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PUBLISHERS'  ADDRESS. 


Whbn  the  veil  of  mortality  descends  upon  splendid  genius,  that  has  been  f^ng  de- 
voted to  the  instruction  and  best  interests  of  mankind,  the  noblest  monument  that 
can  be  erected  to  commemorate  its  worth  and  perpetuate  its  usefulness,  is  the  col- 
lection of  those  productions  which,  when  separately  published,  delighted  and  edified 
the  world. 

No  writer  of  the  past  or  present  age  has  equalled  Hannah  More  in  the  appli- 
cation of  great  talents  to  the  improvement  of  society,  through  all  its  distinctions, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  most  exalted  station  in  life.  Her  works  have,  indeed,  in 
a  very  striking  manner,  and  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  given  a  new  and  most  im- 
poftant  feature  to  the  moral  character  of  the  nation  she  adorned.  They  have  dif- 
fused vital  religion,  in  faith  and  practice,  over  districts  where  its  mere  external 
form  was  before  scarcely  to  be  seen ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deserving  of  admiration, 
this  accomplished  lady,  by  the  power  of  her  reasoning,  and  the  elegance  of  her 
compositions,  has  succeeded,  if  the  phrase  may  be  permitted,  in  rendering  piety 
&shionable  and  popular,  where  even  the  name  of  religion  was,  and  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  treated  with  indifierence,  if  not  with  absolute  contempt 

After  establishing  her  claim  to  the  highest  station  in  the  temple  of  poetical  fame, 
Hannah  Moaa  resolved  to  consecrate  her  talents  wholly  to  His  service  from 
whom  she  had  received  them.  This  determination  she  carried  into  effect ;  and 
«\  inconceivably  great  and  extensive  were  the  benefits  it  produced.     When  licentious 

\  principles  began  to  be  promulgated  with  industrious  zeal,  and  to  threaten  the  foun- 

^  dations  of  all  moral  and  social  order,  then  did  this  Christian  heroine,  armed  in  the 

^'  panoply  of  truth,  appear  foremost  to  oppose  the  inroads  of  the  enemies  of  righte- 

ousness. The  success  was  unexampled.  The  tracts  which,  with  uncommon 
celerity  and  admirable  judgment,  came  from  her  fertile  pen,  operated  like  a  charm, 
in  confirming  the  wavering,  and  appalling  the  evil  mind. 

The  venerable  Bishop  Portbos,  in  a  charge  delivered  to  the  cleigy  of  his 
diooess  in  1798,  having  noticed  the  exertions  made  by  different  pious  writers  to  ex- 
cite the  sfMrit  of  religion,  says,  ^  To  these  it  would  now  be  ii\justice  not  to  add  the 
•ame  of  another  highly  approved  auth<»',  Mrs.  Hannah  Mors  ;  whose  extraordi- 
nary and  versatile  talents  can  equally  accommodate  themselves  to  the  cottage  and 
the  palace ;  who,  while  she  is  diffusing  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  an 
infinity  of  little  religious  tracts,  calculated  to  reform  and  comfort  them  in  this  world, 
and  to  save  them  in  the  next,  is  at  the  same  time  applying  all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous 
and  highly  cultivated  mind  to  the  instruction,  improvement,  and  high  delight  of  the 
most  exalted  of  her  own  sex.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  her  last  work,  on  female 
education,  which  presents  to  the  reader  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  of  wholesome 
counsel,  of  sagacious  observation,  of  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  the  female 
heart,  of  high-toned  morality,  and  genuine  Christian  piety ;  and  all  this  enlivened 
such  brilliancy  of  wit,  such  richness  of  imagery,  sudi  variety  and  felicity  of 
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aUusioQ,  such  neatness  and  elegance  of  diction^  as  are  not,  I  conceive,  easiljr  to  be 
found  so  combined  and  blended  together  in  any  other  work  in  the  English  language. 
Of  the  above-mentioned  little  tracts,  no  less  than  two  millions  were  sold  in  the  first 
year ;  and  they  contributed,  I  am  persuaded,  very  essentially  to  counteract  the 
poison  of  those  impious  and  immoral  pamphlets,  which  were  dispersed  over  the 
kingdom  in  such  numbers  by  societies  of  infidels  and  disaffected  persons." 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  More's  writings,  never  sensibly  diminished,  even  by  the 
vast  increase  of  excellent  and  highly  esteemed  works  in  eveiy  department  of  liter- 
ature by  which  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  distinguished,  has  been  revived  to 
an  extent,  perhaps,  even  greater  than  they  achieved  in  the  early  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, by  the  recent  publication  of  the  admirable  memoirs  of  her  life  and  corre- 
spondence, prepared  vnth  so  much  bkill  and  judgment  by  her  chosen  biographer  and 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Roberts ;  a  work  upon  which  the  strongest  language  of  ap- 
proving criticism  has  been  and  still  Lb  bestowed  by  the  highest  authorities,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  England.  The  general  acceptation  with  which  those  volumes 
were  received,  would  have  encouraged  the  publishers  to  follow  them  with  an  edition 
of  Mrs.  More*s  writings,  even  had  they  not  been  repeatedly  advised  and  urged  to 
the  undertaking,  not  only  by  friends  and  in  private,  but  by  the  almost  united  voice 
of  the  press  throughout  the  Union.  Had  they  not  assumed  it,  with  these  induce- 
ments, they  would  have  considered  themselves  as  in  some  measure  neglecting  a  duty, 
standmg  as  they  do  in  the  light  of  caterers  for  the  literary  gratification  of  the  public, 
whose  wishes  and  opinions  they  are  bound  to  respect^  at  least,  if  not  implicitly 
to  follow. 

It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  present  collection,  which  contains  all  the  wri- 
tings of  that  eminent  lady,  in  a  convenient  as  well  as  handsome  form,  and  is  published 
at  a  very  moderate  price,  will  be  received  with  a  degree  of  favour  not  less  cordial  and 
extensive  than  that  which  was  and  still  is  accorded  to  the  memoirs.  To  adopt  the 
words  of  a  religious  periodical  of  high  character,  used  in  speaking  of  those  vol- 
umes, it  may  be  asserted  that  H  it  will  please  the  superficial,  improve  the  intelli- 
gent, and  receive  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  serious  reader.  The  young  and 
die  old,  the  lively  and  the  sedate,  will  derive  from  it  pleasure  and  profit" 

The  publishers  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  following  just  and  happy  expres- 
sions, from  anodier  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  religion.  **  But  the  view 
of  her  influence  upon  mankind  will  be  exceedingly  imperfect,  unless  we  take  into  the 
estimate  the  whole  number  of  individuals  who  have  derived  already,  and  will  here- 
afler  derive  firom  her  writings,  the  purest  principles  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  virtue. 
These  can  never  be  numbered,  but  they  may  safely  be  put  down  at  millions.  Now 
if  all  these  readers  gain  but  a  single  important  suggestion,  are  incited  to  practise  a 
single  virtue,  or  to  refrain  from  a  single  vice — ^if  but  one  in  ten  is  made  wiser  or 
better  by  her  publications,  how  immeasurable  is  the  good  effected  by  her  mind  !" 

^*  A  soul  thus  active,  spread  out  upon  so  wide  a  range  of  objects,  impressing  its 
own  beauties  and  breathing  its  own  spirit  upon  such  myriads  of  kindred  beings, 
demonstrates  its  own  immortality,  and  proclaims  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  ex- 
hilarating truth,  that  the  united  acquisitions  of  piety,  intellect,  and  virtue,  centring 
their  operations  on  that  which  is  immortal,  possess  a  grandeur  which  renders  the  con- 
quests of  pride  and  power  insignificant  as  empty  bubbles,  and  is  more  substantially 
glorious  than  the  gorgeous  enchantments  of  imperial  magnificence.'' 


PREFACE 


Wratewr  objectiona  may  be  urged  against  the  literary  character  of  the  preeent  day,  it  mast 
however  be  aliowed  to  exhibit  an  cedent  improvement  in  some  material  points.  It  is  for  in- 
stance,  no  new  observation,  that  vanity  and  flattery  are  now  less  generally  ostensible  even  in  the 
most  indifferent  authors  than  they  were  formerly  in  some  of  the  best.  The  most  self-sufficient 
writer  is  at  length  driven,  by  the  prevailing  sense  of  propriety,  to  be  contented  with  thinking 
himself  the  prime  genius  of  the  age  ;  but  be  seldom  ventures  to  tell  you  that  he  thinks  so.  Va- 
nity is  compelled  to  acquire  or  to  assume  a  better  taste. 

That  spirit  of  independence  also,  which  has  in  many  respects  impressed  so  mischievous  a 
•tamp  on  the  public  character,  has  perhaps  helped  to  correct  the  style  of  prefaces  and  dedications. 
Literary  patronage  is  so  much  shorn  of  iU  beanu^  that  it  can  no  longer  enlighten  bodies  which 
are  in  themselves  opake ;  so  much  abridged  of  its  power  that  it  cannot  force  into  notice  a  work 
which  is  not  able  to  recommend  itself.  The  favour  of  an  individaal  no  longer  boasts  that  buoyant 
qoality  which  enables  that  to  swim  which  by  its  own  nature  is  disposed  to  sink.  The  influence 
of  an  Augustus,  or  a  Louis  Quatorza,  of  a  Mscenas,  a  Dorset,  a  Halifax,  could  not  now  pro- 
cure  readers,  much  less  could  it  compel  admirers  for  the  panegyrist,  if  the  panegyrist  himself 
eould  command  admiration  on  no  better  ground  than  the  authority  of  the  patron.  The  once  di- 
lated preface  is  shrunk  into  plain  apology  or  simple  exposition.  The  lonsr  and  lofty  dedication 
(generally  speaking)  dwindled  into  a  sober  expression  of  respect  for  public  virtue,  a  concitte  tri- 
bute of  affection  to  private  friendship,  or  an  acknowledgment  for  personal  obligation.  It  is  no 
lon^r  necessary  for  the  dependant  to  be  profane  in  order  to  be  grateful.  No  more  are  all  the 
divme  attributes  snatched  from  their  rightful  possessor,  and  impiously  appropriated  by  the  needy 
writer  to  the  opulent  patron.  He  still  makes  indeed  the  eulogium  of  his  protector,  but  not  his 
apotheosis.  The  vainest  poet  of  our  days  dare  not  venture,  Tike  him  who  has  however  so  glo- 
riously accomplished  his  own  prediction,  to  say,  in  so  many  words,  that  his  own  work  is  more 
aublime  than  tho  royal  heights  of  pyramide.  Nor  whatever  secret  compact  he  may  make  for  his 
duration,  does  he  openly  undertake  to  promise  for  his  verse,  that  it  shall  flow  coequal  wiOi  the 
fivers  and  ourvive  the  eetablished  forma  of  the  religion  of  hie  country.  The  most  venal  poetic  pa- 
rasite  no  longer  assures  his  protector,  with  *  unhappy  Dryden,*  that  mankind  can  no  more  sub- 
sist without  Am  poetry  (the  earl  of  Middlesex's  poetry !)  than  the  world  can  subsist  without  the 
daily  course  of  Divine  Providence.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  the  more  sober  spirit  of  living  litera- 
ture to  observe,  that  our  modesty  would  revolt  (putting  our  sense  and  our  religion  out  of  the 
question)  were  a  modern  poet  to  offer  even  an  imperial  patron  to  pick  and  choose  his  lodging 
among  the  constellations ;  or,  as  some  author  has  expressed  it  on  a  similar  occasion, '  to  ask  what 
apartment  of  the  zodiack  he  would  be  pleased  to  occupy.* 

So  fiur  at  least  our  taste  is  reformed.  And  may  we  not  venture  to  hope,  from  the  affinity  which 
•honld  subsist  between  correct  judgment  and  unadulterated  principle,  that  our  ideas  of  truth  and 
manly  integrity  are  improved  also? 

But  it  is  time  that  I  confine  myself  to  the  more  immediate  objects  of  the  present  address,  in 
which,  in  avoiding  the  exploded  evil  I  have  been  reprobating,  I  would  not  affectedly  run  into  the 
opposite,  and  perhaps  prevailing  extreme. 

It  may  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  thought  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  publication  of  this  collec- 
tion, by  enumerating  all  the  reasons  which  produced  it  *  Desire  of  friends,'  is  now  become  a 
proverbial  satire ;  the  poet  is  driven  from  that  once  creditable  refuge,  behind  which  an  unfounded 
eagerness  to  appear  in  print  used  to  shelter  itself;  and  is  obliged  to  abandon  the  untenable  forts 
and  fastnesses  of  this  last  citadel  of  affectation.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasm  upon  one  plea  will  apply 
to  all,  and  put  to  flight  the  whole  hackneyed  train  of  false  excuses — *  If  the  book  were  not  vi^rit- 
ten  to  be  printed,  I  presume  it  was  printed  to  be  read.* 

These  scattered  pieces,  besides  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  pass  through  successive  editions, 
with  little  or  no  oorrection,  were  in  thur  original  appearance,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  and  utterly 
unreducable  to  any  companionable  form.  Several  new  pieces  are  here  added,  and  most  of  the  old 
ones  oonsiderably  altered  and  enlarged. 

I  shoaU  bloah  to  produce  so  many  slight  productions  of  my  early  youth,  did  I  not  find  reason 
to  bo  stin  more  ashamed,  that  aflsr  a  period  of  so  many  years  the  progress  will  be  Ibund  to  have 
beon  so  inooondorablet  and  the  di^rence  so  little  apparent 
V0L.L 
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If  I  should  preiame  to  ip^geft  u  an  applo^  for  havlimr  atill  peraUted  to  pablish,  that  of  th« 
latter  prodactiona,  ogefalness  has  been  mora  invariably  the  object ;  whereas  in  manj  of  the 
earlier,  amusement  was  more  obviously  proposed ;  if  I  were  inclined  to  palliate  my  presumptioa 
by  pleading 

That  not  in  Fancy*s  maxe  I  wander*d  long ; 

it  might  be  retorted  that  the  implied  plea,  in  favour  of  the  latter  publications,  exhibits  no  sare 
proof  of  humility  in  this  instance  than  in  the  other.  That,  if  in  the  first  it  was  no  evidence  of 
the  modesty  of  the  writer  to  fancy  she  could  amuse,  in  the  last  it  furnishes  little  proof  of  the 
modesty  of  the  woman  to  fancy  that  she  can  instruct  Noif  to  amuse,  or  to  instruct,  or  both,  is 
so  undeniably  the  intention  of  all  who  obtrude  their  works  on  the  publio,  that  no  preliminary 
apology  ^  no  prefatory  humiliation  can  quite  do  away  the  charge  of  a  certain  conscioosnes  of  talents 
which  is  implied  in  the  very  undertaking.  The  author  professes  his  inability  but  he  produces 
his  book ;  and  by  the  publication  itself  controverts  bis  own  avowal  of  alleged  incapacity.  It  is 
to  little  purpose  that  the  words  are  disparaging  while  the  deed  is  assuming.  Nor  will  that  pro- 
fession of  self-abasement  be  much  regarded,  which  is  contradicted  by  an  act  that  supposes  selfl 
confidence. 

If  however  there  is  too  seldom  fband  in  the  writer  of  the  book,  all  the  humility  which  the  pre- 
Ikoe  announces,  he  may  be  allowed  to  plead  on  humility,  which  is  at  least  comparative.  On  this 
ground  may  I  be  permitted  to  declare,  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  ever  feel  such  unfeigned 
diffidence  at  the  individual  appearance  of  even  the  slightest  pamphlet  (the  slenderness  bf  whose 
dimensions  might  carry  some  excuse  for  the  small  proportion  of  profit  or  pleasure  it  conveyed) 
as  I  now  feel  at  sending  this,  perhaps  too  voluminous,  collection  into  the  world.  This  self.distrasi 
may  naturally  be  accounted  for,  by  reflecting  that  this  publication  is  deliberately  made,  not  only 
at  a  time  of  life  when  I  ought  best  to  know  my  own  faults,  and  the  faults  of  my  writings ;  bat 
is  made  also  at  such  a  distance  from  the  moment  in  which  the  several  pieces  were  first  struck 
out,  that  the  mind  has  had  time  to  cool  from  the  hurry  and  heat  of  composition ;  the  judgment 
has  had  leisure  to  operate,  and  it  is  the  effect  of  that  operation  to  rectify  false  notions  and  to  cor- 
rect rash  conclusions.  The  critic,  even  of  his  own  works,  grows  honest,  if  not  acute  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years.  The  image,  which  he  had  fancied  glowed  so  brightly  when  it  came  fresh  from 
the  furnace,  time  has  quuenched ;  the  spirits  which  he  thought  fixed  and  essential,  have  evapo- 
rated ;  many  of  the  ideas  which  he  imposed  not  only  on  his  reader,  but  en  himself^  fi>r  originals^, 
more  reading  and  more  observation  compel  him  to  restore  to  their  owners.  And  having  detected, 
from  the  perusal  of  abler  works,  either  plagiarisms  in  his  own,  of  which  he  was  not  aware,  or 
coincidences  which  will  pass  for  plagiarisms ;  and  blending  with  the  new  judgment  of  the  critic, 
the  old  indignation  of  the  poet,  who  of  us  in  this  case  is  not  angry  with  those  who  have  8aid  our 
good  things  before  us  7  We  not  only  discover  that  what  we  thought  we  had  invented  we  hav« 
only  remembered ;  but  we  find  also  that  what  we  hsd  believed  to  bd  perfect  is  fnll  of  defects;  im 
that  which  we  had  conceived  to  be  pure  gold,  we  discover  much  tinsel.  For  the  revision,  as  was 
observed  above,  is  made  at  a  period  when  the  eye  is  brought  by  a  due  remoteness  into  that  iost 
position  which  gives  a  clear  and  distinct  view  of  things ;  a  remoteness  which  disperses  *  the  lUn- 
sions  of  vision,*  scatters  the  mists  of  vanity,  reduces  objects  to  their  natural  size,  restores  them 
to  their  exact  shape,  makes  them  appear  to  the  sight,  such  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  such 
as  perhaps  they  have  long  appeared  to  all  except  tne  author, 

That  I  have  added  to  the  mass  of  general  knowledge  by  one  original  idea,  or  to  the  stock  ef 
virtue  by  one  original  sentiment,  I  do  not  presume  to  hope.  But  that  I  have  laboured  assidu- 
ously to  make  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  most  indispensable  to  common  life,  familiar  to 
the  unlearned,  and  acceptable  to  the  young  |  that  I  have  laboured  to  inculcate  into  both,  the  love 
and  practice  of  that  virtue  of  which  they  had  before  derived  the  principles  fVom  higher  sonrcesi 
I  will  not  deny  to  have  attempted. 

To  what  is  called  learning  I  have  never  had  any  pretension.  Life  and  mannera  have  been  the 
objects  of  my  unwearied  observation,  and  every  kmd  of  study  and  habit  has  more  or  less  reoom^ 
mended  itself  to  my  mind,  as  it  had  more  or  less  reference  to  these  objects.  Considering  this 
world  as  a  scene  of'^much  action,  and  of  little  comparative  knowledge ;  not  as  a  stage  for  exhibi- 
tion, or  a  retreat  for  speculation,  but  as  a  field  on  which  the  business  which  is  to  determine  the 
concerns  of  eternity  is  to  be  transacted ;  as  a  place  of  low  regard  as  an  end ;  but  of  unspeakable 
importance  as  a  means }  a  scene  of  short  experiment,  but  lasting  responsibility ;  I  have  been  con- 
tented to  pursue  myself,  and  to  present  to  others  (to  my  own  sex  chiefly)  those  truths,  which,  if 
obvious  and  familiar,  are  yet  practical,  and  of  general  application  :  things  which  if  of  little  show, 
are  yet  of  some  use ;  and  which,  if  their  separate  value  be  not  great,  yet  their  aggregate  im- 
portance  is  not  inconsiderable.  I  have  punned,  not  that  which  demands  skill,  and  ensures  fe? 
fiown,  but 

That  which  befbra  us  lies  in  daily  lifb, 

If  I  have  been  fkvoured  with  a  mcMure  of  success,  which  has  as  much  exceeded  my  expecta« 
tion  as  my  desert,  I  ascribe  it  partly  to  a  disposition  in  tiie  public  mind  to  encourage,  in  these 
days  of  alarm,  attack,  and  agitation,  any  productions  of  which  the  tendency  is  favourable  to  good 
order  and  Christian  morals,  even  though  the  merit  of  the  execution  by  no  means  keeps  pace  with 
that  of  the  principle.  In  some  instances  I  trust  I  have  written  seasonably  when  I  have  not  been 
able  to  write  well,    Seferal  pieces  perhaps  ef  imall  valqe  iq  themselvea  have  helped  to  supply  in 
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■ome  inferior  dtgne  the  ezl|fenM  of  the  moment ;  and  ha^e  had  the  aflTaotagfe,  not  of  rapenerf. 
tngr  the  neceflsity,  or  the  appearance,  of  abler  writings,  but  of  exciting  abler  writers ;  who,  seeing 
how  little  I  had  been  able  to  say  on  topics  upon  which  much  might  be  said,  have  more  than  sup- 
plied my  deficiencies  by  iiUing  up  what  I  had  only  superficially  sSretched  out.  On  that  which  had 
only  a  temporary  use,  I  do  not  aspire  to  build  a  lasting  reputation. 

In  the  progress  of  ages,  and  afler  the  gradual  accumulation  of  literary  productions,  the  humar 
mind— -I  speak  net  of  the  scholar,  or  the  philosopher,  hot  of  the  multitude — ^the  human  mind 
Athenian  in  this  one  propensity,  the  desire  to  hear  and  to  tell  tome  new  thing,  will  reject,  or  o^er 
look,  or  grow  weary  even  of  the  standard  works  of  the  most  established  authors;  while  it  wil 
peruse  with  interest  the  current  volume  or  popular  pamphlet  of  the  day.     This  hunger  after  no- 
velty, by  the  way,  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  importance  placed  by  Providence  ui  the 
hands  of  every  writer ;  and  should  strike  him  forcibly  with  the  duty  of  turning  this  sbaip  appe- 
tite to  good  account,  by  appeasing  it  with  sound  and  wholesome  aliment.     It  is  not  perhaps 
that  the  work  in  actual  circulation  is  comparable  to  many  works  which  are  neglected ;  but  it  ii 
1WI0.    And  let  the  fortunate  author  militant,  of  moderate  abilities,  who  is  banquetting  on  hii 
transient,  and  perhaps  accidental  popularity,  use  that  popularity  wisely ;  and,  bearing  in  mine 
that  he  himself  must  expect  to  be  neglected  in  his  turn,  let  him  thankfully  seize  his  little  season  of 
fugitive  renown ;  let  him  devote  his  ephemeral  importance,  conscientiously  to  throw  into  the  com 
mon  stock  his  quota  of  harmless  pleasure  or  of  moral  profit.  Let  him  unafiectedly  rate  his  humble 
but  not  unuseful  labours,  at  their  just  price,  nor  despondingly  conclude  that  he  has  written  al. 
togtither  in  vain,  thoc^h  he  do  not  see  a  public  revolution  of  manners  succeed,  as  he  had  perhaps 
too  fondly  flattered  himself,  to  the  publication  of  his  book.    Let  him  not  despair,  if,  though  ho 
have  had  many  readers,  he  has  had  but  few  converts.     Nor  let  him  on  the  other  hand  be  elated 
by  a  celebrity  which  he  may  owe  more  to  his  novelty  than  to  his  genius,  more  to  a  happy  oombi. 
nation  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  to  his  own  skill  or  care; — and  most  of  all,  to  hif 
having  diligently  observed,  that 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afUrs  of  men ; 

and  to  his  having,  accordingly,  launched  his  bark  at  the  favourable  flow. 

The  w^l  intentioned  and  well  principled  author,  who  has  uniformly  thrown  all  his  weight, 
though  that  weight  be  but  small,  into  the  right  scale,  may  have  contributed  his  fair  proportion 
to  that  great  work  of  reformation,  which  will,  I  trust,  unless  a  total  subversion  of  manners  should 
take  place,  be  always  carrying  on  in  the  world ;  but  which  the  joint  concurrence  of  the  wisdom 
of  ages  will  find  it  hard  to  accomplish.  •Such  an  author  may  have  been  in  his  season  ^nd  degree, 
the  aooepted  agent  of  that  Providence  who  works  by  many  and  difierent  instruments,  by  various 
and  successive  means ;  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  not  by 
a  few  ponderous  strokes  that  great  operations  are  effected,  but  by  a  patient  and  incessant  follow* 
ing  up  of  the  blow — by  reiterated  and  unwearied  returns  to  the  same  object ;  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  division  of  labour,  many  hands  of  moderate  strength  and  ability  may,  by  co-operation, 
do  that  which  a  very  powerful  individual  might  have  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
few  authors  to  contribute  largely  to  the  general  good,  but  almost  every  one  may  contribute  some, 
thing.  *No  book  perhaps  is  perfectly  neutral ;  nor  are  the  effects  of  any  altogether  indifferent 
From  all  our  reading  there  will  be  a  bias  on  the  actings  of  the  mind,  though  with  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  inclination,  according  to  the  degree  of  impression  made,  by  the  nature  of  the  sub. 
ject,  the  ability  of  the  writer,  and  the  disposition  of  the  reader.  And  though,  as  was  above  ob^ 
served,  the  whole  may  produce  no  general  effect,  proportionate  to  the  hopes  of  the  author  ;  yet 
some  truth  may  be  picked  out  from  among  many  that  are  neglected ;  some  single  sentiment  may  be 
seized  on  for  present  use ;  some  detached  principle  may  be  treasured  up  for  future  practice. 

If  in  the  records  of  classic  story  we  are  told,  that  *  the  most  superb  and  lasting  monument  that 
was  ever  consecrated  to  beauty,  was  that  to  which  every  lover  carried  a  tribute  ;*  then  among  the 
accumulated  produotion  of  successive  volumes,  those  which  though  they  convey  no  new  informa- 
tion, yet  illustrate  on  the  whole  some  old  truth ;  those  which  though  they  add  nothing  to  the  stores 
of  genius  or  of  science,  yet  if  they  help  to  establish  and  enfbrce  a  single  principle  of  virtue,  they 
may  be  accepted  as  an  additional  mite  cast  by  the  willing  hand  of  affectionate  indigence  into  the 
treasury  of  Christian  morals. 

The  great  father  of  Roman  eloquence  has  asserted,  that  though  every  man  should  propose  to 
himself  the  highest  degrees  in  the  scale  of  excellence ;  yet  he  may  stop  with  honour  at  the  second 
or  the  third.  Indeed  tne  utility  of  some  books  to  some  persons  would  be  defeated  by  their  very 
superiority.  The  writer  may  be  above  the  reach  of  his  reader;  he  may  be  too  lofty  to  be  pursu- 
ed ;  he  mar  be  too  profound  to  be  fathomed ;  he  may  be  too  abstruse  to  be  investigated ;  for  to 
produce  delight  there  must  be  intelligence ;  there  must  be  something  of  concert  and  congruity. 
There  must  be  not  merely  that  intelligibility  which  arises  from  the  perspicuousness  of  the  au- 
thor :  but  that  also  which  depends  on  the  capacity  and  perception  of  the  reader.  Between  him 
who  writes  and  him  who  reads,  there  must  be  a  kind  of  condition  of  interests,  something  of  a 
partnership  (however  unequal  the  capital)  in  mental  property ;  a  sort  of  joint  stock  of  tastes  and 
ideas.  The  student  must  have  been  initiated  into  the  samd  intellectual  commerce  with  him  whom 
he  studies ;  for  large  bills  are  only  negotiable  among  the  mutually  opulent    -.    ' 

There  are  perhaps  other  reasons  why  popularity  is  no  infallible  tei^  of  excellence.  Many  readers 
even  of  good  faculties  if  those  faculties  have  been  kept  inert  by  a  disuse  of  es^ertion.  feel  Qn«n  piort 
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t jmpathy  with  writers  of  a  middle  claMi;  and  find  more  repose  in  a  mediocritj  which  luUs  and  amuses 
the  mind,  than  with  a  loflinesi  and  extent  which  ezalU  and  expands  iL  To  enjoy  worlcs  of  su- 
perlative ability,  as  was  before  sug'gested,  the  reader  most  have  been  accuatomed  to  drink  at  the 
same  springs  from  which  the  writer  draws ;  he  most  be  at  the  expense  of  furnishing'  part  of  his 
own  entertainment,  by  bringing^  with  him  a  share  of  the  science  or  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
author  writes. 

These  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which,  while  my  gratitude  has  been  excited  by  the  fa- 
▼ourable  reception  of  my  various  attempts,  have  helped  to  correct  that  vanity  which  b  eo  easily 
kindled  where  merit  and  sacoess  are  evidently  disproportionate. 

For  fair  criticism  I  have  ever  been  troly  thankful.  For  candid  correction,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter it  came,  I  have  always  exhibited  the  most  unquestionable  proof  of  my  regard,  by  adopting  it 
Nor  can  I  call  to  mind  any  instance  of  improvement  which  has  been  sugge^ed  to  me  by  which 
I  have  neglected  to  profit*  I  am  not  insensible  to  human  estimation.  To  the  approbation  of 
the  wise  and  good  I  have  been  perhaps  but  two  sensible.  But  I  check  myself  in  the  indnl- 
^nce  of  the  dangerous  pleasure,  bv  recollecting  that  the  hour  is  fast  approaching  to  all,  to  me  it 
IS  very  fast  approaching,  when  no  human  verdict,  of  whatever  authority  in  itsell^  and  however 
favourable  to  its  object,  will  avail  any  thing,  but  inasmuch  as  it  is  crowned  with  the  acquittal  of 
that  Judge  whose  favour  is  eternal  life.  Every  emotion  of  vanity  dies  away,  every  swelling  of 
ambition  subsides  before  the  consideraUon  of  this  solemn  responsibility.  And  though  I  have 
just  avowed  my  deference  for  the  opinion  of  private  critics,  and  of  public  censors ;  yet  my  anxiety 
with  respect  to  the  sentence  of  both  is  considerably  diminished,  by  the  reflection,  that  not  the 
writings  but  the  writer  will  very  soon  be  called  to  another  tribunal,  to  be  judged  on  far  other 
grounds  than  those  on  which  the  decisions  of  literary  statutes  are  framed :  a  tribunal,  at  which  the 
sentence  passed  will  depend  on  far  other  causes  than  the  observation  or  neglect  of  the  rules  of 
composition ;  than  the  violation  of  any  precepts,  or  the  adherence  to  any  decrees  of  critic  legisla- 
tion. 

With  abundant  cause  to  be  humbled  at  the  mixed  motives  of  even  my  least  exceptionable  wri- 
tings, I  am  willing  to  hope  that  in  thoee  of  later  date,  at  least,  vanity,  has  not  been  the  govern- 
ing principle.  And  if  in  sending  abroad  the  present  collection,  some  sparks  of  this  inextinguieh- 
able  fire  should  struggle  to  break  out,  let  it  be  at  once  quenched  by  the  reflection,  that  of  thoee 
persons  whose  kindness  stimulated,  and  whose  partiality  rewarded,  my  early  efforts ;  of  those 
who  would  have  dwelt  on  these  pages  with  most  pleasure,  the  eyes  of  the  greater  part  are  closed^ 
to  open  no  more  in  this  world.  Even  while  the  pen  is  in  my  hand  framing  this  remark,  more 
than  one  affecting  corroboration  of  its  truth  occurs.  May  this  reflection,  at  once  painful  and 
salutary,  be  ever  at  hand  to  curb  the  insolence  of  success,  or  to  countervail  the  mortification  of 
defeat !  May  it  serve  to  purify  the  motives  of  action,  while  it  inspires  resignation  to  its  event ! 
And  may  it  affect  both  without  diminishing  the  energies  of  duty — without  abating  the  activity 
of  labour. 

Bath,  1801. 

•  If  it  be  objected  that  thii  hai  not  been  tbecasa  with  respect  to  one  ringle  pansfe  which  bas  excited  sons 
controveny,  it  haa  arieen  not  from  any  want  of  opennev  to  conviction  in  me,  out  [torn  my  eonoeivinf  myeelf  to 
have  been  mieunderaiood,  and,  for  that  reason  only,  minrepressnted.  , 
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THE  PUPPET-SHOW: 


A  TALE, 


A  NOBLi  earl ! — the  name  I  ipue. 
From  reTerenoe  to  the  Imng  hei^— 
LovM  pleaeare ;  but  to  f peak  the  tnitb. 
Not  much  refinement  gfracM  the  youth. 
The  path  of  pleaenre  which  he  trod 
Was  Bomewhat  new,  and  rather  odd ; 
For,  that  he  haanted  park  or  play, 
His  house's  archiyes  do  not  say ; 
Or  that  more  modish  joys  he  wit, 
And  would  in  opera  transports  melt ; 
Or  tbaUhe  spent  his  morning's  prime 
In  Bond-street  bJiss  till  dinner-time : 
No  treasur*d  anecdotes  record 
Such  pastimes  pleas'd  the  youthfbl  kird. 

One  single  taste  historians  mention, 
A  Act  unmingled  with  inyention ; 
It  was  a  taste  you'll  think,  I  ftar. 
Somewhat  peculiar  for  a  peer. 
Though  the  rude  democratic  pen 
Pretends  that  peers  are  only  men. 
Whatever  town  or  country  fkir 
Was  advertised,  my  lord  was  tbere. 
*Twas  not  to  purchase  or  to  sell — 
Whv  went  he  then  7  The  Muse  shall  telL 
At  iairs  he  never  fail'd  to  find 
The  joy  congenial  to  hb  mind. 
This  dear  diversion  would  yon  know? 
What  was  it  ?  'twas  a  puppetrshow ! 
Transported  with  Ihe  mimic  art. 
The  wit  of  Punch  enthrall'd  his  heart. 
He  went,  each  evening,  just  at  six. 
When  Punch  exhibited  his  tricks ; 
And,  not  contented  every  night 
To  view  this  object  of  delight. 
He  gravely  maae  the  matter  known 
He  must  and  would  have  Punch  his  oiwii ; 
For  if;  exclaims  the  noble  lord. 
Such  joys  these  trofuierU  views  afibrd 
If  I  receive  such  keen  delight 
From  a  short  visit  every  night, 
rris  fair  to  calculate  what  pleasure 
Will  spring  from  otiming  such  a  treasure. 
I  need  not  fi>r  amusement  roam, 
I  shall  have  always  Punch  at  home. 
He  rav'd  with  tliis  new  fancy  bit. 
Of  Punch's  sense  and  Punch's  wiL 
Not  more  Narcissus  long'd  to  embrace 
The  watery  mirror's  shadowy  face ; 
Not  more  rygmalion  lonf'd  to  claim 
Th'  unconeciouB  object  of  his  flame ; 
Than  long'd  the  enamour'd  legislator 
To  purchase  this  delightful  creature. 
Each  night  he  regularly  sought  him. 
Nor  did  he  rest  till  he  had  bmight  htm. 

Soon  he  accomplishes  the  measure, 
And  pays  profiisely  for  the  treasure : 
He  bids  them  f»ack  the  precious  thin? 
So  careful  not  to  break  a  spring ;      ^ 
80  anxious  not  to  bruise  a  feature. 
His  own  new  coach  must  feteh  the  ereatnre  I 
He  safely  brought  the  idol  home. 
And  lodg'd  beneath  his  splendid  dome , 
AH  obstacles  at  length  sunttounted, 
My  k>rd  on  perfect  pleasure  eoonted. 

Vou  I. 


If  you  have  feelings,  guess  yon  mayv 
How  glad  he  passed  the  live  long  day. 
His  eating  room  he  makes  the  stetion 
Of  his  new  favourite's  habitation. 
*  G>nyivial  Punch !'  he  cried,  *  to<^y« 
Thy  genius  shall  have  foil  display ! 
How  shall  I  laugh  to  hear  thy  wit 
At  supper  nightly  as  I  sit ! 
And  how  delightful  as  I  dine. 
To  hear  some  sallies.  Punch,  of  thine !' 

Next  day,  at  table,  as  he  sat, 
Impatient  to  begin  the  ehat. 
Punch  was  produc'd ;  but  Punch,  I  trow. 
Divested  of  his  puppet-show. 
Was  nothing,  was  a  thing  of  wiresy 
Whose  sameness  disappointo  and  tires. 
Depriv'd  of  all  eccentric  aid. 
The  empty  idol  was  betray'd. 
No  artfiil  hand  to  pull  the  springs, 
And  Punch  no  longer  squeaks  or  sings. 
Ah  me !  what  horror  seis'd  my  lord, 
'Twas  paint,  'twas  show,  'twas  pasted-board ! 
He  marvell'd  why  the  pleasant  thing 
Which  could  such  crowds  together  bring ; 
Which  cbarm'd  him  when  the  show  was  full ' 
At  home  should  be  so  very  dull. 
He  ne'er  suspected  'twas  the  scenery, 
He  never  dreamt  'twas  the  maehinery ; 
The  lights,  the  noise,  the  tricks,  the  distance. 
Gave  Uie  dumb  idol  this  assistance. 
Preposterous  peer !  far  better  go 
To  thy  congenial  puppet-show ; 
Than  buy,  divested  of  ite  glare. 
The  empty  thing  which  charm'd  thee  there* 
Be  still  content  abroad  to  roam. 
For  Punch  exhibite  not  at  home. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  I  sing 
To  modern  matches  home  I  bring 
Ye  youths,  in  quest  of  wives  who  go 
To  every  crowded  puppet-show ; 
If,  fi-om  these  scenes,  you  choose  for  life 
A  dancing,  singing,  dressing  wife ; 
O  marvel  not  at  home  to  find 
An  empty  figure,  void  of  mind ; 
Stript  of  her  scenery  and  garnish, 
A  thing  of  paint,  and  paste,  and  varnish. 

Ye  candidates  for  earth's  best  prize, 
Domestic  life's  sweet  charities ! 
If  long  you've  stray 'd  from  Reason's  way, 
Enslav'd  by  fashion's  wizard  sway ; 
If  by  her  witcheries  still  betray'd. 
You  wed  some  vain  fantastic  maid : 
Snatch'd,  not  selected,  as  you  go. 
The  heroine  of  the  puppet-show; 
In  every  outward  grace  refin'd. 
And  destitute  of  nought  but  mind ; 
If  skillM  in  ev'ry  polish'd  art. 
She  wants  simplicity  of  heart ; 
On  her  for  bliss  if  you  depend. 
Without  the  means  yon  seek  the  end  ^ 
You  seek,  overturning  nature's  laws, 
A  consequence  without  a  cause ; 
A  downward  pyramid  you  place. 
The  point  Inverted  for  the  base. 
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Blame  yoar  own  work,  not  fate ;  nor  rail 
If  bliss  so  ill  secor'd  ihould  fail. 
*Tis  aAer  fancied  good  to  roam, 
*Tis  bringing  Punch  to  live  at  home. 

And  yoa,  bright  nymphs !  who  bless  our  eyes, 
With  all  that  art,  that  taste  supplies ; 
Learn  that  accomplishments,  at  best. 
Are  but  the  garnish  of  life's  feast ; 
And  tho*  your  transient  guests  may  praise 
Your  showy  board  on  gua  days : 
Yet,  while  you  treat  ewch  frippery  sinner 
With  mere  deserts,  and  call  *em  dinner. 
Your  lord  who  lives  at  home,  still  feels 
The  want  of  more  substantial  meals ; 
Of  sense  and  worth,  which  eyery  hour 
Enlarge  Affection's  growing  power ; 
Of  worth,  not  emulous  to  praise, 
Of  sense,  not  kept  for  gala  days. 

O !  in  the  highest,  happiest  lot. 
By  woman  be  it  ne*er  forgot, 
Inat  human  life's  no  Isthmian  game. 
Where  sports  and  shows  roust  purchase  fame. 
Tho'  at  the  puppet^how  he  shone. 
Punch  was  poor  company  alone. 
Life  is  no  round  of  joctmd  hours. 
Of  garlands  gay,  and  festive  bowers ; 
Even  to  the  young,  to  whom  I  sing, 
Its  serious  business  life  will  bring. 
Tho'  bright  the  suns  which  now  appear 
To  gild  your  cloudlees  atmosphere, 
OA,  unawares,  some  direful  storm, 
Serenest  skies  may  soon  deform ; 
In  dim  Afflitstion's  dreary  hour 
The  flash  of  pirth  must  lose  its  power; 
Whilst  faith  a  constant  light  supplies, 
And  virtue  cheers  the  darkest  skies. 

To  blees  the  matrimonial  hours 
Must  three  joint  leaders  club  their  powers, 
Goon-NAiruaE,  Piety,  and  Sense, 
Mast  their  confederate  aids  dispense. 


As  the  soft  powers  of  oil  assuage 
Of  ocean's  waves  the  furious  rage ; 
Lull  to  repoee  the  boiling  tide. 
And  the  rough  billows  bid  subside ; 
Till  every  angry  motion  sleep, 
And  softest  tremblings  hush  the  deep : 
Oood-nature !  thus  thy  charms  controol 
The  tumults  of  the  troubled  soul: 
By  laboar  worn,  by  care  opprest. 
On  thee  the  wearied  head  shall  rest ; 
From  business  and  distraction  free« 
Delighted,  shall  return  to  thee ; 
To  .thee  the  aching  heart  shall  cling. 
And  find  that  peace  it  does  not  brin^. 

And  while  the  light  and  empty  fair, 
Form'd  for  the  ball-room's  dazzling  ^lara 
Abroad,  of  speech,  so  prompt  and  rapid. 
At  home,  so  vacant  and  so  vapid ; 
Of  every  puppet-show  the  life. 
At  home,  a  dull  and  tasteless  wife  }— 
The  mind  with  sense  and  knowledge  stor'd 
Can  counsel,  or  can  soothe  its  lord ; 
His  varied  joys  or  sorrows  feel. 
And  share  the  pains  it  cannot  heal. 

But,  Piety !  without  thy  aid. 
Love's  fairest  prospects  soon  must  fade. 
Blest  architect !  rear'd  by  thy  hands, 
Connubial  Concord's  temple  stands. 
Tho'  Wit,  tho'  Genius/raise  the  pile, 
Tho'  Taste  assist,  tho'  Talents  smile, 
Tho'  Fashion,  while  her  wreaths  she  twine. 
Her  light  Corinthian  columns  join ; 
Still  the  frail  structure  Fancy  rears, 
A  tottering  house  of  cards  appears ; 
Some  sudden  gust,  nor  rare  the  case, 
May  shake  the  building  to  its  base. 
Unless,  bless'd  Piety  I  thou  join 
Thy  keystone^  ensure  the  shrine ; 
Unless,  to  guard  against  surprises. 
On  thy  brcMui  arch  the  temple  rises. 


THE  B AS  BLEU ;  OR,  CONVERSATION- 

ADDRESSED  TO  MRS.  VESBY 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  trifle  owes  it  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction  who 

Save  the  literal  appellation  of  the  Bas-hleu  to  a  small  party  of  friends,  who  had  been  often  called, 
y  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Bliu  Stockingt.  These  little  societies  have  been  sometimes  misrepre- 
sented. They  were  composed  of  persons  distinguished,  in  general  for  their  rank,  talents,  or  re- 
spectable  character,  who  met  frequently  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  and  at  a  few  other  houses,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conversation,  and  were  different  in  no  respect  from  other  parties,  but  that  the  company 
did  not  play  at  cards. 

May  the  author  be  permitted  to  bear  her  grateful  testimony  (which  will  not  be  suspected  of 
flattery,  now  that  most  of  the  persons  named  in  this  poem  are  gone  down  to  the  grave)  to  the 
many  pleasant  and  instructive  hours  she  had  the  honour  to  pass  in  this  company ;  in  which  learn 
ing  was  as  little  disfigured  by  pedantry,  good  taste  as  little  tinctured  by  affectation,  and  general 
conversation  as  little  disgraced  by  calumny,  levity,  and  the  other  censurable  errors  with  which  it 
is  too  commcmly  tainted,  as  has  perhaps  been  known  in  any  society. 


VisET !  of  verse  the  judge  and  friend ! 
Awhile  my  idle  strain  attend : 
Not  with  the  days  of  early  Greece, 
I  mean  to  ope  my  slender  piece ; 
The  rare  Symposium  to  proclaim 


Which  crown'd  th'  Athenian's  social  name ; 
Or  how  AsPASu's  parties  shone. 
The  first  Bat-hUu  at  Athens  known ; 
Where  Socrates  unbending  *sat, 
With  ALCiBiAnES  in  chat ; 
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And  PniicLBi  Touehnfed  to  mix 

Tasta,  wit,  and  mirth,  with  polities. 

Nor  nised  I  atop  my  tale  to  show, 

At  least  to  readers  such  as  yon. 

How  all  that  Rome  esteem*d  polite, 

SuppM  with  LucuLLUS  every  nig>ht ; 

LucDLLUs,  who,  from  Pontns  come. 

Brought  conquests,  and  brought  cherries  home. 

Name  but  the  suppers  in  th*  ApoUo, 

What  classics  images  will  follow ! 

How  wit  flew  round,  while  each  might  take 

Conchylia  from  the  Lucrine  lake ; 

And  Attic  salt ;  and  Grarum  sauce. 

And  lettuce  firom  the  isle  of  Cos ; 

The  first  and  last  from  Greece  transplanted, 

UsM'here — ^because  the  rhyme  I  wanted: 

How  pheasant's  heads,  with  cost  collected. 

And  phennicopters  stood  neglected. 

To  laugh  at  Soipio*s  lucky  hit, 

PoiiPCT*8  bon.mot,  or  Cxsak^b  wit! 

Intemperance,  listening  to  the  tale. 

Forgot  the  mullet  growing*  stale ; 

And  Admiration  balancM,  hung 

*Twizt  Fkacocks*  brains,  and  Tullt^s  tongue. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  dwell  on  these. 

But  be  as  epic  as  I  please, 

And  plunge  at  once  in  media$  ret 

To  prove  the  privilege  1  plead, 

1*11  quote  from  Greek  I  cannot  read; 

StunnM  by  Authority,  you  yield. 

And  I,  not  Reason,  keep  the  field. 

Long  was  Society  o*er-ron 
By  Whist,  that  desolating  Hun ; 
Long  did  Quadrille  despotic  sit. 
That  vandal  of  colloquial  Wit: 
And  conversation's  setting  light 
Lay  half-obscar'd  in  Gothic  night; 
At  length  the  mental  shades  decline. 
Colloquial  Wit  begins  to  shine; 
Genius  prevails,  and  Conversation 
Emerges  into  Reformation. 
The  vanquish*d  triple  crown  to  you, 
BoscAwsN  sage,  bright  Montagu, 
Divided,  fell ; — ^your  cares  in  haste 
Rescued  the  ravag'd  realms  of  Taste ; 
And  Ltttliton*s  accomplished  name. 
And  witty  Pultnet  shar*d  tiie  fame ; 
The  men,  not  bound  by  pedant  rules, 
Nor  ladiesf  Preeietueo  ridietUeo  ; 
For  polish'd  Walpolb  showM  the  way, 
How  wite  may  be  both  learn'd  and  gay ; 
And  Carter  taught  the  female  train. 
The  deeply  wise  are  never  vain  ; 
And  she  whom  SnAKsrEARK's  wrongs  redrest, 
Frov*d  that  the  brightest  are  the  best 
This  just  deductioD  still  they  drew. 
And  well  they  practis'd  what  they  knew ; 
Nor  teste,  nor  wit,  deserves  applause. 
Unless  still  true  to  critic  laws ; 
Oood  sense,  of  faculties  the  best. 
Inspire  and  regulate  the  rest, 

O !  how  unlike  the  wit  that  fell, 
Ramsouillet  \X  at  thy  quaint  hotel ; 

•  Seneca  myi^  that  in  Ma  time  the  Romans  were  ar- 
riTsd  at  such  a  pitch  of  luxury,  thnt  the  mallet  was  rec- 
koned stale  which  did  not  die  in  the  hands  of  the  gaesU 

1 9f»  M9lier»*»  comedy. 

tThe  society  at  the  hotel  de  iUmbaminet,  tbonth 
composed  of  the  most  polite  and  intenioos  penwns  In 
Franca,  was  much  Uintad  with  aflbctetion  and  flilse 
taste.    Bee  Fritmn,  Jknage,  fte. 


Where  point,  and  turn,  and  equivoque 
Distorted  everv  word  they  spoke ! 
All  so  intolerably  bright, 
Plain  Common  Sense  was  put  to  flight ; 
Each  speaker,  so  ingenious  ever, 
*Twas  tiresome  to  be  quite  so  clever ; 
There  twisted  Wit  forgot  to  please. 
And  Mood  and  Figure  banish'd  ease ; 
No  votive  altar  smok*d  to  thee. 
Chaste  queen,  divine  Simplicity  ! 
But  forc*d  Conceit,  which  ever  fails. 
And  stiff  Antithesis  prevails  * 
Uneasy  Rivalry  destroys 
Society*s  unlaboured  joys : 
Natdrb,  of  stilte  and  fetters  tir'd, 
Impatient  fit>m  the  wite  retired. 
Long  time  the  exile,  houseless  stray*d 
'TilfSBvioNE  receivM  the  maid. 

Though  here  she  comes  to  bless  our  isle. 
Not  universal  is  her  smile. 
Muse !  snateh  the  lyre  which  Cambridge  strung. 
When  he  the  ompty  ball-room  sung ; 
*Tis  tnn'd  above  thy  pitch,  I  doubt. 
And  thou  no  music  would'st  draw  out ; 
Yet,  in  a  lower  note,  [Presume 
To  sing  the  full  dull  drawing  room.} 

Where  the  dire  circle  keeps  its  stetion. 
Each  common  phrase  is  an  oration ; 
And  cracking  tans,  and  whiepVing  misses. 
Compose  theur  conversation  blisses. 
The  matron  marks  the  goodly  show, 
While  the  tell  daughter  eyes  the  beau — 
The  frigid  beau !  ah !  luckless  fair, 
*Tis  not  for  you  that  studied  air ; 
Ah  !  not  for  you  that  sidelong  glance, 
And  all  that  charming  nonchalance ; 
Ah ;  not  for  you  the  three  long  hours 
He  w<»«hip*d  the  *  cosmetic  powers  ;* 
That  finished  head  which  breathes  perfume, 
And  kills  the  nerves  of  half  the  room  ; 
And  all  the  murders  meant  to  lie 
In  that  large,  languishing,  gray  eye ; 
I>esbt  ^— less  wild  th*  attempt  would  be. 
To  warm  the  snows  of  Rhodope : 
Too  cold  to  fbel,  too  proud  to  feign, 
For  him  you're  wise  and  fair  in  vain  ; 
In  vain  to  charm  him  you  intend, 
Self  is  his  object,  aim,  and  end. 

Chill  shade  of  that  affected  peer. 
Who  dreaded  mirth,  come  safely  here ! 
For  here  no  vulgar  joy  efiaces 
Thy  rage  for  polish,  ton,  and  graces. 
Cold  Ceremony's  leaden  hand, 
Waves  o'er  the  room  her  poppy  wand ; 
Arrives  the  stranger ;  every  guest 
Conspires  to  torture  the  distrest : 
At  once  they  rise — so  have  I  seen — 
You  guess  the  similie  I  mean. 
Take  what  comparison  you  ploase. 
The  crowded  streete,  the  swarming  bees. 
The  pebbles  on  the  shore  that  lie,     ', 

The  late  earl  of  ManMd  told  the  author  that  when 
he  was  ambassador  at  Puis,  he  was  assured  that  it  had 
not  been  unusual  for  those  persons  of  a  purer  taste  who 
frequented  these  assemblies,  to  come  out  from  their  so- 
ciety BO  weary  of  wit  and  laboured  ingenuity,  that  they 
umd  to  exprpss  the  comfort  they  felt  in  their  emancipa- 
tion, by  saying,  *'  AUnuifnamf  it$  §•  UeUmnr 

*  These  grave  and  formal  parties  now  scarcely  eiist, 
having  been  swallowad  up  In  the  reigning  multttadi 
nous  assemblies. 
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The  Btars  which  form  the  eaUzy  ; 

These  serve  t'  embellish  what  is  said. 

And  show,  besides,  that  one  has  read ; — 

At  once  they  rise--4h*  astonished  guest 

Back  in  a  corner  slinks,  distrest ; 

Scar*d  at  the  many  bowinor  round. 

And  shock'd  at  her  own  voice's  sound, 

Forgot  the  thinsr  she  meant  to  say. 

Her  words,  half-uttered  die  away ; 

In  sweet  oblivion  down  she  sinks, 

And  of  her  next  appointment  thinks. 

While  her  loud  neighbour  on  the  right, 

Boasts  what  she  has  to  do  to-night. 

So  very  much,  you'd  swear  her  pride  is 

To  match  the  labours  of  Ajuoidb  ; 

'Tis  true,  in  hyperbolic  measure, 

She  nobiy  calls  her  labours  JPUaiure  ; 

In  this  unlike  AiiCmNA's  son, 

She  never  means  they  should  be  done ; 

Her  fancy  of  no  IxmiU  dreams, 

No  nt  plu9  ultra  stops  her  schemes; 

Twelve !  she'd  have  scom'd  the  paltry  round. 

No  pillars  would  have  mark'd  her  bound ; 

Calps  and  Abtla,  in  vain 

Had  nodded  cross  tfa*  opposing  main ; 

A  circumnavigator  she 

On  Ton's  illimitable  sea. 

We  pass  the  pleasures  vast  and  yarious. 

Of  routs,  not  social,  but  gregarious ; 

Where  high  heroic  self-denial 

Sustains  her  self-inflicted  trial. 

Day  lab'rers !  what  an  easy  life. 

To  feed  ten  children  and  a  wife ! 

No — I  may  juster  pity  spare 

To  the  night  lab'rer's  keener  care ; 

And,  pleas'd,  to  gentler  scenes  retreat. 

Where  Canversation  holds  her  seat. 

Small  were  that  art  which  would  enaore 
The  circle's  boasted  quadrature ! 
See  Vkset's*  plastic  genius  make 
A  circle  every  figure  take; 
Nay,  shapes  and  forms,  which  would  defy 
All  science  of  Geometry ; 
Isosceles,  and  parallel. 
Names,  hard  to  speak,  and  hard  to  spell ! 
The  enchantress  wav'd  her  hand,  and  spoke ! 
Her  potent  wand  the  circle  broke ; 
The  social  spirits  hover  round, 
And  bless  the  liberated  ground. 
Here,  rigid  Cato,  awful  sage ! 
Bold  censor  of  a  thouffhtless  age, 
Once  dealt  his  pointed  moral  round. 
And,  not  unheeded,  fell  the  sound  ; 
The  Muse  his  honour'd  memory  weeps, 
For  Cato  now  with  Roscios  sleeps ! 
Here  once  HoRTKNSiust  lov'd  to  sit, 
Apostate  now  from  social  wit : 
Ah !  why  in  wrangling  senates  waste 
The  noblest  parts,  the  happiest  taste  7 
Why  democratic  thunders  wield. 
And  quit  the  Muses'  calmer  field  7 
Ask  you  what  charms  this  gift  dispense  7 
*Tis  the  strong  spell  of  Common  Sbnsb. 
Away  dull  Ceremony  flew, 
And  with  her  bore  Detraction  too. 


I  aniaUfl  lady  was  remarkabls  for  her  talent  in 
bfeakinc  Ibe  IbnnaUty  of  a  drele,  by  iaviUsf  ber  par- 


ties to  fbrm  ttwmtelves  into  little  leparate  groups, 
t  Tliis  was  written  in  the  year  1787,  when  Mr. 
muD4  Borks  bad  joined  Chs  tbea  oppesftimi. 


Ed> 


Nor  only  geometric  art, 
Does  this  presiding  power  impart ; 
But  cby mists  too,  who  want  the  eai 
Which  makes  or  mars  all  coalescence, 
Of  her  the  secret  rare  might  get. 
How  different  kinds  amalgamate  s 
And  he,  who  wilder  studies  chose. 
Finds  here  a  new  metempsychose ; 
riow  forms  can  other  forms  assume, 
Within  ber  Pythagoric  room ; 
Or  be,  and  stranger  is  th'  event, 
The  very  things  which  Nature  meant ; 
Nor  strive  by  art  and  affectation. 
To  cross  their  genuine  destination. 
Here  sober  duchesses  are  seen. 
Chaste  wits,  and  critics  void  of  spleen ; 
Physicians,  fraught  with  real  science. 
And  whiffs  and  tories  in  alliance ; 
Poets,  fumlling  Christian  duties. 
Just  lawyers,  reasonable  beauties ; 
Bishops  who  preach,  and  peers  who  pay  : 
And  countesses  who  seldom  play  ; 
Learn'd  antiquaries,  who  from  CoUege, 
Reject  the  rust,  and  bring  the  knowledige ; 
And,  hear  it,  Age,  believe  it,  YmUk, — 
Polemics,  really  seeking  truth ; 
And  travellers  of  that  rare  tribe. 
Who've  seen  the  countries  they  describe ; 
Who  study'd  there,  so  strange  their  plan. 
Not  plants,  nor  herbs  alone,  but  man ; 
While  travellers,  of  other  notiofis. 
Scale  mountain  tops,  and  traverse  oceans ; 
As  if  so  much  these  themes  engross. 
The  study  of  mankind,  was  moss. 
Ladies  who  point,  nor  think  me  partiali 
An  epigram  as  well  as  Maxshall; 
Yet  in  all  female  worth  succeed. 
As  well  as  those  who  cannot  read. 

Right  pleasant  were  the  task,  I  ween. 
To  name  the  groupe  which  fill  the  scene ; 
But  rhymes  of  such  fastidious  nature. 
She  proudly  scorns  all  nomenclature. 
Nor  grace  our  northern  names  her  lips. 
Like  Homkr's  catalogue  of  ships. 

Once — ^faithiul  Memory !  heave  a  sigh. 
Here  Roscius  gladdened  every  ey«. 
Why  comes  not  Maro  7  Far  from  town. 
He  rears  the  urn  to  Taste,  and  Brown, 
Plants  cypress  round  the  tomb  of  Gray, 
Or  decks  his  EnglUh  garden  gay ; 
Whose  mingled  sweets  exhale  perfume. 
And  promise  a  perennial  bloom. 
Taste  thou  the  gentler  joys  they  give. 
With  HoRACC  and  with  Lelius  live. 

Hail,  CoNVKRSATioN,  soothing  power. 
Sweet  goddess  of  the  social  hour ! 
Not  with  more  heartfelt  warmth,  at  least. 
Does  Lxuvs  bend,  thy  true  high  priest ; 
Than  I  the  lowest  of  thy  train. 
These  field-flowers  bring  to  deck  thy  fane; 
Who  to  thy  shrine  like  him  can  haste, 
With  warmer  zeal,  or  purer  taste  7 
O  may  thy  worship  long  prevail. 
And  thy  true  votaries  never  fail ! 
Long  may  thy  polish'd  altars  Uaie 
With  waz-ligbts'  undimtnish'd  rays ! 
Still  be  thy  nightly  oflbring  paid. 
Libations  large  of  lemonade ! 
On  silver  vases,  loaded,  rise 
The  biscuits'  ample  sacrifice ! 
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Nor  be  the  milk  white  streams  forgot 
Of  thirst-assuaging,  cool  orgeat ; 
Rise,  iocoDse  pure  from  fragrant  tea, 
Delicious  incense,  worthy  thee ! 

Hail,  Conyersation,  heav'nij  fair, 
Thou  bliss  of  life,  and  balm  of  care ! 
Still  may  thy  gentle  reign  extend, 
And  Taste  with  Wit  and  Science  blend. 
Sofl  polisher  of  razeed  man  ! 
Refiner  of  the  socid  plan ! 
For  thee,  best  solace  of  his  toil ! 
The  sage  consumes  his  midnight  oil ! 
And  keeps  late  vigils,  to  produce 
Materials  for  thy  future  use. 
Calls  forth  the  else  neglected  knowledge,' 
Of  school,  of  travel,  and  of  college. 
If  none  behold,  ah!  wherefore  fair  ? 
Ah  wherefore  wise,  if  none  must  hear  7 
Our  intellectual  ore  must  shine, 
Not  slumber,  idly,  in  the  mine. 
lici  Education's  moral  mint 
The  noblest  images  imprint ; 
Let  Taste  her  curious  touchstone  hold. 
To  try  if  standard  be  the  gold ; 
But  *tis  thy  commerce  Conversation, 
Must  give  it  use  by  circulation ; 
That  noblest  commerce  of  mankind, 
Whose  precious  merchandise  is  mind  ! 

What  stoic  traveller  would  try 
A  sterile  soil,  and  parching  «ky. 
Or  bear  th*  intemperate  northern  zone. 
If  what  he  saw  must  ne*er  be  known  ? 
For  this  he  bids  his  home  farewell ; 
The  joy  of  seeing  is  to  tell. 
Trust  me,  he  never  would  have  stirr'd, 
Were  he  forbid  to  speak  a  word ; 
And  Curiosity  would  sleep. 
If  her  own  secrets  she  must  keep 
The  bliss  of  telling  what  is  past 
Becomes  her  rich  reward  at  last 
Who  mock*d  at  death,  and  danger  smile. 
To  steal  one  peep  at  father  Nile ; 
Who,  at  Palmyra  risk  his  neck, 
Or  search  the  ruins  of  Balbeck ; 
If  these  must  hide  old  Nilus*  fount. 
Nor  Lybian  tales  at  home  recount; 
If  those  must  sink  their  learned  labour, 
Nor  with  their  ruins  treat  a  neighbour  7 
Range — study — ^think — do  all  we  can, 
Colloquial  pleasures  are  for  man. 

Yet  not  fh)m  low  desire  to  shine 
Does  Grenius  toil  in  Lcarhing*8  mine ; 
Not  to  indulge  in  idle  vision. 
But  strike  new  light  by  strong  collision. 
Of  Conversation,  Wisdom's  friend. 
This  is  the  object  and  the  end. 
Of  moral  truth  man's  proper  science. 
With  sense  and  learning  in  alliance. 
To  search  the  depths,  and  thence  produce 
What  tends  to  practice  and  to  use. 
And  next  in  value  we  shall  find 
What  mends  the  taste  and  forms  the  mind ; 
If  high  those  truths  in  estimation, 
Whose  search  is  crown'd  with  demonstration ; 
To  these  assign  no  scanty  praise. 
Our  taste  which  clears,  our  views  which  raise. 
For  grant  the  mathematic  troth 
Best  balances  the  mind  of  youth ; 
Yet  scarce  the  truth  of  Taste  is  found 
To  grow  from  principles  less  sound. 


O'er  books  the  mind  inactive  lies. 
Books,  the  mind's  food,  not  exercise ! 
Her  vigorous  wings  she  scarcely  feels, 
'Till  use  the  latent  strength  reveals ; 
Her  slumbering  energies  call'd  forth, 
She  rises,  conscious  of  her  worth  ; 
And,  at  her  now-found  powers  elated. 
Thinks  them  not  rous'd,  but  new  created. 

Enlighten'd  spirits !  you,  who  know 
What  charms  from  polish'd  converse  flow. 
Speak,  for  you  can,  the  pure  delight 
When  kindling  sympathies  unite ; 
When  correspondent  tastes  impart 
Communion  sweet  from  heart  to  heart , 
You  ne'er  the  cold  gradations  need 
Which  vulgar  souls  to  union  lead  ; 
No  dry  discussion  to  unfold 
The  meaning  caught  ere  well  'tis  told : 
In  taste,  in  learning,  wit,  or  science, 
Still  kindled  souls  demand  alliance  : 
Each  in  the  other  joys  to  find 
The  imaf  e  answering  to  his  mind. 
But  sparks  electric  only  strike 
On  souls  electrical  alike ; 
The  flash  of  intellect  expires. 
Unless  it  meet  congenial  fires : 
The  language  to  th'  elect  alone 
Is,  like  the  mason's  mystery  known 
In  vain  th'  unerring  sign  is  made 
To  him  who  is  not  of  the  trade. 
What  lively  pleasure  to  divine. 
The  thought  implied,  the  hinted  line. 
To  feel  Allusion's  artful  force, 
And  trace  the  image  to  it's  source ! 
Quick  Memory  blends  her  scatter'd  rays, 
'Till  Fancy  kindles  at  the  blaze ; 
The  works  of  as^es  start  to  view. 
And  ancient  Wit  elicits  new. 

But  wit  and  parts  if  thus  we  praise, 
What  noble  altars  should  we  raise. 
Those  sacrifices  could  we  see 
Which  Wit,  O  Virtue  I  makes  to  thee  i 
At  once  the  rising  thought  to  dash. 
To  quench  at  once  the  bursting  flash ! 
The  shining  Mischief  to  subdue. 
And  lose  the  praise,  and  pleasure  too ! 
Tho'  Venus'  self^  could  you  detect  her. 
Imbuing  with  her  richest  nectar. 
The  thought  unchaste — ^to  check  that  thought. 
To  spurn  a  fame  so  dearly  bought ; 
This  is  high  Principle's  controul ! 
This  is  true  continence  of  soul ! 
Blush,  heroes,  at  your  cheap  renown, 
A  vanquish'd  realm,  a  plunder'd  town ! 
Your  conquests  were  to  gain  a  name, 
This  conquest  triumphs  over  fame ; 
So  pure  its  essence,  'twere  destfoy'd 
If  known,  and  if  commended,  void. 
Amidst  the  brightest  truths  believ'd 
Amidst  the  fairest  deeds  achiev'd. 
Shall  stand  recorded  and  admir'd. 
That  Virtue  sunk  what  Wit  inspir'd ! 

But  let  the  letter'd  and  the  fair. 
And,  chiefly,  let  the  wit  beware ; 
You,  whose  warm  spirits  never  fkil. 
Forgive  the  hint  which  ends  my  tale. 
O  shun  the  perils  which  attend 
On  wit,  on  warmth,  and  heed  your  friends ; 
Tho'  Science  nurs'd  you  in  her  bowers, 
Tho'  Fancy  crown  your  brow  with  flowers. 
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Each  thoagfht,  tho'  brigrht  Invention  fill, 

Tbo*  Attic  bees  each  word  distil ; 

Yet,  if  one  pracioua  power  refnae 

Her  gentle  inflnence  to  infuse ; 

If  she  withhold  her  magic  spell. 

Nor  in  the  social  circle  dwell ; 

In  vain  shall  listening  crowds  approve, 

They  *11  praise  yon,  but  they  will  not  love. 

What  is  this  power,  you're  loth  to  mention. 

This  charm,  this  witchcraft?  His  Attention  : 

Mate  angel,  yes ;  thy  look  dispense 

The  silence  of  intelligence  ; 

Thy  graceful  form  I  well  discern. 

In  act  to  listen  and  to  learn, 

*Tis  thou  for  talents  shall  obtain 

That  pardon  Wit  would  hope  in  vain; 


Thy  wond'roos  power,  th^  secret  chafliv 
Shall  Envy  of  her  sting  disarm ; 
Thy  silent  flattery  soothes  our  spirit, 
And  we  forgive  eclipsing  merit ; 
Our  jealous  soub  no  longer  bum. 
Nor  hate  thee,  tho*  thou  shine  in  turn ; 
The  sweet  atonement  screens  the  fault, 
And  love  and  praise  are  cheaply  bought. 

With  mild  complacency  to  hear, 
Tho'  somewhat  long  the  tale  appear,— 
The  dull  relation  to  attend. 
Which  roars  the  story  you  could  mend ; 
'Tis  more  than  wit,  'tis  moral  beauty, 
'Tis  pleasure  rising  out  of  duty. 
Nor  vainly  think,  the  time  you  waste, 
When  temper  triumphs  over  taste. 


BISHOP  BONNER'S  GHOST. 

This  little  poem  was  never  before  published.    A  few  copies  were  printed  by  the  late  earl  of 
Orfbrd  at  his  press  at  Strawberry -hill,  and  given  to  a  few  particular  friends. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 
In  the  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Fulham  is  a  dark  recess ;  at  the  end  of  this  stands  a  cbau*, 
which  once  belonged  to  bishop  Bonner. — A  certain  bishop  of  London,  more  than  two  hundred 
▼ears  after  the  death  of  the  aforesaid  Bonnee.  one  morning  just  as  the  clock  of  the  Gothic  chapel 
had  struck  six,  undertook  to  cut  with  his  own  hand  a  narrow  walk  through  thb  thicket,  which 
18  since  called  the  Monk'S'tDalk,  He  had  no  sooner  begun  to  clear  the  way,  than  lo!  suddenly 
up-started  from  the  chair  the  ghost  of  bishop  Bonnze,  who,  in  a  tone  of  just  and  bitter  indigna- 
tion, uttered  the  following  verses. 


Rbfoemee,  hold !  ah,  spare  my  shade, 

Respect  the  hallow'd  dead  ! 
Vain  pray'r !  I  see  the  op'ning  glade, 

See  utter  darkness  fled. 
Just  so  your  innovating  hand 

Let  in  the  moral  light ; 
So,  chas'd  from  this  bewilder'd  land. 

Fled  intellectual  night 
Where  now  that  holy  gloom  which  hid 

Fair  Truth  fVom  vulgar  ken  ? 
Where  now  that  wisdom  which  forbid 

To  think  that  monks  were  men  7 
The  tangled  mazes  of  the  schools. 

Which  spread  so  thick  before ; 
Which  knaves  entwin'd  to  puzzle  fools. 

Shall  catch  mankind  no  more. 
Those  charming  intricacies  where  ? 

Those  venerable  lies  1 
Those  legends,  once  the  church's  care  ? 

Those  sweet  perplexities  7 
Ah  !  fatal  age,  whose  sons  combin'd 

Of  credit  to  exhaust  us : 
Ah !  fatal  age,  which  gave  mankind 

A  LuTHEE  and  a  Faustus  !* 
Had  only  Jack  and  MARTiNt  liv'd. 

Our  pow'r  had  slowly  fled ; 
Our  influence  longer  had  surviv'd 

Had  layman  never  read. 

*  Tbft  fame  afte  which  brought  heresy  into  thn  church, 
unhappily  introduced  printing  among  the  arts,  by  which 
means  the  Scripturss  were  unluckily  diBseminatod 
amonn^  the  vulf  ar. 

t  How  biihop  Bonner  came  to  have  read  SmfVt  Tale 
of  a  Tub  it  may  now  be  in  vain  to  inquire. 


For  knowledge  flew,  like  magic  spell. 

By  typographic  art ; 
Oh,  shame !  a  peasant  now  can  tell 

If  priests  the  truth  impart 
Ye  councils,  pilgrimages,  creeds 

Synods,  decrees,  and  rules  ! 
Ye  warrants  of  unholy  deeds. 

Indulgences  and  bulls ! 
Where  are  ye  now  7  and  where,  alas  7 

The  pardons  we  dispense  ! 
And  penances,  the  sponge  of  sins ; 

And  Peter*s  holy  pence  7 
Where  now  the  beads  that  used  to  swell 

Lean  Virtue*s  spare  amount  7 
Here  only  faith  and  goodness  fill 

A  heretic's  account. 
But  soft — what  gracious  form  appears 

Is  this  a  convent's  life  ! 
Atrocious  sight !  by  all  my  fears, 

A  prelate  with  a  wife ! 
Ah !  sainted  Mart,*  not  for  this 

Our  pious  labour's  join*d ; 
The  witcheries  of  domestic  bliss 

Had  shook  ev'n  Gaedner's  mind. 
Hence  all  the  sinful,  human  ties. 

Which  mar  the  cloister's  plan  ; 
Hence  all  the  weak  fond  charities. 

Which  makes  man  fisel  for  man. 
But  tortur'd  Memorv  vainly  speaks 

The  projects  we  dcsign'd  ; 

*  An  orthodox  queen  of  the  lixteenth  century,  who 
laboured  with  miffht  and  main,  conjointly  with  theae 
two  venerable  biahnpa  to  extinguiah  a  dangeroua  heresy 
ycleped  the  Reformation. 
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While  this  apoatate  hiahop  seekt 

The  freedom  of  mankind. 
Oh,  born  in  ev'ry  thing  to  shake 

The  systems  plann*d  by  me ! 
So  heterodox,  that  he  would  make 

Both  soul  and  body  free. 
Nor  clime  nor  colour  stay  his  hand ; 

With  charity  depraved. 
He  would  from  Thames  to  Gambia's  strand, 

Have  all  be  free  and  saT*d. 
And  who  shall  change  his  wayward  heart 

His  wilful  spirit  turn  7 


For  those  his  labours  can't  coOTert, 
His  weakness  will  not  burn. 

A  GOOD  OLD  PAPIST. 
Ann.  Dom.  1900. 

%*  By  the  lapse  of  time  the  three  la»t  alanxaa  are  be- 
come unintclligriblo.  Old  cbroiirelea  say,  that  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  18th  century,  a  bill  was  brought  in- 
to the  British  parliament,  by  an  active  voun^  reformer, 
for  the  abolition  of  a  pretended  traffic  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. But  this  only  shows  how  little  (kith  is  to  be  f  iven 
to  the  ezarfrerations  of  history ;  for  as  no  ventige  of 
this  incredible  trade  now  remains,  we  look  upon  the 
whole  story  to  have  been  one  of  those  fictions,  not  un  • 
common  among  authors,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  for 
mer  ages. 


FLORIO. 

A  TALE  FOR  FINE  GENTLEMEN  AND  FINE  LADIES, 

IN  TWO  PARTS, 


TO  THE  HON.  HORACE  WALPOLE.« 

Mt  Deak  Sia, It  would  be  very  flattering  to  me,  if  I  might  hope  that  the  little  tale,  which 

I  now  take  the  liberty  of  presenting  to  yon,  could  amuse  a  few  moments  of  your  tedious  indispo- 
sition. It  is,  I  confess,  but  a  paltry  return  for  the  many  hours  of  agreeable  information  and 
elegant  amusement  wliich  I  have  received  from  your  spirited  and  very  entertaining  writings : 
yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  you  will  receive  it  with  fitvour,  as  a  small  offering  of  esteem  and  grati- 
tude ;  as  an  offering  of  which  the  intention  alone  makes  all  the  little  value. 

The  slight  verses,  sir,  which  I  place  under  your  protection,  will  not,  I  fear,  impress  the  world 
with  a  very  favourable  idea  of  my  poetical  powers ;  But  I  shall,  at  least,  be  suspected  of  having 
some  taste,  and  of  keeping  good  company,  when  I  confess  that  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of 
my  life  have  been  passed  in  your  conversation.  I  should  be  unjust  to  your  very  engaging  and 
well-bred  turn  of  wit,  if  I  did  not  declare  that,  among  ail  the  lively  and  brilliant  things  I  have 
heard  from  you,  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  an  unkind  or  an  ungenerous  one.  Let  me 
be  allowed  to  bear  my  ^ble  testimony  to  your  temperate  use  of  this  charming  faeulty,  so  'de> 
lirhtful  in  itself  but  which  can  only  be  safely  trusted  in  such  hands  as  yours,  where  it  is  guard* 
ed  by  politeness,  and  directed  by  humanity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

January,  27, 1786.  THE  AtJTHOR. 

•  Afterwards  Earl  of  Orford. 


PART  I. 


Florio,  a  youth  of  gay  renown. 
Who  figur*d  much  about  the  town. 
Had  pass'd,  with  general  approbation, 
The  modish  forms  of  education ; 
Knew  what  was  proper  to  be  known, 
Th*  establishM  jargon  ofbon-ton  ; 
Had  learnt,  with  very  moderate  reading. 
The  whole  new  system  of  good  breeding : 
He  studied  to  be  bold  and  rude. 
Tho*  native  feeling  would  intrude : 
Unlucky  sense  and  sympathy. 
Spoilt  the  vain  thing  he  strove  to  be. 
For  Florio  was  not  meant  by  nature, 
A  silly  or  a  worthless  creature : 
He  had  a  heart  disposed  to  feel, 
Hod  life  and  spirit  taste  and  zeal ; 
Was  handsome,  generous ;  but  by  fete, 
Predestin*d  to  a  krge  estate ! 
Hence,  all  that  gracM  his  op*ning  days. 
Was  marr'd  by  pleasure,  spoilt  by  praise. 


The  Destiny,  who  wove  the  thread 
Of  FLoaio*s  bein^,  sighM,  and  said, 
*  Poor  youth  !  this  cumbrous  twist  of  gold. 
More  than  my  shuttle  well  can  hold, 
For  which  thy  anxious  father  toilM, 
Thy  wbite  and  even  thread  has  spoilM : 
'Tis  this  shall  warp  thy  pliant  youth 
From  sense,  simplicity  and  truth. 
Thy  erring  fire,  by  wealth  mislead. 
Shall  scatter  pleasures  round  thy  head. 
When  wholesome  discipline's  oontroul. 
Should  brace  the  sinews  of  thy  soul ; 
Coldly  thou'lt  toil  for  Learning's  prize. 
For  why  should  he  that's  rich  be  wise  7 

The  gracious  Master  of  mankind. 
Who  knew  us  vain,  corrupt  and  blind. 
In  mercy,  tho*  in  anger  said. 
That  man  should  earn  his  daily  bread 
His  lot,  inaction  renders  worse. 
While  labour  mitigates  the  curse. 
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The  idle,  life*8  worst  burthens  bear, 
And  meet,  whflt  tjoil  escapes,  despair ! 

Forgive,  nor  lay  the  fault  on  me. 
This  mixture  of  mythology  ; 
The  rouse  of  Paradise  has  deifn'd 
With  truth  to  mingle  fables  feign'd ; 
And  tho'  the  bard,  who  would  attain 
The  glories,  Milton,  of  thy  strain, 
Will  never  reach  thy  style  or  thoughts, 
He  may  be  like  thee  in  thy  faults ! 

Exhausted  Florio,  at  the  a^e, 
When  youth  should  rush  on  glory^s  stage ; 
When  life  should  open  fresh  and  knew, 
And  ardent  Hope  her  schemes  pursue ; 
Of  youthful  gaiety  berefl. 
Had  scarce  an  unbroachM  pleasure  left ; 
He  found  already  to  his  cost. 
The  shining  gloss  of  life  was  lost ; 
And  Pleasure  was  so  coy  a  prude. 
She  fled  the  more,  the  more  pursuM ; 
Or  if,  o'ertaken  and  caressed. 
He  loathM  and  lefl  her  when  possess^. 
But  Florio  knew  the  world  that  science 
Sets  sense  and  learning  at  defiance  ; 
He  thought  the  world  to  him  was  known, 
Whereas  he  only  knew  the  town ; 
In  men  this  blunder  still  you  find. 
All  think  their  little  set — mankind. 

Tho'  high  renown  the  youth  had  gain*d, 
No  flagrant  crimes  his  life  had  stained. 
No  too!  of  falsehood,  slave  of  passion, 
But  spoilt  by  custom,  and  the  fashion. 
Tho*  known  among  a  certain  set. 
He  did  not  like  to  be  in  debt ; 
He  shudderM  at  the  dicer^s  box, 
Nor  thought  it  very  heterodox. 
That  tradesmen  should  be  sometimes  paid. 
And  bargains  kept  as  well  as  made. 
His  growing  credit  as  a  sinner. 
Was  that  he  Iik*d  to  spoil  a  dinner ;  ^ 
Made  pleasure  and  made  business  wait. 
And  still,  by  system,  came  too  late ; 
Yet,  *twas  a  hopeful  indication. 
On  which  to  fo^nd  a  reputation ; 
Small  habits  well  pursu'd  betimes. 
May  reach  the  dignity  of  crimes. 
And  who  a  justor  claim  preferred. 
Than  one  who  always  broke  his  word ! 

His  mornings  were  not  spent  in  vice,        * 
'Twas  lounging,  sauntering,  eating  ice : 
Walk  up  and  down  St  James*s-street, 
Full  fifty  times  the  youth  vouM  meet : 
He  hated  cards,  detested  drinking. 
But  stroird  to  shun  the  toil  of  thinking ; 
*Twas  doin^r  nothing  was  his  curse. 
Is  there  a  vice  can  plague  us  worse  7 
The  wretch  who  digs  the  mine  for  bread. 
Or  ploughs,  that  others  may  be  fed. 
Feels  less  fttigued  than  that  decreed 
To  him  who  cannot  think,  or  read. 
Not  all  the  peril  of  temptations, 
Not  all  the  conflict  of  the  passions. 
Can  quench  the  spark  of  glory's  flame, 
Or  quite  extinguish  virtue's  name ; 
Like  the  true  taste  for  genuine  saunter. 
Like  sloth,  the  soul's  most  dire  enchanter. 
The  active  fires  that  stir  the  breast. 
Her  poppies  charm  to  fatal  rest. 
They  rule  in  short  and  quick  succession. 
But  SLOTH  keeps  one  long,  fas^  possession ; 


Ambition's  reign  is  quickly  clos'd, 
Th'  usurper  rage  is  soon  depos'd ; 
Intemperance,  where  there's  no  temptation, 
Makes  voluntary  abdication ; 
Of  other  tyrants  short  the  strife, 
But  Indolence  is  king  for  life. 
The  despot  twists  with  sofl  control, 
Eternal  fetters  round  the  soul. 

Yet  tho'  so  polish'd  Florio's  breeding. 
Think  him  not  ignorant  of  reading ; 
For  he  to  keep  him  from  the  vapours, 
Subscrib'd  at  Hookhah's,  saw  the  papers ; 
Was  deep  in  poet's  corner  wit ; 
Knew  what  was  in  italics  writ ; 
Explain'd  fictitious  names  at  will, 
Each  gutted  syllable  could  fill ; 
There  ofl,  in  paragraphs,  his  name 
Gave  symptom  sweet  of  growing  fame ; 
Tho'  yet  Ihey  only  serv'd  to  hint 
That  Florio  lov'd  to  see  in  print. 
His  ample  buckles'  alter'd  shape. 
His  buttons  chang'd,  his  varying  cape. 
And  many  a  standard  phrase  was  his 
Might  rival  bore^  or  banish  quiz  ; 
The  man  who  grasps  this  young  renown, 
And  early  starts  for  Fashion's  crown ; 
In  time  that  glorious  prize  may  wield. 
Which  clubs,  and  ev'n  Newmarket  yield. 
He  studied  while  he  dress'd,  for  true  'tis. 
He  read  ccmpendiuma^  extracts,  beauties, 
Abreges,  dictionaries,  reeueils, 
MercureSf  joumauz,  extracts,  and  feuilles  ; 
No  work  in  substance  now  is  follow 'd, 
The  chemic  extract  only's  swallow'd. 
He  lik'd  those  literary  cooks 
Who  skim  the  cream  of  other's  books ; 
And  ruin  half  an  author's  graces. 
By  plucking  bon-mots  from  their  places ; 
lie  wonders  any  writing  sells. 
But  these  spic'd  mushrooms  and  morells 
His  palate  these  alone  can  touch. 
Where  every  mouthful  is  bonne  bouche. 
Some  phrase,  that  with  the  public  took, 
Was  ail  he  read  of  any  book ; 
For  plan,  detail,  arrangement,  system, 
He  let  them  go,  and  never  miss'd  'em. 
Of  each  new  play  he  saw  a  part. 
And  all  the  amasi^A  by  heart; 
He  found  whatever  they  produce 
Is  fit  for  conversation-use  ; 
Learning  so  ready  for  display, 
A  page  would  prime  him  for  a  day ; 
They  cram  not  with  a  mass  of  knowledge. 
With  smacks  of  toil,  and  smells  of  college. 
Which  in  the  memory  useless  lies. 
Or  only  mak%s  men — good  and  wise. 
This  might  have  merit  once  indeed. 
But  now  for  other  ends  we  read. 

A  friend  he  had,  Bkllario  bight, 
A  reasoning*  reading,  learned  wight ; 
At  least,  with  men  of  Florio's  breeding. 
He  was  a  prodigy  of  reading. 
He  knew  each  stale  and  vapid  lie 
In  tomes  of  French  philosophy;  , 

And  then,  we  fairly  may  presume, 
From  PvRRHO  down  to  David  Hume, 
'Twere  difficult  to  single  out 
A  man  more  full  of  shallow  doubt; 
Ho  knew  the  little  soeptic  prattle. 
The  sophist's  paltry  arts  of  battle ; 
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TalkM  gnjBly  of  th*  Atomic  dance. 
Of  moral  fitness,  fate,  and  chance ; 
Admir*d  the  system  of  Lucretius, 
Whose  matchless  verse  makes  nonsense  spe- 
cious! 
To  this  his  doctrine  owes  its  merits. 
Like  pois*nous  reptiles  kept  in  spirits. 
Tho*  sceptics  dull  his  scheme  rehearse, 
Who  have-not  souls  to  taste  his  verse. 

Bxujuiio  founds  his  reputation 
On  dry  stale  jokes,  about  creation  ; 
Would  prove,  by  argument  circuitous, 
The  combination  was  fortuitous. 
Swore  priests*  whole  trade  was  to  deceive, 
And  prey  on  bigots  who  believe ; 
With  bitter  ridicule  could  jeer, 
And  had  the  true  free-thinking  sneer. 
Grave  arguments  he  had  in  store. 
Which  have  been  answer'd  o*er  and  o*er ; 
And  U8*d,  with  wondVous  penetration 
The  trite,  old  trick  of  false  citation ; 
From  ancient  authors  fond  to  quote 
A  phrase  or  thought  they  never  wrote. 

Upon  his  highest  shelf  there  stood 
The  classics  neatly  cut  in  wood ; 
And  in  a  more  commodious  station. 
Yon  found  them  in  a  French  translation : 
He  swears,  ^tis  from  the  Greek  he  quotes, 
But  keeps  the  French — just  for  the  notes. 
He  worshippM  certain  modern  names 
Who  history  write  in  epigrams, 
In  pointed  periods,  shining  phrases. 
And  all  the  small  poetic  daisies. 
Which  crowd  the  pert  and  florid  style, 
Where  fact  is  dropt  to  raise  a  smile ; 
Where  notes  indecent  or  profane 
Serve  to  raise  doubts,  but  not  explain  : 
Where  all  is  spangle,  glitter,  show. 
And  truth  is  overlaid  below : 
Arts  scorn*d  by  History's  sober  muse. 
Arts  Clarenoon  disdainM  to  use. 
Whatever  the  subject  of  debate, 
*Twas  larded  still  with  sceptic  prate ; 
Begin  whatever  theme  you  will. 
In  unbelief  he  lands  you  still ; 
The  good,  with  shame  I  speak  it,  feel 
Not  half  this  proselyting  zeal: 
While  cold  their  master's  cause  to  own 
Content  to  go  to  heaven  alone ; 
The  infidel  in  liberal  trim. 
Would  carry  aU  the  world  with  him : 
Would  treat  his  wife,  friend,  kindred,  nation, 
Mankind — with  what !  Annihilation. 

Tho*  Florio  did  not  quite  believe  him. 
He  thought,  why  should  a  friend  deceive  him  ? 
Much  as  he  prizM  Bkllario's  wit. 
He  liked  not  all  his  notions  yet ; 
He  thought  him  charming,  pleasant,  odd, 
But  hop'd  one  might  believe  in  God ; 
Yet  such  the  charm's  that  grac'd  his  tongue. 
He  knew  not  how  to  think  him  wrong. 
Tho'  Florio  tried  a  thousand  ways. 
Truth's  insuppressive  torch  would  Maze ; 
Where  once  her  flame  has  burnt,  I  doubt 
If  ever  it  go  fairly  out. 

Yet,  under  great  Bellario's  care. 
He  gain'd  eaoh  day  a  better  air ; 
With  many  a  leader  of  renown. 
Deep  in  the  learning  of  the  town. 
Who  never  other  science  knew. 


But  what  from  that  prime  source  they  drew ; 

Pleas'd,  to  the  opera  they  repair, 

To  get  recruits  of  knowledge  there ; 

Mythology  gain  at  a  glance. 

And  learn  the  classics  from  a  dance : 

In  Ovid  they  ne'er  car'd  a  groat. 

How  far'd  the  vent'rous  Argonaut  ; 

Yet  charm'd  they  see  Medea  rise 

On  fiery  dragons  to  the  skies. 

For  DiDo,»  tno'  they  never  knew  her 

As  Maro's  magic  pencil  drew  her, 

Faithful  and  fond,  and  broken-hearted. 

Her  pious  vagabond  departed ; 

Yet,  for  DiDONE  how  they  roar 

And  Cara  !  Cara  !  loud  encore. 

One  taste,  Bellario's  soul  possess'd 
The  master  passion  of  his  breast ; 
It  was  not  one  of  those  frail  joys, 
Which,  by  possession,  quickly  cloys 
This  bliss  was  solid,  constant,  true, 
'Twas  action,  and  'twas  passion  too 
For  tho^  the  business  might  be  finish'd ; 
The  pleasure  scarcely  was  diminish'd ; 
Did  he  ride  out,  or  sit,  or  walk. 
He  liv'd  it  o'er  again  in  talk ; 
Frolong'd  the  fugitive  delight. 
In  words  by  da^,  in  dreams  by  night, 
'Twas  eating  did  his  soul  allure, 
A  deep,  keen,  modish  epicure ; 
Tho'  once  this  name,  as  I  opine. 
Meant  not  such  men  as  live  to  dine ; 
Yet  all  our  modern  wits  assure  us. 
That's  all  they  know  of  Epicurus  : 
They  fondly  iancy,  that  repletion 
Was  the  chief  good  of  that  fam'd  Grecian. 
To  live  in  gardens  full  o£  flowers. 
And  talk  Philosophy  in  bowers. 
Or,  in  the  covert  of  a  wood. 
To  descant  on  the  Bovereign  good. 
Might  be  the  notion  of  their  founder. 
But  they  have  notions  vastly  sounder ; 
Their  bolder  standards  they  erect. 
To  form  a  more  substantial  sect ; 

Old  Epicurus  would  not  own  'em, 
A  dinner  is  their  summum  bonum. 
More  like  you'll  find  such  sparks  as  these. 
To  Epicurus'  dbities ; 
Like  them  they  mix  not  with  afiairs, 
But  loll  and  laugh  at  human  cares. 
To  beaux  this  difference  is  allow'd, 
They  choose  a  sofa  for  a  cloud ; 
Bellario  had  embrac'd  with  glee, 
This  practical  philosophy. 

Young  Florio's  father  had  a  friend^ 
And  ne'er  did  heaven  a  worthier  send ; 
A  cheerful  knight  of  good  estate. 
Whose  heart  was  warm,  whose  bounty  great 
Where'er  his  wide  protection  spread, 
The  sick  were  cheer'd,  the  hungry  fed ; 
Resentment  vanish'd  where  he  came ; 
And  lawsuits  fled  before  his  name ; 
The  old  esteem'd,  the  young  caress'd  him,^ 
And  all  the  smiling  villasfe  bless'd  him, 
Within  his  castle's  Gothic  gate. 
Sat  Plenty,  and  old-fashioned  state  : 
Scarce  Prudence  could  his  bounties  stints 
Such  characters  are  out  of  print ; 
O  !  would  kind  heav'n,  the  age  to  mend, 

*  Medea  and  Dido  were  tlie  two  reigning  operas  at 
this  time 
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A  new  edition  of  them  send, 
Before  our  tottering  cutles  fall. 
And  Bwarming  nabobs  seize  on  all ! 

Some  little  whims  he  had,  'tis  true, 
But  they  were  harmless,  and  were  few ; 
He  dreaded  nought  like  alteration, 
Improvement  still  was  innovation ; 
He  said,  when  any  change  was  brewing, 
Reform  was  a  fine  name  for  ruin  ;** 
This  maxim  firmly  be  would  hold, 
*  7%at  always  must  be  good  thafs  old.* 
The  acts  wnich  dignify  the  day 
He  thought  portended  its  decay  : 
And  foar*d  twould  show  a  falling  state, 
If  Sternhold  should  give  way  to  Tate. 
The  churches  downfall  he  predicted. 
Were  modem  tunes  not  interdicted  ; 
He  scornM  them  all,  but  crownM  with  palm 
The  man  who  set  the  hundredth  psalm. 

Of  moderate  parts,  of  moderate  wit, 
But  parts  for  life  and  business  fit : 
Whate*er  the  theme ;  he  did  not  fail. 
At  popery  and  the  French  to  rail ; 
And  started  wide,  with  fond  digression 
To  praise  the  protestant  succession. 
Of  BukCKSTONE  he  had  read  a  part. 
And  all  BuRN*8  Justice  knew  by  heart 
He  thought  man's  life  too  short  to  waste 
On  idle  things  callM  wit  and  taste. 
In  books  that  he  might  lose  no  minute. 
His  very  verse  had  business  in  it. 
He  ne*er  had  heard  of  bards  of  Greece, 
But  had  read  half  of  Dver'b  Fleece. 
His  sphere  of  knowledge  still  was  wider, 
His  Georgics,  *  Fmurs  upon  cider  :* 
He  could  produce  in  proper  place. 
Three  apt  quotations  from  the  *  Chase,*t 
And  in  the  hall,  from  day  to  day. 
Old  IsAAO  Walton's  Angler  lay. 

This  good  and  venerable  knight 
One  daughter  had,  his  souPs  delight : 
For  &oe  no  mortal  could  resist  her. 
She  smil'd  like  Hebe's  youngest  sister ; 
Her  Ufo,  as  lovely  as  her  face. 
Each  duty  mark'd  with  every  g^aoe ; 
Her  native  sense  improv'd  by  reading, 
Her  native  sweetness  by  ofood-breeding : 
She  ha^  perus'd  each  choicer  sage 
Of  ancient  date,  or  later  a^fe ; 
But  her  best  knowledge  still  she  found 
On  sacred,  not  on  classic  ground ; 
rPwas  thence  her  noblest  stores  she  drew. 
And  weU  she  practis'd  what  she  knew. 
Led  by  Simplicity  divine. 
She  pfeas'd,  and  never  tried  to  shine ; 
She  gave  to  chance  each  unschoord  feature, 
And  lefl  her  cause  to  sense  and  nature. 

The  sire  of  Florio,  ere  he  died. 
Decreed  fair  Celia  Florio's  bride 
Bade  him  his  latest  wish  attend. 
And  win  the  daughter  of  his  friend : 
When  the  last  rites  to  him  were  paid. 
He  charg'd  him  to  address  the  maid : 
Sir  Gilbert's  heart  the  wish  approv'd 
For  mneh  his  ancient  friend  he  lov'd. 

Six  rapid  months  like  lightning  fly, 

*  TlMMe  lines  were  written  nany  year*  before  the 
French  revolution  had  in  a  manner  realized  Sir  Oil- 
J«rt*«idea  ot  reform. 

t  A  poem  by  Mr.  Somerville. 


And  the  last  gray  was  now  thrown  by  i 
Florio  reluctant,  calls  to  mind 
The  orders  of  a  sire  too  kind : 
Yet  go  he  must ;  he  must  fulfil 
The  hard  conditions  of  the  will : 
Go,  at  that  precious  hour  of  prime, 
Gro,  at  that  swarming,  bustlin?  time. 
When  the  full  town  to  joy  invites. 
Distracted  with  its  own  delights ; 
When  Pleasure  pours  from  her  full  itrn» 
Each  tiresome  transport  in  its  turn ; 
When  Dissipation's  altars  blaze. 
And  men  run  mad  a  thousand  ways ; 
When,  on  his  tablets,  there  were  mund 
Engagements  for  full  six  weeks  round ; 
Must  leave,  with  grief  and  desperation. 
Three  packs  of  cards  of  invitation. 
And  all  the  ravishing  delights 
Of  slavish  days,  and  slee^ess  nights. 

Ye  nymphs,  whom  tyrant  Power  drags  down, 
With  hand  despotic  from  the  town, 
When  Almack's  doors  wide  open  stand. 
And  the  gay  partner's  offor'd  hand 
Courts  to  the  dance ;  when  steaming  rooms, 
Fetid  with  unc^ents  and  perfumes, 
Invite  you  to  the  mobs  polite 
Of  three  sure  balls  in  one  short  niff  ht 
You  may  conceive  what  Florio  felt. 
And  sympathetically  melt ; 
You  may  conceive  the  hardship  dire 
To  lawns  and  woodlands  to  retire, 
When,  freed  from  Winter's  ic^  chain. 
Glad  Nature  revels  on  the  plain ; 
When  blushing  Spring  leads  on  the  Hours, 
And  May  is  prodigal  of  flow*rs ; 
When  Fashion  warbles  thro*  the  grove. 
And  all  is  song,  and  all  is  love  ; 
When  new 'born  breezes  sweep  the  vale. 
And  Health  adds  fragrance  to  the  gale. 


PART  II. 

Six  bays  unconscious  of  their  weight, 
Soon  lodg'd  him  at  Sir  Gilbert's  gate : 
His  trusty  Swiss,  who  flew  still  faster, 
Announc'd  th'  arrival  of  his  master : 
So  loud  the  rap  which  shook  the  door. 
The  hall  re^cho'd  to  the  roar ; 
Since  first  the  castle  walls  were  rear'd 
So  dread  a  sound  had  ne'er  been  heard; 
The  din  alarm'd  the  frighten'd  deer. 
Who  in  a  corner  slunk  for  fear  ; 
The  butler  thought  'twas  boat  of  drum. 
The  steward  swore  the  French  were  come ; 
It  ting'd  with  red  poor  Florio's  face. 
He  thought  himself  in  Portland-place. 
Short  joy  {  he  enter'd,  and  the  gate 
Clos'd  on  him  with  its  ponderous  weight. 
Who,  like  Sir  Gilbert,  now  was  blest  f 
With  rapture  he  embrac'd  his  guest. 
Fair  Cetja  blush'd,  and  Florio  utter*d 
Half  sentences,  or  rather  mutter'd 
DiBJoioted  words — as,  *  honour !  pleasure ! 
*Kind! — vastly  good,  ma'am! — beyond  mea^ 

sure : 
Tame  expletives,  with  which  dull  fashion 
Fills  vacancies  of  sense  and  passion. 
Yet,  tho'  disciple  of  cold  art, 
Fi/>Rio  soon  found  he  had  a  heart ; 
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He  saw ;  and  bat  that  admiration 
Had  been  too  active,  too  like  passion-; 
Or  had  he  been  to  Ton  less  true, 
Cupid  had  shot  him  thro'  and  thro* ; 
But,  vainly  speeds  the  surest  dart. 
Where  Fashion's  mail  defends  the  heart; 
The  shaft  her  cold  repulsion  found, 
And  fell  without  the  pow'r  to  wound : 
For  Fashion,  with  a  mother*s  joy, 
Dipp*d  in  her  lake  the  darling  bo^ ; 
That  lake,  whose  chilling  waves  impart 
The  gift  to  freeze  the  warmest  heart : 
Yet  guarded  as  he  was  with  phlegm. 
With  such  deliffht  he  ey'd  the  dame, 
Found  his  cold  heart  to  melt  before  her, 
And  felt  so  ready  to  adore  her  ; 
That  Fashion  fear'd  her  son  would  yield, 
And  flew  to  snatch  him  from  the  field ; 
O'er  his  touch'd  heart  her  sgis  threw, 
The  goddess  mother  straight  he  knew ; 
Her  power  he  own'd,  she  saw  and  smil'd. 
And  claim'd  the  triumph  of  her  child. 

CnjA  a  table  still  supplied. 
Which  modish  luxury  might  deride : 
A  modest  feast  the  hope  conveys. 
The  master  eats  on  other  days ; 
While  gorffeous  banquets  oft  bespeak 
A  hungry  household  all  the  week. 
A  decent  elegance  was  there. 
And  Plenty  with  her  liberal  air. 
But  vulgar  Plenty jrave  offence. 
And  shock'd  poor  Florio's  nicer  sense  i 
Patient  he  yielded  to  his  fate. 
When  good  Sir  GiLsaaT  piPd  his  plate ; 
He  bow'd  submissive,  made  no  question. 
But  that  'twas  sovereign  for  digestion ; 
But,  such  was  his  unlucky  whim. 
Plain  meats  would  ne'er  agree  with  him ; 
Yet  feign'd  to  praise  the  Gothic  treat. 
And,  if  he  ate  not,  seem'd  to  eat. 

In  sleep  sad  Flokio  hop'd  to  find. 
The  pleasures  he  had  left  behind. 
He  dreamt,  and  lo !  to  charm  his  eyes. 
The  form  of  Weltjk*  seem'd  to  rise ; 
The  gracious  vision  wav'd  his  wand. 
And  banquets  sprang  to  Fuoaio's  hand ; 
Th'  imaginary  savours  rose 
In  tempungodoars  to  his  nose. 
A  bell,  not  iPancy's  false  creation. 
Gives  joyful  *  note  of  preparation :' 
He  starts,  he  wakes,  ihe  bell  he  hears ; 
Alas !  it  rings  for  morning  pray'rs. 

But  how  to  spend  next  tedious  mwning. 
Was  past  his  possible  discerning ; 
Unable  to  amuse  himself^ 
He  tumbled  every  well-ranged  shelf$ 
This  book  was  duU,  and  that  was  wise. 
And  this  was  monstrous  as  to  size. 
With  eager  ioy  he  gobbled  down 
Whate'er  related  to  the  town ; 
Whate'er  look'd  small,  whate'er  look'd  new 
Half.boand,  or  stitch'd  in  pink  or  blue ; 
Old  play-bills,  Astubt's  last  year's  feats. 
And  Opera  disputes  in  sheets. 
As  these  dear  records  meet  his  eyes. 
Ghosts  of  departed  pleasures  rise ; 
He  lays  the  book  upon  the  shelf. 
And  leaves  the  day  to  spend  itself. 

To  cheat  the  tedious  hours,  whene'er 
*  A  oetobrated  cook  and  ooafoctioaer. 


He  sallied  forth  to  take  the  air, 
His  sympathetic  ponies  knew 
Which  way  their  lord's  affections  drew , 
And,  every  time  he  went  abroad. 
Sought  of  themselves  the  London  road ; 
He  ask'd  each  mile  of  every  clown. 
How  far  they  reckon'd  it  to  town  7 
And  still  his  nimble  spirits  rise. 
Whilst  thither  he  directs  his  eyes ; 
But  when  his  coursers  back  he  guides 
The  sinking  mercury  quick  sulMides. 

A  week  he  had  resolv'd  to  stay 
But  found  a  week  in  every  day  ; 
Yet  if  the  gentle  maid  was  by. 
Faint  pleasure  glisten'd  in  his  eye ; 
Whene'er  she  spoke,  attention  hung 
On  the  mild  accents  of  her  tongue  ; 
But  when  no  more  the  room  she  grac'^ 
The  slight  impression  was  effac'd. 
Whene'er  Sir  Gilbkrt's  sporting  guests 
Retail'd  old  news,  or  older  iests, 
Florio,  quite  calm,  and  debonair* 
Still  humm'd  a  new  Italian  air ; 
He  did  not  even  feign  to  hear  *em. 
But  plainly  show'd  ne  could  not  bear  'em. 

CxuA  perceived  his  secret  thoughts, 
But  like  the  youth  with  all  his  faults ; 
Yet  'twas  unlike,  she  softly  said. 
The  tales  ot  love  which  she  had  read. 
Where  heroes  vow'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  knelt; 
Nay,  'twas  unlike  the  love  she  felt; 
Tho'  when  her  sire  the  youth  would  blame. 
She  clear'd  his  but  suspected  fame, 
Ventur'd  to  hope,  with  fault'ring  tongae, 

*  He  would  reform — ^he  was  but  young ;' 
Confess'd  his  manners  wrong  in  part, 

*  But  then — he  had  so  good  a  heart  !' 
She  sunk  each  fault,  each  virtue  rais'd. 
And  still  where  truth  permitted,  prais'd ; 
His  interest  farther  to  secure. 

She  prais'd  his  bounty  to  the  poor 

For,  votary  as  he  was  of  art. 

He  had  a  kind  and  melting  heart; 

Tho',  with  a  smile,  he  us'd  to  own 

He  had  no  time  to  feel  in  town ; 

Not  that  he  blush'd  to  show  compassion^-* 

It  chanc'd  that  year  to  be  the  feshiooi^ 

And  equally  the  modish  tribe. 

To  clubs  or  hospitals  subscribe* 

At  length,  to  wake  ambition's  flame, 
A  letter  nrom  Bkllario  came  ; 
Announcing  the  supreme  delight,' 
Preparing  for  a  certain  night. 
By  Flavia  fair,  retum'd  from  France, 
Who  took  him  captive  at  a  glance : 
The  invitations  all  were  given  ! 
Five  hundred  cards ! — a  little  heaven ! 
A  dinner  first — he  would  present  him. 
And  nothinpf,  nothing  must  prevent  him. 
Whoever  wish'd  a  noble  air. 
Must  gain  it  by  an  entree  there ; 
Of  all  the  glories  of  the  town, 
'Twas  the  first  passport  to  renown. 
Then  ridicul'd  his  rural  schemes. 
His  pastoral  shades,  and  purling  streams ; 
Sneer'd  at  his  present  hnUiant  life. 
His  polished  sire,  and  high.bred  wife 
Thus,  doubly  to  inflame,  he  tried, 
His  curiosity  and  pride. 

The  youth,  with  agitated  he.axty 
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PreparM  directly  to  depart ; 

But,  bound  in  honour  to  obey 

His  father  at  no  distant  day; 

He  promised  soon  to  hasten  down, 

Tho*  business  callM  him  now  to  town ; 

Then  faintJpr  hints  a  cold  proposal — 

But  leaves  it  to  the  knight^s  disposal — 

Stammer'd  half  words  of  love  and  duty, 

And  mutter'd  much  of-—*  worth  and  beauty  ;* 

Something  of  passion  then  he  dropt, 

'  And  hop*d  his  ardour^ — Here  he  stopt ; 

For  some  remains  of  native  truth 

Flush*d  in  his  face,  and  checkM  the  youth ; 

.Yet  still  th*  ambiguous  suffusion. 

Might  pass  for  artless  love's  confusion. 

The  doating  father  thought  *twas  strange, 

But  fancied  men  like  times  might  change ; 

Yet  own*d,  nor  could  he  check  his  tongue, 

It  was  not  so  when  he  was  young. 

That  was  the  reign  of  love  he  swore. 

Whose  halcyon  days  are  now  no  more. 

In  that  blest  age,  for  honour  fam*d, 
Love  paid  the  homage  Virtue  claim*d ; 
Not  that  insipid,  daudling  Cupid, 
With  heart  so  hard,  and  air  so  stupid. 
Who  coldly  courts  the  charms  which  lie 
In  Affectation's  halfcloe'd  eye. 
Love  then  was  honest,  genuine  passion, 
And  manly  gallantry  the  fashion ; 
Yet  pure  as  ardent  was  the  flame 
Excited  by  the  beauteous  dame ; 
Hope  could  subsist  on  slender  bounties. 
And  suitors  fallop'd  o'er  two  counties, 
The  ball's  fair  partner  to  behold, 
Or  humbly  hope — she  caught  no  cold. 

But  mark  how  much  Love's  annals  mend ! 
Should  beauty's  goddess  now  descend ; 
On  some  adventure  should  she  come, 
To  grace  a  modish  drawing-room  ; 
Spite  of  her  form  and  heavenly  air. 
What  beau  would  hand  her  to  a  chair  ? 
Vain  were  that  grace,  which  to  her  son, 
Disclos'd  what  Beauty  had  not  done : 
Vain  were  that  motion  which  betray'd, 
The  goddess  was  no  earth-born  maid ; 
If  noxious  Fako's  baleful  spright. 
With  rites  infernal  rul'd  the  night. 
The  group  absorb'd  in  play  and  pelf^ 
Venus  might  call  her  doves  herself. 

As  Florio  paas'd  the  castle-gate. 
His  spirits  seem  to  lose  their  weight ; 
He  feasts  his  lately  vacant  mind 
With  all  the  joys  he  hopes  to  find ; 
Yet  on  whate*er  his  fitney  broods. 
The  form  of  Ceua  still  intrudes ; 
Whatever  other  sound  he  hears. 
The  voice  of  Ccua  fills  his  ears ; 
Howe'er  his  random  thoughts  might  fly. 
Her  graees  dance  before  his  eye ; 
Nor  was  the  obtrusive  vision  o'er. 
E'en  when  he  reach'd  Bellakio's  door. 
The  friends  embrac'd  with  warm  delieht. 
And  Flavia's  praises  crown'd  the  night. 

Soon  dawn'd  the  day  which  was  to  show. 
Glad  Florio  what  was  heaven  below. 
Flayia,  admired  wherever  known, 
Th'  acknowledg'd  empress  of  bon-ton ; 
O'er  Fashion's  wayward  kinsfdom  reigns, 
And  holds  Billario  in  her  chains ; 
Various  her  powers ;  a  wit  by  day. 


By  night  unmatch'd  for  lucky  |^y» 

The  flattering,  fashionable  tribe, 

Each  stray  bon-mot  to  her  ascribe ; 

And  all  her  *  little  senate'  own 

She  made  the  heat  charade  in  town ; 

Her  midnight  suppers  always  drew 

Whate'er  was  fine,  whate'er  was  new ; 

There  oft  the  brightest  fame  you'd  tee 

The  victim  of  a  repartee ; 

For  Slander's  priestess  still  suppUee 

The  BPonrLias  for  the  sacrifice. 

None  at  her  polish'd  table  sit, 

But  who  aspire  to  modish  wit , 

The  peniflage,  th'  unfeeling  jeer, 

The  civil,  grave,  ironic  sneer ; 

The  laugh  which  more  than  censure  wounds 

Which,  more  than  argument,  confounds. 

There  the  fair  deed,  which  would  engage 

The  wonder  of  a  nobler  age. 

With  unbelieving  scorn  is  beard. 

Or  still  to  selfish  ends  refer'd  ; 

If  in  the  deed  no  flaw  they  find. 

To  some  base  motive  'tis  assign'd 

When  Malice  longs  to  throw  her  dart, 

But  finds  no  vulnerable  part. 

Because  the  Virtues  all  defend, 

At  every  pass,  their  guarded  friend ; 

Then  by  one  slight  insinuation. 

One  scarce  perceiv'd  exaggeration ; 

Sly  Ridicule,  with  half  a  word. 

Can  fix  her  stigma  of~«bsurd; 

Nor  care,  nor  skill,  extracts  the  dart. 

With  which  she  stabs  the  feeling  heart ; 

Her  cruel  caustics  inly  pain, 

And  scars  indelible  remain. 

Supreme  in  wit,  supreme  in  play. 
Despotic  Flavia  all  obey ; 
Small  were  her  natural  charms  of  face. 
Till  heighten'd  with  each  foreign  grace ; 
But  what  subdued  Bellario's  soul 
Beyond  Philosophy's  control. 
Her  constant  table  was  as  fine 
As  if  ten  rajahs  were  to  dine ; 
She  every  day  produc'd  such  fish  as 
Would  gratify  the  nice  Apicius, 
Or  realize  what  we  think  fabulous 
I*  th'  bill  of  fkre  of  Heuoqabalus. 
Yet  still  the  natural  taste  was  cheated, 
'Twas  delug'd  in  some  sauce  one  hated. 
'Twassauce!  'twas  sweetmeat!  'twas  ooofectioat 
All  poignancy !  and  all  perfection  ! 
Rich  entremets^  whose  name  none  knows. 
Ragout*^  tourteSy  tendrariB^  frieandeux^ 
O'  th'  hogs  of  EncuRUs'  sty ; 
Yet  all  so  foreign  and  so  fine, 
'Twas  easier  to  admire,  than  dine. 
O !  if  the  muse  had  power  to  tell 
Each  dish,  no  muse  has  power  to  spell 
Great  goddess  of  the  French  Cainne ! 
Not  with  unhallow'd  hands  I  mean 
To  violate  thy  secret  shade. 
Which  eves  pro&ne  shall  ne'er  invade; 
No!  of  thy  dignity  supreme, 
I,  with  *  mysterious  reverence,'  deem ! 
Or^  should  I  venture  with  rash  hand. 
The  vulgar  would  not  understand ; 
None  but  th'  initiated  know 
The  raptures  Mn  thy  rights  bestow. 
Thus  much  to  tell  I  lawful  deem. 
Thy  works  are  never  what  they  aeem; 
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Thy  will  this  funeral  law  has  put. 
That  nothingf  of  itself  shall  taste. 
Thj  word  this  high  decree  enacted, 
*  In  all  be  nature  counteracted  !* 

Conceive,  who  can,  the  perfect  bliss, 
For  *tis  not  given  to  all  who  guess. 
The  rapturous  joy  Bellario  found. 
When  thus  his  ev'ry  wish  was  crownM. 
To  Floeio,  as  the  best  of  friends. 
One  dish  he  secretly  commends 
Then  hinted,  as  a  special  favour, 
What  gave  it  that  delicious  flavour ; 
A  mystery  he  so  much  reveres. 
He  never  to  unhallow'd  ears 
Would  trust  it.  but  to  him  would  show 
How  far  true  friendship's  power  would  go. 

Florio,  tho'  dazzled  by  the/ete, 
With  far  inferior  transport  eat ; 
A  little  warp  his  taste  had  gain*d, 
Which,  un perceived,  till  now  remain'd ; 
For,  from  himself  he  would  conceal 
The  change  he  did  not  choose  to  feel; 
He  almost  wished  he  conld  be  picking 
An  unsophisticated  chicken ; 
And  when  he  cast  his  eyes  around. 
And  not  one  simple  morsel  found, 
O  give  roe,  was  his  secret  wish. 
My  charming  Cilia's  plainest  dish ! 

Thus  Nature,  struggling  for  her  rights, 
Lets  in  some  little,  casual  lights : 
And  Love  combines  to  war  with  Fashion, 
Tho*  yet  'twas  but  an  infant  passion ; 
The  practised  Flavia  tried  each  art 
Of  sly  attack  to  steal  his  heart ; 
Her  fbrc'd  civilities  oppress. 
Fatiguing  thro*  mere  graciousness : 
While  many  a  gay  intrepid  dame. 
By  bold  assault  essay'd  the  same. 
Fill'd  with  disgust,  he  strove  to  fly 
The  artful  glance  and  fearless  eye ; 
Their  jargon  now  no  more  he  praises, 
Nor  eehoeis  back  their  flimsy  phrases. 
He  felt  not  Ceua's  powers  of  face. 
Till  weigh'd  against  bon4on  grimace ; 
Nor  half  her  genuine  beauties  tasted, 
'Till  with  factitious  charms  contrasted  ; 
Th*  industrious  carpies  hover'd  round. 
Nor  peace  nor  liberty  he  found ! 
By  force  and  flattery  circumvented, 
TV>  play,  reluctant,  he  consented  ; 
Each  dame  her  power  of  pleasing  tried. 
To  fix  the  novice  by  her  side , 
Ofpigeant  he  the  very  best. 
Who  wealth  with  ignorance  possest 
But  Flavia's  rhetoric  best  persuades. 
That  sybil  leads  him  to  the  shades ; 
The  fatal  leaves  around  the  room. 
Prophetic  telhthe  approaching  doom  ! 
Yet,  different  from  the  tale  of  old. 
It  was  the  fiur  one  pluck'd  the  gold ; 
Her  arts  the  ponderous  purse  ejuiaust ; 
A  thousand  borrow'd,  stak'd,  and  lost, 
Wakes  him  to  sense  and  shame  again. 
Nor  force,  nor  fraud  could  more  obtain. 

He  rose,  indignant,  to  attend 
Tlie  summons  of  a  ruin'd  friend. 
Whom  keen  Bellario's  arts  betray 
To  all  the  depths  of  desperate  play ; 
A  thong btless  youth  who  Aear  him  sat, 
Was  plundered  of  his  whole  estate ; 


Too  late  he  call'd  for  Fuauo's  aid, 
A  beggar  in  a  moment  made. 

And  now,  with  horror,  Fijorio  views 
The  wild  confusion  which  ensues ; 
Marks  how  the  dames,  of  late  so  fidr. 
Assume  a  fierce  demoniac  air ; 
Marks  where  the  infernal  furies  hold 
Their  orgies  foul  o'er  heaps  of  gold ; 
And  spirits  dire  appear  to  rise. 
Guarding  the  horrid  mysteries ; 
Marks  how  deforming  passions  tear 
The  bosoms  of  the  losing  fair ; 
How  looks  convuls'd,  and  haggard  faces. 
Chase  the  scar'd  Loves,  and  frighten'd  Graces ! 
Touch'd  with  disdain,  with  horror  fir'd, 
Crua  !  he  murmur'd,  and  retir'd. 

That  night  no  sleep  his  eyelids  prest. 
He  thought ;  and  thought's  a  foe  to  rest: 
Or  if,  by  chance,  he  dos'd  his  eyes, 
What  hideous  spectres  round  him  rise  I 
Distemper'd  Fancy  wildly  brings 
The  broken  images  of  things; 
His  ruin'd  fViend,  with  eye.ball  fizt. 
Swallowing  the  draught  Despair  had  mizt; 
The  frantic  wifo  beside  him  stands, 
With  bursting  heart,  and  wringing  hands ; 
And  every  horror  dreams  bestow. 
Of  pining  want  or  raving  wo. 

Next  room,  to  check,  or  cherish  thought. 
His  library's  retreat  he  sought ; 
He  view'd  each  book,  with  cold  regard. 
Of  serious  sage,  or  lighter  bard; 
At  length,  among  the  motley  band. 
The  Ioler  fell  into  his  hand  ; 
Th'  alluring  title  caught  his  eye. 
It  prorois'd  cold  inanity  : 
He  read  with  rapture  and  surprise, 
And  found  'twas  pleasant,  tho'  'twas  wise  : 
His  tea  grew  cold,  whilst  he,  unheeding. 
Pursued  this  reasonable  reading. 
He  wonder'o  at  the  change  he  found, 
Th'  elastic  spirits  nimbly  bound ; 
Time  slipt,  without  disgust,  away. 
While  many  a  card  unanswer'd  lay  : 
Three  papers,  reeking  from  the  press. 
Three  pamphlets  thin,  in  azure  dress. 
Ephemeral  literature  well  known, 
The  lie  and  scandal  of  the  town ; 
Poison  of  letters,  morals,  time  I 
Assassin  of  our  day's  fresh  prime ! 
These,  on  his  table,  half  the  day, 
Unthought  of,  and  neglected  lay. 

Florio  had  now  full  three  hours  read. 
Hours  which  he  us'd  to  waste  in  bed ; 
His  pulse  beat  virtue's  vigorous  tone. 
The  reason  to  himself  unknown ; 
And  if  he  stopped  to  seek  the  cause. 
Fair  Ceua's  image  filled  the  pause. 

And  now,  announc'd  Bellario's  name 
Had  almost  quench'd  the  new-bom  flame : 
*  Admit  him,'  was  the  ready  word 
Which  first  escap'd  him,  not  unheard 
When  sudden,  to  his  mental  sight. 
Uprose  the  horrors  of  last  ni^ht ; 
His  plunder'd  friend  before  him  stands. 
And — *  not  at  home,'  his  firm  commands. 
He  fblt  the  conquest  as  a  Joy 
The  first  temptation  would  destroy. 
He  knew  next  day  that  Hymen's  hand. 
Would  tack  the  slight  and  slippery  band. 
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Which,  in  loose  bondage,  would  ensnare 

Bkixario  bright  and  I'lavia  fair. 

Oft  had  he  promisM  to  attend 

The  nuptials  of  his  happy  friend  : 

To  go— to  stay — alike  he  fears ; 

At  length  a  bolder  flight  he  dares : 

To  Gkija  be  resolves  to  fly, 

And  catch  fresh  virtue  from  her  eye. 

Though  three  full  weeks  did  yet  remain, 

Ere  he  en£ag*d  to  come  again. 

This  planne  tremblingly  embraced. 

With  doubtful  zeal,  and  fluttering  haste ; 

Nor  ventur'd  he  one  card  to  read. 

Which  might  his  virtuous  scheme  impede ; 

Each  note,  he  dreaded  might  betray  him. 

And  shudderM  lest  each  rap  should  stay  him. 

fiehold  him  seated  in  bis  chaise ; 

With  face  that  self  distrust  betrays ; 

He  hazards  not  a  single  glance. 

Nor  through  the  glasses  peeps  by  chance, 

Lest  some  old  friend,  or  haunt  well  known. 

Should  melt  his  resolution  down. 

Fast  as  his  foaming  coursers  fly, 

Hyde-park  attracts  his  half.rais*d  eye ; 

He  steals  one  fearful,  conscious  look. 

Then  drope  his  eye  upon  his  book. 

Triumphant  he  persists  to  go ; 

But  gives  one  sigh  to  Roiten'row. 

Long  as  he  view*d  Augusta's  tow*rs. 

The  sight  relax*d  his  thinking  powers ; 

In  vain  he  better  plans  revolves. 

While  the  soft  scene  his  soul  dissolves ; 

The  tow*rs  once  lost,  his  view  he  bends. 

Where  the  receding  smoke  ascends ; 

But  when  nor  smoke,  nor  tow*rs  arise. 

To  charm  his  heart  or  cheat  his  eyes  ; 

When  once  he  got  entirely  clear 

From  this  enfeebling  atmosphere  ; 

His  mind  was  braced,  his  spirits  light, 

His  heart  was  gay,  his  humour  bright 

Thus  feeling,  at  his  inmost  soul. 

The  sweet  reward  of  selfcontroul, 

Impatient  now,  and  all  alive, 

He  thought  he  never  should  arrive ; 

At  last  he  spies  Sir  Gilbert's  trees ; 

Now  the  near  battlements  he  sees ; 

The  gates  he  enter*d  with  delight. 

And,  self-announc*d,  embrac*d  the  knight : 

The  youth  his  joy  unfeign*d  exprest, 

The  knight  with  joy  receiv*d  his  guest. 

And  own*d,  with  no  unwilling  tongue, 

*Twas  done  like  men  when  he  was  young. 

Three  weeks  subducted,  went  to  prove, 

A  feeling  like  old-faahion'd  love. 

For  Cells,  not  a  word  she  said. 

But  blushM,  *  celestial,  rosy  red  I* 

Her  modest  charms  transport  the  youth. 

Who  promisM  everlasting  truth. 

Celia,  in  honour  of  the  dav. 
Unusual  splendour  would  display : 
Such  was  the  charm  her  sweetness  gave. 
He  thought  her  wcdgwood  iiad  been  sine , 
Her  taste  diffused  a  gracious  air. 
And  chaste  SiiAplicity  was  there. 
Whose  secret  power,  though  silent,  great  is, 
The  loveliest  of  the  sweet  Penates. 
Florio,  now  present  to  the  scene. 
With  spirits  light,  and  gracious  mien. 
Sir  Gilbert's  port  politely  praises. 
And  carefully  avoids  French  phrases ; 


Endures  the  daily  dissertation 

On  land-tax,  and  a  ruin*d  nation ; 

Listens  to  many  a  tedious  tale 

Of  poachers,  who  deserv'd  a  jail ; 

Heard  all  the  business  of  Ihe  quorum. 

Each  cause  and  crime  produc'd  before  'em  : 

Heard  them  abuse  with  complaisance 

The  language,  wines,  and  wits  of  France; 

Nor  did  he  hum  a  single  air. 

While  good  Sir  Gilbert  fill'd  his  chair. 

Abroad,  with  joy  and  grateful  pride, 
He  walks,  with  Celia  by  his  side : 
A  thousand  cheerful  thoughts  arise. 
Each  rural  scene  enchants  his  eyes ; 
With  transport^  he  begins  to  look 
On  Nature's  all  instructive  book  ; 
No  objects  now  seem  mean,  or  low. 
Which  point  to  Him  from  whom  they  flow. 
A  berry  or  a  bud  excites 
A  chain  of  reasoning  which  delights, 
Which  spite  of  sceptic  ebulitions. 
Proves  atheists  not  the  best  logicians. 
A  tree,  a  brook,  a  blade  of  grass, 
Suggests  reflections  as  they  pass, 
Till  Florio,  with  a  sigh,  confest 
The  simplest  pleasures  are  the  best 
Bellario's  systems  sink  in  air. 
He  feels  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair. 
As  pious  Celia  rais'd  the  theme 
To  holy  faith  and  love  supreme ; 
Enlighten'd  Florio  learn'd  to  trace 
In  Nature's  God  the  God  of  grace. 

In  wisdom  as  the  convert  rrew 
The  hours  on  rapid  pinions  flew. 
When  call'd  to  dress,  that  Titus  wore 
A  wig  the  alter'd  Florio  swore ; 
Or  else,  in  estimating  time. 
He  ne'er  had  mark'd  it  as  a  crime, 
That  he  had  lost  but  one  day*$  blessing, 
When  we  so  many  lose,  by  dressing. 

The  rest,  suffice  it  now  to  say. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  nsual  way. 
Cupid,  impatient  for  his  hour, 
Revil'd  slow  Themis'  tedious  power. 
Whose  parchment  legends,  singing,  sealing. 
Are  cruel  forms  for  Love  to  deal  in. 

At  length  to  Florio's  eajjrer  eyes, 
Behold  the  day  of  bliss  arise  ! 
The  golden  sun  illumes  the  globe. 
The  burning  torch,  the  saffron  robe. 
Just  as  of  Old,  glad  Hymen  wears. 
And  Cupid,  as  of  old,  appears 
In  Hymen's  train ;  so  strange  the  ease 
They  hardly  knew  each  other's  face  ; 
Yet  both  eoniees'd  with  glowing  heart 
They  never  were  design'd  to  part ; 
Quoth  Hjmen,  sure  you're  strangely  slighted 
At  weddings  not  to  be  invited ; 
The  reason's  clear  enough,  qnoth  Cupid, 
My  company  is  thought  but  stupid. 
Where  Plutus  is  the  favourite  guest, 
For  he  and  I  scarce  speak  at  test 

The  selflsame  sun  which  joins  the  twain 
Sees  Fiavia  sever'd  from  her  swain ; 
Bellario  sues  for  a  divorce. 
And  both  pursue  their  sep'rato  course. 

Oh  wedded  lb ve !  thy  bliss  how  rare ! 
And  yet  the  ill-assorted  pair ; 
The  pair  who  choose  at  Fashion's  voice. 
Or  drag  the  chain  of  venal  choice ; 
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RaYe  litUe  cause  to  enrae  the  state. 
Who  tnake^  shoald  never  blame  their  fate , 
Such  flimsy  ties,  saj  where*8  the  wonder, 
If  Doctors  Commons  snap  asunder. 
In  either  case,  *tis  still  the  wife, 
Gives  cast  and  colour  to  the  life. 
Florio  escapM  from  Fashion's  school 


His  heart  and  conduct  learns  to  rule ; 
Conscience  his  useful  life  approves ; 
He  serves  his  God,  his  country  loves ; 
Reveres  her  laws,  protects  her  rights. 
And,  for  her  interests,  pleads  or  fights 
Reviews  with  scorn  his  former  life. 
And,  for  his  rescue,  thanks  his  wifb. 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE : 


A  POEM, 


•O  great  design ! 


Te  sons  sf  mercy!  O  complete  your  work; 
Wrench  from  Oppression's  hand  the  iron  rod. 
And  bid  the  cruel  feel  the  pains  they  give. 

ThompBon'B  ^*  Liberty. 


If  Heaven  has  into  being  deign'd  to  call 
Thy  light,  O  liberty !  to  shine  on  all ; 
Bright  intellectual  sun  !  why  does  thy  ray 
To  earth  distribute  only  partial  day  7 
Since  no  resisting  cause  from  spirit  flows 
Thy  universal  presence  to  oppose ; 
No  obstacles  bv  nature's  hand  imprest. 
Thy  subtle  and  ethereal  beams  arrest ; 
Not  sway'd  by  Matter  is  thy  course  benign. 
Or  more  direct  or  more  oblique  to  shine ; 
Nor  Motion's  laws  can  speed  thy  active  course, 
Nor  strong  Repulsion's  pow'rs  obstruct    thy 

force; 
Since  there  is  no  convexity  in  mind. 
Why  are  thy  genial  beams  to  parts  oonfin'd  7 
While  the  chill  north  with  thy  bright  ray  is 

blest. 
Why  should  fell  darkness  half  the  south  invest  7 
Was  it  decreed,  fair  Freedom  !  at  thv  birth. 
That  thou  should'd  ne'er  irradiate  all  the  earth  1 
While  Britain  basks  in  thy  full  blaze  of  light. 
Why  lies  sad  iliric  quench'd  in  total  night  7 

Thee  only,  eober  goddess !  I  attest. 
In  smiles  chastis'd,  and  decent  graces  drest. 
To  thee  alone  pure  daughter  of  the  Aies, 
The  hallow'd  incense  of  the  bard  should  rise  7 
Not  that  mad  liberty,  in  whose  wild  praise 
Too  ofl  he  trims  his  prostituted  bays  ; 
Not  that  unlicens'd  monster  of  the  crowd. 
Whose  roar  terriflc  bursts  in  peals  so  loud, 
DeaPning  the  ear  of  Peace ;  fierce  Faction's  tool. 
Of  rash  Sedition  born,  and  mad  Misrule; 
Whose   stubborn    mouth,   rejecting    Reason's 

reign. 
No  strength  can  govern,  and  no  skill  restrain ; 
Whose  magic  cries  the  frantic  vulgar  draw 
To  spurn  at  Order,  and  to  outrage  Law ; 
To  tread  on  grave  Authority  and  Fow'r, 
And  shake  the  work  of  ages  in  an  hour  : 
Convuls'd  her  voice,  and  pestilent  her  breath. 
She  raves  of  mercy,  while  she  deals  out  death ; 
Each  blast  is  fate ;  she  darts  from  either  hand 
Red  conflagration  o'er  the  astonish 'd  land; 
Clamouring  for  peace,  she  rends  the  air  with 

noise. 
And  to  reform  a  part,  the  whole  destroys. 
Reviles  oppression  only  to  oppress. 
And  in  the  act  of  murder,  breathes  redress, 
fluch  have  we  seen  on  Freedom's  genuine  coast, 


Bellowing  for  blessings  which  were  never  lost. 
'Tis  past,  and  Reason  rules  the  lucid  hour. 
And  beauteous  Order  reassumes  his  power : 
Lord  of  the  bright  ascendant  may  he  reign. 
Till  perfect  Peace  eternal  sway  maintain  !* 
O,  plaintive  Southerne  !t  whose  impassion'd 

page 
Can  melt  the  soul  to  grief,  or  rouse  to  rage ! 
Now,    when    congenial    themes    engage    the 

Muse, 
She  burns  to  emulate  thy  generous  views ; 
Her  failing  efibrts  mock  her  fond  desires, 
She  shares  thy  feelings,  not  partakes  thy  fires. 
Strange  pow'r  of  song  the  strain  that  warms  the 

heart 
Seems  the  same  inspiration  to  impart; 
Touch'd  by  th*  extrinsic  energy  alone. 
We  think  the  flame  wliich  melts  us  is  our  own  : 
Deoeiv'd,  for  genius  we  mistake  delight, 
Charm'd  as  we  read,  we  fancy  we  can  write. 
Though  not  to  me,  sweet  bard,  thy  pow'rs 

belong, 
The  cause  I  plead  shall  sanctify  my  song. 
The  Muse  awakes  no  artificial  fire. 
For  Truth  rejects  what  Fancy  would  inspire  : 
Here  Art  would  weave  her  gayest  flow'rs  in  vain, 
The  bright  invention  Nature  would  disdain. 
For  no  fictitious  ills  these  numbers  flow. 
But  living  anguish,  and  substantial  wo ; 
No  individual  griefs  ray  bosom  melt. 
For  millions  feel  what  Oronoko  felt : 
Fir'd  by  no  single  wrongs,  the  countless  host 
I  mourn,  by  rapine  dragg'd  from  Afric's  coast. 
Perish  th'  illiberal  thought  which  would  de- 

base 
The  native  genius  of  the  sable  race ! 
Perish  the  proud  philosophy,  which  sought 
To  rob  them  of  the  pow'rs  of  equal  thought ! 
Does  then  th'  immortal  principle  within 
Change  with  the  casual  colour  of  the  skin  7 
Does  Matter  goveni  Spirit?  or  is  mind 
Degraded  by  the  form  to  which  'tis  join'd  7 
No:  they  have  heads  to  think,  and  hearts  to 

feel. 
And  souls  to  act,  with  firm,  though  erring  zeal : 
For  they  have  keen  affections,  kind  desires. 
Love  strong  as  death,  and  active  patriot  fires  ; 

*  Alluding  to  the  riou  of  London  in  the  year  1780. 
t  Author  of  the  tragedy  of  Oronoko. 
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All  the  rude  energr^,  the  fervid  flame, 
Of  high-ioalM  passion,  and  ingenuous  shame  : 
Strong,  but  luxuriant  virtues  boldly  shoot 
From  the  wild  vigour  of  a  savage  root 

Nor  weak  their  sense  of  honour's  proud  con- 
trol, 
For  Pride  is  virtue  in  a  Pagan  soul ; 
A  sense  of  worth,  a  conscience  of  desert, 
A  high,  unbroken  haughtiness  of  heart ; 
That  self.same  stuff  which  erst  proud  empires 
swayM,  [made. 

Of  which   the  conquerors  of  the  world  were 
Capricious  fate  of  men !  that  very  pride 
In  Afric  scourgM,  in  Rome  was  deify *d. 

No  muse,  O  Quashi  !*  shall  thy  deeds  relate, 
No  statue  snatch  thee  from  oblivious  fate  ! 
Forihou  wast  born  where  never  gentle  Muse 
On  valour's  grave  the  flow'rs  of  C^nius  strews ; 
And  thou  wast  born  where  no  recording  page 
Plucks  the  fair  deed  from  Time's  devouring  rage: 
Had  Fortune  placM  thee  on  some  happier  coast, 
Where  polis^a  Pagans  souls  heroic  boast. 
To  thee  who  sought'st  a  voluntary  grave, 
Th'  injur*d  honours  of  thy  name  to  save. 
Whose  generous  arm  thy  barbarous  master 

spar*d, 
Altars  had  smok*d,  and  temples  had  been  rear'd. 

Whene'er  to  Afric's  shores  I  turn  my  eyes. 
Horrors  of  deepest,  deadliest  guilt  arise; 
I  see,  by  more  than  Fancy's  mirror  shown, 
The  burning  village  and  the  blazing  town : 
See  the  dire  victim  torn  from  social  life. 
The  shrieking  babe,  the  agonizing  wife  ! 
She,  wretch  forlorn  !  is  dragg'd  by  hostile  hands. 
To  distant  tyrants  sold,  in  distant  lands  ! 
Transmitted  miseries,  and  successive  chains. 
The  sole  sad  heritage  her  child  obtains  ! 
E'en  this  last  wretched  boon  their  foes  deny, 
To  weep  together,  or  together  die. 
By  felon  hands,  by  one  relentless  stroke. 
See  the  fond  links  of  feeling  Nature  broke ! 
The  fibres  twisting  round  a  parent's  heart, 
Tom  from  their  grasp,  and  bleeding  as  they  part 
Hold !  murderer's,  hold !  nor  aggravate  distress ; 
Respect  the  passions  you  yourselves  possess, 
Ev'n  you  of  rufKan  heart  and  ruthless  hand. 
Love  your  own  offspring,  love  your  native  land : 
Ev'n  you,  with  fond  impatient  feelings  burn. 
Though  free  as  air,  though  certain  of  return. 
Then,  if  to  you  who  voluntarily  roam. 
So  dear  the  memory  of  your  distant  home, 
O  think  how  absence  the  lov'd  scene  endears 
To  him  whose  food  is  groans,  whose  drink  is 
tears; 

•  It  is  a  point  of  honour  among  nefn^tes  of  a  high  spi- 
rit to  die  rather  than  to  suffer  tlwir  glossy  skin  to  bear 
the  mark  of  the  whip.  Q,uashi  had  somehow  offended 
his  roaster,  a  young  planter  with  whom  he  had  been 
bred  lip  in  the  endearing  intimaey  of  a  piay-feilow.  His 
services  had  been  Ikithml ;  his  attachment  affectionate. 
The  roaster  resolved  to  punish  him.  and  pursued  him  for 
that  purpose.  In  trying  to  escape  duashi  stumbled  and 
fell ;  the  master  fell  upon  him:  they  wrestled  long  fvitb 
doubtful  victory ;  at  length  Q-uasbi  got  uppermost,  and 
being  (irmly  seated  on  his  master's  breast,  he  secured  his 
legs  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  drew  a  sharp 
knife,  then  said,  *  master,  I  have  been  bred  up  with  you 
fh>m  a  child;  I  loved  you  as  myself;  in  return,  you  have 
oondemned  me  to  a  punishment  of  which  I  must  ever 
have  borne  the  marks— thus  only  can  I  avoid  them ;'  so 
saying,  he  drew  the  knife  with  all  his  strength  across 
his  own  throat,  and  fell  down  dead,  without  a  groan,  on 
his  master's  body. — Ranuaf**  Eisajf  on  Ike  Tnatment 
^Jifrium  Oaves. 


Think  on  the  wretch  whose  aggravated  paini 
To  exile  misery  adds,  to  misery  chains. 
If  warm  your  heart,  to  British  feelings  true, 
As  dear  his  land  to  him  as  yours  to  you ; 
And  Liberty,  in  you  a  hallow'd  flame. 
Burns,  unextinguish'd  in  his  breast  the  same. 
Then  leave  him  holy  Freedom's  cheering  smile. 
The  heav'n-taught  fondness  for  the  parent  soil ; 
Revere  afibctions  mingled  with  our  frame, 
In  every  nature,  every  clime  the  same ; 
In  all,  these  feelings  equal  sway  maintain  : 
In  all  the  love  of  Home  and  Freedom  reign ; 
And  Tempe's  vale,  and  parch'd  Angola's  sand. 
One  equal  fondness  of  their  son's  command. 
Th'  unoonquer'd  savage  laughs  at  pain  and  toil. 
Basking  in  Freedom's  beams  which  gild  his  na- 
tive soil. 
Does  thirst  of  empire,  does  desire  of  fame, 
(For  these  are  specious  crimes)  our  rage  in- 
flame 7 
No :  sordid  lust  of  gold  their  fkte  controls. 
The  basest  appetite  of  basest  souls ; 
Gold,  better  gain'd  by  what  their  ripening  sky. 
Their  fertile  fields,  their  arts,*  and  mines  supply. 
What  wrongs,  what  injuries  does  Oppression 
plead. 
To  smooth  the  crime  and  sanctify  the  deed  7 
What  strange  offence,  what  aggravated  sin  7 
They  stand  convicted— of  a  darker  skin  ! 
Barbarians,  hold !   th'  opprobrious  commerce 

spare, 
Respect  his  sacred  image  which  they  bear. 
Though  dark  and  savage,  ignorant  and  blind. 
They  claim  the  common  privilege  of  kind ; 
Let  malice  strip  them  of  each  other  plea. 
They  still  are  men,  and  men  should  still  be  free. 
Insulted  Reason  loaths  the  inverted  trade- 
Loathes,  as  she  views  the  human  purchase  made; 
The  outrag'd  goddess,  with  abhorrent  eyes. 
Sees  MAN  the  traffic,  souls  the  merchandise  ! 
Man,  whom  fair  Commerce  taught  with  judging 

eye, 
And  liberal  hand,  to  barter  or  to  buy, 
Indignant  Nature  blushes  to  behold. 
Degraded  man  himself,  truck'd,  barter'd,  sold  : 
Of  ev'ry  native  privilege  berefl. 
Yet  curs'd  with  ev'ry  wounded  fbeling  left 
Hard  lot !  each  brutal  snfFVing  to  sustain. 
Yet  keep  the  sense  acute  of  human  pain. 
Plead  not,  in  reason's  palpable  abuse, 
Their  sense  of  feelingt  callous  and  obtuse : 
From  heads  to  hearts  lies  Nature's  plain  appeal. 
Though  few  can  reason,  all  mankind  can  feel. 
Though  wit  may  boast  a  livelier  dread  of  shame, 
A  loftier  sense  of  long  refinement  claim ; 
Though  polish'd  manners  may  fresh  wants  in. 

vent. 
And  nice  distinctions  nicer  souls  torment ; 
Though  these  on  finer  spirits  heavier  fall, 
Yet  natural  evils  are  the  same  to  all. 
Tho'  wounds  there  are  which  reason's  force  may 

heal. 
There  needs  no  logic  sure  to  make  us  fbel. 
The  nerve,  howe'er  untutor'd,  can  sustain 
A  sharp  unutterable  sense  of  pain; 

•  Besides  many  valuable  productions  of  the  soil,  cloths 
and  carpets  of  exquisite  manufacture  are  brought  from 
the  coast  of  Guinea. 

t  Nothing  is  more  iVequent  than  this  cruel  and  rtupid 
argument,  that  they  do  not  feel  the  miseries  inflicted  on 
them  as  Europeans  would  do. 
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Ai  ezqniflitely  fkshkmM  in  a  slaye, 
As  where  unequal  fate  a  sceptre  gave. 
Sense  is  as  keen  where  Gambia^s  waters  glide, 
As  v^bere  proud  Tiber  rolls  his  classic  tide. 
Though  verse  or  rhetoric  point  the  feeling  line, 
Thej  do  not  whet  sensation,  but  define. 
Did  ever  wretch  less  feel  the  galling  chain. 
When  Zeno  provM  there  was  no  ill  in  pain  ? 
In  vain  the  sage  to  smooth  its  horror  tries ; 
Spartans  and  Helots  see  with  different  eyes ; 
Their  miseries  philosophic  quirks  deride. 
Slaves  groan  in  pangs  disown*d  by  stoic  pride. 

When  the  fierce  sun  darts  vertical  his  beams, 
And  thirst  and  hunger  mix  their  wild  extremes ; 
When  the  sharp  iron*  wounds  his  inmost  soul. 
And  his  strain'd  eyes  in  burning  anguish  roll ; 
Will  the  parch'd  negro  own,  ere  he  expire, 
No  pain  in  hunger,  and  no  heat  in  fire  7 

For  him,  when  agony  his  frame  destroys. 
What  hope  of  present  fame  or  future  joys  7 
For  thai  have  heroes  shortenM  nature's  date. 
For  thU  have  martyrs  gladly  met  their  fate ; 
But  him  forlorn,  no  heroes  pride  sustains. 
No  martyr's  blissful  vision  soothe  his  pains ; 
Sullen,  he  mingles  with  his  kindred  dust. 
For  he  has  learn'd  to  dread  the  Christian's  trust ; 
To  hira  what  mercy  can  that  God  display, 
Whoee  servants  murder,  and  whose  sons  betray  7 
Savage !  thy  venial  error  I  deplore. 
They  are  not  Christians  who  infest  thy  shore. 

O  thou  sad  spirit,  whose  preposterous  yoke 
The  great  deliverer  Death,  at  length  has  broke, 
Releas'd  from  misery,  and  escap'd  from  care. 
Go,  meet  that  mercy  man  deny'd  thee  here. 
In  thy  dark  home,  sure  refuge  of  th'  oppress'd, 
The  wicked  vex  not,  and  the  weary  rest 
And,  if  some  notions,  vague  and  undefin'd. 
Of  future  terrors  have  assaiPd  thy  mind  ; 
If  such  thy  masters  have  presum'd  to  teach. 
As  terrors  only  they  are  prone  to  preach  ; 
(For  should  they  paint  eternal  Mercy's  reign. 
Where  were  the  oppressor's  rod,  the  captive's 

chain  7) 
If,  then,  thy  troubled  soul  has  learn'd  to  dread 
The  dark  unknown  thy  trembling  footsteps  tread; 
On  Him,  who  made  thee  what  thou  art,  depend ; 
He,  who  withholds  the  means,  accepts  the  end. 
Thy  metal  night  thy  Saviour  will  not  blame ; 
He  died  for  those  who  never  heard  his  name. 
Not  thine  the  reckoning  dire  of  Light  abus'd. 
Knowledge  disgrac'd,  and  LiBRarv  misus'd ; 
On  thee  no  awful  judge  incens'd  shall  sit 
For  parts  perverted,  and  dishonour'd  wit. 
Where  ignorance  may  be  found  the  safest  plea, 
How  many  learn'd  and  wise  shall  envy  thee  ! 
And  thou,  whits  savage  !  whether  lust  of  gold 
Or  lust  of  conquest  rule  thee  unconlroU'd  ! 
Hero,  or  robber ! — by  whatever  name  ! — 
Thou  plead  thy  impious  claim  to  wealth  or  fame ; 
Whether  inferior  mischief  be  thy  boast, 
A  tyrant  trader  rifling  Congous  coast ; 
Or  bolder  carnage  track  thy  crimson  way. 
Kings  dispoasess'd,  and  provinces  thy  prey  ; 
Whether  thou  pant  to  tame  earth's  distant 
bound ; 

*  Thii  is  not  laid  flguratively.  The  writer  of  these 
lines  has  seen  a  complete  set  of  chains,  fitted  to  every 
separate  limb  of  these  unhappy,  innocent  men ;  together 
with  instruments  for  wrenching  open  the  Jaws,  contri- 
ved with  sach  ingenious  cruelty  as  wouU  graliiy  Uie 
tendeVmercies  of  an  inquisitor. 


All  Cortez  mnrder'd,  all  ColnmbuB  found ; 
O'er  plander'd  realms  to  reign,  detested  lord. 
Make  millions  wretched,  and  thyself  abhorr'd: — 
Whether  Cartouche  in  forests  break  the  law. 
Or  bolder  C»sar  keep  the  world  in  awe  ; 
In  Reason's  eye,  in  Wisdom's  fair  account. 
Your  sum  of  glory  boasts  a  like  aimount ; 
The  means  may  differ,  but  the  end's  the  same , 
Conquest  is  pillage  with  a  nobler  name. 
Who  makes  the  sum  of  human  blessings  less. 
Or  sinks  the  stock  of  general  happiness, 
Tho'  erring  fame  may  grace,  tho'  false  renown 
His  life  may  blazon  or  his  memory  crown; 
Yet  the  last  audit  shall  reverse  the  cause ; 
And  God  shall  vindicate  his  broken  laws. 

Had  those  advent'rous  spirits  who  explore 
Thro'  ocean's  trackless  wastes,  the  far-sought 

shore ; 
Whether  of  wealth  insatiate,  or  of  pow'r, 
Conquerors  who  waste,  or  ruffian's  who  devour : 
Had  these  possess'd,  O  Cook  !  thy  gentle  mind. 
Thy  love  of  arts,  thy  lovo  of  human  kind; 
Had  these  pursued  thy  mUd  and  liberal  plan. 
Discoveries  had  not  been  a  curse  to  man ! 
Then,  bless'd  Philanthropy !  thy  social  hands. 
Had  Unk'd  dissever'd  worlds  in  brothers'  bands ; 
Careless,  if  colour,  or  if  clime  divide ; 
Then  lov'd  and  loving,  man  had  liv'd  and  died. 
Then  with  pernicious  skill  we  had  not  known 
To  bring  their  vices  back  and  leave  our  own. 

The  purest  wreaths  which  hang  on  Glory'a 
shrine. 
For  empires  founded,  peaceful  Penn  I  are  thine ; 
No  blood-stain'd  laurels  crown'd   thy  virtuous 
toil,  [soil , 

No  slaughter'd  natives  drench'd  thy  fair-earn'd 
Still  thy  meek  spirit  in  thy  flock*  survives. 
Consistent  still,  their  doctrines  rule  their  lives ; 
Thy  followers  only  have  effac'd  the  shame, 
Inscrib'd  by  Slavery  on  the  Christian  name. 

Shall  Britain,  where  the  soul  of  freedom 
reigns. 
Forge  chains  for  others  she  herself  disdains  1 
Forbid  it.  Heaven  !  O  let  the  nations  know 
The  liberty  she  loves,  she  will  bestow ; 
Not  to  herself  the  glorious  giA  confin'd. 
She  spreads  the  blessing  wide  as  human  kind  ; 
And,  scorning  narrow  views  of  time  and  place. 
Bids  all  be  free  in  earth's  extended  space. 

What  page  of  human  annals  can  record 
A  deed  so  bright  as  human  rights  restor'd  7 
O  may  that  god-like  deed,  that  shining  page. 
Redeem  oua  fame,  and  consecrate  our  age  ! 
And  let  this  glory  mark  our  favour'd  shore. 
To  curb  False  Freedom  and  the  True  restore. 

And  see  the  cherub  Mercy  from  above. 
Descending  sofUy,  quits  the  sphere  of  love  ! 
On  Britain's  isle  she  sheds  her  heavenly  dew ; 
And  breathes  her  spirit  o'er  th'  enlighten'd  few. 
From  soul  to  soul  the  spreading  influence  steals, 
Till  every  breast  the  sofl  contagion  feels. 
She  speeds,  exulting,  to  the  burning  shore. 
With  the  best  message  angel  ever  bore ; 
Hark!  'tis  the  note  which  spoke  a  Saviour's 

birth! 
Glory  to  God  on  high,  and  peace  on  earth ! 
She  vindicates  the  pow'r  in  Heaven  ador'd, 

*The  Quakers  have  eouinoipated  all  their  slaves 
throaghoat  America. 


do 
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She  8tUb  the  dank  of  chains,  and  sheathes  the 

sword; 
She  cheers  the  moarDer,and  with  soothing  hands 
From  bursting  hearts  unbinds  th*  oppressor's 

bands; 
Restores  the  lustre  of  the  Christian  name. 
And  clears  the  foulest  blot  that  dimm*d  its  fame. 

As  the  mild  spirit  hovers  o*er  the  coast, 
A  fresher  hue  their  wither*d  landscapes  boast ; 
Her  healing  smiles  the  ruiuM  scenes  repair, 
And  blasted  Nature  wears  a  joyous  air ; 
While  she  proclaims  thro'  all  their  spicy  groves, 

*  Henceforth  your  fruits,  your  labours,  and  your 

loves, 

*  All  that  your  sires  possess'd,  or  you  have  sown, 
'  Sacred  from  plunder — all  is  now  Toua  own.' 

And  now,  her  high  commission  from  above, 
Stamp'd  with  the  holy  characters  of  love, 
The  meek-ey'd  spirit  waving  in  her  hand. 
Breathes  manumission  o'er  the  rescu'd  land ; 
She  tears  the  banner  stain'd  with  blood  and 
tears, 


And  LiBKRTT  !  thy  shining  etandard  ream! 
As  the  bright  ensign's  glory  she  displays. 
See  paie  Opprkssion  faints  beneath  the  blaze  ! 
The  giant  dies  !  no  more  his  frown  appak. 
The  chain,  untouch'd  drops  off;  the  fetter  falls. 
Astooish'd  Echo  tells  Che  vocal  shore, 
Oppression's  fall'n,  and  Slavery  is  no  more ! 
The  dusky  myriads  crowd  the  sultry  plain* 
All  hail  that  Merot,  long  invok'd  in  vain« 
Victorious   Pow  r !    she   bursts  their  two-fi)ld 

bands, 
And  Faith  and  Freedom  spring  from  Britain's 

hands. 
And  Thou !  great  source  of  Nature  and  of 

Grace, 
Who  of  one  blood  didst  form  the  human  raee 
Look  down  in  mercy  in  thy  chosen  time. 
With  equal  eye  on  Airic's  suff'ring  clime : 
Disperse  her  shades  of  intellectual  night, 
Repeat  thy  high  behest — ^Let  there  be  Light 
Bring  each  benighted  soul,  great  God,  to  Thee, 
And  with  thy  wide  salvation  make  them  free  I 


DAN  AND  JANE : 


OR  FAITH  AND  WORKS.— A  TALE. 


Good,  Dan  and  Jane  were  man  and  wife. 
And  liv'd  a  loving  kind  of  life ; 
One  point,  however,  they  disputed. 
And  each  by  turns  his  mate  confuted. 
'Twas  Faith  and  Works — ^this  knotty  question 
They  found  not  easy  of  digestion. 
While  Dan  alone  for  faith  contended, 
Jane  equally  good  works  defended. 

*  They  are  not  Christians  sure,  but  Turks 
Who  build  on  faith  and  scoff  at  works,' 
Quoth  Jane — while  eager  Dan  reply'd, 

*  Bv  none  but  heathens  faith's  deny'd.' 

*  I'll  tell  you  wife,'  at  length  quoth  Dan, 

*  A  story  of  a  right  good  man. 

A  patriarch  sage,  of  ancient  days, 
A  man  of  faith,  whom  all  must  praise 
In  his  own  country  he  possess'd, 
Whate'er  can  make  a  wise  man  blest; 
His  was  the  flock,  the  field,  the  spring, 
In  short,  a  little  rural  king. 
Yet,  pleas'd,  he'  quits  his  native  land, 
By  faith  in  the  divine  command. 
God  bade  him  go ;  and  he,  content. 
Went  forth,  not  knowing  where  he  went. 
He  trusted  in  the  promise  made. 
And,  undisputing  strait  obey'd. 
The  heavenly  word  he  did  not  doubt. 
But  prov'd  his  faith  by  going  out. 
Jane  answer'd,  with  some  little  pride— 

*  I've  an  example  on  my  side ; 

And  tho'  my  tale  be  somewhat  longer, 
I  trust  you'll  find  it  vastly  stronger. 
I'll  tell  vou,  Ddniel,  of  a  man. 
The  holiest  since  the  world  began  : 
Who  now  God's  favour  is  receiving 
For  prompt  obeying,  not  believing. 
One  only  son* this  man  poesest. 
In  whom  his  righteous  age  was  blest ; 
And  more  to  mark  the  grace  of  heaven, 
This  son  by  miracle  was  given. 
And  from  this  child  the  word  divine 


Had  promis'd  an  illustrious  line. 

When  lo !  at  once  a  voice  he  hears, 

Which  sounds  like  thunder  in  his  ears. 

God  says — Go  sacrifice  thy  son ! 

— This  moment.  Lord,  it  shall  be  done. 

He  goes,  and  instantly  prepares. 

To  slay  the  child  of  many  prayers. 

Now  here  you  see  the  grand  expedience. 

Of  tooris,  of  actual  sound  obedience. 

This  was  not  faith,  but  act  and  deed. 

The  Lord  commands — ^the  child  shalt  bleed. 

I'hus  Abraham  acted,*  Jenny  cried ; 

*  Thus  Abraham  trusted,*  Dan  replied 

*  Abraham,'  quoth  Jane,  *  why  that's  my  man 

*  No,  Abraham's  him  I  mean,'  says  Dan. 

*  He  stands  a  monument  of  faith  ;' — 

*  No,  'tis  for  works  the  Scripture  salth. 
'  'Tis  for  his  faith  that  I  defend  him ;' 

*  'Tis  for  obedience  I  commend  him.' 

Thus  he — thus  she — both  warmly  feel. 
And  lose  their  temper  in  their  zeal ; 
Too  quick  each  other's  choice  to  blame, 
I'hey  did  not  see  each  meant  the  same. 

*  At  length,  good  wife,*  said  honest  Dan, 

*  We're  talking  of  the  self-same  man^ 
The  works  you  praise  I  own  indeed. 
Grow  from  that  faith  for  which  I  plead  ; 
And  Abraham,  whom  for  faith  I  quote. 
For  works  deserves  especial  note : 

'Tis  not  enough  of  faith  to  talk, 
A  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk 
Our  doctrines  are  at  last  the  same. 
They  only  differ  in  the  name : 
The  faith  I  fight  for,  is  the  root ; 
The  works  you  value  are  tiie  fruit 
How  shall  you  know  my  creed 's  sincere. 
Unless  in  works  my  faith  appear  7 
How  shall  I  know  a  tree's  alive. 
Unless  I  see  it  bear  and  thrive  ? 
Your  works  not  growing  on  my  root, 
V^ould  prove  they  were  not  genuine  fruit 
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If  iktth  prodaoe  no  works,  I  see, 
That  faith  is  not  a  living  tree. 
Thns  fiiith  and  works  together  grow, 


No  separate  life  they  e*er  ean  know : 
They're  soul  and  body,  hand  and  heart. 
What  God  hath  joined  let  no  man  jiart* 


AN  HEROIC  EPISTLE. 

TO  MISS  SALLY  HORNE,-^AOED  THREE  YEARS, 

TOimOKST  DAUOBTER  OF  DR.  HORNX,  lATX  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 

Written  on  the  hlarik  leaver  of  "  Mother  Bunch*a  Tdes  ,***  and  ehowing  their  euperiorUy  of  iheoe 

hietoriee  to  moet  others. 


To  thee,  (air  creature,  Saixt  Horns, 
And  sure  a  fairer  ne'er  was  born ; 
A  grave  biographer  I  send. 
By  NiwBERRT  in  the  church-^ard  pennM ; 
(Or  if  to  truth  my  phrase  I  stinted. 
By  Newbkrrt  in  the  church>yard  printed ;) 
Might  Mother  Bunch — a  worthier  sage, 
Ne'er  fill'd,  I  ween  th'  historic  page ; 
For  she,  of  kines  and  queens  can  prate. 
As  fast  as  patriotic  Kate  ;* 
Nor  vents  like  her,  her  idle  spleen. 
Merely  because  His  king  or  queen. 
Kate,  who  each  subject  makes  a  slave. 
Would  make  each  potentate  a  knave ; 
Though  Britons  can  the  converse  prove, 
A  king  who  reisns  and  rules  by  love. 
While  Mother  fiunch's  honest  story, 
Unaw'd  by  whig,  unwarp'd  by  tort  ; 
Paints  sovereigns  with  impartial  pen. 
Some  good,  some  bad,  like  other  men. 

Oh,  there  are  few  such  books  as  these, 
Which  only  mean  to  teach  or  please ; 
Read  Mother  Bunch,  then  charming  Saixy, 
Her  writings,  with  your  taste  wiU  tally. 
No  pride  of  learning  she  displays. 
Nor  reads  one  word  an  hundred  ways ; 
To  please  the  young  she  lays  before  'em 
A  simple  tale,  sane  variorum; 
With  notes  and  marsins  unperplext. 
And  comments  whicui  confuse  the  text. 
No  double  senses  interfere 
To  puzzle  what  before  was  clear. 
Here  no  mistaken  dates  deceive  ye, 
Which  oft  occur  from  Hume  to  Livr. 
Her  dates,  more  safe  and  more  sublime. 
Seize  the  broad  phrase — *  Once  on  a  timeJ* 

Then  Mother  Bunch  is  no  misleader 
In  citing  authors  who  precede  her ; 
Unlike  our  modern  wits  of  note. 
Who  purposely  and  oil  misquote ; 
Who  mjure  history,  or  intend  it. 
As  much  as  Kennioot  to  mend  it ; 
And  seek  no  less  the  truth  to  mangle. 
Than  he  to  clear  and  disentangle. 

These  short  digressions  we  apply 
Our  author's  fame  to  magnify : 
She  seeks  not  to  bewilder  youth. 
But  all  is  true  she  gives  for  truth : 
And  still,  to  analyze  you're  able. 
Fable  is  safe  while  given  as  fable ; 
As  mere  invention  you  receive  it, 
Yoo  know  'tis  false,  and  disbelieve  it; 
While  that  bad  chemistry  which  brings 
And  mixes  up  incongruous  things. 

See  Mn.  Mteamlmif'B  History  oC  Eoflaad. 


I  With  genuine  fact  invention  blending 
As  if  true  history  wanted  mending ; 
Or  flav'ring,  to  mislead  our  youth, 
Mere  fable  with  a  dash  of  truth ; 
In  all  these  heterogeneous  tales 
The  injudicious  project  fails ; , 
0£tnUh  you  do  not  get  your  measure. 
And  of  pure  ^(ion  lose  the  pleasure. 
But  Mother  Bunch  rejects  such  arts, 
A  sounder  taste  her  work  imparts. 

Then  if  for  prosperous  turns  you  look. 
There's  no  such  other  history  Iwok. 
Old  authors  show,  nor  do  I  wrong  'em. 
How  tyrants  shar'd  the  world  among  *em 
And  all  we  learn  of  ancient  times. 
Are  human  woes  and  human  crimes. 
They  tell  us  naught  but  dismal  tales. 
How  virtue  sinks,  and  vice  prevails ; 
And  all  their  labours  but  declare 
The  miseries  of  the  good  and  &ir ; 
How  one  brave  captive  in  a  quarrel 
Was  tumbled  down  hill  in  a  barrel ! 
In  fiery  flames  how  some  did  fry. 
Only  because  they  dar'd  not  lie  ! 
How  female  victims  meet  their  doom. 
At  Aulis  one,  and  more  at  Rome ! 
How  ease  the  hero's  laurels  stain'd 
How  CAPaA  lost  what  Canna  gain'd ! 
How  Ae,  whom  long  success  attends. 
Is  kill'd  at  home  among  his  friends ! 
How  Athens,  him  who  serv'd  so  well. 
Rewarded  with  an  oyster-shell ! 
How  Nero  stabb'd  a  mother's  breast 
Ah,  barbarous  Cuo,  spare  the  rest ; 
Conceal  these  horrors,  if  thou'rt  able. 
If  these  be  truth,  oh  give  me  fable ! 
Till  real  deed  are  fit  to  mention. 
Regale  my  feelings  with  invention. 
But  Mother  Bunch's  morals  tell 
How  blest  all  were  who  acted  well ! 
How  the  good  little  girl 's  regarded. 
And  boy  who  learns  his  book  rewarded. 
How  loss  of  favour  follows  rudeness, 
While  sugar-plumbs  repay  all  goodness  ; 
How  she  who  learns  to  read  or  write. 
Will  get  a  ooach  or  chariot  by't ; 
And  not  a  faggot-maker's  daughter  ^ 
But  has  it  at  her  christening  taught  her. 
By  some  invited  fairy  guest. 
That  she  shall  wed  a  prince  at  least ; 
And  thro'  the  whole  this  truth's  pursu'd 
That  to  be  happy  's  to  be  good. 
If  these  to  life  be  contradictions, 
Mark  the  morality  of  fictions ; 
Axioms  more  popular  they  teach. 
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That  to  be  good  is  to  be  rich  ! 

For  all  the  miMes  marrj  kingi, 

And  diamonds  are  bat  common  things ; 

While  dames  in  history  hardly  get  'em. 

Our  heroines  ope  their  mouths  and  spit  'em. 

Oh,  this  is  profitable  learning. 
Past  cold  historians'  dull  discerning. 
Who,  while  their  annals  they  impart. 
Expose,  but  seldom  mend  Um  heart 
I  grant,  they  teach  to  know  mankind. 
To  learn  we're  wretched,  weak,  and  blind : 
Bat  till  the  heart  from  vice  is  clear. 
Who  wants  to  know  what  passes  there  ? 
Till  Hercules  to  cleanse  was  able. 
No  doubt  they  shut  th'  Augean  stable. 

Here  too  in  high  emphatic  tone 
The  power  of  female  worth  is  shown ; 
Ev'n  enterprising  Joan,  of  Arc 
Falls  short  of  true  heroic  mark : 
THAUBsrais  was  a  mere  home-keeper, 
And  swifl  Camilla  but  a  creeper. 
Here  deeds  of  valour  are  as  common 
As  song  or  dance  to  real  woman ; 
And  meekest  damsels  find  it  facite 
To  storm  a  giant's  moated  castle ; 
Where  drawbridges  do  open  fly 
If  virgin  foot  approaches  nigh ; 
And  brasen-gates  with  twenty  locks, 
At  which  an  army  vainly  knocks, 
Fly  ope,  nor  on  their  hinges  linger. 
At  tooch  of  virgin's  little  finger. 

Then  slow  attacks,  and  tiresome  sieges, 
Which  history  makes  the  work  of  ages, 
Are  here,  b^  means  of  fairy  power, 
Achiev'd  with  ease  in  half  an  hour. 
Tactics !  they  prove,  there 's  nothing  in  it, 
Who  conquer  kingdoms  in  a  minute : 
They  never  hear  of  ten  years  jars, 
(For  Taor's  the  average  length  of  wars.) 
And  diplomatic  form  and  rule 
Might  learn  from  Mother  Bunch's  school. 
How  rapidly  are  state  intrigues 
Convey'd  with  boottf  of  seven  long  leagues. 

Here  farther  too,  oar  great  commanders, 
Who  oonqner'd  France,  and  rescued  Flanders, 
From  Mother  Bunch's  Tales  might  he 
Some  secrets  worth  a  general's  ear ; 
How  armies  need  not  stop  to  bait, 
And  heroes  never  drink  or  eat ; 
Wrapt  in  snblimer  occupation 
They  scorn  such  vulgar  renovation. 
Yoor  British  generals  cannot  keep 
Themselves  and  fellows  half  so  cheap  ; 
For  men  and  horses,  out  of  hooks, 
Call,  one  for  com,  and  one  for  cooks  ; 
And  dull  historic  nags  must  stay 
For  provender  of  oats  and  hay ; 
While  Iheie  bold  heroes  wing  their  flight 
Through  twenty  kingdoms  in  a  night ; 
Of  silvery  dews  they  snatch  a  cop, 
Or  on  a  slice  of  moonshine  sup ; 


And  while  they  fly  to  meet  their  queen* 
With  half  the  convex  world  between. 
Their  milk-white  palfreys,  scorning  grass. 
Just  crop  a  rose-leaf  as  Uiey  pass. 

Then  Mother  Bunch's  morals  strike, 
By  praising  friend  and  foe  alike, 
what  virtue  to  the  world  is  lost. 
Because  on  thy  ill-fated  coast, 
O  Carthage !  sung  alone  by  foes, 
The  sun  of  history  never  rose  ! 
Fertile  in  heroes,  didst  thou  own 
The  muse  that  makes  those  heroes  known  ; 
Then  had  the  bright  reverse  appear'd 
And  Carthaginian  truth  been  clear'd : 
On  Punic  faith,  so  long  revil'd. 
The  wily  African  had  smil'd ; 
And,  possibly,  not  much  had  err'd. 
If  we  of  Roman  fraud  had  heard. 

Then  leave  your  Robertson's  and  Bryants, 
For  John,  the  murderer  of  giants ; 
Since  all  mythology  profane 
Is  quite  as  doubtful,  quite  as  vain. 
Though  Bryant,  learned  friend  of  youth 
HU  &ble  consecrates  to  truth : 
And  Robertson  with  just  applause 
His  finish'd  portraits  fairly  draws. 
Yet  history,  great  Raleigh  knew. 
And  knowing,  griev'd,  may  not  be  true: 
For  how  the  fkcts  are  we  to  know 
Which  pass'd  a  thousand  years  ago 
When  he  no  just  account  could  get 
Of  quarrel  in  the  adjacent  street ; 
Though  from  his  chair  the  noise  he  heard, 
The  tale  of  each  relator  err'd. 

But  if  the  fact's  recorded  ri^ht. 
The  motive  seldom  comes  in  sight ; 
Hence,  while  the  fairest  deed  we  blame. 
We  often  crown  the  worst  with  fame. 
Then  read,  if  genuine  truth  you'd  glean. 
Those  who  were  actors  in  the  scene ; 
Hear,  with  delight,  the  modest  Greek, 
Of  his  renown'd  ten  thousand  speak  : 
His  commentaries*  read  a^ain 
Who  led  the  troops  and  held  the  pen  ; 
The  way  to  conquest  best  he  show'd. 
Who  trod  ere  he  prescrib'd  the  road. 
Read  Atm,  for  lofty  periods  fam'd, 
Who  Charles's  age  adorn'd  and  sham'd ; 
Read  Clarendon  ;  unaw'd,  unbrib'd. 
Who  rul'd  th*  events  his  pen  describ'd ; 
Who  law  and  courts,  and  senates  knew. 
And  saw  the  sources  whence  he  drew. 

Yet,  lovely  Sallt,  be  not  frighten'd, 
Nor  dread  to  have  thy  mind  enlighten'd  ; 
Admire  with  me  the  fair  alliance 
Which  mirth,  at  Maudlin,f  makes  with  science : 
How  humour  may  with  learning  dwell, 
Go  ask  papa — for  he  can  tell. 

M ARGERT  TWO-SHOBS. 

*Cenr: 

f  Dr.  B&nu  was  at  thii  time  president  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  this  little  poem  was  written. 


SENSIBILITY: 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  THE  HONOURABLE  MRS,  BOSCAWEN. 

AocwT,  BoecAWKN !  these  unpolished  lays,         I  For  you,  fitr  other  bards  have  wak'd  the  string, 
JHorUaioe  too  much  the  veiwyoiictnnot  praise.  |  Far  other  buds  for  you  were  wont  to  ting; 
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Yet  on  the  gafe  their  parting  mnsic  steals, 
Yet  your  charmed  ear  the  lov*d  impression  feeb: 
Yon  heard  the  lyres  of  Littleton  and  Young, 
And  this  a  grace,  and  that  a  seraph  strung. 
These  are  no  more  !  but  not  with  these  decline 
The  attic  chasteness  or  the  vigorous  line. 
Still  9ad  Elfridd'8  poet*  shall  complain. 
Still,  either  Warton  breathe  his  classic  strain : 
While  ibr  the  wonders  of  the  Gothic  page, 
Otranto^s  famio  shall  vindicate  the  age, 
Nor  tremble  lest  the  tunefol  art  expire, 
While  Beattie  strikes  anew  old  Spencer's  lyre ; 
He  best  to  paint  the  genuine  minstrel  knew, 
Who  fiom  himself,  the  living  portrait  drew. 

Though  Latian  bards  had  gloried  in  his  name, 
When  in  full  brightness  burnt  the  Latian  flame ; 
Yet  fir'd  with  loftier  hopes  than  transient  bays, 
See  Lowthf  despise  the  meed  of  mortal  praise ; 
Spurn  the  cheap  wreath  by  human  science  won. 
Borne  on  the  wing  sublime  of  Amos*  son ! 
He  seizM  the  mantle  as  the  prophet  flew, 
And  with  his  mantle  caught  his  spirit  too. 

To  snatch  bright  beauty  f^m  devouring  flite, 
And  lengthen  nature's  transitory  date ; 
At  once  the  critic's  and  the  painter's  art, 
With  Fresnoy's  skill  and  Guido's  grace  impart : 
To  form  with  code  correct  the  graphic  school. 
And  lawless  &ncy  curb  by  sober  rule ; 
To  show  how  genius  fires,  how  taste  restrains. 
While,  what  li^th  are,  his  pencil  best  explains ; 
Have  we  not  Rxtnolds  7|  lives  not  Jbntns  yet, 
Toprove  his  lowest-title  was  a  wit ?§ 

•rtiough  purer  flames  thy  hallow'd  zeal  in- 
spire 
Than  e'er  were  kindled  at  the  Muse's  fire, 
Thee,  mitred  Chester  !||  all  the  Nine  shall  boast ; 
And  is  not  Johnson  ours  7  himself  a  host ! 

Yes,  still  for  you  your  gentle  stars  dispense : 
Hie  charm  of  friendship  and  the  feast  of  sense : 
Yours  is  the  bliss,  and  Heav'n  no  dearer  sends, 
To  call  the  wisest,  brightest,  best,  your  friends. 
And  while  to  these  I  raise  the  votive  line, 
O !  let  me  gratefiil  own  these  friends  are  mine ; 
With  Carter  trace  the  wit  to  Athens  known. 
Or  view  in  Montague  that  wit  our  own : 
Or  mark,  well  pkas'd,  Chapone's  instructive 

PAge, 
Intent  to  raise  the  morals  of  the  ago : 
Or  boast,  in  Walsingham,  the  various  power, 
To  cheer  the  lonely,  grace  the  letter'd  hour ; 
Delany  too  is  ours,  serenely  bright. 
Wisdom's  strong  ray,  and  virtue's  milder  light : 
And  she  who  bless'd  the  fi>iend,  and  grac'd  the 

lays 
Of  poignant  Swift,  still  flrilds  our  social  days ; 
Long,  long  protract  thy  Tight,  O  star  benign  I 
Whose  setting  beams  with  milder  lustre  shine. 

Nor,  Barbauld,  shall  my  glowing  heart  refuse 

*  Milton  calls  Euripides  sad  EUetrd's  poet, 

t  Then  bishop  of  London. 

X  See  Bir  JmAjm  ReynoWa  very  able  notes  to  D%  Fret- 
n0f'§  poem  on  the  art  of  painting,  translated  by  Mr. 
Mason.— Also,  his  series  or  Dtwcounn  to  tk$  aeaienm^ 
which,  though  written  professedly  on  the  subject  of 

Sinting,  contain  the  principles  of  general  art,  and  are 
liverra  with  so  much  perspicuous  good  sense,  as  to  be 
admirably  calculated  to  assist  in  forming  the  taste  of 
the  general  reader. 

$  Mr.  SoatM  Jenyiu  had  just  puUlsbed  his  work  On 
tke  inUmal  Emdanf  cf  ths  Christian  Jtaligwn, 

I  Now  bishop  (tf  London— Sea  his  admirable  poem  on 
death.  _ 

Vol.  L  0 


Its  tribute  to  thy  virtues,  or  thy  mnse ; 
This  humble  merit  shall  at  least  be  mine. 
The  poet's  chaplet  for  thy  brow  to  twine ; 
My  verse  thy  talents  to  the  world  shall  teach. 
And  praise  the  genius  it  despairs  to  reach. 

Yet  what  is  wit,  and  what  the  poet's  art? 
Can  genius  shield  the  vulnerable  heart  ? 
Ah  no !  where  bright  imagination  reigns. 
The  fine  wrought  spirit  feels  acuter  pains ; 
Where  glow  exalted  sense  and  taste  refin'd. 
There  keener  anguish  rankles  in  the  mind ; 
There,  feeline  is  diffus'd  through  ev'ry  part. 
Thrills  iu  each  nerve,  and  lives  in  all  the  heart; 
And  those  whose  gen'rous  souls  each  tear  would 

keep 
From  other's  eyes,  are  born  themselves  to  weep. 
Can  all  the  boasted  pow'rs  of  wit  and  song. 
Of  life  one  pang  remove,  one  hour  prolong  7 
Fallacious  hope  !  which  daily  truths  deride ; 
For  you,  alas  !  have  wept,  and  Garrick  dy'd ! 
O  shades  of  Hampton !  witness,  as  i  mourn. 
Could  wit  or  song  elude  your  fav'rite's  urn  7 
Though  living  virtue  still  your  haunt  endearsy 
Yet  buried  worth  shall  justify  my  tears. 
Who  now  with  spirit  keen,  yet  judgment  cool. 
The  errors  of  my  orphan  muse  shaB  rule  7 
With  keen  acumen  how  his  piercing  eye, 
The  fault  oonceal'd  tsom  vulgar  view  would  spy ! 
While  with  a  generous  warmth  he  strove  to 

hide. 
Nay  vindicate  the  fault  his  taste  had  spy'd. 
So  pleas'd  could  he  detect  a  happy  line 
That  he  would  fancy  merit  ev'n  in  mine. 

His  wit  so  pointed  it  ne'er  miss'd  its  end, 
And  so  well  temper'd  it  ne'er  lost  a  friend ; 
How  his  keen  eye,  quick  mind,  and  ardent  heart, 
Impov'rish'd  nature,  and  exhausted  art, 
A  mu9e  of  fire  has  sung,*  if  muse  could  trace. 
Or  verse  retrieve  the  evanescent  grace ! 
How  rival  bards  with  rival  statesmen  strove. 
Who  moat  diouU  gun  hii  pniae  or  win  hit 

love! 
Opposing  parties  to  one  point  he  drew. 
Thus  Tully's  Atticus  was  Ciesar's  too. 
Tho'  time  his  mellowing  hand  across  has 

stole, 
Soft'ning  the  tints  of  sorrow  on  the  soul; 
The  deep  impession  long  my  heart  shall  fill, 
And  ev'ry  famter  trace  be  perfect  still. 

Forgive,  my  friend,  if  wounded  memory  melt. 
You  best  can  pardon  who  have  deepest  felt. 
You,  who  for  Britain's  herot  and  your  own. 
The  deadliest  pang  which  rend  ue  soul  have 

known ; 
You,  who  Jiave  fennd  how  much  the  feeling 

heart 
Shapes  its  own  wound,  and  points  itself  the  dart ; 
You,  who  are  call'd  the  varied  loss  to  mourn ; 
You,  who  have  clasp'd  a  son's  untimely  urn  ; 
You,  who  from  fi-equent  fend  experience  feel 
The  wounds  such  minds  receive  can  never  heal ; 
That  grief  a  thousand  entrances  can  find. 
Where  parts  superior  dignify  the  mind ; 
Yet  would  you  change  tnat  sense  acute  to  gain 
A  dear  bought  absence  from  the  poignant  pain  { 
Commuting  ev'ry  grief  whose  feelings  give 
In  loveless,  joyless  apathy  to  live? 

*  Bee  Mr.  SktHdMCt  beautlAil  monody, 
t  Admiral  BoKtaten, 
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For  thamgh  in  eoob  where  energriet  abound, 
Pain  through  its  nnmeroua  avenues  can  wound ; 
Yet  the  same  avennes  are  open  stil>, 
T<rcasaa}  blessings  as  to  casual  ill. 
Nor  is  the  trembling  temper  more  awake 
To  erery  woond  cahunity  can  make. 
Than  is  the  finely  fiudiion'd  nerve  alive 
To  ev'ry  transport  pleasure  has  to  ^ive. 

Let  not  the  vulgar  read  this  pensive  strain. 
Their  jests  the  tender  angrnish  would  profane. 
Tet  these  some  deem  the  happiest  of  their  kind, 
Whose  low  enjoyments  never  reach  the  mind ; 
Who-  ne'er  a  pain  but  for  themselves    have 

known, 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  a  sorrow  but  their  own : 
Who  deem  romantic  ev'ry  fiier  thought 
Conceiv'd  by  pity,  or  by  friendship  wrought ; 
Whose  insijated  souls  ne*er  feel  the  pow^r 
Of  genVous  sympathy's  eztatic  hour ; 
Whose  disconnected  hearts  ne'er  taste  the  bliss 
Extracted  from  another's  happiness ; 
Who  ne'er  the  high  heroic  duty  know. 
For  public  good  the  private  to  forego. 
Then  wherefore  happy?  where's  the  kindred 

mind? 
Where  the  large  soul  which  takes  in  human  kind? 
Yes — 'tis  the  untold  sorrow  to  explain. 
To  mitigate  the  unsuspected  pain ; 
Tlie  rule  of  holy  sympathy  to  keep, 
Joy  for  the  Joyful,  tears  for  them  that  weep : 
To  these  the  virtuous  half  their  pleasures  owe. 
Pleasures,  the  selfish  are  not  born  to  know ; 
They  never  know  in  all  their  coarser  bliss. 
The  sacred  rapture  of  a  pain  like.  this. 
Then  take  ye  happv  vulgar  take  your  part 
Of  sordid  ioy  which  never  touch'd  the  hearL 

Benevolence,  which  seldom  stays  to  choose. 
Lest  pausing  Prudence  tempt  her  to  refuse ; 
Friendship,    which    once    determin'd,    never 

swerves. 
Weighs  ere  it  trusts,  but  weighs  not  ere  it 


And  softey'd  Pity,  and  Forgiveness  bland. 
And  melting  Charity  toUh  open  hand  ; 
And  artless  love,  believing  and  believ'd, 
And  honest  Confidence  which  ne'er  deceiv'd ; 
And  mercy,  stretching  out  ere  Want  can  speak. 
To    wipe   the    tear    which  stains  Affliction's 

cheek; 
These  ye  have  never  known — then  take  your 

part 
Of  sordid  joy  which  never  touch'd  the  heart 

You  who  have  melted  in  bright  glory's  flame. 
Or  ftlt  the  grateful  breath  of  well^arn'd  fame ; 
Or  you,  the  chosen  agents  from  above. 
Whose  bounty  vindicates  Almightv  love ; 
You,  who  subdue  the  vain  desire  or  show, 
Not  to  accumulate  but  to  bestow ; 
You  who  the  dreary  haunts  of  sorrow  seek. 
Raise  the  sunk  heart,  and  flush  the  fading  cheek; 
You,  who  divide  the  joys  and  share  the  pains, 
When  merit  triumphs,  or  oppress'd  complains ; 
You,  who  with  pensive  Petrarch,  love  to  mourn. 
Or  weave  the  garland  for  TibuUus'  urn  ; 

You,  whose  touch'd  hearts  with  real  sorrows 
swell. 
Or  foe],  when  genius  paints  those  sorrows  well. 
Would  yon  renounce  such  energies  as  these 
For  vulgar  pleasures  or  for  selfish  ease  ? 
Would  you  to  'scape  the  pain,  the  joy  forego. 


And  miss  the  transport  to  avoid  the  wo  7 
Would  you  the  sense  of  actual  pity  lose, 
Or  cease  to  share  the  mournings  of  the  rouse  7 
No,  Greville,*  no! — ^thy  song,  tho'  steep'd  m 

tears. 
Though  all  thy  soul  in  all  thy  strain  appears ; 
Yet  would'st  thou  all  thy  well  sung  anguisk 

ehoose. 
And  all  th'  inglorious  peace  thou  begg'st  re- 
fuse: 
And  while  discretion  all  our  views  should 
guide. 
Beware,  lest  secret  aims  and  ends  she  hide ; 
Though  'midst  the  crowd  of  virtues,  'tis  her 

part. 
Like  a  firm  sentinel — ^to  guard  the  heart ; 
Beware,  lest  Prudence  'self  become  unjust. 
Who  never  was  deceiv'd,  I  would  not  trust ; 
Prudence  must  never  be  suspicion's  slave. 
The  World's  wise  man  is  more  than  half  m 

knave. 
And  you,  Boscawen,  while  you  fondly  melt. 
In  raptures  none  but  mothers  ever  folt ; 
And  as  you  view,  prophetic,  in  your  race. 
All  Levison's  sweetness,  and  all  Beaufort's 

Srace; 
read  what  dangers  each  lov'd  child  may 
share. 
The  youth,  if  valiant,  or  the  maid,  if  fair; 
You  who  have  folt,  so  frail  is  mortal  joy ! 
That,  while  we  clasp  the  phantom,  we  destroy  % 
That  perils  multiply  as  blessings  flow. 
That  sorrows  grafled  on  enjoyments  grow ; 
That  clouds  impending  dim  our  brightest  views,. 
That  who  have  most  to  love  have  most  to  lose  ; 
Yet  firom  these  fair  possessions  would  you  part. 
To  shelter  from  contingent  ills  vour  heart  7 
Would  you  forego  the  objects  of  your  prayer 
To  save  the  dangers  of  a  distant  care  7 
Renounce  the  brightness  op'ning  to  your  view 
For  all  the  safety  dulness  ever  knew  7 
Would  you  consent,  to  shun  the  foars  you  prove 
That  they  should  merit  less,  or  you  less  love. 

Yet  while  we  claim  the  sympathy  divine. 
Which  makes,  O  man,  the  woes  of  others  thine ; 
While  her  fair  triumphs  swell  the  modish  page, 
She  drives  the  sterner  virtues  from  the  stage : 
While  Feeling  boasts  her  ever  tearfbl  eje. 
Fair  Truth,  firm  Faith,  and  manly  Justice  fly : 
Justice,  prime  rood !  from  whose  prolific  law. 
All  worth,  all  virtue,  their  strong  essence  draw ; 
Justice,  a  grace  quite  obsolete  we  hold. 
The  feign'd  Astrea  of  an  age  of  ffold : 
The  sterling  attribute  we  scarcely  own, 
While  spurious  Candour  fills  the  vacant  throne. 

Sweet  Sensibility !  Thou  secret  pow'r 
Who  shed'st  thy  gifls  upon  the  natal  hour. 
Like  fairy  fiivours ;  Art  can  never  seize. 
Nor  Affectation  catch  thy  power  to  please ; 
Thy  subtle  essence  still  eludes  the  chains 
Of  Definition,  and  defoats  her  pains. 
Sweet  Sensibility  !  thou  keen  delight ! 
Unprompted  moral !  sudden  sense  of  right ! 
Perception  exquisite !  fair  Virtue's  seed  I 
Thou  quick  precursor  of  the  lib'ral  deed  i 
Thou  hasty  conscience !  reason's  blushing  mom! 
Instinctive  kindness  e'er  reflection 's  born  ! 
Prompt  sense  of  equity !  to  thee  belongs 
The  swift  redress  of  unexamin'd  wrongs ! 
*  Bee  hsr  beautilUl  Ode  to  IndUfcreBoe. 
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Eager  to  aerre,  the  caose  perhaps  untried, 
Bat  always  apt  to  chase  the  suffering  side ! 
To  those  who  know  thee  not,  no  word  can  paint. 
And  those  who  know  thee,  know  all  words  are 
faint! 

She  does  not  feel  thy  pow*r  who  hoasts  thy 

.    flame, 
And  rounds  her  every  period  with  thy  name ; 
Nor  she  who  vents  her  disproportion'd  si^hs 
With  pining  Le$bia  when  her  sparrow  dies : 
Nor  she  who  melts  when  hapless  Shore  expires, 
While  real  misery  unrelievM  retires ! 
Who  thinks  feign'd  sorrow  all  her  tears  deserve. 
And  weeps  o*er  Werter  while  her  children 

starve, 
As  words  are  but  th*  external  marks  to  tell 
The  fair  ideas  in  the  mind  that  dwell ; 
And  only  are  of  things  the  outward  sign. 
And  not  the  things  themselves  they  but  define ; 
So  exclamations,  tender  tones,  fond  tears. 
And  all  the  graceful  drapery  Feeling  wears ; 
These  are  her  garb,  not  her,  they  but  express 
Her  form,  her  semblance,  her  appropriate  dress ; 
And  these  fair  marks,  reluctant  I  relate. 
These  lovely  symbols  may  be  counterfeit 
There  are,  who  fill  with  brilliant  plaints  the 

pafire. 
If  a  poor  linnet  meet  the  gunner's  raee  ; 
There  are,  who  for  a  dying  fawn  deplore. 
As  if  friend,  parent,  country,  were  no  more ; 
Who  boast  quick  rapture  trembling  in  their  eye. 
If  from  the  spider's  snare  they  snatch  a  fly ; 
There  are,  whose  well  sung  plaints  each  breast 

inflame. 
And  break  all  hearts — ^but  his  from  whom  they 

came ! 
He,  scorning  life's  low  duties  to  attend. 
Writes  odes  on  friendship,  while  he  cheats  his 

friend* 
Of  jails  and  punishments  he  grieves  to  hear. 
And  pensions  'prison'd  virtue  with  a  tear ; 
While  unpaid  bills  his  creditor  presents. 
And  ruin'd  innocence  his  crime  laments. 
Not  so  the  tender  moralist  of  Tweed, 
His  ffen'rous  ntan  of  feeling  feels  indeed. 
O  Love  divine  !  sole  source  of  charity ! 
More  dear  one  genuixie  deed  perform'd  for  thee. 
Than  all  the  periods  Feeling  e'er  could  turn. 
Than  all  thy  touching  page,  perverted  Sterne ! 
Not  that  by  deeds  alone  this  love 's  express'd. 
If  so  the  affluent  only  were  the  bless'd ; 
One  silent  wish,  one  prayer,  one  soothing  word. 
The  page  of  mercy  shall,  well.pleas'd  record ; 
One  soul-felt  sigh  by  pow'rless  pity  given. 
Accepted  incense !  shall  ascend  to  beav'n  I 

Since  trifles  make  the  sum  of  human  things* 
And  half  our  misery  from  our  foibles  springs. 
Since  life's  best  joys  consist  in  peace  and  ease. 
And  though  but  few  can  serve,  yet  all  may 

please; 
O  let  th'  ungentle-spirit  learn  from  hence, 
A  small  unkindness  is  a  great  offence. 
To  spread  large  bounties,  though  we  wish  in 

vain. 
Yet  all  may  shun  the  guilt  of  giving  pain : 
To  bless  mankind  with  tides  m  flowing  wealth, 
With  rank  to  grace  them,  or  to  crown  with 

health. 
Our  little  lot  denies ;  yet  lib'ral  still, 
Heav'n  gives  its  counterpoise  to  every  ill. 


Nor  let  us  murmur  at  our  stinted  powers. 
When  kindness,  love,  and  concord,  may  bo  ours. 
The  gift  of  minist'ring  to  other's  eaee. 
To  all  her  sons  impartial  she  decrees ; 
The  gentle  offices  of  patient  love. 
Beyond  all  flattery,  and  all  price  above ; 
The  mild  forbearance  at  a  brother's  fiiult, 
The  angry  word  suppress'd    the  taunting 

thought ; 
Subduing  and  subdu'd,  the  petty  strife. 
Which  clouds  the  colour  of  domestic  life; 
The  sober  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs, 
From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things ; 
On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife,  or  friend. 
The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend : 
There  Sensibility,  thou  best  may'st  reign. 
Home  is  thy  true  legitimate  domain. 
A  solitary  bliss  thou  ne'er  could'st  find. 
Thy  ioys  with  those  thou  lov'st  are  intertwinM; 
And  he  whose  helpless  tenderness  removes 
The  rankling  thorn  which  wounds  the  breast  he 

loves, 
SnKWths  not  another's  rugged  path  alone. 
But  clears  th'  obstruction  which  impedes  his 

own. 
The  hint  malevolent,  the  look  oblique, 
The  obvious  satire,  or  implied  dislike ; 
The  sneer  equivocal,  the  harsh  reply. 
And  all  the  cruel  language  of  the  eye ; 
The  artful  injury,  whose  venom'd  cfart. 
Scarce  wounds  the  hearing,  while  it  stabs  the 

heart; 
The  guarded  phrase,  whose  meaning  kills,  yet 

told 
The  list'ner  wonders,  how  you  thought  it  oold ; 
Small  slights,  neglect,  unmix'd  perhaps  with 

hate. 
Make  ap  in  number  what  they  want  in  weight 
These  and  a  thousand  griefs  minute  as  these. 
Corrode  our  comfort  and  destroy  our  ease. 
As  Feeling  tends  to  good  or  leans  to  ill. 
It  ^ives  fireah  fierce  to  vice  or  principle ; . 
'Tis  not  a  gift  peculiar  to  the  good, 
'Tis  often  but  the  virtue  of  the  blood : 
And  what  would  seem  compassion's  moral  flow. 
Is  but  a  circulation  swift  or  slow : 
But  to  divert  it  to  its  proper  course. 
There  wisdom's  pow'r  appears,  there  reaaon*tt 

force: 
If  ill-directed  it  pursue  the  wrong. 
It  adds  new  strength  to  what  before  was  strong ; 
Breaks  out  in  wild  irregular  desires, 
Disorder'd  passions,  and  illicit  fires ; 
Without,  deforms  the  man,  depraves  within. 
And  makes  the  work  of  God  the  slave  of  sin* 
But  if  Religion's  bias  rule  the  soul, 
Then  Sensibility  exalts  the  whole ; 
Sheds  its  sweet  sunshine  on  the  moral  pert, 
Nor  wastes  on  fancy  what  should  warm  the 

heart 
Cold  and  inert  the  mental  powers  would  lie, 
Without  this  quick'nin^  spark  of  Deit^. 
To  melt  the  rich  materials  firom  the  mine, 
To  bid  the  mass  of  intellect  refine. 
To  bend  the  firm,  to  animate  the  oold* 
And  heav'ns  own  image  stamp  on  Nature's  gold; 
To  give  immortal  mind  its  finest  tone, 
Oh,  Sensibility  I  is  all  thy  own. 
This  is  th'  eternal  flame  which  lights  and  warms^ 
In  song  enchants  us,  and  in  action  charms. 
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Tifl  this  that  makes  the  pemive  itraiM  of  Gray* 
Win  to  the  6peii  heart  their  easy  way ; 
Makes  the  toiich*d  spirit  glow  with  kindred  fire. 
When  sweet  Serena's  poet  wakes  the  lyre : 
Makes  Portland's  face  its  brightest  raptnre  wear, 
When  her  large  bounty  smowis  the  bed  of  care  : 
lis  this  that  breathes  through  ScTigne's  ftir 

That  nameless  grace  which  sooths  a  second  age ; 
lis  this,  whose  charm  the  sool  resistless  seize, 
And  gives  Boscawen  half  her  power  to  please. 
Tet  why  those  terrors  ?  Why  that  anxious  care  7 
Since  your  last  hopet  the  deathful  war  wiil  dare? 


Why  dread  that  energy  of  soul  which  leads 
To  dang'rous  glory  by  herme  deeds  7 
Why  mourn  to  view  his  ardent  soul  aspire  7 
You  fear  the  son  because  yon  knew  the  sire* 
Hereditary  vabur  you  deplore. 
And  dread,  yet  wish  lo  find  one  hero  more. 

*  This  it  meant  of  the  EUgf  in  a  Cmntrf  Ckurek 
ffard,  of  which  exquiaile  poem  SnwiMUf  ii  perhapi  ttao 
characteristic  beauty. 

t  Viflcoant  Falmouth,  admiral  Boacawen's  only  re- 
roaining  son  was  then  in  America,  and  at  the  battle  of 
Lexington. 


SIR  ELDRED  OF  THE  BOWER- 


A  LEGENDARY  TALE. 


IK  TWO  PARTS. 

Of  them  who,  wrapt  in  earth  so  cold. 

No  more  the  smiling  day  shall  view. 
Should  many  a  tender  tale  be  told, 

For  nuuiy  a  tender  thought  is  due. — Langkome, 

PART  L 

O  nostra  Vita,  ch'e  si  bella  in  vista ! 

Com'  perde  agerolmente  in  un  memento, 

Quel,  ch*en  molt'  anni  a  grand  pena  s'acqubta<— Pcfrarea. 


Thirk  was  a  young  and  valiant  knight, 

Sir  Eldred  was  nis  name, 
And  never  did  a  worthier  wight    . 

The  rank  of  knighthood  claim. 
Where  gliding  Tby,  her  stream  sends  forth. 

To  feed  the  neighbouring  wood, 
The  ancient  glory  of  the  north. 

Sir  Eldred's  castle  stood. 
The  knight  was  rich  as  knight  might  be 

In  patrimoDtal  wealth ; 
And  rich  in  nature's  gift  was  he, 

In  youth,  and  strei^rth,  and  health. 
He  did  not  think,  as  some  have  thought, 

Whom  honour  never  crown'd. 
The  fiune  a  father  dearly  bought, 

Could  make  the  son  renown'd. 
He  better  thought,  a  noble  sire, 
'  Who  gaBant  deeds  had  done, 
To  deeds  of  hardihood  should  fire 

A  brave  and  gallant  son. 
The  fairest  ancestry  on  earth 

Without  desert  is  poor ; 
And  ev'ry  deed  of  fi>rmer  worth 

Is  but  a  claim  for  more. 
Sir  Eldred's  heart  was  ever  kind, 

Alive  to  pity's  call ; 
A  crowd  of  virtues  grac'd  his  mind. 

He  bvM  and  felt  fer  all. 
When  merit  raisM  the  sufferer's  name, 

He  show*krd  his  bounty  then ; 
And  those  whe  could  not  prove  that  claim, 

He  sucoourM  still  aa  men. 
Bat  sacred  truth  the  muse  compels 

His  errors  to  impart ; 
And  yet  the  muse  reluctant  tells 

The  feults  of  Eldred's  heart. 
Though  mild  and  soft  as  infent  love 


His  fbnd  afiections  melt ; 
Though  aU  that  kindest  spirits  prove 

Sir  Eldred  keenly  felt: 
Yet  if  the  passions  storm'd  his  soul. 

By  jealousy  led  on ; 
The  fierce  resentment  scorn'd  controul* 

And  bore  his  virtues  down, 
Not  Thule's  waves  so  widelv  break 

To  drown  the  northern  shore ; 
Not  Etna's  entrails  fiercer  shake, 

Or  Scythia's  tempest  roar. 
As  when  in  summer's  sweetest  day 

To  fan  the  fragrant  mom. 
The  sighing  breezes  sofUy  stray 

O'er  fields  of  ripen'd  com ; 
Sodden  the  lightning's  blast  descends. 

Deforms  the  rav^g'd  fields ; 
At  once  the  various  ruin  blends. 

And  all  resistless  fields. 
But  when,  to  clear  hu  stormy  breast. 

The  sun  of  reason  shone. 
And  ebbing  passions  sunk  to  rest. 

And  show'd  what  rage  had  done : 
O  then  what  anguish  he  betray'd ! 

His  shame  how  deep,  how  true ! 
He  view'd  the  waste  his  rage  had  made. 

And  shudder'd  at  the  view. 
The  meek-ey'd  dawn,  in  saffron  robe, 

Proclaim'd  the  op'ning  day, 
Up  rose  the  sud  to  gild  ue  globe. 

And  hail  the  new-born  May  ; 
The  birds  their  vemal  notes  repeat. 

And  glad  the  thick'ning  grove ; 
And  feather'd  partners  fondly  greet 

With  many  a  song  of  love : 
When  pious  Eldred  early  roee 

The  Lord  ofall  to  hail; 
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Who  life  witli  all  ito  pRa  bestows, 

Whose  mercies  never  fiul ! 
That  done-^he  left  his  woodland  glade, 

And  jonmeyM  far  away  ; 
He  lov'd  to  court  the  distant  shade. 

And  through  the  lone  Tale  stray. 
Within  the  iMsom  of  a  wood. 

By  circling  hills  embraced, 
A  little,  modest  mansion  stood, 

Bnilt  by  the  hand  of  taste ; 
While  many  a  prouder  castle  fell. 

This  safely  did  endure ; 
The  house  where  guardian  virtues  dwell 

Is  sacred  and  secure. 
Of  eglantine  an  humble  fence 

Around  the  mansion  stood. 
Which  serv*d  at  once  to  charm  the  sense, 

And  screen  an  infent  wood. 
The  wood  received  an  added  grace. 

As  pleasM  it  bent  to  look. 
And  view'd  its  ever  verdant  face 

Reflected  in  a  brook : 
The  smallness  of  the  stroam  did  weU 

The  master's  fortunes  show ; 
But  little  streams  may  serve  to  tell 

The  source  from  whence  they  flow. 
This  mansion  own*d  an  aged  knight, 

And  such  a  man  was  m. 
As  heaven  just  shows  to  human  sight. 

To  tell  what  man  should  be. 
His  youth  in  many  a  well-fought  field 

Was  train*d  betimes  to  war : 


Eis  bosom,  like  a  well-wom  shield. 

Was  gracM  with  many  a  scar. 
The  vigour  of  a  ffteen  old  age 

His  reverend  form  did  bear ; 
And  yet,  alas !  the  warrior-sage 

Had  drained  the  dregs  of  care : 
And  sorrow  more  than  age  can  break. 

And  wound  its  hapless  proy, 
^was  sorrow  furrow'd  his  firm  cheek. 

And  tum*d  his  bright  locks  gray. 
One  darling  daughter  soothM  his  cares, 

A  young  and  beauteous  dame. 
Sole  com&t  of  his  failing  years. 

And  Birtha  was  her  name. 
Her  heart  a  little,  sacred  shrine. 

Where  all  the  Virtues  meet. 
And  holy  Hope  and  Faith  divine 

Had  claimed  it  for  their  seat. 
She  lov*d  to  raise  her  fragrant  bower 

Of  wild  and  rustic  taste. 
And  there  she  screen*d  each  favVito  flower 

From  ev'ry  ruder  blast ; 
And  not  a  shrub  or  plant  was  thero 

But  did  Bome  moral  yield ; 
For  wisdom,  by  a  father's  care, 

Was  found  in  ev'ry  field. 
The  trees,  whose  foliage  feU  away. 

And  with  the  summer  died, 
He  thought  an  image  of  decay 

Might  lecture  human  pride : 
While  feir  peronnial  greens  that  stood. 

And  brav'd  the  wintry  blast. 
As  types  of  the  feir  mind  be  view'd. 

Which  shall  for  ever  last 
He  taught  her  that  the  graudiest  flowers 

Were  seldom  fi*a|^rant  found. 
But  wasted  soon  their  little  powers, 

Dropt  useless  on  the  ground : 


While  the  sweet-scented  rose  shall  last, 

And  still  ratain  ite  power. 
When  life's  imperfect  day  is  past 

And  beauty's  shorter  hour. 
And  here  the  virgin  lov'd  to  lead 

Her  inoffensive  day. 
And  here  she  oft  retir'd  to  read, 

And  oft  retir'd  to  pray. 
Embower'd,  she  grac'd  the  woodland  shades, 

From  courts  and  cities  fer. 
The  pride  of  Caledooouan  maids. 

The  peerless  northern  star. 
As  shines  that  brij^ht  and  lucid  star. 

The  glory  of  tiM  night. 
When  beaming  through  the  cloudless  air 

She  sheds  her  silver  light: 
So  Birth*  shone ! — But  when  she  spoke 

The  muse  herself  was  heard, 
As  on  the  ravish'd  air  she  broke. 

And  thus  her  prayer  preferr'd : 
*  O  bless  thy  Birtha,  Power  Supreme 

In  whom  I  Uve  and  move. 
And  bless  me  most  by  blessing  him. 

Whom  more  than  Ufe  I  love.' 
She  starts  to  hear  a  stranger's  voiced 

And  with  a  modest  ^race. 
She  lifts  her  meek  eye  m  surprise. 

And  see's  a  stranger's  fece: 
The  stranger  lost  in  transport  stood, 

Beroft  of  voioe  and  power. 
While  she  with  equal  wonder  view*d 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower. 
The  virgin  blush  which  spreads  her  cheek 

With  naturo's  purest  dye. 
And  all  those  dazzling  beams  which  break 

Like  morning  firom  her  eye-» 
He  view'd  them  all,  and  as  he  view'd 

Drank  deeply  of  d^Hght; 
And  still  his  raptur'd  eye  pursued 

And  feasted  on  the  sight 
With  silent  wonder  long  they  gaz'd. 

And  neither  silence  broke ; 
At  length  the  smother'd  passion  blaz'd, 

Enamour'd  Eldred  spoke : 
'  O  sacred  virtue,  heav'nly  power ! 

Thy  wcxid'rous  force  I  fi»l : 
I  raze,  I  tremble,  I  adore, 

Yet  die  my'love  to  tell. 
My  scorn  has  oft  the  dart  repell'd 

Which  guilefiil  beauty  threw ; 
But  goodness  heard,  and  grace  beheld, 

Must  every  heart  subdue.' 
Quick  on  the  ground  her  eyes  were  cast. 

And  now  as  quickly  rais'd  :-^ 
Just  then  her  fether  hap'ly  past. 

On  whom  she  trembling  raz'd. 
Good  Ardolph's  eye  his  Berua  meets 

With  glances  of  delight; 
And  thus  with  courteous  speech  he  greets 

The  young  and  graceful  knight ; 

*  O  pliant  youth,  whoe'er  thou  art, 

Right  welcome  to  this  place  ! 
There's  something  rises  at  my  heart 

Which  says  I've  seen  that  face.' 
'  Thou  gen'rous  knight,'  the  youth  rejoin'd, 

*  Though  little  knovm  to  feme, 
I  trust  I  beat  a  gratofiil  mind — 

Sir  Eldred  is  my  name.' 

*  Sir  Eldred  ?'— Ardolph  loud  ezclaim'd 

*  Renown'd  for  worm  and  power  7 
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For  valour  and  for  virtue  fiiin'd. 

Sir  Eldred  of  the  bower  7 
Now  make  me  graiefyi^  rij^hteous  heaven, 

Ajb  thoa  art  good  to  me, 
Since  to  my  a^d  eyes  *tiB  given 

Sir  Eldred*8  ion  to  see  !* 
Then  Ardolph  caufht  him  by  the  hand. 

And  ffaz*d  upon  his  face. 
And  to  hia  aged  boeom  strain*d. 

With  many  a  kind  embrace. 
Again  he  view*d  him  o^er  and  o*er. 

And  doobted  still  the  truth. 
And  aakM  what  he  had  aak'd  before. 

Then  thus  addreast  the  yonth : 
*Come  now  beneath  my  roof|  I  pray. 

Some  needful  rest  to  take. 
And  with  ns  many  a  cheerful  day. 

Thy  friendly  lojourn  make ! 
He  enterM  at  the  gate  straightway, 

Some  needful  rest  to  take ; 
And  with  them  many  a  cheerful  day 

Did  friendly  sojourn  make. 


PART  II. 

Ohci — ^in  a  social  summer's  walk, 

The  raudy  day  was  fled  ; 
They  cheated  time  with  cheerful  talk. 

When  thus  Sir  Ardolph  said : 
*Thy  father  was  the  firmest  friend 

That  e*er  my  being  blest ; 
And  every  virtue  heaven  could  send. 

Fast  bound  him  to  my  breast. 
Together  did  we  learn  to  bear 

The  casque  and  ample  shield ; 
Tofrether  learn  iu  many  a  war 

The  deathful  spear  to  wield. 
To  make  our  union  still  more  dear. 

We  both  were  doomM  to  prove. 
What  is  most  sweet  and  most  severe 

In  heart  dissolving  love. 
The  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  knight 

Did  my  fond  heart  engage ; 
And  ne*er  did  heaven  the  virtues  write 

Upon  a  fiurer  page. 
fits  bosom  felt  an  equal  wound. 

Nor  sighM  we  long  in  vain ; 
One  summer's  sun  beheld  us  bound 

In  Hymen's  holy  chain. 
Thou  wast  Sir  Eldreo'b  only  child» 

Thy  father's  darling  joy  ; 
On  me  a  lovely  daughter  smil'd. 

On  me  a  blooming  boy; 
But  man  has  woes,  nas  clouds  of  care 

That  dim  his  star  of  life-^ 
Myarms  receiv'd  the  little  pair« 

The  earth's  cold  breast,  my  wife. 
Forffive,  thou  gentle  knisht,  forgive. 

Fond  foolish  tears  toiZfflow ; 
One  day  like  mine  thy  heart  may  heave, 

And  mourn  its  lot  of  wa 
Butgrant,  kind  heaven  i  thou  ne'er  may'st  know 

The  pangs  I  now  impart ; 
Nor  even  feel  the  parting  blow 

That  rives  a  husband's  heart 
Beside  the  blooming  banks  of  Tay, 

My  angel's  ashes  sleep ; 
And  wherefore  should  her  Ardolph  stay. 

Except  to  watch  and  weep  7 
I  bore  my  beauteous  babes  awaj 


With  many  a  gushing  tear ; 
I  left  the  blooming  banlu  of  Tliy, 

And  brought  my  darlings  here. 
I  watch'd  my  little  household  cares. 

And  formed  their  growing  youth ; 
And  fondly  train'd  their  infant  years 

To  piety  and  truth.' 

*  Thy  blooming  Birtha  here  I  see,* 

Sir  Eldred  straight  rejoin'd ; 

*  But  why  thy  son  is  not  with  thee. 

Resolve  my  doubting  mind.' 
When  Birtha  did  the  question  hear. 

She  sigh'd,  but  could  not  speak; 
And  many  a  sofl  and  silent  tear 

Stray'd  down  her  damask  cheek. 
Then  pass'd  o'er  good  Sir  Ardolph's  face, 

A  cast  of  deadly  pale ; 
But  soon  compos'd,  with  manly  grace. 

He  thus  renew'd  his  tale : 

*  For  him  my  heart  too  much  has  bled ; 

For  him,  my  darling  son. 
Has  sorrow  press'd  my  hoary  head ; 

But  heav'n's  high  will  be  done !' 
Scarce  eighteen  winter's  had  revolved. 

To  crown  the  circling  year. 
Before  my  valiant  boy  resolv'd 

The  warrior's  lance  to  bear. 
Too  high  I  priz'd  my  native  land. 

Too  dear  his  fame  I  held, 
T*  oppose  a  parent's  stern  command, 

And  keep  him  from  ttie  field. 
He  left  me — lefl  bis  sister  too, 

Yet  tears  bedew'd  his  face — 
What  could  a  feeble  old  man  do  7 

He  burst  from  my  embrace. 

0  thirst  of  glory,  fatal  flame  ! 

0  laurels  dearly  bought '. 

Yet  sweet  is  death  when  earn'd  with  fame— 

So  virtuous  Edwy  thought 
Full  manfully  the  brave  ^y  strove. 

Though  pressing  ranks  oppose ; 
But  weak  the  strongest  arm  must  prove 

Against  an  host  of  foes. 
A  deadly  wound  my  son  receives, 

A  spear  assails  his  side : 
Grief  does  not  kill — for  Ardolph  lives 

To  tell  that  Edwy  died. 
His  lonr-lov'd  mother  died  again 

In  Edwy's  parting  groan ; 

1  wept  for  her,  yet  wept  in  vain^- 

1  wept  for  both  in  one. 

I  would  have  died — I  sought  to  die, 

But  heaven  restraln'd  the  thought. 
And  to  my  passion-clouded  eye 

My  helpless  Birtha  brought 
When  lo !  arrav'd  in  robes  of  light, 

A  nymph  celestial  came. 
She  clear'd  the  mists  that  dimm'd  my  sight-*- 

Religion  wae  her  name. 
She  prov'd  the  chastisement  divine, 

And  bade  roe  kiss  the  rod  ; 
She  tauffht  this  rebel  heart  of  mine 

Submission  to  it^iGod. 
Religion  taught  me  to  sustain 

What  nature  bade  me  feel ; 
And  piety  reliev'd  the  pain 

Which  time  can  never  heaL* 
He  ceas'd — with  sorrow  and  delight 

The  tale  Sir  Eldred  hears : 
Then  weeping  cries—'  Thou  noble  knight. 
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For  thankB  accept  my  tears. 
O  Ardolph,  migfht  I  dare  aspire 

To  claim  so  bright  a  boon ! — 
Good  old  Sir  Eldred  was  mj 

And  thou  hast  lost  a  son. 
And  though  i  want  a  worthier  p^ea 

To  urge  so  dear  a  cause ; 
Yet,  let  me  to  thy  bosom  be 

What  once  thy  Edwy  was. 
My  trembling  tongue  its  aid  denies ; 

For  thou  may'st  disapprove ; 
Th^  read  it  in  my  ardent  eyes, 

Oh  I  read  the  tale  of  love. 
Thy  beauteous  Birtha  V — *  Gracious  power ! 

How  could  I  e*er  repine,* 
Cries  Ardolph,  *■  since  I  see  this  hour  7 

Yes— Birtha  shall  be  tliine.' 
A  little  transient  gleam  of  red 

Shot  faintly  o*er  her  face, 
And  ev*ry  tremblinff  feature  spread 

With  sweet  disorder*d  grace. 
The  tender  father  kindly  smiled 

With  fulness  of  content; 
And  fondly  ey*d  his  darling  child. 

Who,  bashful,  blush*d  consent. 
O  then  to  paint  the  vast  delight 

That  fillM  Sir  Eldred*s  heart. 
To  tell  the  transports  of  the  knight. 

Would  mock  the  Muse*s  art. 
But  ev'ry  kind  and  gracious  soul,. 

Where  gentle  passions  dwell, 
Will  better  far  conceive  the  whole. 

Than  any  muse  can  telL 
The  more  the  knight  his  Birtha  knew. 

The  more  he  priz*d  the  maid ; 
Some  worth  each  day  produced  to  view 

Some  grace  each  hour  betray*d. 
The  virgm  too  was  fond  to  charm 

The  dear  accomplish*d  youth ; 
His  single  breast  she  strove  to  warm. 

And  crown*d  with  love,  his  truth. 
Unlike  the  dames  of  modern  days, 

Who  general  homage  claim ; 
Who  court  the  univerial  gaze. 

And  pant  for  puUie  fame. 
7%en  beauty  but  on  merit  smil*d. 

Nor  were  her  chaste  smiles  sold ; 
No  venal  fiither  gave  his  child. 

For  grandeur,  or  for  gold. 
The  ardour  of  young  £ldred*8  flame 

But  ill  could  brook  delav, 
And  oft  he  press*d  the  maid  to  name 

A  speedy  nuptial  day. 
The  fond  impatience  of  his  breast 

*Twas  all  m  vain  to  hide. 
But  she  his  eager  suit  represt 

With  modest  maiden  pride. 
When  oft  Sir  Eldied  {hvssM  the  day 

Which  was  to  crown  his  truth. 
The  thoughtful  sire  would  sigh  tind  say, 

*■  O  happy  state  of  youth ! 
It  little  reclcs  the  woes  which  wait 

To  scare  it  dreams  of  joy ; 
Nor  thinks  tomorrow's  alter'd  fate 

May  all  those  dreams  destroy. 
And  though  the  flatterer  Hope  deceives. 

And  painted  prospects  shows ; 
Yet  man,  still  cheated,  still  believes. 

Till  death  the  bright  scene  close. 
So  looked  my  bride,  so  sweetly  mild, 


On  roe  her  beauty's  slave ; 
But  whilst  she  look*d,  and  whilst  she  nnilM 

She  sunk  into  the  grave. 
Yet,  O  forgive  an  old  man's  care, 

Forgive  a  father's  zeal ; 
Who  fondly  loves  must  sreatly  fear, 

Who  fbars  must  greaUy  feel 
Once  more  in  soft  and  sacred  bands 

Shall  Love  and  H^men  meet ; 
To-morrow  shall  unite  your  hands. 

And — ^be  your  bliss  complete  V 
The  rising  sun  inflam'd  the  sky, 

The  golden  orient  blush'd ; 
But  Birtha's  cheeks  a  sweeter  dye, 

A  brighter  crimson  flush'd. 
The  priest  in  milk-white  vestments  dad, 

Ferform'd  the  mystic  rite ; 
Love  lit  the  hallowVl  torch  that  led 

To  Hymen's  chaste  delight 
How  foeble  language  were  to  speak 

Th'  immeasiurable  joy. 
That  fir'd  Sir  Eldred's  ardent  cheek. 

And  triumph'd  in  his  eye ! 
Sir  Ardolph's  pleasure  stood  oonfest, 

A  pleasure  all  his  own ; 
The  guarded  pleasure  of  ft  breast 

Which  many  a  grief  had  known* 
'Twas  such  a  sober  sense  of  joy 

As  angels  well  mi^ht  keep 
A  joy  clustis'd  bv  piety, 

A  joy  prepared  to  weep. 
To  recollect  her  scatter'd  thought. 

And  shun  the  noon-tide  hour. 
The  lovely  bride  in  secret  sought 
'   The  coolness  of  her  bower. 
Long  she  remain'd — th'  enamonr'd  knight. 

Impatient  at  her  stay ; 
And  all  unfit  to  taste  oelight 

When  Birtha  was  away ; 
Betakes  him  to  the  secret  bower ; 

His  footsteps  sofUy  move ; 
Impell'd  bv  ev'ry  tender  power. 

He  steals  upon  his  love. 
O,  horror !  horror !  blasting  sight! 

He  sees  his  Birtha's  charms, 
Redin'd  with  melting,  fond  delight, 

Within  a  stranger's  arms. 
Wild  frenzy  fires  his  frantie  hand. 

Distracted  at  the  sight. 
He  flies  to  where  the  lovers  stand ; 

And  stabs  the  stranger  knight. 

*  Die,  traitor,  die !  th^  guilty  flames 

Demand  th'  avenging  steel !' — 
'  It  is  my  brother,'  she  exclaims ! 

•  "Tis  Edwy— Oh  fiureweU  •' 
An  aged  peasant,  Edwy's  guide. 

The  good  old  Ardolph  sought ; 
He  told  him  that  his  bosom's  pride, 

His  Edwy,  he  had  brought 
O  how  the  father's  feelings  melt ! 

How  faint  and  how  revive ! 
Just  so  the  Hebrew  patriarch  folt. 

To  find  his  son  alive. 

*  Let  me  behold  my  darling's  fiioe. 

And  bless  hini  ere  I  die  V 
Then  with  a  swift  and  vigorous  pace, 

He  to  the  bower  did  hie ; 
O  sad  reverse  !^-Sunk  on  the  ground 

His  slaughterM  son  he  view'd ; 
And  dying  Birtha,  close  he  found. 
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In  brother^B  blood  imbra*d. 
Cold,  speeehleM,  Benaelem,  Eldrad  near, 

GrazM  on  the  deed  he*d  done ; 
Like  the  blank  etatne  oFDetpair, 

Or  BHadnen  grav'd  in  stone. 
The  father  aaw-HN)  Jephthah  stood. 

So  tum*d  his  wo^fVansht  eye, 
When  the  dear,  destin'd  child  he  view'd 

His  zeal  had  doom'd  to  die. 
He  look*d  the  wo  he  could  not  speak. 

And  on  the  pale  corse  prest 
His  wan  discoIour*d,  dying  cheek. 

And  silent  sunk  to  rest 
Then  Birtha  faintly  rais'd  her  eye, 

Which  long-  had  ceas*d  to  stream. 
On  Eldred  fiz'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 

Its  dim  departing  beam. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

Upon  her  pale  face  stand ; 
And  quick  and  short  her  failing  breath. 

And  tremulous  her  hand. 
The  cold,  cold  dews  of  hastening  death. 

The  dim  departing  eye. 
The  quivVing  hand,  the  short  quick  breath, 

He  Tiew*d — and  did  not  die. 
He  saw  her  spirit  mount  in  air. 

Its  kindred  skies  to  seek ! 


His  hearfr  its  anguish  could  not  bear. 

And  yet  it  would  not  break. 
The  mournful  muse  forbears  to  tell 

How  wretched  Eldred  died ; 
She  draws  the  Grecian*  painter's  veil. 

The  vast  distress  to  hide. 
Yet  heaven's  decrees  are  just  and  wise. 

And  man  is  born  to  bear  : 
Joy  is  the  portion  of  Uie  skies, 

Beneath  them  all  is  care. 
Yet  blame  not  heay'n ;  *tis  erring  man. 

Who  mars  his  own  best  joys ; 
Whose  passions  nncontrolPd,  the  plan 

Of  promised  bliss  destroys. 
Had  Eldred  oaut^d  before  the  blow, 

His  hand  had  never  err'd ; 
What  guilt,  what  com|^icated  wo. 

His  soul  had  then  been  spar*d ! 
The  deadliest  wound  with  which  we  bleed. 

Our  crimes  inflict  alone ; 
Man's  nureie$  from  Grod's  hand  proceed, 

His  mi§erifi  from  his  otm. 


*  In  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  eaerifioe  of  Iphi^- 
nia,  Timanthea  having  eihauetcd  every  image  or  grief 
in  the  bystaDdem,  threw  a  veil  over  the  face  of  tlw  fli- 
ther,  whoee  sorrow  he  was  utterly  unable  to  express. 
Plin.  book  XXXV. 


THE  BLEEDL^G  ROCK : 


OR 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  A  NYMPH  INTO  STONE 


The  annual  wound  allur'd 


The  Syrian  damsels  to  lament  his  fate. 
In  amorous  ditties  all  a  summer^s  day  ; 
While  smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz  yearly  wounded. — MtUon, 


Wbxrb  beauteoof  Behnont  rears  her  modest 

brow 
To  view  Sahrina^a  silver  wave  below, 
LivM  joanr  lanthe^  fkir  as  beauty's  queen ; 
•She  reign'dunrivall'd  in  the  sylvan  scene ; 
Hers  every  charm  of  symmetry  and  grace. 
Which  aids  the  triumph  of  the  fairest  face ; 
With  all  that  softer  elegance  of  mind. 
By  genius  heighten'd,  and  by  taste  refin'd 
Vet  early  was  she  doom'd  the  child  of  care. 
For  hapiess  love  subdu'd  th'  ilUfatod  fair. 
Ah  !  wnat  avails  each  captivating  grace. 
The  form  enchanting,  or  the  &irest  face  7 
Or  what  each  beauty  of  the  heav'n-bom  mind, 
llie  sold  superior,  or  the  taflte  refm'd  1 
Beauty  but  serves  destruction  to  insure. 
And  sense  to  feel  the  pang  it  cannot  cure. 

£!ach  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd  to  gain  her 
hand, 
And  many  a  suitor  came  from  many  a  land  : 
But  all  in  vain  each  neighb'ring  youth  aspir'd. 
And  distant  suitors  all  in  vain  admir'd. 
Averse  to  hear,  yet  fearful  to  o^nd. 
The  lover  she  refus'd  she  made  a  friend : 
Her  meek  rejection  wore  so  mild  a  face, 
More  like  acceptance  seem'd  it,  than  disgrace. 

Yovng  Polydore,  the  pride  of  rural  swains, 


Was  wont  to  visit  Belmonfi  blooming  plains. 
Who  has  not  heard  how  Polydore  could  throw 
Th'  unerrin&r  dart  to  wound  the  flying  doe  7 
How  leave  the  swiftest  at  the  race  behind. 
How  mount  the  courser,  and  outstrip  the  wind  7 
With  molting  sweetness,  or  with  magic  fire. 
Breathe  the  soft  flute,  or  sweep  the  well-strung 

lyre  7 
From  that  fom'd  lyre  no  vulgar  music  sprung. 
The  Graces  tun'd  it,  and  Apollo  strung. 
Apollo  too  was  once  a  shepherd  swain. 
And  fed  the  flock,  and  grac'd  the  rustic  plain ; 
He  taught  what  charms  to  rural  lifo  belong. 
The  social  sweetness,  and  the  sylvan  song ; 
He  taught  fair  Wisdom  in  her  grove  to  woo. 
Her  joys  how  precious,  and  her  wants  how  fbw ! 
The  savage  herds  in  mute  attention  stood, 
And  ravish'd  Echo  fill'd  the  vocal  wood ; 
The  sacred  sisters,  stooping  from  their  sphere. 
Forgot  their  golden  harps,  intent  to  hear ; 
Till  Heaven  the  scene  survey'd  with  jealous 

And  Jove,  in  envy,  call'd  him  to  the  skies. 

Young  Polydore  was  rich  in  large  domains. 
In  smiling  pastures,  and  in  flow'ry  plains ; 
With  these,  he  boasted  each  exterior  charm. 
To  win  tlie  prudent,  and  the  cold  to  warm  ; 
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The  frirest  Mmblance  of  desert  he  bore. 
And  each  fictitious  mark  of  goodness  wore; 
Could  act  the  tenderness  he  never  felt, 
In  sorrow  soflen,  and  in  angatsh  melt 
The  sigh  elaborate,  the  fraudful  tear, 
The  joy  dissembled,  and  the  well  fejgnM  fear, 
All  these  were  his ;  and  his  each  treach'roos  art, 
That  steals  the  goileless  and  mipractisM  heart 

Too  soon  he  heard  of  fair  Ianthe*s  feme, 
*Twas   each    enamour'd    shepherd's    fav*rite 

theme; 
RetamM  the  rising,  and  the  setting  son. 
The  shepherd's  fey'rite  theme  was  never  done. 
They  prais'd  her  wit,  her  worth,  her  shape,  her 

air! 
And  even  inferior  beauties  own'd  her  feir. 

Such  sweet  perfection  all  his  wonder  moved : 
He  saw,  admired,  nay,  fencied  that  be  loved : 
But  Polydore  no  gen'roos  passion  knew. 
Lost  to  all  troth  in  feigning  to  be  true. 
No  lasting  tenderness  could  warm  a  heart, 
Too  vain  to  feel,  too  selfish  to  impart 

Cold  as  the  snows  of  Rhodope  descend. 
And  with  the  chilling  wave  oi  Hebrus  blend ; 
So  cold  the  bi^ast  where  Vanity  presides. 
And  the  whole  subject  soul  absorbs  and  guides. 

Too  well  he  knew  to  make  his  conquest  sure. 
Win  her  soft  heart,  yet  keep  his  own  secure. 
So  oft  he  told  the  well  imagm'd  tale. 
So  oft  he  swore— how  should  ^e  nU  prevail? 
The  well-imaginM  tale  the  nymph  believ'd ; 
Too  unsuspecting  not  to  be  aeceiv'd : 
She  lov'd  the  youth,  she  thought  herself  belov'd. 
Nor  blush'd  to  praise  whom   overy  maid  ap- 

prov'd. 
The  conquest  once  achiev'd,  the  brightest  fair. 
When  conquer'd,  was  no  longer  worth  his  care : 
When  to  the  world  her  passion  he  could  prove, 
Vain  of  his  pow'r,  he  jested  at  her  love. 
The  perjur'd  youth,  from  sad  lanthe  fer 
To  win  fresh  triumphs,  wages  cruel  war. 
With  other  nymphs  behold  the  wand'rer  rove. 
And  tell  the  story  of  lanthe's  love ; 
He  mocks  her  easy  feith,  insults  her  wo. 
Nor  pities  tears  himself  had  taught  to  flow. 
To  sad  lanthe  soon  the  tale  was  borne. 
How  Polydore  to  treach'ry  added  scorn. 

And  now  her  eyes'  soft  radianee  *gan  to  feil. 
And  now  the  crimson  of  her  cheek  grew  pale ; 
The  lily  there  in  feded  beauty  shows 
Its  sickly  empire  o'er  the  vanquish'd  rose. 
Devouring  Sorrow  marks  her  fer  his  prey. 
And,  slow  and  certain,  mines  his  silent  way. 
Tet,  as  apace  her  ebbing  life  dedin'd. 
Increasing  strength  sustain'd  her  firmer  mind. 

*  O  had  my  heart  been  hard  as  his,'  she  cried, 

*  An  hapless  victim  thus  I  had  not  died : 
If  there  be  gods,  and  gods  there  surely  are. 
Insulted  virtue  doubtless  is  their  care. 

Then  liasten,  righteous  Powers;  my  tedious 

fete. 
Shorten  my  woes,  and  end  my  mortal  date : 
Quick  let  your  power  transform  this  failing 

frame. 
Let  me  be  any  thing  but  what  I  am  ! 
And  since  the  cruel  woes  I*m  doom'd  to  feel, 
Proceed,  alas  !  from  having  lov'd  too  well : 
Grant  me  some  ferm  where  love  can  have  no  part. 
No  human  weakness  reach  my  guarded  heart ; 
Where  no  soft  touch  of  passion  can  be  felt. 


No  fond  afiection  this  weak  bosom  melt 
If  Pity  has  not  left  your  blest  abodes. 
Change  me  to  flinty  adamant,  ye  gods ! 
To  hardest  rock,  or  monumental  stone. 
So  may  I  know  no  more  the  pangs  I've  known ; 
So  shall  I  thus  no  farther  torments  prove. 
Nor  taunting  rivals  say  she  died  fer  love : 
For  sure,  if  aught  can  aggravate  our  wo, 
'Tis  the  feign'd  pity  of  a  prosp'rous  fee.* 
Thus  pray'd  the  nymph,  and  stiraight  the  Pow'rs 

addrest, 
Accord  the  weeping  suppliant's  sad  request. 

Then  strange  to  tell !  if  rural  felks  say  true, 
To  harden*^  rock  the  stiff''ning  damsel  grew ; 
No  more  her  shapeless  features  can  be  known. 
Stone  is  her  body,  and  her  limbe  are  stone ; 
The  growing  rock  invades  her  beauteous  face, 
And  quickly  petrifies  eaeh  living  grace ; 
The  stone,  her  stature  nor  her  shape  rotains, 
The  nymph  is  vanish'd,  but  the  rock  remains. 
No  vestige  now  of  human  shape  appears. 
No  cheeks  fer  blushes,  and  no  eyes  for  tears : 
Yet— strange  the  marvels  poets'can  impart ! 
Unchang'd,   unchiU'd,  remain'd   the  glowing 

heart; 
Its  vital  spirits  destin'd  still  to  keep. 
It  soom'd  to  mingle  with  the  marble  hea^ 

When  babbling  Fame  the  wondrous  tidings 
bore. 
Grief  seiz'd  the  soul  of  peijnr'd  Polydore ; 
And  now  the  felsehood  of  his  soul  appears. 
And  now  his  broken  vows  assail  his  ears. 
Appall'd  his  smitten  fency  seems  to  view 
Tfao  nymph  vo  kyvely,  and  the  friend  so  true. 
For  since  her  absence,  all  the  virgin  train. 
His  admiration  sought  to  win  in  vain. 

Though  not  to  kMp  him  ev'n  lanthe  knew, 
From  vanity  alone  his  falsehood  grew ; 
O  let  the  youthfiil  heart,  thus  wam'd  beware, 
Of  vanity,  how  deep,  how  wide  the  snare ; 
That  half  the  mischieft  youth  and  beauty  know. 
From  Vanity's  ezhaustless  fountain  flow. 

Now  deep  remorse  deprives  his  soul  of  rest : 
And  deep  compunction  wounds  his  Fuilty  breast: 
Then  to  the  fetal  spot  in  haste  he  flew. 
Eager  some  vestige  of  the  maid  to  view ; 
The  shapeless  rock  he  mark'd,  but  found  no  trace 
Of  lost  lanthe's  form,  lanthe's  feoe. 
He  fix'd  his  streaming  eyes  upon  the  stone, 
*  And  take  sweet  maid,'  he  cried,  *  my  parting 

groan; 
Since  we  are  doom'd  thus  terribly  to  part, 
No  other  nymph  shall  ever  share  my  neart  f 
Thus  only  I'm  abeolv'd' — be  rashly  cried. 
Then  plunflr'd  a  deadly  poinard  in  his  side ! 
Fainting,  the  steel  he  grasp'd,  and  as  he  fell 
The  weapon  pierc'd  the  rock  he  lov'd  so  well ; 
The  guiltless  steel  assail'd  the  living  part, 
And  Btabb'd  the  vital,  vulnerable  heart 
And  though  the  rocky  mass  was  pale  before. 
Behold  it  ting'd  with  ruddy  streams  of  gore ! 
The  life-blood  issuing  fit>m  the  wounded  stone. 
Blends  with  the  crimson  current  of  his  own ; 
From  Pdydore's  ftesh  wound  it  flow'd  in  part, 
But  chief  omitted  from  lanthe's  heart 
And  though  revolving  ages  since  have  past. 
The  meeting  torrents  undiminish'd  last ;  ^ 
Sdll  gushes  out  the  sanffuine  stream  amain. 
The  standing  wonder  of  the  stranger  swain. 

Now  once  a  year,  so  rustic  records  tell. 
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When  o*er  the  heath  lesoonde  the  midnight  bell; 
On  eve  of  midaainiser,  that  foe  to  aleep, 
What  time  yomig  maids  their  annual  vigili 

keep, 
The  tell-tale  ahrab,*  fresh  grather'd  to  declare 
The  iwains  who  false,  from  those  who  constant 

are; 
When  ghosts  in  clanking  chains  the  church- 
yard walk. 
And  to  the  wondVing  ear  of  fancy  talk : 
When  the  scarM  maid  steab  trembling  thro* 

the  grove. 
To  kiss  Uie  grave  of  him  who  died  ibr  love ; 
When,  with  long  watchings,  Care  at  length  op- 

prest, 
Steals  broken  pauses  of  uncertain  rest ; 
Nay,  Grief  short  snatches  of  repose  can  take, 
And  nothing  but  Despair  is  quite  awake ; 
Then,  at  that  hour,  so  still,  so  full  of  fear. 
When  all  things  horrible  to  thought  appear, 
Is  perjured  Polydore  observM  to  rove 
A  ghastly  spectre  through  the  gloomy  grove ; 
Then  to  the  rock,  the  nUeding'tvck  repair, 
Where,  sadly  sighing  it  dissolves  to  air. 

*  Midsommer-iMii,  eonaiilted  ss  oracalar  by  village 


I     Still  when  the  hoars  of  solemn  rites  retuni« 
I  The  village  train  in  ssd  procession  mourn ; 
Pluck  ei^rj  weed  which  might  the  spot, dis- 
grace. 
And  plant  the  fairest  field  flowers  in  their  place. 
Around  no  noxious  plant,  or  floweret  grows, 
But  the  first  dafibdil,  and  earliest  rose ; 
The  snow-drop  spreads  its  whitest  blossom  here. 
And  golden  cowslips  grace  the  vernal  year : 
Here  the  pale  primrose  takes  a  fairer  hue. 
And  ev*r^  violet  boasts  a  brighter  blue. 
Here  builds  the  wood-^lark,  hero  the  faithful 

dove 
Laments  his  lost,  or  woos  his  Hying  love. 
Secure  from  harm  is  ev^tj  hallowM  nest. 
The  spot  is  sacred  where  true  lovers  rest. 
To  guard  the  rock  from  each  malignant  sprite, 
A  troop  of  guardian  spirits  watch  by.  night ; 
Aloft  in  air  each  takes  his  little  stand. 
The  neighb*ring  hill  is  hence  oall*d  Fairy 
Land.* 


*  By  eontraction,  Ftiland,  a  hill  well  known  in  So- 
meraetBhire :  not  fkr  from  tliit  fa  Tke  Bleeding  Mioek, 
from  whicli  constantly  iaauea  a  crimson  current.  A  de- 
tire  to  account  for  this  appearance,  gave  rise  to  a  whim- 
sical eonvexsation,  which  prodoeed  these  slight  verses. 


ODE. 


VROM  H.  M.  AT  BaXSTOL,  TO  DaAOOIf,  MR.  GARJLICX^S  BOUSE  DOO,  AT  HAMPTON. 


.  T.  DuAOOir !  since  lyrics  are  the  mode. 
To  thee  I  dedicate  my  ode. 

And  reason  good  I  plead : 
Are  those  who  cannot  write,  to  blame 
To  draw  their  hopes  of  future  fame, 

Froo)  those  who  cannot  read  7 

II.  O  could  I  like  that  nameless  wi^ht,* 
Find  the  choice  minute  when  to  write, 

Tho  muHUa  temporafandi  ! 
Like  his,  my  muse  should  learn  to  whistle 
A  true  heroical  epitUe, 

In  strains  which  ne*er  can  die. 

III.  Father  of  lyrics,  tuneful  Horace ! 
Can  thy  great  shade  do  nothing  for  na 

To  mend  the  British  lyre  ? 
Our  iucklestf  bards  have  broke  the  strings,  * 
Seiz'd  the  scar*d  muses,  pluckM  their  wings, 

And  put  out  all  their  iire.t 

IV.  Dragon!  thou  tyrant  of  the  yard, 
Great  namesake  of  that  furious  guard 

That  watch'd  the  fruits  Hesperian  * 
Thy  choioer  treasures  safely  keep. 
Nor  snatch  one  moments  guilty  deep, 

Fidelity*s  criterion. 

V.  O  Dragon !  change  with  me  thy  fate, 
To  give  me  up  th^  place  and  state. 

And  I  will  give  thee  mine : 
I,  left  to  think,  and  thou  to  feed ! 
My  mind  enlarg*d,  thy  body  freed. 

How  blest  my  lot  and  thine  ! 

VI.  Then  shalt  thou  scent  the  rich  regale 
Of  turtle  and  diluting  ale. 

Nay,  share  the  sav*ry  bit; 

*  See  the  admirable  epistle  to  sir  William  Chambers. 

t  A  profusion  of  odes  had  appeared  about  this  time, 
Which  strikingly  violatsd  all  the  rules  of  lyrical  compo- 
sition. 


And  see,  what  thou  hast  never  seen. 
For  thou  hast  but  at  Hampton  been, 
A  feast  devoid  of  wit. 

VII.  Oft  shalt  thou  snuff  the  smoking  venison, 
Devour*d  aloney  by  hungry  denizen. 

So  fresh,  thoul*t  long  to  tear  it ; 
Though  Flaccus*  tells  a  diff  *rent  tale 
Of  social  souls  who  chose  it  stale, 

Because  their /rieiiiif  should  share  it. 

VIII.  And  then  on  me  what  joys  would  wait. 
Were  I  the  guardian  of  thy  gate, 

How  useless  bolt  and  latch  ! 
How  vain  were  locks,  and  bars  how  vain. 
To  shield  from  harm  the  household  train 

Whom  I,  from  love,  would  watch  ! 

IX.  Not  that  'twould  crown  with  joy  my  life 
That  Bowden,t  or  that  Bowden*s  wife. 

Brought  me  my  daily  pickings : 
Though  she,  accelerating  fate. 
Decrees  the  scanty  moriu  date 

Of  turkeys  and  of  chickens ! 

X.  Though  firM  with  innocent  ambition, 
Bowden,  groat  Nature's  rhetorician, 

More  flow'rs  than  Burke  produces ; 
And  though  he 's  skill'd  more  roots  to  find, 
Xhan  ever  stock'd  an  Hebrew's  mind. 

And  knows  their  various  uses. 

XI.  I'd  get  my  master's  ways  by  rote. 
Ne'er  would  I  bark  at  ragged  coat, 

Nor  tear  the  tatter'd  sinner ; 
Like  him  I'd  love  the  dog  of  merit 
Caress  the  cur  of  broken  spirit, 

And  give  them  all  a  dinner. 

XII.  Nor  let  me  pair  his  bluesy 'd  dame 
With  Venus'  or  Minerva's  name, 

*  Hor.  lib.  ii.  Bat.  2. 

t  The  gardener  and  poultry  woman  at  Hampton. 
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Ooe  wurioFf  one  coquet ; 
No ;  PallaB  and  the  queen  of  Beauty 
ShunnM,  or  betray'd  that  nuptial  datj, 

Which  »he  so  high  has  set 
Xlf  I.  Whenever  I  heard  the  rattlinff  coach 
Proclaim  their  long-desir'd  approach, 

How  would  I  haste  to  greet  *em ! 
Nor  ever  feel  I  wore  a  chain. 
Till,  starting,  I  perceiv'd  with  pain 

I  could  not  fly  to  meet  *em  ! 

XIV.  The  master  loves  his  sylvan  shades, 
Here,  with  the  nine  melodious  maids, 

His  choicest  hours  are  spent: 
Yet  shall  I  hear  some  wittling  cry, 
(Such  wittling  from  my  presence  fly  !) 

*  Garrick  will  soon  repent : 

XV.  *  Again  you*ll  see  him,  never  fear ; 
Some  half  a  dozen  times  a  year 

He  still  will  charm  the  age  ; 
AccustomM  long  to  be  admir'd. 
Of  shades  and  streams  heUl  soon  be  tir*d, 

And  languish  for  the  stage.* 

XVI.  Peace !  To  his  solitude  he  bears 


The  full-blown  fame  of  thirty  years ; 

He  bears  a  nation's  praise ; 
He  bears  his  lib*ral,  polish*d  mind. 
His  worth,  his  wit,  his  sense  refinM 

He  bears  his  weU-earn*d  bays. 

XVII.  When  warm  admirers  drop  a  tear 
Because  this  sun  has  left  his  sphere. 

And  set  before  his  time ; 
I  who  havA  felt  and  lov*d  his  rays, 
What  they  condemn  will  loudly  praise, 

And  call  the  deed  sublime. 

XVIII.  How  wise  long-pamper*d  with  applaoae. 
To  make  a  voluntary  pause 

And  lav  his  laurels  down ! 
Boldly  repelling  each  strong  claim. 
To  dare  assert  to  Wealth  and  Fame, 

*  Enough  of  both  I*ve  known.' 

XIX.  How  wise !  a  short  retreat  to  steal. 
The  vanity  of  life  to  feel. 

And  from  its  cares  to  fly : 
To  act  one  calm,  domestic  scene. 
Earth's  bustle,  and  the  grave  between^ 

Retire,  and  learn  to  die ! 


EPITAPHS. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  PENROSE, 

Thirty-ttDo  yean  Viear  of  St,  Oluviaa^  Cornwall, 

If  social  manners,  if  the  gentlest  mind, 

If  zeal  for  God,  and  love  for  human  kind, 

If  all  the  charities  which  life  endear. 

May  claim  affection,  or  demand  a  tear. 

Then  o'er  Penrose's  venerable  urn 

Domestic  love  may  weep,  and  friendship  mourn. 

The  path  of  doty  still,  untlr'd,  he  trod, 
He  walk'd  in  safety,  for  he  walk'd  with  God ! 
When  past  the  power  of  precept  and  of  pray'r. 
Yet  still  his  flock  remain'd  the  shepherd's  care ; 
Their  wants  still  kindly  watchful  to  supply. 
He  taught  his  best,  last  lesson,  how  to  die ! 

ON  MRS.  BLANPORD. 

MciK  shade,  farewell !  go  seek  that  quiet  shore 
Where  sin  shall  vex,  and  sorrow  wound  no 

more; 
Thy  lowly  worth  obtains  that  final  bliss, 
Which  pride  disdains  to  seek,  and  wit  may  miss. 
That  path  thou'st  found  which  science  cannot 

teach. 
But  faith  and  goodness  never  fail  to  reach : 
Then  share  the  joy  the  words  of  life  impart. 
The  Vision  promis'd  to  the  pure  in  heart. 

ON  MRS.  LITTLE, 

In  Redeliff  Churchy  England. 

O  COULD  this  verse  her  fair  example  spread. 
And  teach  the  living  while  it  prais'd  the  dead ! 
Then,  reader !  should  it  speak  her  hope  divine. 
Not  to  record  her  faith,  but  strengthen  thine ; 
Then  should  her  ev'ry  virtue  stand  oonfest, 
Till  ev'ry  virtue  kindle  in  thy  breast. 
Bat,  if  thou  slight  the  monitory  strain, 
And  she  has  llv'd,  to  thee  at  least,  in  vain ; 
Yet  let  her  death,  an  awful  lesson  give. 


The  dying  Christian  speaks  to  all  that  live. 
Enough  £r  her  that  here  her  ashes  rest, 
Till  God's  own  plaudit  shall  her  worth  attest 

ON  GENERAL  LAWRENCE, 

Memorable  for  hii  oonqveitfl  io  India,  and  ibr  his  cle- 
meocy  to  Uie  vanquinlMd. 

On  a  Monument  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Polk. 

BoEN  to  command,  to  conquer,  and  to  spare. 
As  mercy  mild,  yet  terrible  as  war, 
Hqre  Lawrence  rests  in  death ;  whUe  living 
fame  '  [name. 

From  Thames  to  Ganges  wafla  his  honour'd 
To  him  this  frail  memorial  Friendship  rears. 
Whose  noblest  monument 's  a  nation's  tears; 
Whose  deeds  on  fairer  columns  stand  engrav'd, 
In  provinces  preserv'd  and  cities  sav'd. 


TO  THE  MKMORV  OF 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  IVES, 

Aged  Ninety-one^  of  Northampiom. 

Her  pious  and  useful  Life, 

was  extended  to  an  honourable  old  age, 

and  closed  by  an  exemplary  Death, 

Her  Charity  bad  its  source 

In  Religion : 

'  Her  love  of  her  neighbour 

was  the  genuine  effect 

of  her  love  of  God  : 

Her  Rengnation 

was  the  Fruit  of  her  Faithj 

and  she  died  in  Hope 

because  she  had  lived 

A  Cheistian. 


ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  HUNTER, 

Who  receiv'd  a  decree  from  the  University  of  Ozlbrd. 
for  bit  woric  against  LordBolinebroke'i  Miiloflopby. 
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Go,  happy  tpirit,  Mek  that  bliMfnl  land 
Where  i»aloi»  Michael  leads  the  glorious  band 
Of  those  who  fought  ibr  trath ;  bleet  spirit,  go 
And  perieot  all  the  good  began  below  : 
Go,  hear  appiaading  saints,  delighted,  tell 
How  TanqnishM  Fdsehood,  at  thy  bidding  fell ! 
Blest  in  that  heav*n  whose  paths  thy  virtoe 

sought ; 
Blest  in  that  God  whose  cause  thou  well  hast 

fought; 
O  let  thy  honoar*d  shade  ku  care  approve, 
Who  this  memorial  rears  of  filial  love : 
A  son,  whose  father,  living,  was  his  pride ; 
A  son  who  mourns  that  sroh  a  fiuher  died. 


ON  C.  DICEY,  Esd- 

In  CUyhrook  Churdk,  Ltieutenihirt. 

O  THOU,  or  friend  or  stranrer,  who  shall  tread 
These  solemn  mansions  of  the  silent  dead ! 
Think,  when  this  record  to  inqnirinr  eyes. 
No  more  shall  tell  the  spot  where  Dioey  lies ; 
When  this  firail  marble,  fkitfaless  to  its  trnst, 
Monld*ring  itself,  resigns  its  moolderM  dust ; 
When  time  shall  fail,  and  Nature's  self  decay. 
And  earth,  and  sun,  and  skies  dissolve  away ; 
Thy  soul,  this  consummation  shall  survive, 
"Defy  the  wreck,  and  but  begin  to  live. 
This  truth,  long  slighted,  let  these  ashes  teach, 
Though  cold,  mstmet  you,  and  though  silent 

preach: 
O  pause !  reflect,  repent,  resolve,  amend ! 
Lift  has  no  length,  eternity  no  end ! 

ON  A  YOUNG  LADY. 

Go,  peaoelhl  shade !  exchange  for  sin  and  care 
The  glorious  palm  which  patient  sufferers  wear ! 
Go,  take  the  meed  victorious  meekness  gains. 
Go,  wear  the  crown  triumphant  fiuth  obtains, 
"niose  silent  graces  which  the  good  conceal. 
The  day  of  dread  disclosure  shall  reveal ; 
Then  shall  thy  mild,  retiring  virtues  rise. 
And  God,  both  judge  and  witness,  give  the  pri». 

INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CENOTAPH  IN  A 

GARDEN. 

WMMCTSD  TO  A  DECKASBD  UnEND. 

Ye  libVal  souls  who  rev'rence  Friendship's 

name. 
Who  boast  hec  blessings,  and  who  foel  her 

flame; 
Oh !  if  from  early  youth  one  friend  youVelov'd, 
Whom  warm  affection  chose,  and  taste  approv*d ; 
If  you  have  known  what  anguish  rends  the 

heart, 
When  such,  so  known,  so  lov*d,  for  ever  part ;    |  And  write  prepare  to  die^  on  ev'ry  heart 


Approach — ^For  yoa  the  moomer  rears  this 

stone. 
To  sooth  your  sorrows,  and  record  his  own. 

ON  THE  REVEREND  MR.  LOVE. 

In  the  Cathedra^  mt  Brutei. 

Wbkn  worthless  grandeur  ^  th'  embellish'd 
urn. 
No  poignant  grief  attends  the  sable  bier : 
But  wlien  distinguish*d  excellence  we  mourn. 

Deep  is  the  sorrow,  genuine  is  the  tear. 
Stranger!  should'st  tlran  approach  this  awful 
i^ine. 
The  merits  of  the  honourM  dead  to  seek; 
The  friend,  the  son,  the  Christian,  the  divine. 
Let  those  who  knew  him,  those  who  lov*d 
him  speak. 
Oh  let  them  in  some  pause  of  anguish  say, 
What  zeal  ioflam'd,  what  faith  enlarg'd  his 
breast! 
How  glad  the  unfetter*d  spirit  wing'd  its  way 
From  earth  to  heav*n,  from  blessing  to  be 
blest! 

OIC  TRX  BEVZKEND 

SIR  JAMES  STONHOUSE,  BART.  M.  D. 
In  the  ChaptL  at  tAs  Hat^WeOe,  BrigtoL 

HxRE  rest  awhile,  in  happier  climes  to  shine, 

The  orator,  physician,  and  divine: 

Twas  his,  like  Luke,  the  double  task  to  fill, 

To  heal  the  natVal  and  the  moral  ill. 

You,  whose  awaken'd  hearts  his  labours  blest. 

Where  ev'ry  truth,  by  ev'ry  grace  was  drest ; 

Oh !  let  your  lives  evinoe  that  still  you  feel 

Th'  eflective  influence  of  his  fervent  seaL 

One  spirit  rescued  from  eternal  wo 

Were  nobler  fame  than  marble  can  bestow ; 

That  lasting  monument  will  mock  decay 

And  stand,  triumphant,  at  the  final  day« 

ON  SARAH  STONHOUSE, 

Second  wife  of  the  Rev.  Sir  Jamee  Stonhouee^ 

Barf. 

Com  resignation !  wipe  the  human  tear. 
Domestic  anguish  drops  o'er  Virtue's  bier ; 
Bid  selfish  sorrow  huah  the  fond  complaint, 
Nor,  from  the  God  she  lov'd,  detain  the  saint. 
Truth,    meekness,  patience,    hononr'd    shade 

were  thine ; 
And  holy  hope,  and  charity  divine : 
Though  these  thy  forfeit  l>eing  could  not  save. 
Thy  mith  subdu'd  the  terrors  of  the  grave. 
Oh  !  if  thy  living  excellence  could  teach. 
Death  has  a  loftier  emphasis  of  speech : 
j  Let  death  thy  strongest  lesson  then  impart; 


THE  FOOLISH  TRAVELLER : 

OR,  A  GOOD  INN  IS  A  BAD  HOME. 


Tteav  was  a  prince  of  high  degree. 
As  great  and  good  as  prmce  could  be ; 
Much  pow'r    and  wealth  were  in  his  hand. 
With  lands  and  lordships  at  command, 


One  son,  a  fav'rite  son,  he  had. 
An  idle  thoughtless  kind  of  lad; 
Whom,  spite  of  ail  his  foUies  past. 
He  meant  to  make  his  heir  at  last 
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Hie  Mm  eseap'd  to  foreign  landi. 

And  broke  hi* jgrrftcioua  lire's  commands;  ' 

Far,  as  he  fiucied,  from  his  sight, 

In  each  low  joy  he  took  delight. 

The  Toath,  detesting  peace  and  qniet, 

IndnigM  in  vice,  expense,  and  riot ; 

Of  each  wild  pleasure  rashly  tasted. 

Till  health  declined,  and  substance  wasted 

The  tender  sire,  to  pity  prone, 

Promis'd  to  pardon  what  was  done ; 

And,  would  he  certain  terms  fulfil 

He  should  receive  a  kingdom  still. 

The  youth  the  pardon  little  minded. 

So  much  his  sottish  soul  was  blinded ; 

But  though  he  moum'd  no  past  transgression. 

He  lik*d  the  Aiture  rich  possession. 

He  lik*d  the  kingdom  when  obtain'd. 

But  not  the  terms  on  which  'twas  gain'd ; 

He  hated  pain  and  self-denial, 

Choee  the  reward,  but  shunn'd  the  trial. 

He  knew  his  father's  power  how  great. 

How  glorious  too  the  promis'd  state  I 

At  length  resolves  no  more  to  roam 

But  straight  to  seek  his  father's  home. 

His  sire  had  sent  a  friend  to  say. 

He  most  be  cautions  on  his  way ; 

Told  him  what  road  he  most  pursue. 

And  always  keep  his  home  in  view. 

The  thoughtless  youth  set  out  indeed. 

But  soon  he  slacken'd  in  his  speed ; 

For  ev'ry  trifle  by  the  way 

Seduc'd  his  idle  heart  astray. 

By  ev'ry  casual  impulse  sway'd, 

Oin  ey'ry  slight  pretence  he  stay'd ; 

To  each,  to  all,  his  passions  bend. 

He  quite  forgets  his  journey's  end. 

For  ev'ry  sport,  for  ev'ry  song. 

He  halted  as  he  pass'd  along ; 

Cauffht  by  each  idle  sight  he  saw. 

He'd  loiter  e'en  to  pick  a  straw. 

Whate'er  was  present  seis'd  his  soul, 

A  feast,  a  show,  a  brimming  bowl ; 

Contented  with  this  Tulgar  lot. 


His  Other's  house  he  quite  forgot 
Those  slight  refreshments  by  we  way. 
Which  were  but  meant  his  strength  to  stay. 
So  sunk  his  soul  in  sloth  and  sin. 
He  look'd  no  farther  than  his  inn. 
His  father's  friend  would  oft  appear 
And  sound  the  ^romtse  in  his  ear ; 
Oft  would  he  rouse  him,  *  Sluggard  come  I 
This  is  thy  inn,  and  not  thy  home.' 
Displeas'd  be  answers,  *  Come  what  will. 
Of  present  bliss  I'll  take  my  fill; 
In  Tain  you  plead,  in  vain  I  hear. 
Those  jojB  are  distant,  these  are  near.' 
Thus  perish'd,  lost  to  worth  and  truth. 
In  sight  of  home  this  hapless  youth ; 
While  beflrgars,  foreigners,  and  poor, 
Enjoy'd  the  father's  boundless  store. 


APPUCATION. 


My  fable,  reader,  speaks  to  thee. 

In  God  this  bounteous  father  see ; 

And  in  his  thoughtless  ofispring  trace. 

The  sinful,  wayward,  human  race. 

The  friend,  the  generous  fitther  sent 

To  rouse,  and  to  reclaim  him,  meant 

The  faithfiil  minister  ^oo'U  find. 

Who  calls  the  wand'rwg,  warns  the  blind. 

Reader,  awake !  this  youth  you  bhyne. 

Are  not  you  doing  just  the  same  7 

Mindless  your  comforts  are  hot  giTca 

To  help  you  on  your  way  to  hea^n. 

The  pfoasures  which  beguile  the  road. 

The  flow'rs  with  which  ^our  path  is  strew'd 

To  these  your  whole  desires  you  bend 

And  quite  fiirget  your  journey's  end. 

The  meanest  toys  your  soul  entice, 

A  feast,  a  song,  a  game  at  dioe ; 

Charm'd  with  jour  present  paltry  lot. 

Eternity  is  qmte  forgot 

Then  listen  to  a  warning  fHend, 

Who  bids  you  mind  your  journey's  end ; 

A  wand'ring  pilgrim  here  you  roam  ; 

This  world's  your  tnn,  the  next  your  Aofiie. 


THE  IMPOSSIBILITY  CONQUERED: 

OR,  LOVE  YOUR  NEIGHBOUR  AS  YOURSELF. 


ut  Tta  MANNXA  or  na  waltbr  aAi^ioa. 


THE  OBJECTOR, 

I.  Each  man  who  lives  the  Scriptures  prove, 
Must  as  himself  his  neighbour  love ; 

But  though  the  precept  *s  full  of  beauty, 
*Tis  an  impracticable  duty : 

I'll  prove  bow  hard  it  is  to  find 

A  lover  of  this  wond*rous  kind. 

II.  Who  loves  himself  to  great  excess. 
You'll  grant  must  love  his  neighbour  less ; 
When  self  engrosses  all  the  heart 

How  can  anoUier  have  a  part? 
Then  if  self.love  most  men  enthral, 
A  neighbour's  share  is  none  at  all. 

III.  Say,  can  the  man  who  hoards  up  pelf 
E'er  love  his  neighbour  as  himself  7 

For  if  he  did,  would  he  not  labour 
To  hoard  a  fittle  for  his  neighbour  7 
Then  tell  me,  friend,  can  noarding  elves 


E'er  love  their  neigbour  as  themselves  7 

IV.  The  man  whose  oeart  is  bent  on  pUatun 
Small  love  will  to  his  neighbour  measure : 
Who  solely  studies  his  own  good, 

CanH  love  another  if  he  would. 

Then  how  can  pleasure-hunting  ehree 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves  t 

V.  Can  he  whom  sloth  and  loitering  please 
E'er  love  his  neighboor  like  his  ease  f 

Or  he  who  feels  ambition's  flame 
Loves  he  his  neighbour  like  Ida  fame? 
Such  lazy,  or  such  socuing  ehres 
Can't  love  their  neighbour  as  themselves. 

VI.  He,  whose  gross  appetites  enslave  him. 
Who  spends  or  nasts  the  wealth  God  gave  hinr, 
Fdl,  pamper'd,  gorg'd  at  ev'ry  meal. 

He  cannot  for  the  empty  feel. 
How  can  such  gornumdixmg  elves 
E'er  love  their  neighbour  as  tben&selves  7 
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VII.  Tben  since  (he  man  who  Intta  for  goid^ 
Since  he  who  is  to  fUamare  sold ; 

Who  sours  in  pride,  or  sinks  in  ease, 
His  neig-hbour  will  not  serye  or  please ; 
Where  shall  we  hope  the  man  to  find 
To  fill  this  great  command  incIinM  7 

VIII.  I  dare  not  blame  6od*s  holy  word. 
Nor  censure  Scriptnre  as  absord ; 

Bat  sore  the  rnle  's  of  no  ayaii 
If  plac'd  so  high  that  all  most  M\ ; 
And  'tis  impotnbU  to  prove 
That  any  can  his  neighbour  love. 

THE  ANSWERER. 

IX.  Yes,  such  there  are  of  heav*n]7  mould, 
Unwarp'd  by  pleasure,  ease,  or  gold ; 


He  who  fulfils  the  nobler  part 

By  loving  God  with  all  his  heart , 
He,  only  he,  the  Scriptures  prove. 
Can,  as  himseU^  his  neighbour  love. 

X.  Then  join^  to  make  a  perfect  plan, 
The  love  of  God  to  love  of  man ; 
Your  heart  in  union  both  must  brine. 
This  is  the  stream,  and  that  the  sprmg ; 

This  done,  no  more  in  vain  ^ouUl  labour, 
A  Christian  can*t  but  love  his  neighbour. 

XI.  If  then  the  rule 's  too  hard  to  please  ye. 
Turn  Christian,  and  you'll  find  it  easy. 

*  Still,  |tis  impossible.*  you'll  cry, 

*  In  vain  shall  feeble  nature  try.' 

'Tis  true;  but  knows  Christian  is  a  creature 
Who  does  things  quite  impossible  to  nature. 


INSCRIPTION 

IN  A  BEAUTIFUL  RETREAT,  CALLED  FAIRY  BOWER. 


AiET  spirits,  you  who  love 
Cooling  bow'r,  or  shady  grove : 
Streams  that  murmur  as  they  flow, 
Zephyrs  bland  that  sofUy  blow ; 

Babbling  echo,  or  the  tale 
Of  the  love-lorn  nightingale ; 
Hither  airy  spirits,  come. 
This  is  your  peculiar  home. 

If  you  love  a  verdant  glade, 
If  you  love  a  noon-tide  uiade, 
Hither,  sylphs  and  &iries  fly, 
Unobserv'd  of  earthly  eye. 

Come,  and  wander  ev'ry  night. 
By  the  moon-beam's  glimm'ring  light 
Ajid  a^n  at  early  day 
Brush  the  silver  dews  away. 

Mark  where  first  the  daisies  blow* 
Where  the  bluest  violets  grow ; 
Where  the  sweetest  linnet  sln^s. 
Where  the  earliest  cowslip  springs; 

Where  the  largest  acorn  lies. 
Precious  in  a  fairy's  eyes; 
Sylphs,  though  unconfin'd  to  place, 
liove  to  fill  an  acorn's  space. 

Come,  and  mark  within  what  bush 
Builds  the  blackbird  or  the  thrush ; 
Great  hb  joy  who  first  espies. 
Greater  his  who  spares  the  prize ! 

Come,  and  watch  the  hallow'd  bow'r. 
Chase  the  insect  from  the  flow'r ; 


Little  offices  like  these. 
Gentle  souls  and  fairies  please. 

Mortals !  fbrm'd  of  grosser  clay. 
From  our  haunts  keep  far  away ; 
Or,  if  you  should  dare  appear, 
See  that  you  from  vice  are  clear. 

Folly's  minion.  Fashion's  fool. 
Mad  Ambition's  restless  tool! 
Slave  of  passion,  slave  of  pow'r, 
Fiy,  ah  fly !  this  tranquil  bow'i ! 

Son  of  Av'rice,  soul  of  frost, 
Wretch  !  of  Heav'n  abhorred  the  most. 
Learn  to  pity  others'  wants. 
Or  avoid  these  hallow'd  haunts. 

Eye  unconscious  of  a  tear. 
When  Afflictions  train  appear ; 
Heart  that  never  heav'd  a  sigh. 
For  another,  come  not  nigh. 

But,  ye  darling  sons  of  Heav'n, 
Giving  freely  what  was  giv'n ; 
You,  whose  lib'ral  hand  dispense 
The  blessings  of  benevolence : 

You,  who  wipe  the  tearful  eye. 
You,  who  stop  the  rising  sigh ; 
You,  whose  souls  have  understood 
The  luxury  of  doing  good — 

Come,  ye  happy  virtuous  few, 
Open  is  my  bow'r  to  you ; 
I  You,  these  mossy  banks  may  press ; 
^  You,  each  guarcUan  fay  shall  bless. 


THE  BAD  BARGAIN: 

Oil,  THE  WORLD  SET  UP  TO  SALE, 


Tn  Devil,  as  the  Scriptures  show. 
Tempts  sinful  mortals  high  and  low ; 
And  acting  well  his  various  part, 
Suits  every  bribe  to  every  heart : 
See  where  the  prince  of  darkness  stands 
With  baito  for  souls  in  both  his  hands. 
To  one  he  oflfers  empires  whole. 
And  gives  a  soeptre  for  a  soul ; 
To  one,  he  fVeely  gives  in  barter, 
A  peerage^or  a  star  and  garter ; 
To  one  he  pays  polite  attention, 


And  begs  him  just  to  take  a  pensioo. 
Some  are  so  fir'd  with  love  of^  fame. 
He  bribes  them  by  an  empty  name ; 
For  fame  they  toil,  they  preach,  they  write. 
Give  alms,  build  hospitals  or  fight ; 
For  human  praise  renounce  salvation. 
And  sell  their  souls  for  reputation. 
But  the  great  gift,  the  mighty  bribe. 
Which  Mtan  pours  amid  the  tribe. 
Which  milfioos  seize  with  eager  haste. 
And  all  desire  at  least  to  taste. 
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la — ^plodding  reader ! — what  d^jre  think  7 
Alas ! — tiB  money — money — chink ! 
Round  the  wide  world  the  tempter  flies, 
Presents  to  view  the  glittering  prize ; 
See  how  he  hastes  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  how  the  nations  all  adore : 
Souls  flock  by  thousands  to  be  sold, 
Smit  with  the  fond  desire  of  gold. 
See,  at  yon  needy  tradesman's  shop. 
The  universal  tempter  stop; 

•  Would'st  thou,'  he  cries,  •  increase  thy  trea- 

sures. 
Use  lighter  weights  and  scantier  measures. 
Thus  thou  shalt  thrive  :^the  trader's  willing. 
And  sells  his  soul  to  get  a  shilling. 
Next  Satan  to  a  farmer  hies, 

*  I  scorn  to  cheat,*  the  farmer  cries : 
Yet  still  his  heart  on  wealth  is  bent. 
And  so  the  Devil  is  content ; 

Now  markets  rise,  and  riches  roll. 
And  Satan  quite  secures  his  soul. 
Mark  next  yon  cheerful  youth  so  jolly. 
So  fond  of  laughter  and  of  folly ; 
He  hates  a  stingy  griping  fellow. 
But  gets  each  day  a  little  mellow ; 
To  &itan  too  he  sells  his  soul 
In  barter  for  a  flowing  howl. 
But  mark  again  yon  lass  a  spinning, 
See  how  the  tempter  is  beginning : 


I 


Some  beau  presents  a  top-knot  nice. 
She  grants  her  virtue  as  the  price ; 
A  slave  to  vanity's  contronl. 
She,  for  a  dband,  sells  her  soul  I 
Thus  Satan  tries  each  diflforent  state : 
With  mighty  bribes  he  tempts  the  great ; 
The  poor,  with  equal  force  he  plies. 
But  wins  them  with  a  humbler  prize  : 
Has  gentler  arts  for  young  beginners. 
And  fooler  sins  for  older  sinners. 
Oft  too  he  cheats  our  mortal  eyes. 
For  Satan  fiither  is  of  lies; 
A  thousand  swindling  tricks  he  plays  us» 
And  promises,  but  never  pays  us ; 
Thus  we  poor  fools  are  strangely  caught. 
And  find  we've  sold  our  souls  for  nought. 
Nay,  ofl,  with  quite  a  juggler's  art. 
He  bids  the  proflbr'd  ffift  depart ; 
Sets  some  gay  joy  before  our  face. 
Then  claps  a  trouble  in  its  place ; 
Turns  up  some  loss  for  promis'd  gain, 
And  conjures  pleasure  into  pain. 
Be  wise  then,  oh  !  ye  worldly  tribe. 
Nor  sell  your  conscience  for  a  bribe ; 
When  Satan  tempts  you  to  begini 
Resist  him,  and  reflise  to  sin  : 
Bad  is  the  bargain  on  the  whole. 
To  gain  the  world  and  lose  the  soul ! 


BALLADS. 


ROBERT  AND  RICHARD. 

OR,  THK  OHOST  OF  POOR  MOLLY, 

Wbo  was  drowned  in  Richard's  MiU-poad. 
TVne— *Ck)Uin's  Mulberry  Tree.' 

QooTH  Richard  to  Bob,  *  Let  things  go  as  they 

wHl, 
Of  pleasure  and  fun  I  will  still  have  my  fill ; 
In  frolic  and  mirth  I  see  nothing  amiss. 
And  though  I  get  tipsy,  what  harm  is  in  this  7 
For  e'en  Solomon  says,  and  I  vow  he  says  truth, 
'Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  the  days  of  thy 

youth.' 

*  I'm  glad,'  answered  Bob,  *  you're  of  Solomon's 

creed,  [proceed ; 

But  I  beg,  if  you  quote  him,  you'll  please  to 

*  For  God  (as  the  wise  man  oontinues  to  sing) 
Thy  soul  into  judgment  for  all  this  will  bring. 
Thus  a  man  may  get  plung'd  in  a  woful  abyss, 
By  choosing  to  say,  Prqy  what  harm  ts  in  ihia  ?' 
'Come,  come,'  says  gay.  Richard, '  don't  grudge 

me  a  cup, 
I'm  resolv'd,  while  I'm  able,  I'll  still  keep  it  up ; 
Let  old  gray-beard's  deny  that  in  frolic  there's 

bliss, 
I'll  game,  love,  and  drink — and  what  harm  it  in 

this?' 
Says  Robert,  *  I  grant  if  vou  live  for  to-day. 
You  may  game,  love,  and  drink,  and  may  flrolic 

away; 
But  then,  m^  dear  Dick,  I  again  must  contend, 
That  the  Wise  Man  has  bid  x»— Remember  the 

endr 
Says  Richard, '  When  sickness  or  peevish  old 

age 


ShaU  advance  to  dismiss  me  from  life's  merry 

stage; 
Repentance  just  then,  boy,  may  not  be  amiss. 
But  while  young  I'll  be  joUy,  what  harm  iw  in 

this?* 
They  parted ;  and  Richard  his  pastimes  begun, 
'Twas  Richard  the  jovial,  the  soul  of  all  fun  ; 
Ekich  dancing  bout,  drinking  bout,  Dick  would 

attend 
And  he  sung  and  he  swore,  nor  once  thought  of 

the  ena. 
Young  Molly  he  courted,  the  pride  of  the  plain. 
He  promis'd  her  marriage,  but  promis'd  in  vain ; 
She  trusted  his  vows,  but  she  soon  was  undone, 
And  when  she  lamented,  bethought  it  good  fun. 
Thus  scom'd  by  her  Richard,  sad  mollj  run 

wild. 
And  roam'd  through  the  woods  with  her  desti. 

tute  child ; 
'Till  M<My  and  Molly's  poor  baby  were  found. 
One  evening,  in  Richard's  own  mill-pond  both 

drownM. 
Then  his  conscience  grew  troubled  by  night 

and  by  day, 
But  its  clamour  he  drown'd  in  more  drink  and 

more  play ; 
Still  Robert  exhorted,  and  like  a  true  friend 
He  wam'd  htm  and  pray'd  him  to  think  on  the 

end! 
Now  disturb'd  in  his  dreams,  poor  Molly  each 

night 
With  her  babe  stood  before  him,  how  sad  was 

the  sight ! 
O  how  ghastly  she  look'd  as  she  bade  him  at- 
tend. 
And  so  awfully  told  him,  *  Remomber  the  fiMl.* 
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She  talk*d  of  the  woee  and  unqoeDchable  fire 
Which  await  the  licentiooa,  the  drunkard,  and 

liar :  [beware. 

How  he  min'd  more  maidens,  ahe  bade  liim 
Then  she  wept,  and  she  groan'd,  and  aha  va- 

nieh'd  in  air. 
Now  beggar'd  by  gaming,  distemper'd  bj  drink. 
Death  alar'd  in  hia  ikce,  yet  he  dar'd  not  to 

think; 
Desparing  of  mercy,  despising  all  truth. 
He  dy*d  of  old  age  in  the  prime  of  his  youth. 
On  his  tomb-stone,  good  Robert,  these  verses 

euffrav'd,  [and  be  saved : 

Which  ne  hop'd  some  gay  fellow  might  read 

TBK  EPITAPH. 

Here  lies  a  poor  youth,  who  callM  drinking  his 
bliss.  [this  7 

And  was  ruinM  by  saying,  what  harm  is  in 
Let  each  passer  by  to  his  error  attend, 
And  learn  of  poor  Dick  to  remember  the  end  ! 

THE  CARPENTER : 
Or^  the  Danger  of  Evil  Cfompany. 

There  was  a  young  west  countryman, 

A  carpenter  by  trade, 
A  skilful  wheelright  too  was  he. 

And  few  such  wagons  made. 
No  man  a  tighter  barn  could  build, 

Throogbont  his  native  town ; 
Through  many  a  village  round  was  he 

Tne  best  of  workmen  known. 
His  father  left  him  what  he  had. 

In  sooth  it  was  enough. 
His  shining  pewter,  pots  of  brass. 

And  3X  his  household  stuff. 
A  little  cottage  too  he  had. 

For  ease  and  comfort  planned ; 
And  that  he  might  not  lack  for  aught. 

An  acre  of  good  land. 
A  pleasant  orchard  too  there  was 

Before  Ms  cottage  door ; 
Of  cider  and  of  corn  likewise, 

He  had  a  little  store. 
Active  and  healthy,  stout  and  young 

No  business  wanted  be ; 
Now  tell  me,  reader*  if  you  can ; 

What  man  more  blest  could  be  7 
To  make  his  comfort  quite  complete; 

He  had  a  faithful  wife ; 
Frugal,  and  neat,  and  ^nood  was  she. 

The  blessing  of  his  lift. 
Where  is  the  lord,  or  where  the  squire. 

Had  greater  cause  to  praise 
The  goodness  of  th&t  bbunteous  hand 

Whidi  blest  his  prosp'rous  days  7 
Each  night  when  he  retumM  from  work. 

His  wife  so  meek  and  mild. 
His  little  supper  gladlv  dress'd. 

While  ne  caress'd  his  child. 
One  blooming  babe  was  all  he  had, 

His  only  darling  dear, 
The  object  of  their  equal  love, 

Tne  solace  of  their  care. 
O  what  could  ruin  such  a  lifb. 

And  spoil  so  &ir  a  lot  7 
O  what  could  change  so  kind  a  heart. 

And  ev*ry  virtue  blot  7    . 
With  grief  the  cause  I  most  relate, 


The  dismal  cause  reveal ; 
'Twas  EVIL  cx)MPANT  and  drink. 

The  source  of  ev*ry  ill. 
A  cooper  came  to  live  hard  by. 

Who  did  bis  fancy  please ; 
An  idle  rambling  man  was  he. 

Who  oft  had  crossed  the  seas. 
This  than  could  tell  a  merry  tale. 

And  sing  a  merry  song ; 
And  those  who  heard  him  sing  or  talk. 

Ne'er  thought  the  evening  long. 
But  vain  and  vicious  was  the  song. 

And  wicked  was  the  tale  ; 
And  ev*ry  pause  he  always  filled. 

With  cider,  gin,  or  ale. 
Our  carpenter  deli|fhted  much 

To  hear  the  cooper  talk ; 
And  with  him  to  the  alehouse  ofl. 

Would  take  his  evening  walk* 
At  first  he  did  not  care  to  cCink, 

But  only  likM  the  fun ; 
But  soon  he  from  the  cooper  learnt. 

The  same  sad  course  to  run. 
He  said  the  cooper's  company 

Was  all  for  which  he  car'd ; 
But  soon  he  drank  as  much  as  he. 

To  swear  like  him  soon  dar*d. 
His  hammer  now  neglected  lay. 

For  work  he  little  car'd ; 
Half  finish'd  wheels  and  broken  tools. 

Were  strew'd  about  his  yard. 
To  get  him  to  attend  his  work, 

No  prayers  could  now  prevail, ' 
His  hatchet  and  his  plane  forgot. 

He  never  drove  a  nail. 
His  cheerful  ev*nings  now  no  more 

With  peace  and  plenty  smilM ; 
No  more  he  sought  his  pleasing  wifo. 

Nor  hugg*d  his  smiling  cmld. 
For  not  his  drunken  nights  alone. 

Were  with  the  cooper  past;   \ 
His  days  were  at  the  Ansel  spent. 

And  still  he  stay'd  the  last 
No  handsome  Sunday  suit  was  left,' 

Nor  decent  Holland  shirt : 
No  nose-gay  mark*d  the  sabbath-raom*; 

But  all  was  rags  and  dirt 
No  more  his  church  he  did  frequent, 

A  symptom  ever  sad : 
Where  once  the  Sunday  is  mispent. 

The  week  days  must  be  bad. 
The  oottaffe  mortgaffM  for  its  worth ; 

llie  &v*rifee  ordiard  sold ;    « 
He  soon  began  to  foel  the  effoots 

Of  hunger  and  of  cold. 
The  pewter  dishes  one  by  one 

Were  pawn*d,  till  none  were  left ; 
A  wifo  and  babe  at  home  remained 

Of  ev*ry  help  bereft. 
By  chance  he  call*d  at  home  one  night. 

And  in  a  surley  mood. 
He  bade  his  weeping  wifo  to  get 

Immediately  some  food. 
His  empty  cupboard  well  he  knew 

Must  needs  be  bare  of  bread ; 
No  rasher  on  the  rack  he  saw. 

Whence  could  he  then  be  fod  I 
His  wifo*  a  piteous  sigh  did  heave, 

*  See  Berquiu'f  Gardener. 
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And  then  beibre  him  laid, 
A  basket  oov«r*d  with  a  cloth. 

But  not  a  word  she  aaid. 
Then  to  her  hoaband  gvfe  a  knife, 

With  many  a  silent  tear, 
In  haste  he  tore  the  cover  off. 

And  aaw  his  child  lie  there. 
*  There  lies  thy  babe,'  the  mother  said, 

*  Oppress'd  with  famine  sore* 
O  kill  us  both — ^*twero  kinder  far 

We  could  not  sufier  more* 
The  carpenter  struck  to  the  heart. 

Fell  on  his  knees  straightway, 
£fo  wrung  his  hands— «onfess'd  his  sins. 

And  did  both  weep  and  pray. 
From  that  same  hour  tne  cooper  more 

He  nerer  would  behold ; 
Nor  would  he  to  the  ale  house  ffo ; 

Had  it  been  pav*d  with  gold. 
His  wife  fbitgB.ve  him  all  tbe  past ; 

And  so^*d  his  sorrowing  mind. 
And  much  he  ^ievM  that  e*er  he  wrong'd 

The  worthiest  of  her  kind. 
By  lab'ring  hard,  and  working  late. 

By  industry  and  pains. 
His  cottage  was  at  length  redeemed. 

And  saT*d  were  aU  his  gains. 
His  Sundays  now  at  church  were  spent, 

His  home  was  his  deliff  ht ; 
The  fbUowing  verse  himself  he  made. 

And  read  it  ev*ry  night 

T%B  drunkard  murdert  child  and  toi/e. 

Nor  maUer9  it  a  pi% 
Whether  he  etdbe  them  with  hiejnufe, 

Or  etarvee  Ihem  teith  hie  gin. 


THE  RIOT: 

Oft,  HALV  k  lOAF  IB  BETTER  THAIT  NO  BftEAD. 

In  a  Dieiogue  Ittween  Jack  Jtnvil  and  Dm  Hod. 

To  tbe  tune  of*  A  oobler  there  waa.* 

Written  in  nmety^/SM,  a  year  of  eearaty  and 

Alarm. 

TOM. 

Comb  neighbours,  no  longer  be  patient  and  quiet, 
Cqme  let  us  go  kick  up  a  bit  of  a  riot ; 
I'm  hungry,  my  lads,  but  I  '▼e  little  to  eat. 
So  we  '11  pull  down  this  mills,  and  we  'U  seiie  aU 

the  meat: 
I  ni  give  you  good  sport,  boys,  as  ever  you  saw. 
So  a  fig  ror  the  justice,  a  fig  fer  the  law. 

Derry  Dmon. 
Then  his  pitchfork  Tom  seiz'd— hold  a  moment, 

says  Jack, 
1 11  show  thee  Uiy  blunder,  brave  boy,  in  a  crack. 
And  if  I  don't  prove  we  had  better  be  still, 
I  'U  assist  thee  straightway  to  puU  down  ev'ry 

mill; 
I'll  show  thee  how  passion  thy  reason  doth  cheat, 
Or  I  'U  j<Mn  thee  in  plunder  for  bread  and  for 

meat  Derfy  Doum. 

What  a  whimsey  to  think  thus  our  bellies  to  fill, 
For  we  stop  all  the  grinding  by  breaking  the 

mill! 
What  a  whimsey  to  think  we  shall  get  more  to 

eat. 
By  abusing  the  butcher  who  gets  us  the  meat ! 


What  a  whimsey  to  think  «•  ahaU  rnond  onr 

spare  diet, 
By  breeding  disturbance,  by  murder  and  riot  7 


Derrw  Ihwn^ 

ish.  I  thii 


Because  I  am  dry,  'twould  be  foolish,  l  think. 
To  pull  out  my  tap  and  to  spill  all  my  drink ; 
Because  I  am  hungry,  and  want  to  be  fed. 
That  is  sure  no  wise  reason  for  wasting  my 

bread; 
And  just  such  wise  reasons  for  minding  their 

diet. 
Are  us'd  by  thoee  blockheads  who  rush  into  riot 

Deny  Dtnon. 
I  would  not  take  comfort  from  others'  distresses. 
But  still  I  would  mark  how  God  our  land  Uesses; 
For  though  in  old  England  the  times  are  but  sad. 
Abroad  I  am  told  they  are  ten  times  as  bad ; 
In  the  land  of  the  Pope  there  is  scarce  any  grain. 
And  'tis  worse  still,  they  say,  both  in  Holland 

and  Spain.  Derry  Down. 

liCt  us  look  to  the  harvest  our  wants  to  beguile. 
See  the  lands  with  rich  crope  how  they  ev'ry 

where  smile ! 
Meantime  to  assist  us,  by  each  western  breeze ! 
Some  com  is  brought  daily  across  the  salt  seas ! 
Of  tea  we  '11  drink  little,  of  gin  none  at  all. 
And  we  '11  patiently  wait,  and  the  prices  will 

fall.  Derry  Down, 

But  if  we  're  not  quiet,  then  let  us  not  wonder. 
If  things  grow  much  worse  by  oar  riot  aikd 

plunder; 
And  let  us  remember,  whenever  we  meet. 
The  more  ale  we  drink,  bc^s,  the  less  we  shall 

eat. 
On  those  days  spent  in  riot  no  bread  you  brooghC 

home. 
Had  you  spent  them  in  labour  you  must  haw 

had  some.  Deny  Down, 

A  dinner  of  herbs,  says  the  wise  man,  with  quiat^ 
Is  better  than  beef  amid  discord  and  riot 
If  the  thing  could  be  help'd  Pm  a  Ibe  to  all  strife, 
And  I  pray  for  a  peace  ev'ry  night  of  my  life ; 
But  in  matters  of  state  not  an  inch  will  I  budge. 
Because  I  conceive  I'm  no  very  good  judge. 

M/erry  Mfown. 
But  though  poor,  I  can  work,  my  brave  boy  with 

the  best. 
Let  the  king  and  the  parliament  manage  the 

rest; 
I  lament  both  the  war  and  the  taxes  together. 
Though  I  verily  think  they  dont  alter  the 

weather. 
The  king,  as  I  take  it,  with  very  good  reason, 
Bfiay  prevent  a  bad  law,  but  can't  help  a  bad 

season.  Derry  Deiwn. 

The  parliament  men,  althou^  great  is  their 

power, 
Tbt  they  cannot  contrive  us  a  bit  of  a  ahowvr 
And  I  never  yet  heard  though  our  rukrs  are 

wise, 
lliat  they  know  very  well  how  to  manage  tbe 

skies  * 
For  the  beet  of  them  all,  as  they  Ibund  to  their 

cost. 
Were  not  able  to  hinder  last  winter's  hard  flrost 

Derry  Down, 
Besides,  I  must  share  in  the  wants  of  the  times. 
Because  I  have  had  my  fuU  share  in  its  crimes ; 
And  I  'm  apt  to  believe  the  distress  which  is  sent. 
Is  to  punish  and  cuss  os  of  all  discontent 
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But  harreit  if  coming— potatoes  are  eome ! 
Oar  proapect  deara  up;  ye  comp^aiDere  be 

dumb !  Derry  Down, 

And  thoaf  h  I  Ve  no  money,  and  though  I  *ve  no 

landa, 
I  Ne  a  head  oo  my  shouldera,  and  a  pair  of  good 

hands. 

80  I 'U  work  the  whole  day,  and  on  Sundays  I  *U 

seek 
At  ehorch  bow  to  bear  all  tlie  wants  of  the  week. 
The  gentlefolks  too  will  afford  as  supplies ; 
They'll  subseribe — and  they'll  give  op  their 

puddings  and  pies.  Derry  Dmon, 

Then  befbre  I  *m  induc'd  to  take  part  in  a  riot, 
I  'U  ask  this  short  question — what  shall  I  get 

by  it? 
So  I  'U  eVn  wait  a  little  till  cheaper  the  bread, 
For  a  mittimus  hangs  o'er  each  rioter's  head : 
And  when  of  two  evils  I  *m  ask'd  which  is  best, 
I  *d  rather  be  hungry  than  hang'd,  I  protest 

Derry  Down, 
Quoth  Tom,  thou  art  ri^bt.  If  I  rise  I  'm  a  Turk : 
So  he  threw  down  his  pitchfork,  and  went  to  his 

work. 

PATIENT  JOE: 

OR,  THE  NEW  CASTLE  COLLIER. 

Hats  too  heard  of  a  collier  of  honest  renown. 
Who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Newcastle  town  7 
His  name  it  was  Joseph — you  better  may  know 
If  I  tell  you  he  always  was  call'd  patient  Joe. 
Whaterer  betided  he  thought  it  was  ri^ht. 
And  Frovidenoe  still  he  kept  ever  in  sight ; 
To  those  who  love  God,  let  things  turn  as  they 

would. 
He  was  certain  that  all  work'd  together  for  good. 
He  prau'd  his  Creator  whatever  befel ; 
How  thankful  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

well! 
How  sinoere  were  his  carols  of  praise  for  good 

health. 
And  how  gratefbl  for  any  increase  in  his  wealth ! 
In  trouble  he  bowM  him  to  God's  holy  wiU ; 
How  contented  was  Joseph  when  matters  went 

ill! 
When  rich  and  when  poor  he  alike  understood. 
That  all  things  togother  were  working  for  good. 
If  the  land  was  afflicted  with  war  he  declar'd, 
'Twas  a  needful  oorrection  for  sins  which  he 

shar'd. 
And  when  mercifbl  Heaven  bade  slaughter  to 


How  thankfVil  was  Joe  for  the  blessing  of  peace ! 
When  taxes  ran  high,  and  provisions  were  dear. 
Still  Joseph  declar'd  be  had  nothing  to  fear ; 
It  was  but  a  trial  he  well  understood. 
From  Him  who  made  all  work  together  for  good. 
Though  his  wifo  was  but  sickly  his  gettings  but 

small. 
Yet  a  mind  so  submissive  prepar'd  him  for  all ; 
He  liv'd  on  his  gains  were  they  greater  or  less, 
And  the  giver  he  ceas'd  not  eaioh  moment  to 

bless.  [joy. 

When  another  child  came  he  received  him  with 
And  Providence  bless'd  who  had  sent  him  the 

boy; 
But  when  the  child  died— said  poor  Joe  I  *m  con<r 

tent. 
For  God  hMi  a  right  to  recall  what  he  lent. 


It  was  Joseph's  ill  fortune  to  work  m  a  pit 
With  some  who  believ'd  that  profiineness  was 

wit;      , 
When  disasters  bofel  him  much  pleasure  they 

show'd. 
And  laugh'd  and  said— Joseph,  will  this  work 

for  good? 
But  ever  when  these  would  profanely  advance 
That  (Ass  happen'd  by  lock,  and  that  happen'd 

by  chance ; 
Still  Joseph  insisted  no  chance  could  be  found. 
Not  a  sparrow  by  accident  falls  to  the  ground. 
Among  hb  compani<Nis  who  work'd  in  the  pit. 
And  made  him  the  butt  of  their  profligate  wit. 
Was  idle  Tim  Jenkins,  who  drank  and  who 

gam'd, 
Who  mock'd  at  his  Bible,  and  was  not  asham'd. 
One  day  at  the  pit  his  old  comrades  he  found. 
And  they  chatted,  preparing  to  go  under  ground, 
Tim  Jenkins,  as  usual,  was  turning  to  jest, 
Joe's  notion — thai  aU  things  which  hafpetCd 

wereheti. 
As  Joe  on  the  ground  had  unthinkingly  laid 
His  provision  ror  dinner,  of  bacon  and  bread, 
A  dog  on  the  watch,  seiz'd  the  bread  and  the 

meat. 
And  off  with  his  pre^  ran  with  feot-steps  so  fleet 
Now  to  see  the  delight  that  Tim  Jenkins  ex- 

press'd! 

*  Is  the  loss  of  thy  dinner  too,  Joe  for  the  best?* 

*  No  doubt  on't,'  said  Joe ;  *  but  as  I  most  eat, 
'Tis  mpr  duty  to  try  to  recover  my  meat' 

So  saying,  he  follow'd  the  dog  a  long  round. 
While  Tim,  laughing  and  swearing,  went  down 

under  ground.  [lost, 

Poor  Joe  soon  retum'd,  thouffh  his  bacon  was 
For  the  dc^  a  good  dinner  had  made  at  his  cost. 
When  Joseph  came  back  he  expected  a  sneer. 
But  the  face  of  each  collier  spoke  horror  and 

fear ;  [said. 

What  a  narrow  escape  hast  thou  had,  they  all 
The  pit 's  fall'n  in,  and  Tim  Jenkins  is  dead  ! 
How  sincere  was  the  gratitude  Joseph  exprees'd ! 
How  warm  the  compassion  which  glow'd  in  his 

breast! 
Thus  events  great  and  small,  if  aright  under. 

stood. 
Will  be  found  to  be  working  together  for  good. 

*  When  my  meat,'  Joseph  cry'd  *■  was  just  now 

stol'n  away, 
And  I  had  no  prospect  of  eating  to*day. 

How  could  it  appear  to  a  shortsighted  sinner. 
That  my  life  would  be  sav'd  by  the  loes  of  my 

dinner.' 

THE  GIN  SHOP: 

OR  A  rXXr    INTO    PRISON. 

Look  through  the  land  from  north  to  south. 

And  look  fVom  east  to  west. 
And  see  what  is  to  Englishmen 

Of  lifo  the  deadliest  pest 
It  is  not  want,  though  that  is  bad. 

Nor  war,  though  that  is  worse 
But  Britons  brave  endure,  alas ! 

A  self4nflicted  curie. 
Go  where  you  will,  throughout  the  reaioK 

You'll  find  the  reignug  sin. 
In  cities,  villages,  and  towns, 

—The  monster's  name  is  Gin. 
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The  ^ince  of  darkness  never  sent 

To  man  a  deadlier  foe, 
*  Mj  name  is  Legion,*  it  may  saj. 

The  Boaroe  of  many  a  wo. 
Nor  does  the  fiend  alone  deprive 

The  labourer  of  his  wealth : 
Tliat  is  not  all,  it  murders  too 

His  honest  name  and  health. 
We  say  the  times  are  grievous  hard^ 

And  hard  they  are,  'tis  true ; 
But,  drunkards,  to  your  wives  and  babes. 

They're  harder  mode  by  you. 
The  drunkard's  tax  is  self-impos'd, 

Like  every  other  sin  ; 
The  taxes  altogether  lay 

No  weight  so  great  as  Gin. 
The  state  oompels  no  man  to  drink, 

0>ropel8  no  man  to  game, 
'Tis  Gin  and  Gambling  sink  him  down 

To  rags,  and  want,  and  shame. 
The  kindest  husband,  changM  by  Gin, 

Is  for  a  tyrant  known ; 
The  tenderest  heart  that  nature  made,    - 

Becomes  a  heart  of  stone. 
In  many  a  house  the  harmless  babes 

Are  poorly  cloth'd  and  fed. 
Because  the  craving  Gin-shop  takes 

The  children's  daily  bread. 
Come,  neighbour,  take  a  walk  with  me. 

Through  many  a  London  street, 
And  see  the  cause  of  penury 

In  hundreds  we  shall  meet 
We  shall  not  need  to  travel  far — 

Behold  that  great  man*s  door ; 
He  well  discerns  yon  idle  crew 

From  the  deserving  poor. 
He  will  relieve  with  liberal  hand, 

The'child  of  honest  thrift ; 
But  where  long  scores  of  Gin-shops  stand 

He  will  withhold  his  gift. 
Behold  that  shiv'ring  female  there, 

Who  plies  her  woful  trade  I 
*Tis  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  Gin 

That  hopeless  wretch  has  made. 
Look  down  those  steps,  and  view  below 

Yon  cellar  under  ground. 
There  ev'ry  want  and  ev'ry  wo 

And  ev'ry  sin  is  found. 
Those  little  wretches  trembling  there. 

With  hunger  and  with  cold. 
Were  by  their  parents'  love  of  Gin, 

To  sin  and  misery  sold. 
Blest  be  thoee  friends*  to  human  kind 

Who  take  these  wretches  up, 
E'er  they  have  drunk  the  bitter  dregs 

^  The  Philanthropie  Boeiety. 


Of  their  sad  parents'  cup. 
Look  throuch  that  prison's  iron  bars. 

Look  through  that  dismal  grate, 
And  learn  what  dire  misibrtune  brought 

So  terrible  a  fate. 
The  debtor  and  the  felon  too, 

Though  differing  much  in  sin. 
Too  ofl  you'll  find  were  thither  brought 

By  all-destroying  Gin. 
Yet  mav'n  forbid  I  sbouM  oonfeund 

Calamity  with  guilt ! 
Or  name  the  debtor's  lesser  fault 

With  blood  of  brother  spUt 
To  prison  dire  misfortune  oft 

The  guillless  debtor  brings ; 
Yet  oft'ner  far  it  will  be  found 

From  Gin  the  misery  springs. 
See  the  pale  manufacturer  Uiere, 

How  lank  and  lean  he  lies ! 
How  haggard  is  his  sickly  cheek ! 

How  dim  his  hollow  eyes ! 
He  plied  the  loom  with  good  sucoees. 

His  wages  still  were  high. 
Twice  what  the  village  Ub'rer  gains. 

His  master  did  supply. 
No  book-debts  kept  him  from  his  cash. 

All  paid  as  soon  as  due 
His  wages  on  the  Saturday 

To  fail  he  never  knew. 
How  ampl^  had  his  gains  suffic'd 

On  wife  and  children  spent  I 
But  all  must  for  his  pleasures  go, 

All  to  the  Gin-shop  went 
See  that  apprentice,  youn^  in  years, 

But  hackney'd  long  m  sin. 
What  made  him  rob  his  master's  till? 

Alas  !  'twas  bve  of  Gin. 
That  serving  man — I  knew  him  once. 

So  jaunty,  spruce,  and  smart ! 
Why  did  he  steal,  then  pawn  the  plate  7 

'Twas  Gin  ensnar'd  his  heart 
But  hark  !  what  dismal  sound  was  that  7 

'Tis  Saint  Sepulchre's  bell ! 
It  tolls,  alas,  for  human  guilt. 

Some  malefactor's  knell. 
O !  woful  sound !  O !  what  could  cause 

Such  punishment  and  sin  7 
Hark !  hear  his  words,  he  owns  the 

Bad  Company  and  Gin. 
And  when  the  future  lot  is  fiz'd 

Of  darkness,  fire,  and  chains. 
How  can  the  drunkard  hope  to  'scape 

Those  everlasting  pains ! 
For  if  the  murd'rer  's  doom'd  to  wo, 

As  Holy.Writ  declares. 
The  drunkard  with  self-murderers. 

That  dreadful  portion  shares. 


TALES. 


THE  TWO  GARDENERS. 

Two  gardeners  once  beneath  an  oak. 
Lay  luiwn  to  rest,  when  Jack  thus  spoke : 
*You  must  confess  dear  Will  that  Nature 
Is  but  a  blundering  kind  of  creature  ; 
And  I — ^nay,  whv  that  look  of  terror  7 
Could  teach  her  how  to  mend  her  error.' 


*  Your  Ulk,'  quoth  Will,  <  is  bold  and  odd. 
What  you  call  Nature,  I  call  God.* 

*  Well,  call  him  by  what  name  vou  will. 
Quoth  Jack,  *  he  manages  but  iU ; 
Nay,  from  the  very  tree  we  *re  under, 
IMI  prove  that  Providence  can  blunder.' 
Quoth  Will, '  Through  thick  and  thin  you  dash, 
I  shudder  Jack,  at  words  so  rash ' 
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I  trust  to  what  the  Scriptures  tall. 
He  hiOh  done  ahoaye  all  thinifs  well.' 
Quoth  Jackf  *  I*m  lately  grown  a  wit, 
And  think  all  good  a  hicky  hit. 
To  ProYe  that  Providence  can  err, 
Not  words  but  facts  the  troth  aver. 
To  this  vast  oak  lift  op  thine  eyes. 
Then  view  that  acorn^s  paltry  size ; 
How  foolish  on  a  tree  so  taU, 
To  place  that  tiny  cop  and  baU. 
Now  look  again,  yon  pompion*  see. 
It  weif^hs  two  pounds  at  least,  nay  three ; 
Yet  this  larffc  fruit,  where  is  it  found  7 
Why,  meanfy  trailinff  on  the  ground. 
Haci  Providence  ask'd  m^  advice, 
I  would  have  chang*d  it  in  a  trice ; 
I  would  have  said  at  Nature's  birth. 
Let  Acorns  creep  upon  the  efulh ; 
fiat  let  the  pompion,  vast  and  round. 
On  the  oak's  lofty  boughs  be  found.* 
He  said — and  as  he  rashly  spoke, 
Lo !  from  the  branches  of  the  oak, 
A  wind,  which  suddenly  arose. 
Beat  showers  of  acorns  on  his  nose ; 
*  Oh  I  oh :'  quoth  Jack,  *  I'm  wrong  I  see. 
And  God  is  wiser  far  than  me. 
« For  did  a  show'r  of  pompioos  large. 
Thus  on  my  naked  face  discharge, 
I  had  been  brus'd  and  blinded  quite. 
What  heav'n  appoints  I  find  is  right ; 
Whene'er  I'm  tempted  to  rebel, 
I'll  think  how  light  the  acorns  fell ; 
Whereas  on  oaks  had  pompions  hung. 
My  broken  skull  had  stopp'd  my  tongae. 


THE  LADY  AND  THE  PIE: 

Oa  KNOW  THYSSUr. 

A  woKTRT  squire  of  sober  life 
Had  a  conceited  boasting  wife : 
Of  Am  she  daily  made  complaint, 
Hereelf  the  thought  a  verv  saint 
She  lov'd  to  load  mankind  with  blame. 
And  on  their  errors  build  her  fiune. 
Her  fiiv'rite  subject  of  dispute 
Was  Eve  and  the  forbidden  fhiit 
*Had  I  been  Eire/  she  often  cried, 

*  Man  had  not  &11^  not  weroan  died; 
I  still  had  kept  the  orders  giv'n. 

Nor  for  an  apple  lest  mj  heav'n  ; 
To  gratify  my  curious  mind 
I  ne'er  had  ruin'd  aU  mankind 
Nor  from  a  vain  desire  to  know, 
Entail'd  on  all  my  race  such  wo/ 

The  squire  reply'd ;  *  I  fear  'tis  troe. 
The  same  ill  spirit  lives  in  you ; 
Tempted  alike,  I  dare  believe. 
Yon  would  have  disobey'd  like  Eve.* 
The  lady  storm'd,  and  stiU  deny'd 
Sin,  curiosity,  and  pride. 

The  squire,  some  future  daj  at  dinner, 
Resolv'd  to  try  this  boastful  sinner ; 
He  griev'd  such  vanity  possest  her. 
And  thus  in  serious  terms  addresi'd  her : 

*  Madam,  the  usual  splendid  fbast. 
With  which  our  wedding  day  is  grae'd. 
With  you  I  most  not  share  to^ay 

Vor  business  summons  me  away. 

*  A  Oourd. 


Of  all  the  dainties  I've  prepar*d» 

1  beg  not  any  may  be  spar'd ; 

Indmge  in  ev'ry  costly  dish. 

Enjoy,  tis  what  I  really  wish ; 

Only  observe  one  prohibition. 

Nor  thiidL  it  a  severe  condition ; 

On  one  small  dish  which  cover'd  standc^ 

You  must  not  dare  to  lay  your  hands 

Go — Disobey  not  on  your  life. 

Or  henceforth  you  're  no  more  my  wife.* 

The  treat  was  serv'd,  the  squire  was  gone, 
The  murmVing  lady  din'd  alone  : 
She  saw  whate'er  could  grace  a  feast. 
Or  charm  the  eye,  or  jplease  the  taste : 
But  while  she  rang'd  from  this  to  that, 
FVom  ven'son  haunch  to  turtle  fat ; 
On  one  small  dish  she  chanc'd  to  light. 
By  a  deep  oover  hid  from  sight : 
O !  here  it  is — ^yet  not  for  me ! 
I  must  not  taste,  nay,  dare  not  see  ; 
Why  place  it  there  7  or  why  forbid 
That  I  so  much  as  lift  the  lid? 
Prohibited  of  this  to  eat, 
I  care  not  for  the  sumptuous  treat 
I  wonder  if  'tis  fowl  or  fish. 
To  know  what 's  there  I  merely  wish. 
I  '11  look — O  no,  I  lose  forever. 
If  I  'm  betrav'd,  my  husband's  favour* 
I  own  I  think  it  vastly  hard. 
Nay,  tyranny,  to  be  debarr'd. 
John,  you  may  go— the  wine's  decanted, 
I  '11  ring  or  call  vou  when  you  ^re  wanteds 
Now  left  alone,  she  waits  no  longer ; 
Temptation  presses  more  and  stronger. 

*  I  *11  peep—the  harm  can  ne'er  be  much. 
For  though  I  peep,  I  will  not  touch ; 
Why  I  'm  forbid  to  lift  this  cover. 

One  glance  will  tell,  and  then  'tis  over 
My  husband  *b  absent ;  so  is  John, 
My  peeping  never  can  be  known,' 
Trembling,  she  yielded  to  her  wish, 
And  raisM  the  cover  from  the  dish : 
She  starts— for  lo !  an  open  pie 
From  which  six  living  sparrows  fly. 
She  calls,  she  screams,  with  wild  surprise, 

*  Haste,  John,  and  catch  these  birds,'  she  cries 
John  hears  not;  but  to  crown  her  shame, 

In  at  her  call  her  husband  came. 
Sternly  he  frewn'd  as  thus  he  spoke : 
'  Thus  is  your  vow'd  allenance  broke ! 
Self-iffu Vance  led  you  to  believe 
You  dfd  not  share  the  sin  of  Eve 
Like  hers,  how  blest  was  your  condition  I 
Like  heaves,  how  smaH  my  prohibition  t 
Yet  you,  though  fed  with  every  dainty 
Sat  pining  in  the  midst  of  plenty ; 
This  dish,  thtm  singled  from  the  rest. 
Of  your  obedience  was  the  test ; 
Your  mind,  unbroke  by  self-denial. 
Could  not  sustain  thn  tender  triaL 
Humility  from  this  be  taught. 
Learn  candour  to  another's  fault ; 
Go  know,  like  Eve,  from  this  sad  dinner 
You  're  both  a  vain  a  curious  sinner.* 


THE  PLUM-CAKES  : 

Or,  tie  Farmer  and  hie  Three  Sons. 

A  Fakmui,  who  some  wealth  possest. 
With  three  fine  boys  was  also  blest ;    •* 
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The  fmia  were  liedtiijf  etoiit  and  jaaag^ 
And  neither  wanted  eenee  nor  tongue. 
Tom,  Will,  and  Jack,  like  other  boys, 
Lov*d  tope  and  marbles,  apcni  and  toya. 
The  father  aoonted  that  falae  plan. 
That  money  only  makes  the  man ; 
But,  to  the  best  of  his  disoeminff. 
Was  bent  on  giving  them  good  barning ; 
He  was  a  man  of  obeervation, 
No  scholar,  yet  had  penetration ; 


So  with  due  care,  a  school  he  soaeht. 
Where  his  yonng  sons  miaht  well  be 
Quoth  he,  •  I  know  not  which  reli 


Moet  properly  his  themes  or  verses ; 
Tet  I  can  do  a  fiither's  part. 
And  school  the  temper,  mind,  and  heart; 
The  natural  bent  of  each  I  '11  know. 
And  trifles  best  that  bent  may  show.* 
'Twas  jnst  befbre  the  closing-  year. 
When  du-istmas  holidays  were  near, 
The  ftrmer  callM  to  see  his  boys. 
And  ask  how  each  his  time  employi. 
Qnoth  Will,  •There*s  fiitber,  boys,  without, 
He  *B  brought  us  something  good,  no  doubt* 
The  father  sees  their  merry  noee, 
With  joy  beholds  them,  and  embraces. 

*  Come,  boj^  of  home  you  '11  have  your  fiU.** 

*  Yes,  Christmas  now  is  near,'  says  Will ; 

*  Tis  just  twelve  days — these  notches  see. 
My  notches  with  the  days  agree.* 

*  Well,'  said  the  sire,  •  agatnl'll  come,' 
And  gladly  fetch  my  brave  boys  home ! 
You  two  the  dappled  mare  shall  ride. 
Jack  mount  the  pony  by  my  side ; 
Meantime,  mjr  lads,  I've  brought  you  here 
No  small  provision  of  good  cheer.' 

Then  from  his  pocket  straight  he  takes, 

A  vast  profusion  of  plum-cues ; 

He  counts  them  out,  a  plenteous  store. 

No  boy  shaU  have  or  less  or  more ; 

Twelve  cakes  he  gives  to  each  dear  son. 

When  each  expected  only  one ; 

And  then,  with  many  a  kind  expression. 

He  leaves  them  to  tlieir  own  discretion ; 

Resolv'd  to  mark  the  use  each  made 

Of  what  he  to  their  hands  convey'd. 

The  twelve  days  past,  he  comes  once  more. 
And  brings  the  horses  to  the  door 
The  boys  with  rapture  see  appear 
The  poney  and  the  dappled  mare ; 
Each  moment  now  an  hour  they  count. 
And  crack  their  whips  and  lonr  to  mount. 
As  with  the  boys  his  ride  he  takes. 
He  asks  the  history  of  the  cakes. 
'     Says  Will, « Dear  fkther,  life  is  short. 
So  I  resolv'd  to  make  quick  sport ; 
The  cakes  were  all  so  nice  and  sweet, 
I  thourht  I'd  have  one  jolly  treat ; 
Why  dionld  I  balk,  said  I,  my  taste  T 
I  '11  make  at  once  a  hearty  feast 
So  snugly  by  myself  I  fed. 
When  every  boy  was  gone  to  bed ; 
I  gorff'd  them  aU,  both  paste  and  plum. 
And  did  not  spare  a  single  crumb ; 
Indeed  they  made  me,  to  my  sorrow. 
As  sick  as  death  upon  the  morrow  ; 
This  made  me  mourn  my  rich  repast, 
,  And  wish  I  had  not  fed  so  fast* 
Quoth  Jack,  *  I  was  not  such  a  dunce. 
To  eat  my  quantum  up  at  onoe ; 


And  though  the  boys  all  kmg'd  to  dutch  'en 
I  would  not  let  a  creature  touch  'em ; 
Nor  though  the  whole  were  in  my  pow'r« 
Would  I  one  single  cake  devour ; 
Thanks  to  the  use  of  keys  and  kicks. 
They  'le  all  now  snug  within  my  box ; 
The  mischief  is,  hy  hoarding  long. 
They  're  grown  so  mouldy  and  so  stfongt 
I  find  they  won't  be  fit  to  eat. 
And  I  have  lost  my  fiUher's  treat' 
*  Well,  Tom,'  tfaie  anxious  parent  eriea, 

*  How  did  yon  manage  V  Tom  replies 

*  I  shun'd  each  wide  extreme  to  take. 
To  glut  my  maw,  or  hoaid  my  cake  ; 

I  thought  each  day  its  wants  would  hK9% 
And  appetite  again  might  crave ; 
Twelve  school-^lays  stifl  my  notdies  counted 
To  twelve  my  father's  cakes  amoonted; 
So  ev'ry  day  I  look  eot  one, 
But  never  ate  my  cake  alone ; 
With  ev*ry  neeifir  boy  I  shai^l. 
And  more  than  half  I  always  spai^d. 
One  ev*ry  day,  *twixt  self  and  ftiemU 
Hias  brought  my  dosen  to  an  end : 
My  last  renudmng  oake  to-day 
I  would  not  touch,  but  gave  away ; 
A  boy  was  sick,  and  scarce  oould  eat, 
To  him  it  prov*d a  welcome  treat: 
Jack  calPd  me  spendthrift  not  to  save; 
Will  dubbM  me  fool  because  I  gave ; 
But  when  our  last  day  came,  I  smU'd, 
For  Wiirs  vrere  gone,  and  Jack's  were 
Not  hoarding  much,  nor  eating  ftst, 
I  serv'd  a  needy  fViend  at  kst* 
These  tales  the  father's  thoughts  emi4oy ; 

*  By  these,' said  he,  •  I  know  each  b(7 : 
Yet  Jack,  who  hoarded  what  he  had, 
The  world  will  call  a  frugal  lad; 

And  selfish  gormandixmg  Will 

Will  meet  with  friends  and  fiiv*rere  slill : 

While  moderate  Tom,  so  wise  and  C00I4 

The  mad  and  vain  will  deem  a  ftd: 

But  I,  his  sober  plan  approve, 

And  Tom  hasgam'd  his  father's  love.* 

APPUOATION. 

So  when  our  day  of  liib  is  past. 
And  all  are  fairly  judg'd  at  last ; 
The  miser  and  the  semraal  find 
How  each  misused  the  gifts  assign'd : 
While  he,  who  wisely  spends  and  gives, 
To  the  true  ends  of  nving  fives ; 
'Tis  self-denying  moderation 
Gains  the  Great  Father's  approbatkm. 


TURN  THE  CARPET: 
OR,  THE  TWO  WEAVERA 

llf  ▲  niALOODI  MTWmi  DIOK  AMB  JOBK 

As  at  their  work  two  weavers  sat. 
Beguiling  time  with  fKendly  diat ; 
They  touch'd  upon  the  price  of  meat, 
So  high,  a  weaver  scarce  could  eat. 
<  What  with  my  brats  and  sickly  wife,* 
Quoth  Dick, '  I  'm  almost  tir'd  of  life ; 
So  hard  my  work,  so  poor  my  fare, 
'Tis  more  than  mortal  man  can  bear 
*  How  glorious  is  the  rich  man's  state ! 
His  house  so  fine !  his  wealth  so  greet  I 
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HMT*n  u  tmjoBt,  yon  mnst  agfree ; 
Why  all  to  him  ?  why  none  to  me  7 

*  In  spite  of  what  the  Scripture  teachei, 
In  epite  of  all  the  parson  preaches, 

This  world  (indeed  I  *we  thoajfht  so  long) 
Is  ml'd,  methinks,  extremely  wrong. 

*  Where'er  I  look,  howe*er  I  range, 
"Tis  all  confln*d,  and  hard,  and  strange ; 
The  good  are  troubled  and  oppressed 
And  aU  the  wicked  are  the  blessM.* 
Qooth  J<^ : '  Oar  ign*rance  is  the  cause 
Why  thus  we  blame  our  Maker's  laws ; 
Porta  of  hU  iMys  alone  we  know, 

*Tu  all  that  man  can  see  below, 

*  See'st  thon  that  carpet,  not  half  done. 
Which  thou,  dear  Dick,  hast  well  begun  7 
Behold  the  wild  confusion  there, 

80  rode  the  mass  it  makes  one  stare ! 

*  A  stranger,  ign'rant  of  the  trade, 
Would  say,  no  meaning*8  there  convey'd ; 
For  where  *s  the  middle,  where  *s  the  border? 
Thy  carpet  now  is  all  disorder.* 

Quoth  IMck,  *  My  work  is  yet  in  bits, 
IBni  still  in  eT*ry  part  it  fits  ; 
Besides,  yoo  reason  like  a  lout. 
Why,  man,  that  carpet '«  in$ide  out.' 


Says  John,  *  Thou  say'st  the  thing  I  meUi 
And  now  I  hope  to  cure  thy  spleen ; 
This  world,  which  clouds  toy  soul  with  doubt, 
/•  but  a  carpet  ifuide  out, 

*  As  when  we  view  these  shreds  and  ends. 
We  know  not  what  the  whole  intends ; 
So  when  on  earth  things  look  but  odd. 
They  're  working  still  some  scheme  of  God. 

*  No  plan,  no  pattern,  can  we  trace. 
All  wants  proportion,  truth,  and  grace ; 
The  motley  mixture  we  deride. 

Nor  see  the  beauteous  upper  side. 

*  But  when  we  reach  that  world  of  light. 
And  view  those  works  of  God  aright. 
Then  shall  we  see  the  whole  design. 
And  own  the  workman  is  divine. 

*  What  now  seems  random  strokes,  will  there 
All  order  and  design  appear ; 

Then  shall  we  praise  what  here  we  spurn'd. 
For  then  the  carpet  okall  be  turn'dJ* 
'Thou'rt  right,'  quoth  Dick,  *no  more  I'll 

grumble 
That  this  sad  world 's  so  strange  a  jumble ; 
My  impious  doubts  are  put  to  flight, 
For  my  own  carpet  sets  me  right' 


HYMNS. 


THE  TRUE  HEROES : 
(hi  the  NMe  Army  of  Mariyro 

You  who  love  a  tale  of  ^lory. 

Listen  to  the  song  I  smg ; 
Heroes  of  the  Christian  story. 

Are  the  heroes  I  shall  bring. 
Warriors  of  the  world,  avannt ! 

Other  heroes  me  engage : 
*Tis  not  SQch  as  you  I  want. 

Saints  and  martyrs  erace  my  page. 
Warriors,  who  the  world  o'ercame 

Were  in  brother's  blood  imbru'd ; 
While  the  saints  of  purer  fame, 

Greater  far,  themselTcs  snbdu'd. 
FearfU  Christian !  hear  with  wonder. 

Of  the  sainto  of  whom  I  tell; 
Some  were  burnt,  some  sawn  asunder. 

Some  by  fire  or  torture  fbU ; 
Some  to  savage  beasts  were  hurl'd, 

One  eecap'd  the  lion's  den ; 
Wo  a  persecuting  world 

Worthy  of  these  wond'roos  men? 
Some  in  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

Yet  eecap'd  unsing'd  their  hair ; 
There  Almighty  pow*r  was  shown : 

For  the  Son  of  God  was  there. 
Let  us  crown  with  deathless  fame 

Those  who  soom'd  and  hated  fell ; 
Martyrs  met  contempt  and  shame. 

Fearing  nought  but  sin  and  hell 
How  the  show'r  of  stones  descended. 

Holy  Stephen,  on  thy  head ! 
While  his  tongue  the  truth  defended. 

How  the  glorious  martyr  bled ! 
See  his  fierce  reviler  Saul, 

How  he  rails  with  impious  breath ! 
Then  observe  converted  Paul, 

Oft  in  perils,  oft  in  death. 


'Twas  that  God,  whose  sov'reign  pow'r, 

Did  the  lion's  fiiry  'swage. 
Could  alone,  in  one  short  hour, 

Still  the  persecutor's  rage. 
E'en  a  woman — women  hear. 

Read  in  Maccabees  the  story ! 
Conquer'd  nature,  love,  and  fear. 

To  obtain  a  crown  of  glory. 
Seven  stout  sons  she  saw  expire, 

(How  the  mother's  soul  was  pain'd !) 
Some  by  sword,  and  some  by  fire, 

(How  the  martyr  was  sustain'd !) 
E'en  in  death's  acutest  anguish. 

Each  the  tyrant  still  defy'd; 
E2ach  she  saw  in  torture  languish. 

Last  of  all  the  mother  dy'd. 
Martyrs  who  were  thus  arrested^ 

In  their  short  but  bright  career ; 
By  their  blood  the  truth  attested, 

Prov'd  their  &ith  and  love  sincere. 
Though  their  lot  was  hard  and  lowly, 

Though  they  perishM  at  the  stake. 
Now  they  live  with  Christ  in  glory. 

Since  they  sufier'd  for  his  sake. 
Fierce  and  unbelieving  foes 

But  their  bodies  could  destroy ; 
Short  though  bitter  were  their  woes 

Ehrerlasting  is  their  joy. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 

O  how  wond'rous  is  the  story 
Of  our  blest  Redeemer's  birth ! 

See  the  mighty  Lord  of  Glory 
Leave  his  beav'n  to  visit  earth ! 

Hear  with  transport,  ev*ry  creature. 
Hear  the  Gospel's  joyful  sound ; 
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Cfariflt  appears  in  human  nature, 
In  our  ainfal  world  ie  fbond ; 
Comes  to  pardon  our  transgression. 

Like  a  cloud  our  sins  to  Uot ; 
Comes  to  his  own  favourM  nation, 

But  his  own  receive  him  not 
If  the  angels  who  attended 

To  declare  the  Saviour's  birth. 
Who  from  heaven  with  songs  descended 

To  proclaim  good  will  on  earth : 
If,  in  pity  to  our  blindness. 

They  had  brought  the  pardon  needed. 
Still  Jehovah's  wond'rous  kindness 

Had  our  warmest  hopes  exceeded  : 
If  some  prophet  had  been  sent 

With  Salvation's  joyful  news. 
Who  that  heard  the  blest  event 

Could  their  warmest  love  refuse  ? 
But  'twas  He  to  whom  in  Heav'n 

Hsllelnjahs  never  cease : 
He,  the  mighty  God,  was  men, 
Given  to  us  a  Prince  of  JPeace. 
None  but  He  who  did  create  us 

Could  redeem  from  sin  and  hell ; 
None  but  He  could  reinstate  us 

In  the  rank  from  which  we  fell. 
Had  he  come,  the  glorious  stranger, 

Deck'd  with  all  the  world  calls  great ; 
Had  he  liv'd  in  pomp  and  grandeur, 

Crown'd  with  more  than  royal  state ; 
Still  our  tongues  with  praise  o'erflowing, 
On  such  boundless  love  would  dwell ; 
Still  our  hearts,  with  rapture  glowing. 

Feel  what  words  could  never  tell. 
But  what  wonder  should  it  raise 

Thus  our  lowest  state  to  borrow  i 
O  the  high  mysterious  ways, 

God's  own  son  a  child  of  sorrow  ! 
*Twas  to  bring  us  endless  pleasure. 

He  our  suff'ring  nature  bore ; 
*Twas  to  give  us  heav'nly  treasure, 

He  was  willing  to  be  poor. 
Come,  ye  rich,  survey  the  stable 

Where  your  infant  Saviour  lies ; 
From  your  full  o'erflowing  table 

Send  the  hungry  good  supplies. 
Boast  not  your  ennc^led  stations, 

Boast  not  that  yon  're  highly  fed ; 
Jesus,  hear  it,  all  ye  nations. 

Had  not  where  to  lay  his  head. 
Learn  of  me,  thus  cries  the  Saviour, 

If  my  kingdom  you  'd  inherit ; 
Sinner,  quit  your  proud  behaviour. 
Learn  mj  meek  and  lowly,  spirit 
Come,  ye  servants,  see  your  station, 

Freed  from  all  reproach  and  shame ; 
He  who  pnrchas'd  your  salvation. 
Bore  a  servant's  humble  name. 
Come,  ye  poor,  some  comfort  gather 

Faint  not  in  the  race  you  run. 
Hard  the  lot  your  gracious  Father 

Gave  his  dear,  his  only  Son. 
Think,  that  if  your  humbler  stations. 

Less  of  worldly  good  bestow, 
ITou  escape  those  strong  temptations 

Which  from  wealth  and  grandeur  flow. 
See  your  Saviour  is  ascended  I 
See  he  looks  with  pity  down  ! 
Trust  him  all  will  soon  be  mended. 
Bear  his  cross,  you  11  share  his  crown. 


A  HYMN  OF  PRAISE, 

FOE  THE  ABUNDANT  BAaVUT  Of  1796, 

After  a  year  of  eeartvty, 

GaxAT  God  !  when  famine  threaten'd  late 

To  scourge  our  guilty  land,  s 

O  did  we  learn  from  tlut  dark  fate 

To  dread  thy  mighty  hand  1 
Did  then  our  sins  to  mem'ry  rise  7 

Or  own'd  we  God  was  just  ? 
Or  rais'd  we  penitential  cries  7 

Or  bow'd  we  in  the  dust  7 
Did  we  forsake  one  evil  path  7 

Was  any  sin  abhor'd  7 
Or  did  we  deprecate  thy  wrath. 

And  turn  us  to  the  Lord  7 
'Tis  true  we  fail'd  not  to  repvne^ 

But  did  we  too  repent  7 
Or  own  the  chastisement  divine. 

In  awfal  judgment  sent  7 
Though  the  bright  chain  of  Peace  he  broke 

And  War  with  ruthless  sword, 
Unpeoples  nations  at  a  stroke. 
Yet  who  regards  the  Lord  7 
But  God,  who  in  his  strict  decrees. 

Remembers  mercy  still, 
Can,  in  a  moment,  if  he  please. 
Our  hearts  with  comfort  fill. 
He  mark'd  our  angry  spirits  rise. 

Domestic  hate  increase ; 
And  for  a  time  withheld  supplies, 

To  teach  us  love  and  peace. 
He,  when  he  brings  his  children  low. 

Has  blessings  still  in  store ; 
And  when  he  strikes  the  heaviest  blow. 

He  loves  us  but  the  more. 
Now  Froet^  and  Flood,  and  BUgke^  mo  more 

Our  golden  harvest  spoil ! 
See  what  an  unexampled  store 

Rewards  the  reaper's  toil ! 
As  when  the  promis'd  harvest  fiul'd 

In  Canaan's  fruitful  land ; 
The  envious  Patriarchs  were  assail'd 

By  Famine's  pressing  hand ! 
The  angry  brothers  then  forgot 
Each  fierce  and  jarring  feud ; 
United  by  their  adverse  lot. 

They  lov'd  as  brothers  should. 
So  here,  from  Heav'n's  correcting  hand. 

Though  Famine  fail'd  to  move ; 
Let  Plenty  now  throughout  the  land« 

Rekindle  peace  and  k)ve. 
Like  the  rieh  fool,  let  us  not  say. 
Soul !  thou  hast  goods  in  store ! 
Bat  shake  the  overplus  away. 

To  feed  the  hungry  poor. 
Let  rich  and  poor,  on  whom  are  now 

Such  bounteous  crops  bestow'd. 
Raise  many  a  pure  and  holy  vow 

Of  gratitude  to  God! 
And  while  his  gracious  name  we  praise. 

For  bread  so  kindly  given ; 
Let  us  beseech  him  all  our  days. 

To  give  the  bread  of  heav'n. 
In  that  blest  pray'r  our  Lord  did  frame. 

Of  all  our  pray'rs  the  guide. 
We  ask  that '  Hallow'd  be  hie  name,* 

*  Thew  Uuec  viritationi  /bHowwl  eacli  other  la  qmek 
■uooetB|oD. 
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And  then  Mir  waaUr  rapplied. 
For  grace  he  bide  us  first  implore, 

Next,  that  we  may  be  fed ; 
We  say, '  Thy  wUl  be  done,'  be&n 

We  tik 'our  daily  bread.' 


HERE  AND  THERE 

OR,  THIS  WORLD  AND  THE  NEXT. 

Being  SuUahU  Tkoughtifor  a  New  Year. 

Hkrr  bliss  is  short,  imperfect,  insincere. 

Bat  tots],  absdote,  and  perfect  there. 

Here  time 's  a  moment,  short  our  happiest  state, 

Tkere  infinite  duration  is  our  date. 

Here  Satan  tempts,  and  troubles  e'en  the  best, 

There  Satan's  jnw'r  extends  not  to  the  blest 

In  a  weak  sinfiU  body  here  I  dwell, 

Bat  there  I  drop  this  frail  and  sickly  shell. 

Here  my  best  thoughtB  are  stain'd  with  guilt  and 

ibar, 
Bnt  love  and.  pardon  shall  be  perfect  there. 
Here  my  best  duties  are  defil'd  with  sin, 
There  all  is  ease  without  and  peace  within. 
Here  feeble  fkith  supplies  my  only  light. 
There  fidth  and  hope  are  swallow'd  up  in  sight 
Here  love  of  self  my  fairest  works  destroys. 
There  love  of  God  shall  perfect  all  my  joys. 
Here  things,  as  in  a  glass,  are  darkly  shown, 
There  I  shall  know  as  clearly  as  I  'm  known. 
Frail  are  the  fairest  flow'rs  which  bloom  below. 


There  freshest  palms  on  roots  immortal  grow. 
Here  wants  or  cares  perplex  my  anxious  mind, 
But  spirits  there  a  calm  fhiition  find. 
Here  disappointments  my  best  schemes  destroy. 
There  those  thatsow'd  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
Here  vanity  is  stamp'd  on  all  below. 
Perfection  there  on  e9*ij  good  shall  grow. 
Here  my  fond  heart  is  fasten'd  on  some  friend. 
Whose  kindness  may,  whose  life  muet  have  an 

end; 
But  there  no  failure  can  I  ever  prove, 
God  cannot  disaj^xiint,  fiir  God  is  love. 
Here  Christ  fi>r  sinners  safiSur'd,  groan'd,  and 

bled,  * 

But  there  he  reigns  the  great  triumphant  head : 
Here,  mock'd  aiul  sooorg'd,  he  wore  a  erown  of 

thorns, 
A  crown  of  slory  there  his  brow  adorns. 
Here  error  clouds  the  will,  and  dims  the  sight, 
There  all  is  knowledge,  parity,  and  light 
Here  so  imperfect  is  this  mortal  state. 
If  blest  myself  I  mourn  some  other's  fiUe. 
At  ev'ry  human  wo  I  Aers  repine, 
The  joy  of  ev'ry  saint  shall  there  be  mine. 
Here  if  I  lean,  the  world  shall  pierce  my  heart. 
But  there  that  broken  reed  and  I  shall  part 
Here  on  no  promis'd  good  can  I  depen<C 
But  there  the  rock  of  Ages  is  my  friend. 
Here  if  some  sodden  joy  delight,  inspire. 
The  dread  to  lose  it  damps  toe  rising  fire ; 
But  there  whatever  good  the  soul  employ. 
The  thought  that  'tis  eternal  crowns  the  joy. 


BALLADS. 


THE  HONEST  MILLER 

OF  GLOUCIBTKRamRK. 

ATrmeBmUed, 

Ow  an  the  callings  and  the  trades 

Which  in  our  land  abound. 
The  miUer's  is  as  useful  sure 

As  can  on  earth  be  fi>und. 
The  lord  or  squire  of  high  degree 

Is  needful  to  the  state. 
Because  he  lets  the  land  he  owns 

In  &rms  both  small  and  great 
The  fiu-mer  he  manures  the  land. 

Or  else  what  com  oonld  grow  7 
The  ploughman  cuts  the  fhrrow  deep. 

Ere  he  begins  to  sow. 
And  though  no  wealth  he  has,  except 

The  latour  of  his  hands; 
Tet  honest  Industry 's  as  good 

As  houses  or  as  lands. 
The  thrasher  he  is  useful  too 

To  all  who  like  to  eat ; 
Unless  he  winnow'd  well  the  eom. 

The  chaff  would  spoil  the  wheat 
But  vain  the  squire's  and  fkrmer's  care. 

And  viin  the  thrasher's  toil ; 
And  vain  would  be  the  ploughman's  pn»w 

Who  harrows  up  the  soil ; 
And  vain,  without  the  miller's  aid, 

The  sowing  and  ttie  dressing ; 
llien  sure  an  honest  miller  he 

Must  be  a  prublic  blessing*  < 
And  softh  a  miller  now  I  make 


The  subject  of  my  song, 
Which,  though  it  shall  be  very  true. 

Shall  not  be  very  long. 
This  miller  lives  in  Gl^stershire, 

I  shall  not  tell  his  name ; 
For  those  who  seek  the  praise  of  God, 

Desire  no  other  fame. 
In  last  hard  winter — ^who  forgets 

The  frost  of  ninetv-five  ? 
Then  was  all  dismal  scarce,  and  dear, 

And  no  poor  man  could  thrive. 
Then  husbandry  long  time  stood  still, 
I     And  work  was  at  a  stand ; 
To  make  the  matter  worse,  ^e  mills 

Were  fh>ze  throughout  the  land. 
Our  miller  dwelt  beside  a  stream. 

Ail  underneath  the  hill ; 
Which  flow'd  amain  when  others  froze, 

Nor  ever  stopp'd  the  mill. 
The  clam'rous  people  came  fit>m  fiur 
This  fiivour'd  mill  to  find, 
1  Both  rich  and  poor  our  miller  sought, 

For  none  but  he  could  grind. 
His  neighbours  cry'd,  *  Now  miller  seise 

^  The  time  to  heap  up  store, 
Since  thou  of  young  and  helpless  babes 

Hast  got  full  half  a  score.* 
For  fblks,  when  tempted  to  grow  rich. 

By  means  not  over  nice, 
Oft  make  their  numerous  babeis  a  plea 

To  mnctify  the  vice. 
Our  miller  soorn'd  such  counsel  base. 
And  when  he  ground  the  grain. 
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WitlLfteadftat  hand  xefiu'd  to  Umeh 
Beyond  his  lawful  gain. 

*  When  God  afflicU  the  land,'  laid  he, 

•Shall  I  afflict  it  more? 
And  watch  for  times  of  public  wo 

To  wrong  both  rich  and  poor  7 
« Thankful  to  that  Almighty  Pow'r 

Who  makes  my  river  flow, 
rn  use  the  means  he  gives  to  sooth 

A  hungiT  neighbour's  wo. 

*  Mr  river  flows  when  others  fteexs, 

IBut  *tis  at  his  command ; 
For  rich  and  poor  1*11  grind  alike, 

No  bribe  shall  stain  my  hand.' 
So  all  the  country  who  had  com 

Here  found  their  wants  redrest ; 
May  ev^  village  in  the  land 

Be  with  such  millers  blest! 

KING  DIONYSIUS  AND  SQUIRE  DAMO- 

OLES; 

A  MXW  SONS  TO  AN  OLD  ffFOBT. 

Proper  to  be  MiDg  at  all  feasts  and  merry  SMetings. 

There  was  a  heathen  man,  sir. 

Belonging  to  a  king ; 
And  still  it  was  his  plan,  sir. 

To  covet  ev'ry  thing. 
And  if  yon  don't  believe  me, 

I'll  name  him  if  jroa  please, 
For  let  me  not  deceive  ye, 

'Twas  one  squire  Damocles, 
He  thought  that  jolly  living 

Must  ev'ry  joy  afford ; 
lis  heart  knew  no  misgiving. 

While  round  the  festive  board. 
He  wanted  to  be  great,  sir. 

And  Ibed  on  fare  deUcious ; 
And  have  his  feasts  in  state,  sir. 

Just  like  king  Dionysins. 
The  king,  to  cure  his  longing, 

Prepar'd  a  feast  so  fine. 
That  all  the  court  were  thronging 

To  see  the  courtier  dine. 
And  there  to  tempt  his  eye,  sir. 

Was  fish,  and  flesh,  and  fowl ; 
And  when  he  was  a-dry,  sir. 

There  stood  the  brimming  bowL 
Nor  did  the  king  forbid  him 

From  drinking  all  he  could. 
The  monardi  never  chid  him. 

But  fill'd  him  with  his  food. 
O  then,  to  see  the  pleasure 

Squire  Damocles  ezprest ! 
*Twas  joy  beyond  all  measure, 

Wae  ever  man  so  blestl 
With  greedy  eyes  the  squire 

Devour'd  each  costly  dainty  ; 
You'd  think  he  did  aspire 

To  eet  as  much  as  twenty. 
But  just  as  he  prepar'd,  sir. 

Of  bliss  to  t^e  his  swing ; 
O,  how  the  man  was  sear'd,  air. 

By  this  so  cruel  king  \ 
When  he  to  eat  intended, 

Lo !  just  above  his  head. 
He  spied  a  sword  suspended 

All  by  a  single  thread. 
How  did  it  change  the  ftaiting 

Vol.  I. 


To  wonnwood  and  to  gill. 
To  think,  while  he  was  tasting. 

The  pointed  sword  might  ful 
Then  in  a  moment's  time,  sir. 

He  loath'd  the  luscious  feast^ 
And  dreaded  as  a  crime,  sir. 

The  brimminj?  bowl  to  taste. 
Now,  if  you're  for  applying 

The  story  I  have  told, 
I  think  there's  no  denying 

'Tis  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 
Ye  gav,  who  view  this  stranger, 

A^d  pity  his  sad  case ; 
And  think  there  was  great  danger 

In  such  a  fearful  place ; 
Come,  let  this  awful  truth,  sir. 

In  all  your  minds  be  stor'd; 
To  each  intemp'rate  youth,  sir, 

DmUh  is  that  pointed  sword. 
And  though  you  see  no  reason 

To  check  your  mirth  at  all. 
In  some  licentious  seaeoa 

The  eword  on  yon  may  fUI. 
So  learn,  while  at  yoor  eaae,  sir 

Yon  drink  down  draoghts  deUoMUs ; 
To  think  of  Damodea,  &, 

And  old  king  Dionysins. 

THE  HACKNEY  COACHMAN : 

OR,  TBI  WAT  TO  OBT  A  OOOD  FARE. 

To  the  tune  of*  I  wish  I  was  a  ttaJwwBsn,* 

I  AM  a  bold  coachman,  and  drive  a  good  hack, 
WiUi  aooat  of  five  capes  that  quite  covers  my 

back; 
And  my  wife  keeps  a  saosage-shop,  not  many 


From  the  narrowest  alley  in  all  broad  St  Giles. 
Though  poor,  we  are  honest  and  very  content; 
We  pay  as  we  go,  for  meat,  drink,  and  for  rent; 
To  work  all  the  week  I  am  able  and  willing, 
I  never  get  dmnk,  and  I  waste  not  a  shilling. 
And  whue  at  a  tavern  my  gentleman  tarries. 
The  coachman  grows  richer  than  he  whom  he 

carries,  Fsin, 

And  I'd  rather  (said  I)  since  it  saves  me  nom 
Be  the  driver  without,  than  the  toper  within. 
Yet  though  dram-shops  I  hate,  and  the  drtm- 

drinking  fViend, 
I'm  not  quite  so  good,  bat  I  wish  I  may  mend; 
I  repent  of  ray  sins,  since  we  all  are  deprav'd. 
For  a  coachman,  I  hold,  has  a  soul  to  be  sav'd. 
When  a  riotons  mnltitnde  fills  np  a  street. 
And  the  greater  part  know  not,  boys,  wberelbfe 

they  meet ; 
If  I  see  there  b  misehief^  I  never  go  there, 
Let  others  get  tipty  so  I  get  my  fue. 
Now  to  ohoreh,  if  I  take  some  good  lady  to  pray. 
It  grieves  me  foil  sore  to  be  keot  qoite  away ; 
So  I  step  within  side,  though  the   ssrmoB's 

begvn. 
For  a  suoe  of  the  service  is  better  than  nonew 
Then  my  glasses  are  whole,  and  my  coaoh  is  so 

neat, 
I  am  always  the  first  to  be  call'd  in  the  street ; 
And  I'm  known  by  the  name  (tis  a  name 

rather  rare) 
Of  the  coachman  that  nevar  asks  mere  than  hb 

iara. 
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Thovfli  m J  bMste  aliMiU  be  dnll,  yet  I  ikm't 

nee  them  ill ;  ■ 
Thougb  they  ■tumble  I  tweer  not,  nor  cut  them 

up  hill. 
For  I  firmly  believe  there'f  no  charm  in  an  oath 
That  can  make  a  naff  trot,  when  to  walk  he  is 

kith. 
And  though  Vm  a  eoaehman,  PU  freely  conftta, 
I  beg  of  my  Maker  my  labonrs  to  Ueaa ; 


I  prabe  Him  each  mominy,  and  praye?*ty 

night. 
And  *tis  thif  makee  my  heart  ftel  eo  ebeerfhl 

and  light 
When  I  dn?e  to  a  fim*ral  I  care  not  for  driifk, 
That  ia  not  the  moment  to  guzzle,  but  think ; 
And  I  wish  I  could  add,  both  of  coachman  and 

master. 
That  both  of  as  atroTe  to  amend  a  bit  filter. 
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ADDRXanDTO 

ALL  THE  MECHANICS,  JOURNEYMEN,  AND  LABOURERS.  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

BT  wiUL  CHIP,  A  oouMTaT  OAanurrca. 
[Written  early  in  the  French  Revolution.] 


It  ii  a  privilege  to  be  preecribed  to  in  things  about  which  our  minds  would  otherwise  be  tost 
with  various  apprehensions.  And  for  pleasure,  I  shall  proftss  mvself  so  far  from  doating  on  that 
popular  idol.  Liberty,  that  I  hardly  think  it  posflible  for  any  kind  of  obedience  to  bo  more  nainfbl 
than  an  unrestrained  liberty.  Were  thero  not  true  bounds,  of  magistrates,  of  laws,  of  piety,  of 
reason  in  the  heart,  every  man  would  have  a  fool,  nay,  a  mad  tvrant  to  hu  master,  that  would 
multiply  him  more  sorrows  than  the  briars  and  thorns  did  to  Aoam,  when  he  was  freed  fWmi  the 
bliss  at  once,  and  the  restraint  of  Paradise,  and  became  a  greater  slave  in  the  wildbmess  than  in 
the  encloeure.— Pr.  Hammoturt  Sertnon. 


A  DIALOGUE 


■BTWKBM  JACK  AMVIL,  TBI  BLACKSMrTB,  AND  TOK  HOD,  THB  HASOll. 


Jmek,  WiiAT*s  the  matter,  Tom  7  Why  dost 
look  so  dismal ! 

7W.  Dismal,  indeed !  Well  enough  I  may. 
Jack.  What!  is  the  old  maro  doad?  or  work 


Tbm.  No,  no,  work's  plenty  enough,  if  a  man 
had  but  the  heart  to  go  to  it 

Jack.  What  book  art  reading?  Why  dost 
look  so  like  a  hang  dog  7 

Tun.  (Looking  en  kU  hook.)  Cause  enough. 
Why  I  find  here  that  I'm  very  unhappy,  and 
mrf  miserable;  which  I  should  never  have 
known  if  I  had  not  had  the  good  luck  to  meet 
with  this  book.  Oh  'tis  a  precious  book  i 

Jack.  A  good  sign  thooffh ;  that  ^ou  can't 
find  out  yott'ro  unhappy  wiuout  lookmg  into  a 
book  for  it !  What  is  the  matter  7 

7W.  Matter  7  Why  I  want  liberty. 

Jmek.  Liberty !  That's  bad  indeed !  What ! 
has  any  one  foiehed  a  warrant  for  thee  7  Come, 
man,  dteer  up,  I'll  be  bound  for  thee.  Thou 
art  an  honest  foOow  in  the  main,  though  thou 
dost  tipple  and  prate  a  little  too  muoh  at  the 
Rose  and  Crown. 

Thm.  No,  no,  I  want  a  new  oonstitntion. 

Jack.  Indeed!  Why  I  thought  thou  hadst 
been  a  desperate  healthy  foUow.    Send  for  the 


waal  libwty  and 


Tom.   Vm'wHL  aiek;   I 
actuality,  aad  «Im  righte  «f 


Jack.  O,  now  I  understand  thee.  What !  thou 
art  a  leveller  and  a  republican,  I  warrant ! 

Tbm.  I'm  a  friend  to  the  people.  I  want  a 
reform. 

Jack.  Then  the  shortest  way  is  to  mend  thy- 
self.. 

Tom.  But  I  want  a  general  reform. 

Jack.  Then  let  tilery  one  mend  one; 

Tom.  Pooh !  I  want  freedom  and  happinem, 
the  same  as  they  have  got  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  Tom,  we  Imiteto  them?  We 
follow  the  French !  Why  they  only  began  all 
this  mischief  at  first  in  order  to  be  just  what  im 
are  already ;  and  what  a  blesied  land  must  this 
be,  to  be  m  actual  possession  of  all  they  ever 
hoped  to  gain  by  all  their  hurly.burly.  ImU 
teto  them  mdeed  !*->why  I'd  sooner  go  to  the 
negroes  to  get  learning,  or  to  the  Turks  to  get 
religion,  than  to  the  Fronch  for  fivedom  and 
happiness. 

Tbm.  What  do  yon  mean  by  that  7  ar'n't  the 
French  free  7 

Jack.  Free,  Tom!  ay  free  with  a  witness. 
They  are  all  so  free  that  thera's  nobody  safe. 
They  make  f^  to  rob  whom  they  wiU,  and 
kill  whom  they  will.  If  they  don't  like  a  man's 
looks,  they  make  firee  to  hang  him  without  judge 
or  jury,  and  the  next  Ump-post  serves  for  the 
gallows ;  so  then  they  call  tnemselves  fVee,  be- 
cause yon  see  they  have  no  law  M  tocpodemn 
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them,  and  no  king  to  take  them  up  and  hang 
them  for  it. 

7bm.  Ah,  bat  Jack,  did*nt  their  king  for- 
merlj  hang  people  for  nothing  too  7  and  besides, 
were  they  not  ail  papists  before  the  revolution  ? 

Jack,  Wh^,  true  enough,  they  had  but  a  poor 
sort  of  religion ;  but  bad  is  better  than  none, 
Tom.  And  so  was  the  government  bad  enough 
too ;  for  they  could  clap  an  innocent  man  into 
prison,  and  keep  him  there  too  as  long  as  they 
would,  and  never  say,  with  your  leave  or  by 
your  leave,  gentlemen  of  the  jury.  But  what's 
all  that  to  us  7 

Tom.  To  us !  Why  don't  many  of  our  go- 
vernors put  many  of  our  poor  folks  in  prison 
against  their  will 7  What  are  all  the  jaiU  for? 
lS)wn  with  the  jails,  I  say ;  all  men  should  be 
free. 

Jack,  Harkee,  Tom,  a  fbw  rosues  in  prison 
keep  the  rest  in  order,  and  then  honest  men  go 
about  their  business  in  safetv,  afraid  of  nobody ; 
tijat's  the  way  to  be  free.  And  let  me  tell  thee, 
Tom,  thou  and  I  are  tried  by  our  peers  as  much 
as  a  lord  is.  Why  the  king  canH  send  me  to 
prison  if  I  do  no  harm ;  and  if  I  do,  there's  rea- 
son good  why  I  should  go  there.  I  may  go  to 
law  with  sir  John  at  the  great  castle  yonder ; 
and  he  no  more  dares  lift  his  little  finger  against 
me  than  if  I  were  his  equal.  A  lord  is  hanged 
lor  hanging  matter,  as  thou  or  I  should  be ; 
and  if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  thee,  I  myself 
remember  a  peer  or  the  realm  being  hanged  for 
killing  his  man,  just  the  same  as  the  man  would 
have  been  for  kiUing  him,* 

Tom,  A  lord !  Well,  that  is  some  comfort  to 
be  sure.  But  have  you  read  the  Rights  of  Man  7 

Jack,  No,  not  I :  I  had  rather  by  half  read 
the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  I  have  but  little  time 
for  reading,  and  such  as  I  should  therefore  only 
read  a  bit  of  the  best 

T\fm,  Don't  tell  me  of  tiiose  old-fashioned  no- 
tions. Why  should  not  we  have  the  same  fine 
things  they  have  got  in  France  7  I'm  for  a 
eonstUution,  and  organization,  and  egualization, 
and  fraternization. 

Jack,  Do  be  quiet  Now,  Tom,  only  suppose 
this  nonsensical  equality  was  to  take  place; 
why  it  would  not  last  while  one  could  say  Jack 
Robinson ;  or  suppose  it  could — suppose  in  the 

general  division,  our  new  rulers  were  to  give  us 
alf  an  acre  of  ground  a-piece ;  we  could  to  be 
sure  raise  potatoes  on  it  for  the  use  of  our  fami- 
lies ;  but  as  every  other  man  would  be  equally 
busy  in  raising  potatoes  for  hio  family,  why  then 
you  see  if  thou  wast  to  break  thy  spade,  I, 
whose  trade  it  is,  should  no  longer  be  able  to 
mend  it.  Neighbour  Snip  would  have  no  time 
to  make  us  a  suit  of  clothes,  nor  the  clothier  to 
weave  the  cloth ;  for  all  the  world  would  be  gone 
a  digging.  And  as  to  boots  and  shoes,  the  want 
of  some  one  to  make  them  for  us,  would  be  a 
still  greater  grievance  than  the  tax  on  leather. 
If  we  should  be  sick,  there  would  be  no  doctor's 
stuff  for  us ;  for  doctors  would  be  digging  too. 
And  if  necessity  did  not  compel,  and  if  inequa- 
lity subsisted,  we  could  not  get  a  chimney  swept, 
or  a  load  of  coal  from  pit,  for  love  or  money. 

*  Lord  Ferrers  was  hang*d  in  1700,  for  killing  hit 
steward. 


Tom,  But  still  I  should  have  no  one  oter  my 
head. 

Jack,  That's  a  mistake  .*  I'm  stronger  than 
thou ;  and  Standish,  the  exciseman,  is  a  better 
scholar ;  so  that  we  should  not  remain  equal  a 
minute.  I  should  oul-Jight  thee,  and  he'd  oat- 
toil  thee.  And  if  such  a  sturdy  fellow  as  I  am, 
was  to  come  and  break  down  thy  hedge  for  a 
little  firing,  or  take  away  the  crop  itom  thy 
ground,  I'm  not  so  sure  that  these  new-fangled 
laws  would  see  thee  righted.  I  tell  thee,  Tom, 
we  have  a  fine  constitution  already,  and  cor 
forefathers  thought  so. 

Tom.  They  were  a  pack  of  fodlfl,  and  had 
never  read  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Jack,  I'll  tell  thee  a  story.  When  sir  John 
married,  my  lady,  who  is  a  little  fantastical,  and 
likes  to  do  every  t*hing  like  the  Frenoh,  begged 
him  to  pull  down  yonder  fine  old  castle*  and 
build  it  up  in  her  frippery  way.  No,  says  sir 
John,  what  shall  I  poll  down  this  noble  build, 
iag,  raised  by  the  wisdom  of  my  brave  anoee- 
tors ;  which  outstood  the  civil  wars,  and  only  ui^ 
derwent  a  little  needful  repair  at  the  revolution ; 
a  castle  which  all  my  neiffhbours  come  to  take 
a  pattern  by— shall  I  piA  it  all  down,  I  say, 
only  because  there  may  be  a  dark  closet,  or  an 
awkward  passage,  or  an  inconvenient  room  or 
two  in  it  7  Our  ancestors  took  time  fbr  what 
they  did.  They  understood  foundation  work ; 
no  running  up  your  little  slight  lath  and  plaster 
buildings,  whicn  are  up  in  a  day,  and  down  in  a 
night  My  lady  mumpt  and  grumbled ;  but  the 
casUe  was  let  stand,  and  a  glorious  building  it 
is ;  though  there  may  be  a  trifling  fault  or  twO) 
and  though  a  few  decays  want  slopping ;  so  now 
and  then  they  mend  H  little  thing,  and  they'll 
go  on  mending,  I  dare  say,  as  they  have  leisure, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter,*  if  they  are  let  alone. 
But  no  pull-me-down  works.  What  is  it  yon 
are  crying  out  for,  Tom  7 

Tom,  Why  for  a  perfect  government 

Jack,  You  might  as  well  ery  for  the  moon. 
There's  nothing  perfect  in  this  world,  take  my 
word  for  it:  though  sir  John  says,  we  come 
nearer  to  it  than  any  country  in  the  world  ever 
did. 

Tom. .  I  don't  see  why  we  are  to  work  like 
slaves,  while  others  roll  about  in  their  ooaches, 
feed  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  do  nothing. 

Jadt,  My  little  maid  brought  home  a  stor^- 
book  from  the  charity  schiwl  t'other  day,  in 
which  was  a  bit  of  a  fable  about  the  belly  and 
the  limbs.  The  hands  said,  I  won't  work  any 
longer  to  feed  this  lazy  belly,  who  sits  in  state 
like  a  lord  and  does  nothing.  Said  the  feet  I 
won't  walk  and  tire  myself  to  carry  him  about; 
let  him  shifl  for  himself;  so  said  all  the  mem. 
bers ;  just  as  your  levellers  and  republicans  do 
now.  And  what  was  the  oonsequence  7  Why 
the  belly  was  pinched  to  be  sure,  and  grew  thin 
upon  it ;  but  the  hands  and  the  feet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  members,  suffered  so  much  for  want  of  their 
old  nourisbment,  which  the  belly  had  been  all 
the  time  administering,  while  tliey  aoeosed  him 
of  sitting  in  idle  state,  that  they  all  fell  sick, 
pined  away,  and  would  have  died,  if  they  had 
not  come  to  their  senses  just  in  time  to  sayt 
their  lives,  as  I  hope  all  you  will; da 

Tom.  But  the  times— but  the  taxes,  Jaek. 
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Jsdk  Thugvare  dwr  la  be  lure,  bat  riot  and 
murder  u  not  the  way  to  make  them  cheap. 
And  taxes  are  high;  but  I'm  told  there *■  a 
deal  of  old  scores  paying;  oS,  and  paying  aS, 
by  them  who  did  not  oocitraet  the  debt  nei- 
ther, Tom.  Besides  thinss  are  mending,  I 
hope;  and  what  little  is  done  is  for  ns  poor 
people ;  our  candies  are  somewhat  cheaper,  and 
J  dare  say,  if  the  honest  gentleman  wlm  has  the 
management  of  things,  is  not  distnrbed  by  yon 
levellers,  things  will  mend  every  day.  Bat  bear 
one  thing  in  mind :  the  more  we  riot,  the  more 
we  shall  nave  to  pay :  the  more  mischief  is  done, 
the  more  will  the  repairs  cost :  the  more  time 
we  waste  in  meeting  to  redress  pablic  wrongs, 
the  more  we  shall  increase  oar  privais  wants. 
And  mind  too,  that  *tis  working,  and  not  mor- 
maring,  which  puts  bread  in  oar  children's 
months,  and  a  new  coat  on  oar  backs.  Mind 
another  thing  too,  we  have  not  the  same  groond 
of  complaint ;  in  France  the  poor  paid  all  the 
taxes,  as  I  have  heard  *em  say,  and  the  qnalKj 
paid  nothing. 

Tbm.  Well,  I  know  what  *s  what,  as  well  as 
another ;  and  I  *m  as  fit  to  govern— 

Jack.  No,  Tom,  no.  You  are  indeed 'as  good 
as  another  man,  seeing  yon'  have  hands  to  work, 
and  a  soul  to  be  saved.  Bot  are  all  men  fit  for 
all  kind  of  things  1  SokNnon  says ;  *  How  can 
he  be  wise  wbiMe  talk  is  of  oxen  V  Every  one 
in  his  way.  I  am  a  better  jodce  of  a  horsMioe 
than  Sir  John ;  bat  he  has  a  deal  better  notion 
of  state  aflkirs  than  I ;  and  I  can  no  more  do 
without  his  employ  than  he  can  do  without  my 
Ikrriery.  Besides,  ft  w  are  so  poor  but  they  may 
get  a  vote  for  a  parliament-man ;  and  so  you 
see  the  poor  have  as  much  share  in  the  govern- 
ment  as  they  weU  know  how  to  manage. 

TVin.  But  I  say  all  men  are  equaL  Why 
should  one  be  above  another  7 

Jack.  If  that 's  thy  talk,  Tom,  thou  dost  quar- 
rel  with  Providence,  and  not  with  government 
For  the  woman  is  below  her  husbuid,  and  the 
children  are  bekyw  their  mother,  and  the  servant 
is  below  his  master.* 

Tom,  But  the  subject  is  not  below  the  king : 
all  kings  are  'crown'd  ruffians:'  and  all  govern- 
ments are  wicked.  For  my  part,  I  'm  resolv'd 
I  'U  pay  no  more  taxes  to  any  of  them. 

jMJt.  Tom,  Tom,  if  thou  didst  go  oft'ner  to 
church,  thoa  wouldst  know  where  it  is  said, 
'  Render  nntoCsBsar  the  things  that  are  Cesar's;' 
and  alao,  *  Fear  God,  honour  the  king.'  Your 
book  tells  you  that  we  need  obey  no  government 
bat  that  of  the  people ;  and  that  we  may  fashion 
and  alter  the  government  aooording  to  our 
whimsies:  but  mtne  tells  me,  'Let  everyone 
be  subject  to  the  higher  powers,  for  all  power  is 
of  (Sod,  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God ; 
whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resist, 
eth  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Thou  aay'st,  thou 
wilt  pay  no  taxes  to  any  of  them.— Dost  thou 
know  who  it  was  that  worked  a  nurade,  that 
he  might  have  money  to  pay  tribute  vrith,  rather 
than  set  you  and  me  an  example  of  disobedience  to 
government  ?  an  example,  let  me  tell  thee,  worth 
an  hundred  precepts,  and  of  which  all  the  wit  of 
man  can  never  leesen  the  value.  Then  there 's 
another  thing  worth  minding,  when  St  Paul 
was  giving  aU  tfaoM  direetionsi  in  thn  epistto  to 


the  Romans,  for  obedience  and  submission;  what 
sort  of  a  king  now  dost  think  they  had  ?  Dost 
think  'twas  a  §aUU  which  he  ordered  them  to 
obey  7 

TVin.  Why  it  was  a  kind,  merciful,  charita- 
ble king  to  be  sure;  one  who  pat  nobody  to 
death  or  to  prison. 

Jsdfc.  Yoa  was  never  more  oat  in  your  lift. 
Oar  parson  says  he  was  a  monster — that  he 
robbed  the  rich,  and  murdered  the  poor — set  fire 
to  his  own  town,  as  fine  a  place  as  liondon-* 
fiddled  to  the  flames,  and  then  hanged  and  burnt 
the  Christians,  who  were  all  poor,  as  if  they  had 
burnt  the  town.  Yet  there 's  not  a  word  about 
rising. — Duties  are  fixed,  Tom« — ^Laws  are  set- 
tled ;  a  Christian  can't  pick  and  choose,  whether 
he  will  obey  or  let  it  alone.  But  toe  have  no 
such  trials.^ — ^We  have  a  king  the  very  reverse. 

Tom,  I  say  we  shall  never  be  happy,  till  we 
do  as  the  French  have  done. 

Jack,  The  French  and  we  contending  for 
liberty,  Tom,  is  just  as  if  thou  and  I  were  to 
pretend  to  run  a  race ;  thou  to  set  out  from  the 
starting-post  when  I  am  in  already;  thou  to 
have  afi  the  ground  to  travel  when  I  have  reach- 
ed the  end.  Why  we  've  got  it  man !  we  've  no 
race  to  run  \  we  're  there  already  !  Our  consti- 
tution  is  no  more  like  what  the  French  one  was, 
than  a  mug  of  our  Taunton  beer  is  like  a  platter 
of  their  aoop-maigre. 

7bm.  I  know  we  shall  be  undone,  if  we  don't 
get  a  new  eon&tUution — that 's  alL 

Juk,  And  I  know  we  shall  be  undone  if  we 
do,  I  don't  know  much  about  politics,  but  I 
can  see  by  a  little,  what  a  great  deal  means. 
Now  only  to  show  thee  the  state  of  public  credit, 
as  I  think  Tim  Standish  calls  it  There 's  farmer 
Furrow,  a  fow  years  ago  he  had  an  odd  fifty 
pounds  by  him ;  so  to  keep  it  out  of  harm's  way, 
he  put  it  out  to  use,  on  government  security,  I 
think  he  calls  it ;  well,  t'other  day  he  married 
one  of  his  daughters,  so  he  thought  he'd  give 
her  that  fifly  pounds  for  a  bit  of  a  portion.  Tam^ 
as  I  'm  a  living  man,  when  he  went  to  take  it 
out,  if  his  fifty  pounds  was  not  almost  frown  to 
an  hundred !  and  would  have  been  a  mil  hun- 
dred,  they  say,  by  thii  time,  if  the  gentlemen 
had  been  let  alone.* 

Tom,  Well,  still  as  the  old  saying  is— I  should 
like  to  do  as  they  do  in  France. 

Jack.  What,  shouldest  like  to  be  murdered 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  Hackabout,  the 
butcher,  knocks  down  a  calf  7  or  shouldest  like 
to  get  rid  of  thy  wife  for  every  little  bit  of  tiff? 
And  as  for  liberty  of  consctencs,  which  thoy 
brag  so  much  about,  why  they  have  driven  away 
their  panons  (ay,  and  murdered  many  of  'em) 
because  they  would  not  swear  as  they  would 
have  them.  And  then  they  talk  of  liMrty  of 
the  press;  why,  Tom,  only  t'other  day  thej 
hang'd  a  man  fbr  printing  a  book  against  this 
pretty  government  of  theirs. 

Tom.  But  yon  said  yourself  it  was  sad  times 
in  France,  before  they  pull'd  down  the  old  go- 
vernment 

Jack,  Well,  and  sappose  the  French  were  as 
much  in  the  right  as  I  know  them  to  be  in  the 
wrong ;  what  does  that  argue  for  us  ? — ^Because 

♦  IVf  wai  written  before  the  war,  when  the  Aiada 
were  at  the  hif  heet 
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mj  neifffabinir  Fontnr,  f  other  day  palled  down  a 
crazy  M  barn,  la  that  a  reaion  why  I  muatiet 
fira  to  my  ti^fht  ootta^  7 

Tbm.  I  donH  aee  for  all  that  why  one  man  ir 
to  ride  in  hia  ooach  and  aix,  while  another 
menda  the  highway  for  him. 

Jack.  I  don*t  see  why  the  man  in  the  ooach 
is  to  drive  over  the  man  on  foot,  or  hart  a  hair 
of  hia  head,  any  more  tiian  you.    And  as  to  oar 
great  foUca,  that  yon  levellera  ha^e  inch  a  spite 
against,  I  don't  pretend  to  say  they  are  a  bit 
better  than  they  ahoold  be ;  bat  that  *s  no  afiair 
of  mine ;  let  them  look  to  that  they  '11  answer 
for  that  in  another  place.    To  be  sure,  I  wish 
they  'd  set  us  a  better  example  about  going  to 
ehureh,  and  those  thinga ;  but  still  hoarding  *• 
not  the  sin  of  the  age ;  they  don't  lock  up  their 
money— away  it  goes,  and  eyery  body's  the  bet- 
ter for  it — ^They  do  spend  too  m4ch,  to  be  sure, 
in  foastings  and  fandangoes ;  aha  so  far  from 
commendmg  them  for  it,  if  I  was  a  parson  I  'd 
ffo  to  work  with  'em,  but  it  should  be  in  anotlier 
kind  of  way  ;  but  as  I  am  only  a  poor  tradesman, 
why  'tis  hot  bringing  more  grist  to  my  mill.  It 
all  comes  among  the  people.    Their  yery  extra- 
yaganoe,  for  which,  as  I  said  before,  their  par- 
sons should  be  at  them,  is  a  foult  by  which,  as 
poor  men,  we  are  benefitted ;  so  you  cry  ont  just 
m  the  wrong  place.    Their  ooachea  and  their 
furniture,  and  their  buildings,  and  their  plant- 
ing, employ  a  power  of  tradeamen  and  labourers. 
Now  in  this  village,  what  should  we  do  without 
the  castle  7  Though  my  lady  is  too  rantipolish, 
and  flies  about  all  summer  to  hot  water  and  cold 
water,  and  fresh  water  and  salt  water,  when  she 
ought  to  stay  at  home  with  sir  John  :  yet  when 
she  does  come  down,  she  brings  such  a  deal  of 
gentry  that  I  have  more  horses  than  I  can  shoe, 
and  my  wifo  more  linen  than  ahe  can  wash. 
Then  all  our  grown  children  are  servants  in  the 
fomily,  and  rare  wagea  they  have  got  Our  little 
boys  get  something  every  day  by  weeding  their 

Sardens,  and  the  girla  learn  to  sew  and  knit  at 
ir  John's  expense,  who  sends  them  all  to  school 
of  a  Sunday  besidea. 

Thm,  Ay,  but  there 's  not  Sir  Johns  in  every 
village. 

Jack.  The  more 's  the  pity.  But  there 's  other 
help.  'Twas  but  last  year  you  broke  your  leg, 
and  was  nine  weeks  in  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
where  you  was  taken  as  much  care  of  as  a  lorcl, 
and  your  family  was  maintained  all  the  while 
by  the  pariah.  No  poor-rates  in  France,  Tom; 
and  here  there  'a  a  matter  of  two  million  and  a 
half  paid  for  the  poor  every  year,  if  'twas  but  a 
little  better  managed. 

Tom.  Two  million  and  a  half! 

Jack.  Ay,  indeed.  Not  translated  into  ten- 
penoes,  as  your  French  millions  are,  but  twenty 
good  shillings  to  the  pound.  But  when  this 
leveUing  comee  about,  there  will  be  no  infirma- 
ries,  no  hospitals,  no  charity-schools,  no  Sunday- 
schools,  where  so  many  hundred  thousand  poor 
souls  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  for  nothing. 
—For  who  is  to  pay  for  them  7  Epuiliiy  can't 
afibrd  it ;  and  those  that  may  be  willing  won't 
be  able. 

7bm.  But  we  shall  be  one  as  good  as  another 
for  all  that. 

Jack.  Ay,  and  bad  will  be  the  best    But  we 


must  work  as  we  do  now,  and  with  this  diflbr 
ence,  that  no  one  wU|  be  able  to  pay  us.  Tom  I 
1  have  got  the  use  of  my  limbs,  of  my  liberty, 
of  the  laws,  and  of  my  Bible.  The  two  first  I 
take  to  be  my  naturtU  rights ;  the  two  last  my 
civil  and  reUgiouM  rights :  these,  I  take  it,  are 
the  true  RigSi9  of  Msa,  and  all  the  rest  is  no 
thing  but  nonsense,  and  madness,  and  wicked 
ness.  My  cottage  ia  my  castle ;  I  sit  down  in 
it  at  night  in  peace  and  thankfulness,  and  *  no 
man  maketh  me  afraid.'  Instead  of  indulging 
discontent,  becanse  another  is  richer  than  i  in 
this  world  (for  envy  is  at  the  bottom  of  your 
equality  works)  I  read  my  Bible,  go  to  church, 
and  look  forward  to  a  treasure  in  Heaven. 

Tom.  Ay,  but  the  French  have  got  it  in  tki§ 
world. 

Jack.  mU  all  a  lie,  Tom.  Sir  John's  butler 
says  his  master  gets  letters  which  say  His  all  a 
Ue.  'TIS  all  mn^r,  and  nakedneas,  and  hun- 
ger, many  of  the  poor  soldiers  fight  without 
victuals,  and  march  without  dothes.  These  are 
your  democraU  !  Tom. 

Tom.  What  then,  dost  think  all  the  men  on 
our  side  wicked  7 

Jack.  No— not  so  neither-— If  some  of  the 
leaders  are  knavea,  more  of  the  followers  are 
fools.    Sir  John,  who  is  wiser  than  I,  says  the 
whole  ejatem  is  the  operation  of  fraudf  upon 
folly.    They've  made  fools  of  most  of  you,  as  I 
believe.    I  judge  no  man  Tom ;  I  hate  no  man. 
Even  republicans  and  levellers,  I  hope,  will  al- 
ways enjoy  the  protection  of  our  laws ;  though 
I  hope  they  will  never  be  our  law  maktn.  Hiere 
are  many  true  dissenters,  and  there  are  some 
hollow  churchmen ;  and  a  good  man  ia  a  good 
man,  whether  his  church  has  got  a  ateeple  to  it 
or  not — The  new  foahion'd  way  of  proving  one's 
rehgion  is  to  haU  somebody.    Now,  Uiough 
some  folk  pretend  that  a  man's  hating  a  papist, 
or  a  presbyterian,  proves  him  to  be  a  good 
ehurckman^  it  don't  prove  him  to  be  a  good 
Christian^  Tom.  As  much  aa  I  hate  repuUicao 
works,  I  'd  scorn  to  live  in  a  country  where 
there  was  not  liberty  of  oonscieoce ;  and  where 
e^vry  man  might  not  worship  God  in  his  own 
way.  Now  that  liberty  they  had  not  in  France : 
the  Bible  was  shut  up  in  an  unknown  and  hea- 
thenish tongue. — While  here,  thou  and  I  can 
make  as  free  use  of  ours  as  a  bishop :  can  no 
more  be  sent  to  prison  unjustly  than  the  judge 
who  tries  ua ;  and  are  as  much  taken  care  of  by 
the  lawa  as  the  parliamentman  who  makes 
them. — ^Then,  as  to  your  thinking  that  the  new 
scheme  will  make  you  happy,  look  among  your 
own  set  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  so  dismal 
and  discontented  aa  a  Jeveller. — ^Look  at  France. 
These  poor  French  follows  used  to  be  the  mer- 
riest dogs  in  the  world;  but  since  equality 
came  in,  I  dont  believe  a  Frenchman  has  ever 
langhed. 

Tbm.  What  then  dost  thou  take  French  Uhertu 
tobe7 

Jack.  To  murder  more  men  in  one  night, 
than  ever  their  poor  king  did  in  his  whole  lire. 

Tbm.  And  what  dost  thou  take  a  democrat  to 
bel 

Jack,  One  who  lives  to  be  governed  by  a  thou- 
sand tyranta,  and  yet  can't  bear  a  king. 

I\m.  WhtLi'iM  equality? 
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Jack,  For  every  man  to  pall  down  every  one 
that  ifl  above  him :  while,  inatead  of  raising 
tboee  below  him,  to  hu  own  level,  he  only  makes 
use  of  them  as  steps  to  raise  himself  to  the  place 
of  those  he  has  tumbled  down. 

Tarn,  What  is  the  new  Rightt  of  Man  ? 

Jack.  Battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death. 

7W.  What  is  it  to  be  an  enlightened  peopU  7 

Jack.  To  put  out  the  lig^ht  of  the  Goepel,  con- 
found  right  and  wron^f,  and  grope  about  in  pitch 
darkness. 

Tnn.  What  is  phUoeofky,  that  Tim  Standish 
talks  so  much  about  ? 

Jack.  To  believe  that  there*s  neither  God,  nor 
doTil,  nor  heaven,  nor  hell :  to  dig  up  a  wicked 
old  fellow  V  rotten  bones,  whose  iMoks,  Sir  John 
says,  have  been  the  ruin  of  thousands ;  and 
to  set  his  figure  up  in  a  church  and  worship 
him. 

Tom.  And  what  is  a  potriol  according  to  the 
new  school  T 

Jaek.  A  man  who  loves  every  other  country 
better  then  his  own«  and  France  best  of  all. 

Tbm.  And  what  is  Benevolence  7 

Jack.  Why,  in  the  new  fangled  lan^age,  it 
means  contempt  of  religion,  aversion  to  justice, 
overturning  of  law,  doatinr  on  all  mankind  in 
l^neral,  and  hating  every  body  in  particular. 

Tbm.  And  what  mean  the  other  hard  words 
that  Tim  talks  about — organization  and  func- 
tion, and  etoitfR,  and  tnctoifm,  and  equalixationt 
and  inoiolabiiity,  and  impencriptiblOi  nnd /rater- 
nixation  7 

Jack.  Nonsense,  gibberish,  downright  hoeua- 
pocus.  I  know  *tb  not  English ;  sir  John  says 
His  not  Latin ;  and  his  valet  dc  sham  says  'tis 
not  French  neither. 

Tom.  And  yet  Tim  says  he  never  shall  be 
happy  till  all  these  fine  things  are  brought  over 
to  England. 

Jack.  What !  in  this  christian  country,  Tom  ? 
Why  dost  know  they  have  no  Sabbath  in 
France  7  Their  mob  parliament  meets  on  a 
Sunday  to  do  their  wicked  work,  as  naturally 
as  we  do  to  go  to  church.f  They  have  re- 
nounced Grod*s  word  and  God's  day,  and  they 
don*t  even  date  in  the  year  of  our  Lord.  Why 
dost  turn  pale,  man  7  And  the  rogues  are 
always  making  such  a  noise,  Tom,  in  the  midst 
of  their  parliament-house,  that  their  speaker 
rings  a  bell,  like  our  penny-poet  man,  because 
he  can't  keep  them  in  order. 

Tom.  And  dost  thou  believe  they  are  as  cruel 
as  some  folks  pretend? 

Jack.  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  reason.  We  christians  set  a  high  value  on 
life,  because  we  know  that  every  fellow-creature 
has  an  immortal  soul :  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  loet, 
Tom — Whoever  believes  that,  is  a  little  cautious 
liow  he  sends  a  soul  unprepared  to  his  grand  ac- 
count But  he  who  believes  a  man  is  no  better 
than  a  dog,  who  make  no  more  scruple  of  kill- 
ing one  than  the  other. 

Tbm.  And  dost  thou  think  our  Rights  of  Man 
will  lead  to  all  this  wickedness  7 

Jack,  As  sure  as  eggs  are  egga. 

•  VoltaSrs. 

t  StoM  this  tiMV  liave  eranuned  ton  days  into  Uw 

'    X  ia  ordor  to  throw  Sunday  out  of  it. 


7bm.  I  begin  to  think  we're  better  jfiT  as  we 
are. 

Jack.  I'm  sure  on't  This  is  only  a  scheme 
to  make  us  go  back  in  every  tiling.  *Tis  mak- 
ing  ourselves  poor  when  we  are  getting  rich, 
and  discontented  when  we  are  oomfbrtaUe. 

Tom.  I  begin  to  think  I'm  not  so  very  un- 
happy  as  I  had  got  to  fancy. 

Jack.  Tom,  I  don't  care  for  drink  myself, 
but  thou  dost,  and  I'll  argue  with  thee,  not  in 
the  way  of  principle,  but  in  thy  own  way ;  when 
there's  all  equality  there  will  be  no  ouperfluity  ; 
when  there's  no  wages  there  '11  be  no  drink : 
and  levelling  will  rob  thee  of  thy  ale  more  than 
the  malt  tax  does, 

Tom.  But  Standish  says,  if  we  had  a  good 
government,  there'd  be  no  want  of  any  thing. 

Jack.  He  is  like  many  others,  who  take  the 
king's  money  and  betray  him :  let  him  give  up  the 
profits  of  his  place  before  he  kicks  at  the  hand 
that  feeds  him. — Though  I'm  no  scholar,  I  know 
that  a  good  government  is  a  good  thing.  But 
don't  go  to  make  me  believe  that  any  govern- 
ment can  make  a  bad  man  good,  or  a  discon- 
tented man  happy. — What  art  musing  upon, 
man  7 

Tom.  Let  me  sum  up  the  evidence,  as  they 
sav  at  'sizes— Hem !  To  cut  every  man's  throat 
who  does  not  think  as  I  do,  or  hang  him  up  at 
a  lamp-post ! — ^Pretend  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
then  banish  the  parsons  only  fer  being  conscien- 
tkras ! — Cry  out  liberty  of  the  press,  and  hang 
up  the  first  man  who  writes  his  mind ! — Lose 
our  poor  laws ! — Lose  one's  wife  perhaps  upon 
evpry  little  tiff! — March  without  ck>thes,  and 
fight  without  victuals !— No  trade !— No  Bible  ! 
No  Sabbath  nor  day  of  rest ! — No  safety,  no 
comfert,  no  peace  in  this  world — and  no  world 
to  come ! — Jack,  I  never  knew  thee  tell  a  lie  in 
my  life. 

Jack.  Nor  would  I  now,  not  even  against  the 
French. 

Tom.  And  thou  art  very  sure  we  are  not 
ruined  7 

Jade.  I'll  teU  thee  how  we  are  mined.  We 
have  a  kin^,  so  loving,  that  he  would  not  hurt 
the  people  if  he  could  :  and  so  kept  in,  that  he 
could  not  hurt  the  people  if  he  would.  We  have 
as  much  liberty  as  can  make  us  happy,  and 
more  trade  and  riches  than  allows  us  to  be  good. 
We  have  the  best  )aws  in  the  world,  if  they 
were  more  strictly  enforced  ;  and  the  beftt  reli- 
gion in  the  world  if  it  was  but  better  folbwed. 
While  old  England  is  safe,  I'll  glory  in  her,  and 
pray  for  her,  and  when  she  is  in  danger.  I'll  fight 
for  her,  and  die  fer  her. 

TVm.  And  so  will  I  too.  Jack,  that's  what  I 
will,  i^Singo) 

*  O  the  roaot  beef  of  old  Englond  !* 

Jack.  Thou  art  an  honest  fellow,  Tom. 

Tbm.  This  is  Rose  and  Crown  night,  and  Tim 
Standish  is  now  at  his  mischief;  but  we'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  that  fellow's  work,  or  he'll 
corrupt  the  whole  club. 

Jack.  Come  along. 

Tom.  No ;  first  lUl  stay  to  bum  my  book,  and 
then  I'll  go  and  make  a  bonfire  and — 

Jack.  Hold,  Tom.  There  is  but  one  thing 
worse  than  a  bitter  enemy — and  that  is  an  im- 
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prudent  friend.  If  tlioa  woald^st  show  thy  Ion 
to  thj  king  and  country,  let's  have  no  drinking, 
no  riot,  no  bonfires :  put  in  practice  this  text, 
which  our  parson  preaehM  on  last  Sunday, 


*  Study  to  be  quiet,  work  with  your  own  haads^ 
and  mind  your  own  business* 

2W.  And  so  I  will.  Jack— Come  on. 


BIBLE  RHYMES, 

ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ALL  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE 
OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT: 

Wrni  ALUTIION  TO  0OMK  OP  THK  PUMCXPAL  mCIDnrrS  AND  CHAftACTKRS. 

■ 

As  a  homely  digger  may  show  a  man  a  rich  mine,  so  whatever  the  Book  may  be  which  is  jr«- 
9etUed  to  you,  that  which  I  recommend  to  you  is  a  tnatehle99  one. 

Hon.  Bobert  Boyles's  Preface  to  the  Style  of  lAe  Hdy  Seript^ureo, 


THESE  RHYMES 

iPraOnON ATSLT  DKDICATKD  TO  VT  DSAS  TOUNQ  PaiXNDS,  BT  ONE,  WBO  BATOCCl  LONG 
ARXIOOS  POR  THDR  HlOmST  IMTBaSSTS,  OAIfNOT  OONSOLT  THXM  BXTTSR,  THAU  BT 
SARMESTLT  EBCOMM BNDIlfO  TO  THBIR  SEBJOITS  AND  DAILY  PlftUSAL, 
THAT  BACBXD  TOLUMB,  XMPHATICALLT  CAIXBD 

THE  BOOK. 


PREFACE. 

This  little  piece  requires  some  apology.  It  was  written  without  the  remotest  intention  of  its 
ever  being  published.  Some  friends,  for  whose  opinion  the  author  entertains  great  deference, 
suggested  that,  at  a  time  when  such  insidious  attempts  are  making,  by  industry  of  impiety,  to 
corrupt  the  principles,  and  to  alienate  the  mind  altogether  from  the  study  and  belief  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  tnis  slight  publication  might  not  be  wholly  useless  or  unseasonable. 

Had  health  and  other  circumstances  been  favourable,  many  important  characters,  many  strik- 
ing facts,  many  engaging  histories,  might  have  been  additionally  introduced,  and  thus  this  slight 
work  had  been  rendered  leas  imperfect  But  the  writer  having  in  an  early  attempt  to  treat  on 
sacred  subject!,*  introduced  many  ^  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and  incidents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  they  are  here  frequently  omitted  or  more  di^htly  touched  on. 

With  a  hope  to  excite  an  increasmg  interest  in  the  Bible,  by  inducing  the  readers  to  search 
it  for  themselves,  the  writer  has  generally  forborne  to  make  any  particular  reference  to  the  speci- 
fic chapter  or  verse  to  which  the  diffisrent  passages  allude.  To  increase  their  admiration  of  the 
Word  of  God  by  such  research,  is  her  fervent  desire ;  and  this  more  especially  at  a  period  when, 
by  so  many  recent  attacks,  its  truth  is  impugned,  its  authority  denied,  its  doctrines  vilified,  and 
the  characters  it  exhibits  viewed  with  abhorrence,  or  treated  with  ridicule. 

The  familiar  measure  here  adopted  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  subject  The  author  never  re- 
members  to  have  seen  a  serious  poem  written  in  it,  except  hymns ;  and  even  hymns,  besides  be- 
ing short,  are  generally  in  the  quatrain  stanza ;  which,  by  making  the  rhyme  alternate,  gives 
greater  room  for  elevation  in  the  diction,  and  expansion  of  the  thought,  both  of  which  the  mea- 
sure here  used  is  calculated  to  cramp  and  contract 

Thu  trifle,  which  was  intended  for  little  more  than  a  Catalogue  Raieonne  of  the  namet  of  the 
hooke  of  the  Bible,  admits  of  little  poetical  embellishment,  even  were  the  Author  better  qualified 
to  bestow  it  Indeed,  the  dignity  of  the  Sawed  Volume  is  so  commanding,  its  superiority  to  all 
other  compositions  so  decided,  that  it  never  gains  any  thing  by  human  infusions ;  paraphrase  di- 
lutes it,  amplification  weakens,  imitation  debases,  parody  promnes. 

Much  more  latitude  is  given  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Testament  The  latter  consists  chiefly 
offset  and  doctrine.  It  has  less  imagery ;  it  exhibits  a  more  explicit  rule  of  faith ;  a  more  spi- 
ritualized  code  of  morals ;  it  is  more  specifically  didactic.  On  this  holy  ground,  therefore,  we 
must  tread  with  peculiar  caution ;  because  here  every  articlb  of  faith  is  definite ;  every  rule  of 
practice  is  established  ;  the  scheme  of  salvation  is  completed :  so  that  all  who  enlarge  on  it  must 
carefully  avoid  the  awftd  sentence  denounced  on  those  who  add  to,  or  take  from,  what  is  writlea 

Barley  Wood,  April  3, 1821. 

•  See  0aered  Dramaa,  and  Seflectioni  of  King  Heaekiah. 
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THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

niTKOODCTION. 

Hkrk  the  first  history  of  mankind 

From  its  first  origin  we  find ; 

God  is  its  author,  truth  iti  name, 

Salvation  all  its  end  and  aim : 

Here  we  are  shown  **  the  good  old  way,** 

First  to  believe,  and  then  obey. 

God*s  Spirit  dictates ;  men  proclaim 

The  doctrines  as  from  him  they  came. 

And  not  by  miracles  alone. 

By  prophecy  the  truth  is  shown. 

.    Tho'  *tis  no  scheme  for  dry  dispute, 

No  scene  to  wransle  and  confute ; 

Not  an  arena  for  debate, 

A  field  for  harsh  polemic  hate ; 

Tet  strict  enquiry  may  be  mov'd. 

The  more  'tis  search'd  the  more  *tis  pror'd, 

It  is  a  boon  by  mercy  given. 

That  man  may  gain  some  taste  of  heaven ; 

Best  medicine  for  the  sin-sick  soul. 

For  guilty  passions  best  controul ; 

To  aU,  its  precepts  are  applied. 

The  rich  man's  ffuard,  the  poor  man's  guide ; 

To  fill  with  gratitude  the  hearts 

Where  God  nis  larger  gifts  imparts ; 

To  cheer  with  higher  tmpes  the  poor, 

To  teach  the  sua 'rer  to  endure ; 

The  meek  to  raise,  repress  the  bold. 

To  warn  the  young,  to  wean  the  old ; 

The  arms  its  lends  are  faith  and  prayer. 

Its  fhiits,  oblivion  sweet  of  care. 

Here  are  the  only  precepts  given 
For  peace  on  earth,  or  rest  in  heaven. 
Sole  lesson  since  the  world  began. 
For  fbar  of  Grod  and  love  to  man : 
It  came  with  blessings  in  its  train. 
Which  to  recount,  the  attempt  were  vain. 
It  came  to  hinder  fell  despair. 
The  ravages  of  sin  repair ; 
It  came  to  cheer  the  contrite  heart. 
Redemption's  wonders  to  impart ; 
That  he  who  sins  should  sin  no  more ; 
It  came — a  lost  world  to  restore. 


PART  THE  FIRST, 
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THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Tte  first  five  books  for  author  claim 
oses,  and  Pentateuch  their  name. 
OBMcne,  which  first  we  caH, 

Is  man's  creation,  and  his  fall. 

But  soon  to  Adam  came  the  word 

That  rebel  man  should  be  restor'd. 

Yet,  tho'  the  gracious  promise  came, 

The  first-born  bore  a  murderer's  name. 

See  the  whole  world  by  flood  expire ; 

The  cities  of  the  plain  by  fire ! 

You  ask,  perhaps,  ••  Who  slew  all  thNe  ?** 

*Twas  sin,  the  original  disease ! 

From  Adam  the  infection  ran ; 

In  downward  course  from  man  to  man. 
Tho'  all  who  draw  the  viul  breath 

Moat  pay  the  penalty  of  death. 


Yet  one*  immnrtal  p«{r  wt  Me : 
Pledse  of  0«r  immortality ! 
Enodi,  in  a  corrupted  time,' 
Beqneath'd  to  us  this  truth  sublime ; 
God's  service  b  not  merely  talk. 
The  man  of  God  with  God  must  walk. 
From  general  laws,  immunity 
He  finmd,  fiir  Enoch  did  not  die, 
**God  took  him !"  O  emphatic  word ! 
No  mora  was  needful  to  record. 

The  world  grow  worse  as  old  it  grow. 
Sin  gathering  strongth,  grow  bolder  too^ 
Loog-«ifiering  patience  now  was  past. 
The  appalling  sentence  comes  at  last; 
**  My  Spirit  shall  not  alwaj^s  strive. 
No  rarther  respite  will  I  give.** 

God  bids  a  rofuce  straight  preparo 
For  those  his  goodness  meant  to  span. 
Bless'd  Noah,  and  his  fevoured  race. 
Alone  obtain  the  special  grace. 

A  picture  of  our  world  remark. 
In  those  who  labour'd  in  the  ark ; 
A  stronger  instance  need  we  find 
Of  the  hard  heart  of  base  mankind 
Howe'er  assiduously  they  wrought, 
No  builder  his  otsn  safety  sought ; 
A  century  was  the  task  pursu'd. 
Not  one  his  otsn  destruction  view'd : 
Oh,  blind,  God's  menaced  blow  to  slight  1 
What!  perish  with  the  ark  in  sight  7 

See  G^od  his  awful  threat'ning  keep. 
Break  up  the  fountains  of  the  cfeep ; 
Remove  the  limits  long  assign'd 
Th'  encroaching  waters  fest  to  bind ! 
Heaven's  windows  open ;  lo,  the  sky 
Poors  down  its  deluge  fi>om  on  high ! 
The  floods  that  rise,  the  floods  that  fall. 
Meet  at  one  point  and  cover  all : 
All  cry,  none  aid ;  with  anguish  wild 
The  frantic  mother  grasps  ner  child. 
The  weak  their  safety  seek  bek>w. 
The  rapid  waves  above  them  flow ; 
7*he  strong  attempt  the  mountain's  steep^ 
The  mountains  aro  become  the  deep. 
Half  dead  with  femine,  half  with  fear. 
Now  few,  and  fewer  now,  appear ! 
All  strive,  all  sink— sink  beasts  and  men ; 
Perish'd  each  living  substance  then. 
Existence  is  extinct!— The  world 
Itself  to  diro  destruction  hurl'd. 
Good  Noah's  house  alone  romain'd ; 
The  waves  his  floating  ark  sostain'd. 

Thero  ts  an  ark  that's  open  still, 
Whero  all  may  shelter  if  tney  wilL 
Awful,  indeed,  if  Christians  too 
Should  V/^'^  with  thHr  ark  in  view  ! 

But  if  the  moral  plague  abound. 
Yet  still  some  righteous  men  wero  found ; 
Righteous,  not  perfect,  yon  may  see 
TImraghout  mankind's  long  history ; 
As  stars  in  darkness  seem  moro  hnght. 
So  these  illume  the  moral  night 

See  Abraham  full  of  feith  and  grace, 
Siro  of  the  patriarchal  race : 
To  Isaac  turn  your  wond'ring  eyes. 
Prefiguring  the  great  Sacrifice ! 
What  Abraham  felt,  fond  parents,  say. 
Himself  his  only  son  must  slay  ! 
Though  much  he  mourn'd,  for  much  he  lov'd, 
*  El^Jali  and  Enoch. 
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Hia  iaith,  his  prompt  obedience  provM ; 
What  dauntleie  faith  those  words  implied, 
**  God  will  himself  a  lamb  provide  !" 
Joseph,  the  yirtaoas,  next  behold. 
Like  Christ  by  his  own  brethren  sold : 
The  pit,  the  prison,  all  unite, 
To  make  his  character  more  brisht : 
Whence  came  that  strength  which  ooold  sustain 

him. 
From  tempting  pleasure's  snares  restrain  him  7 
Could  made  the  prison,  pit,  and  court, 
To  him  alike  a  safe  resort  7 
What  made  him  thus  unyielding  stand  7 
His  God  was  still  at  his  right  hand ! 
Religion  was  to  him  a  law  ; 
He  knew  the  Omnipresent  saw : 
No- secrecy  his  soul  can  win. 
No  fancied  safety  tempt  to  sin : 
Omniscience  sees  the  skulking  shame, 
Darkness  and  light  to  God  the  same  ! 

Now  EzooDs  records  the  story 
Of  Pharaoh's  fall  and  Moses'  glory. 
By  learning  fbrm'd,  and  fbrm'd  by  nature, 
For  general,  guide,  and  legislator ; 
At  great  Jehovah's  high  command, 
By  faith  he  left  th'  oppressor's  land ; 
E^cap'd  the  snares  by  Pharaoh  spread. 
The  numerous  phalanx  forth  he  led. 
Mark  on  the  margin  how  they  stand  ; 
Behold  they  cross  the  sea  by  land ! 
God's  mighty  power  is  seen  once  more. 
Oh,  miracle !  they  reach  the  shore ! 
Eflrypt  pursues,  the  ocean  braves. 
They  rush  between  the  parted  waves  ! 
Back  to  their  course  the  waves  retreat, 
Again  the  refluent  waters  meet ! 
IfHSgypt's  shrieks  are  mix'd  with  prayer, 
They  pray  to  gods  who  cannot  hear ! 
See  Egypt  sink,  ingulf 'd  their  host. 
The  rider  and  hie  horse  are  lost ! 

Israel,  unworthy  of  the  boon, 
Forgets  the  wond'rous  rescue  soon : 
Sav'd,  not  converted ; — discontent 
Defeats  the  mighty  blessing  sent 
By  miracle  they  still  were  fed. 
From  heaven  receiv'd  their  daily  bread ; 
Yet  murmur'd  at  the  bounteous  hand 
Which  fed  them  in  that  desert  land  : 
Yet  t9«,  these  pilgrims  while  we  blame. 
And  cost  reproach  on  Israel's  name ; 
To  murmur,  too,  we  sometimes  dare, 
Though  we  have  bread  to  eat  and  spare ! 

Moses !  thy  parting  song  sublime. 
Shall  outlive  worlds  and  burv  time. 
No  hallow'd  bard,  whate'er  his  worth. 
E'er  pour'd  more  warm  effusions  forth ! 
O'er  Israel's  sin  how  does  he  sigh. 
His  God,  his  Rock,  how  glorify  ! 
*  Attend — the  awful  truth  I  sing. 
Is  no  indifferent,  no  vain  thing ; 
It  is  ^our  life,  your  hope,  your  all ; 
God  IS  the  Lord ;  obey  his  call : 
In  vain  for  molten  Gods  yon  strive, 
'TIS  I  that  kill,  that  make  aUve ! 
Fountain  of  Jaoob,  just  and  true  I 
Thou  wat'rest  earth  with  heavenly  dew  ! 
From  Thee  descend  the  corn  and  wine. 
All  health,  all  gifts,  all  grace  is  thine  !' 

Then  pouring  the  rieh  blesaiog  round, 

Vol.  I.  E 


He  shows  them  where  true  rest  is  found. 
'  Oh,  people  sav'd,  adore  the  Lord, 
Shield  of  thy  help,  celestial  sword ! 
Approach,  abide,  secure  from  harms, 
Safe  in  the  everlasting  arms ! 
Beneath  that  panoply  divine. 
Oh !  save  us.  Lord,  tor  we  are  thine !' 

Lbvtticus  the  law  proclaims. 
And  brands  two*  sacrilegious  names. 
The  Gospel  truth  this  book  must  own. 
Anticipating  Christ  unknown. 
Such  t^pes  thro'  the  Old  Scriptures  ran. 
And,  hke  the  shadow,  prove  the  sun. 

Numbers  the  Hebrews'  names  declare. 
In  due  arrangement,  just  and  fair  : 
The  nomenclature  so  exact. 
Not  debts  can  disprove  the  fact. 

While  Deuteronomt  repeats 
That  law  of  which  the  other  treats ; 
Enlarges  on  th'  important  theme ; 
With  Moses'  death  completes  the  scheme. 

See  Joshua,  type  of  Jesus,  stand. 
Fighting  for  Canaan's  promis'd  land  ! 

While  Judges  leam'd  their  wisdom  bring. 
Before  the  Jews  demand  a  king. 

God's  tender  care  of  l^ious  youth 

Is  sweetly  seen  in  past'ral  Kuth  : 

Here  filitd  piety  is  found, 

And  with  its  promis'd  blessing  crown'd. 

Good  Samuel,  as  the  Lord  appoints. 
The  king  so  loudly  ask'd,  anoints ; 
With  sorrow  deep  th'  historian  brings 
Succession  sad  of  Israel's  Kings  ; 

And  Chronicles  prolongs  the  story. 
So  little  to  the  royal  glory  : 
Though  some  were  faithful,  just,  and  true, 
We  grieve  to  say  they  were  but  &w 

Nu  prophet  on  the  rolls  of  fiune 
Ekslipses  great  Elijah's  name : 
Impell'd  by  fiiith,  disdaining  fear. 
To  kings  and  priests  alike  sincere ! 
The  altar  once  on  Carmel  built 
To  God,  proclaims  th'  apostate's  guilt. 
'Twas  there  th'  illustrious  Tishbite,  bom 
On  Baal  to  pour  indignant  scorn. 
With  keenest  irony  maintains 
HU  power  divine,  in  heaven  who  reigns 
Contemns,  as  round  the  trench  he  trod, 
Their  talking,  sleeping,  journeying  god ! 
To  heaven  behold  him  still  aspire, 
Then  reach  it  in  a  car  of  fire  ! 

Ezra  deserves  immortal  praise. 
Who  sought  the  temple's  walla  to  raise. 

How  shall  I  Nehbmiah  paint. 
At  once  the  courtier  and  the  saint  % 

In  Esther,  Providence  displays, 
To  us  inscrutable,  his  ways ; 
Here  the  fair  queen  with  modest  grace 
Obtains  protection  fbr  her  race : 
The  oppress'd  from  hence  a  lesson  draws 
Of  oonrage  in  a  righteous  cause ; 
And  here,  the  snares  fbr  virtue  spread. 
Return  to  plague  the  inventor's  head. 

»  Nadab  aii4  Abiba. 
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Job,  <m  hiB  don^hiU,  far  more  great 
Than  when  he  dwelt  in  regal  state ! 
He  beard,  before,  Jehovah's  grace, 
But  now  be  sees  him  face  to  face. 
Meekly  he  bow*d  before  his  God, 
He  felt  the  smart,  but  kissM  the  rod. 
"  In  me,  great  God,  complete  thy  will ! 
Slay  me,  and  I  will  trust  Thee  still." 

Is  it  a  seraph  strikes  the  vtrings  ? 
Or  is  it  royal  Datid  sin^s  7 
Tby  Psalms  divinely  bring  to  view 
Jesus,  thy  root  and  offsprinsr  too. 
Mark,  how  the  author's  hallowed  lays 
Begin  with  prayer,  and  end  with  praise ! 
Commerce  how  sure  !  which,  while  it  gives 
Due  payment,  rich  returns  receives  ; 
As  tides,  which  from  the  shore  recede, 
Return  to  fill  the  native  bed. 
So  praise  which  we  to  Grod  impart. 
Comes  back  in  blessings  to  the  heart 
Gainful  return,  to  man  when  given 
Such  interchange  *twixt  earth  and  heaven ! 

As  long  as  ixHwrn  sin  is  felt. 
Or  penitence  in  tears  shall  melt ; 
As  long  as  Satan  shall  molest, 
Or  anguish  rend  the  human  breast; 
As  long  as  prayer  its  voice  shall  raise, 
Or  gratitude  ascend  in  pi^ise. 
So  long  God's  poet  shall  impart 
A  balm  to  every  broken  heart ; 
So  long  the  fkintin^  spirit  cheer. 
And  save  the  contrite  from  despair. 

To  Sion's  bard  it  shall  be  given 
To  join  the  immortal  choir  in  heaven ; 
And  when  with  their's  his  accents  float, 
He  shall  not  need  to  change  his  note. 

Tho*  due  this  tributary  praise. 
One  sin  embittered  all  his  days. 
The  prudent  prophet  chose  the  veil 
Of  fiction  for  the  bloody  tale  ; 
The  tale  enrag'd  the  blinded  king ; 
**  The  man  shall  die  who  did  this  thing  !** 
Thou  art  the  man  I — ^the  appalling  word 
Cuts  deeper  than  a  two.edged  sword ; 
All  self-deceit  is  put  to  flight, 
Scar'd  conscience  re-assames  its  right 
Awak'd,  the  king,  in  wild  surprise. 
Prostrate  in  dust  and  ashes  lies. 
Thft  monarch  rous'd  himself  abhorr'd, 
And  own'd  his  gxiilt  before  the  Lord : 
Now  agoniz'd  in  prayer  he  speaks, 
The  multitude  of  mercies  seeks. 
His  prayer,  his  penitence,  obtain 
A  respite  from  the  threaten'd  pain. 
Tho*  God  decreed  he  should  not  die, 
Nor  perish  everlaalingly. 
Yet  justice  sought  not  to  prevent, 
T)io'  he  delay'd  the  punishment 

The  dire  effect  of  sin  we  see 
In  his  degenerate  family. 
To  him  no  fbture  peace  was  known. 
One  son  rebell'd  against  his  throne ; 
Ungrateful  friends,  domestic  jars. 
Intestine  tumults,  foreign  wars  : 
Contendin^r  brothers  fiercely  strive. 
Dark  enmity  is  kept  alive ; 
Now  murmurs  loud,  now  famine  great, 
Now  fierce  convulsions  shake  the  state ; 
Divided  empire  soon  we  see 


Distract  his  near  posterity. 

Thus,  tho'  his  pardon  mercy  seals, 
Sin's  temporal  results  he  feels. 
God  with  offence  will  have  no  part. 
E'en  in  the  man  of  his  own  heart 
All  sadly  serves  to  prove  our  fall 
From  purity  original. 

Taught  by  the  wisdom  from  above. 
See  Proverbs  full  of  truth  and  love. 

To  thee,  O  Solomon  !  belong 
The  graces  of  the  mystic  ^ng. 

EocLBsiASTES,  or  the  Preacher, 
Displays  the  powerful  moral  teacher. 
How  could'st  thou,  sapient  king,  combine 
Thy  faulty  life,  and  verse  divine  7 
Why  were  thy  Proverbs  still  at  strife 
With  thy  dishonoured  close  of  life  7 
Thou  rear'st  the  Temple — oh,  the  sin 
To  quit  the  God  who  dwelt  within  ! 

Of  all,  O  king,  thy  bookt  have  taught. 
With  holy  wisdom  richly  fraught ; 
Still  more  thy  large  experience  brings 
The  emptiness  of  human  thing:^ 
In  all  thy  keen  and  wide  pursuit 
Of  love,  power,  pleasure,  what  the  fruit? 
Satiety  in  all  we  see. 
In  each  enjoyment  vanity  ! 
Youth  might  be  spar'd  a  world  of  woe, 
The  truth  without  the  trial  know, 
Would  they  with  abler  hands  advise. 
And  trust  king  Solomon  the  wise. 
That  the  vex'd  heart  and  sated  mind, 
In  God  alone  repose  can  find. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

THX  PROPHETS. 

Thke,  great  Isaiah,  dare  I  paint. 
Prophet,  evangelist,  and  saint  7 
So  just  thy  strong  prospective  view, 
'TIS  prophecy  and  history  too. 
Rapt  in  futurity,  he  saw, 
The  Gospel  supersede  the  law. 

Prophet !  in  thy  immortal  lines. 
The  fulness  of  perfection  shines ; 
There,  present  things  the  Spirit  seals. 
There,  things  that  shall  be  he  reveals, 
Doctrine  and  warning,  prayer  and  praise 
Alike  our  admiration  raise. 
Amaz'd,  we  see  the  hand  dinne 
Each  thought  direct,  inspire  each  line. 
Still  has  the  seraph's  burning  coal 
Left  its  deep  impress  on  the  soul ; 
Still  shall  the  sacred  fire  survive. 
Warm  all  who  read,  touch  all  who  live ! 

'Twere  hopeless  to  attempt  the  song, 
So  vast,  so  deep,  so  sweet,  so  strong ! 
Fain  would  I  tell  how  Sharon's  rose, 
In  soUtary  deserts  blows ; 
Fain  would  I  speak  of  Carmel's  hill. 
Whose  trees  the  barren  waste  shall  fill ; 
Of  Lebanon's  transplanted  shade. 
To  sandy  valleys  how  convey'd ; 
The  noble  metaphors  we  find 
To  loftiest  objects  there  assign'd. 
These  splendid  scenes  before  us  bring 
Th'  ioviaible  redeeming  King. 
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In  every  image,  everyline, 
Messiah !  we  behold  Thee  ehine* 

Bat  who  shall  dare  these  charms  to  tell, 
Ooe  British*  bard  has  song  so  well  ? 
His  Ckrittian  page  shall  never  die, 
O  it  tie  omnia !  all  reply. 

Blest  Prophet !  who  a  theme  could^at  find 
Congenial  to  restore  thy  mind  ! 
Here  we  behold  together  broaght 
Splendour  of  diction  and  of  thought; 
In  these  bold  images  we  see 
Grandeur  without  hyperbole. 
Here  all  God^s  attributes  unite; 
The  gracious  and  the  infinite ; 
Beyond  imagination's  dream. 
Thy  true,  august,  and  holy  theme. 
All  that  the  lofliest  mind  conceives. 
All  that  the  strongest  fiuth  believes. 
All  were  too  feeble  to  express 
God*s  love,  his  pow'r,  his  holiness  1 
His  length,  and  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height, 
In  all  their  wide  extremes  unite ; 
No  danger  of  excess  is  here ; 
To  sink  too  low  is  all  thy  fear. 

To  His  broad  eye,  all  nations  see 
Are  less  than  nought,  are  vanity. 
To  him  all  Lebanon  could  bring 
Only  a  worthless  offering ; 
The  waters  at  his  bidding,  stand 
Within  the  hollow  of  his  hand ; 
The  mountains  in  his  scales  are  weigh*d. 
The  hills  are  in  his  balance  laid ; 
Measured  by  his  almighty  hand. 
The  globe  *s  a  particle  of  sand ! 
Though  with  tremendous  arm  he  oome. 
With  power  which  strikes  the  nations  dambf 
Centre  and  source  of  li^ht  and  love. 
In  whom  we  are,  and  live,  and  move ; 
Though  not  confin'd  to  time  or  place. 
Not  to  the  vast  extent  of  space ; 
Objeets  of  his  paternal  care. 
The  meanest  still  his  mercies  share  ; 
He  who  in  highest  heaven  resides. 
Yet  in  the  contrite  heart  abides. 
Now,  shepherd-like,  his  flock  he  feeds, 
The  tender  bears,  the  fbeble  leads ; 
Power  to  the  weak,  but  trusting  saints 
Herives,  and  might  to  him  that  faints. 

l%e  younff  may  &il,  the  strong  be  weak, 
But  all  who  bis  salvation  seek, 
Strong  in  the  Lord,  shall  be  renewed ; 
With  new-born  vigour  be  endu*d ; 
On  eagles*  wings  sublimely  soar. 
To  fear,  and  faint,  and  sin  no  moi«.f 

Hear  JBRkuiAH's  {rfaintive  song 
Pour  its  fiill  tide  of  grief  along ! 
Bv  predisposimr  grace  ordain*d. 
The  prophet's  tiinetions  he  snstain'd ; 
By  his  predicting  voice  reveai'd, 
Tliy  doom,  O  BMi^lon,  is  sealM  \ 
On  Judah  'twas  his  fate  to  see 
Acoomplish'd  his  own  prophecy. 
In  what  pathetic  strains  he  show'd 
Their  miseries  from  their  vices  flow'd ! 
The  farm  of  goodness  they  defend, 
But  hate  its  power  and  miss  its  tnd^ 
For  lying  vanities  abhorr'd, 

*  Bee  Pope's  exquisite  poem  of  <*  the  Messiah.** 
t  Isaiali  ebap.  xU 


They  plead « the  Temple  of  the  Lord  ;* 

*  The  Temple  of  the  Lord  are  these  !' 
Their  vamish'd  falsehoods  more  displease ; 
As  if  the  edifice  alone 

Their  practis'd  evils  could  atone. 
The  Temple  is  beyond  dispute : 
A  means,  but  not  a  substitute  : 
A  fair  profession  may  be  found. 
With  lives  unholy,  hearts  unsound. 

No  reigning  vice  he  lefl  untold. 
Expostulation  sad,  yet  bold,    < 
Lays  bare  the  sins  they  sought  to  hide , 
Vain  boasting,  arrogance,  and  pride : 
Reproves  alike  both  age  and  youth ; 
Neither  is  valiant  ibr  the  truth. 
Wisdom,  or  wealth,  or  power,  or  might, 
Alone,  as  rightly  us'd,  is  right. 
All  glorying  is  by  Heaven  abhorr'd. 
Save  that  which  glories  in  the  Lord. 

Sublimely  sad  his  woes  impart 
Their  Lahcntations  to  the  heart. 
Pity  and  woe  his  bosom  share. 
Anger  and  fondness,  grief  and  prayer. 
Fountains  of  tears  could  scarce  express 
His  sorrows'  and  his  love's  excess. 

EzEKiXL  comes  in  awful  state, 
His  vision  mystically  great ! 
The  Prophet,  see,  his  watch-tower  keep. 
The  shepherd  blame,  console  the  sheep. 

When  Babylon's  imperial  lord 

Crush'd  Judah  bv  his  conqu'ring  sword ; 

Daniel,  erect,  of  noble  mind. 

With  three  believing  brothers  joined. 

Captives  among  the  Jews  were  brought. 

And  in  the  royal  palace  taught ; 

Chaldea's  learning  they  acquir'd. 

The  king  the  ingenious  youths  admir'd  ; 

At  dainty  tables  gave  them  meat. 

Himself  ordain'd  the  plenteous  treat. 

The  tempting  cates  he  bade  provide, 
The  daily  bounties  he  supplied ; 
The  wines,  the  royal  vintage  find. 
Seduce  not  Daniel's  guarded  mind. 
Tempt  not  the  self-denying  three 
All  shun  the  snares  of  luxury. 

*  No  food,  but  pulse,  before  us  bring. 
No  drink  but  the  translucent  spring. 

The  king  an  image  vast  display'd. 
Enormous  was  the  statue  made ; 
With  impious  zeal  his  laws  ordain. 
All  should  repair  to  Dura's  plain. 
Prinoefi  and  counsellors  appear 
Rulers  of  provinces  be  there  ! 
At  sound  of  sackbut,  psalt'ry,  flute, 
All  must  attend :  who  dares  dispute 
The  high  behest,  who  will  not  own 
The  idol's  godhead,  shall  be  thrown 
Deep  in  the  fiery  cauldron's  blaze. 
And  burn  in  that  capacious  vase. 

See  Dura's  plain  how  crowded  now ! 
All  make  the  prostituted  vow ; 
All  praise,  all  honour,  all  adore ; 
The  zealous  king  can  ask  no  more. 
What,  all  7  Is  no  exception  found. 
In  idol  worship  all  abound  7 

The  holy  brotherhood  behold 

In  God*8  almighty  strength  bow  bold , 
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Nor  flata  nor  aackbat's  soond  controuls 

The  firm,  fiz'd  purpoae  of  their  eools. 

Their  eyu,  their  hearts  are  raisM   n  high, 

The  buminflr  caoldron  they  defy, 

Now  hear  the  valiaiit  brothers  speak, 

See  them  magnanimoculy  meek. 

No  arts  to  soothe  the  haorhty  kingr, 

No  charge  agaiDst  his  idd  bring. 

No  douMs,  no  fears,  no  hesitation ; 

They  wait  no  slow  deliberation. 

PreparM  they  stand.    They  scorn  to  swerve 

« Thy  gods,  O  king,  we  wiU  not  serve ; 

We  serve  Jehovah ;  his  command 

Can  save  his  servants  from  thy  hand, 

£*en  from  the  flames  his  children  save, 

Snatch  from  the  fearfhl  fiery  grave. 

If  not,  obedience  is  his  dae. 

In  life,  in  death,  resolvM  and  true. 

No  image  shall  oar  worship  see. 

No  idol,  thoogh  set  np  by  thee.* 

The  king  with  maddening  f\iry  tarns; 

With  sevenfold  heat  the  caaidron  burns ; 

To  such  intensity  it  grew, 

The  men  who  cast  them  in,  it  slew. 

The  ardent  blaze  anaw*d  thev  dare. 

They  burn  not !  God*s  own  Son  is  there ! 

8av*d  by  an  all  controlling  hand. 

Unhurt,  amidst  the  flames  they  stand. 

Triumphant  Lord !  savM  by  thy  power, 

Nor  floods  shall  drown,  nor  flames  devour. 

The  awe^itrock  king  the  scene  surveys ; 
Hear  him  the  cry  of  rapture  raise : 
*  They  live !  come  forth !  let  my  command 
Be  straight  prodaim'd  throughout  the  land ; 
Let  Babylonia  wide  empire  know 
Qod  reigns  above,  and  rules  below. 
If  any  dare  my  law  deny, 
Or  Azariah's  God  defy. 
On  dunghUl  heaps  they  shall  be  trod ; 
No  God  deUvers  like  this  God.* 

Let  youthful  readers  not  despise 
The  hints  which  from  this  tale  arise ; 
If  base  intemperance  had  possess'd 
Its  empire  o*er  the^ieldin^  breast : 
Or  did  excess  in  wme  obtain 
A  conquest  o*er  the  youthful  brain. 
By  these  joint  enemies  subdu*d. 
Where  might  have  been  their  fortitude  7 
Who  rules  the  appetite,  shall  find 
Ao  easier  task  to  rule  the  mind. 

Danixl,  tl)0  statesman,  saint,  and  sage, 
Brav*d,  yet  unhurt,  the  lion^s  rage. 
How  fervently  the  Prophet  spoke ! 
Warm  from  his  lips  the  rapture  broke  : 
Our  right*oasness  we  dare  not  plead. 
For  we  have  none  in  thought  or  deed : 
Tliy  oracles  neglected  lie ; 
Abus*d,  thy  dreadful  majesty ! 
Our  sins  are  great,  yet  greater  still 
Thy  power  to  pardon,  and  thy  will ; 
Oh,  Lord,  forgive  !  Oh,  hear  us,  Lord ! 
For  thy  own  sake  thy  help  afford. 
So  prompt  to  prayer  to  grant  thine  aid, 
lis  heard  almost  before  *ti8  made.  ^ 

Soon  may  it  come,  the  day  all  hail; 
When  Ood*s  firee  Spirit  shall  prevail : 
In  fall  eflTusion,  large  and  wide, 
In  ev*ry  heart  be  multiplied. 
What  mu$t  arrive,  if  God  be  true, 


Why  wait  for  in  a  distant  view  7 
Why  not  at  once  besiege  the  throne. 
Till  Heaven  the  supplication  own  7 

HosKA,  in  each  indignant  Une, 
Denounc'd  on  sin  the  wrath  divine. 

JoKL  directs  to  fast  and  pray. 
And  Grod*s  displeasure  turn  away ; 
The  threat'nings  of  the  Lord  he  brings, 
And  then  his  goodness  sweetly  sings  - 
Why  wiU  ye  perish  !  turn,  O  turn. 
Before  his  indignation  burn ! 
Bow  down  your  heart,  his  kindness  prove , 
Not  merely  loving, — God  is  love ; 
Quick  to  rorgive,  slow  to  resent : 
Approach  his  footstool  and  repent 
He  will  your  contrite  prayers  receive. 
Perhaps  he  may  a  blessing  leave : 
Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  again  bestow. 
Remove  the  plague,  and  heal  the  woe. 

Amos  exhorts,  and  warns,  and  strives 
That  Judah  should  reform  their  lives. 
His  powerful  precepts  never  cease 
To  warn  the  rich  who  live  at  ease. 
You  that  on  downv  couches  lie. 
Or  doze  on  beds  of  ivory ; 
Yoa  who  voluptuously  consume 
Your  wealth,  whose  meal*s  a  hecatomb ; 
Who  at  a  single  feast  exhaust 
A  vineyard  of  uncounted  cost; 
Whose  perfumes,  floating  in  the  air, 
A  Sybarite  mirht  be  proud  to  share ; 
Whose  festive  luxuries  must  be  crown*d 
With  the  soft  lute  and  vioPs  sound ; 
Are  ystt  the  men  of  grief  who  melt 
At  tales  of  woe  bjr  brethren  felt  7 
Ask  Amos :  he  this  truth  imparts. 
That  pleasure  hardens  human  hearti ; 
That  selfish  feelings  most  abound 
Where  ease  and  luxury  are  found. 
How  strange  the  paradox,  yet  true. 
That  what  dissolves  should  harden  too  I 

Brief  OsAMAH,  full  of  grace. 
Says  much,  though  in  a  fittle  space. 

Jonah  !  How  high  thy  honours  stand 
Who  by  one  sermon  rouB*d  a  land ! 
At  the  last  day  how  will  thy  fame, 
Oh  Nineveh,  my  country  shame  ! 
Jonah !  thy  honours  sunk  how  low 
When  wrath  deform'd  thy  sullen  brow , 
Better  a  mighty  empire  fall. 
Than  Jonah's  credit  sink  at  all ! 
Oh  human  selfishness  how  great. 
To  mourn  a  gourd  and  not  a  state  1 
The  prophet  here  the  pastor  teaches 
To  practice  what  so  well  he  preaches. 

MiCAH,  admir'd  through  ev'ry  age. 
The  babe  of  Bethlehem  crowns  thy  page ! 
With  what  precision^  dost  thou  trace 
The  then  obscure,  now  honourM  place ! 

Nabum,  all  hail  thy  muse  of  fire. 
The  glories  of  thy  dying  lyre  I 
**  The  still  small  voice**  no  more  is  heard. 
As  when  of  old  the  Lord  appear*d. 
The  whirlwind,  and  the  driving  storm. 
His  fearful  wonders  now  perform  ; 
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How  lerriUe  hit  thondera  MmDd ! 
The  awe-itrock  nnner  how  oonfimnd  \ 
No  horrors  can  the  ffuiltj  move, 
Like  the  fierce  wraUi  of  iojorM  love. 

Bleet  Prophet !  had  thy  straina  been  heard 
From  the  proud  lyre  of  Theban  bard, 
How  would  the  wrapt  enthusiaat  torn, 
''To  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that 
burn  r 

But  tho*  not  nars*d  on  Pindus*  mount. 
Nor  fed  from  Aganippe's  fount; 
Thou  offerest  at  a  loftier  shrine 
Than  Delphi  own*d,  thy  ode  divine. 
Thy  muse  with  nobler  claims  shall  riee: 
Her  inspirations  from  the  skies ; 
This  the  chief  fflory  of  thy  lays. 
Thou  hadst  a  Iwring  God  to  praise. 

Though,  Habakkuk,  thy  name  refuse 
To  bend  obedient  to  the  muse, 
Yet  thy  sweet  promises  impart 
Warm  comfort  to  the  drooping  heart 
In  thy  fkmM  prayer,  sublimely  sweet. 
The  saint  and  muse  in  concert  meet. 

God  came  from  Teman ;  what  array 
Of  confluent  glories  marks  his  way  ! 
BrightACfli  alwve,  around  was  sent ; 
The  pestilence  before  him  went 
The  skies  with  unknown  splendours  blaze,  ^ 
Heaven  shows  his  power,  and  earth  his  praise ; 
The  everlasting  mountains  fled, 
The  rivers  trembled  in  their  bed ; 
Bow'd  the  perpetual  hills ;  the  deep 
Through  its  dark  caves  was  heard  to  sweep. 
His  arrows  fly !  Lord,  at  thy  will 
Th'  astonished  sun  and  moon  stand  still ! 
The  shining  of  thv  glitt'ring  spear, 
Transfix  the  heathen  bands  with  fear. 
One  glance  of  thy  pervading  eye 
Measures  the  earth ;  the  nations  fly 
Dissolv'd  and  scatierM ;  Gusban*s  tents 
Burst  forth  in  deep  and  loud  laments. 
They  tremble  at  the  distant  sound, 
Sudden  thy  troops  their  tents  surround. 

Yet  tho*  Gha]dea*s  hostile  band 
Pour  in  their  hordes,  despoil  the  land ; 
Yet  though  the  fig  tree  may  be  found 
With  neither  fruit  nor  blossom  crown'd ; 
The  olive  and  the  vine  decay. 
And  flocks  and  herds  be  torn  away ; 
My  song  of  praiM  my  God  shall  hear. 
More  free,  more  forvent,  more  sincere. 
'•  Revive  thy  work  ;*'  tho*  all  should  ikU, 
Let  grace  and  godliness  prevail. 

Lord  of  my  strength ;  my  joy,  my  crown, 
Thy  boundless  mercies  let  me  own  ! 
Thy  greet  salvation  sets  me  free, 
I  shaU  have  all  in  having  Thee. 

Thou  Zdharub,  dost  record 
Boldly  the  terrors  of  the  Lord ! 

Hagoai  the  slothful  Jews  exhorts 
To  build  the  temple's  hallow'd  courts : 
They,  while  their  splendid  mansions  shine, 
Neglect  Jshovah's  sacred  shrine. 

Thy  visions,  Zmooamux,  stand 
As  beacons  to  a  guilty  land ; 
.Tho*  awfblly  obacnie,  yet  true. 
They  teach  the  Briton  as  the  Jew. 

Kjiown  to  the  Lord,  the  day  will  oome 
Reversing  Salem*!  awflil  doom ! 


Where  nought  was  seen  but  waete  and  woe* 
There  shall  the  living  waters  flow ; 
Destructions  direful  work  be  past, 
And  Christ  the  King  be  crown'd  at  last 
Her  courts,  by  those  who  long  have  fought 
Against  her,  eagerly  he  sought: 
One  Lord,  one  &od,  shall  reign  alone, 
His  name,  long  prophesied,  be  Onx- 
On  every  vessel,  every  breast, 
One  grand  inscription  be  imprest ; 
And  HoLUixss  to  God  be  found 
Within,  without,  above  around ! 

Thou,  Malacud,  though  laat  not  least, 

Prepar'st  for  us  the  Goepel  foast 

»  »  •  «  « 

Yet  e'er  the  ancient  books  yoo  leave. 
This  truth  in  all  yeur  hearts  receive,— 
That  all  the  saints  unite  with  care 
To  prove  the  omnipotence  of  prayer. 
Search  thro'  the  annals  of  mankind. 
One  solitary  instance  find ; 
Prove  that  you  know  one  prayer  preforr'd 
In  fiuth  by  man,  by  God  not  heard ; 
Then  boldly  venture,  if  you  dare. 
No  more  to  lift  your  heart  in  prayer. 
Till  then,  pray  on ;  Hwill  clear  your  way : 
Chiefly  for  God's  own  Spirit  pray : 
There  we  shall  find,  if  there  we  seek. 
Wealth  for  the  poor,  strenffth  for  the  weak ; 
Soundness  for  sickness,  lifo  for  death, 
Deriv'd  flom  this  inspiring  breath ; 
Till  every  nation,  tongue  and  tribe. 
The  heaUng  influence  shall  imbibe 
Distfl  like  genial  drops  of  rain. 
Or  dews  upon  the  tender  grain : 
This  in  the  secret  of  the  soul 
Each  stronjp  temptation  shall  controul. 
And  some  &int  image,  loet  before, 
Of  its  bright  origin  restore. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE  GOSPELS. 

This  dispensation,  clear  and  bright. 
Brings  immortality  to  light; 
Proclaims  the  rebel  Man  restor'd, 
Th'Apostate  brought  to  know  the  Lord. 
Within  this  consecrated  ground 
Discrepanciea  are  never  found ; 
The  writers  vary  just  to  prove 
That  not  in  concert  do  tbey  move , 
While  Jesus'  glory  stands  reveal'd. 
The  author's  foults  are  not  conoeal'd ; 
No  selfish  arts,  no  private  ends. 
But  all  to  one  grand  centre  tends ; 
No  &ct  disgttis'd  however  wrong. 
No  truth  kept  back,  however  strong. 
One  sure  criterion  leaves  no  doubt, 
ContUteney  prevails  throughout : 
l^he  doctrine  who  shall  dare  disprove. 
Of  genuine  foith  which  works  by  love  7 

Matthew  and  Mark  divinely  treat 
Those  truths  which  Lun  and  John  repeat : 
Tho'  all  concur  in  one  grand  scheme, 
Each  throws  fresh  light  upon  the  theme. 
Matthkw  by  no  vain  hope  entic'd. 
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Left  all  he  had  to  fi>IIow  Christ ; 
Behold  him  ikithfally  record 
The  matchless  Sermon  of  his  Lord. 
Here,  every  want  its  refu^  seeks. 
Here,  every  grace  its  nature  speaks ; 
Each  in  its  own  appropriate  place, 
The  blessing  suited  to  the  case. 
Each  gift  to  its  own  want  confined ; 
Mercy  the  merciful  shall  find. 
How  cheerin?  to  the  poor  in  spirit, 
Promised  a  kmgdom  to  inherit ! 
Told  e*en  on  earth  the  meek  man  knows 
The  best  enjoyments  Heaven  bestows ; 
Lovers  of  peace  shall  peace  possess. 
Comfort  the  comfortless  shall  bless ; 
That  he  who  feels  the  oppressor's  rod 
Feels  more  the  mercies  of  his  God ; 
Proclaims,  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see, 
In  God,  Elssential  Purity. 

Mark,  next  among  the  historic  saints, 
The  Baptist  of  the  desert  paints. 
Herod  the  prophet  gladly  heard. 
In  many  things  obey*d  his  word. 
But  mark  the  rapid  race  of  sin ! 
They  fast  advance  who  once  begin. 
Long  train'd  in  vice,  the  tempter  now 
Ensnares  him  to  a  sinful  vow : 
Her  graceful  movements  with  his  heart, 
He  will  with  half  his  kingdom  part : 
Sudden  he  cries,  by  passion  driven, 
'*  Make  thy  demand  it  shall  be  given.*' 
Fearless  she  askM  the  Baptist's  head. 
The  king  was  griev*d,  the  king  obey'd : 
O  fruitless  sorrow,  vainly  spent. 
To  mourn  the  crime  he  might  prevent ; 
If  sinful  such  a  vow  to  make. 
More  sin  to  keep  it  than  to  break. 
To  death  he  doom*d  the  saint  he  lov*d  ; 
Condemned  the  preacher  he  approv*d ; 
And  she,  whose  softness  charmM  before, 
Herself  the  bleeding  victim  bore. 
What  wonder  if  the  king,  amai'd, 
Should  dread  in  Christ  that  John  was  rais'd. 
Soe  LuKB  the  glorious  scene  record, 
The  scene  of  his  transfi^r'd  Lord ! 
This  sight  of  wonder  and  of  love 
Confirms  the  glorious  state  above : 
How  blest  the  three*  to  whom  'twas  given 
To  view  threet  witnesses  from  heaven  { 
The  representatives  they  saw 
Of  Gospel,  Prophecy,  and  Law. 

Luke  more  Christ's  miraeles  records, 
John  more  preserves  his  gracious  words ; 
Records  for  Christian  consolation, 
His  Saviour's  heavenly  conversation, 
Though  John  for  ever  stands  approv'd 
The  blest  disciple  Jesus  lov'd  ; 
Yet  all  one  path  devoutly  trod, 
And  foUow'd  their  redeeming  God. 

In  HiH  the  wond'rous  union  view. 

Atonement  and  example  too ! 

His  death  sole  means  lost  man  to  save ; 

His  life  our  lives  a  pattern  gave. 

Explore  the  mystery  as  we  can. 

The  perfect  God  was  perfect  man : 

As  man  be  felt  afHiction's  rod. 

As  man  he  suffer'd,  rose  as  God. 

I'his  union  all  his  actions  prove, 

*  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
t  iemu,  Moses,  and  Elias. 


As  God,  as  man,  he  ahow'd  his  love » 

As  man  to  man  in  evvrj  state 

Something  he  left  to  imitate« 
Divine  rhilanthropist!  to  Thee 

We  lift  the  heart,  and  bow  the  knee. 

As  man,  man's  sympathies  he  felt; 

In  tears  of  tenderness  could  melt; 

Weep  o'er  the  fated  city's  doom ; 

Weep,  Lazarus,  o'er  thy  honour'd  tombJ 

The  nidden  heart  of  man  he  knew ; 

Felt  for  his  wants  and  weakness  too. 

The  bruised  reed  he  never  broke, 

His  burden  easy,  light  his  yoke ; 

From  heaven  to  earth  his  mercies  reach. 

Alike  to  save  us,  or  to  teach* 

When  call'd  on,  error  to  reprove. 

Reproof  was  kindness,  censure  love : 

A  cure  his  ready  hand  applies 

For  blindness,  or  of  heart,  or  eyes. 
Tho'  with  a  look,  a  touch,  a  word 
The  lonr-loet  vision  he  restor'd ; 
A  casual  hint  may  pastors  seize 
For  those  who  yet  see  men  as  trees : 
Jesus  watch'd  o'er  th'  imperfect  sip^ht. 
And  blest  the  blind  with  gradual  hght 

His  saints  no  vain  display  relate. 
No  miracles  for  pomp  or  state; 
No  artful  show  for  private  ends. 
But  all  to  use  and  mercy  tends. 
His  life  a  constant  lecture  reads 
For  minor  as  for  greater  deeds ; 
Not  that  his  hunger  might  be  fed. 
He  multiplies  the  scanty  bread : 
The  famish'd  troops  in  order  plac'd. 
He  ne'er  forgot  to  bless  the  feast : 
Though  endless  stores  he  could  produce, 
He  sav'd  the  fragments  for  their  use. 

We  pass  each  suffering,  glorious  scene, 
The  manger  and  the  Cross  oet ween ; 
All  *  he  began  to  do,  and  teach' 
We  pass,  Ull  Calvary  we  reach. 
The  attempt  almost  too  bold  we  deem. 
And  trembling  touch  the  awful  theme. 
All  eloquence,  all  power  of  speech, 
Imagination's  loftiest  reach. 
Fall  short,  and  could  but  faintly  prove 
Th'  incarnate  God's  last  scene  of  love. 
Abandon'd,  none  his  woes  partake ; 
One  friend  denies  him,  all  forsake. 

Yet  tho*  the  sacred  blood  was  shed, 
*  Captivity  was  captive  led.' 
The  annab  of  mankind  explore, 
Did  ever  conqueror  before 
Make  palpable  to  human  eyes. 
Achieve,  such  glorious  victories  1 
Besides  the  triumphs  of  his  grace. 
Which  only  faith's  purg'd  eye  can  trace ; 
Marvels  applied  to  sight  and  sense. 
Exhibit  his  omnipotence. 
Shrouded  Divinitv  confest. 
What  prodigies  the  Lord  attest ! 
Things  contrary,  opposing  creatures 
Struck  at  the  sight,  forget  their  natures ; 
The  human  voice  is  mute ;  the  dumb 
And  senseless  eloquent  become. 
Things  breathless,  things  inanimate 
Renounce,  nay  contradict  their  fate. 
Things  never  meant  to  sympathise 
Astonish  unbelieving  eyes. 
The  firm  earth  irembl^  at  the  view; 
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Th*  indignant  sun  his  light  withdrew ; 
No  natural  cause  eclipa'd  his  face, 
He  would  not  witness  man's  disgrace. 
Asunder  torn,  the  rocks  proclaim 
Their  sympathies  with  loud  acclaim. 
The  yawning  sepulchres  unclose ; 
To  lifh  their  sleeping  tenants  rose ; 
The  Temple's  vail  is  seen  to  rend, 
And  with  it  all  distinctions  end  I 
All  various  nature  takes  a  part. 
All,  save  the  obdurate  human  heart 
The  soldier,  and  th*  expiring  thief 
Alone,  proclaim  their  firm  heilief. 
Lord,  *  It  is  finished  :*  here  we  meet 
Promise  and  prophecy  complete. 

Then  come  the  Apostles'  wond'rous  facts, 
Tlieir  travels,  miracles,  and  Acts. 
The  Holy  Spirit  from  above, 
Given  as  the  Messenger  of  Love. 

The  various  languages  once  sent, 
To  Babel  as  its  punishment. 
Here  take  a  difi^'rent  nature  quite. 
Not  meant  to  scatter  hut  unite; 
That  every  nation  here  below. 
In  its  own  tongue  God's  word  might  know. 

Ye,  who  to  idols  long  confin'd. 
Are  blind  in  heart,  ana  dark  in  mind ; 
Half  quench'd  the  intellectual  ray. 
While  man  withheld  the  moral  day  ; 
To  the  strong  hold,  ye  prisoners,  turn. 
Prisoners  of  hope !  no  longer  mourn. 
See  Christ  extended  empire  gains. 
See  mountains  sinking  into  plains ! 
The  Builders  on  the  G>]iner.8tone, 
Cease  not  like  Babel's — ^they  work  on. 
Till  Saba  and  Arabia  bring 
Due  tribute  to  th*  Eternal  King ; 
The  living  Word  shall  life  impart 
Unseal  the  eye,  and  change  the  heart ; 
Till  Jew  and  Gentile  truth  shall  see, 
Greek  and  Barbarian,  bond  and  free ; 
Not  by  man's  might,  nor  deed,  nor  word. 
But  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Hear  martyr'd  Stephen,  as  he  dies, 
Pray  for  his  murd'rous  enemies ! 
Then  bring  from  Greek  or  Roman  story 
So  pure  an  instance  of  true  glory  ! 
And  is  the  furious  bigot  Saul 
Become,  indeed,  the  humble  Paul  7 
Strange  pow'r  of  alUtransforming  grace, 
The  lamb  assumes  the  lion's  place ! 
So  blind,  when  persecution's  rod 
He  held  he  thought  'twas  serving  God : 
But  now  so  meek,  himself  he  paints 
*  Lets  than  the  least  of  all  the  saints !' 
Stephen !  thy  prayer  in  death  preferr'd 
To  save  thy  enemies,  is  heard ; 
And  Panl  perhaps  the  earliest  fruit 
Of  the  first  martyr's  dying  suit. 

Forgive  the  Muse  if  she  recall 
So  oft  to  mind  the  sainted  Paul ; 
We  pass  the  awfiil  truths  he  tells. 
His  labours,  woes,  and  miracles ; 
We  pass  the  pow'rs  his  cause  who  heard ; 
How  Felix  trembled,  Festos  fear*d  ; 
Pass,  how  the  Jewish  king  receiv'd 
The  truth,  half  doubted,  half  believ'd ; 
We  pass  the  different  works  of  grace 
In  Ly dia,  and  the  jailor's  case ; 


We  pass  the  perils  Paul  endur'd 

From  stripes ;  in  prison  how  immur'd ; 

In  nakedness  and  hunger  groan'd ; 

Betray 'd,  thrice  beaten,  ahipwreck'd,  stonM! 

In  every  varying  state  we  see 

Only  a  change  in  misery. 

How  oft  has  admiration  hung 
On  the  great  lyric  bard,  who  sung 
The  warrior  fam'd  in  Punic  story. 
Who  swell'd  the  tide  of  Roman  glory ! 
With  magnanimity  heroic. 
He  dignifies  the  noble  Stoic, 
See  the  illustrious  captive  stand, 
Resolv'd  unshaken,  on  the  strand. 
Imploring  friends  around  him  weep ; 
All  mourn  the  hero  all  would  keep. 
E'en  the  stern  senators  in  vain 
The  patriot  would  at  last  detain. 
No  blessings  of  domestic  life. 
No  darling  child,  nor  tender  wife 
He  heeds ;  repels  his  wife's  embrace, 
Th*  endearments  of  his  infant  race. 
No  siffh  he  heaves,  he  drops  no  tear, 
Naught  but  his  oath  and  country  dear. 
He  knows  the  tortures  which  await. 
Knows  all  the  horrors  of  his  fate ; 
By  death  in  direst  shapes  unmov'd, 
lie  coolly  quitted  all  he  lov'd. 
Compoe'd,  as  if  hard  law-suits  past. 
He  sought  a  calm  retreat  at  last ; 
Such  calm  as  crowns  Venafrian  fields. 
Such  charms  as  cool  Tarentum  yields. 

The  great  Apostle  now  behold, 
A  hero  cast  in  Christian  mould ; 
Though  leam'd,  he  will  not  take  his  rule 
From  Doctors  of  the  Stoic  school. 
Religion  stops  not  nature's  course. 
But  turns  to  other  streams  its  force. 
Forewam'd,  he  knew  where'er  he  went 
'Twas  prison,  death,  or  banishment. 
'Twas  not  a  vague,  uncertain  fear ; 
God's  Spirit  show'd  him  what  was  near, 
Show'd  him  the  woes  which  must  befall. 
Not  in  one  country,  but  in  alL 
Behold  him  now  encircled  stand. 
Like  the  brave  Roman  on  the  strand « 
A  lovelier  scene*  adorns  no  page 
Than  that  which  now  our  thoughts  engage. 
Weeping,  his  Christian  friends  surround. 
Their  tender  anguish  knows  no  bound ; 
Their  tears  to  bim  their  grief  impart, 
'  Mean  yon  to  weep  and  break  my  heart  7' 

Hear  him  with  modest  grace  record 
His  toils  for  his  forgiving  Lord  s 
Pour  out  the  tender  love  he  feels, 
Then  to  their  justice  he  appeals. 
Still  to  your  highest  interests  true. 
Witness,  I  sought  not  yours,  but  you. 
This  heart  for  you  my  daily  care, 
Is  lifted  up  in  ceaseless  prayer ; 
These  bands  have  oft  procur'd  my  bread. 
And  laboux'd  that  the  poor  be  fed. 
O  treasure  close  in  every  breast. 
Your  Saviour's  posthumous  bequest. 
If  'tis  a  blessing  to  receive, 
Far  more  a  blessing  'tis  to  give, 
Then  warns  to  feed  the  church  of  God, 
Purchaa*d  by  liis  redeeming  blood. 

*Aet8,  Cbap.  ZJ(, 
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Thrioe  Uef8*d  the  Putor  who,  like  Paul, 
The  put  with  comfort  can  recall ; 
Hie  Ufe  and  doctrine  both  review 
To  auditors  who  feel  both  true ; 
Feara  not  his  conduct  to  declare 
Holy,  unblameable,  sincere. 
His  preaching  catholic ;  he  speaks 
Impartially  to  Jews  and  Greeks. 
No  words  of  doubtful  disputation 
Allure  from  his  grand  end — salvation ; 
Faith  and  repentance  form  his  theme, 
Compendium  of  the  Christian  scheme ! 
No  searching  truth  he  e'er  conceal*d. 
But  God's  whole  counsel  still  reveal'd. 

He  speaks: — *The  woes  which  must  befidl 
My  trusting  soul  shall  ne*er  appaL 
If  I  for  God  my  span  employ ; 
If  He  my  course  may  crown  with  joy ; 
If  I  may  spend  my  painful  race, 
To  testify  redeeming  grace ; 
No  dread  of  death  my  soul  shall  move. 
Secure  in  him  I  serve  and  love.* 

His  friends,  lamenting,  crowd  the  shore, 
The^  part,  they  see  his  face  no  more : 
Their  sorrows  and  his  own  to  cheer, 
He  oonsecrates  the  scene  with  prayer. 


PART  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  KPISTLES. 

Next  come  the  Romans,  here  we  trace 
The  flagrant  raannem  of  their  race. 
Tho*  Nero  then  Rome's  sceptre  sway*d. 
Yet  conscientious  Paul  obey*d  ; 
Fearless  ho  taught  that  all  should  bring 
Allegiance  to  their  rightful  king. 
In  this  epistle  we  may  find 
The  depths  and  heights  of  his  great  mind : 
Here  rhetoric  and  logic  meet 
The  cause  of  faith  to  vindicate. 

Paul,  when  the  rich  CoaiimnANs  came. 
Found  much  to  praise  and  much  to  blame : 
Luxurious,  neghgent,  and  proud ; 
No  error  was  by  him  allow'd. 
As  Christian  truth  should  still  be  told. 
The  righteous  Paul  is  meekly  bold ; 
And  yet  such  tenderness  appears. 
His  very  frowns  are  miz'd  with  tears ! 

One  j^orioos  truth  he  here  defends. 
That  truth  on  which  all  truth  depenos  : 
Labours  one  doctrine  to  maintain. 
Which  if  not  true,  he  preach'd  in  vain ; 
Vain  to  their  fidth,  which  might  not  trust 
The  resurrection  of  the  just. 
Then  mounting  above  space  of  time. 
He  soars  with  energy  sublime ; 
Exhausts  on  this  grand  contemplation 
High  argument,  Iwld  illustration ! 
Created  nature  see  he  brings. 
Attested  to  the  truth  he  sings : 
All  grain,  all  flesh,  their  tribute  lend ; 
The  diff'ring  stars  the  truth  defend : 
If  these  prodaim  God's  gkiry  true. 
When  the  material  heavens  we  view, 
His  glory  sun  and  moon  declare. 
When  on  this  doctrine  brought  to  bear. 

In  vain  shall  death  his  prey  devour, 
*Twas  sown  In  weakness,  rais'd  in  power  ! 
Nor  sbw  the  process :  Heaven  is  nigh : 
Quick,  in  the  twiakUng  of  an  eye. 


Methinka  I  see  the  mould'ring  day 
Start  into  life,  wake  into  day ! 
Dread  sound  !  'tis  the  last  trumpet's  voice ! 
Reviv'd,  transported,  all  rejoice. 
Haik !  heard  I  not  that  rapturous  cry. 
Death's  swaliow'd  up  in  victory  ? 
Jesus — ^the  ransom'd  join  to  sing, 
Jesus,  oh,  Death !  extracto  thy  sting. 

Can  Paul,  absorb'd  in  scenes  so  bright, 
Again  on  earth  vouchsafe  to  light  7 
To  drop  from  his  exhaustiess  store. 
One  parting,  pointed  moral  more  7 
One  added  precept  deign  to  press  7 
He  can — awake  to  righteousness : 
In  God's  great  work  still  more  abound. 
Nor  shall  your  labours  vain  be  found. 

The  bold  Galatians  Paul  reproves. 
And  much  he  blames,  tho'  much  he  loves ; 
Condenms  the  teachers  whom  he  saw 
Exchange  the  Grospel  for  tiie  law. 
To  clear  his  doctrine  from  suspicion. 
He  vindicates  his  heavenly  mission. 

Th*  Ephesians  stand  in  glory  bright, 
On  whom  Paul  shed  the  Grospel-light, 
Where  great  Diana  was  ador'd. 
They  follow'd  on  to  know  tiie  Lord : 
This  matchless  letter  you  will  find 
A  perfect  model  of  its  kind. 

Where  Anthony  with  Brutus  fought. 
There  Christian  Paul  a  refuge  sought. 
Yet  e'en  Philippians  could  be  found 
The  Saviour  in  his  saint  to  wound  : 
A  prison  the  reward  they  gave 
The  man  who  came  their  souls  to  save. 

Did  Paul  the  cruelty  resent. 
Or  in  reproach  his  anger  vent  7 
No; — if  the  saint  exceed$  in  love. 
Invokes  more  favours  from  above : 
If  e'er  his  full  o'erflowing  heart 
Sought  toarmer  blessings  to  impart ; 
If  more  for  any  friends  he  pray'd. 
For  showers  of  mercies  on  their  head ; 
It  was  for  this  distinguish'd  place. 
The  scene  of  his  moat  foul  disgrace ! 
How  does  his  fervent  spirit  burn 
Their  recent  kindness  to  return ! 
What  terms,  what  ar^ments  employ, 
To  fill  their  hearts  with  holy  joy  ! 
What  consolation  from  above ; 
What  eomfort  fVom  eternal  love ; 
From  God's  blest  Spirit  drawing  niffh ; 
Communion  sweet,  communion  high  ! 
Such  strong  persuasions  must  ccmtronl. 
Convince  the  reason,  melt  the  soul ! 
He  urges  motives  as  a  law. 
Which  some  would  think  deter  not  draw* 
*  Take  as  a  gift  reserv'd  for  you, 
Power  to  b^eve  and  $uffer  too !' 

The  good  Colossians  now  stand  forth, 
Excell'd  by  none  in  grace  and  worth. 
Behold  the  saint  his  touchstone  give. 
To  try  with  Christif  Christians  live. 
Oh,  let  your  aspirations  rise. 
Nor  stop  at  aught  beneath  the  skies. 
Your  fruitiess  cares  no  more  bestow 
On  perbbable  things  below. 
From  sordid  joys  indignant  fly ; 
Know,  avarice  is  idolatry, 
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FalM  wcmhip  's  not  oonfinM  akme 
To  images  of  wood  and  alone ; 
Whate*er  you  grasp  with  eager  hold, 
Honoars  or  pleasures,  fame  or  gold ; 
These  are  yoar  idols,  these  yoa*U  find. 
Possess  your  soul,  ens^ross  your  mind. 
Heaven  will  with  idols  have  no  part : 
That  robs  your  God  which  steals  your  heart 

The  Thesbalonians  next  appear. 
The  bountiful  and  the  sincere. 
Here  precept  pure  and  doctrine  sound, 
In  sweet  accordance  may  be  found. 
Mark  the  triumphant  Christian's  voice, 

*  Rejoice,  again  I  say,  rejoice  !* 
As  he  woold  echo  back  to  heaven. 
The  holy  transport  grace  had  given. 

Young  Timothy  Is  on  record. 
Who  sought  betimes  to  know  the  Lord. 
Here  true  maternal  love  we  find, 
Which  fi)rm*d  the  heart,  arfd  taught  the  mind. 
Here  may  the  British  mother  learn. 
Her  child's  best  interests  to  discern ; 
Her  faithfiilness  to  God  best  prove. 
And  best  evince  her  Christian  love. 

Paul,  while  his  pupil's  good  he  seeks, 
Thro*  him  to  unborn  pastors  speaks : 

*  Reprove,  exhort,  be  earnest  still 
Your  hish  commission  to  fulfil ; 
Watch,  labour,  pray ;  in  these  consist 
The  works  of  an  Evangelist* 

As  Bishop,  he  commands  again, 

*  Commit  the  trust  to  faithful  men  ;* 
Bids  him  observe,  that  those  who  preach 
Need  to  reinin<2  as  well  as  teach 

To  raise  his  soul  to  solemn  thought, 
God's  judgment  is  before  him  brought ; 
When  seated  in  tremendous  state. 
The  blMt  and  only  Potentate, 
The  members  of  the  living  head 
Shall  meet  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 
Then  Christ  his  faithful  sons  shall  own. 
Who  bore  his  Cross,  shall  wear  his  Crown. 

Next  Trrus,  youthful  yet  discreet, 
First  Bishop  of  the  Isle  of  Crete. 
Here  prudent  Paul,  divines  to  show 
They  ought  their  people's  faults  to  know. 
Quotes  their  own  poet,  to  declare 
The  Cretans  sensual,  insincere. 
Such  knowledge  teaches  to  reprove 
The  erring,  and  the  just  to  love. 

Now  in  :he  gentle  tone  of  friend 
See  him  to  private  lift  descend ; 
The  sober  duties  to  impart, 
Which  grace  the  life,  and  mend  the  heart 
Shows  on  what  consecrated  ground 
Domestic  happiness  is  found ; 
Warns  the  fiir  convert  not  to  roam : 
The  truest  joys  are  found  at  home ; 
'Tis  there  the  chaste  obedient  mind 
Will  life's  best  charm  confer,  and  find. 

Follows  PmixMON,  who  forgave. 
Yea,  honour'd,  his  converted  slave. 

Paul  to  the  Hebrews  writes  : — O,  then. 
What  inspiration  guides  his  pen ! 
Let  wits  revile,  let  Atheists  rail. 
Such  evidence  shall  never  fail, 

Vot.L 


As  the  first  pages  here  tupply 
Of  Christ's  unclouded  Deity. 

As  he  proceeds,  to  fiuth  'tis  given 
To  soar  on  loflier  wing  to  heaven. 
See  here  the  doctrine  prov'd  by  iact«. 
Belief  exhibited  in  acts. 
See  conquering  Faith's  heroic  hand 
Church-militant  in  order  stand  1 
The  Red-Sea  passengers  we  view, 
Jephtha  and  Gideon,  Barak  too. 
Had  we  all  time,  the  time  would  fiul 
Of  heroes  to  record  the  tale. 
Whose  deeds  their  attestation  bring 
That  faith  is  no  ideal  thing. 
Say,  could  ideal  faith  aspire 
To  quench  the  violence  of  fire  7 
To  stop  the  fiimish'd  lion's  rage ! 
With  dread  temptations  to  engage; 
All  deaths  despise,  all  dangers  <utfe. 
With  no  support,  save  God  and  prayer? 

*  'I'is  pride,'  the  sneering  Sceptic  cries, 
*  Rank  pride,  the  martyr's^strength  supplic 
His  fortitude  by  praise  is  fed. 
Praise  is  Religion's  daily  bread. 
The  public  show,  the  attendant  crowd, 
The  admiration  fond  and  loud ; 
The  gaze,  the  noise  his  soul  sustains. 
Applause  the  opiate  of  his  pains ; 
Withdraw  the  oharm  spectators  bring. 
And  torture  b  no  joyous  thing.' 

Thy  triumphs.  Faith,  we  need  not  take 
Alone  f^om  the  blest  martyr's  stake ; 
In  scenes  obscure,  no  less  we  see 
That  feith  is  a  reality. 
An  evidence  of  things  not  seen, 
A  substance  firm  whereon  to  lean. 
Go  search  the  cottager's  lone  room. 
The  day  scarce  piercing  thro*  the  gloom  t 
The  Christian  on  his  dyinr  bed 
Unknown,  unletter'd,  hardly  fbd ; 
No  flatt'ring  witnesses  attend, 
To  tsU  bow  glorious  was  his  end. 
Save  in  the  Iwok  of  life,  his  name 
Unheard,  he  never  dreamt  of  fame. 
No  human  oonsolation  near. 
No  voice  to  soothe,  no  friend  to  cheer. 
Of  every  earthly  stay  bereft, 
And  nothing  but  his  Saviour  left 
Fast  sinking  to  his  kindred  dust. 
The  Word  of  Life  is  still  his  trust 
The  joy  God's  promises  impart 
Lies  like  a  cordial  at  his  heart; 
Unshaken  feith  its  strength  supplies. 
He  loves,  believes,  adores,  and  dies. 

The  great  Apostle  ceases ; — ^then 
To  holy  Jakes  resigns  the  pen ; 
James,  full  of  faith  and  love,  no  doubt, 
The  practical  and  the  devout 

Ye  rich,  the  saint  indignant  cried, 
Curs'd  are  all  riches  misapplied ! 
Abhorr'd  the  wealth  which  useless  lies, 
When  merit  claims,  or  hunger  cries ! 
The  wise  alike  with  scorn  behold 
The  hoarded  as  the  squander'd  gold. 

In  man  opposing  passions  meet 
The  liberal  feelings  to  defeat : 
Plxasoxb  and  Avaeiob  both  agree 
To  stop  the  tide  of  charity : 
Tbo'  each  detests  the  other's  deeds. 
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The  aame  effect  from  both  proceeds : 

CarsM  is  the  gold,  or  savM,  or  spent. 

Which  God  for  mercy *b  portion  meant  : 

Chemists  in  transmutation  bold 

Attempt  to  make  base  metals  gold. 

Let  Christians  then  transmute  their  pelf 

To  something  nobler  than  itself; 

On  heaven  their  rescued  wealth  bestow, 

And  send  it  home  before  they  go : 

He  will  the  blest  deposit  own : 

Who  seals  the  pardon,  gives  the  crown. 

Pkter  the  bold,  who  perils  hail'd 
Who  promised  much,  and  much  he  fail'd ; 
Peter,  the  generous  rash,  and  warm, 
Who  lov*d  his  Lord,  but  shrunk  from  harm ; 
Peter  the  coward  and  the  brave. 
Denying  him  he  wiahM  to  save ; 
O  Peter,  what  reproachful  word. 
What  dagger  keen,  what  two-ed2*d  sword. 
Could  pierce  thy  bosom  like  the  last. 
Last  look  thy  Saviour  on  thee  cast  7 
That  speechless  eloquence  divine. 
No  pen,  no  pencil  can  define. 
Peter,  how  bitter  were  thy  tears ! 
Remorse  absorbed  thy  guilty  fears. 

Still,  Peter,  did  thy  risen  Lord, 
Conqueror  of  death,  his  grace  afford ; 
Not  to  the  men  of  faith  approv*d. 
Not  to  the  saint  whom  Jesus  loved. 
It  was  to  heal  thy  broken  heart. 
Comfort  to  anguish  to  impart : 
Yes — *twa8  to  Peter  that  by  name 
Alone  the  glorious  tidings  came. 

Now  mark  the  wond'roua  power  of  grace  ! 
His  character  has  changM  its  face  ; 
The  noblest  attitude  assumes  : 
Who  now  on  his  own  strength  presumes  7 
Where  now  his  fears  1  we  only  see 
True  Christian  magnanimity. 
Who  now  the  foremost  to  declare 
Their  grand  commission  7  who  to  dare 
The  standard  of  the  cross  to  raise, 
And  his  ador*d  Redeemer  praise  7 
Applause  he  scornM  however  true. 
But  gave  the  glory  where  ^twas  due, 
With  what  majestic  grace  he  rose. 
Fearless  of  all  surrounding  foes ; 
Brought  the  old  Scriptures  to  apply 
His  argument  from  prophecy : 
From  miracles  which  well  accord. 
He  prov*d  that  Jesus  was  the  Lord. 

When  requisite  in  some  hard  case 
To  check  deceit,  unmask  the  base, 
'Twas  Peter's  office :  see  him  dare 
Seize  the  prevaricating  pair.* 
One  question  stops  the  fraudful  breath. 
And  blasts  them  both  with  instant  death. 

Ask  you  the  truth  he  lov*d  to  teach. 
The  theme  selected  first  to  preach  7 
Repentance ! — What  he  felt  he  taught : 
A  mighty  change  his  preaching  wrought 
The  fruits  wore  equal  to  the  zeal. 
They  best  can  teach  who  deepest  feel. 
Crown'd  were  his  labours :  Peter  died 
A  martyr  to  the  Crucified. 

With  love  his  pure  Epistles  fVaught, 
John  teaches  what  his  gospel  taught; 

*  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 


He  needs  no  argument  to  prove. 
Save  his  own  heart,  that  God  is  love. 

JtTDE,  what  his  letter  wants  in  length, 
Redeems  by  energy  and  strength. 
Confirms  the  truth  from  revelation 
Of  Enoch's  marvellous  translation. 
Hear  him  in  awful  tenns  declare. 
The  miseries  which  the  ungodly  share ! 
Clduds  without  water,  dark  yet  dry, 
Spots  in  the  feasts  of  charity  ; 
Trees  withering,  destitute  of  fruit, 
Exterminated  branch  and  root 

Now  in  its  pomp  and  dread  array, 
He  summons  to  the  judgment-day. 
O,  what  conflicting  trains  of  thought, 
Has  this  amazing  image  brought ! 
O,  what  a  fire  this  spark  has  kindled. 
Of  terror  and  of  transport  mingled  ! 
Spirits  who  lost  their  first  estate 
Retaining  their  immortal  hate. 
The  bold  impenitent  shall  hear 
His  doom  ;  his  sentence  black  despair. 
The  hypocrite  detected  lie. 
Naked,  laid  bare  to  every  eye. 
To  crown  the  horrors  wnich  await. 
All  feel  the  justice  of  their  fate. 
Their  fears  their  punishment  foretell. 
And  conscience  does  the  work  of  Hell. 
They  as  the  achme  of  their  pain. 
Acquit  their  Judge  themselves  arraign. 
No  shelter  now  from  rocks  or  caves. 
No  refuge  from  the  fierv  waves ; 
What  wonder,  wildly  if  tliey  call 
The  mountains  on  their  heads  to  fkll. 

Then  see  the  Man  of  Sorrows  found. 
The  Lord  of  life  and  glory  crown'd. 
Jesus  appears,  as  Enoch  paints. 
Surrounded  by  ten  thousand  saints. 
Lo !  heaven  and  earth  their  tribute  bring 
Of  glory  to  the  eternal  king ! 
Angels,  archangels,  each  degree 
Of  heaven's  celestial  hierarchy  ! 
The  noble  martyr's  valiant  buid 
Before  their  conq'rin^  Captain  stand  ! 
The  goodly  prophets  here  behold 
Fulfill'd  the  scenes  they  once  foretold  : 
Their  Lord  encircling,  here  we  see 
The  Apostles'  glorious  company : 
Heaven  kindly  vails  from  human  sight 
All  that  dread  day  will  bring  to  light. 

THE  REVELATION. 

The  saint  of  Patmos  last  we  meet. 
And  revelation  stands  complete. 

In  this  bright  vision,  tho'  he  brings 
Scenes  of  unutterable  things; 
He  tempers  heaven's  effulgent  light. 
Too  powerful  ebe  for  mortal  sight. 
Partly  by  negatives  are  shown 
Joys  which  hereafter  shall  be  known : 
Suffering,  and  sin,  and  death,  are  o'er. 
For  former  things  are  seen  no  more ; 
No  sorrow  felt,  and  heav'd  no  sigh. 
And  tears  are  wip'd  from  every  eye. 

Yet  hot  by  negative  alone. 
Consummate  glory  shall  be  known ; 
Not  only  shall  be  found  no  night. 
The  Laxd  himself  shall  be  the  light. 
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Son,  moon,  and  stera,  sbaQ  &de  away, 
Lott  in  one  cloudlesB,  endless  day ; 
Redemption  fini8h*d,  sin  forgiven, 


Tis  God*8  own  presenoe  makes  it  heaYen. 

Of  fatare  bliss,  if  such  the  sam, 
Then  come,  Lord  Jnus !  qaickly  oome ! 


SACRED  DRAMAS : 

CHIEFLY  INTENDED  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS. 

TBK  SUBJECTS  TAKEN  FROM  THE  BISUE* 

All  the  books  of  the  Bible  are  either  most  admirable  and  exalted  pieces  of  poetry,  or  the  best 
materials  in  the  world  for  it — Cowley, 


To   HER  GRACE 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  BEAUFORT, 

THESE  SACRED  DRAMAS  ARE,  WITH  THE  MOST  PERFECT  RESPECT,  INSCRIBED  .* 

As,  among  the  many  amiable  and  distinffuished  qualities  which  adorn  her  mind,  and  add  lustre 
to  her  rank,  her  excellence  in  the  maternal  character  gives  a  peculiar  propriety  to  her  protection 
of  this  little  work ;  written  with  an  humble  wish  to  promote  the  love  of  piety  and  virtue  in  young 
persons. 

By  her  grace's  most  obedient,  most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant, 

HANNAH  MORE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  AM  as  ready  as  the  most  rigid  critic  to  confess,  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  and  inartifi- 
cial than  the  plans  of  the  following  dramas.  In  the  construction  of  them  I  have  seldom  ventured 
to  introduce  any  person*  of  my  own  creation :  still  less  did  I  imagine  myself  at  liberty  to  invent 
circumstances.  I  reflected,  with  awe,  that  the  place  whereon  I  stood  toas  holy  greuna.  All  the 
latitude  I  permitted  myself  was,  to  make  such  persons  as  I  selected  act  under  such  circumstances 
as  I  found,  and  express  such  sentiments  as,  in  my  humble  judgment,  appeared  not  unnatural  to 
their  characters  and  situations.  Some  of  the  speeches  are  so  long  as  to  retard  the  action ;  for  I 
rather  aspired  after  moral  instruction  than  the  purity  of  dramatic  composition.  I  am  aware  that 
it  may  be  brought  as  an  objection,  that  I  have  now  and  then  made  my  Jewish  characters  speak 
too  much  like  Christians,  as  it  may  be  questioned  whether  I  have  not  occasionally  ascribed  to 
them  a  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  greater  than  they  probably  had  the  means  of  possessing : 
but  I  was  more  anxious  in  consulting  the  advantage  of  my  youthful  readers  by  leading  them  on 
to  higher  religious  views,  than  in  securing  to  myself  the  reputation  of  critical  exactness. 

It  will  be  thought  that  I  have  chosen,  perhaps,  the  least  important  passage  in  the  eventful  life 
of  David,  for  the  foundation  of  the  drama  which  bears  his  name.  Yet  even  in  this  his  first  ex. 
ploit,  the  sacred  historian  represents  him  as  exhibiting  no  mean  lesson  of  modesty,  humility, 
courage,  and  piety.  Many  will  think  that  the  introduction  of  Saul's  daughter  would  have  added 
to  the  effect  of  the  piece :  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  have  made  the  intrigue  more 
complicated  and  auMising  had  this  drama  been  intended  for  the  stage.  There,  all  that  is  tender, 
and  all  that  is  terrible  in  the  passions,  find  a  proper  place.  But  I  write  for  the  young,  in  whom 
it  will  be  always  time  enough  to  have  the  passions  awakened ;  I  write  for  a  class  of  readers,  to 
whom  it  is  not  easy  to  accommodate  one's  subject,!  so  as  to  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting. 

The  amiable  poet,t  flrom  whom  I  have  taken  my  motto,  afler  showing  the  superiority  of  the 
sacred  over  the  profiine  histories,  some  instances  of  which  I  have  noticed  in  my  introduction, 
concludes  with  the  following  remark,  which  I  may  apply  to  myself  with  far  more  propriety  than 
it  was  used  by  the  author : — *  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  myself  to  have  fulfilled  the  duty  of  this 
weighty  undertaking ;  and  I  shall  be  ambitious  of  no  other  fruit  from  this  weak  and  imperfect 
attempt  of  mine,  but  the  opening  of  a  way  to  this  courage  and  industry  of  some  other  persons, 
who  may  be  better  able  to  perform  it  thoroughly  and  successfully.' 

*  Never  indeed,  except  in  Daniel,  and  that  of  neeecnity ;  ae  the  Bible  fUmisbes  no  more  than  two  pereons,  Da- 
niel and  Darius,  and  these  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  piece. 

t  It  would  not  be  easy,  nor  perhaps  proper,  to  introduce  sacred  tragedies  on  the  English  stage.  The  ploSs 
would  think  it  profkne,  while  the  profkne  would  think  it  dull.  Tet  the  excellent  Racine,  in  a  profligau  eoontry 
and  a  voluptuous  court,  ventured  to  adapt  the  story  of  Jttkaiia  to  the  French  theatre ;  and  it  remains  to  us  a 
glorious  monument  of  its  author's  eoorageous  piety,  while  it  exhibits  the  perftetion  of  the  dramatic  art 

tCOwIey. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

0  FOR  the  sacrad  energy  which  strack 
The  harp  of  Je88c*B  son !  or  for  a  spark 

Of  that  celestial  flame  which  tooch'd  the  lipe 
Of  blessM  Isaiah:*  when  the  Seraphim 
With  living  fire  desoended,  and  his  soul 
From  sin*s  poilation  parg*d  !  or  one  faint  ray, 
If  human  things  to  heavenly  I  may  join, 
Of  that  pure  spirit  which  inflamed  the  breast 
Of  Milton,  God*8  own  poet !  when  retir'd 
In  &ir  enthusiastic  vision  wrapt. 
The  nighily  vintant  deign*d  bless  his  coach 
With  inspiration,  such  as  never  flow'd 
From  Acidale  or  Aganippe's  fount ! 
Then,  when  the  sacred  fire  within  him  burnt. 
He  spake  as  man  or  angels  might  have  spoke. 
When   man  was  pure,  and  angeb  were   his 

guests. 
It  will  not  be. — ^Nor  prophet's  burning  zeal. 
Nor  muse  of  fire,  nor  yet  to  sweep  the  strings 
With  sacred  energy,  to  me  belongs ; 
Nor  with  Miltonic  hand  to  touch  the  chords 
That  wake  to  ecstacv.     From  me,  alas  ! 
The  secret  source  of'^harmony  is  hid ; 
The  magic  powVs  which  catch  the  ravish'd  soul 
In  melody's  sweet  maze,  and  the  clear  streams 
Which  to  pure  fancy's  yet  untasted  springs 
Enchanted  lead.    Of  these  1  little  know ! 
Yet,  all  unknowing,  dare  thy  aid  invoke, 
Spirit  of  truth  !  to  bless  these  worthless  lays : 
Nor  impious  is  the  hope ;  for  thou  hast  said. 
That  none  who  ask  in  faith  should  ask  in  vain. 
You  I  invoke  not  now,  ye  fabled  Nine ! 

1  not  invoke  you  though  you  well  were  sought 
In  Greece  and  Latium,  sought  by  deathless 

bards. 
Whose  syren  song  enchants ;  and  shall  enchant 
Through  time's  wide  circling  round,  tho'  false 

their  faith. 
And  less  than  human  were  the  gods  they  sung. 
Though  false  their  faith  they  taught  the  best 

they  knew ; 
And  (blush,  O  Christians!)  liv'd  above  their 

faith. 
They  would  have  bless'd  the  beam  and  hail'd 

the  day 
Which  chas'd  the  moral  darkness  from  their 

souls. 
O!  had  their  minds  receiv'd  the  clearer  ray 
Of  Revelation,  they  had  learn'd  to  scorn 
Their  rites  impure,  their  less  than  human  gods. 
Their  wild  mythology's  fantastic  maze. 

Pure  Plato !  how  had  thy  chaste  spirit  hail'd 
A  faith  so  fitted  to  thy  moral  sense  ! 
What  hadst  thou  felt  to  see  the  fair  romance 
Of  high  imagination,  the  bright  dream 
Of  thy  pure  fancy,  more  than  realiz'd  ! 
Sublime  enthusiast !  thou  hadst  blest  a  scheme 
Fair,  good,  and  perfect.    How  had  Uiy  wrapt 

soul 
Caught  fire,  and  burnt  with  a  diviner  flame ! 
For  e'en  thy  fair  idea  ne'er  conceiv'd 
Such  plenitude  of  bliss,  such  boundless  love, 
As  Deity  made  visible  to  sense. 
Unhappy  Brutus !  philosophic  mind  I 
Great  'midst  the  errors  of^the  Stoic  sohod ! 
How  had  thy  kindling  spirit  |oy'd  to  find 
That  thy  lov'd  virtue  was  no  empty  na.me : 
*  Isaiah,  chap.  vi. 


Nor  hadst  thou  met  the  vision  at  Philippi ; 
Nor  hadst  thou  sheath'd  tliy  bloody  dagger's 

point 
Or  in  the  breast  of  Cassar  or  thy  own. 

The  pagan  page  how  far  more  wise  than  ours! 
They  with  the  gods  they  worshipp'd  grac'd  their 

song: 
Our  song  we  grace  with  gods  we  disbelieve  : 
Retain  the  manners  but  reject  the  creed. 
Shall  fiction  only  raise  poetic  flame. 
And  shall  no  altar  blaze,  O  Truth,  to  thee  ? 
Shall  falsohood  only  please  and  fable  charm  1 
And  shall  eternal  truth  neglected  lie  7 
Becaube  immortal,  slighted,  or  profan'd  7 
Truth  has  our  rev'rence  only,  not  our  love ; 
Our  praise,  but  not  our  hearts :  a  deity, 
Confess'd,  but  shunn'd;  acknowledged,   not 

ador'd ; 
Alarm'd  we  dread  her  penetrating  beams : 
She  comes  too  near  us,  and  too  brightly  shines. 

Why  shun  to  make  our  duty  our  delight  7 
Let  ple€uure  be  the  motive,  disallow 
All  high  incentives  drawn  fVom  God's  command; 
Where  shall  we  trace,  through  all  the  page  pro- 
fane, 
A  livelier  pleasure  and  a  purer  source 
Of  innocent  delight,  than  the  fair  book 
Of  holy  truth  presents  7  for  ardent  youth. 
The  sprightly  narrative !  for  years  mature, 
The  moral  document,  in  sober  robe 
Of  grave  philosophy  array'd :  which  all 
Had  heard  with  admiration,  had  embrac'd 
With  rapture,  had  the  shades  of  Academe, 
Or  the  learn'd  Porch  prodnc'd  it : — ^Tomes  had 

then 
Been  multiplied  on  tomes,  to  draw  the  veil 
Of  graceful  allegory,  to  untold 
Some  hidden  source  of  beauty  now  not  felt ! 

Do  not  the  pow'rs  of  soul-enchanting  song, 
Strong  imagery,  bold  figure,  every  charm 
Of  eastern  flight  sublime,  apt  metaphor. 
And  all  the  graces  in  thy  lovely  train, 
Divine  simplicity !  assemble  all 
In  Sion's  scmgs,  and  bold  Isaiah's  strain  T 

Why  should  the  classic  eye  delight  to  trace 
The  tale  corrupted  from  its  prime  pure  source; 
How  Pyrrha  and  the  fam'd  Thessalian  king 
Restor'd  the  ruin'd  race  of  lost  mankind : 
Yet  turn,  incurious,  from  the  patriarch  sav'd 
The  rescued  remnant  of  a  delug'd  world  7 
Why  are  we  taught,  delighted  to  recount 
Alcides'  labours,  yet  nc^^ect  to  note 
Heroic  Samson  'midst  a  life  of  toil 
Herculean  7  Pain  and  peril  marking  both, 
A  life  eventful  and  disasterous  death. 
Can  all  the  tales  which  Grecian  story  yields ; 
Can  all  the  names  the  Roman  page  records. 
Of  wond'rous  friendship  and  surpassing  love 
Can  gallant  Theseus  and  his  brave  compeer ; 
Orestes  and  the  partner  of  his  toils  ; 
Achates  and  his  friend :  Euryalua 
And  blooming  Nisns,  pleasant  in  their  lives, 
And  undivided  by  the  stroke  of  death ; 
Can  each,  can  all,  a  lovelier  picture  yield 
Of  virtuous  friendship :  can  they  all  present 
A  tenderness  more  touching  than  the  love 
Of  Jonathan  and  David? — Speak,  ye  young  I 
Who,  undebauehed  as  yet  by  fashion's  lore. 
And  unsophisticate,  unbiass'd  judge  : 
I  Say,  b  your  quick  attention  more  arous'd 
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B7  the  red  jlkgwM  which  wasted   imitten 

Tbebef, 
Than  he«vVe  aTenging  hand  on  Pharaoh's 

host? 
Or  do  the  vamnt  Trojans,  driven  by  fate 
On  adverse  shores  successive,  yield  a  theme 
More  grateful  to  the  eager  appetite 
Ofyooog  impatience,  than  the  wand*ring  tribes 
The  Hebrew  leader  through  the  desert  led  ? 
The  beauteous  maid,*  (though  tender  is  the  tale;) 
Whoee  guiltless  blood  on  Aalis'  altar  stream*d. 
Smites  not  the  bosom  with  a  softer  pang 
Than  her  in  iate  how  sadl^  similar, 
The  Gileaditish  virgin — ^victims  both 
Of  vows  unsanctify'd.-— — 
Such  are  the  lorely  themes  which  court  the  bard. 
Scarce  yet  easav'd  in  verse — ^for  verse  how  meet ! 
While  heav*n-descended  song,  (brgetting  oft 
Her  sacred  dignity  and  hif  h  descent. 
Debases  her  ikir  origin  ;  oft  spreads 
Corruption's  deadly  bane,  pollutes  the  heart 
Of  innocence,  and  with  unhaUow'd  hand 
Presents  the  poisoned  chalice,  to  the  brim 
FUrd  with  delicious  ruin,  minist'ring 
The  unwholesome  rapture  to  the  fever'd  taste, 
While  its  fell  venom,  with  malignant  powV, 
Strikes  at  the  root  of  Virtae,  withering  all 
Her  vital  energy.    Oh  I  for  some  balm 
Of  aov'reign  power,  to  raise  the  drooping  Muse 
To  all  the  health  of  virtue !  to  infuse 

*  Ilrtiigenia. 


A  gen'rous  warmth,  to  rouse  an  holy  seal 
And  give  her  high  conceptions  of  henel^ 
Her  dignity,  her  worth,  her  aim,  her  end ! 

For  me,  eternal  Spirit,  let  thy  word 
My  path  illume  \  O  thou  compassionate  God ! 
Thou  know'st  our  frame,  thou  know'st  we  are 

but  dust ; 
From  dust  a  Seraph's  seal  thou  wilt  not  seek, 
Nor  wilt  thou  ask  an  angel's  purity. 
But  hear,  and  hearing  pardon ;  as  I  strive, 
Though  with  a  feeble  voice  and  flagging  wing 
A  glowing  heart,  but  pow'rless  hsnd,  to  paint 
The  faith  of  fiivour'd  man  to  heav'n ;  to  sing 
The  ways  inscrutable  of  heav'n  to  man ; 
May  I,  by  thy  celestial  guidance  led, 
Fix  deep  in  rov  own  heart  the  truths  I  teach  2 
In  my  own  life  transcribe  whate'er  of  good 
To  otiiers  I  propose !  and  by  thy  rule 
Correct  th'  irregular,*  reform  the  wrang. 
Exalt  the  low,  and  brighten  the  obscure ! 
Still  may  I  note,  how  all  th'  a^reeixi|r  parts 
Of  this  consummate  system  jom  to  frame 
One  fair,  one  finish'd,  one  harmonious  whole ! 
Trace  the  close  links  which  ibrm  the  perfect 

chain 
In  beautiful  connexion ;  mark  the  scale 
Whose  nice  gradations,  with  progression  true. 
For  ever  rising,  end  in  Deity ! 

*  What  in  me  it  dark 

Diamine  I  Wbat  ia  low,  raise  and  sopport  I 

PABAIKSS  liOSr, 


MOSES  IN  THE  BULRUSHES. 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

Let  me  assert  eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man. — ParadUe  Lott. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAAIa. 


HSBKXW  WOMXN. 

JocHXBSo,  mother  of  Moses. 
MiaiAM,  his  sister. 


BQTrriANS. 


The  Pamelas,  king  Pharaoh's  daoghter. 
Mklita  ;  and  other  attendants. 


Seen&'^On  the  hanks  of  the  NiU. 
This  subject  is  taken  from  the  second  chapter  of  the  boc^  of  Exodus. 


PART  I. 

JOCBXBKD,  MiaiAM. 

Joeh.  Why  was  my  pray'r  accepted  7  why  did 

heaven 
In  anger  hear  me,  when  I  ask'd  a  son  7 
Te  dames  of  Egypt !  ye  triumphant  mothers! 
You  no  imperial  tyrant  marks  for  ruin  ; 
You  are  not  doom'd  to  see  the  babes  you  bore. 
The  babes  you  fondly  nurture,  bleed  before  you ! 
You  taste  the  transport  of  a  mother's  love. 
Without  a  mother's  anguish !  wretched  Israel ! 
Can  I  fbrbear  to  mourn  the  different  lot 
Of  thy  sad  daughters  !^Why  did  God's  own 

iumd 
Rescue  his  chosen  race  by  Joseph's  care  f 
Joseph!  th'  elected  instrument  of  heaven, 


Decreed  to  save  illustrious  Abraham's  sons. 
What  time  the  famine  rag'd  in  Canaan's  land. 
Israel,  who  then  was  spar'd,  must  perish  now ! 

Thou  great  mysterious  Pow'r,  who  hast  in- 
volv'd 
Thy  wise  deerees  in  darkness,  to  perplex 
The  pride  of  human  wisdom,  to  confound 
The  daring  scrutiny,  and  prove,  the  iatth 
Of  thy  presuming  creatures !  hear  me  now: 
O  vindicate  thy  honour,  clear  this  doubt. 
Teach  me  to  trace  this  mass  of  Providence : 
Why  save  the  fathers,  if  the  sons  must  perish  1 

Mir.  Ah  me,  my  mother !  whence  these  floods 
of  grief  7 

Joeh,  My  son !  my  son !  I  cannot  speak  the 


Ye  who  have  sons  can  only  know  my  fadnei>-t 
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Ye  who  have  lost  them,  or  who  fear  to  lose, 
Can  only  know  my  pan^ !  none  else  can  guess 

them. 
A  mother's  sorrows  cannot  be  conceiyM 
Bat  by  a  mother — woald  I  were  not  one! 
Mir.  With  earnest  pray'rs  thou  didst  request 

this  son. 
And  heaven  has  granted  him. 

Joch,  O  sad  estate 

Of  human  wretchedness ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,  that  did  not  God 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask, 
We  should  be  ruin*d  at  our  own  request. 
Too  well  thou  know'st,  my  child,  the  stern 

decree 
Of  Egypt's  cruel  king,  hard-hearted  Pharaoh  ; 
That  every  male,  of  Hebrew  mother  born, 
Must  die!  Oh !  do  I  live  to  tell  it  thee  ! 
Must  die  a  bloody  death !  My  child,  my  son. 
My  youngest  bom  my  darling  must  be  slain  ! 
Mir.  The  helpless  innocent !  and  must  he  die  7 
Joch,  No:   if  a  mother's  tears,  a  mother's 

prayers, 
A  mother's  fond  precautions  can  prevail. 
He  shall  not  die.  I  have  a  thourht  my  Miriam, 
And  sure  the  God  of  mercies  who  inspir'd, 
Will  bless  the  secret  purpose  of  my  soul, 
To  save  his  precious  life. 
Mir,  Hop'st  thou  that  Pharaoh — 

Jock.  I  have  no  hope  in  Pharaoh,  much  in 

God; 
Much  in  the  Rook  of  Ages. 

ilftr.  Think,  O  think. 

What  perils  thou  already  hast  incurr'd, 
And  shun  the  greater  which  may  yet  remain. 
Three  months,  three  dangerous  months  thou 

hast  preserv'd 
Thy  infant's  life,  and  in  thy  house  conceal'd 

him! 
Should  Pharaoh  know ! 

Joeh,  Oh !  let  the  tyrant  know, 

And  feel  what  he  inflicts !  Yes,  hear  me,  heaven! 
Send  thy  right  aiming  thunderbolts — ^but  hush. 
My  impious  murmurs !  is  it  not  thy  will ; 
Thou,  infinite  in  mercy  7  Thou  permitt'st 
The  seeming  evil  for  some  latent  rood. 
Yes,  1  will  laud  thy  ^raoe,  and  bless  thy  good- 
ness 
For  what  I  have,  and  not  arraign  thy  wisdom 
For  what  I  fear  to  lose.  O,  I  wUl  bless  thee 
That  Aaron  will  be  spar'd ;  that  my  first  born 
Lives  saft  and  undisturbed !  that  he  was  giv'n 

me 
Before  this  impious  persecution  rag'd ! 

JIfir.  And  yet  who  knows,  but  the  fell  tyrant's 

rage 
May  reach  hit  precious  life. 

Jock,  I  fear  for  him. 

For  thee,  for  all.  A  doating  parent  lives 
In  many  lives ;  through  many  a  nerve  she  fbels ; 
From  child  to  child  the  quick  affections  spread. 
Forever  wand*ring,  yet  forever  fix'd. 
Nor  does  division  weaken,  nor  the  force 
Of  constant  operation  e'er  exhaust 
Parental  love.  Ail  other  passions  change 
With  changing  circumstances ;  rise  or  fall, 
Dependent  on  their  object ;  claim  returns ; 
Live  on  reciprocation,  and  expire 
Unfbd  by  hope.    A  mother's  fondness  reigns 
Wlihoat  a  rtrslt  and  without  tn  end. 


Jlftr.  But  say  what  heav'n  inspires  to  save  thy 

son  7 
Joeh,  Sinee  the  dear  fatal  morn  which  gave 

him  birth, 
I  have  revolv'd  in  ray  distracted  mind 
Each  means  to  save  his  life:   and  many  a 

thought 
Which  fondness  prompted,  prudence  has  op- 

pos'd 
As  perilous  and  rash.  With  these  poor  bands 
I  *ve  fVam'd  a  little  ark  of  slender  reeds ; 
With  pitch  and  slime  I  have  secur'd  the  sides. 
In  this  frail  cradle  I  intend  to  lay 
My  little  helpless  infknt,  and  expose  him 
Upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
Mir,  *Tis  full  of  danger. 

Jock.  *Tis  danger  to  expose,  and  death  to  keep 

him. 
Mir,  Yet,  oh !  reflect   Should  the  fierce  cro- 
codile. 
The  native  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Nile, 
Seize  the  defenceless  infant ! 

Jock,  Oh  forbear ! 

Spare  my  fond  heart    Yet  not  the  crocodile, 
Nor  all  the  deadly  monsters  of  the  deep. 
To  me  are  half  so  terrible  as  Pharaoh, 
That  heathen  king,  that  royal  murderer ! 
Mir.  Should  he  escape,  which  yet  I  dare  not 

hope. 
Each  sea-born  monster,  yet  the  winds  and  waves 
He  cannot  'scape. 

Jock,  Know,  God  b  eYerj  where ; 

Not  to  one  narrow,  partial  spot  confin'd : 
No,  not  to  chosen  Israel :  he  extends 
Through  all  the  vast  infinitude  of  space : 
At  his  command  the  furious  tempests  rise-— 
The  blasting  of  the  breath  of  his  displeasure. 
He  tells  the  world  of  waters  when  to  roar  ; 
And,  at  his  bidding,  winds  and  seas  are  calm  : 
In  him,  not  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  I  trust ; 
In  him,  whose  promise  never  yet  has  fail'd, 
I  place  my  confidence. 

Mir,  What  must  I  do  7 

Command  thy  daughter;  for  thy  words  have 

wak'd 
An  holy  boldness  in  my  youthful  breast 
Joch,  Go  then,  my  Miriam,  go,- and  take  the 

infant 
Buried  in  harmless  slumbers  there  he  lies : 
Let  me  not  see  him— spare  my  heart  that  pang. 
Yet  sure,  one  little  look  may  be  indulg'd. 
And  I  may  feast  my  fondness  with  his  smiles. 
And  snatch  one  last,  last  kiss. — ^No  more  my 

heart ;  [him. 

That  rapture  would  be  fiital — ^I  should  keep 
I  could  not  doom  to  death  the  babe  I  clasp'd 
Did  ever  mother  kill  her  sleeping  boy  ? 
I  dare  not  hazard  it — ^The  task  he  thine. 
Oh !  do  not  wake  my  child ;  remove  him  softly  ; 
And  gently  lay  him  on  the  river's  brink. 
Mtr.  Did  tbiose  magicians,  whom  the  sons  ot 

Egypt 
Consult  and  think  all-potent,  join  their  skiU 
And  was  it  great  as  Egypt's  sons  believe ; 
Yet  all  their  secret  wizard  arts  combin'd. 
To  save  this  little  ark  of  bulrushes. 
Thus  fearfully  expos'd,  could  not  eflfoct  it 
Their  spells,  their  incantations,  and  dire  oharma  . 
Could  not  preserve  it 
Joeh,  Know  this  ark  ia  charm'd 
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Witii  ineantationa  Pharaoh  ne'er  employed ; 
With  spells,  which  impious  E^ypt  never  knew  : 
With  invocations  to  the  living  (rpd, 
I  twisted  every  slender  reed  together, 
And  with  a  pray*r  did  every  ozier  weave. 

JIftn  I  flfO. 

Jech.  Yet  e*er  thoa  go'st,  observe  me  well ; 
When  thoa  hast  laid  him  in  his  wat*ry  bed, 

0  leave  him  not :  but  at  a  distance  wait. 

And  mark  what  Heaven's  high  will  determines 

for  him. 
Lay  him  among  the  flags  on  yonder  beach, 
Joat  where  the  royal  gardens  meet  the  Nile. 

1  dare  not  follow  him.  Suspicion's  eye 
Would  note  my  wild  demeanor !  Miriam,  yes, 
The  mother's  Kindness  would  betray  the  child. 
Farewell !  God  of  my  fathers.  Oh,  protect  him ! 


PART  II. 

Enter  MiaiAM  after  having  deposited  the  child. 

Mir,  Yes,  I  have  laid  him  in  his  wat'ry  bed. 
His  wat'ry  grave,  I  fear ! — I  tremble  still ; 
It  was  a  cruel  task — still  I  must  weep ! 
But  ah,  my  mother !  who  shall  sooth  thy  griefs ! 
The  flags  and  sea- weeds  will  awhile  sustain 
Their  precious  load ;  but  it  must  sink  ere  long ! 
Sweet  babe,  farewell !  Yet  think  not  I  will  leave 

thee: 
No,  I  will  watch  thee  till  the  greedy  waves 
Devour  thy  little  bark :  I'll  sit  me  down, 
And  sing  to  thee,  sweet  babe ;  thou  can^st  not 

hear; 
But  'twill  amnse  me,  while  I  watch  thy  fate. 

[Sfie  §0$  down  on  a  bank,  and  Mtngg. 

SONG. 

I. 

Thou,  who  canst  make  the  fbeble  strong, 
O  Grod  of  Israel,  hear  my  song  ! 
Not  mine  such  notes  as   Egypt's  daughter's 

raise; 
'Tis  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  I  strive  to  praise. 

II. 
Ye  winds,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
Ye  waves,  obedient  to  his  word, 
Oh  spare  the  babe  committed  to  your  trust ; 
And  Israel  shall  confess  the  Lord  is  justi 

IIL 
Though  doom'd  to  find  an  early  grave. 
This  mfant.  Lord,  thy  power  can  save. 
And  he,  whose  death 's  decreed  by  Pharaoh  s 

hand, 
May  rise  a  prophet  to  redeem  the  land. 

[She  riies  and  looks  out. 

What  female  form  bends  thitherward  her 
steps  7 
Of  royal  port  she  seems ;  perhaps  some  friend, 
Rais'd  by  the  guardian  care  of  bounteous  Hea- 
ven, 
To  prop  the  falling  house  of  Levi. — Soft ! 
I'll  listen  unperoeiv'd ;  these  trees  will  hide  me. 

[She  stands  behind. 

Enter  the  nmcns  of  EoYrtf  attended  by  a  train 

of  ladies, 

Prin,  No  fkrther,  virgins,  here  I  mean  to  rest. 
To  taste  the  pleasant  coolness  of  the  breeze ; 
Perhaps  to  bathe  in  this  translucent  stream. 


Did  not  our  holy  law*  enjoin  th'  ablution 
Frequent  and  regular,  it  still  were  needful 
To  mitigate  the  fervours  of  our  dime* 
Melita,  stay-^the  rest  at  distance  wait. 

[  They  all  go  out,  except  one. 
^^  « 

The  PRINCESS  looks  ouL 

Sure,  or  I  much  mistake,  or  I  perceive 

Upon  the  sedgy  margin  of  the  Nile 

A  chest ;  entangled  in  the  reeds  it  seems : 

Discern'st  thou  aught  7 
Mel,  Something,  but  what  I  know  not 
Prin.  Go  and  examine  what  this  sight  may 
mean.  [Exit  maid. 

MuuAM  behind, 

O  blest,  beyond  my  hopes !  he  is  disoover'd ; 
My  brother  will  be  sav'd  ! — ^who  is  the  stranger  7 
Ah !  'tis  the  princess,  cruel  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
If  she  resemble  her  inhuman  sire. 
She  must  be  cruel  too ;  yet  fame  reports  her 
Most  merciful  and  mild. — Great  Lord  of  all, 
By  whose  good  Spirit  bounteous  thoughts  are 

given 
And  deeds  of  love  perfbrm'd — ^be  gracious  now. 
And  touch  her  soul  with  mercy ! 

Re-enter  Meuta. 

Pnn.  Well,  Melita ! 

Hast  thoa  disoover'd  what  the  vessel  is  1 
Mel,  Ob,  princess,  I  have  seen  the  strangest 
sight ! 
Within  the  vessel  lies  a  sleeping  babe, 
A  fairer  infant  have  I  never  seen ! 
Prin.  Who  knows  but  some  unhappy  Hebrew 
woman 
Has  thus  expos'd  her  infant,  to  evade 
The  stern  decree  of  my  too  cruel  sire. 
Unhappy  mothers  !  ofl  my  heart  has  bled 
In  secret  anguish  o'er  voor  slaughter'd  sons ; 
Powerless  to  save,  yet  hating  to  destroy. 
Mel,  Should  this  be  so,  my  princess  knows 

the  danger. 
Prin.  No  danger  should  deter  fVom  acts  of 
mercy. 

Miriam  behind. 

A  thooand  blessings  on  her  princely  head ; 

Prin.  Too  much  the  sons  of  Jacob  have  en- 
dured 
From  Royal  Pharaoh's  unrelenting  hate; 
Too  much  our  house  has  crush'd  their  alien 


Is 't  not  enough  that  cruel  task-masters 
Grind  them  by  hard  oppression  7  not  enoogh 
That  iron  bondage  bows  their  spirits  down  7 
Is 't  not  enoogh  my  sire  his  greatness  owes, 
His  palaces,  his  fanes  magnificent. 
Those  structures  which  the  world  with  wonder 

views. 
To  much  insulted  Israel's  patient  race  7 
To  them  his  Rowing  cities  owe  their  splendour : 
Their  toils  fair  Rameses  and  Py thom  built ; 
And  shall  we  fill  the  measure  of  our  crimes. 
And  crown  our  guilt  with  murder  7  and  shall  I 
Sanction  the  sin  I  hate  7  fiirbid  it,  Mercy ! 

•  The  ancient  Egjrptiant  used  to  wash  tbtir  hodiss 
ftNir  times  every  twenty-lbur  boara. 
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OtL   I  know  thy  royal   father   fetn   the 
fltrenffth 
Of  thia  atifi  growinf^  race,  who  flooriah  more 
The  more  tbej  are  oppreaaM :  he  dreada  their 
numbera. 
Prin,  Apia  forbid !  Pharaoh  afraid  of  larael ! 
Yet  ahould  thia  oatoaat  race,  thia  hapleaa  people 
Ere  ^frow  to  aach  a  formidable  grreatneaa, 
(Which  an  the  goda  avert  whom  Egypt  worahip) 
Thia  in&ot'a  life  can  never  aerve  their  cause, 
Nor  aan  his  single  death  prevent  their  greatness. 
Md.  Trust  not  to  that  vain  hope.    By  weakest 
meana 
And  most  unlikely  instrument,  full  ofi 
Are  great  eventa  prodacM.    This  rescued  child 
Perhaps  may  live  to  serve  his  upetart  race 
More  than  an  host 

Prin,  How  ill  it  doea  beaeem 

Thy  tender  yeara  and  gentle  womanhood. 
To  steel  thy  breaat  to  Pity*8  sacred  touch  ! 
So  weak,  ao  unprotected  la  our  sex. 
So  constantly  ezpos*d,  so  very  helpless. 
That  did  not  Heaven  itself  enjoin  compaaaion, 
Yet  human  policy  ahould  make  ua  kind, 
Leat  in  the  rapid  turn  of  Fortune*a  wheel, 
We  live  to  need  the  pity  we  r^m. 
Yea,  I  will  save  him — Mercy,  thou  haat  con- 
quered! 
Lead  on — and  from  the  ruahea  well  remove 
The  feeble  ark  which  cradles  this  poor  babe. 

[The  PUNCBsa  and  her  maid  go  out 

Miriam  comet  forward. 

How  poor  were  words  to  speak  my  boundless 
joy! 

The    princeaa    will    protect   him ;    blesa  her, 
Heaven ! 

\Sh«  looks  out  after  the  princesot  and  de- 
eeribes  her  action. 

With  what  impatient  steps  she  seeks  the  shore ! 

Now  she  approaches  where  the  ark  is  laid  ! 

With  what  compassion,  with  what  angel  sweet- 
ness, 

She  bends  to  look  upon  the  in&nt*s  face  ! 

She  takea  hia  little  hand  in  hers — ^he  wakes — 

She  smiles  upon  him — hark,  alaa !  he  cries ; 

Weep  on,  sweet  babe !  weep  on,  till  thou  haat 
touch'd 

Eaeh  chord  of  pity,  waken'd  every  aenae 

Of  roeltiag  aympathy,  and  atolen  her  soul ! 

She  takea  him  in  her  arma — O  lovely  princess ! 

How  goodness  heightens  beauty !  now  ahe  daapa 
him 

With  fondneaa  to  her  heart,  she  gives  him  now 

With  tender  eaotion  to  her  damsers  arma : 

She  points  her  to  the  palace,  and  again 

Thia  way  the  prinoeaa  benda  her  gracioua  steps ; 

The  virgin  train  retire  and  hear  the  child. 

Re-^nter  the  niMOBW. 

Prin,  Did  ever  innocence  and  inftnt  beauty 
Plead  with  such  dumb  but  powerful  eloquence? 
If  I,  a  atranger,  feel  these  soft  emotions. 
What  most  the  mother  who  expos*d  him  fbel ! 
Go,  fetch  a  woman  of  the  Hebrew  race, 
That  ahe  may  nurse  the  babe :  and,  by  her  garb, 
ho,  Buch  a  one  is  here ! 

Mtn  Prinoeaa,  all  hail ! 

Forgive  the  bold  Intmaion  of  thy  aervant, 


Who  atanda  a  charmM  spectator  of  tl^  good- 


Prtn.  I  have  redeemed  an  infant  from  the 
wavea. 
Whom  I  intend  to  nurture  aa  mine  own. 

Mir,  My  tranaporta  will  betray  me !    [aoide. 
Gen*rou8  Prinoeaa ! 
Prin.  Know*8t  thou  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew 
race 
To  whom  I  may  confide  him  7 

Mir,  Well  I  know 

A  prudent  matron  of  the  honse  of  Levi ; 
Her  name  Jochebed,  is  the  wife  of  Amram ; 
Of  gentle  mannera,  fam*d  tbroughoot  her  tribe 
For  soft  humanity ;  full  well  I  know 
That  ahe  will  rear  him  with  a  mother*a  love. 
[Aoide,]  Oh  truly  apoke !  a  mother's  love  in* 

deed! 
To  her  despairing  arms  I  mean  to  ffive 
This  precious  trust:  the  nurse  shall  be  the  mo- 
ther! 
Prin,  With  apeed  conduct  thb  matron  to  the 
palace. 
Yes,  I  will  raise  him  up  to  princely  greatness. 
And  he  shall  be  my  son ;  I  '11  have  him  train*d 


Mo8es% 
perilous  flood. 
[They  go  out.    She  kneele. 
Thou  Great  unseen!   who  causest  gentle 
deeds. 
And  smil'st  on  what  thoo  eauaest ;  thoa  I  bleaa 

thee. 
That  thou  did'at  deign  consult  the  tender  make 
Of  yielding  human  hearts,  when  thou  ordainMat 
Humanity  a  virtue !  did'st  not  make  it 
A  rigorous  exercise  to  counteract 
Some  strong  desire  within ;  to  war  and  fight 
Againat  the  powers  of  Nature;  but  did'st  bend 
The  natVal  bias  of  the  soul  to  raercy : 
Then  mad*st  that  mercy  duty  !  Gracious  Power ! 
Mad'at  the  keen  rapture  exquisite  as  right ; 
Beyond  the  joya  of  aenae;  aa  pleaaure  aweet, 
Aa  reason  vigorous,  and  aa  instinct  strong ! 


PART  IIL 

JEnter  JooBtBOi. 

I've  almost  reach'd  the  place— with  cautioua 

steps 
I  must  approach  the  spot  where  he  is  laid. 
Lest  firom  the  royal  gardens  any  'apy  me : 
— ^Poor  babe !  ere  this  the  pressing  ealla  of  hun- 

ger 
Have  broke  thy  abort  reoose ;  the  chilling  wavea. 
Ere  this  have  dreneh'd  tny  little  ahiv*ring  limbs. 
What  muat  my  babe  have  anfier'd !— No  one 

sees  me ! 
But  sofl,  does  no  one  listen  !-*Ah !  how  hard, 
How  very  hard  for  fondness  to  be  prudent ! 
Now  is  the  moment  to  embrace  and  feed  him, 

[She  looke  out, 
Where's  Miriam  7  ahe  haa  left  her  little  charge, 
Perhapa  through  fear;  perhaps  she  waa  detected. 
How  wild  is  thought!  how  terrible  is  conjectured 
A  mother's  fondness  framea  a  thousand  ftar^ 
With  thrilling  nerve  &ela  every  real  ill, 
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And  shapes  imaginM  miseries  into  being. 

[She  looks  tovoardt  the  riter. 
Ah  me !  where  is  he  ?  souKdistracting  sight ! 
He  is  not  there— he  *8  lost,  he 's  gone,  he  *8 

drownM ! 
To8s*d  by  each  beating  sur^  my  infant  floats. 
Cold,  cold,  and  wat*ry  is  thy  grave,  my  child  ! 

0  no— I  see  the  ark—transporting  sight ! 

[She  goes  towards  it, 

1  have  it  here — Alas,  the  ark  is  empty  ! 
The  casket  *s  lefl,  the  precious  gem  is  gone ! 
You  spar'd  him,  pitying  spirits  of  Uie  deep  ! 
But  vain  your  mercy ;  some  insatiate  beast. 
Cruel  as  Pharaoh,  took  the  life  you  spar*d— 
And  I  shall  never,  never  see  my  boy ! 

Enier  Miriam. 

Joeh,  Come  and  lament  with  me  thy  brother^s 
loss ! 

Mir.  Come  and  adore  with  me  the  God  of 
Jacob! 

joch.  Miriam— ^e  dhild  is  dead  ! 

Mir. '  He  li^es  I  he  lives  ! 

Joch,  Impossible — Oh,  do  not  mock  my  grief! 
6ee*st  thou  that  empty  vessel  7 

itftr.  Fh)m  that  vessel 

Th*  Egyptian  princess  took  him. 

Jock.  Pharaoh^s  daughter  ? 

Then  still  he  will  be  slain :  a  bloodier  deith 
Will  terminate  his  woes. 

Mir.  ^     His  life  is  safe ; 

For  know,  she  means  to  rear  him  as  her  own. 

Joch.  [Falls  on  her  knees  in  rapture. 

To  Grod,  the  Lord,  the  glory  be  ascribed ! 
O  magnify*d  forever  be  thy  might 
Who  mock*st  all  human  forethought !  who  o*er. 

rulest 
The  hearts  of  all  sinners  to  perform  thy  work. 
Defeating  their  own  purpose !  who  canst  plant 
Unlook'd-for  mercy  in  a  heathen's  heart. 
And  from  the  depth  of  evil  bring  forth  good  t 

[She  rises* 

Mir.  O  blest  event,  beyond  our  warmest  hopes! 

Joch.  What !  shall  my  son  be  nortur'd  in  a 
court. 
In  princely  grandeur  bred  7  taught  every  art 
And  evVy  wond'rous  science  Egypt  knows  7 
Yet  ah !  I  tremble  Miriam ;  should  he  learn. 
With  Egypt's  poUsh*d  arts  her  baneful  faith  ! 
O  worse  exchange  for  death!  yes,  should  he 

learn 
In  yon  proud  pala6B  to  disown  IRs  hand 
Who  thus  has  sav*d  him :  should  he  e*er  em. 

brace 
(As  sure  he  will,  if  bred  in  Pharaoh's  court) 
The  gross  idolatries  which  E^ypt  owns, 
Her  graven  images,  her  brutish  gods, 
Then  shall  I  wish  he  had  not  been  preadrt'd 
To  shame  his  fathers  and  deny  his  fkith. 

Mir.  Then  to  dispel  thy  fears  and  ismwn  thy 

joy. 
Ilear    farther  wonders — ^Know,    the  geu'rous 

princess 
To  thine  own  care  thy  darling  child  oommits. 
Joch.  Speak,  while  my  joy  will  give  me  leave 
to  listen !  [here, 

Jtftr.  By  her  commissioned,  thou  behold'st  me 


To  seek  a  matron  of  the  Hebrew  race 

To  nurse  him:  thou,  my  mother,  art  that  matroii 

I  said  I  knew  thee  well ;  that  thou  would'st  rear 

him, 
E'en  with  a  mother's  fondness ;  she  who  bar^ 

him 
(I  told  the  princess)  would  not  love  him  more. 
Joch.  Fountain  of  Mercy !  whose  pervading 

eye 
Can  look  within  and  read  what  passes  there, 
Accept  my  thoughts  for  tlianks!    I  have  n« 

words. 
My  soul,  o'erfraught  with  gratitude,  rejects 
The  aid  of  language — Lord  !  behold  my  heart 
jMir.  Yes,  thou  shalt  pour  into  his  infant  mind 
The  purest  precepts  of  the  purest  faith. 

Joch.  O!  I  will  fill  his  tender  soul  with  virtue^ 
And  warm  his  bosom  with  devotion's  flame  ! 
Aid  me  celestial  Spirit  I  with  thy  grace,  ^ 

And  be  my  labours  with  thy  influence  crown'd ! 
Without  it  they  were  vain.    Then,  then,  mf 

Miriam, 
When  he  is  fumisb'd  'gainst  the  evil  day. 
With  Gtod's  whole  armour,*  girt  with  sacred 

truth. 
And  as  a  breastplate  wearing  righteousness, 
Arm'd  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  the  shield  of  faithj 
And  with  the  hehnet  of  salvation  crown'd, 
Inur'd  to  watching  and  dispos'd  to  prayer ; 
Then  may  I  send  him  to  a  dangerous  court, 
And  safbly  trust  him  in  a  perilous  world. 
Too  full  of  tempting  snares  and  fond  delusions ! 
Jtfir.  May  bounteous  Heav'n  thy  pious  cares* 

reward ! 
Jdch.  0  Amram !  O  my  husband !  when  thoa 

com'st. 
Wearied  at  night,  to  rest  thee  from  the  toils 
Impoe'd  by  haughty  Pharaoh,  what  a  tale 
Have  I  to  tell  thee !  Yes :  thy  darling  son 
Was  lost,  and  is  restor'd ;  was  dead,  and  lives  f 
Mir.  How  joyful  shall  we  spend  the  live-long 

night 
In  praises  to  Jehovah  ;  who  thus  mocks 
All  human  foresight,  and  converts  the  meantf 
Of  seeming  ruin  mto  great  deliverance  ! 
Joch.  Had  not  my  child  been  doom'd  to  sucU 

strange  perils 
As  a  fond  mother  trembles  to  recal. 
He  had  not  been  preserv'd. 

Mir.  And  mark  still  farther ; 

Had  ho  been  sav'd  by  any  other  hand. 
He  had  been  still  expos'd  to  equal  ruin. 
Joch.  Then  let  us  jq^n  to  bless  the  hand  of 

Heaven, 
That  this  poor  outcast  of  the  house  of  Israel, 
Condemn'd  to  die  by  Pharaoh,  kept  in  secret 
By  my  advent'rous  fbndness ;  then  expos'd 
E'en  by  that  very  fbndness  which  oonceal'a 

him. 
Is  now,  to  flu  the  wondrous  round  of  mercy, 
Preserv'd  from  perishing  by  Pharaoh's  daugnlef, 
Sav'd  by  the  very  hand  wnich  sought  to  crush' 

himi 
Wise  and  unsearchable  are  all  thy  ways, 
Thoo  God  of  Mercies— Lead  me  to  my  cliilct-'^ 

*  Tliess.  cbap.  5.    Epbes.  ehap.  vt. 


Tmu  I. 
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DAVID  AND  GOLIATH  f 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

O  bienhenreuz  mille  fbis, 

L*Enfiuit  qae  le  Seigneur  aime. 

Qui  de  bonne  henre  entend  sa  voix, 

Et  que  ce  Dieu  diagne  instruire  lui-meme ! 

Loin  du  monde  eleve  ;  de  tous  lea  dons  des  Cieur, 

II  est  orne  des  sa  naissance  ; 

Et  du  mechant  Pabord  contagieux 

N^altere  point  son  innocence. — AUtalir. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Saul,  king  of  Israel. 
Abner,  his  general. 
Jbssx. 


Eliab, 

Abinadab,  ^  sons  of  Jesse. 

David, 


CroLiATB,  the  Philistian  giant 
Philistines,  Israelites,  &,c.  &c. 
Chorus~Df  Hebrew  women. 


The  scene  lies  in  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Elak,  and  the  adjacent  plain. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel 


FART  I. 

SCENE — A  shepherd^s  tent  on  a  plain. 

David,  under  a  spreading  tree^  plays  on  his  harp 

and  sings. 

I. 
Great  Lord  of  all  things !  Pow*r  divine  I 
Breathe  on  this  erring  heart  of  mine 

Thy  i^race  serene  and  pure  ; 
Defend  my  frail,  my  errmg  youth. 
And  teach  me  this  important  truth, 

The  humble  are  secure  ! 
IL 
Teach  me  to  bless  my  lowlj  lot, 
ConfinM  to  this  paternal  cot. 

Remote  from  regal  state  \ 
Content  to  court  the  cooling  glade. 
Inhale  the  breeze,  enjoy  the  shade. 

And  love  my  humble  fate. 

III. 

No  anzibov  vigils  here  I  keep, 

No  dreams  of  gold  distract  my  sleep. 

Nor  lead  my  heart  astray ; 
Nor  blasting  Envy's  tainted  gale 
Pollutes  the  pleasures  of  the  vale. 

To  vex  my  harmless  day. 
IV. 
Yon  towV  which  rears  Its  head  so  high. 
And  bids  defiance  to  the  sky. 

Invites  the  hostile  winds : 
Yon  branching  oak  extending  wide. 
Provokes  destruction  by  its  pride. 

And  courts  the  fall  it  finds. 
V. 
Then  let  me  shun  th*  ambitious  deed. 
And  all  the  dang*rous  paths  which  lead 

To  honours  falsely  won ; 
Lord  I  in  thy  sure  protection  blest. 
Submissive  will  I  ever  rest, 

And  may  thy  will  be  done ! 
[He  lays  down  his  harp  and  rises, 
David.  Methinks   this  shepherd's  life  were 
dull  and  tasteless 
Without  the  charm,  of  soothing  song  or  harp  : 


With  it,  not  undelightful  is  the  haunt 

Of  wood,  or  lonely  grove,  or  russet  plain, 

Made  vocal  by  the  Muse.    With  this  lovM  harp» 

This  daily  solace  of  my  cares,  I  sooth'd 

The  melancholy  monarch,  when  he  lay 

Smit  by  the  chill  and  spirit-quenching  hand 

Of  black  despair.     Grod  of  my  fathers,  hear  me ! 

Here  I  devote  my  harp,  my  verse,  myself. 

To  thy  best  service  !  gladly  to  proclaim 

Glory  to  God  on  high,  on  earth  good- will 

To  man  ;  to  pour  my  gratefbl  soul  before  thee ; 

To  sing  thy  pow*r,  thy  wisdom,  and  thy  love. 

And  ev'ry  gracious  attribute ;  to  paint 

The  charms  of  hcaven-born  Virtue !  So  shall  I 

(Though  with  long  interval  of  worth)  aspire 

To  imitate  the  work  of  saints  above. 

Of  Cherub  and  of  Seraphim.    My  heart. 

My  talents,  all  I  am,  and  all  I  have,. 

Is  thine,  O  Father !  Gracious  Lord,  accept 

The  humble  dedication  !  Offered  gifls 

Of  slaughtered  bulls  and  goats  sacrificial 

Thou  hast  refus'd  :  but  lo,  I  come,  O  Lord  ! 

To  do  thy  will ;  the  living  sacrifice 

Of  an  obedient  heart  I  lay  before  thee : 

This  humble  offering  more  shall  please  thee. 

Lord, 
Than  horned  bullocks,  ceremonial  riles. 
New  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  passovers,  and  fasts  ! 
Yet  those  I  too  will  keep ;  but  not  in  lieu 
Of  holiness  substantial^  inward  worth  ; 
As  commutation  cheap  for  pious  deeds 
And  purity  of  life,  but  as  the  types 
Of  better  thin^ ;  as  fair  external  signs 
Of  inward  holiness  and  secret  truth. 

But  see,  my  father,  good  old  Jesse  comes  I 
To  cheer  the  setting  evening  of  whose  life. 
Content,  a  simple  shepherd  here  I  dwell. 
Though  Israel  is  in  arms ;  and  royal  Saul, 
Encamp*d  in  yonder  field,  defies  Philistia. 

JESSE,  DAVID. 

Jesse.  Blest  be  the  gracious  pow*r  who  gave 
my  age 
To  boast  a  son  like  thee !  Thou  art  tlie  staff" 
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Which  props  my  bending  yaars^  and  makes  me 

bear 
The  heavy  burden  of  declining  age 
With  fond  complacence.    How  unlike  thy  fate, 
O  Tenerable  Eli !  But  two  sons, 
But  only  two  to  gild  the  dim  remains 
Of  life's  departing  day,  and  bless  thy  age, 
And  both  were  curses  to  thee !  Witness,  Heaven, 
In  all  the  cruel  catalogue  of  pains 
Humanity  turns  o*er,  if  there  be  one 
So  terrible  to  human  tenderness 
As  an  unnatural  child ! 

David,  O !  my  lov*d  father ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live,  in  years  and  honours 

rich) 
To  taste  and  to  communicate  the  joys. 
The  thousand  fond  endearing  charities, 
Of  tenderness  domestic  ;  Nature's  best 
And  loveliest  gift,  with  which  she  well  atones 
The  niggard  ^n  of  fortune. 

Jesse.  O  !  my  son  ! 

Of  all  the  graces  which  adorn  thy  youth, 
I,  with  a  father's  fondness,  must  commend 
Thy  try'd  humility.     For  though  the  seer 
Pour'd  on  thy  chosen  head,  the  sacred  oil 
In  sign  of  future  greatness,  in  sure  pledge 
Of  highest  dignity,  yet  here  thou  dwell'st 
Content  with  toil  and  careless  of  repose ; 
And  (harder  still  for  an  ingenuous  mind) 
Content  to  be  obscure  ;  content  to  watch 
With  careful  eye,  thy  humble  father's  flock  ! 

0  earthly  emblem  of  celestial  things  ! 

So  Israel's  shepherd  watches  o'er  his  fold  : 
The  weak  ones  in  his  fost'riner  bosom  bears : 
And  gently  leads  in  his  sustaining  hand, 
The  feeble  ones  with  young. 

David.  Know'st  thou,  my  fiUher, 

Aught  from  the  field  1  for  though  so  near  the 

oamp, 
Though  war's  proud  ensigns  stream  on  yonder 

plain. 
And  ail  Philistia's  swarming  hosts  encamp, 
Oppos'd  to  royal  Saul,  beneath  whose  banners 
My  brothers  lifl  the  spear-^I  have  not  lefl 
My  fleecy  charge,  by  thee  committed  to  me. 
To  learn  the  various  fortunes  of  the  war. 
Jesse.  And  wisely  hast  thou  done.    Thrice 

happy  realm. 
Who  shall  submit  one  day  to  his  command 
Who  can  so  well  obey  \  Obedience  leads 
To  certain  honours.    Not  the  tow'ring  wing 
Of  eagle-plum'd  ambition  mounts  so  surely 
To  fortune's  highest  summit,  as  obedience. 

[A  distant  sound  of  trumpets. 
But  why  that  sudden  ardour,  O  my  son  7 
That  trumpet's  sound  (though  so  remote  its 

voice. 
We  hardly  catch  the  echo  as  it  dies) 
Has  rous'd  the  mantling  crimson  in  thy  cheek, 
Kindled  the  martial  spirit  in  thine  eye ; 
And  my  young  shepherd  feels  an  hero's  fire  ! 
Damd.  Thou  hast  not  tolid  the  posture  of  the 

war. 
And  much  my  beating  bosom  pants  to  hear. 
Jesse.  Uncertain  is  the  fortune  of  tlie  field. 
t  tremble  for  thy  brothers,  thus  expos'd 
To  constant  peril ;  nor  for  them  alone 
tkieu  the  quick  feeling  agonize  my  heart. 

1  feel  for  all! — I  mourn,  that  ling'rinff  War 
9tiU  hangs  his  banner  o*er  my  native  land. 


Belov'd  Jerusalem !  O  War  !  what  art  tlwu?  . 
At  once  the  proof  and  scourge  of  man's  fail'a 

sUte! 
After  the  brightest  conquest,  what  appears 
Of  all  thy  glories  7  for  the  vanquish'd,  chains  ! 
For  the  proud  victor,  what  7  Alas !  to  reign 
O^er  desolated  nations !  a  drear  waste. 
By  one  man's  crime,  by  one  man's  lust  of  pow'r,* 
Unpeopled  !  Ravag'd  fields  assume  the  place 
Of  smiling  harvests,  and  uncultur'd  plains 
Succeed  the  fertile  vineyard ;  barren  waste 
Deforms  the  spot  once  rich  with  luscious  fig 
And  the  fat  olive. — Devastation  reigns. 
Here,  rifled  temples  are  the  cavern'd  dens 
Of  savage  beasts,  or  haunt  of  birds  obscene  7 
There,  pop'Ious  cities  blacken  in.  the  sun. 
And  in  the  general  wreck,  proud  palace^ . 
Lie  undistinguish'd  save  by  the  dun  smoke 
Of  recent  conflagration.     When  the  song 
Of  dear-bought   joy,   with    many  a  triumph 

swell'd. 
Salutes  the  victor's  ear,  and  soothes  his  pride. 
How  is  the  grateful  harmony  prpfou'd 
With  the  sad  dissonance  of  virgin's  cries, 
Who  mourn  their  brothers  slain !  of  matron^ 

hoar< 
Who  clasp  their  withered  hands,-  and  fondly  ask^ 
With  iteration  shrill,  their  slaughter'd  sons  ! 
How  is  the  laurel's  verdure  stain'd  with  bloody 
And  soil'd  with  widows'  tears  ! 

David.  Thrice  mournful  truth  ! 

Yet   when  our   country's    sacred    rights   are 

menac'd ; 
Her  firm  foundations  shaken  to  their  base  ; 
When  all  we  love,  and  all  jLhat  we  revere. 
Our  hearths  and  altars,  children,  parents,  wives, 
Our  liberties  and  laws ;  the  throne  they  guard/ 
Are  scorn'd  and  trampl'd  on — then,  then,  my 

father! 
'Tis  then  .Religion*s  voice ;  then  Grod  himself 
Commands  us  to  defond  his  injurM  name* 
And  think  the  victory  cheaply  bought  with  life.- 
'Twere  then  inglorious  weakness,  mean  self» 

love : 
To  He  inactive,  when  the  stirring  voice 
Of  the  shrill  trumpet  wakes  the  patriot  youth< 
And,  with  heroic  valour,  bids  them  dare 
The  foul  idolatrous  bands,  e'en  to  tjie  death. 
Jesse.  God  and  thy  country  cinim  the  lifir 
.     they  gave ; 
No  other  cause'  Can  saiictify  resentment 
David,  Sure  virtuous  friendship  is  a  nobfo 

cause! 

0  were  the  princely  Jonathan  in  danger. 
How  would  I  die,  well  pleas'd,  in  his  defence; 
When,  'twas  long  since,  then  But  a  stripling  boy 

1  made  short  sojourn  in  his  father's  paiaoe, 
(At  first  to  soothe  his  Ijoubled  mind  with  song 
His  armour-bearer  next)  I  well  remember 
The  graciouJB  bounties  of  the  gallant  prince^ 
How  would  he  sit,  attentive  to  my  strain, 
While  to  my  harp  I  sun?  the  harmless  joys 
Which  crown  «  shepherd^s  life  !  How  would  hef 

Bless'd  youth !  far  happier  in  thv  native  worth/ 
Far  richer  in  the  talent  Heav'n  has  lent  thee. 
Than  if  a  crown  hunff  o'er  thy  anxious  brow. 
The  jealous  monardi   mark'd  our  growing- 

friendship ; 
And  as  my  fiivour  grew  with  Aoee  about  hklfy 
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His  royal  bounty  lessenM,  till  at  length, 
For  Bethrbein*8  safer  shades  I  led  the  court. 
Nor  would  these  alter'd  features  now  be  known, 
Grown  into  manly  strength ;  nor  this  chang'd 

form, 
Enlarged  with  age,  and  clad  in  russet  weed. 
Jesse.  I  have  employment  for  thee,  my  lovM 

son  ! 
Will  please  thy  active  spirit    Go,  my  boy  ! 
Haste  to  the  field  of  war,  to  yonder  camp, 
Where  in  the  vale  of  Elah  mighty  Saul 
Commands  the  hosts  of  Israel.    Greet  thy  bro- 

thers ; 
Observe  their  deeds,  note  their  demeanour  well, 
And  mark  if  on  their  actions  Wisdom  waits. 
Bear  to  them  too  (for  well  the  waste  of  war 
Will  make  it  needful)  such  plain  healthful  viands 
As  furnish  out  our  frugal  shepherd*s  meal. 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
Present  such  rural  gifYs  as  suit  our  fortune  : 
Heap*d  on  the  board  within  my  tent  thou*lt  find 

them. 
David,  With  joy  I  '11  bear  thy  presents  to  my 

brothers ; 
And  to  the  valiant  captain  of  their  host 
The  rural  gif\s  thy  gratitude  assigns  him. 
Delightful  task  ! — for  I  shall  view  the  camp  ! 
What  transport  to  behold  the  tented  field, 
The  pointed  spear,  the  blaze  of  shields  and  arms. 
And  all  the  proud  accoutrements  of  war  ! 
But,  oh !  far  dearer  transport  would  it  yield  mc, 
Could  this  right  arm  alone  avenge  the  cause 
Of  injurM  Israel !  could  my  single  death 
Preserve  the  guiltless  thousands  doom'd  to  bleed! 
Jesse.  Let  not  thy  youth  be  dazzled,  O  my 

son! 
With  deeds  of  bold  emprize,  as  valour  only 
Were  virtue,  and  the  gentle  arts  of  peace. 
Of  truth,  and  justice,  were  not  worth  thy  care. 
When  thou  shalt  view  the  splendours  of  the  war, 
The  gay  caparison,  the  burnishM  shield, 
The  plume-crown*d  helmet,  and  the  glitt*ring 

spear. 
Scorn  not  the  humble  virtues  of  the  shade, 
Nor  think  that  Heav*n  views  only  with  applause 
The  active  merit  and  the  busy  toil 
Of  heroes,  statesmen,  and  the  bustling  sons 
Of  public  care.  These  have  their  just  reward. 
In  wealth,  in  honours,  and  the  well-earned  fame 
Their  high  achievements  bring.    *Tis  in  this 

view 
That  virtue  is  her  proper  recompence : 
Wealth,  as  its  natural  consequence,  will  flow 
From  industry  :  toil  with  success  is  crownM  : 
From  splendid  actions  high  renown  will  spring. 
Such  is  the  usual  course  of  human  things ; 
For  Wisdom  Infinite  permits,  that  thus 
Eflects  to  causes  be  proportionate. 
And  natural  ends  by  natural  means  achievM. 
But  in  the  future  estimate  which  Heaven 
Will  make  of  things  terrestrial,  know,  my  son, 
That  no  inferior  blessing  is  reserv'd 
For  the  mild  passiye  virtues :  meek  content. 
Heroic  self-denial,  nobler  far 
Than  all  th*  achievements  noisy  Fame  reports. 
When  her  shrill  ^ump  proclaims  the  proud  suc- 
cess 
Which  desolates  the  nations.    But,  on  earth. 
These  are  not  always  prosperous — mark  the 

cause: 


Eternal  Justice  keeps  them  for  the  blia* 

Of  final  recompence,  for  the  dread  day 
Of  genVal  retribution.     O,  my  son! 
The  ostentatious  virtues  which  still  press 
For  notice  and  for  praise  ;  the  brilliant  deeds 
Which  live  but  in  the  eye  of  observation, 
These  have  their  meed  at  once.    But  there's  a 

^    joy 

To  the  fond  votaries  of  Fame  unknown. 
To  hear  the  still  small  voice  of  Conscience  speak 
Its  whispering  plaudit  to  the  silent  soul. 
Heaven  notes  the  sigh  af&ictcd  Goodness  heaves; 
Hears  the  low  plaint  by  human  ear  unheard. 
And  from  the  cheek  of  patient  Sorrow  wipes 
The  tear,  by  mortal  eye  unseen  or  scornM. 
David.    As  Hermon*s   dews    their  grateful 
freshness  shed. 
And  cheer  the  herbage,  and  the  f1ow*rs  renew, 
So  do  thy  words  a  quickening  balm  infuse. 
And  grateful  sink  in  my  delighted  soul. 

Jesse.  Go  then,  my  child  !  and  may  the  gra- 
cious God 
Who  blessed  our  fathers,  bless  my  much  lov'd 
son ! 
David.  Farewell,  my  father ! — and  of  this  be 
sure, 
That  not  one  precept  from  thy  honoured  lips 
Shall  fall  by  me  unnoticed ;  not  one  grace. 
One  venerable  virtue  which  adorns 
Thy  daily  life,  but  I,  with  watchful  care 
And  due  observance,  will  in  mine  transplant  it. 

[Ejrit  David. 

Jesse.  He 's  gone !  and  still  mj^  aching  eyes 

pursue 

And  strain  their  orbs  still  longer  to  behold  him. 

Oh !  who  can  tell  when  next  I  may  embrace 

him? 
Who  can  declare  the  counsels  of  the  Lord  7 
Or  when  the  moment  preordainM  by  Heav*n 
To  fill  his  great  designs,  may  come  ?  This  son. 
This  blessing  of  my  age,  is  set  apart 
For  high  exploits  ;  the  chosen  instrument 
Of  all-disposing  Heav*n  for  mighty  deeds. 
Still  I  recall  the  day,  and  to  my  mind 
The  scene  is  ever  present,  when  the  seer, 
Illustrious  Samuel,  to  the  humble  shades 
Of  Bethlehem  came,  pretending  sacrifice. 
To  screen  his  errand  from  the  jealous  king. 
He  sanctify *d  us  first,  me  and  my  sons  ; 
For  sanctity  incrcasM  should  still  precede 
Increase  of  dignity.     When  he  declar'd 
He  came  commissionM  from  on  high  to  find^ 
Among  tlie  sons  of  Jesse,  IsraePs  king; 
Astonishment  entranced  my  wondVing  soul ! 
Yet  was  it  not  a  wild,  tumultuous  bliss  ; 
Such  rash  delight  as  promisM  honmirs  yield 
To  light  vain  minds  :  no,  Hwas  a  doubtful  joy, 
ChastisM  by  timorous  Virtue,  lest  a  gift 
So  splendid  and  so  dang'rous  might  destroy 
Him  it  was  meant  to  raise.     My  eldest  born, 
Eliab,  tall  of  stature,  I  presented  ; 
But  God,  who  judges  not  by  outward  form. 
But  tries  the  heart,  forbade  the  holy  prophet 
To  choose  my  eldest  born.     For  Saul,  he  said. 
Gave  proof,  that  fair  proportion,  and  the  graco 
Of  limb  and  feature,  ill  repaid  the  want 
Of  virtue.    All  my  other  sons  alike 
By  Samuel  were  rejected ;  till,  at  last. 
On  my  young  boy,  on  David's  chosen  head,- 
The  prophet  pour*d  the  consecrated  oil. 
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Tet  ne^er  did  pride  elate  hira,  ne*er  did  scorn 

For  his  rejected  elders  swell  his  heart 

Not  in  such  gentle  charity  to  him 

His  haughtier  brothers  live  :  but  all  he  pardons. 

To  meditation,  and  to  humble  toil, 

To  prayV,  and  praise  devoted,  here  he  dwells. 

O  may  the  Graces  which  adorn  retreat 

One  day  delight  a  court !  record  his  name 

With  saints  and  prophets,  dignify  his  race. 

And  may  the  sacred  songs  his  leisure  frames 

Instruct  mankind,  and  sanctify  a  world ! 


PART  II. 
Scene — 77l£  Camp, 

KUAB,  ABINADAB,  ABNER,  ISBAELITES. 

Eliab,  Still  is  the  event  of  this  long  war  un- 
certain : 
Still  do  the  adverse  hosts,  on  either  side. 
Protract,  with  lingering  caution,  an  encounter. 
Which  must  to  one  be  fatal. 

Ahinidab,  This  descent. 

Thus  to  the  very  confines  of  our  land, 
Proclaims  the  sanguine  hope  that  fires  the  £oe. 
In  Ephes-dammini  boldly  they  encamp ; 
Th*  uncircumcisM  Philistines  pitch  their  tents 
On  Judah*s  hallowM  earth. 

Eliab.  Full  forty  days 

Has  the  insulting  giant,  proud  Goliath, 
The  champion  of  Philistia,  fiercely  challenge 
Some  Israel itish  foe.     But  who  so  vain 
To  dare  such  force  unequal  ?  who  so  bent 
On  sure  destruction,  to  accept  his  terms. 
And  rush  on  death,  beneath  the  giant  force 
Of  his  enormous  bulk  ? 

Abinadab,  'Tis  near  the  time 

When  in  the  adjacent  valley  which  divides 
Th*  opposing  armies  he  is  wont  to  make 
His  daily  challenge. 

Eliab,  Much  I  marvel,  brother, 

No  greetings  from  our  father  reach  our  ears. 
With  ease  and  plenty  blessed,  he  little  recks 
The  daily  hardships  which  his  sons  endure. 
But  see !  behold  his  darling  boy  approaches ! 

Abin.    How,  David  here !   whence  this  un- 
lookM-for  guest  7 

Eliab.  A  spy  upon  our  actions ;  sent,  no  doubt. 
To  scan  our  deeds,  with  beardless  gravity 
Affecting  wisdom ;  to  observe  each  word. 
To  magnify  the  venial  faults  of  youth, 
And  construe  harmless  mirth  to  foul  offence. 

Enter  David. 

David.  All  hail,  my  dearest  brothers  ! 

Eliab.  Means  thy  greeting 

True  love,  or  arrogant  scorn  ? 

David.  O,  most  true  love ! 

Sweet  as  the  precious  ointment  which  bedew'd 
The  sacred  head  of  Aaron,  and  descended 
Upon  his  hallowed  vest,  so  sweet,  my  brothers. 
Is  fond  fraternal  amity  ;  such  love 
As  my  touchM  bosom  feels  at  your  approach. 

Eliab,  Still  that  fine  glozing  speech,  those 
holy  saws. 
And  all  that  trick  of  studied  sanctity. 
Of  smooth-turnM  periods  and  trim  eloquence, 
Which  charms  thy  doating  father  !  But  confess, 


What  dost  thou  here  7  Is  it  to  sooth  thy  pride. 
And  gratify  thy  vain  desire  to  roam 
In  quest  of  pleasures  unallow'd  7  or  com*st  thou, 
A  willing  spy,  to  note  thy  brothers*  deeds  ? 
Where  hast  thou  left  tliose  few  poor  straggling 

sheep  7 
More  suited  to  thy  ignorance  and  years 
The  care  of  those,  than  here  to  wander  idly  : 
Why  cam*st  thou  hither  1 

David.  Is  there  not  a  cause  ? 

Why  that  displeasure  kindling  in  thine  eye. 
My  angry  brother  7  why  those  taunts  unkind  7 
Not  idly  bent  on  sport ;  not  to  delight 
Mine  eye  with  all  this  gay  parade  of  war ; 
To  gratify  a  roving  appetite. 
Or  fondly  to  indulge  a  curious  ear 
With  any  tale  of  rumour,  am  I  come ; 
But  to  approve  myself  a  loving  brother. 
I  bring  the  blessing  of  your  aged  sire. 
With  gifU  of  such  plain  cates  and  rural  viands 
As  suit  his  frugal  fortune.     Tell  me  now. 
Where  the  bold  captain  of  your  host  encamps? 

Eliab.  Wherefore  inquire  7  what  boots  it  thee 
to  know  7 
Behold  him  there :  great  Abner,  fam*d  in  arms. 

David,  I  bring  thee,  mighty  Abner  from  my 
father, 
(A  simple  shepherd  swain  in  yonder  vale) 
Such  humble  gifts  as  shepherd  swains  bestow. 

Abner.  Thanks,  gentle  youth  !  with  pleasure 
I  receive 
The  grateful  offering.  Why  does  thy  quick  eye 
Thus  wander  with  unsatisfi'd  delight  7 

David.  New  as  I  am  to  all  the  trade  of  war. 
Each  sound  has  novelty ;  each  thing  I  see 
Attracts  attention ;  every  noise  I  hear 
Awakes  confusM  emotions ;  indistinct. 
Yet  full  of  charming  tumult,  sweet  distraction. 
*Tis  all  delightfijl  hurry  !  Oh !  the  joy 
Of  young  ideas  painted  on  the  mind. 
In  the  warm  glowing  colours  fancy  spread 
On  objects  not  yet  known,  when  all  is  new. 
And  all  is  lovelv  !  Ah  !  what  warlike  sound 
Salutes  my  ravish'd  ear  7 

[Sound  of  trumpets, 

Abner.  *Tls  the  Philistine 

Proclaiming,  by  his  herald,  through  the  ranks. 
His  near  approach.  Each  morning  he  repeats 
His  challenge  to  our  bands. 

David.  Ha !  what  Philistine  ? 

Who  is  he  7  - 

Eliab.  Wherefore  ask  7  for  thy  raw  youth 
And  rustic  ignorance,  'twere  fitter  learn 
Some  rural  art !  some  secret  to  prevent 
Contagion  In  thy  flocks ;  some  better  means 
To  save  their  fleece  immaculate.    These  mead 

arts  - 
Of  soft  inglorious  peace  far  better  suit 
Thy  low  obscurity,  than  thus  to  seek 
High  things  pertaining  to  exploits  of  arms. 

David.  Urg'd  as  I  am  I  will  not  answer  thee 
Who  conquers  his  own  spirit,  O  my  brother  ! 
He  is  the  only  conqueror.— -Again 
That  shout  mysterious !  Pray  you  {to  Abner)  tell 

me  who 
This  proud  Philistine  is,  Who  sends  defiance 
To  IsraePs  hardy  chieflians  7 

Abner.  Stranger  youth ! 

So  lovely  and  so  mild  is  thy  demeanor, 
So  gentle  and  so  patient ;  such  the  air 
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Of  candour  and  of  courage  which  adorns 

Thy  blooming  features,  Uioa  hast  won  my  love : 

And  I  will  tell  thee. 

David,  Mighty  Abner,  thanks ! 

Abner,  Thrice,  and  no  more,  he  soands,  his 
'  daily  rule ! 
This  man  of  war,  this  champion  of  Philistia, 
Is  of  the  sons  of  Anak's  giant-race : 
Goliath  is  his  name.    His  fearful  stature, 
UnparalellM  in  Israel,  measures  more 
Than  twice  three  oubits.    On  his  towering  head 
A  helm  of  burnishM  brass  the  giant  wears, 
So  ponderous.  It  would  crush  the  stoatest  man 
In  all  oifr  hosts,    A  coat  of  mailed  armour 
puards  his  capacious  trunk !   compar*d   with 

^  which, 
^he  amplest  oak  that  spreads  his  rugged  arms 
{n  Bashan*s  groves,  were  small.    About  his 

neck 
A  shining  corslet  hangs.    On  his  vast  thigh 
The  plaited  cuiras,  firmly  jointed,  stands. 
But  who  shall  te}l  the  wonders  of  his  spear. 
And  hope  to  gain  belief!  0^x^^aa^ve  iron 
Its  tompcrM  frame,  not  less  than  the  broad  beam 
To  which  the  bu«y  weayer  hangs  his  loom : 
rfot  to  be  wielded  by  a  mortal  hand. 
Save  by  his  own.     An  armour  bearer  walks 
Before  this  mighty,  champion,  in  his  hand 
Bearing  the  giant*s  shield.    Thrice  cv*ry  mom 

gjs  herald  soands  the  trumpet  of  defiance! 
STring  at  once  to  end  the  long-drawn  war 
In  single  combat  'gainst  that  hardy  foe 
Who  dares  encQunter  him. 

David.  Say,  mighty  Abner, 

Wnat  are  the  haughty  terms  of  his  defiance  7 
Abner.  Proudly  he  stalks  around  th'  extre- 

mest  bounds 
Of  Blah's  vale.    His  herald  sounds  the  note 
Of  offer'd  battle.    Then  the  furious  giant. 
With  such  »  voice  as  from  the  troubled  sky 
In  voUied  thunder  bieaks,  thus  sends  his  chaU 

lenge : 
'  Wl^y  do  you  set  your  battle  in  array. 
Ye  men  of  Israel  7  Wherefore  waste  the  lives 
Of  needless  thousands  7  Why  protract  a  war 
Which  may  at  once  be  ended  7  Are  not  you 
ServanU  to  Saul  your  king  7  and  am  not  I 
With  triumph  let  me  speak  it,  a  Philistine  7 
Choose  out  a  man  from  all  your  armed  hosts. 
Of  courage  most  approved,  and  I  will  meet  him ; 
tlis  singfe  arm  to  mine.    Th'  event  of  this 
Shall  fix  the  fate  of  Israel  and  Philistia. 
Jf  victory  favour  him,  then  will  we  live 
Your  tributary  slaves ;  but  if  my  arm 
Be  crown'd  with  conquest,  you  shall  then  live 

ours. 
Give  me  a  man,  if  your  effeminate  bands 
A  man  can  boast.    Your  armies  I  defy  !* 
David.  What  sliall  be  done  to  hifu  who  shall 

subdue 
This  vile  idolater  7 

Abner.  He  shall  receive 

Such  ample  bounties,  such  profuse  rewards. 
As  might  inflame  the  old,  or  warm  the  coward, 
Were  not  the  odds  so  desperate. 

5'ai»(2.  Say,  what  are  they  7 

bner.  The  royal  Saul  has  promis'd  that 
bold  hero 
Who  should  encounter  and  subdue  Goliath, 
All  dignity  and  favour ;  that  his  house 


Shall  be  set  free  from  tribute,  and  ennobled 
With  the  first  honours  Israel  has  to  give. 
As  for  the  gallant  conqueror  himself, 
No  less  a  recoro  pence  than  the  fair  princess, 
Our  monarch's  peerless  daughter. 

David.  Beauteous  Michael ! 

It  is  indeed  a  boon  which  kings  might  strive 

for. 
And  has  none  answer'd  yet  this  bold  defiance  7 
What !  all  this  goodly  host  of  Israelites  ! 
God's  own  peculiar  people  !  all  afraid, 
T*  assert  God's  injur'd  honour  and  their  own  7 
Where  is  the  ^ing,  who  in  his  early  youth        » 
Wrought  deeds  of  fame !  Where  princely  Jona- 
than 7 
Not  so  the  gallant  youth  Philistia  fear'd 
At  Bozez  and  at  Seneh  ;*  when  the  earth 
Shook  from  her  deep  foundations  to  bebdd 
The  wond'rous  carnage  of  his  single  hand 
On  the  uncircumcis'd.     When  he  exclaim'd. 
With  glqrious  confidence — *  Shall  numbers  aw9 

mo  7 
God  will  protect  his  own  :  with  him  to  save 
It  boote  not,  friends,  by  many  or  by  few.' 
This  was  an  hero !  Why  does  he  delay 
To  meet  this  boaster  7  For  thy  courtesy. 
Thrice  noble  Abner,  I  am  bound  to  thank  thee  I 
Wouldst  thou  complete  thy  gen'rous  offices  7 
I  dare  not  ask  it. 

Abner.  Speak  thy  wishes  freely : 

My  soul  inclines  to  serve  thee. 

David.  Then,  O  Abner, 

Conduct  me  to  the  king !  There  is  a  cause 
Will  justify  this  boldness ! 

Eliab.  Braggard,  hold ! 

Abner.  f  take  thee  at  thy  word ;  and  will, 
with  speed. 
Conduct  thee  to  my  royal  master's  presence. 
In  yonder  tent  the  anxious  monarch  waits 
Th'  event  of  this  day's  challenge. 

David.  Noble  Abner, 

Accept  my  thanks.    Now  to  thy  private  ear, 
If  so  thy  grace  permit  I  will  unfold 
My  secret  soul,  and  ease  my  lab'ring  breast. 
Which  pante  with  high  designs,  and  beate  fbv 
glory. 


PART  in. 

Scene. — SauVa  teni. 

Saul.  Why  was  I  made  a  king  7  what  I  have 
gain'd 
In  envy'd  greatness  and  uneasy  pow'r;^ 
I've  lost  in  peace  of  mind,  in  virtue  lost ! 
Why  did  deceitful  transporte  fire  my  soul 
When  Samuel  plac'd  upon  my  youthful  brow 
The  crowp  of  Israel  7  I  had  known  content. 
Nay  happiness,  if  happiness  unmix'd 
To  mortel  man  were  known,  had  I  still  liv'd 
Among  the  humble  tents  of  Benjamin. 
A  shepherd's  occupation  was  my  joy, 
And  every  guiltless  day  was  crown'd  with  peace, 
But  now,  a  sullen  cloud  forever  hangs 
O'er  the  faint  sunshine  of  my  brightest  hours, 
Dark'ning  the  golden  promise  of  the  mom. 
I  ne'er  shall  taste  the  dear  domestic  joys 

't  ISi^muel,  xiv,  ' 
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My  meaDest  sabjecto  know.  True,  I  have  sons, 
Whoee  Tirtaefl  would  have  charmM  a  private 


man. 


And  drawn  down  blessinm  on  their  humble  sire. 
I  love  their  virtues  too ;  but  *tifl  a  love 
Which  jealousy  has  poison'd.    Jonathan 
Is  all  a  father's  fbndness  could  conceive 
Of  amiable  and  good — Of  that  no  more  ! 
He  is  too  popular ;  the  people  doat 
Upon  th*  ingenuous  eraoes  of  his  youth. 
CursM  popiJarity !  which  makes  a  father 
Detest  the  merit  of  a  son  he  loves, 
How  did  their  fbnd  idolatry,  perforce. 
Rescue  his  sentenc*d  life,  when  doom*d  by  lot 
To  perish  at  Beth-aven,*  for  the  breach 
Of  strict  injunction,  that  of  all  my  bands. 
Not  one  that  day  should  taste  of  food  and  live  ! 
My  subjects  clamour  at  this  tedious  war. 
Yet  of  my  nnmVous  arm*d  chiefs  not  one 
Has  courage  to  engage  this  man  of  Grath. 
O  for  a  champion  bold  enough  to  face 
This  giant-boaster,  whose  repeated  threats 
Strike  through  my  inmost  soul !  There  was  a 

time — 
Of  that  no  more !  I  am  not  what  I  was. 
Should  valiant  Jonathan  accept  the  cballengre, 
^Twonld  but  increase  his  influence,  raise  his 

fame, 
And  make  the  crown  sit  lishtly  on  my  brow. 
Ill  eould  my  wounded  spirit  brook  the  voice 
Of  harsh  comparison  *twizt  sire  and  son. 

SAUL,  ABNER. 

Ahner,   What  meditation  holds    thee   thus 

engag'd, 
O  king !  and  keeps  thine  active  spirit  bound ; 
When  busy  war  for  other  cares  demands 
Than  rummating  thought  and  pale  despair  ? 
Saul,  Abner  draw  near.  My  weary  soul  sinks 

down 
Beneath  the  heavy  pressure  of  misfortune. 
O  for  that  spirit  which  inflamM  my  breast 
With  sudden  fervour,  when,  among  the  seers 
And  holy  sages  my  prophetic  voice 
Was  heard  attentive,  and  th'  astonishM  throng, 
Wond'ring,  exclaim'd, — *Is  Saul  among  the 

prophets  7' 
Where's  that  bold  arm  which  queli'd  the  Amale- 

kite. 
And  nobly  spar'd  fierce  Agag  and  his  flocks  7 
'Tis  past !  the  light  of  Israel  now  is  quench'd : 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  my  son  of  glory  sets ! 
Rise  Moab,  £2dom,  angry  Ammon  rise ! 
Come  Gaza,  Ashdod  oome !  let  Ekron  boast. 
And  Askelon  rejoice,  for  Saul  is — ^nothing. 
Abner.  I  bring  thee  news,  O  king  ! 
Saul.  My  valiant  uncle ! 

What  can  avail  thy  news  ?  A  soul  oppress'd 
Refuses  still  to  hear  the  charmer's  voice, 
Howe'er  enticingly  he  charm.    What  news 
Can  soothe  my  sickly  soul,  while  Gath's  fell 

giant 
Repeats  each  morning  to  my  frighten'd  hosts 
His  daring  challenge,  none  accepting  it  ? 
Ahner.  It  is  accepted. 
Saul.  Ha !  By  whom  1  how  ?  when  ? 

What  prince,  what  gen'ral,  what  illustrious 

hero, 

^  X  Samuel,  ziv. 


What  vet'ran  chief,  what  warrior  of  renown. 
Will  dare  to  meet  the  haughty  foes  defiance? 
Speak,  my  brave  gen'ral !  noble  Abner  speak ! 
Abner.  No  prince,  no  warrior,  no  illustrious 
chief. 
No  vet'ran  hero  dares  accept  the  challenge ; 
But  what  will  move  thy  wonder,  mighty  king. 
One  train'd  to  peaceful  deeds,  and  new  to  arms, 
A  simple  shepherd  swain  ! 

Saw.  O  mockery ! 

No  more  of  this  light  tale,  it  suits  but  ill 
Thy  bearded  gravity :  or  rather  tell  it 
To  credulous  age,  or  weak  believing  women ; 
They  love  whate'er  is  marvellous,  uid  doat 
On  deeds  prodigious  and  incredible. 
Which  sober  sense  rejects.    I  laugh  to  think 
Of  thy  extravagance.    A  shephercTs  boy 
Encounter  him  whom  nations  dread  to  meet ! 

Abner.  Is  valour  then  peculiar  to  high  birth  7 
If  Heav'n  had  so  decreed,  know,  scornful  king. 
That  Saul  the  Benjamite  had  never  reign'd. 
No ! — Glory  darts  her  soul-pervading  ray 
On  thrones  and  cottages,  regardless  still 
Of  all  the  artificial,  nice  distinctions 
Vain  human  customs  make. 
Saul.  Where  is  this  youth  7 

Abner.    Without  thy  tent  he  waits.    Such 
humble  sweetness, 
Fir'd  with  the  secret  conscience  oC  desert  { 
Such  manly  bearing,  temper'd  with  such  soft- 
ness. 
And  so  adom'd  with  ev'ry  outward  charm 
Of  graceful  form  and  foature,  saw  I  never. 
Saul.  Bring  me  the  youth. 
Abner.  He  waits  thy  royal  pleasure. 

[Exit  Abner. 
Saul.  What  must  I  think  7  Abner  himself  is 
brave. 
And  skill'd  in  human  kind :  nor  does  he  judge 
So  lightly,  to  be  caught  by  specious  words 
And  Fraud's  smooth  artifice,  were  there  not 

marks 
Of  worth  intrinsic.    But  behold  he  comes  ! 
The  youth  too  with  him !  Justly  did  he  praise 
The  candour  which  adorns  his  open  brow. 

Re-enter  Abner  and  David, 

David.  Hail  mighty  king ! 
Abner.  Behold  thy  proffer'd  champion ! 
Saul.  Art  thou  the  youth  whose  high  heroic 
zeal 
Aspires  to  meet  the  ^iant  son  of  Anak  7 
David.  If  so  the  king  permit. 
Saul.  Impossible ! 

Why,  what  experience  has  thy  youth  of  arms  7 
Where,  stripling,  didst  thou  learn  the  trade  of 

war7 
Beneath  what  hoary  vet'ran  hast  thou  serv'd  7 
What  foats  hast  thou  achiev'd,  what  daring 

deeds? 
What  well-rang'd  phalanx,  say,  what  charging 

hosts. 
What  hard  campaigns,  what  sieges  hast  thou 

seen? 
Hast  thou  e'er  scal'd  the  city's  rampir'd  wall 
Or  hurl'd  the  missile  dart,  or  leam'd  to  poise 
The  warrior's  deathful  spear  7  The  use  of  targe. 
Of  helm,  and  buckler,  is  to  thee  unknown. 
David.  Arms  I  have  seldom  seen.    I  little 
know 
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or  war*g  proud  discipline.  The  trumpet's  clanr. 
The  shock  of  charging  hosts,  the  rampirM  wafi, 
Th'  embatlicd  phalanx,  and  the  warrior*s  spear, 
The  use  of  targe  and  helm  to  me  is  new. 
My  zeal  for  God,  my  patriot  love  of  Israel, 
My  reverence  for  my  king,  behold  my  claims ! 
Saul,  But  gentle  youth !  tliou  hast  no  fame  in 

arms. 
Renown,  with  her  shrill  clarion,  never  bore 
Thy  honour'd  name  to  many  a  land  remote  ; 
From  the  fair  regions  where  Euphrates  laves 
Assyria's  borders  to  the  distant  Nile. 

David,  True,  mighty  king !  I  am  indeed  alike 
Unblcss'd  by  Fortune  and  to  Fame  unknown  ; 
A  lowly  shepherd^iwain  of  Judah*s  tribe: 
But  greatness  ever  springs  from  low  beginnings. 
That  very  Nile  thou  mention'st,  whose  br(»d 

stream 
3ears  fruitfulness  and  health  through  many  a 

clime, 
from  an  unknown,  penurious,  scanty  source 
Took  its  first  rise.  The  forest  oak,  which  shade* 
The  sultry  troops  in  many  a  toilsome  march 
Once  an  unheeded  acorn  lay*    O  king ! 
Who  ne'er  begins  can  never  aught  achieve 
Of  glorious.   Thou  thyself  wast  once  unknown. 
Till  fair  occasion  brought  thy  worth  to  light 
Far  higher  views  inspire  my  youthful  heart 
Than  human  praise :  I  seek  to  vindicate 
Th'  insulted  honour  of  the  God  I  serve. 
Abner,  'Tb  nobly  said. 
Saul,  I  love  thy  spirit,  youth ! 

But  dare  not  trust  thy  inexperienc*d  arm 
Against  a  giant*s  might    The  sight  of  blood. 
Though  brave  thou  feePst  when  peril  is  not  nigh, 
Will  pale  thy  ardent  cheek. 

David,  Not  so,  O  king ! 

This  youthful  arm  has  been  imbru'd  in  blood 
Though  yet  no  blood  of  man  has  ever  stain'd  it 
Thy  Bcrvant^s  occupation  is  a  shepherd. 
With  jealous  care  I  watch'd  my  father*0  flock : 
A  brindled  lion  and  a  furious  bear 
Forth  from  the  thicket  rushed  upon  the  fold, 
Seiz*d  a  young  lamb,  and  tore  their  bleating 

spoil. 
Urg'd  by  compassion  for  my  helpless  charge, 
I  felt  a  new-born  vigour  nerve  my  arm  ; 
And,  eager,  on  the  foaming  monsters  rnsh*d. 
The  famish'd  lion  by  his  grisly  beard, 
Enrag'd,  I  caught,  and  smote  him  to  the  ground. 
The  panting  monster  struggling  in  my  gripe. 
Shook  terribly  his  bristling  mane,  and  lash'd 
His  own  gaunt,  gory  sides ;  fiercely  he  ground 
His  gnashing  teeth,  and  rolled  his  starting  eyes. 
Bloodshot  with  agony ;  then  with  a  groan. 
That  wak'd  the  echoes  of  the  mountain,  died. 
Nor  did  his  grim  associate  *scape  my  arm  ; 
Thy  servant  slew  the  Hon  and  the  bear ; 
I  kilPd  them  both,  and  bore  their  shaggy  spoils 
In  triumph  home  :  and  shall  I  fear  to  meet 
Th*  uncircumcis'd  Philistine  ?  No :  that  God 
Who  sav'd  me  from  the  bear's  destructive  fang 
And  hungry  lion's  jaw,  will  not  he  save  me 
From  this  idolater  1 

Saul  He  will,  he  will ! 

Go,  noble  youth !  be  valiant  and  be  bless'd  ! 
The  God  thou  scrv'st  will  shield  thee  in  the 

fight. 
And  nerve  thy  arm  with  mfure  th^^n  mo|ia] 

strength. 


Ahner,  So  the  bold  Nazarite'  a  lion  slew  : 
An  earnest  of  his  victories  o'er  Philistia  I 
Saul,    Go,  Abner;  see  the   youth  bo  well 
cquipp'd 
With  shield  and  spear.    Be  it  tliy  care  to  grao« 

him 
With  all  the  fit  accoutrements  of  war. 
The  choicest  mail  from  my  rich  armory  take, 
And  gird  upon  his  thigh  my  own  try'd  sword 
Of  noblest  temper'd  steel. 

Abner.  I  shall  obey. 

David,  Pardon,  O  king  !  the  coat  of  plaited 
mail 
These  limbs  have  never  known ;  it  would  not 

shield, 
*Twould  but  encumber  one  who  never  felt 
The  weight  of  armour. 

Saul,  Take  thy  wish,  my  son  ! 

Tl^  sword  then,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  guard 
thee! 


PART  IV. 

Scene — Another  part  of  the  eamp* 

David  {kneeling.) 

Eternal  Justice !  in  whoso  awful  scale 
Th'  event  of  battle  hangs !  Eternal  Truth  ! 
Whose  beams  illumines  all !  External  Mercy  I 
If,  by  thy  attributes  |  may,  unblam'd. 
Address  thee ;  Lord  of  g]ory  I  hear  me  now  : 

0  teach  these  hands  to  war,  these  arms  to  fight ! 
Thou  ever  present  help  in  time  of  need  ! 

Let  thy  broad  mercy,  as  a  shield,  defend. 
And  let  thine  everlasting  arms  support  me ! 
Strong  in  thy  strength,  in  thy  protection  safe 
Then,  though  the  heathen  rage,  I  shall  not  fear. 
Jehovah,  be  my  buckler !  Mighty  Lord  ! 
Thou  who  hast  deign'd  by  humble  instruments 
To  manifest  the  wonders  of  thy  might. 
Be  present  with  me  now  !  *Tis  thine  own  cause ! 
Thy  wisdom  sees  events,  thy  goodness  plans 
Schemes  baffling  our  conception-*^nd,  'tis  still 
Omnipotence  which  executes  the  deed 
Of  high  design,  though  by  a  feeble  arm  I 

1  feel  a  secret  impulse  drive  me  on ; 

And  my  soul  springs  impatient  for  the  fight ! 
*Tis  not  the  heated  spirits,  or  warm  blood 
Of  sanguine  youth  with  which  my  bosom  burns ; 
And,  though  I  thirst  to  meet  th'  insulting  foe, 
And  pant  for  priory,  'tis  not,  witness  Heav*n ! 
*Tis  not  the  smful  lust  of  fkding  fame. 
The  perishable  praise  of  mortal  man ; 
His  praise  I  covet,  whose  applause  is  Life. 

DAVID,  ELIAB,  I8RAEIJTES. 

Eliah,  What  do  I  hear?  thou  truant!  thoa 
hast  darM 
E'en  to  the  awful  presence  of  the  king 
Bear  thy  presumption ! 

David.  He  who  fears  the  Lord 

Shall  boldly  stand  before  thp  face  of  kings, 
And  shall  not  be  ashamM. 

Eliab,  But  what  wild  dream 

Has  urg'd  thee  to  this  deed  of  desp'rato  raah- 

ncss? 
Thou  mean'st,so  I  have  learn'd,  to  meet  Goliatl^, 
His  single  arm  to  thine. 

*  Bamton.    8e«  Judges,  phsp.  xiv. 
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David,  'Tifl  what  I  purpose, 

Ev*n  on  this  i pot    Each  moment  1  expect 
His  wishM  approach. 

Eliab,        Go  home ;  return,  for  shame  ! 
Nor  madly  draw  destruction  on  thy  head. 
Thy  doating  father,  when  thy  shepherd^s  coat, 
DrenchM  in  tliy  blood,  is  brought  him,  will  la- 
ment. 
And  rend  his  furrowM  cheek  and  silver  hair. 
As  if  some  mighty  loss  had  touchM  his  age ; 
And  mourn,  ev'n  as   the   partial    patriarch 

moornM 
When  Joseph's  bloody  garment  he  receivM 
From  his  less  dear,  nor  less  deserving,  sons : 
But  whence  that  glittVing  ornament  which 

hangs 
Useless  upon  thy  tliigh  ? 

David,  *Ti8  the  king's  gift 

But  thou  art  right ;  it  suits  not  me,  ray  brother  ! 
Nor  sword  1  mean  to  use,  nor  spear  to  poise, 
Lest  men  should  say  I  put  my  trust  in  arms, 
Not  in  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

Eliab,  Then  thou  indeed 

Art  bent  to  seek  thy  death  ? 

David.  And  what  is  death  ? 

Is  it  so  terrible  to  die,  my  brother  7 
Or  grant  it  terrible,  is  it  for  that 
The  less  inevitable  ?  If,  indeed 
We  could  by  stratagem  elude  the  blow. 
When  some  high  duty  calls  us  forth  to  die, 
And  thus  for  ever  shun  it,  and  escape 
The  universal  lot, — ^then  fond  self-love, 
Then  cautious  Prudence,  boldly  might  produce 
Their  fine-spun  arguments,  their  learnM  ha- 

rang'ues, 
Their  cobweb  arts,  their  phrase  sophistical, 
Their  subtle  doubts,  and  all  the  specious  trick 
Of  selfisii  cunning  laboring  for  its  end. 
But  since,  however  protracted,  death  will  come, 
Wliy  fondly  study,  with  ingenious  pains, 
To  put  it  off  I  To  breathe  a  little  longer 
Is  to  defer  our  fate,  but  not  to  shun  it. 
Small  gain  !  which  Wisdom  with  indifTrent  eye 
Beholds.     Why  wish  to  drink  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  life's  exhausted  chalice,  whose  last  runnings, 
Ev'n  at  the  best,  are  vapid  I  Why  not  die 
(If  Heav'n  so  will)  in  manhood's  op'ning  bloom. 
When  all  the  flush  of  life  is  gay  about  us  ! 
When  sprightly  youth  with  many  a  new-born 

joy. 

Solicits  every  sense  !  So  may  we  then 
Present  a  sacrifice,  unmeet  indeed, 
(Ah,  how  unmeet  I)  but  less  unworthy  far. 
Than  the  world's  leavings ;  than  a  worn  out 

heart. 
By  vice  enfeebled,  and  by  vain  desires 
Sunk  and  exhausted ! 

Eliab.  Hark  !  I  hear  a  sound 

Of  multitudes  approaching  I 

David.  'Tis  the  giant ! 

I  sec  him  not,  but  hear  his  measur'd  pace. 

Eliab.  Look,  where  his  pond'rbus  shield  is 
borne  before  him ! 

David.  Like  a  broad  moon  its  ample  disk 
portends. 
But  sof^  I — what  unknown  prodigy  appears  ? 
A  moving  mountain  cas'd  in  pnlish'd  brass! 

Eliab  {gelling  behind  David)  How's  this  ? 
Thou  dost  not  tremble.    Thy  firm  joints 
IRetray  no  fear ;  thy  accents  are  not  broken ; 


Thy  cheek  retains  its  red ;  thine  eye  its  lustre, 
He  comes  more  near  !  Dost  thou  not  fear  him 
now? 
David.  No, 

The  vast  colossal  statue  nor  inspires 
Respect  nor  fear.     Mere  magnitude  of  form, 
Without  proportion'd  intellect  and  valour. 
Strikes  not  my  soul  with  rev'renceor  with  awe. 
Eliab.  Near,  and  more  near  he  comes !  I  hold 
it  rash 
To  stay  so  near  him,  and  expose  a  life 
Which  may,  hereafter  serve  the  state. 

Farewell.  [ExU, 

[GouATH  advances,  clad  in  complete  armour. 
One  bearing  his  shield  precedes  him.  The 
opposing  armies  are  seen  at  a  distance^  draton 
up  on  each  side  of  the  valley,  Gouath  begifu 
to  speak  before  he  comes  on,  David  stands  in 
the  same  place,  toith  an  air  of  indifference.] 

Ooliaih,  Where  is  this  mighty  man  of  war, 

who  dares 
Accept  the  challenge  of  Philistia's  chief  7 
What  victor  king,  what  gen'ral  drench*d  in 

bjood, 
Claims  this  high  privilege  7    What   are    his 

rights  ? 
What  proud  credentials  does  the  boaster  bring 
To  prove  his  claim?  What  cities  laid  in  ashes  7 
What    ruin'd    provinces?    What    slaughter'd 

realms  7 
What  heads  of  heroes,  and  what  hearts  of  kings, 
In  battle  kill'd,  or  at  his  altars  slain. 
Has  he  to  boast?  Is  his  bright  armory 
Thick  set  with  spears,  and  swords,  and  coats 

of  mail 
Of  vanquish'd  nations,  by  his  single  arm 
Sobdu'd  7  Where  is  the  mortal  man  so  bold, 
So  much  a  wretch,  so  out  of  love  with  life. 
To  dare  the  weight  of  this  uplifted  spear. 
Which  never  fell  innoxious  ?  Yet  I  swear, 
I  grudge  the  glory  to  this  parting  soul 
To  fall  by  this  right  hand.    *Twill  sweeten 

death. 
To  know  he  had  the  honour  to  contend 
With  the  dread  son  of  Anak.     Latest  time 
From  blank  oblivion  shall  retrieve  his  name 
Who  dar'd  to  perish  in  unequal  fight 
With  Gath's  triumphant  champion.    Come,  adr 

vance. 
Philistia's  gods  to  Israel's.  Sound,  my  herald--r 
Sound  for  the  battle  straight. 

N     [HerM  sounds  the  trumpet. 
David,  Behold  thy  foe ! 

Goliath.  1  see  him  not. 
David,  Behold  him  here ! 

Goliath,  Say,  where ! 

Direct  my  sight.     I  do  not  war  with  boys. 
David',  I  stand  prepar'd :  thy  single  arm  to 

mine. 
Goliath,  Why  this  is  mockery,  minion !  it 

may  chance 
To  cost  thee  dear.    Sport  not  with  things  above 

thee ! 
But  tell  me  who  of  all  this  num'rous  host 
Exi^ects  his  death  from  me  1  Which  is  the  man 
Whom  Israel  sends  to  meet  my  bold  deBance  7 
David,    Th'  election  of  niy  sov'roign  fall«  on 

me. 
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Chdiath.  On  thee !  on  thee !  By  D&gon,  'tis 

too  much ! 
Thou  curled  minion  !  thou  a  nation's  champion  I 
*Twould  move  my  mirth  at  an/  other  time ; 
But  trifling  'a  out  of  tune,  begone,  light  boy  ! 
And  tempt  me  not  too  far. 

David.  I  do  defy  thee. 

Thou  fool  idolater !  Hast  thou  not  scornM 
The  armies  of  the  living  God  I  serve  7 
By  me  he  will  avenge  upon  thy  head 
Thy  nation's  sins  and  thine.    Arm*d  with  his 

name. 
Unshrinking,  I  dare  meet  the  stoutest  foe 
That  ever  bath'd  his  hostile  spear  in  blood. 
Goliath.  {ironic4dly)  Indeed!  'tis  wond'rous 

well. 
Now,  by  ray  rods, 
The  stripling  plays  the  orator !  Vain  boy  ! 
Keep  close  to  that  same  bloodless  war  of  words, 
And  thou  shalt  still  be  safe.    Tongue-valiant 

warrior ! 
Where  is  thy  sylvan  crook,  with  garlands  hung, 
Of  idle  field  flowers?  where  thy  wanton  harp, 
Thou  dainty  finger'd  hero  1  better  strike 
Its  notes  lasctviouB,  or  the  lulling  lute 
Touch  sofUy,  than  provoke  the  trumpet's  rage. 
I  will  not  stain  the  honour  of  mv  spear 
With  thy  inglorious  blood.  Shall  that  fair  cheek 
Be  scar'd  with  wounds  unseemly  7  Rather  go 
And  hold  fond  dalliance  with  the  Syrian  maids ; 
To  wanton  measures  dance,  and  let  them  braid 
The  bright  luxuriance  of  thy  golden  hair ; 
They,  for  their  lost  Adonis,  may  mistake 
Thy  dainty  form. 

David.        Peace,  thou  unhallow'd  railer ! 

0  tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound 
Reach  Askelon,  how  once  your  slaughtcr'd  lords 
By  mighty  Samson*  found  one  common  grave : 
When  his  broad  shoulder  the  firm.pillars  heav'd, 
And  to  its  base  the  tott'ring  fabric  shook. 

Goliath.  Insulting  boy  !  perhaps  thou  hast  not 

heard 
The  infamy  of  that  glorious  day, 
When  your  weak  host  at  Eben-ezerf  pitch'd 
Their  quick-abandon'd  tent  7  Then  when  your 

ark, 
Vour  talisman,  your  charm,  your  boasted  pledge 
Of  safety  and  success,  was  tamely  lost ! 
And  yet  not  tamely,  since  by  me  'twas  won. 
When  with  this  good  right  arm  I  thinn'd  your 

ranks. 
And  bravely  crush'd,  beneath  a  single  blow 
The  chosen  guardians  of  this  vaunted  shrine, 
Hophnit  and  Phineas.    The  fam'd  ark  itself 

1  bore  to  Ashdod. 

David.  I  remember  too. 

Since  thou  provok'st  th'  unwelcome  truth,  how 

all 
Your  blushing  priests  beheld  their  idol's  shame  ; 
When  prostrate  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark. 
And  your  firail  flrod  was  shiver 'd.  Then  Philistia, 
Idolatrous  Philistia,  flew  for  succour 
To  Israel's  help,  and  all  her  smitten  nobles 
Confess'd  the  Lord  was  God ;  and  the  bless'dark. 
frladly,  with  reverential  awe  restor'd. 

Goliath.  By  Ashod's  fane  thou  ly'st. 

•  Judges,  c.  xvi.  t  Samuel,  c  v. 

I  Commentators  say,  that  Clmldee  paraphraae  makes 
Goliath  boast  tJiai  he  had  killed  Hophai  and  Fbineai, 
and  takea  Uie  ark  prisoner. 


Now  will  I  meet  thee. 
Thou  insect  warrior,  since  thou  dar'st  me  thus ! 
Already  I  behold  thy  mangled  limbs, 
Dissever'd  each  from  each,  ere  long  to  feed 
The  fierce  blood-snufling  vulture.    Mark  me 

well. 
Around  my  spear  I'll  twist  thy  shining  locks. 
And  toss  in  air  thy  head  aU  gash'd  with  wounds, 
Thy  lip  yet  quiv'ring  with  Uie  dire  convulsion 
Of  recent  death ! — ^Art  thou  not  terrify'd  7 

David.  No : 

True  courage  is  not  mov'd  by  breath  of  words : 
While  rash  bravery  of  boiling  blood. 
Impetuous,  knows  no  settled  principle. 
A  fev'rish  tide,  it  has  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
As  spirits  raise  or  fall,  as  wine  inflames. 
Or  circumstances  change :  but  inborn  Courage, 
The  gen'rous  child  of  Fortitude  and  Faith, 
Holds  its  firm  empire  in  the  constant  soul ; 
And  like  the  steadfast  pole-star,  never  once 
From  the  same  fiz'd  and  faithful  point  declines. 
Chliaih.  The  curses  of  Philistia's  gods  be  on 

thee! 
This  fine-drawn  speech  is  meant  to  lengthen  out 
That  little  life  thy  words  pretend  to  scorn. 
David.  Ha !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Come  on  then. 

Mark  us  well. 
Thou  com'st  to  me  with  sword,  and  spear,  and 

shield ; 
In  the  dread  name  of  Israel's  God  I  come ; 
The  living  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  thou  defy'st ! 
Yet  though  no  shield  I  bring,  no  arms  except 
These  five  smooth  stones  I  gather'd  from  the 

brook. 
With  such  a  simple  sling  as  shepherd's  use — 
Yet  all  expos'd  defenceless  as  I  am, 
The  God  I  serve  shall  give  thee  up  a  prey 
To  my  victorious  arm.     This  day  I  mean 
To  make  the  uncircumcis'd  tribes  confess 
There  is  a  God  in  Israel.   I  will  give  thee, 
Spite  of  thy  vaunted  strength  and  giant  bulk, 
To  glut  the  carrion  kites.     Nor  thee  alone ; 
The  mangled  carcases  of  your  thick  hosts 
Shall  spread  the  plains  of  Elah,  till  Philistia, 
Through  all   her  trembling  tents  and  flying 

bands. 
Shall  own  that  Judah's  God  is  God  indeed ! 
— I  dare  thee  to  the  trial. 

Goliath.  Follow  me — 

In  this  good  spear  I  trust. 

David.  I  trust  in  Hcav'n ! 

The  God  of  battle  stimulates  my  arm. 
And  fires  my  soul  with  ardour  not  its  own. 


PART  V. 

Scene-^The  Unt  of  Said. 

Saul  {rising  from  his  couch.)  Oh  !  that  I  knew 
the  black  and  midnight  arts 
Of  wizard  sorcery  !  that  I  could  call 
The  slumb'ring  spirit  from  the  shades  of  hell ! 
Or,  like  the  Chaldean  sages,  could  foreknow 
Th'  event  of  things  unacted  !  I  might  then 
Anticipate  my  fortune.     How  I  'm  fall'n  ! 
The  sport  of  vain  chimeras,  the  weak  slave 
Of  fear  and  fancy  ;  coveting  to  know 
The  arts  obscene,  which  foul  diviners  use. 
Thick  blood  and  moping  Melancholy  lead 
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To  baleful  Saperatition — ^that  fell  fiend, 
Whose  with*rin^  charnu  blast  the  fair  bloom  of 

Virtue. 
Why  did  my  wounded  pride  with  scorn  reject 
The  wholesome  truths  which  holy  Samuel  told 

mel  ' 

Why  drive  him  from  my  presence  ?  lie  might 

now 
Raise  my  sunk  soul,  uid  my  benighted  mind 
Enlightened  with  religion's  cheering  ray. 
He  dar*d  to  menace  me  with  loss  of  empire ; 
And  I,  for  that  bold  honesty,  dismiasM  him. 

*  Another  shall  possess  thy  throne,*  he  cry*d : 

*  A  stranffer  !*  This  unwelcome  prophecy 

Has  lined  my  crown  and  strewM  my  couch  with 

thorns. 
Each  ray  of  opening  merit  I  discern 
In  friend  or  foe,  distracts  my  troubled  soul, 
Lest  he  should  prove  my  rival.  But  this  mom, 
£v*n  my  young  champion  lovely  as  he  lookM 
In  blooming  valour,  struck  me  to  the  soul  . 
With  Jealousy's  barb*d  dart    O  Jealousy  ! 
Thou  ugliest  fiend  of  hell !  thy  deadly  venom 
Preys  on  my  vitals,  turns  the  healthful  hue 
Of  my  fVesh  cheek  to  haggard  sallowness. 
And  drinks  my  spirit  up. 

[A  flourish  of  trumpets^  shoutings  Sgc, 
What  sounds  are  those  7 
The  combat  is  decided.    Hark  !  again 
Those  shouts  proclaim  it !  Now,  O  God  of  Jacob, 
If  yet  thou  hast  not  quite  withdrawn  from  Saul 
Thy  light  and  favour,  prosper  me  this  once ! 
But  Abner  comes !  I  dread  to  hear  his  tale ! 
Fair  hope,  with  smiling  face  but  lingering  foot, 
Has  long  deceiv*d  me. 

Ahner,  King  of  Israel,  hail ! 

Now  thou  art  king  indeed.   The  youth  has  con- 
quered : 
Goliath's  dead. 

SanL  Oh  speak  thy  tale  again, 

Lest  my  fond  ears  deceive  me ! 

Abner,  Thy  young  champion 

Has  slain  the  giant 

Saul.  Then  Grod  is  gracious  still, 

In  spite  of  my  offences !  But  good  Abner  ! 
How  was  it  ?  Tell  me  all.   Where  is  my  cham- 
pion? 
Quick  let  me  press  him  to  my  grateful  heart, 
And  pay  him  a  kingfs  thanks.    And  yet,  who 

knows. 
This  forward  friend  may  prove  an  active  foe  ! 
No  more  of  that    Tell  me  the  whole,  brave 

Abner ! 
And  paint  the  glorious  acts  of  mv  young  hero ! 
Ahner.  Ful}  ii)  the  centre  of  the  camp  he 
stood! 
Th'  opposing  armies  rang'd  on  either  side 
In  proud  array.    The  haughty  giant  stalk'd 
Stately  across  the  valley.    Next  the  youth 
With  modest  confidence  advanced.   Nor  pomp. 
Nor  gay  parade,  nor  martial  ornament. 
His  graceful  form  adorn'd.    Goliath  strait, 
With  solemn  state  began  the  busy  work 
Of  dreadful  preparation.     In  one  place 
His  closely  jointed  mail  an  op'ning  lefl 
For  air,  and  only  one  :  the  watchful  youth 
Mark'd  that  the  beaver  of  his  helm  was  up. 
Meanwhile  the  giant  such  a  blow  devis'd  ' 
As  would  have  crush'd  him.    This  the  youth 
perceiv'd, 


And  from  his  well-directed  slin^  quick  faurrd, 
With  dex'trous  aim  a  stone,  which  sunk,  deep 

lodgM, 
In  the  capacious  forehead  of  the  foe. 
Then  with  a  cry,  as  loud  and  terrible 
As  Lybian  lions  roaring  for  their  young. 
Quite  stunn'd,  the  furious  giant  stagger'd,  reel'd, 
And  fell :  the  mighty  mass  of  man  fell  prone. 
With  its  own  weight  his  shattered  bulk  was 

bruis'd. 
His  clattering  arms  rung  dreadfully  through  the 

field, 
And  the  firm  basis  of  the  solid  earth 
Shook.    Chok'd  with  blood  and  dust,  he  corsM 

his  gods. 
And  died  blaspheming!  Straight  the  victor  youth 
Drew  from  his  sheath  the  giant's  pond'rous 

sword. 
And  from  the  enormous  trunk  the  gory  head. 
Furious  in  death,  he  sever'd.  The  grim  visage 
LoGk'd  threat'ning  still,  and  still  frown'd  hor- 
ribly. 
Saul.  O  glorious  deed !  O  valiant  conqueror ! 
Abner.  The  youth  so  calm  appear'd,  so  nobly 

firm. 
So  cool,  yet  so  intrepid,  that  these  eyes 
Ne'er  saw  such  temp'rate  valour  so  chastis'd 
By  modesty. 

Saul.  Thou  dwell'st  upon  his  praise 

With  needless  circumstance.  *Twai  nobly  done; 
But  others  too  have  fought ! 
Abner.  None,  none  so  bravely. 

Saul.  What  foUow'd  next  7 
Abner.  The  shouting  Israelites 

On  the  Philistians  rush'd,  and  still  pursue 
Their  routed  remnants.  In  dismay,  their  bands, 
Disorder'd  fly,  while  shouts  of  loud  acclaim 
Pursue  their  brave  deliverer.    Lo,  he  comes  ! 
Bearing  the  giant's  head  and  shining  sword, 
His  well-earn'd  trophies. 

SAUL,  ABNER,  DAVID. 

[David  bearing  Goliath's  head  and  stDord.    He 
kneels  and  lays  both  at  Saul's /e«t 

Saul.  Welcome  to  my  heart, 

My  glorious  champion !  My  deliverer  welcome  ! 
How  shall  I  speak  the  swelling  gratitude 
Of  my  full  heart !  or  give  thee  the  high  praise 
Thy  gallant  deeds  deserve  I 

David.  O  mighty  king  ! 

Sweet  is  the  breath  of  praise  when  given  by 

those 
Whose  own  high  merit  claims  the  praise  they 

give. 
But  let  not  this  one  prosperous  event. 
By  heav'n  directed,  be  ascrib'd  to  me  ; 
I  might  have  fought  with  equal  skill  and  cou- 
rage. 
And  not  have  gain'd  this  conquest;  then  had 

shame 
Harsh  obloquy,  and  foul  disgrace,  befallen  me  i 
But  prosp'rous  fortune  gains  the  praise  of  valour 

Saul.  I  like  not  this.  In  every  thing  superior . 
He  soars  above   me  (aside.) — Modest  youth, 

thou  'rt  right 
And  fortune,  as  thou  say'st,  deserves  the  praisq 
We  give  to  human  valour. 

David.  Rather  say 

The  God  of  Hosts  deseryes  iU 
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Saul.  Tell  me  youth, 

What  is  thy  name,  and  what  th^  father's  house  ? 

David.  My  name  is  David  ;  Jesse  is  my  sire : 
An  humble  Bcthle*mite  of  Judah's  tribe. 

Said.  David,  the  son  of  Jesse !  Sure  that  name 
Has  been  familiar  to  mo.    Nay  thy  voice 
Thy  form  and  features,  I  remember  too, 
Though  faint  and  indistinctly. 

Abner.  In  this  hero 

Behold  thy  sweet  musician ;  he  whose  harp 
Expeird  the  melancholy  fiend,  whose  pow*r 
EnslavM  thy  spirit. 

SauL  This  the  modest  youth, 

Whom  for  his  skill  and  virtues  I  preferred 
To  bear  my  armour  7 

David.  I  am  he,  O  king- ! 

Sauf.  Why  this  concealment  7  tell  me  valiant 
David, 
Why  didst  thou  hide  thy  birth  and  name  till 
now  ? 

David.  O  king !  I  would  not  aught  from  favour 
claim. 
Or  on  remember'd  services  presume ; 
But  on  the  strength  of  my  own  actions  stand 
UngracM  and  unsupported. 

Abner.  Well  he  merits 

The  honours  which  await  him.  Why,  O  king. 
Dost  thou  delay  to  bless  his  doubting  heart 
With  his  well-earn'd  rewards!    Thy  lovely 

daughter,  • 

By  right  of  conquest  his  ! 

SauL  (to  David.)  True  :  thou  hast  won  her. 
She  shall  be  thine.  Yes,  a  king's  word  is  past 

David.  O  boundless  blessing  !  What  shall  she 
be  mine. 
For  whom  contending  monarchs  might  renounce 
Their  slighted  crowns'I 

[Soundt  of  muaical  instrument^  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance. Shouting  and  singing.  A  grand  pro- 
cession.    Chorus  of  Hebrew  women.] 

Saul,         How 's  this !  what  sounds  of  joy 


Salute  my  ears!   What  means  ihia  needleM 

pomp ! 
This  merry  sound  of  tabret  and  of  harp  ! 
What  means  these  idle  instruments  of  triumph? 
These  women,  who  in  fair  procession  move. 
Making  sweet  melody  7 

Abner.  To  pay  due  honour 

To  David  are  they  come. 

Saul,  (aside.)  A  rival's  praise 

Is  discord  to  my  ear  !  They  might  have  sparM 
This  idle  pageantry ;  it  wounds  my  soul ! 

iMartial  symphony :  after  which^  chorus  of  too* 

men  sing.] 

I. 
Prepare  !  your  festal  rites  prepare  ! 
Let  your  triumphs  rend  the  air  ! 
Idol  gods  shall  reign  no  more  : 
We  Uie  living  Lord  adore  ! 
Let  heathen  bostd  on  human  helps  repose. 
Since  Israel's  God  has  routed  Israel's  foes. 

n. 

Let  remotest  nations  know 

Proud  Goliath's  overthrow. 

Fall'n  Philistia,  is  thy  trust, 

Dagron  mingles  with  the  dust ! 
Who  fears  the  Lord  of  Glory,  need  not  fear 
The  brazen  armour  or  the  lifted  spear. 

in. 

See,  tlie  routed  squadron  fly  ! 

Hark  the  clamours  rend  the  sky  ! 

Blood  and  carnage  stain  the  field  ! 

See  the  vanquish'd  nations  yield ! 
Dismay  and  terror  fill  the  frighten'd  land. 
While  conq'ring  David  routs  the  trembling  band. 

IV. 

Lo !  upon  the  tented  field 

Royal  Saul  has  thousands  kill'd ! 

Lo !  upon  th'  cnsanguin'd  plain 

David  has  ten  thousand  slain  ! 
Let  mighty  Saul  his  vanquish'd  thousands  tell. 
While  tenfold  triumphs  David's  victories  swell. 


BELSHAZZ  AR : 


A  SACRED  DRAMA. 


How  art  thou  fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  momlog !  How  art  thou  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  who  didst  weaken  the  nations  l-^Isaiah. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Balshazzar,  king  of  Babylon* 
NiTocRis,  the  queen  mother. 
Courtiers,  Astrologers,  Parasites. 


Daniel,  the  Jewish  Prophet. 
Captive  Jews,  &c.  &.c. 


Scene — Babylon,     Tims — Night, 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Prophet  Daniel. 
PART  I. 


Scene — Near  the  palace  of  Babylon, 

DANIEL  AND  CAFTiyE  JEWS. 

Dan.  Parent  of  Lifb  and  Light !  Sole  Source 
of  Good! 


Whose  tender  mercies  through  the  tide  of  time. 
In  long  successive  order,  have  sustain'd. 
And  sav'd  the  sons  of  Israel !  Thou  whose  power 
Deliver'd  righteous  Noah  from  the  flood. 
The  whelming  flood,  the  grave  of  human  kind  ! 
Oh  Thou,  whose  guardian  care  and  outstretch'd 
hand 
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Rescued  yonng  Isaac  from  the  lifted  arm, 
RaisM,  at  thy  bidding,  to  devote  a  son, 
An  only  son,  doomed  by  his  siro  to  die: 
(O  saving  faith,  by  such  obedience  prov*d  ! 
O  blest  obedience,  hallowM  thus  by  faith  ! 
Thou,  who  in  mercy  savMst  the  chosen  race 
In  the  wild  desert,  and  didst  there  sustain  them 
By  wonder-working  love,  though  they  rebelPd 
And  murmurM  at  the  miracles  that  sav*d  them ! 
O  hear  thy  servant  Daniel !  hear  and  help  ! 
Thou,  whose  almighty  power  did  after  raise 
Successive  leaders  to  defend  our  race  ; 
Who  sentest  valiant  Joshua  to  the  field. 
The  people's  champion,  to  the  conquering  field. 
Where  the  revolving  planet  of  the  night. 
Suspended  in  her  radiant  round,  was  stayM ; 
And  the  bright  sun  arrested  in  his  course, 
Stupendously  stood  still ! 

CHORUS  or  JEWS. 

I. 

What  aiPd  thee,  that  thou  stood'st  still, 
O  sun  !  nor  did  thy  flamiug  orb  decline ! 
And  thou,  O  moon  !  in  Ajalon*s  low  vale, 
Why  didst  thou  long  before  thy  period  shine  7 

II. 

Was  it  at  Joshua's  dread  command, 
The  leader  of  the  I^raelitish  band  7 
Yes — at  a  mortal  bidding  both  stood  still; 
'Twas  Joshua's  word,  but  'twas  Jehovah's  will. 

III. 

What  all-controlling  hand  had  fbroe 
To  stop  eternal  Nature's  constant  course  7 
The  wand'ring  moon  to  one  fix'd  spot  confine, 
But  His  whose  fiat  gave  them  first  to  shino  ? 

Dan.  O  Thou !  who,  when  thy  discontented 
host, 
Tir'd  of  Jehovah's  rule,  desir'd  a  king, 
In  anger  ^av'st  them  Saul ;  and  then  again 
Did'st  wrest  the  re^l  sceptre  from  his  hand 
To  give  ft  David — -David,  best  belov'd ! 
Illustrious  David  !  poet,  prophet,  king  ; 
Thou  who  did'st  sulfor  Solomon  the  wise 
To  build  a  glorious  Temple  to  thy  name, — 
O  hear  thy  servants,  and  forgive  us  too ! 
If  by  severe  necessity  compell'd. 
We  worship  here — we  have  no  temple  now : 
Altar  or  sanctuary  none  is  left. 

CHORUS  OF  JEWS. 

O  JuDAH !  let  thy  captive  sons  deplore 

Thy  far-fam'd  temple 's  now  m)  more  ! 
Fall'n  is  thy  sacred  fane,  thy  glory  gone ! 
Fall'n  is  thy  temple,  Solomon  ! 

Ne'er  did  Barbaric  kings  behold. 
With  all  Ihcir  shining  gems,  their  burnish'd  gold, 

A  fane  so  perfect,  bright,  and  fair : 
For  God  himself  was  wont  t'  inhabit  there. 

Between  the  cherubim  his  glory  stood. 
While  the  high-priest  alone  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour view'd. 
How  fondly  did  the  Tyrian  artist  strive. 

His  name  to  latest  time  should  live ! 
Such  wealth  the  stranger  wonder'd  to  behold ', 
Gold  wore  the  tablets,  and  the  vases  gold. 

Of  cedar  such  an  ample  store. 
Exhausted  Lebanon  could  yield  no  more. 
Bending  before  the  Ruler  of  the  sky. 

Well  might  tlic  royal  founder  cry,- 


Fiil'd  with  an  holy  dread,  a  rcv'rcnd  fear, 
Will  God  in  very  deed  inhabit  here  7 

The  heaven  of  heavens  beneath  his  feet. 
Is  for  the  bright  inhabitant  unmeet : 

Archangels  prostrate  wait  his  high  com* 
mands. 
And  will  ho  deign  to  dwell  in  temples  made 
with  hands  7 

[preme  • 
Dan.  Yes,  Thou  art  ever  present,  Pow'r  Su« 
Not  circumscrib'd  by  time,  nor  fix'd  to  space, 
Confin'd  to  altars,  nor  to  temples  bound. 
In  wealth,  in  want,  in  freedom,  or  in  chains, 
In  dungeons  or  on  thrones,  the  faithful  find  theet 
E'en  in  the  burning  caldron  thou  wast  near 
To  Shadrach  and  the  holy  brotherhood  : 
The  unhurt  martyrs  bless'd  Thee  in  the  flames  ; 
They  sought,  and  found  Thee  ;  call'd,  and  Thou 

wast  there. 
Firtt  Jew.   How  chang'd  our  state !  Judab,- 

thy  glory  's  fallen  ! 
Thy  joys  for  hard  captivity  ezchang'd : 
And  thy  sad  sons  breathe  the  polluted  air 
Of  Babylon,  where  deities  obscene 
Insult  the  living  God  ;  and  to  his  servants, 
The  priests  ^f  wretched  idols  made  with  hands. 
Show  contumelious  scorn. 

Dan,  'Tis  heaven's  high  will. 

Second  Jew.  If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem ! 
If  I  not  fondly  cherish  thy  lov'd  image. 
E'en  in  the  giddy  hour  of  thoughtless  mirth  ; 
If  I  not  rather  view  thy  prostrate  walls 
Than  haughty  Babylon's  imperial  tow'rs — 
Then  may  my  tongue  refuse  to  frame  the  straimr 
Of  sweetest  harmony,  my  rude  right  hand 
Forget,  with  sounds  symphonius,  to  accord 
The  harp  of  Jesse's  son  to  Sion's  song. 
First  Jew.  Oft  on  Euphrates'  ever  verdanf 

banks 
Where  drooping  willows  form  a  moumfhl  shade 
With  all  the  pride  which  prosp'rous  fortune* 

give. 
And  all  th'  unfeeling  mirth  of  happy  men, 
Th*  insulting  Babylonians  ask  a  song; 
Such  songs  as  erst  in  better  days  were  sung 
By  Korah's  sons,  or  heav'n-taught  Asaph  set 
To  loftiest  measures;  then  our  bursting  hearts 
Feel  all  their  woes  afresh  ;  the  gslling  chain 
Of  bondage  crushes  then  the  free-born  soul 
With  wringing  anguish  from  the  trembling  lip 
Th'  unfinish'd  cadence  falls ;  and  the  big  tear, 
While  it  relieves,  betrays  the  wo-fraught  soul. 
For  who  can  view  Eupnrates'  pleasant  stream. 
Its  drooping  willows,  and  its  verdant  banks. 
And  not  to  wounded  memory  recall 
The  piny  groves  of  fertile  Palestine, 
The  vales  of  Solyma,  and  Jordan's  stream  ! 
Dan.  Firm  faith  and  deep  submission  to  high 

heaven 
Will  teach  us  to  endure  without  a  murmur 
What  seems  so  hard.  Think  what  the  holy  host 
Of  patriarchs,  saints,  and  prophets  have  sub- 

tain'd. 
In  the  blest  cause  of  truth !  And  shall  not  we, 
O  men  of  Judah  !  dare  what  these  have  dar!d 
And  boldly  pass  throusfh  the  refining  fire 
Of  fierce  affliction  7  Yes,  be  witness.  Heaven i 
Old  as  I  am,  I  will  not  shrink  at  death. 
Come  in  what  shape  it  may,  if  God  so  will. 
By  peril  to  confirm  and  prove  my  faitht 
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Oh !  I  would  dare  yori  den  of  hungry  lions, 
Rather  than  pause  to  fill  the  task  assigned 
By  wisdom  Infinite.    Nor  think  I  boast, 
Not  in  myself,  but  in  thy  strength  I  trust, 
Spirit  of  God! 

First  Jew.        Prophet,  thy  words  support, 
And  raise  our  sinking  souls. 

DajL  Behold  yon  palace; 

There  proud  Belshazzar  keeps  his  wanton  court ! 
I  knew  it  once  beneath  another  lord. 
His  grandsire,*  who  subdu'd  Jehoiachin, 
And  hither  brought  sad  Jadah*8  captive  tribes ; 
And  with  them  brought  the  rich  and  precious 

relics  \ 

Of  our  fam*d  temple ;  all  the  holy  treasure, 
The  golden  vases,  and  the  sacred  cups. 
Which  grac*d,  in  happier  times,  the  sanctuary. 
Second  Jew,  May  He  to  whose  blest  use  they 
were  devoted. 
Preserve  them  from  pollution ;  and  once  more, 
in  his  own  gracious  time  restore  the  temple ! 
Dan,  I,  with  some  favoured  youths  of  Jewish 
race 
Was  lodg*d  in  the  king's  palace,  and  instructed 
In  all  the  various  learning  of  the  East ; 
But  He,  on  whose  great  name  our  fathers  call'd. 
Preserved  us  from  the  perils  of  a  court, 
WarnM  us  to  guard  our  youthful  appetites. 
And  still  with  holy  fortitude  reject 
The  pampering  viands  Luxury  presented ; 
Fell  Luxury ;  more  perilous  to  youth 
Than  storms  or  quicksands,  poverty  or  chains : 
Second  Jew,  He  who  can  guard  'gainst  the 
low  baiti  of  sense. 
Will  find  Temptations  arrows  hurtless  strike 
Against  the  brazen  shield  of  Temperance. 
For  'tis  th'  inferior  appetites  enthral 
The  man,  and  quench  th'  immortal  light  within 

him ; 
The  senses  take  the  soul  an  easy  prey, 
And  sink  th'  imprison'd  spirit  into  brute. 
Dan,  Twice,t  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  did  I  ex- 
pound 
The  visions  of  the  king ;  his  soul  was  touch'd. 
And  twice  did  he  repent,  and  prostrate  fall 
Before  the  God  of  Daniel :  yet  again, 
Pow'r,  flattery,  and  prosperity,  undid  him. 
When  from  the  lofty  ramparts  of  his  palace 
He  view'd  the  splendours  of  the  royal  city, 
That^magazine  of  wealth,  which  proud  Euphra- 
tes 
Wafls  from  each  distant  corner  of  the  earth ; 
When  he  beheld  the  adamantine  tow'rs. 
The  brazen  gates,  the  bulwarks  of  his  strength, 
The  pendant  gardens.  Art's  stupendous  work, 
The  wonder  of  the  world  !  the  proud  Chaldean, 
Mad  with  th'  intoxicating  fumes  which  rise 
When  uncontroll'd  ambition  grasps  at  once 
Dominion  absolute,  and  boundless  wealth. 
Forgot  he  was  a  man,  forgot  his  god ! 

*  This  mighty  Babylon  is  mine,'  he  cry'd  ; 

*  My  wond'rous  pow'r,  my  godlike  arm  achiev'd 

it 
I  scorn  submission  ;  own  no  Deity 
Above  my  own.' — While  the  blasphemer  spoke. 
The  wrath   of  Heav'n  inflicted  instant  ven- 
geance; 


*  Nebuchadneseear. 

t  Daniel,  chap.  ii.  and  iv. 


Stripp'd  him  of  that  bright  reason  he  abus*d  i 
And  drove  him  from  the  cheerful  haunts  of  men/ 
A  naked,  wretched,  helpless,  senseless  thing ; 
Companion  of  the  brutes,  his  equals. now. 
First  Jew,    Nor  does  his  impious  grandson^ 
proud  Belshazzar, 
Fall  short  of  his  offences ;  nay,  he  wants 
The  valiant  spirit  and  the  active  soul 
Of  his  progenitor ;  for  Pleasure's  slave. 
Though  bound  in  silken  chains,  and  only  tied 
In  flowery  fetters,  seeming  light  and  loose. 
Is  more  subdu'd  than  the  rash  casual  victim 
Of  anger  or  ambition  ;  these  indeed 
Bum  with  a  fiercer  but  a  short-lived  fire  ; 
While  pleasure  with  a  constant  flame  consumes,* 
War  slays  her  thousands,  but  destructive  Plea- 
sure, 
More  fell,  more  fatal,  her  ten  thousands  slays  : 
The  young  luxurious  king.she  fondly  wooe 
In  ev'ry  shape  of  am'rous  blandishment; 
With  adulation  smooth  ensnares  his  soul ; 
With  love  betrays  him,  and  with  wine  inflames. 
She  strews  her  magic  poppies  o'er  his  couch, 
And  with  delicious  opiates  charms  him  down. 
In  fatal  slumbers  bound.     Though  Babyk>n 
Is  now,  invested  by  the  warlike  troops 
Of  royal  Cyrus,  Persia's  valiant  prince ; 
Who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Median  king ; 
Darius^  fam'd  for  conquest,  now  prepares 
To  storm  the  city  :  not  the  impending  horrors 
Which  ever  wait  a  siege  have  pow'r  to  wake 
To  thought  or  sense  th'  intoxicated  king. 

Dan.  E'en  in  this  night  of  universal  dread, 
A  mighty  army  threat'ning  at  the  gates ; 
This  very  night,  as  if  in  scorn  of  danger, 
The  dissolute  Belshazzar  holds  s  feast 
Magnificently  impious,  meant  to  honour 
Belus,  the  fav'rite  Babylonish  idol. 
Lew'd  parasites  compose  his  wanton  court, 
Whose  impious  flatt'ries  sooth  his  monstrous^ 

crimes : 
They  justify  his  vices  and  extol 
His  boastful  phrase,  as  if  he  were  some  god : 
Whate'er  he  says,  they  say ;  what  he  commands^ 
Implicitly  they  do ;  they  echo  back 
His  blasphemies  with  shouts  of  loud  acclaim ; 
And  when  he  wounds  the  tortur'd  ear  of  Virtue, 
They  cry  **  All  hail !  Belshazzar  live  for  ever  I" 
To-night  a  thousand  nobles  fill  his  hall. 
Princes,  and  all  the  dames  who  grace  the  court; 
All  but  his  virtuous  motlier,  sage  Nitocris  : 
Ah  !  how  unlike  the  impious  king  her  son ! 
She  never  mingles  in  the  midnight  fray. 
Nor  crowns  the  guilty  banquet  with  her  pre 

senoe. 
The  royal  fair  is  rich  in  every  virtue 
Which  can  adorn  the  queen  or  grace  the  wo<r 

man. 
But  fiir  the  wisdom  of  her  prudent  counsels 
This  wretched  empire  had  been  long  undone. 
Not  fam'd  Semiramis,  Assyria's  pride. 
Could  boast  a  brighter  mind  or  firmer  soul ; 
Beneath  the  gentle  reign  of  Merodach,*  • 

Her  royal  lord,  our  nation  tasted  peace. 
Our  captive  monarch,  sad  Jehoiachin, 
Grown  gray  in  a  close  prison's  horrid  gloom. 
He  fre^  from  bondage ;   brought  the  hoar^ 
king 

"  3  Kings,  chap.  xxiv. 
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To  taste  once  more  the  long-fbr^tten  sweets     i 
Of  liberty  and  light,  sustainM  his  a?e, 
PoiurM  in  his  woonds  the  lenient  balm  of  kind- 
ness, 
And  blest  his  setting  hour  of  life  with  peace. 

[Sound  of  trumpeU  is  heard  at  a  dittanee. 
First  Jew,  That  soond  proclaims  the  banquet 

is  begun. 
Second  Jeto.    Hark!   the  licentious  uproar 

grows  more  loud. 
The  vaulted  roof  resounds  with  shouts  of  mirth, 
And  the  firm  palace  shakes !  Retire  my  friends ; 
This  madness  is  not  meet  for  sober  ears. 
If  any  of  our  race  were  found  so  near, 
*Twould  but  expose  us  to  the  rude  attack 
Of  ribaldry  obscene  and  impious  jests 
From  these  mad  sons  of  Belial,  more  inflamM 
To  deeds  of  riot  by  the  wanton  feast 

Dan,  Here  part  we  then  !  but  when  again  to 

meet 
Who  knows,  save  heaven  ?  Yet,  O  my  friends ! 

I  feel 
An  impulse  more  than  human  stir  my  breast 
Wrapt  in  prophetic  vision,*  I  behold 
Things  liid  as  yet  from  mortal  sight     I  see 
The  dart  of  vengeance  tremble  in  the  air. 
Ere  long  to  pierce  the  impious  king.  E*en 

now 
The  desolating  angel  stalks  abroad. 
And  brandishes  alofl  the  two-edgM  sword 
Of  retribution  keen ;  he  soon  will  strike, 
And  Babylon  shall  weep  as  Sion  wept 
Pass  but  a  little  while,  and  you  shall  see 
This  queen  of  cities  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
This  haughty  mistress  of  the  kneeling  world, 
How  shall  she  sit  dishonoured  in  the  dust. 
In  tarnishM  pomp  and  solitary  wo ! 
How  shall  she  shroud  her  glories  in  the  dark, 
And  in  opprobrious  silence  hide  her  head  ! 
Lament,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Chaldea ! 
For  thou  shalt  fall !  imperial  queen,  shalt  fall ! 
No    more    Sidonian    robes    shall    grace    thy 

limbs. 
To  purple  garments  sackcloth  shall  succeed ; 
And  sordid  dust  and  ashes  shall  supply 
The  odVous  nard  and  cassia.  Thou,  who  said*st 
I  AH,  and  there  is  none  beside  me  :  thou. 
E'en  thou,  imperial  Babylon,  shalt  fall ! 
Thy  glory  quite  eclipsM !  The  pleasant  sound 
Of  viol  and  of  harp  shall  charm  no  more  ; 
Nor  song  of  Syrian  damsels  shall  be  heard, 
Responsive  to  the  lute*s  luxurious  note  : 
But  the  lotid  bittern's  cry,  the  raven*s  croak. 
The   bat's  fell  scream,  the  lonely  owPs  dull 

plaint, 
And  ev*ry  hideous  bird,  with  omiuous  shriek. 
Shall  scare  affrighted.  Silence  from  thy  walls  : 
While  Desolation,  snatching  from  the  hand 
Of  Time  the  scythe  of  ruin,  sits  aloft^ 
Or  stalks  in  dreadful  majesty  abroad. 
I  see  th*  exterminating^  fiend  advance. 
E'en  now  I  see  her  glare  with  horrid  joy, 
^e  tower's  imperial  mould'ring  at  her  touch  ; 
Sne  glances  on  the  broken  battlement. 
She  eyes  the  crumbling  column,  and  enjoys 
The  work  of  ages  prostrate  in  the  dust — 
Then,  pointing  to  the  mischiefs  she  has  made. 
Exulting  cries,  This  once  was  Babylon  ! 

*  See  the  Prophecies  of  Isaish,  chap.  xlYii.  and  otbera. 


PART  II. 

Scene — the  court  of  Behhazzar,  The  hing  seat- 
ed on  a  magnijicent  throne.  Princes^  nobles^ 
and  attendants.  Ladies  of  the  court.  Music 
— A  superb  banquet, 

Istcour.    (rises  and  kneels,)    Hail  mighty 

king! 
2(f  eour.        Belshazzar,  live  for  ever ! 
3d  cour.  Sun  of  the  world,  and  light  of  kings, 

all  hail! 
4ih  cour.  With  lowly  rev'rence,  such  as  best 
becomes 
The  humblest  creatures  of  imperial  power, 
Behold  a  thousand  nobles  bend  before  thee ! 
Princes  far  fam'd,  and  dames  of  high  descent  r 
Yet  all  this  pride  of  wealth,  this  bo^t  of  beauty. 
Shrinks  into  nought  before  thine  awful  eye ! 
And  lives  or  dies  as  the  king  frowns  or  smiles ! 
Bel,  This  is  such  homage  as  becomes  your 
loves. 
And  suits  the  mighty  monarch  of  mankind. 
5th  cour.    The  bending   world  should  pros* 
trate  thus  before  thee  ; 
And  pay  not  only  praise  but  adoration  !• 
Belshazzar  (rises  and  comes  forward.) 
Let  dull  Philosophy  preach  selfldenial ; 
Let  envious  Poverty  and  snarling  Age 
Proudly  declaim  against  the  joys  they  know> 

not 
Let  the  deluded  Jews,  who  fondly  hope 
Some  fancied  heaven  hereafler,  mortify, 
And  loee  the  actual  blessings  of  this  world 
To  purchase  others  which  may  never  come. 
Our  gods  may  promise  leas,  but  give  us  more 
111  could  my  ardent  spirit  be  content 
With  meagre  abstinence  and  hungry  hope. 
Let  those  misjudging  Israelites,  who  want 
The  nimble  spirits  and  the  active  soul, 
Call  their  blunt  feelings  virtue  :  let  them  drudge. 
In  regular  progression,  through  the  round 
Of  formal  duty  and  of  daily  toil ; 
And  when  they  want  the  genius  to  be  happy,. 
Believe  their  harsh  austerity  is  goodness. 
If  there  be  gods,  they  meant  we  should  enjoy  :* 
Why  give  us  else  these  tastes  and  appetites  ? 
And  why  the  means  to  crown  them  with  indul- 
gence 7 
To  burst  the  feeble  bonds  which  hold  the  vulgar^ 
Is  noble  daring. 

1st  cour.  And  is  therefore  worthy 

The  high  imperial  spirit  of  Belshazzar. 
2d  cour.    Behold  a  banquet  which  the  gods' 

mi|^t  share ! 
Bel,  To-night,  my  friends,  your    monarch 
shall  be  blest 
With  ev'ry  various  joy ;  to-niffht  is  ours ; 
Nor  shall  the  envious  gods,  who  view  our  bliss. 
And  sicken  as  they  view,  to-night  disturb  us. 
Bring  all  the  richest  spices  of  the  E^st ; 
The  od'rons  cassia  and  the  dropping  myrrh, 
The  liauid  amber  and  the  fragant  gums, 
Rob  Gilead  of  its  balms,  Belshazzar  bids, 
And  leave  the  Arabian  groves  without  an  odour. 
Bring  freshest  flow'rs,  exhaust  the  blooming- 
spring. 
Twine  ^e  green   myrtle  with  the  short-Jiv'd» 

rofl»; 
And  ever,  as  the  blushing  garland  fades. 
We'll  learn  to  snatch  the  fugitive  delight^. 
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And  grasp  the  flying  joy  ere  it  escapes  us. 
Come-^fiU  the  smiling  goblet  for  the  king ; 
Belshazzar  will  not  let  a  moment  pass 
UnmarkM  by  some  enjoyment !  The  full  bowl 
Let  every  guest  partake  ! 

[Courtiers  kneel  and  drink. 
1st  cour,  Here*s  to  the  king ! 

Light  of  the  world,  and  glory  of  the  earth, 
Whose  word  is  fate  ! 

Bel.  Yes ;  we  are  likest  gods 

When  we  have  pow*r,  and  use  it    What  is 

wealth 
But  the  rich  means  to  gratify  desire  7 
I  will  not  have  a  wish,  a  hope,  a  thought, 
That  shall  not  know  fruition.  What  is  empire  ? 
The  privilege  to  punish  and  enjoy  : 
To  fffel  our  pow'r  in  making  others  fear  it ; 
To  taste  of  Pleasure's  cup  till  we  grow  giddy, 
And  think  ourselves  immortal !  This  is  empire ! 
My  ancestors  scarce  tasted  of  its  joys : 
Shut  from  the   sprightly  world,  and  all  its 

charms. 
In  cumbrous  majesty,  in  sullen  state 
And  dull  unsocial  dignity  they  liv'd ; 
Far  from  the  sight  of  an  admiring  world, 
That  world,  whose  gaze  makes  h^  the  charms 

of  greatness; 
They  nothing  knew  of  empire  but  the  name, 
Or  s|iw  it  in  the  looks  of  trembling  slaves ; 
And  all  they  felt  of  royalty  was  care. 
But  I  will  see,  and  know  it  of  myself; 
Youth,  Wealth,  and  Greatness  court  me  to  be 

blest. 
And  Pow'r  and  Pleasure  draw  with  equal  force 
And  sweet  attraction  *  both  I  will  embrace 
In  quick  succession  ;  this  is  Pleasure's  day  ; 
Ambition  will  have  time  to  reign  hereafter ; 
It  is  the  proper  appetite  of  age. 
The  lust  of  pow'r  shall  lord  it  uncontroU'd, 
When  all  the  gen'rous  feelings  grow  obtuse. 
And  stern  Dominion  holds,  with  rigid  hand, 
His  iron  rein,  and  sits  and  sways  alone. 
But  youth  is  Pleasure's  hour  ! 

ls<  cour.  Perish  the  slave 

Who,  with  official  counsel  would  oppose 
The  king's  desire,  whose  slightest  wish  is  law ! 
Bel,  Now  strike  the  lond-ton'd  lyre  and  softer 

lute; 
Let  me  have  music,  with  the  nobler  aid 
Of  poesy.    Where  are  those  cunning  men 
Who  boast,  by  chosen  sounds,  and  measur'd 

sweetness. 
To  set  the  busy  spirits  in  a  flame. 
And  cool  them  at  their  will  7  who  know  the  art 
To  call  the  hidden  powers  of  numbers  forth. 
And  make  that  pliant  instrument,  the  mind. 
Yield  to  the  pow'rful  sympathy  of  sound. 
Obedient  to  the  master's  artful  hand. 
Such  magic  is  song !  Then  give  me  song ; 
Yet  not  at  first  such  soul  dissolving  strains 
As  melt  the  soflen'd  sense ;  but  such  bold  mea- 
sures 
As  may  inflame  ray  spirit  to  despise 
Th'  ambitious  Persian,  that  presumptuous  boy, 
JiVho  rashly  dares  e'en  now  invest  our  city. 
And  menaces  th'  invincible  Belshazzar. 
[A  grand  concert  of  muHc^  after  tohieh  an  ode.] 

In  vain  shall  Persian  Cyrus  dare 
With  great  Belshazzar  wage  unequal  war : 
In  vain  Dariin  shall  eombinei 


Darius  4eader  of  the  Median  line ; 

While  fair  Euphrates'  stream  our  walls  ptotecttff 

And  great  Bclshazzar's  self  our  fate  directs. 

'  War  and  famine  threat  in  vain, 
While  this  demi-god  shall  reign ! 
Let  Persia's  prostrate  king  confess  his  pow'r, 
And  Media's  monarch  dread  his  vengeful  hour. 

On  Dura's*  ample  plain  behold 
Immortal  Belas,t  whom  the  nations  own ; 
Sublime  he  stands  in  buraish'd  gold, 
And  richest  offerings  his  bright  altars  crown. 

To-night  his  deity  we  here  adore. 
And  duo  libations  speak  his  mighty  pow'r. 

Yet  Belus'  self  not  more  we  own 
Than  great  Belshazzar  on  Chaldea's  throne. 

Great  Belshazzar  like  a  God, 

Roles  the  nations  with  a  nod ! 
To  great  Belshazzar  be  the  goblet  crown'd  ! 
Belshazzar's  name  the  echoing  roofs  rebound ! 

BeUh.  Enough !  the  kindling  rapture  fires  my 
brain. 
And  my  heart  dances  to  the  flattering  sounds, 
I  feel  myself  a  god !  Why  not  a  god  ! 
What  were  the  deities  our  fathers  worship'd  7 
What  was  great  Nimrod  our  imperial  founder  1 
What  greater  Belus,  to  whose  pow'r  divine 
We  raise  to-night  the  banquet  and  the  song 
But  youthful  heroes,  mortal,  like  myself, 
Who  by  their  daring  earn'd  divinity  ? 
They  were  but  men :  nay  some  were  less  than 

men. 
Though  now  rever'd  as  gods.  What  was  Anubis,- 
Whom  Egypt's  sapient  sons  adore  ?  A  dog  ! 
And  shall  not  I,  young,  valiant,  and  a  king". 
Dare  more  ?  do  more  ?  exceed  the  boldest  flights 
Of  my  progenitors  ? — Fill  me  more  wine, 
To  cherish  and  exalt  the  young  idea,  (he  drinks  ) 
Ne'er  did  Olympian  Jupiter  himself 
Quaff  such  immortal  draughts. 

lot  cour.  What  could  that  Canaan, 

That  heaven  in  hope,  that  nothing  in  possession, 
That  air-built  bliss  of  the  deluded  Jews, 
That  promis'd  land  of  milk  and  flowing  honey, 
What  could  that  fancy'd  Paradise  bestow 
To  match  these  generous  juices  7 

Belsh.  Hold — enough  I 

Thou  hast  rous'd  a  thought    By  Heav'n  I  wiU 

enjoy  it : 
A  glorious  thought!  which  will  exalt  to  rapture 
The  pleasure  of  the  banquet,  and  bestow 
A  yet  untasted  relish  of  delight 

let  cour.  What  means  the  king  7 

Belah.  The  Jews  !  said'st  thou  the  Jews ! 

let  cour.  I  spoke  of  that  undone,  that  outcast 
people. 
Those  tributary  creatures  of  thy  pow'r. 
The  captives  of  thy  will,  whose  very  breath 
Hangs  on  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  the  king. 

BelsA.  When  that  abandoned  race  was  hither 
brought, 

*  Daniel,  chtm.  iii. 

t  Bee  a  very  fine  description  of  the  temple  of  ibis  idoL 

The  low'ring  fkne 

Of  Bel.  Chaldean  Jove,  siiirpaninf  fkr 
That  Doric  temple,  which  the  Elean  chiefk 
Rais'd  to  their  thiinderer  from  the  apoila  of  war. 
Or  that  Ionic,  where  th'  Ephesian  bow'd 
To  Dian,  queen  of  heaven.    Ei|fbt  towers  ariss. 
Each  above  each,  immeasurable  height, 
A  monament  at  once  of  cartorn  pride, 
And  slavish  superstition,  See. 

Judak  Rut§rtd,  b.  t. 
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Were  not  the  choiceit  treafloreB  of  ^ir  temple^ 
(Devoted  to  their  God,  and  held  most  precious) 
Amonff  the  spoils  which  grac*d  Nebassar's* 

triumphs, 
And  lodged  in  Babylon? 

lat  coiir,  O  king !  they  were. 

S<^  eour.  The  Jews,  with  superstitious  awe, 
behold 
These  sacred  symbols  of  their  ancient  faith : 
Nor  has  captivity  abated  aught 
The  rev'rend  love  they  bear  these  holy  reliques. 
Though  we  deride  their  law,  and  scorn  their 

persons. 
Yet  never  have  we  yet  to  human  use 
Devoted  these  rich  vessels  set  apart 
To  sacred  purposes. 

BeUk,  I  joy  to  hear  it ! 

Go— fetch  them  hither.    They  shall  grace  our 

banqhet 
t)oes  no  one  stir  7  BelshaZzar  disobeyM  7 
And  yet  you  live  7  Whence  comes  this  strange 

reluctance  7 
This  new-born  rev*rence  for  the  helpless  Jews  7 
!rhis  fear  to  injure  those  who  can*t  revenge  it  7 
Send  to  the  sacred  treasury  in  haste, 
Let  all  be  hither  brought ; — who  answers  dies. 

[Thetf  go  out. 
The  mantlinff  wine  a  higher  joy  will  yield, 
PourM  from  uie  precious  flaggons  which  adorn*d 
Their  far-fam*d  temple,  now  in  ashes  laid. 
Oh  !  Hwill  exalt  the  pleasure  into  transport. 
To  gall  those  whining,  praying  Israelites ! 
I  lauffh  to  think  what  wild  dismay  will  seize 

them 
When  they  shall  learn  the  use  that  has  been 

made 
Of  all  their  holy  trumpery ! 

[  The  vessels  are  brought  in. 
fid  eour.  It  comes ; 

A  goodly  show !  how  bright  with  gold  and  gems! 
Far  fitter  for  a  vouthfill  monarches  board 
Than  the  cold  shrine  of  an  unheeding  Crod. 

Belsh,  Fill  me  that  massy  goblet  to  the  brim. 
Kow,  Abraham !  let  thy  wretched  race  expect 
The  fable  of  their  faith  to  be  fulfill*d ; 
Their  second  temple  and  their  promisM  king ! 
Now  will  they  see  the  god  they  vainly  serve 
Is  impotent  to  help ;  for  had  he  pow*r 
To  hear  and  grant  their  pray*r,  he  would  pre- 
vent 
This  profanation. 

{As  the  king  is  gding  to  drink^  thunder  is  heard : 
he  starts  from  the  throne^  spies  a  hand,  which 
iorites  on  the  toaU  these  words,  mine,  mens, 
TEKKL,  U7HARSIN.  Hs  Uts  fall  the  gohlet,  and 
stands  in  an  attitude  of  speechlesshorror.  AU 
ttart  and  seem  terrified.'] 
1st  eour.  (after  a  long  pause*  Oh,  transcend- 

ant  horror ! 
2<2  eour.  What  may  this  m^an  7  The  king  is 

greatly  mov*d ! 
3d  eour.  Nor  is  it  strange— who  unappaH'd 
can  view  it  7 
Those  sacred  cups !  I  doubt  we  've  gone  too  far! 
1st  eour.  Observe  the  fbar-struck  king.!  his 
starting  eyes 

*  Tlw  name  of  IfeliucbadiieBar  not  being  redacible  to 
tene.  I  bave  adopted  that  of  Nebaasar,  on  tbe  autliority 
of  the  ingenious  and  learned  Author  of  *  Jfudah  Re- 
stored.* 

Vox*  I.  O 


Roll  horribly.  Thrice  he  ewayM  to  tpeak^ 
And  thrice  his  tongue  refusM. 
Belsh.  (in  a  low  trembling  voice.)    Ye  mystitt 

words ! 
Thou  semblance  of  an  hand  !  illusive  forms! 
Ye  wild  fantastic  images,  what  are  ye  7 
Dread  shadows,  speak !  Explain  your  dark  im 

tent! 
Ye  will  not  answer  me — Alas !  I  feel 
I  am  a  mortal  now — My  fiiiling  limbs 
Refuse  to  bear  me  up.    I  am  no  god ! 
Gods  do  not  tremble  thus — Support  me,  hold  me: 
These  looeen'd  joints,  these  knees  which  smite 

each  other* 
Betray  I*m  but  a  man — a  weak  one  too ! 
1st  eour.  In  truth,  'tis  passing  strange,  and 

full  of  horror ! 
Belsh,  Send  for  the  learn'd  magicians,  every 

sage 
Who  deals  in  wizard  spells  and  magic  chaxms. 

\Some  go  outt 
1st  court.  How  fares  my  lord  the  king  7 
Besh.  Am  I  a  king  7 

What  pow'r  have  1 1  Ye  lying  slaves,  I  am  not 
Oh,  soul  distracting  sight !  but  is  it  real  7 
Perhaps  'tis  fancy  all,  or  the  wild  dream 
Of  mad  distemperature,  the  fumes  of  wine ! 
I'll  look  on  it  no  more ! — So— now  I'm  well ! 
I  am  a  king  again,  and  know  not  fear. 
And  yet  my  eyes  will  seek  that  fatal  spot, 
And  fondly  dwell  upon  the  sight  that  blasi 

them ! 
Again,  'tis  there !  it  is  not  fancy's  work* 
I  see  it  still !  'tis  written  on  the  wall ! 
I  see  the  writing,  but  the  viewless  writer. 
Who !  what  is  he !  Oh,  horror  !  horror !  horror  I 
It  cannot  be  the  God  of  these  poor  Jews ; 
For  what  is  He,  that  he  can  thus  afflict  7 
2d  eour.    Let  not  my  Lord  the  king  be  thus 

dismay'd. 
Sd  eour.  Let  not  a  phantom,  an  illusive  shadtf 
Disturb  the  peace  of  him  who  rules  the  world. 
Belsh.    No  more,  ye  wretched  sycophanisi 

no  more ! 
The  sweetest  note  which  flattery  now  can  strike^ 
Harsh  and  discordant  grates  upon  my  soul. 
Talk  not  of  pow'r  to  one  so  full  of  fear. 
So  weak,  so  impotent !  Look  on  that  wall ; 
If  thou  wonldst  soothe  my  soul  explain  thtf 

writinff. 
And  thou  shalt  be  my  oracle,  my  Grod ! 
O  tell  me  whence  it  came,  and  what  it  means^ 
And  I'll  believe  I  am  again  a  king ! 
Friends !  princes !  ease  my  troubled  breast,  an<i 

say 
What  do  the  jn^stie  characters  portend  7 
1st  court.  *TiB  not  in  us,  O  king,  to  ease  thy 

spirit ; 
We  are  not  skiU'd  in  those  mysterious  arts 
Which  wait  the  midnight  studies  of  tbe  sage : 
But  of  the  deep  diviners  thou  shalt  learn. 
The  wise  astrologers,  the  sage  magicians. 
Who,  of  events  unborn,  take  secret  note. 
And  hold  deep  commerce  with  the  unseen  world.- 

Enter  astalogers,  magicians,  Sfe.  S^e. 

Belsh.  Approach,  ye  sages,  'tis  the  king  com? 
mands.  [They  kneel. 

Astrologers.  HaU,  mighty  king  of  Babylon  f 
Belsh.  Nay,  rite  i 
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I  do  not  need  your  homage,  but  your  help ; 
The  world  may  worship,  you  must  counsel  me. 
He  who  declares  the  secret  of  the  king, 
No  common  honours  shall  await  his  skill ; 
Our  empire  shall  be  tax'd  for  his  reward. 
And  he  himself  shall  name  the  gift  he  wishes. 
A  splendid  scarlet  robe  shall  grace  his  limbs. 
His  neck  a  princely  chain  of  gold  adorn  : 
Meet  honours  for  such  wisdom  :  He  shall  rule 
The  third  in  rank  throughout  our  Babylon. 
2d  Astr.    Such  recompence    becomes   Bel- 

shazzar's  bounty; 
Let  the  king  speak  the  secret  of  his  soul ; 
Which  heard,  his  humble  creatures  shall  unfold. 
BeUh,  (points  to  the  wall.)  Be  *t  so — look  there 

— behold  those  characters ! 
Nay,  do  not  start,  for  I  will  know  their  meaning ! 
Ha !  answer ;  speak,  or  instant  death  awaits  you ! 
What,  dumb !  all  dumb  !  where  is  your  boasted 

skill  ?  [  They  confer  together. 

Keep  them  asunder — no  confederacy 

No  secret  plots  to  make  your  tales  agree, 
Speak,  slaves,  and  dare  to  let  me  know   the 

worst !  [  lyiey  kneel. 

IH  Astr.  O,  let  the  king  forgire  his  faithful 

servants  ! 
2d  Astr.  O  mitigate  our  threatened  doom  of 

death ; 
If  we  declare,  with  mingled  grief  and  shame, 
We  cannot  tell  the  secret  of  the  king. 
Nor  what  these  mystic  characters  portend  ! 
Belsh.    Off  with  their  heads !  Ye  shall  not 

live  an  hour ! 
Curse  on  your  shallow  arts,  your  lying  scronce ! 
'Tis  thus  you  practice  on  the  credulous  world. 
Who  think  you  wise  because  themselves  are 

weak  ! 
But  miscreants,  ye   shall  die !  the  pow*r  to 

punish 
Is  all  that  I  have  lefl  me  of  a  king. 

l§i  cour.  Great  sire,  suspend  their  punish- 
ment a  while ; 
Behold  Nitocris  comes,  thy  royal  mother  I 

Enter  Queen. 

Queen.  O  my  misguided  son ! 

Well  may*st  thou  wonder  to  behold  me  here : 
For  I  have  ever  shunnM  this  scene  of  riot. 
Where    wild    intemperance    and    dishonourM 

mirth 
Hold  festival  impure.    Yet,  O  Belshazzar ! 
I  could  not  hear  the  wonders  which  befcl. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  workings  of  despair : 
For,  spite  of  all  the  anguish  of  my  soul 
At  thy  offences,  I*m  thy  mother  still ! 
Against  the  solemn  purpose  I  had  formM 
Never  to  mix  in  this  unhallowM  crowd. 
The  wondrous  story  of  the  mystic  writing. 
Of  strange  and  awml  import,  brings  me  here  ; 
If  hap*ly  I  may  show  some  likely  means 
To  fathom  this  dark  mystery. 

Bel,  Speak,'0  queen  ! 

My  list*ning  soul  shall  hang  upon  thy  words, 
And  prompt  obedience  follow  them  ! 

Queen,  Then  hear  me. 

Among  thy  captive  tribes  which  hither  came 
To  grace  Nebassar^s  triumph,  there  wa&  brought 
A  ^outh  namM  Daniel,  favoured  by  high  Heav*n 
With  pow*r  to  look  into  the  secret  page 
Of  dim  Futurity *s  mysterious  volume. 


The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  him: 

No  vision  so  obscure,  so  deeply  hid, 

No  sentence  so  perplexM  but  he  can  solve  it  r 

He  can  unfold  the  dark  decrees  of  fate. 

Can  trace  each  crooked  labyrinth  of  thought. 

Each  winding  maze  of  doubt,  and  make  it  clear 

And  palpable  to  sense.     He  twice  explainM 

The  monarches  mystic  dreams.    The  holy  seer 

Saw,  with  prophetic  spirit,  what  befel 

The  king  long  afler.    For  his  wondVous  skill 

He  was  rewarded,  honoured,  and  caress'd. 

And  with  the  rulers  of  Chaldea  rankM : 

Though  now,  alas !  thrown  by,  his  services 

Forgotten  er  neglected. 

Bel.  Send  with  speed 

A  message  to  command  the  holy  man 
To  meet  us  on  the  instant. 

Nitocris.  I  already 

Have  sent  to  ask  his  presence  at  the  palaee ; 
And  lo !  in  happy  season  see  he  comes. 

Enter  Daniel. 

Bel.  Welcome,  thrice  venerable  sage  !   ap- 
proach. 
Art  thou  that  Daniel  whom  my  great  forefather 
Brought  hither  with  the  captive  tribes  of  Judah ! 

Daniel.  I  am,  O  king  ! 

Bel.        Then,  pardon,  holy  prophet ; 
Nor  let  a  just  resentment  of  thy  wrongs, 
And  long  neglected  merit,  shut  thy  heart 
Against  a  king's  request,  a  suppliant  king ! 

Daniel.  The  God  I  worship  teaches  to  for- 
give. 

Bel.  Then  let  thy  words  bring  comfort  to  my 
soul. 
I*ve  heard  the  spirit  of  the  ffods  is  in  thee ; 
That  thou  can'st  look  into  me  fates  of  men, 
With  prescience  more  than  humon  ! 

Daniel.  Hold,  O  king! 

Wisdom  is  from  above ;  *tis  God's  own  gift , 
I  of  myself  am  nothin? ;  but  from  Him 
The  little  knowledge  I  possess,  I  hold : 
To  him  be  all  the  glory ! 

Bel.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  indeed  dost  boast  that  wond'rons  gift, 
That  faculty  divine ;  look  there,  and  tell  me  ! 
O  say,  what  mean  those  mystic  characters  ? 
Remove  this  load  of  terror  fVom  my  souT, 
And  honours,  such  as  kings  can  give,  await 

thee. 
Thou  shalt  he  great  beyond  thy  souPs  ambition. 
And  rich  above  thy  wildest  dream  of  wealth  : 
Clad  in  the  scarlet  robe  our  nobles  wear. 
And  grac*d  with  princely  ensigns  thou  shalt 

stand 
Near  our  own  throne,  and  third  within  our  em 
pire. 

Daniel.  O  mighty  king,  thy  gifts  with  thee 
remain 
And  let  thy  high  rewards  on  others  fall. 
The  princely  ensign,  nor  the  scarlet  robe. 
Nor  yet  to  be  the  third  within  thy  realm, 
Can  touch  the  soul  of  Daniel.     Honour,  fame. 
All  that  the  world  calls  great,  thy  crown  itself^ 
Could  noyer  satisfy  the  vast  ambition 
Of  an  immortal  spirit;  I  aspire 
Beyond  thy  pow'r  of  giving  ;  my  high  hopes 
Reach  also  to  a  crown — ^but  'tis  a  crown 
Unfading  and  eternoL 

1st  cour.  Wond'rons  man  I 
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Our  iiriests  tsach  no  sach  notionfl; 

Daniel  Yet^Okin^r! 

Though  all  nnmoT'd  by  grandeur  or  by  gift, 
I  will  anfbld  the  high  decree  of  Heaven, 
And  straight  declare  the  mystery. 

BeL  Speak,  O  prophet! 

Daniel,  Prepare  to  hear  what  kings  have  sel- 
dom heard ; 
Prepare  to  hear  what  courtiers  seldom  tell, 
i^repare  to  hear  the  Truth.    The  mighty  God, 
Who  rules  the  sceptres  and  the  hearts  of  kings. 
Gave  thy  renown*d  forefather*  here  to  reign, 
With  such  extent  of  empire,  weight  of  pow*r. 
And  greatness  of  dominion,  the  widd  earth 
Trembled  beneath  the  terror  of  his  name, 
And  kingdoms  stood  or  fell  as  he  decreed. 
Oh !  dangerous  pinnacle  of  pow*r  supi'eme ! 
Who  can  stand  safe  upon  its  treacherous  top. 
Behold  the  gazing  prostrate  world  below. 
Whom  depth  and  distance  into  pigmies  shrink. 
And  not  grow  giddy  !  Babylon's  great  king 
Forgot  he  was  a  mauf  a  helpless  man, 
Subject  to  pain,  and  sin,  and  death,  like  others  ! 
But  who  shall  fight  against  Omnipotence  ? 
Or  who  bath  harden*d  his  obdurate  heart 
Arainst  the  Majesty  of  Heav'n,  and  proaper'd  7 
The  God  he  hath  insulted  was  aveng*d  | 
From  empire,  from  the  joys  of  social  lifej 
He  drove  him  forth ;  eztmguishM  reason's  lamp ; 
Qoench*d  that  bright  spark  of  deity  within  { 
CompellM  him  with  the  forest  brntes  to  roam 
For  scanty  pasture ;  and  the  mountain  dews 
Fell,  cold  and  wet«  on  his  defenceless  head. 
Till  he  confess'd, — Let  men,  let  monarchs  hear ! 
Till  he  confess'd,  Prioe  was  not  made  for  man. 
Nkotrit,  O  awful  instance  Of  divine  displea- 
sure! 
BeL  Proceed !  my  soul  is  wrapt  in  fix'd  at- 
tention ! 
DanieL  O  king!  thy  grandsire  not  in  vain 
had  sinn'd, 
If,  from  his  error  thou  hadst  learnt  the  trtftb. 
The  story  of  his  fall  thou  ofl  has  heard. 
But  has  It  taught  thee  wisdom  7  Thoti  like  him. 
Hast  been  elate  with  pow'r,  and  mad  with  pride, 
Like  him,  thou  hast  defy'd  the  living  GSod. 
Nay,  to  bold  thoughts  hast  added  &eda  more 

bold, 
^ou  hast  outwrought  the  pattern  he  bequeath'd 

thee. 
And  quite  outgone  example }  hast  profim'd 
With  impious  hand,  the  vessels  of  the  temple  : 
Those  vessels  sanctify'd  to  holiest  use. 
Thou  hast  poUuted  with  unhallow'd  lips. 
And  made  the  instruments  of  foul  debauch, 
Thou  hast  ador'd  the  gods  of  wood  and  stone, 
Vile,  senseless  deities,  the  work  of  hands : 
But  HE,  THE  Kino  of  kings,  and  i/)Kd  of  u>rd9. 
In  whom  exists  thy  life,  thy  soul,  thy  breath, 
On  whom  thy  being  hangs,  thou  hast  deny'd. 
1st  eour.  (aeide  to  the  otherB.)  With  what  an 

holy  boldness  he  reproves  him  ! 
2d  cour.  Such  is  the  fearless  confidence  of 
virtue ! 
And  such  the  righteous  eourage  those  mahitain 
Who  plead  the  cause  of  truth*    The  smallest 

word 
He  utters  had  been  death  to  half  the  court 

♦  Nebochadnegf . 


Bel.  Now  let  the  myotic  writing  be  explam'di 
Thrice  venerable  sage ! 

Daniel,  O  mighty  king ! 

Hear  then  its  awful  import :  Heaven  ha»  nuiA- 

ber'd 
7%y  days  of  royalty^  and  soon  will  end  them. 
Our  Ood  has  ioeigk*d  thee  in  the  even  balance 
Of  his  own  holy  Mto,  trndjinds  thee  wanting: 
And  last  thy  kingdom  shall  be  wrested  from  thes; 
And  know,  Mc  Mede  and  Persian  shall  possess  it, 

Bel,  {starts  vp,)  Prophet,  when  shall  this  be  7 

DanieL  In  God's  own  time ; 

Here  my  commission  ends ;  I  may  not  utter 
More  than  thou'st  heard;  but  oh!  rememb€(t 

king ! 
Thy  days  are  number'd :  hdar,  repent  and  live ! 

BeL  Say,  prophet^  what  can  penitence  avail  1 
If  Heaven's  decrees  immutably  are  fix'd. 
Can  pray'rs  avert  our  fate  7 

Daniel,  They  change  our  hearts,' 

And  thus  dispose  Omnipotence  to  mercy. 
'Tis  man  that  alters  t  God  is  still  the  same.* 
Conditional  are  all  Heav'n's covenants: 
And  when  th'  uplifted  thunder  is  withheld, 
'Tis  pray'r  that  deprecates  th'  impending  boltr 
Good  Hezekiab's*  days  were  number'd  too ; 
But  penitence  and  faith  were  mighty  pleas : 
At  Mercy's  throne  they  never  plead  in  vain. 

[He  is  going. 

BeL  Stay,  prophet,  and  receive  thy  promk'd 

The  scarlet  robe  and  princely  chain  are  thine'  • 


Babylon.   These  just 
Thou  well  may'st  claim,  though  sad  thy  prdL 
phecy ! 
Queen.  Be  not  deeeiv'd  my  son !  nor  let  th/ 
soul 
Snatch  an  uncertain  moment's  treach'rous  rest^ 
On  the  dread  brink  of  that  tremoidotts  gulf 
Which  yawns  beneath  thee.- 

Daniel,  O  unhappy  king. 

Know  what  must  happen  once  may  happen  soon/ 
Remember  that  'tis  terrible  to  meet 
Great  evils  unprepar'd !  and,  O  Belshazzar  ! 
In  the  wild  moment  of  dismay  and  death. 
Remember  thou  wast  warn'd !  and,  6  remembef  { 
Warnings  despis'd  are  condemnations  then. 

[Exeunt  Daniel  and  Queerti 
BeL    'Tis  well^-roy  soul  shakes  off  its  load 
of  care: 
'Tis  only  the  olMOure  is  terrible* 
Imagination  frames  events  unknown* 
In  wild  fantastic  shapes  of  hideous  ruin, 
And  what  it  fears  creates !— I  know  the  worst  f 
And  awful  is  that  worst  as  fear  could  feign : 
But  distant  are  the  ills  I  havtf  to  dread ! 
What  is  remote  may  be  uncertain  too ! — 
Ha !  princes !  hope  breads  in ! — This  may  not 
be. 
1st  eour.  Perhaps  this  D>aniel  is  in  leaguitf 
with  Persia ; 
And  brib'd  by  Cyrus  to  report  these  horrorsr 
To  weaken  and  impede  the  mighty  plans 
Of  thy  impnerial  mind. 

Bel,  *Tis  very  like« 

2d  eour.  Return  we  to  the  banquet 
BeL  t)are  we  venture  1 

•  9  Chroa.  ebay.  zxaiii.    Isaiab,  thap.  aonviif.- 
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3d.  eour.  Let  not  this  dreaming  aeer  disturb 
the  king. 
Against  the  pow*r  of  Cyrus  and  the  Mede 
Is  Babylon  secure.     Her  brazen  gates 
Mock  all  attempts  to  force  them.    Proud  Eu- 

phrates, 
A  wat'ry  bulwark,  guards  our  ample  city 
From  all  assailants.    And  within  the  walls 
Of  this  stupendous  capital  are  lodgM 
Such  vast  provisions,  such  ezhapstless  stores, 
As  a  twice  ten  years  siege  could  never  waste. 
Bel  {embraces  him.)  My  better  genius  t  Safe 
in  such  resources, 
I  mock  the  prophet — ^Turn  me  to  the  banquet ! 
[Aa  they  are  going  to  resitme  their  places  at  the 
banquet^  a  dreadful  uproar  is  heard^  tumultu- 
ous eries^  and  toarlike  sounds,    AU  stand  ter- 
rified. Enter  soldiers  with  their  swords  drawn 
and  wounded.] 

Soldier.  Oh,  helpless  Pabylon  !  Oh,  wretched 
kinff! 
Chaldea  is  no  more,  the  Mede  has  conquer*d ! 
The  victor  Cyrus,  like  a  mighty  torrent 
Comes  rushing  on,  and  marks  his  way  with  ruin! 
Destruction  is  at  hand  ;  escape  or  perish. 

Bel.  Impossible !  Villain  and  slave  thou  ly*st ! 
Euphrates  and  the  brazen  gates  secure  us. 
While  those  remain,  fielshazzar  laughs  at  dan- 
ger. 
Soldier.  Euphrates  is  diverted  fVom  its  course; 
The  brazen  ^ates  are  burst,  the  city  *i^  taken ; 
Thyself  a  pris*ner,  and  thy  empire  lost 
Bel.  Oh,  prophet !  I  remember  thee  indeed ! 

[He  runs  out.     TheyfoUow  in  the  utmost  confu- 
sion,] 

Enter  several  Jews,  Medes,  and  Babylonians.' 

1st  Jew.  He  comes,  he  comes!  the  long  pre- 
dicted prince, 
Cyrus,  the  destinM  instrument  of  Heaven, 
To  free  our  captive  nation,  and  restore 
Jehovah^s  temple.  Carnage  marks  his  way, 
And  Conquest  sits  upon  his  plume  crown'd  helm. 

fid  Jew.  What  noise  is  that? 

1st  Jew.  Hark  !  'tis  Belshazzar'iB  voice ! 

BeL  (without.)  O  soldier,  spare  my  life,  and 
aid  my  flight ! 
Such  treasures  shall  reward  the  gentle  deed 
As  Persia  never  saw.    I  *I1  be  thy  slave ; 
I  'II  yield  my  crown  to  Cvrus ;  I'll  adore 
His  gods  and  thine — I  '11  kneel  and  kiss  thy  feet. 
And  worship  thee. — It  is  not  much  I  ask — 
I  '11  live  in  bondage,  beggary  and  pain, 
So  thou  but  let  me  live. 

Soldier.  Die,  tyrant,  die ! 

Bel  O  Daniel !  Daniel !  Daniel ! 

Enter  Soldier. 

Soldier.  Belshazzar  's  dead  t 

The  wretched  king  breath'd  out  his  furious  soul 
In  that  tremendous  groan. 

1st  Jew.  Belshazzar's  dead  ! 

Then,  Judah,  art  thou  free  !  The  tyrant's  fallen ! 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  is  free  ! 


PART  III. 
Enter  Daniel  and  Jews. 


Dan.  Bel  boweth  down,*  and  haughty  Neba 
stoops ! 
The  idols  fall ;  the  god  and  worshipper 
Together  fall !  together  they  bow  down ! 
Each  other,  or  themselves  they  cannot  save. 
O,  Babylon,  where  is  thy  refuge  now  7 
Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge,  meant  to  save. 
Pervert  thee  ;  and  thy  blessing  is  thy  bane ! 
Where  are  thy  brutish  deities,  Chaldea  7 
Where  are  thy  gods  of  gold  ?— Oh,  Lord  of  life  I 
Thou  very  God  !  so  fall  thy  foes  before  thee  ! 
ist  Jew.  So  fell  beneath  the  terrors  of  Thy 
name 
The  idol  Chemosh,  Moab's  empty  trust ; 
So  Ammonitish  Moloch  sunk  before  Thee ; 
So  fell  Philistine  Dagon  :  so  shall  fall. 
To  time's  remotest  period,  all  thy  foes. 
Triumphant  Lord  of  Hosts  ! 

Daniel.  How  chang'd  our  fits  ! 

Not  for  myself,  O  Judah  !  but  for  thee 
I  shed  these  tears  of  joy.     For  I  no  more 
Must  view  the  cedars  which  adorn  the  brow 
Of  Syrian  Lebanon  ;  no  more  shall  see 
Thy  pleasant  stream,  O  Jordan  !  nor  the  flock» 
Which  whiten  all  the  mountains  of  Judea ; 
No  more  these  eyes  delighted  shall  review 
Or  Carmel's  hisights,  or  Sharon's  flow'ry  vales. 
I  must  remain  in  Babylon  !  So  Heav'n, 
To  whose  awards  I  bow  me,  has  decreed.^ 
I  ne'er  shall  see  thee,  Salem  !  I  am  old ; 
And  few  and  toilsome  are  my  days  to  come. 
But  we  shall  meet  in  those  celestial  climes, 
Compar'd  with  which  created  glories  sink ; 
Where  sinners  shall  have  pow'r  to  harm  no 

more, 
A{id  martyr'd  Virtue  rests  her  weary  head. 
Though  ere  my  day  of  promis'd  grace  shall 

come, 
I  shall  b^  tried  by  perils  strange  and  new ; 
Nor  shall  I  taste  of  death,  so  have  I  leam'd. 
Till  I  have  seen  the  captive  tribes  restor'd. 
1st  Jew.  And  shall  we  view,  once  more,  thy 
hallow 'd  towers. 
Imperial  Salem  7 

Dan.  Yes,  my  youthful  friends ! 

You  shall  behold  the  second  temple  rise,t 
With  grateful  ecstacy ;  but  we,  your  sires. 
Now  l^nt  with  hoary  age ;  we,  whose  charm'd 

eyes 
Beheld  the  matchless  glories  of  the  first. 
Should  weep,  rememb'ring  that  we  onoe  had 

seen 
That  model  of  perfection ! 

2d  Jew.  Never  more 

Shall  such  a  wond'rous  structure  grace  the 
earth! 
Dan.  Well  have  you  borne  affliction,  men  of 
Judah ! 
Well  have  sustain'd  your  portion  of  distress  : 
And,  unrepining,  drank  the  bitter  dregs 
Of  adverse  fortune  !  Happier  days  await  yon. 
O  guard  against  the  perils  of  success ! 
Prosperity  dissolves  the  yielding  soul. 
And  the  bright  sun  of  shining  rortune  melts 
The  firmest  virtue  down.    Beware  my  f^iends^ 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  prosperity  ! 
Defend  your  sliding  hearts;  and,  trembling, 

think 
How  those,  who  buffetled  Affliction's  waves 
•  Iiaiah,  chap.  xlvi.  t  ^-^^a,  chap.  i. 
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With  ▼ig'roiu  virtue,  sank  in  PleaMire*B  calm. 
He,*  who  of  special  grace  had  been  allowM 
To  rear  the  hallowM  fane  to  Israers  God, 
By  wealth  corrupted,  and  by  ease  debauched, 
ForsoolL  the  Grod  to  whom  he  rais*d  the  fane ; 
And,  sunk  in  sensual  sloth,  consnmM  his  days 
In  vile  idolatrous  rites, — ^Nor  think,  my  sons. 
That  virtue  in  sequeaterM  solitude 
Is  always  fi)und.     Within  the  inmost  soul 
The  hidden  tempter  lurks ;  nor  less  betrays 
In  the  still  seeming  safety  of  retreat. 
Than  where  the  world  her  snares  entangling 

spreads,  * 

More  visible  to  sense.  Guard  every  thought : 
Who  thinks  himself  secure  is  half  undone; 
For  Sin,  unwatch'd,  may  reach  the  sanctuary  : 
'Tis  not  the  place  preserves  us.    Righteous  Lot 

*  Solomon. 


Stem*d  the  strong  current  of  G>rniption*s  tide, 
E'en  in  polluted  Sodom ;  safe  he  liv'd. 
While  circumspective  Virtue's  watchfiil  eye 
Was  anxiously  awake :  but  in  the  shade. 
Far  from  the  obvious  perils  which  alarm 
With  palpable  temptation,  secret  sin 
Ensnar'd  his  soul ;  he  trusted  in  himself; 
Security  betray'd  him,  and  he  fell. 

2d,  Jew,  Thy  prudent  counsels  in  our  heaits 
shall  live. 
As  if  a  pen  of  adamant  had  g^ravM  them. 

let  Jew,    The  dawn  approaches ;  let  us  part, 
my  friend. 
Secure  of  peace,  since  tyranny  is  fallen. 

Dan.  So  perish  all  thine  etiemies,  O  Lord ; 
So  mighty  God,  shall  perish  all  who  seek 
Corrupted  pleasures  in  the  turbid  waves 
Of  life's  polluted  stream,  and  madly  quit 
The  living  fountain  of  perennial  grace  1 


DANIEL: 

A  SACRED  DRAMA. 

The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  oometh  in  his  stead. 

Prooerh§  of  Soiomtm. 

On  peutdes  plus  grands  rois  surprendre  la  justice. 

Incapable  de  tromper, 

lis  out  peine  a  s*echapper 

Des  pieges  de  Tartifice. 
Un  coBur  noble  ne  pent  soupconner  en  antrui 

La  baseesse  et  la  malice 

Qu'il  ne  sent  point  en  lui. 

Esther.     Dragedie  de  Raeine. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


Darius,  king  of  Media  and  Babylon. 
SoRAws™*!  courUers,  enemies  to  Daniel. 


Araspks,  a  young  Median  lord,  firiend  and 

convert  to  Ihiniel. 
Danuel. 


Scene — The  eity  of  Babylon. 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 


PART  I. 

Pharnaoes,  soranus. 

Phar,  Yes  ! — I  have  noted  with  a  jealous  eye, 
The  pow*r  of  this  new  favorite !  Daniel  reigns, 
And  not  Darius !  Daniel  guides  the  springs 
Which  move  this  mighty  empire.  High  he  sits. 
Supreme  in  favour  with  both  prince  and  people. 
Where  is  the  spirit  of  our  Median  lords. 
Tamely  to  crouch  and  bend  the  supple  knee 
To  this  new  god  !  By  Mithras,  'tis  too  much ! 
Shall  ^eat  Arbaces'  race  to  Daniel  bow ! 
A  foreigner,  a  captive,  and  a  Jew  7 
Something  must  be  devis'd,  and  that  right  soon. 
To  shake  his  credit 

Sor,  Rather  hope  to  shake 

The  mountain  pine,  whose  twisting  fibres  clasp 
The  earth,  deep  rooted !  Rather  hope  to  shake 


The  Scythian  Taurus  from  his  central  base ! 
No— Daniel  sits  too  absolute  in  pow'r. 
Too  firm  in  ftvour,  for  the  keenest  shafl 
Of  nicely-aiming  jealousy  to  reach  him. 

Phar,  Rather  he  sits  too  high  to  sit  securely. 
Yes !  he  has  reach'd  that  pinnacle  of  pow'r 
Which  closely  touches  on  depression's  verge. 
Hast  thou  then  liv'd  in  courts  7  hast  thou  grown 

gray 
Beneath  the  mask  a  subtle  statesman  wears, 
To  hide  his  secret  soul,  and  dost  not  know 
That  of  all  fickle  Fortune's  transient  gifls. 
Favour  is  most  deceitful  ?  'Tis  a  beam. 
Which  darts  uncertain  brightness  for  a  moment ! 
The  faint  precarious,  fickly  shine  of  pow'r ; 
Giv'n  without  merit,  by  caprice  withdrawn. 
No  trifle  is  so  small  as  what  obtains. 
Save  that  which  loses  favour ,  'tis  a  breath. 
Which  hangs  upon  a  smile !  A  look,  a  word, 
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A  frown,  the  air-bailt  tower  of  fortune  shakes. 

And  down  the  unsubstantial  fabric  falla ! 

Dar)U8,  juBt  and  clement  as  he  is, 

If  I  mistake  novmay  be  wrought  upon 

By  pra4ent  wiles,  by  Flattery's  pleasant  cup, 

Administer'^  with  caution. 

jS^.  But  the  means  ? 

For  Daniel's  life  (a  foe  must  grant  him  that) 
|s  so  relate  with  goodness,  so  adom'd 
With  every  virtue  so  exactly  squar'd 
By  wisdom's  nicest  rules,  'twill  be  most  hard 
To  charge  him  wfth  the  shadow  of  offence. 
]^are  is  his  fame  as  Scythia's  mountain  spows. 
When  not  a  breath  pollutes  them  !  O  Pharnaces, 
I've  scann'd  the  actions  of  his  daily  life 
With  ail  th'  industrious  molipe  of  a  foe ; 
^nd  nothing  mpetM  mine  eye  but  deeds  of  hon- 
our | 
In  office  pure ;  for  equitable  acts 
Renown'd  :  injnstic  and  impartial  truth. 
The  Grecian  Themis  is  not  more  severe. 

pJiar.  By  yon  bright  sun,  thou  blazon'st  forth 
his  praise 
As  if  with  rapture  thou  did'st  read  the  page 
y/hete  thpBP  fkir  deeds  are  written  ! 

Sor.  Thou  mistak'st 

I  only  meant  to  show  what  cause  we  have 
To  hate  and  fear  him.    I  but  meant  to  paint 
His  popular  virtues  and  eclipsing  merit 
Then  for  devotion  and  religious  zeal, 
Who  so  renown'd  as  Daniel  ?  Of  his  law 
Observant  in  th'  extreme.    Thrice  ev'ry  day 
With  prostrate  reverence,  he  adores  his  God : 
With  superstitious  awe  his  face  he  turns 
Tow'rds  his  beloy'd  Jerusalem,  as  if 
^ome  local,  partial  God,  mieht  there  be  found 
To  hear  his  supplication.     No  affair 
Of  state,  no  business  so  importunate, 
No  pleasure  so  alluring,  no  employ 
Of  such  high  import,  to  seduce  his  zeal 
From  this  observance  due  ! 

Phar.  There,  there  be  falls ! 

Enough  my  fr*end  !  His  piety  destroys  him. 
There,  at  the  very  footstool  of  his  God, 
Where  he  implores  protection,  there  I'll  crush 
him. 

Sor.  What  means  Pharnaces  ? 

Phar,  Ask  not  what  I  mean, 

The  new  idea  floating  in  my  brain 
Has  yet  reoeiv'd  no  form.     *Tis  yet  too  soon 
To  give  it  body,  circumstance,  or  breath. 
The  seeds  of  mighty  deeds  are  lab'ring  here. 
And  struggling  for  a  birth !  'Tis  near  the  hour 
The  king  is  wont  to  summon  us  to  council : 
Ere  that,  this  big  conception  of  my  mind 
I'U  shape  to  form  and  being.    Thou,  mean- 
while. 
Convene  our  chosen  friends :  for  I  shall  need 
The  aid  of  all  your  councils,  and  the  weight 
of  grave  authority. 

Sor,  Who  shall  be  trusted  7 

Phar,  With  our  immediate  motive  none, 
except 
A  chosen  band  of  friends,  who  most  repine 
At  Daniel's  exaltation. — But  the  scheme 
I  meditate  must  be  discloe'd  to  all 
Who  bear  high  office ;  all  our  Median  rulers, 
Princes  and  captains,  presidents  and  lords ; 
All  must  assemble.    'Tis  a  common  cause : 
^11  bpt  the  young  Araspes :  he  inplinps 


To  Daniel  and  his  God.    He  sits  attent, 
With  ravish'd  ears,  to  listen  to  his  lore. 
With  rev'rence  names  Jerusalem,  and  reads 
Tlie  volume  of  the  law.    No  more  he  bows 
To  hail  the  golden  Ruler  of  the  Day, 
But  looks  for  some  great  Prophet,  greater  far. 
So  they  pretend,  Uian  ])i|ithras!  From    him 

therefore. 
Conceal  whate'er  of  injury  is  devis'd 
'Gainst  Daniel.    Be  it  to  thy  care  to-day 
To  keep  him  from  the  council. 

Sor.         ^  'Tis  well  thought 

'Tis  now  about  the  hour  of  Daniel's  prayer  •' 
Araspes  too  is  with  him !  and  to  day 
They  will  not  sit  in  council.    Haste  we  then 
Designs  of  high  importance,  once  conceiv'd 
ShoiUd  be  acpompliah'd !  Genius  which  dis- 

corns. 
And  courage  which  achieves,  despise  the  aid 
Of  ling'ring  Circumspection  !  The  keen  spirit 
Seizes  the  prompt  occasion,  makes  the  thought 
Start  into  instant  action,  and  at  once 
Plans  ^d  performs,  resolves  and  ej^ecutes ! 


PART  II. 

Sctne — DanieVa  house, 

DANIEL,  ARASPES. 

Araopes.  Peocbed,  prooeed,  thrice  yenerabb 

Enlighten  my  dark  mind  with  this  new  ray, 
This  dawning  of  salvation  !  Tell  me  more 
Of  this  expected  King  !  this  Comforter  ! 
This  Promise  of  the  nations !  this  great  Hope 
Of  anxious  Israel !  This  unborn  Prophet ! 
This  wonderful,  this  mighty  Counsellor  1 
This  everlasting  Lord  !  this  Prince  of  Peaoe  ! 
This  balm  of  Gilead,   which  shall  heal    the 

wounds 
Of  universal  nature  !  this  Messiah  ! 
Redeemer,  Saviour,  Sufferer,  Victim,  God  ! 

Dan.  Enoufih  to  animate  our  faith,  we  know. 
But  iiot  enough  to  soothe  the  curious  pride 
Of  vain  philosophy  !  Enough  to  cheer 
Our  path  we  see,  the  rest  is  hid  in  clouds ; 
And  heaven's  own  shadows  rest  upon  the  view  ! 

AroM.  Go  on  blest  sage !  I  could  for  ever  heari 
Untir'd,  thy  admonition  !  tell  me  how 
I  shall  obtain  the  favour  of  that  God 
I  but  begin  to  know,  but  fain  would  serve. 

Dan.  By  deep  humility,  by  faith  unfeigu'd. 
By  holy  deeds,  best  proof  of  living  faith  i 
O  Faith,*  thou  wonder-working  principle, 
Eternal  substance  of  our  present  hope. 
Thou  evidence  of  things  invisible ! 
What  cannot  man  sustain,  sustain'd  by  thee  ! 
The  time  would  fail,  and  the  bright  star  of  day 
Would  quench  his  beams  in  ocean,  and  resign 
His  empire  to  the  silver  queen  of  ni^lit ; 
And  she  again  descend  the  steep  of  heaven. 
If  I  should  tell  what  wonders  Faith  achiev'd 
By  Gideon,  Barak,  and  the  holy  seer, 
Elkanah's  son  ;  the  pious  Gileadite, 
Ill-fated  Jephthah  !  He  of  Zorah  toot 
In  strength  unequall'd  ;  and  the  shepherd-king, 
Who  vanquish'd  Gath's  foU  giant !  Need  I  tell 
Of  holy  prophets,  who  by  conqu'ring  Faith, 
f  Hebrews,  el)ap.  zi.  t  Santson. 
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Wrought  deeds  incredible  to  mortal  sense ; 
Vanqoiah'd  contending  kingdoms,  quellM  the 

rage 
Of  furious  pestilence,  extinguished  fire  ! 
Victorious  Faith !  others  by  thee  endur'd 
Exile,  disgrace,  captivity,  and  death ! 
Some  uncomplaining,  bore  (nor  be  it  deem*d 
The  meanest  exercise  of  well-try  *d  Faith) 
The  cruel  mocking,  and  the  bitter  taunt. 
Foul  obloquy,  and  undeaervM  reproach  : 
Despising  shame,  that  death  to  human  pride  ! 
Aras,  How  shall  this  faith  be  sought  7 
Dan.  By  earnest  prayer, 

Solicit  first  the  wisdom  fVom  above  : 
Wisdom,  whose  fruits  are  purity  and  peace  ! 
Wisdom  i  that  bright  intelligence,  which  sat 
Supreme,  when  with  his  golden  compasses* 
Th*  Eternal  plannM  the  iabric  of  the  world, 
ProducM  his  fiiir  idea  into  light. 
And   said,  that  all  was  go^!  Wisdom,  blest 

beam ! 
The  brightness  of  the  everlasting  light ! 
The  spotless  mirror  of  the  power  of  God  ! 
The  reflex  image  of  th*  all  perfect  Mind ! 
A  stream  translucent,  flowing  from  the  source 
Of  glory  infinite  !  a  cloudless  light ! 
Defilement  cannot  touch  nor  sin  pollute 
Her  unstainM  purity  !  Not  Ophir^s  gold, 
Nor  Ethiopians  gems  can  match  her  price  I 
The  ruby  of  the  mine  is  pale  before  her  ! 
And,  like  the  oil  Elisha's  bounty  bless*d. 
She  is  a  treasure  which  doth  grow  by  use, 
And  multiply  by  spending  I  She  contains. 
Within  herself  the  sum  of  excellence. 
If  riches  are  desired,  wisdom  is  wealth  ! 
If  prudence,  where  shall  keen  Invention  find 
Artificer  more  cunning  7  If  renown. 
In  her  right  hand  it  comes  !  If  piety. 
Are  not  her  labours  virtues  7  If  the  lore 
Which  sage  Experience  teaches,  lo  !  she  scans 
Antiquity's  dark  truths ;  the  past  she  knows. 
Anticipates  the  future ;  not  by  arts 
Forbidden,  of  Chaldean  sorcerer. 
But  firom  the  piercing  ken  of  deep  Foreknow- 
ledge. 
From  her  sure  science  of  the  human  heart 
She  weighs  efiecta   with  causes,  ends  with 

means; 
Resolving  all  into  the  sovereign  will. 
For  earthly  blessings  moderate  be  thy  pray*r 
And  qualified ;  for  li^ht,  for  strength,  for  grace, 
Unbounded  thy  petition. 

Aras.  Now,  O  prophet ! 

Explain  the  secret  doubts  which  rack  my  mind, 
And  my  weak  sense  confound.    Give  me  some 

line 
To  sound  the  depths  of  Providence  !  O  say. 
Why  the  ungodly  prosper  7  why  their  root 
Shoots  deep,  and  their  thick  branches  flourish 

fair. 
Like  the  green  bay  tree?  why  the  righteous 

man. 
Like  tender  plants  to  shiv*ring  winds  expos*d, 
Is  stripM  and  torn,  in  naked  Virtue  bare. 
And  nippM  by  cruel  Sorrow's  biting  blast  7 
Explain,  O  Daniel,  these  mysterious  ways 
To  my  fiiint  apprehension  !  For  as  yet 
I  *ve  much  to  learn.  Fair  Truth's  immortal  sun 

*See  Psradise  liMit,  book  vil.  line  S2S.    Proverln^ 
cbap.  viii.  ver.  87. 


Is  sometimes  hid  in  clouds ;  not  that  her  light 
Is  in  itself  defective ;  but  obscur'd 
By  my  weak  prejudice,  imperfect  Faith, 
And  all  the  thousand  causes  which  obstruct 
The  growth  of  goodness. 

Dan,  Follow  me,  Araspes. 

Within  thou  shalt  peruse  the  sacred  page. 
The  book  of  life  eternal !  that  will  show  thee 
The  end  of  the  ungodly  ;  thou  wilt  own 
How  short  their  longest  period ;  wilt  perceive 
How  black  a  night  succeeds  their  brightest  dayl 
Thy  purged  eye  will  see  God  is  not  slack. 
As  men  count  slackness,  to  fulfil  his  word. 
Weigh  well  this  book  ;  and  may  the  Spirit  of 

grace, 
Who  stamp'd  the  seal  of  truth  on  the  blessM 

page. 
Descend  into  thy  soul,  remove  thy  doubts. 
Clear  the  perplex'd,  and  solve  the  intricate. 
Till  faith  be  lost  in  sight,  and  hope  in  joy !  ^ 


FART  IIL 

Darius  on  his  throne — Pharnaces,    Soranus, 
princes^  presidenta^  and  courtiers* 

Pham.  Hail !  king  Darius,  live  for  ever  ! 

Darius.  Welcome ! 

Welcome  my  princes,  presidents,  and  friends  ! 
Now  tell  me,  has  your  wisdom  aught  devis'd 
To  aid  the  commonwealth  ?  In  our  new  empire, 
Subdu'd  Cbaldea,  is  there  aught  remains 
Your  prudence  can  suggest  to  serve  the  state. 
To  benefit  the  subject,  to  redress 
And  raise  the  injur 'd,  to  assist  the  oppressed, 
And  humble  the  oppressor?  If  you  know. 
Speak  freely,  princes  !  Why  am  I  a  king. 
Except  to  poise  the  awful  scale  of  justice 
With  even  hand  ;  to  minister  to  want ; 
To  bless  the  nations  with  a  lib'ral  rule, 
Vicegerant  of  th'  eternal  Oromasdes  7 

Phar.  So  absolute  thy  wisdom,  mighty  king* 
All  counsel  were, superfluous. 

Darius.  Hold,  Pharnaces ! 

No  adulation ;  'tis  the  death  of  virtue ; 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest. 
Save  be  who  courts  flattery.   Kings  are  men, 
As  feeble  and  as  frail  as  those  they  rule. 
And  born  like  them,  to  die.     The  Lydian  mo- 
narch. 
Unhappy  Crcesus,  lately  sat  alofl. 
Almost  above  mortality  ;  now  see  him ! 
Sunk  to  the  vile  condition  of  a  slave. 
He  swells  the  train  of  Cyrus  !  I,  like  him, 
To  misery  am  obnoxious.  See  this  throne ; 
This  royal  throne  the  great  Nebassar  fiU'd ; 
Yet  hence  his  pride  expeil'd  him !  Yonder  wall. 
The  dread  terrific  writing  to  the  eyes 
Of  proud  Belshazzar  show'd ;  sad  monuments 
Of  Heav'n's  tremendous  vengeance !  and  shall  I, 
Unwarn'd  by  such  examples,  cherish  pride  7 
Yet  to  their  dire  calamities  I  owe 
The  brightest  gem  that  glistens  in  my  crown. 
Sage  Daniel.  If  my  speech  have  aught  of  worth. 
Or  if  my  life  with  aught  of  good  be  grac'd. 
To  him  alone  I  owe  it. 

Soranus  {aside  to  Pharnaces.)    Now  Phar- 
naces, 
Will  he  run  o'er  and  dwell  upon  his  praise, 
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Am  if  we  ne*er  had  heard  it ;  nay,  will  swell 
The  nauseous  catalo^e  with  manj  a  virtue 
His  own  fond  fancy  coins. 

Phar.  O,  great  Darius ! 

Let  thine  unworthy  servant's  words  find  grace, 
And  meet  acceptance  in  his  royal  ear, 
Who  subjugates  the  east !  Let  not  the  king 
With  anger  hear  my  pray*r. 

Darius.  Pharnaces,  speak ; 

J.  know  thou  ]ov*st  me ;  I  but  meant  to  chide 
Thy  fiattVy,  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  steal, 
^peak  boldly,  friends,  as  man  should  speak  to 

inan. 
Perish  tlie  barb*rous  maxims  of  the  east. 
Which  basely  would  enslave  the  free-born  mind. 
And  pluiiLder  man  of  the  best  gift  of  HeaF*n, 
Ilis  liberty  of  soul. 

phar,  Darius  1  hear  me. 

Thy  princes,  and  the  captains  of  thy  bands. 
Thy  presidents,  the  nobles  who  bear  rule 
0*er  provinces,  and  I,  thine  humble  creatiire. 
Less  than  the  least  in  merit,  but  in  love, 
|n  zeal^  and  duty,  equal  w)th  the  first, 
We  have  devis*d  a  measure  to  confirm 
Thy  infant  empire,  to  establish  firmly 
Thy  pow*r  and  new  dominion,  and  secure 
'^hy  growing  greatness    past  the    pow*r    of 

pnange. 
Darius.  I  am  prepar'd  to  hear  thee.    Speak 

Pharnaces. 
Phar.  The  wretched  Babylonians  long  have 

grean'd 
Beneath  the  rule  of  princes,  weak  or  rash. 
The  rod  of  pow*r  was  sway'd  alike  amiss. 
By  feeble  Merodach  and  fierce  Belshazzar. 
One  let  the  slackened  reins  too  loosely  float 
Upon  the  people*s  neck,  and  lost  his  pow'r 
By  nerveless  relaxation.     He,  who  followed, 
JEIeld  with  a  tyrant's  hand  the  cruel  curb. 
And  check'd  the  groaning  nation  till  it  bled  ; 
On  different  rocks  they  met  one  common  ruin. 
Their  edicts  were  irresolute,  their  laws 
Were  feebly  plann'd,  their  counsels  ill  advis'd ; 
Now  so  relaxM,  and  now  so  overstrain'd, 
That  the  tir*d  people,  wearied  with  the  weight 
They  long  have  borne,  will  soon  disdain  con- 

troul. 
Tread  on  all  rule,  and  spurn  the  band  that 

guides  'em. 
Dariu$.  But  say  what  remedy  ? 
Phar.  That  too,  O  king ! 

Thy  servants  have  provided.  Hitherto 
They  bare  the  yoke  submissive.    But  to  fix 
Thy  pow*r  and  their  obedience,  to  reduce 
All  hearts  to  thy  dominion,  yet  avoid 
Those  deeds  of  cruelty  thy  nature  starts  at. 
Thou  should'st  begin  by  some  imperial  act 
Of  absolute  dominion,  yet  unstain'd 
By  aught  of  barbarous.    For  know,  O  king ! 
Wholesome  severity,  if  wisely  fram*d 
With  sober  discipline,  procures  more  reverence 
Than  all  the  lenient  counsels  and  weak  mea- 
sures 
Of  frail  irresolution. 

Darius. 
To  thy  request 

Phar.  Not  I,  but  all  request  it 

Be  thy  imperial  edict  issued  straight. 
And  let  a  firm  decree  be  this  day  passed, 
|rreyocal)le  ^s  Qur  JVfedian  |aws, 


Now  proceed 


Ordain,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty  dayi 
No  subject  in  thy  realm  shall  aught  reqaest 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king  ! 

Darius.  Wherefore  this  strange  decree  7 

Phar.  'Twill  fix  the  crown 

With  lasting  safety  on  thy  royal  brow. 
And,  by  a  bloodless  means,  preserve  th'  obe- 
dience 
Of  this  new  empire.    Think  how  much  'twill 

raise 
Thy  high  renown !  'Twill  make  thy  name  r» 

ver'd. 
And  popular  beyond  example.    What ! 
To  be  as  Heav'n,  dispensing  good  and  ill 
For  thirty  days !  With  thine  own  ears  to  hear 
Thy  people's  wants,  with  thine  own  lib'ral  hands 
To  bless  thy  suppliant  subjects !  O,  Darius ! 
Thoul't  seem  as  bounteous  as  a  giving  God ! 
And  reign  in  ev'ry  heart  in  Babylon 
As  well  as  Media !  What  a  glorious  state, 
To  be  the  sovereign  arbiter  of  good  ! 
The  first  efficient  cause  of  happiness! 
To  scatter  mercies  with  a  plenteous  hand, 
And  to  be  blest  thyself  in  blessing  others ! 

Darius.  Is  this  the  general  wish  7 

[Princts  and  courtiers  kneel. 

Chitf  president.  Of  one,  of  all. 

Behold  thy  princes,  presidents  and  lords. 
Thy  counsellors,  and  captains !  See,  O  king ! 

[PresefUs  the  edict. 
Behold  the  instrument  our  zeal  has  drawn ; 
The  edict  is  prepar'd.    We  only  wait 
The  confirmation  of  thy  gracious  word, 
And  thy  imperial  signet 

Darius.  Say,  Pharnaces, 

What  penalty  awaits  the  man  who  dares 
Transgress  our  mandate  7 

Phar.  Instant  death,  O  king ! 

This  statute  says;  *  Should  any  subject  dare 
Petition,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days. 
Of  God  or  man,  except  of  thee,  O  king! 
He  shall  be  thrown  into  yon  dreadful  den 
Of  hungry  lions !' 

Darius.  Hold  !  Methinks  a  deed 

Of  such  importance  should  be  wisely  weigh'd. 

Phar.  We  have  resolv'd  it,  mighty  king ! 
with  care. 
With  closest  scrutiny.    On  us  devolve 
Whatever  blame  occurs ! 

Darius.  Pm  satisfy'd. 

Then  to  your  wisdom  I  commit  me,  princes. 
Behold  the  royal  signet :  see  'tis  done. 

Phar.  (a«i<;e)  There  Daniel  fell!  That  signet 
seal'd  his  doom. 

Darius  (after  a  pause.)  Let  me  reflect — Sqre 
I  have  be^n  too  rash  ! 
Why  such  intern p'rate  haste?   But  you  are 

wise; 
And  would  not  counsel  this  severe  decree 
But  for  the  wisest  purpose.    Yet,  methinks, 
I  might  have  weigh'd,  and  in  my  mind  rcsoivM 
This  statute,  ere,  the  royal  signet  stamp'd. 
It  had  been  past  repeal.    Sage  Daniel,  too ! 
My  counsellor,  my  guide,  my  well-try'd  friend, 
He  should  have  been  consulted ;  he,  whose  wis* 

dom 
I  still  have  (bund  oracular ! 

Phar.  Mighty  kin? ! 

'Tis  as  it  should  be.    The  decree  is  past 
Irrevocable,  as  tl^e  Qtea4fast  laff 
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Of  Mode  and  Peratan,  wfiich  ean  never  change. 
Those  who  observe  it  live,  as  is  most  meet, 
High  in  thy  grace  ;^who  violate  it,  die. 


PART  IV. 
Scene — Daniel*s  house. 

nANIKL,  A&ASPB8. 

Anupe$.  Oh,  holy  Daniel !  prophet,  fatheri 
friend, 
J  come  the  wretched  meflsenger  of  ill ! 
Thy  foes  oomplot  thy  deatL    For  what  can 

mean 
This  new-made  law,  extorted  from  the  king 
Almost  by  force  7  What  can  it  mean,  O  Daniel, 
Bat  to  involve  thee  in  the  toils  they  spread 
To  snare  thy  precious  life  7 

DanieL  How !  was  the  king 

Consenting  to  this  edict  7 

Anupes*  They  surprised 

Hu  easy  nature;  took  him  when  his  heart 
Was  soflenM  by  their  Uandishments.    They 

wore 
The  mask  of  public  virtue  to  deceive  him. 
Beneath  the  specious  name  of  general  good. 
The/  wrought  him  to  their  purposes :  no  time 
Allow*d  him  to  deliberate.    One  short  hour. 
Another  moment,  and  his  soul  had  gainM 
Her  natural  tone  of  virtue. 

Daniel,  That  great  Power 

Who  suffers  evil  only  to  produce 
Some  unseen  good,  permits  that  this  should  be : 
And  He  permitting,  I,  well  pleas'd  resign. 
Retire,  my  friend :  this  is  mv  second  hour 
Of  daily  pray  V.    Anon  we*u  meet  again. 
Here  in  the  open  face  of  that  bright  son 
Thy  fathers  worshipped,  will  I  oner  up. 
As  is  n)y  rule,  petitions  to  my  God, 
For  thee,  for  me,  for  Solyma,  for  all ! 

ilfisspes.  Oh,  stay  i  what  raean*st  thou !  sure 
thou  hast  not  heard 
The  edict  of  the  king  7  I  thought  but  now. 
Thou  knew*Bt  its  purport     It  expressly  says. 
That  no  petition  henceforth  shall  be  made. 
For  thirty  days  save  only  to  the  king ; 
Nor  pf>Ly'r  nor  intercession  shall  be  neard 
Of  any  God  or  man,  but  of  Darius. 

Dan.  And  think'st  thou  then  my  reverence 
for  the  king. 
Good  as  he  is,  shall  tempt  me  to  renounce 
My  sworn  allegiance  to  the  King  of  kings  7 
Hast  thou  commanded  legions  7  strove  in  battle, 
DefyM  the  face  of  danger,  mock'd  at  death 
In  all  its  frightful  forms,  and  tremblest  now  7 
Come  learn  of  me ;  1*11  teach  thee  to  be  bold. 
Though  sword  I  never  drew !  Fear  not,  Araspes, 
The  roeble  vengeance  of  a  mortal  man. 
Whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils :  for  wherein 
Is  he  to  be  accounted  of  7  but  foar 
The  awaken'd  vengeance  of  the  living  Lord 
He  who  can  plunge  the  everlasting  soul 
In  infinite  perdition ! 

Ara9.  Then,  O  Daniel ! 

If  thou  persist  to  disobey  the  edict. 
Retire  and  hide  thee  from  the  prying  eyes 
Of  busy  malice! 

Dan,  Ha  who  if  iiahvaM 


To  viijdicate  the  honour  of  his  God, 
Of  him  the  living  Lord  shall  be  ashamed 
When  he  shall  judge  the  tribes! 

Aras.    ,  Yet,  O  remember, 

Ofl  have  I  heard  thee  say,  the  secret  heart 
Is  fair  devotion*s  temple ;  there  the  saint, 
E*en  on  that  living  altar,  lights  the  flame 
Of  purest  sacrifice,  which  burns  unseen. 
Not  unaccepted. — I  remember  too,. 
When  Syrian  Naaman*  by  £lisha*s  hand. 
Was  cleansM  from  foul  pollution,  and  his  mind 
Enlighten'd  by  the  miracle,  confess'd 
The  Almighty  God  of  Jacob :  that  he  deem*d  it 
No  flagrant  violation  of  his  faith 
To  bend  at  Rimmon*s  shrine ;  nor  did  the  seer 
Forbid  the  rite  extemaL 

Dan*  Know,  Araspes, 

Heav*n  designs  to  suit  our  trials  to  our  strength ; 
A  recent  convert,  feeble  in  his  foith : 
Naaman,  perhaps,  had  sunk  beneath  the  weight 
Of  so  severe  a  duty.    Gracious  Heav*n 
Forbears  to  bruise  the  reed,  or  quench  the  flax 
When  feeble  and  expiring.    But  shall  I, 
Shall  Daniel,  shall  the  servant  of  the  Lord, 
A  vet*ran  in  his  cause— long  trained  to  know 
And  do  his  will — ^k>ng  exercis'd  in  wo. 
Bred  in  captivity  and  born  to  suffer ; 
Shall  I,  from  known,  from  certain  duty  shrink 
To  shun  a  threatnn*d  danger  7  O,  Araspes  ! 
Shall  I,  advanc'd  in  age,  in  zeal  decline  7 
Grow  careless  as  I  reach  my  journey's  end 
And  slacken  in  my  pace,  tira  goal  in  view  7 
Perish  .discretion,  when  it  interfores 
With  duty  I  Perish  the  false  policy 
Of  human  wit,  which  would  commute  our  safety 
With  God's  eternal  honour  !  Shall  His  law 
Be  set  at  nought,  that  I  may  live  at  ease  7 
How  would  the  Heathen  trmmph,  should  I  fidl 
Through    coward    fear!    How    would    God's 

enemies 
Insultingly  blaspheme ! 

Arae,  Yet  think  a  moment. 

Dan,  No  !— 

Where  evil  may  be  Jone,  'tis  right  to  ponder ; 
Where  only  suffer'd  know  the  shortest  pause 
Is  much  too  long.    Had  great  Darius  paus'd. 
This  ill  had  been  prevented.    But  for  me, 
Araspes,  to  deliberate  is  to  sin. 

Anu,  Think  of  thy  pow'r,  thy  fovour  with 
Darius: 
Think  of  thy  life's  importance  to  the  tribes. 
Scarce  yet  return'd  in  safety.    Live !  O,  live ! 
To  serve  the  cause  of  God ! 

Dan,  God  will  himself 

Sustain  his  righteous  cause.    He  knows  to  raise 
Fit  instruments  to  serve  him.     Know,  Araspes, 
He  does  not  need  our  crimes  to  help  his  cause, 
Nor  does  his  equitable  law  permit 
A  sinful  act,  from  the  prepost'rous  plea 
That  good  may  follow  it  For  me,  my  friend. 
The  spacious  earth  holds  not  a  bait  to  tempt  me* 
What  would  it  profit  me,  if  I  should  gain 
Imperial  Ecbatan,  th'  extended  land 
Of  fruitful  Media,  nay,  the  world's  wide  empire, 
If  mine  eternal  soul  must  be  the  price  7 
Farewell,  my  friend!  time   presses.    I  havtt 

stol'n 
Some  moments  from  my  duty  to  oonfimi 

«  Kings,  ebap  t» 
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And  Btrong^en  thy  young  faith !  Let  ni  fiilfil 
What  Heav*n  enjoins,  and  leave  to  Heav*n  th* 
event ! 


PART  V. 

Seene-^The  PdUtct. 

PHAKNACKS,  80RANU8. 

Phar.  *Tis  done — sncceM  has  crown'd  oar 
scheme,  Soranas; 
And  Daniel  falls  into  the  deep-laid  toils 
Oar  prudence  spread. 

Sor.  That  he  should  fall  so  soon. 

Astonishes  e*en  me !  what !  not  a  day ! 
What  I  not  a  single  moment  to  defer 
His  rash  devotions  7  Madly  thus  to  rush 
On  oertun  peril  quite  transcends  belief! 
When  happened  it,  Pharnaces  7 

Phar,  On  the  instant : 

Scarce  is  the  deed  accomplished.  As  he  made 
His  ostentatious  pray*r,  e*ea  in  the  face 
Of  the  bright  God  of  day,  all  Babylon 
Beheld  the  insult  oJi^rM  to  Darius. 
For,  as  in  bold  defiance  of  the  law. 
His  windows  were  not  clos*d.  Our  chosen  bands. 
Whom  we  had  placed  to  note  him,  straight 

rushM  in. 
And  seizM  him  in  the  warmth  of  his  blind  zeal. 
Ere  half  his  pray'r  was  finishM.  Young  Araspes, 
With  all  the  wild  extravagance  ofgrief. 
Prays,  weeps,  and    threatens.    Daniel   silent 

stands. 
With  patient  resignation,  and  prepares 
To  follow  them. — But  see,  the  king  approaches  ! 

Sor,  How  *s  this  7  deep  sorrow  site  upon  his 
brow. 
And  stern  resentment  fires  his  angry  eye ! 

Enter  dariub. 

Dar.  O,  deep-laid  stratagem !  O,  artful  wile ! 
To  take  me  unprepar*d,  to  wound  my  heart, 
E*en  where  it  feels  moet  tenderly,  in  friendship ! 
To  stab  my  fame !  to  hold  roe  up  a  mark 
To  future  ages,  for  the  perjur'd  prince 
Who  slew  the  friend  he  lovM !  O  Daniel,  Daniel, 
Who  now  shall  trust  Darius  7  Not  a  slave 
In  my  wide  empire,  from  the  Indian  main 
To  the  cold  Caspian,  but  is  more  at  ease 
Than  I,  his  monarch  !  Yes !  I  've  done  a  deed 
Will  blot  my  honour  with  eternal  stain  ! 
Pharnaces  !  O,  thou  hoary  sycophant ! 
Thou  wily  politician !  thou  hast  snar*d 
Thy  unsuspecting  master ! 

Phar,  Great  Darius, 

Let  not  resentment  blind  thy  royal  eyes. 
In  what  am  I  to  blame  ?  who  could  suspect 
This  obstinate  resistenoe  to  the  law  7 
Who  could  foresee  that  Daniel  would  perforce 
Oppose  the  king*8  decree  7 

Dar.  Thou,  thou  fbresaw'st  it ! 

Thou  know*st  his  righteous  soul  would  ne*er 

endure 
So  long  an  interval  of  pray*r.   But  I, 
Deluded  king !  Hwas  I  should  have  foreseen 
His  stead&st  piety.    I  should  have  thought 
Your  earnest  warmth  had  some  more  secret 
iOttrce, 


Something  that  touehM  you  nearer  than  year 

love. 
Your  well.feign*d  zeal  for  me. — I  should  have 

known 
When  selfish  politicians,  hackney*d  long 
In  fraud  and  artifice,  affect  a  glow 
Of  patriot  fervour,  or  fond  loyalty. 
Which  scorns  all  show  of  uterest,  that's  the 

moment 
To  watch  their  crooked  projecte. — ^Well  thou 

know*st 
How  dear  I  held  him ;  how  I  prizM  his  truth 
Did  I  not  choose  him  from  a  subject  world, 
Unbless'd  by  fortune,  and  by  birth  unf  rac*d, 
A  captive  and  a  Jew  7  Did  I  not  love  him  7 
Was  he  not  rich  in  independent  worth  7 
And  great  in  native  goodness  7  That  undid  him ! 
There,  there  he  fell !  If  he  had  been  less  great. 
He  had  been  safe.    Thou  could'st  not  bear  his 

brightness ; 
The  lustre  of  his  virtues  quite  obscured. 
And  dimm*d  thy  fainter  merit  Rash  old  man! 
Go,  and  devise  some  means  to  set  me  free 
From  this  dread  load  of  guilt !  Go  set  at  work 
Thy  plotting  genius  to  redeem  the  life 
Of  venerable  Daniel ! 

Phar,  »Tis  too  late. 

He  has  offended  'gainst  the  new  decree"; 
Has  dar'd  to  make  petition  to  his  €rod. 
Although  the  dreadful  sentence  of  the  act 
Full  well  he  knew.  And  by  th'  estoblished  law 
Of  Media,  by  that  irrevocable. 
Which  he  has  dar*d  to  violate,  he  dies ! 

Dar,  Impiety !  presumpticm !  monstrous  law  \ 
Irrevocable  7  Is  there  aught  on  earth 
Deserves  that  name  7  Th*  eternal  laws  alone 
Of  Oromasdes  are  unchangeable  ! 
All  human  projects  are  so  fiiintly  fram'd. 
So  foebly  planned,  so  liable  to  change. 
So  mix'd  with  error  in  their  very  form. 
That  muteble  and  mortal  are  the  same. 
But  where  is  Daniel !  Wherefore  comes  he  not 
To  load  me  with  reproaches  7  to  upbraid  me 
With  all  the  wrongs  my  barbarous  haste  has 

done  him ! 
Where  is  he  7 

Phar,  He  prepares  to  meet  his  fate. 

This  hour  he  dies,  for  the  act  so  decrees. 

Dar,  Suspend  the  bloody  sentence.    Bring 
him  hither. 
Or  rather  let  me  seek  him  and  implore 
His  dying  pardon,  and  his  parting  pray'r. 


PART  VI. 

Scene — DanieVe  houte. 

Daniel,  arasfkb. 

<ilra.  Still  let  me  follow  thee ;  still  let  mo 
hear 
The  voi(5k  of  Wisdom,  ere  the  silver  cord 
By  death's  cold  hand  be  loosen'd. 

Dan,  Now  I'm  ready  ! 

No  grief,  no  woman's  weakness,  good  Araspes  ! 
Thou  should'st  rejoice  my  pilgrimap^e  is  o'er. 
And  the  blest  heaven  of  repose  in  view. 

Ara,  And  must  I  loose  thee,  paniel  7  must 
thou  die  / 
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Dan.  And  what  is  death,  mj  friend,  that  I 

■hoald  fear  it  7 
To  die !  why  'tis  to  triumph ;  'tie  to  join 
The  great  assembly  of  the  gooA  and  just; 
Immortal  worthies,  heroes,  prophets,  saints  \ 
Oh  I  *tis  to  join  the  band  of  holy  men, 
Made  perfect  by  their  sufferings !  *Tis  to  meet 
My  ^reat  progenitors !  *Tis  to  behold 
Th*  illustrious  patriarohs ;  they  with  whom  the 

Lord 
Beign'd  hold  familiar  converse.  "Tie  to  see 
lUees'd  Noah  and  his  children,  once  a  world  ! 
'TIS  to  behold,  oh,  rapture  to  conceive ! 
Those  we  have  known,  and  lov*d,  and  lost  be- 

low ! 
Bold  Azariah,  and  the  band  of  brothers, 
Who  sought,  in  bloom  of  youth,  the  scorching 

flames ! 
Nor  shall  we  see  heroic  men  alone, 
phampions  who  fought  the  fight  of  faith  on 

earth ; 
But  heavenly  conquerors,  angelic  hoetB, 
Michael  ana  his  bright  legions,  who  subduM 
The  foes  of  truth !  To  join  their  blest  employ 
Of  love  and  praise !  to  the  high  melodies 
Of  choirs  celestial  to  attune  my  voice, 
Accordant  to  the  golden  harps  of  saints  ! 
To  join  in  blest  hosannahs  to  their  king ! 
Whose  face  to  see,  whose  glor^  to  behcSd, 
Alone  were  heaven,  though  saint  or  seraph  none 
Should  meet  our  sieht,  and  only  God  were  there! 
This  is  to  die  !  Who  would  not  die  for  this  7 
Who  would  not  die,  that  he  might  live  for  ever  7 

DARIUS,  DANIEL,  ARASPES. 

Dar.  Where  is  he  7  where  is  Daniel  7 — ^Let 
me  see  him ! 
Let  me  embrace  that  venerable  fbrm. 
Which  I  have  doomed  to  glut  the  greedy  maw 
Of  furious  lions ! 

Dan,  King  Darius,  hail ! 

Dar,  O,  injur'd  Daniel,  can  I  see  thee  thus  ! 
Thus  uncomplaining !  can  I  bear  to  hear 
That  when  the  ruffian  ministers  of  death 
StoppM  thy  unfinish*d  pray*r,  thy  pious  lips 
Had  just  iovok'd  a  blessing  on  Darius, 
Qa  him  who  sought  thy  life  ?   Thy  murd'rers 

drop 
Tears  of  strange  pity.  Look  not  on  me  thus 
With  mild  benignity  !  Oh  !  I  could  bear 
The  voice  of  keen  reproach,  or  the  strong  flash 
Of  fierce  resentment ;  but  I  cannot  stand 
That  touching  silence,  nor  that  patient  eye 
Of  meek  respect 

Dan,  Thou  art  my  master  still. 

Dar.  I  am  thy  murderer  1  I  have  sign*d  thy 
death ! 

Dan.  I  know  thy  bent  of  soul  is  honourable  : 
Thou  hast  been  gracious  still !  Were  it  not  so, 
I  would  have   met  the  appointment  of  high 

Heaven 
With  humble  acquiescence ;  but  to  know 
Thy  will  concurred  not  with  thy  servant's  fate. 
Adds  joy  to  resignation. 

Dar.  Here  I  swear 

By  him  who  sits  enthroned  in  yon  bright  sun. 
Thy  blood  shall  be  aton*d !  On  these  thy  foes, 
Xhou  shalt  have  ample  vengeance. 

Dan.  Hold,  O  king! 

Yengeance  if  mine,  th'  eternal  Lord  h^th  said ; 


Myself  will  recompense  with  even  hand. 
The  sinner  for  the  sin.    The  wrath  of  man 
Works  not  the  righteousness  of  God  ! 

Dar.  I  had  hopM 

We  should  have  trod  this  busy  stage  together 
A  little  longer,  then  have  sunk  to  rest 
In  honourable  age  !  Who  now  shall  guide 
My  shattered  bark  in  safety  7  who  shall  now 
Direct  me  7  O,  unhaippy  state  of  kings ! 
'Tis  well  the  robe  of  majesty  is  gay, 
Or  who  would  put  it  on  ?  A  crown  !  what  is  it  7 
It  is  to  bear  the  miseries  of  a  people  ! 
To  hear  their  murmurs,  feel  their  discontents. 
And  sink  beneath  a  load  of  splendid  care! 
To  have  your  best  racoess  ascrib'd  to  Fortune, 
And  Fortune's  failures  all  ascrib'd  to  you ! 
It  is  to  sit  upon  a  joyless  height. 
To  every  blast  of  changing  fateexpos'd  ! 
Too  high  fbr  hope  !  too  great  for  happiness  t 
For  friendship  too  much  fear'd  !  To  all  the  joys 
Of  social  freedom,  and  th'  endearing  charm 
Of  lib'ral  interchange  of  soul  unknown  ! 
Fate  meant  me  an  exception  to  the  rest. 
And  though  a  monarch,  bless'd  me  with  a  friend; 
And  I — have  murder'd  him  ! 

Dan.  My  hour  approaches 

Hate  not  my  mem'ry,  king :  protect  Araspes : 
Encourage  Cyrus  in  the  holy  work 
Of  building  ruin'd  Solyma.    Farewell  1 

Dar.  With  most  religious  strictness  I  '11  fulfil 
Thy  last  request    Araspes  shall  be  next 
My  throne  and  heart    Farewell ! 

[They  enwrac€. 
Hear,  future  kings  I 
Ye  unborn  rulers  of  the  nation,  hear ! 
Learn  from  my  crime,  from  my  misfortune 

learn. 
Never  to  trust  to  weak  or  wicked  hands. 
That  delegated  pow'r  which  Oromasdes 
Invests  in  monarchs  for  the  public  good. 


PART  vn. 

Scene — The  court  of  the  palace. — The  eun  rieing 

DARIUS,  ARASPKS. 

Dar.  Oh,  good  Araspes !  what  a  night  of  hpr- 
ror ! 
To  me  the  dawning  day  brings  no  return 
Of  cheerfulness  or  peace  !  No  balmy  sleep 
Has  seal'd  these  eyes,  no  nourishment  has  past 
These  loathing  lips,  since  Daniel's  fate  was 

sign'd ! 
Hear  what  my  fruitless  penitence  resolves-^ 
That  thirty  days  my  rashness  had  decreed 
The  edict's  force  should  last,  I  will  devote 
To  mourning  and  repentance,  fasting,  pray'r 
And  all  due  rites  of  grief.     For  thirty  days 
No  pleasant  sound  of  dulcimer  or  harp, 
Sackbut  or  flute,  or  psaltery,  shall  charm 
My  ear,  now  dead  to  ev'ry  note  of  joy  I 

Arae.  My  grief  can  know  no  period ! 

Dar,  See  that  den ,' 

There  Daniel  met  the  furious  lion's  raee .' 
There  were  the  patient  martyr's  mangled  limbs 
Torn  piece-meal !  Never  hide  thy  tears,  Araspes; 
'Tis  virtuous  sorrow,  nnalloj'd,  like  mine. 
By  guUt  and  fell  jremprs^ !  I^t  qs  approach ; 
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Who  knows  bat  that  dread  Pow*r  to  whom  he 

pray*d 
So  often  and  m  fervently,  has  heard  him  ! 

[He  goes  to  the  mouth  of  the  den. 
O  Daniel,  servant  of  the  living  God  I 
He  whom  thou  hast  served  so  long,  and  lov'd  so 

well. 
From  the  devouring  lions'  famishM  jaws, 
Can  he  deliver  thee  7 

Dan,  (from  the  bottom  of  the  den.)  Ife  can — 
he  has ! 

Dar.  Methought  I  heard  him  speak ! 

Arao,  '  O,  wond'rous  force 

Of  strong  imagination  I  were  thy  voice 
Loud  as  the  trumpet's  blast,  it  oould  not  wake 

him 
From  that  eternal  sleep ! 

Dan,  (in  the  den.)  Hail,  kin^  Darius ! 
The  (Sod  I  serve  has  shut  the  lions*  mouths. 
To  vindicate  my  innocence. 

Dot.  He  speaks ! 

He  lives ! 

Arae.  *Tis  no  illusion :  *tiE»  the  sound 
Of  his  known  voice. 

Dar,  Where  are  my  servants  7  Haste, 
Fly,  swift  as  lightning,  free  him  from  the  den ; 
Release  him,  bring  him  hither  !  break  the  seal 
Which  keeps  him  from  me !  See,  Araspes  !  look! 
See  the  charm*d  lions !— Mark  their  mild  de- 
meanor: 
Araspes,  mark ! — ^they  have  no  pow*r  to  hurt 

him! 
See  how  they  hang  their  heads  and  smooth  their 

fierceness 
At  his  mild  aspect ! 

Arae,  Who  that  sees  this  sight. 

Who  that  in  afler  times  shall  hear  this  told. 
Can  doubt  if  Daniel's  God  be  God  indeed  7 

Dar,  None,  none,  Araspes ! 

Arae.  Ah,  he  comes,  he  comes ! 

Enter  Daniel, /oUotoe<2  by  mtiUitudee, 

Dan.  Hail,  great  Darius ! 

Dar.  Dost  thou  live  indeed  ! 

And  live  unhurt  7 

Arae.  O,  mirade  of  joy  ! 

Dar.  I  scarce  can  trust  my  eyes !  now  didst 
thou  *scape  7 

Dan.  That  bright  and  glorious  Being,  who 
vouchsaf'd 
Presence  divine,  when  the  three  martyr*d  bro- 
thers 
Eesay'd  the  caldron's  flame,  supported  roe ! 
E'en  in  the  furious  lions*  dreadful  den. 
The  prisoner  of  hope,  even  there  I  turn*d 
To  the  strong  hold,  the  bulwark  of  my  strength, 
Ready  to  hear,  and  mighty  to  redeem  ! 

Dar.  {to  Arae.)  Where  is  Phamaces  7  Take 
the  hoary  traitor ! 
Take  too  Soranus,  and  the  chief  abettors 
Of  this  dire  edict:  let  not  one  escape. 
The  punishment  their  deep-laid  hate  devis'd 
For  holy  Daniel,  on  their  heads  shall  fall 
With  tenfold  vengeance.    To  the  lion's  den 
I  doom  his  vile  accusers  !  All  their  wives. 
Their  children  too,  shall  share  one  common  fate! 
Take  care  that  none  escape — €ro,  good  Araspes. 

[Araepee  goee  out, 

Dan^  Not  so,  Darius ! 

O  spore  the  guiltless ;  spare  the  guilty  too  2 


Where  sin  is  not,  to  punish  were  unjust ; 
And  where  sin  is,  O  king,  there  fell  remorse 
Supplies  the  place  of  punishment ! 

Dar.  No  more ! 

My  word  is  past !  Not  one  request,  save  this, 
Sludt  thou  e'er  make  in  vain.    Approach,  my 

friends ; 
Araspes  has  already  spread  the  talo. 
And  see  what  crowds  advance ! 

Peo.  Long  live  Darius ! 

Long  live  great  Daniel  too,  the  people's  friend ! 
Der.  Draw  near,  my  subjects.   See  this  holy 
man !  [band 

Death  had  no  pow'r  to  harm  him.    Yon  fell 
Of  famish'd  lions,  soflen'd  at  his  sight, 
Forgot  their  nature,  and  grew  tame  before  him. 
The  miffhty  God  protects  his  servants  thus ! 
The  righteous  thus  he  rescues  from  the  snare, 
While  Fraud's  artificer  himself  shall  faU 
In  the  deep  gulf  his  wily  arts  devise 
Td  snare  the  innocent ! 

A  courtier.  To  the  same  den 

Araspes  bears  Phamaces  and  his  friends : 
Fallen  is  their  insolence!    With  prayers  and 

tears 
And  all  the  meanness  of  high-crested  pride. 
When  adverse  fortune  frowns,  they  beg  for  life. 
Araspes  will  not  hear.  *  You  heard  not  me,* 
He  cries,  *>  When  I  for  Daniel's  lifo  implor'd ; 
His  Grod  protected  him  !  see  now  if  your's 
Will  listen  to  your  cries  !* 

Dar.  Now  hear. 

People  and  nations,  languages  and  realms. 
O'er  whom  I  rule  !  Peace  ht  within  your  walls! 
That  I  may  banish  from  the  minds  of  men 
The  rash  decree  gone  out ;  hear  roe  resolve 
To  counteract  its  force  by  one  more  just 
In  ev'rv  kingdom  of  my  wide-stretch'd  realm 
From  nir  Chaldea  to  the  extremest  bound 
Of  northern  Media,  be  my  edict  sent. 
And  this  my  statute  known.  My  heralds  haste. 
And  spread  my  royal  mandate  through  the  land. 
That  all  my  subjects  bow  the  ready  knee 
To  Daniel's  GoD-^for  hb  alone  is  Loso. 
Let  all  adore,  and  tremble  at  his  name. 
Who  sits  in  glory  unapproachable 
Above  the  heavens — above  the  heaven  of  hea- 
vens ! 
His  pow'r  is  everlasting ;  and  ms  throne. 
Founded  in  equity  and  truth,  shall  last 
Beyond  the  bounded  reign  of  time  and  space 
Through  wide  eternity !  With  ms  right  arm 
Hs  saves,  and  who  opposes  7  He  derands. 
And  who  shall  injure  7  In  the  perilous  den 
He  rescu'd  Daniel  from  the  lions'  mouths ; 
His  common  deeds  are  wonders  ;  all  his  works 
One  ever-during  chain  of  miracles  ! 
Enter  Araspes. 
Arae.  All  hail,  O  king  !  Darius,  live  for  ever! 
May  all  thy  foes  be  as  rhamaces  is ! 
Dar.  Araspes,  speak ! 
Arae.  O,  let  me  spare  the  tale ! — 

'Tis  full  of  horror  !  Dreadful  was  the  sight ! 
The  hungry  lions,  greedy  for  their  prey, 
Devour'd  the  wretched  princes  ere  they  reach'd 
The  bottom  of  the  den. 

Dar.  Now,  now  confess 

'Twas  some  superior  hand  restrain'd  their  rage, 
And  tam'd  their  furious  appetites. 
PeopU.  »TiB  true. 
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The  God  of  Daniel  is  a  mightj  God  ! 
Hk  sayes  and  He  destroys. 
Aras,  O,  friend  !  O,  Daniel ! 


No  way*rin;  doubts  can  eter  more  disturb 
My  settled  faith. 
Dan,  To  Goo  be  all  the  glory ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  KING  HEZEKIAH 

IN  HIS  SICKNESS. 

*  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die.* — Isaiah^  xxxviii. 


What,  and  no  more  ? — Is  this  my  soul,  said  I, 
My  whole  of  being !  Must  I  surely  die  7 
Be  robb'd  at  once  of  health,  of  strength,  of  time. 
Of  youth's  fair  promise,  and  of  pleasure's  prime? 
Shall  I  no  more  behold  the  face  of  morn. 
The  cheerful  daylight,  and  the  spring's  return? 
Must  I  the  festive  pow'r  the  banquet  leave. 
For  the  dull  chambers  of  the  darksome  grave  ! 

Have  I  considered  what  it  is  to  die  1 
In  native  dost  with  kindred  worms  to  lie ; 
To  sleep  in  cheerless,  cold  neglect !  to  rot ! 
My  body  loath'd,  my  very  name  fbrgot ! 
Not  one  of  all  those  parasites,  who  bend 
The  supple  knee,  their  monarch  to  attend  ! 
What,  not  one  friend  !  No,  not  an  hireling  slave 
Shall  hail  erreat  Hezekiah  in  the  crrave. 
Where  *&  he  who  falsely  claimM  the  name  of 

great  1 
Whose  eye  was  terror,  and  whose  ftown  was 

fate? 
Who  aw*d  an  hundred  nations  from  the  throne  7 
See  where  he  lies,  dumb,  friendless,  and  alone ! 
Which  i^rain  of  dust  proclaims  the  noble  birth  7 
Which  IS  the  royal  particle  of  earth? 
Where  are  the   marks,  the  princely  ensigns 

where  1 
Which  is  the  slave,  and  which  great  David's 

heir? 
Alas !  the  beggar's  ashes  are  not  known 
From  his  who  lately  sat  on  Israel's  throne ! 
How  stands  my  great  account  1  My  soul  sur- 
vey 
The  debt  Eternal  Justice  bids  thee  pay ! 
Should  I  frail  Memory's  records  strive  to  blot. 
Will  Heaven's  tremendous  reck'ning  be  fbrgot  ? 
Can  I,  alas !  the  awful  volume  tear  7 
Or  raze  one  page  of  the  dread  register  7 
*  Prepare  thy  house^  thy  heart  in  order  »€t ; 
Prepare  the  Judge  of  Heaven  and  earth  to  meet,* 
So  spake  the  warning  prophet — Awful  words ! 
Which  fearfully  my  tronbled  soul  record. 
Am  I  prepar'd  7  and  can  I  meet  my  doom, 
Nor  shudder  at  the  dreaded  wrath  to  come  7 
A  all  in  order  set,  my  house,  my  heart  7 
Does  not  besetting  sin  still  claim  a  part  7  j 
No  cherish'd  error,  loth  to  quit  its  place,   ' ' 
Obstruct  within  my  soul  the  work  of  grace? 
Did  I  each  day  fiir  this  great  day  prepare, 
B^  righteous  deeds,  by  sin-subduing  pray'r? 
Did  I  each  night,  each  day's  offence  repent. 
And  each  unholy  thought  and  word  lament  7 
Still  have  these  ready  hands  th'  afflicted  fed. 
And  minister'd  to  Want  her  daily  bread  7 
The  cause  I  knew  not,  did  I  well  explore '? 
Friend,  advocate,  and  parent  of  the  poor  7 
Did  I  to  gratify  some  sudden  ffust 
Of  thoughtless  appetite,  some  impious  lust 


Of  pleasure  or  of  pow'r,  such  sums  employ 

As  would  have  flush'd  pale  penury  with  joy  7 

Did  I  in  groves  forbidden  altars  raise. 

Or  molten  gods  adore,  or  idols  praise 

Did  my  firm  faith  to  Heaven  stiU  point  the  way  f 

Did  charity  to  man  my  actions  sway  7 

Did  meek-ey'd  Patience  all  my  steps  attend  7 

Did  gen'rous  Candour  mark  me  for  her  friend  f 

Did  I  unjustly  seek  to  build  my  name 

On  the  pil'd  ruins  of  another's  fame  7 

Did  I  abhor,  as  hell,  the  insidious  lie. 

The  low  deceit,  the  unmanly  calumny  7 

Did  my  fiz'd  soul  the  impious  wit  detest  7 

Did  my  firm  virtue  scorn  th'  unhallow'd  jest  7 

The  sneer  profane,  and  the  good  ridicule 

Of  shallow  Infidelity's  dull  schooH 

Did  I  still  live  as  bom  one  da^  to  die. 

And  view  th  eternal  world  with  constant  eye  T 

If  so  I  liv'd,  if  so  I  kept  thy  word. 
In  mercy  view,  in  mercy  hear  me,  Lord  J 
For  oh !  now  strict  soe'er  I  kept  thy  law, 
From  mercy  only  all  my  hopes  I  draw  ! 
My  holiest  deeds  indulgence  will  require ; 
The  best  but  to  forgivenese  will  aspire ; 
If  thou  my  purest  services  regard, 
'Twill  be  With  pardon  only,  not  reward  ! 

How  imperfection 's  stamp'd  on  all  below ! 
How  sin  intrudes  in  all  we  say  or  do ! 
How  late  in  all  the  insolence  of  health, 
I  charm'd  th'  Assyrian*  by  my  boast  of  wealth  f 
How  fondly  with  elab'rate  pomp  display'd  ' 
My  glitt'ring  treasures !  with  what  triumph  lai^ 
My  gold  and  gems  before  his  dazzled  eyes, 
And  fbund  a  rich  reward  in  his  surprise  7 
O,  mean  of  soul !  can  wealth  elate  the  heart, 
Which  of  the  man  himself  is  not  a  part ! 
O,  poverty  of  pride  !  O,  foul  disgrace  ! 
Disgusted  Reason,  blushing  hides  her  face 
Mortal  and  proud !  strange  contradicting  terms  f 
Pride  for  death's  victim,  for  the  prey  of  worms  f 
Of  all  the  wonders  which  th'  eventful  life 
Of  man  presents !  of  all  the  mental  strife 
Of  warring  passions ;  all  the  raging  fires 
Of  furious  appetites  and  mad  desires. 
Not  one  so  strange  appears  as  this  alone, 
That  man  is  proud  of  what  is  not  his  own ! 

How  short  is  human  life !  the  very  breath ! 
Which  frames  my  words,  accelerates  my  death*- 
Of  this  short  life  how  large  a  portion 's  fled  ! 
To  what  is  gone  1  am  already  dead ; 
As  dead  to  all  my  jrears  and  minutes  past. 
As  I,  to  what  remains,  shall  be  at  last 
Can  I  past  miseries  so  far  forget. 
To  view  my  vanish'd  years  with  fond  regret? 

*  This  is  an  anachronism.  Hezekiah  did  not  ibow 
bis  treuurea  to  itae  AnyriMi-till  alter  bis  recovery  nron» 
bis  sickness. 
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Can  I  again  my  wornpout  fandy  cheat  7 
Indulge  fresh  hope  7  aolicit  new  deceit  7 
Of  all  the  vanities  weak  man  admires, 
Which  greatness  g^ives,  youth  hopes,  or  pride 

desires. 
Of  these,  my  soul,  which  hast  thou  not  enjoy 'd  7 
With  each,  with  all,  thy  sated  pow*rs  are  cloy'd. 
What  can  I  then  expect  from  length  of  days  7 
More  wealth,  more  wisdom,  pleasure,  health, 

or  praise  7 
More  pleasure  !  hope  not  that,  deluded  king ! 
For  when  did  age  increase  of  pleasure  bring  7 
Is  health,  of  yearsprolcng*d  the  common  boast  7 
And  dear-earn *d  Fame,  is  it  not  cheaply  lost  7 
More  wisdom  !  that  indeed  were  happiness  ; 
That  were  a  wish  a  king  might  well  confess ; 
But  when  did  Wisdom  covet  length  of  days  7 
Or  seek  its  bliss  in  pleasures,  wealth,  or  praise  7 
No : — Wisdom  views  with  an  indifferent  eye 
All  finite  joys,  all  blessings  born  to  die. 
The  soul  on  earth  is  an  immortal  guest, 
Compell'd  to  starve  at  an  unreal  feast ; 
A  spark,  which  upward  tends  by  nature*s  force ; 
A  stream  diverted  from  its  parent  source  ; 
A  drop,  disseverM  from  the  boundless  sea ; 
A  moment  parted  from  eternity : 
A  pilgrim  panting  for  the  rest  to  come ; 
An  exile,  anxious  for  his  native  home. 

Why  should  I  ask  my  forfeit  life  to  save  7 
Is  heaven  unjust,  which  dooms  me  to  the  grave  7 
Was  I  with  hope  of  endless  days  deceivM7 
Or  of  lov'd  life  am  I  alone  bereavM  7 
Let  all  the  great,  the  rich,  the  learn*d,  the  wise. 
Let  all  the  shades  of  Judah^s  monarchs  rise. 
And  say,  if  genius,  learning,  empire,  wealth. 


Youth,  beauty,  virtue,  itrength,  renc^n  oif  haaliCft, 

Has  i>nce  reversM  th'  immutable  decree 

On  Adam  pata*d  of  man's  mortality  7 

What  have  these  eyes  ne*er  seen  the  felon  worm 

The  damask  cheek  devour,  the  finish*d  form  7 

On  the  pale  rose  of  blasted  beauty  feed. 

And  riot  on  the  lip  so  lately  red  7 

Where  are  our  fathers  7  Where  th*  illustrious lineF 

Of  holy  prophets,  and  of  seers  divine  7 

Live  they  for  ever  7  Do  they  shun  the  grave  7 

Or  when  did  Wisdom  its  professor  save  7 

When  did  the  brave  escape  7   When  did  the' 

breath 
Of  Eloquence  charm  the  dull  ear  of  Death  7 
When  did  the  cunning  afgnment  avail. 
The  poIishM  period,  or  the  vamish*d  tale ; 
The  eye  of  lightning,  or  the  soul  of  fire, 
Which  thronging  thousands  crowded  to  admire  7 
E*en  while  we  praise  the  verse  the  poet  dies ; 
And  silent  as  his  lyre  great  David  lies. 
Thou,  blest  Isaiah !  who  at  God*s  command. 
Now  speak*st  repentance  to  a  guilty  land. 
Must  die !  as  wise   and  good  thou  hadst  not 

been. 
As  Nebat*s  son,  who  taught  the  land  to  sin  ! 
And  shall  I  then   be  spar*d  7  O  monstrous 

pride ! 
Shall  I  escape  when  ^lomon  has  died  1 
If  all  the  worth  of  all  the  saints  were  vain — 
Peace,  peace,  my  troubled  soul,  nor  dare  com- 

•  plain ! 
Lord,  I  submit    Complete  thy  |p-acions  will  f 
For  if  thou  slay  me,  I  will  trust  Thee  still. 
O  be  my  will  so  swallow'd  up  in  thine. 
That  I  may  do  tht  will  in  doing  mine. 


THE  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS: 

A  PASTORAL  DRAMA  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

—To  rear  the  tender  thought. 
To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 
To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th'  enliv'ninjf  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  gen'roos  purpose  of  the  fbmale  breast— T^&OffitofKr 


TO  MRS.  GWATKIN. 

1)ear  Madam, — As  the  fbllowing  po6m  turns  chiefly  on  the  danger  of  delay  or  error  in  thtf 
important  article  of  education,  I  know  not  to  whom  I  can,  with  more  propriety,  dedicate  it  than 
to  you,  as  the  subject  it  inculcates  has  been  one  of  the  principal  objects  or  your  attention  in  youi^ 
own  family. 

Let  not  the  name  of  dedication  alarm  you:  I  am  not  going  to  offend  you  by  making  your  eulo* 
gium.  Panegyric  is  only  necessary  to  suspicious  characters :  Virtue  wilf  not  accept  it ;  Delicacy 
will  not  offer  it 

The  friendship  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  my  childhood,  will,  I  flatter  myselfV 
induce  you  to  pardon  me  for  venturing  to  lay  before  you  this  public  testimony  of  my  esteem,  and 
to  assure  you  how  much  I  ami  dear  madam. 

Your  obedientf  and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Tu  Author. 


PREFACB?. 

Thk  object  of  the  following  poem,  which  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  was  an  earnest  wish 
to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  improper  custom,  which  then  prevslled,  of  allowing  pUiys  and 
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Ill 


those  not  always  of  the  purest  kind,  to  be  acted  by  youn^  ladies  in  boarding  schools.  And  it  ha* 
afforded  a  serious  satisfaction  to  the  author  to  learn  that  this  little  poem,  and  the  preoedinj^  sa- 
cred  dramas,  have  very  frequently  been  adopted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  more  dangferoos 
amusements.  If  it  may  be  still  happily  instrumental  in  promoting  a  regard  to  Religion  and  Vir" 
tue  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  afford  them  an  innocent,  and  perhaps  not  altogether  un- 
useful,  amusement,  in  the  exercise  of  recitation,  the  end  for  which  it  was  originally  composedy 
and  the  author's  utmost  wish  in  its  republication,  will  be  fully  answered. 


PROLOGUE. 


SPOKEN  BT  A  YOCTNa  lAOt. 


In  these  grave  scenes,  and  unembellish*d 

strains. 
Where  neither  sly  intrigue  nor  passion  reigns ; 
How  dare  we  hope  an  audience  will  approve 
A  drama  void  of  wit  and  free  from  love  7 
Where  no  soft  Juliet  sighs,  and  weeps,  and 

starts. 
No  fierce  Roxana  takes  by  storm  your  hearts ; 
No  comic  ridicule,  no  tragic  swagger. 
Not  one  elopement,  not  one  bowl  or  dagger ! 
No  husband  wrong'd,  who  trusted  and  Miev*d, 
No  father  cheated,  and  no  friend  deceived ; 
No  libertine  in  glowing  slrains  describM, 
No  lying  chaml&rmaid  that  rake  had  brib*d : 
Nor  give  we,  to  reward  the  rover's  life. 
The  ample  portion  and  the  beauteous  wife ; 
Behold,  to  raise  the  manners  of  the  age. 
The  frequent  moral  of  the  scenic  page ! 
And  shall  we  then  transplant  these  noxious 

scenes 
To  private  life  ?  to  misses  in  their  teens  7 
The  pompous  tone,  the  masculine  attire, 
The  stilts,  the  buskin,  the  dramatic  fire. 
Corrupt  the  soflness  of  the  gentler  kind, 
And  taint  the  sweetness  of  Uie  youthful  mind. 
Ungovern'd  passions,  jealousy  and  rage. 
Bat  ill  become  our  sex,  still  less  our  age ; 
Whether  we  learn  too  well  what  we  describe, 


OtfaU  the  poet*s  meaning  to  imbibe; 
In  either  case  your  blame  we  justly  raise; 
In  either  lose,  or  ought  to  lose,  your  praise. 
How  dull,  if  tamely  flows  th'  impassioned  straii^ ! 
If  well — how  bad  to  be  the  thing  we  feign ; 
To  fix  the  mimic  scene  upon  the  heart. 
And  keep  the  passion  when  we  quit  the  part ! 

Such  are  the  perils  the  dramatic  muse. 
In  youthful  bosoms,  threatens  to  infuse  ! 
Our  timid  author  labours  to  impart 
A  less  pernicious  lesson  to  the  heart ; 
What  though  no  charm  o^ melody  divine. 
Smooth  her  round  period,  or  adorn  her  line ', 
Though  her  u^ipolishM  page  in  vain  aspires 
To  emulate  t^e  graces  she  admires : 
Though  destitute  of  skill,  her  sole  pretence 
But  anns  at  simple  truth  and  common  sense ; 
Yet  shall  her  honest  unassuming  page 
Tell  that  its  author,  in  a  modish  age,      ^ 
Preferred  plain  virtue  to  the  boast  of  art. 
Nor  fix*d  one  dangerous  maxim  on  the  heart 
O  if^  to  crown  the  efforts,  she  could  find 
They  rooted  but  one  error  from  one  mind  : 
If  in  the  bosom  of  ingenuous  youth 
They  stampM  one  useful  thought,  one  lasting 

truth; 
*Twould  be  a  fairer  tribute  to  her  name. 
Than  loud  applauses,  or  an  empty  fame. 


EUPHILIA, 

C1.B0RA, 

Pastorklla 
Laurinoa,  J 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 

"]  Uranu,  an  ancient  shepherdess. 

I  four  young  ladies  of  distinction,        Sylvia,  )  j^     daughters. 
,  f         in  search  of  Happiness.  Eliza,    ^  "'»*  """K »*««*■»• 

Florella,  a  young  shepherdess. 


Scene — A  Grave, 

EUPHELIA,  «7LEORA,  PA8T0RELLA,  LAURINDA. 

Cle,  Welooxe,  ye  bumble  vales,  ye  flow*ry 

shades, 
Ye  crystal  fountains,  and  ye  silent  glades ! 
From  the  gay  misery  of  the  thouffbUess  great, 
The  walks  of  folly,  Uie  disease  or  state; 
From  scenes  where  daring  Guilt  triumphant 

reigns. 
Its  dark  suspicions  and  its  hoard  of  pains ; 
Where  Pleasure  never  comes  without  alloy. 
And  Art  but  thinly  paints  fallaeions  ioy ; 
Where  Laughter  loads  the  day.  Excess  the 

night, 
And  dull  Satiety  succeeds  Delight ; 
Where  midnight  Vices  their  foil  orgies  keep. 


And  guiltj  revels  scare  the  phantom  Sleep; 
Where  Dissipation  wears  the  name  of  Bliss ; 
From  these  we  fly  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Euph,  Not  the  tir*d  pilgrim  all  his  dangers 
past. 
When  he  descries  the  long  sought  shrine  at  last, 
E'er  felt  a  jov  so  pure  as  this  fair  field. 
These  peacenil  shades,  and  smiling  vallies  yield! 
For,  sure,  these  oaks,  which  old  as  Time  appear. 
Proclaim  Urania's  lonely  dwelling  near. 

Paat  How  the  description  with  the  scene 
agrees ! 
Here  fowly  thickets,  there  aspiring  trees ; 
The  hazel  copse  excluding  noon-day's  beam, 
The  tufled  arbor,  the  pellucid  stream ; 
The  blooming  sweet-briar,  and  the  hawthorn 
shade. 


m 
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The  springing  cowilips,  and  tbe  daisyM  mead, 
The  wild  luxari&nce  of  the  full  blown  fields, 
Which  Spring  prepares,  and  laughing  Summer 
yields. 
Euph.  Here  simple  Nature  strikes  th'  enrap- 
tured eye 
With  charms,  which  wealth  and  art  but  ill  sup. 

The  genuine  graces,  which  vnthout  we  find, 
Display  the  beauty  of  the  owner's  mind. 
Lau.  These  embowVing  shades  conceal  the 
cell, 
Where  sage  Urania  and  her  daughters  dwell : 
Florella  too,  if  right  we've  heard  the  tale. 
With  them  resides — ^the  lily  of  the  vale. 
Cle.  But  soil  I  what  gentle  female  form  ap- 
pears. 
Which  smiles  of  more  than   mortal  beauty 

wears  ? 
Is  it  the  guardian  €ienius  of  the  grove  7 
Or  some  fair  angel  of  the  choirs  above  ? 

EiUer  Florella,  who  speakt. 

Whom  do  I  see  ?  ye  beauteous  virgins  say 
What  chance  conducts  your  steps  wis  lonely 

way  ? 
t>o  you  pursue  some  favourite  lambkin  stray'd  ? 
Or  do  yon  alders  court  you  to  their  shade  ? 
Declare,  fair  strangers  !  if  aright  I  deem. 
No  rustic  nymphs  of  vulgar  rank  you  seem. 

CU,  No  cooling  shades  allure  our  eager  sight, 
Nor  lambkins  lost,  our  searching  steps  invite. 

Flo,  Or  is  it,  hap*ly,  yonder  branching  vine. 
Whose  tendrils  round  our  low  roof  cottage 

twine ; 
Whoee  spreading  height,  with  purple  clusters 

CTown*d, 
Attracts  the  gaze  of  ev*ry  nymph  around  ? 
Have  these  lone  regions  aught  that  charms  be- 
side 7 
iTours  are  my  shades,,  my  fiow*rs,  my  fleecy 

pride. 
Euph,  Florella !  our  united  thanks  receive, 
Sole  proof  of  gratitude  we  have  to  give : 
And  since  you  deign  to  ask,  O  courteous  fair  ! 
The  motive  of  our  imremitting  care ; 
Know  then,  kind  maid,  our  joint  researches  tend 
To  find  that  sovereign  good  of  life,  a  friend ; 
From  whom  the  wholesome  counsel  we  may 

gain. 
How  our  young  hearts  may  happiness  obtam. 
fiy  Fancy's  mimic  pencil  oft  portray'd. 
Still  have  we  wooM  the  visionary  maid  : 
The  lovely  phantom  mocks  our  ea^r  eyes ; 
And  still  we  chase,  and  still  we  miss  the  prize  ! 
Cle,' lAing  have  we  searchM  throughout  this 

bounteous  isle. 
With  constant  ardour  and  with  ceasetess  toil ; 
The  various  ways  of  various  life  we've  try'd ; 
But  still  the  bliss  we  seek  has  been  deny'd. 
We've  sought  in  vain  through  ev'ry  diif'rent 

state; 
The  murm'ring  poor,  the  discontented  great 
If  Feace  and  Joy  in  palaces  reside, 
Or  in  obscurer  haunts  delight  to  hide ; 
If  Happiness  with  worldly  plcasur^  dwell. 
Or  shrouds  her  graces  in  the  hermit's  cell : 
If  Wit,  if  Science,  teach  the  road  to  bliss. 
Or  torpid  Dulness  find  the  joys  they  miss ; 
To  learn  this  truth,  we  've  bid  a  long  adieu 


To  all  the  shadows  blinded  men  pnrMtf. 
— We  seek  Urania ;  whose  sagacious  min^ 
May  lead  our  steps  this  htent  good  to  find : 
Her  worth  we  emulate ;  her  virtues  fire 
Our  ardent  hearts  to  be  what  we  admire : 
For  though  with  care  she  shuns  the  public  eye. 
Yet  woru  like  A«r«,  unknown  can  never  lie. 

Lau,  On   such  a  fair  and  faultless  model 
form'd. 
By  Prudence  guided,  and  by  Virtue  warm'd. 
Perhaps  Florella  can  direct  our  youth. 
And  point  our  footsteps  to  the  paths  of  Trnth.- 

Fhr,  111  would  it  suit  my  unezperienc'd  age,- 
In  such  important  questions  to  engage. 
Young  as  I  am,  unskilful  to  discern. 
Nor  fit  to  teach,  who  yet  have  much  to  learn. 
But  would  you  with  maturer  years  advise. 
And  reap  the  counsel  of  the  truly  wise. 
The  dame  in  whom  such  worUi  and  wisdom' 

meet, 
Dwells  in  the  covert  of  yon  green  retreat : 
All  that  the  world  calls  great  she  onoe  poesees'd,- 
With  wealth,  with  raxik,  her  prosp'rous  youth 

was  bless'd. 
In  adverse  fortune,  now  serene  and  gay, 
*  Who  gave,'  she  said,  *  had  right  to  take  away.^ 
Two  lovely  daughters  bless  her  growing  years, 
And  by  their  virtues,  well  repay  her  cares. 
With  them,  beneath  her  shelt'ring  wing  I  live, 
And  share  the  bounties  she  has  still  to  give ; 
For  Heav'n,  who  in  its  dispensations  join'd 
A  narrow  fortune  to  a  noble  mind. 
Has  bless'd  the  sage  Urania  with  a  heart 
Which  Wisdom's  noblest  treasures  can  impart  ^ 
In  Duty's  active  round  each  day  is  past. 
As  if  she  thought  each  day  might  prove  her 

last: 
Her  labours  for  devotion  best  prepare. 
And  meek  Devotion  smooths  the  brow  of  care^ 

PaH.  Then  lead,  Florella,  to  that  humble  shed, 
Where  Peace  resides  fh>m  court  and  cities  fled  1 

SONG. 

I. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  &ir. 

Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care; 

O  hear  our  fond  request ! 
Vouchsafe,  reluctant  Nymph  to  tell 
On  what  sweet  spot  thou  lov'st  to  dwells 

And  make  us  truly  blest 

II. 

Amidst  the  walks  of  public  life, 
The  toils  of  wealth,  ambition's  strifo. 

We  long  have  sought  in  vain ; 
The  crowded  city's  noisy  din. 
And  all  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 

Afibrd  but  care  and  pain. 

in. 

Pleas'd  with  the  soft,  the  soothing  pow'r 
Of  calm  Reflection's  silent  hour, 

Sequester'd  dost  thou  dwell ! 
Where  Care  and  Tumult  ne'er  intrude^ 
Dost  thou  reside  with  Solitude, 

Thy  humble  vot'ries  tell ! 

IV. 

O  Happiness,  celestial  fair. 
Our  earliest  hope,  our  latest  care  S 
Let  us  not  sue  in  vain ! 
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O  deign  to  hear  our  fond  request. 
Come  take  poflseesion  of  our  breast, 
And  there  for  ever  reign. 

[Tft€y  retire. 

Scene — The  Grovei 

DKANIA,  BTLTIii,  KUZA. 

STLYiA  (jringing,) 

I. 

SwKET  Sotitnde,  then  placid  queen 
Of  modest  air  and  brow  serene ! 
^is  thou  inspir*st  the  sage's  themes ; 
The  poet*s  ▼isionary  dreams^ 

II. 

Parent  of  Virtue,  narse  of  Thought ! 
By  thee  were  saints  and  patriarchs  taught ; 
Wisdom  from  thee  her  treasure  drew, 
And  in  thy  lap  fair  Science  grew ! 

HI. 

Whate'er  exalts,  refines,  and  charms, 
Invites  to  thottght^  to  virtue  warms ; 
Whate*er  is  perfect,  fair,  and  good. 
We  owe  to  thee,  sweet  Solitude ! 

IV. 

In  these  blest  shades,  O  still  maintain 
Thy  peaceful,  unmolested  reign ! 
Let  no  disorder*d  thoughts  intrude 
On  thy  repoee,  sweet  Solitude ! 

V. 

With  thee  the  charm  of  life  shall  last. 
Although  its  rosy  bloom  be  past  ; 
Shall  stiU  endure  when  Time  shall  spread 
His  silver  blossoms  a*er  my  head. 

VL 

No  more  with  this  vain  world  perplez*d. 
Thou  shalt  prepare  me  for  the  next ; 
The  springs  of  life  shall  gently  oease, 
And  angels  point  the  way  to  peace. 

Ura.  Ye  tender  objects  of  maternal  love 
iTe  dearest  joys  my  widow*d  heart  can  prove ; 
Come  taste  the  glories  of  the  new-born  day, 
And  grateful  homage  to  ito  Author  pay ! 
O !  ever  may  this  animating  sight 
Convey  instruction  while  it  sh^  delight !    . 
t>oes  not  that  sun,  whose  cheering  beams  impart 
Joy*B  glad  emotions  to  the  pure  in  heart ; 
Does  not  that  vivid  pow'r  teach  ev'ry  mind 
To  be  as  warm,  benevolent,  and  kind ; 
To  burn  with  unremitted  ardour  still. 
Like  him  to  execute  their  Maker's  will  ? 
Then  let  us,  Pow'r  Supreme !  thy  will  adore. 
Invoke  thy  mercies,  and  proclaim  thy  pow*r. 
Shalt  thou  these  benefite  in  vain  bestow  7 
Shall  we  ferget  the  feuntain  whence  they  flow  7 
Teach  us  through  these  to  lift  our  hearte  to 

Thee, 
And  in  the  gift  the  bounteous  giver  see. 
To  view  Thee  as  thou  art,  all  good  and  win. 
Nor  let  thy  Uessings  hide  Thee  from  our  eres. 
From  all  obstructions  clear  our  mental  signt ; 
Pour  on  our  souls  thy  beatific  light ! 
Teach  us  thy  wond'rous  goodness  to  revere. 
With  love  to  worship,  and  with  rev'rence  fear ! 
In  the  mild  works  of  thy  benignant  hand. 
As  in  the  thunder  of  thy  dread  command.  | 
in  common  objecte  we  neglect  thy  pow'ri 
While  wonders  shine  in  every  plant  and  flowV. 
•«*Tel]  me,  my  first,  my  last,  my  darling  care* 


If  you  this  morn  have  raisM  your  hearte  iH 

pray'r  7 
Say  did  you  rise  from  the  sweet  bed  of  rest, 
Your  God  unprais'd,  his  hol^  name  unblest  7 
SyL  Our  hearte  with  gratitude  and  reverence 

fraught. 
By  those  pure  precepte  you  have  ever  teught ; 
By  your  example  more  than  precept  strong 
Of  pray'r  and  praise  have  tun'd  their  matin  song; 
EUx,  With  ever  new  delight,  we  now  attend 
The  counsels  of  our  fend  maternal  friend. 

Enier  Flojuella,  tnth  Euphelia,  Cleora,  Pas- 

TORELLA,  LaURINOA. 

Flo.  (juide  to  the  ladies)  See  how  the  goodly 

dame,  with  pious  art, 
Makes  each  event  a  lesson  to  the  heart ! 
Observe  the  doteous  list'ners  how  thev  stand : 
Improvement  and  delight  go  hand  in  hand. 
Ura.  But  where's  Ilorella  7 
Flor.        Here's  the  happy  she, 
Whom  Heav'n  most  favour'd  when  it  gave  hef 

thee. 
Ura.  But  who  are  these,  in  whose  attractive 

mien. 
So  sweetly  blended,  ev*ry  grace  is  seen 
Speak,  my  Florella !  say  the  cause  why  here 
These  beauteous  damsels  on  our  plains  appear  f 

Flor.  Invited  hither  by  Urania's  fame. 
To  seek  her  friendship,  to  these  shades  they 

came. 
Strayinff  alone  at  morning's  earliest  dawn, 
I  met  them  wand'ring  on  the  distant  lawn. 
Their  courteous  manners  soon  engag'd  my  love  i 
I've  brought  them  here  your  sage  advice  to 

prove. 
Ura.  Tell  mey  ye  gentle  nymphs !  the  reason 

tell. 
Which  brings  such  gueste  to  grace  my  lowiy 

cell  7 
My  pow'r  of  serving,  thotfgh  indeed  but  small. 
Such  as  it  is,  you  may  command  it  all. 

CU.  Your  counsel,  your  advice,  is  all  we  ask  i 
And  fer  Urania  that 's  no  irksome  task. 
'Tis  Happiness  we  seek  ;  O  deign  to  tell 
Where  the  coy  fugitive  delighte  to  dwell ! 
Ura.  Ah,  rather  say  where  you  have  soughl 

this  guest, 
This  lovely  inmate  of  the  virtuous  breast  7 
Declare  the  various  methods  you*ve  essay'd 
To  court  and  win  the  bright  celestial  maid« 
But  first,  though  harsh  the  task,  each  beauteoa# 

fair 
Her  ruling  passion  must  with  truth  declare. 
From  evil  habite  own'd,  fi^m  faulte  confess'd. 
Alone  we  trace  the  secrete  of  the  breast 

Euph.  Bred  in  the  regal  splendours  of  a  court,* 
Where  pleasures,  dress'd  in  every  shape,  resort/ 
I  try'd  the  pow'r  of  pomp  and  costly  glare. 
Nor  e'er  feund  room  for  thought,  or  time  fe/ 

pray'r: 
In  di^rent  follies  ev'ry  hour  I  spent ; 
I  shunnM  Reflection,  yet  I  sought  Content. 
My  hours  were  sfaarM  betwixt  the  park  and  play/ 
And  mnsic  servM  to  waste  the  tedious  day ; 
Yet  softest  airs  no  more  with  Joy  I  heard. 
If  any  sweeter  warbler  was  preferr'd ; 
The  dance  succeeded,  and,  succeeding,  tlr'd,- 
If  some  more  graeeftil  danoer  were  aainir'd« 
No  sounds  but  flctf'ry  ever  wotMdmywrf 
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Uo^ntle  trathi  I  knew  not  how  to  bear. 
The  anxious  day  indac*d  the  sleepless  night. 
And  my  vexM  spirit  never  knew  delight : 
Coy  Pleasure  mock*d  me  with  delusive  charms. 
Still  the  thin  shadow  fled  my  clasping  arms : 
Or  if  some  actual  joy  I  seem*d  to  taste. 
Another's  pleasure  laid  my  blessings  waste : 
One  truth  I  prov'd,  that  lurking  Envy  hides 
In  ev*ry  heart  where  Vanity  presides, 
A  fairer  face  would  rob  my  soul  of  rest. 
And  fix  a  scorpion  in  my  wounded  breast. 
Or,  if  my  elegance  of  form  prevailM 
And  haply  her  inferior  graces  fail*d : 
Yet  still  some  cause  of  wretchedness  I  found. 
Some  barbed  shaft  my  shatter'd  peace  to  wound. 
Perhaps  her  gay  attire  exceeded  mine — 
When  she  was  finer,  how  could  I  be  fine  T 

Syl,  Pardon  my  interruption,  beauteous  maid ! 
Can  truth  have  prompted  what  you  just  have 

said? 
What !  can  the  poor  preeminence  of  dress 
Ease  the  pain*d  heart,  or  give  it  happiness  7 
Or  can  you  think  your  robes,  though  rich  and 

fine. 
Possess  intrinsic  value  more  than  mine  ? 

Ura.  So  close  our  nature  is  to  vice  allied. 
Our  very  comforts  are  the  source  of  pride ; 
And  dress,  so  much  corruption  reigns  within. 
Is  both  the  consequence  and  cause  of  sin. 

CU.  Of  Happiness  unfound  I  too  complain, 
Sbught  in  a  diff'rent  path,  but  sought  in  vain  ! 
I  sigh*d  for  fame,  I  lan|ruishM  for  renown, 
I  would  be  flattcr*d»prais*d,  admired  and  known, 
On  daring  wing  my  mountain  spirit  soared. 
And  Science  through  her  boundless  fields  ez- 

plorM : 
I  soornM  the  salique  laws  of  pedant  schools. 
Which  chain  our  genius  down  by  tasteless  rules, 
I  ]ong*d  to  burst  these  female  bonds,  which 

held 
My  sex  in  awe,  by  vanity  impellM : 
To  boast  each  various  faculty  of  mind. 
Thy  graces.  Pope  I  with  Johnson's  learning 

jom'd : 
Like  Swift  with  strongly  pointed  ridicule. 
To  brand  the  villain,  and  abash  the  fool : 
To  judge  with  taste,  with  spirit  to  compose. 
Now  mount  in  epic,  now  descend  to  prose ; 
To  join,  like  Burke,  the  beauteous  and  sublime, 
Or  build,  with  Milton's  art,  *  the  lofty  rhyrne :' 
Through  Fancy's  fields  I  rang'd;  I  strove  to 

hit 
Mdlmoth's  chaste  style,  and  Prior's  easy  wit : 
Thy  classic  graces.  Mason,  to  dxsplav. 
And  court  the  Muse  of  Elegy  with  Gray  : 
I  rav'd  of  Shakspeare's  flame  and  Dry  den's  rage. 
And  ev'ry  charm  of  Otway's  melting  page. 
1  talk'd  by  rote  the  jargon  of  the  schools. 
Of  critic  laws,  and  Aristotle's  rules ; 
Of  passion^  sentiment^  and  style,  and  grace. 
And  unities  of  action,  time,  and  place. 
The  daily  duties  of  my  life  forgot. 
To  study  fiction,  incident,  and  plot : 
Howe'er  the  conduct  of  my  lifo  might  err, 
Still  my  dramatic  plans  were  regular. 

Ura,  Who  aims  at  ev'ry  science,  soon  will 

find 
The  field  how  vast,  how  limited  the  mind  ! 

CU,  Abstruser  studies  soon  my  fancy  caught. 
The  poet  in  th'  astrononiflr  forgot : 


The  schoolmen's  systems  now  my  mind  cm- 

ploy'd,  [Void. 

Their  crystal  Spheres,  their  Atoms  and  their 
Newton  and  Halley  all  my  soul  inspir'd. 
And  numbers  less  than  calculations  fir'd  ; 
Descartes  and  Euclid,  shar'd  my  varying  breast. 
And  plans  and  problems  all  mv  seol  possess'd. 
Less  pleas'd  to  sing  inspiring  rhoebus'  ray 
Than  mark  the  flaming  comet's  devious  way. 
The  pale  moon  dancing  on  the  silver  stream. 
And  the  mild  lustre  of  her  trembling  beam. 
No  more  could  charm  my  philosophic  pride. 
Which  sought  her  influence  on  the  flowing  tidtf. 
No  more  ideal  beauties  fir'd  my  thought. 
Which  only  facts  and  demonstrations  souffht 
Let  common  eves,  I  said,  witli  transport  view 
The  earth's  bright  verdure,  or. the  heav'n's  soft 

blue. 
False  is  the  pleasure,  the  delight  is  vain, 
Colours  exist  but  in  the  vulgar  brain. 
I  now  with  Locke  trod  metapbysic  soil. 
Now  chas'd  coy  Nature  through  the  tracts  of 

Boyle; 
To  win  the  wreath  of  Fame,  by  Science  twin'd, 
More  than  the  love  of  science  fir'd  my  mind. 
I  seixed  on  Learning's  soperfieial  part. 
And  title  page  and  index  got  by  heart ;  / 

Some  learn'd  authority  I  still  would  bring 
To  grace  my  talk  and  prove— the  plainest  thing: 
This  the  chief  transport  I  from  science  drew. 
That  all  might  know  how  much  Cleora  knew. 
Not  love,  but  wonder,  I  aspir'd  to  raise, 
And  miss'd  afiection,  while  I  grasp'd  at  praise* 
Past,  To  me,-  no  joys  could  pomp  or  fame 

impart. 
Far  softer  tlioughis  possess'd  my  virgin  heart 
No  prudent  parent  form'd  my  duotile  youth,- 
Nor  led  my  focitsteps  in  the  paths  of  truth* 
Left  to  myself  to  cultivate  my  mind. 
Pernicious  novels  their  soft  entrance  find ; 
Their  peis'nous  influence  led  my  mind  astray ; 
I  sigh'd  for  something,  what,  I  could  not  say: 
I  fkncy'd  virtues  which  were  never  seen. 
And  dy'd  for  heroes  who  have  never  been  * 
I  sicken'd  with  disgust  at  sober  sense. 
And  loath'd  the  plfsasures  worth  and  truth  diB* 

pense; 
I  scom'd  the  manners  of  the  world  I  saw ; 
My  guide  was  fiction,  and  romance  my  law. 
Distemper'd  thoughts  my  wand'ring  nncv  fill. 
Each  wind  a  zephyr,  and  each  brook  a  rill ; 
I  found  adventures  in  each  common  tale. 
And  talk'd  and  sigh'd  to  ev'ry  passing  gale ; 
Convers'd  with  echoes,  woods,  and  shades,  and 

bow'rs. 
Cascades  and  grottos,  fields  and  streams  and 

flow'rs. 
Retirement,  more  than  crowds,  had  learn'd  to 

please; 
For  treach'rons  Leisure  foeds  the  soft  disease. 
There,  plastic  Fancy  ever  moulds  at  will 
Th*  obedient  image  with  a  dang'rous  skill ; 
The  charming  fiction  with  alluring  art. 
Awakes  the  passions,  and  infects  Uie  heart 
A  fkncy'd  heroine,  an  ideal  wife ; 
I  loath'd  the  ofiioes  of  real  lifo. 
These  all  were  dull  and  tame,  I  long'd  to  prove 
The  gen'rous  ardours  of  unequal  love ; 
Some  marvel  still  my  wayward  heart  roust 

strike, 
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Or  prince,  or  peasant,  each  had  charms  alike : 

Whatever  inverted  nature,  cuatom,  law, 

With  joy  I  courted,  and  with  transport  saw. 

In  the  dull  walk  of  Virtue's  quiet  round. 

No  aliment  my  fever*d  fancy  found ; 

Each  duty  to  perform  observant  still 

But  those  which  God  and  Nature  hade  me  fill. 

Eliza  {To  Urania.)  O  save  me  from  the  er- 
rors  of  deceit,' 
And  all  the  dangers  wealth  and  beauty  meet 

Past,  Reason  perverted.  Fancy  on  her  throne. 
My  soul  to  ail  my  sez*s  softness  prone ; 
I  neither  spoke  nor  look*d  as  mortal  ought ; 
To  sense  abandon*d,  and  by  Folly  taught ; 
A  victim  to  Imagination's  sway, 
Which  stole  my  healthy  and  rest,  and  peace 

away; 
Profossions,  void  of  meaning,  I  reoeivM, 
And  still  I  found  them  false — and  still  believ*d : 
ImaginM  all  who  courted  me,  approv'd ; 
Who  prais'd,  esteem'd  me ;  and  who  flatter'd, 

fcnr'd; 
Fondly  I  hop*d  (now  vain  those  hopes  appear) 
Each  man  was  faithful,  and  each  maid  sincere. 
Still  Disappointment  mock'd  the  ling*ring  day ; 
Still  new-born  wishes  led  my  soul  astray. 

When  in  the  rolling  year  no  joy  I  find, 
I  trust  the  next,  the  next  will  sure  be  kind. 
The  next  fallacious  as  the  last  appears, 
And  sends  me  on  to  still  remoter  yeafs. 
They  come,  they  promise— ^(it  forget  to  gfvo : 
I  live  not,  but  I  still  intend  to  live. 

At  length,  deceived  in  all  my  schemes  of  bliss. 
I  join'd  these  three  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Eliza.  Is  this  the  woi'ld  of  which  we  want  a 
sight? 
Are  these  the  beings  who  are  calPd  polite  ? 

Sylvia.  If  so,  oh  gracious  Heav*n,  hear  Byl- 
via's  prayer : 
Preserve  me  still  in  humble  virtue  hefe  I 
Far  from  such  baneful  pleasures  may  I  live. 
And  keep,  O  keep  me,  from  the  taint  they  give ! 

Lau.  No  love  of  fame  my  torpid  bosom  warms. 
No  Fancy  soothes  me,  and  no  pleasure  charms ! 
Fet  still  remote  from  happiness  I  stray. 
No  guiding  star  illumes  my  trackless  way. 
My  mind,  nor  wit  misleads  nor  passion  goads, 
But  the  dire  rust  of  indolence  corrodes ; 
This  eating  canker,  with  malignant  stealth, 
Destroys  the  vital  pow*rs  of  moral  health. 

Till  now,  I  've  slept  on  Life's  tnmultuoUs  (ide, 
No  principle  of  action  for  my  guide. 
From  ignorance  my  chief  misfortunes  flow; 
I  never  wish'd  to  learn,  or  car'd  to  know. 
With  ev'ry  folly  sIow-pacM  Ttme  beguil'd : 
In  size  a  woman,  but  in  soul  a  child. 
In  slothful  ease  my  moments  crept  away, 
And  busy  trifles  fill'd  the  tedious  day  *, 
I  liv'd  extempore,  as  F^ancy  fir'd. 
As  chance  directed,  or  caprice  inspir'd : 
Too  indolent  to  think,  too  weak  to  choose, 
Tpo  soft  to  blame,  too  gentle  to  refuse; 
My  character  was  stamp'd  from  (hose  aronnd : 
The  figures  they,  my  mind  the  simple  ground* 
Fashion,  with  monstrous  fbrms,  the  canvass 

stain'd. 
Till  nothing  of'my  genuine  self  remainM ; 
My  pliant  soul  firom  chance  reoeiv*d  its  bent. 
And  neither  good  perform'd,  nor  evil  meant 
frotn  right  fb  wrong,  from  vice  io  virtue  thrown. 


No  character  possessing  of  its  ovtrn. 
To  shun  fatigue  I  made  my  only  law  ; 
Yet  ev'ry  night  my  wasted  spirits  saw. 
No  plan  e'er  mark'd  the  duties  of  the  day; 
Which  stole  in  tasteless  apathy  away : 
No  enersry  inform'd  my  languid  mind 
No  joy  the  idle  e'er  must  hope  to  find. 
Weak  indecision  all  my  actions  sway'd ; 
The  day  was  loet  before  the  choice  was  made.' 

Though  more  to  folly  than  to  ^uilt  inclin'd^ 
A  drear  vacuity  possess'd  my  mind ; 
Too  old  with  infant  sports  to  be  amus'd,' 
Unfit  for  converse,  and  to  books  unus'd. 
The  wise  avoided  me,  they  ootfld  not  heaf 
My  senseless  prattle  with  a  patient  ear. 
I  sought  retreat,  but  found,  with  strange  sof-' 

prise. 
Retreat  is  pleasant  only  to  the  wise ; 
The  crowded  world  by  vacant  minds  is  sought 
Because  it  saves  th'  expense  and  pain  of  thtraght 

Disgusted,  restless,  ev'ry  plan  amiss, 
I  come  with  these  in  search  of  Happiness. 

Urania.  O  happy  they  for  whom,  in  early  age', 
Enlight'ning  Knowledge  spreads  her  letter'd 

Teaches  each  headstrong  passion  to  control. 
And  pours  her  Ifb'ral  lesson  on  the  soul ! 
Ideas  grow,  firom  books  their  nat'ral  food,* 
As  alinkent  h  chang'd  to  vital  blood. 
Though  faithless  fortune  strip  her  vot'rr  bare',' 
Though  Malice  haunt  hiiti,  and  thottgh  Envy 

Nor  Time,  nor  Chance,  nor  Want,  can  e'er  de- 

stroy 
This  soul-fblt  solace,  and  this  bdsom  joy  ! 

Chora.  We  thus  united  by  one  common  fate,* 
Each  discontented  with  her  present  state. 
One  common  scheme  pursue;  resolv'd  to  knovir 
If  Happiness  can  e'er  be  found  below. 

Urania.  Yot(r  candour,  beauteous  damsels,  1 

approve. 
Your  foibles  pity,  and  your  merits  love. 
But  ere  I  say  the  methods  you  must  try 
To  gain  the  glori6us  prize  for  which  you  sigR,' 
Your  fainting  strength  and  spirits  must  be 

cheer'd 
With  a  plaih  meal,  by  Temperance  prepared. 

Florella.  No  luxury  our  humble  board  attends^ 
But  Love  and  Concord  are  its  smiling  friends* 

SONG. 

L 
Hail  artless  Simplicity  beautiful  maid, 
In  the  genuide  attractions  of  Nature  array'df 
Let  the  rich  and  the  proud,  and  the  gay  and  the 

valn^ 
Still  laugh  at  the  graces  that  move  in  thy  trains 

No  charm  m  thy  modest  alTurements  they 
find; 
The  pleasures  they  follow  a  sting  leave  behina 
Can  criminal  passion  enrapture  the  breast 
Like  Virtue,  with  Peace  and  Serenity  blest? 

lit 

O  would  you  SimpliciW's  precepts  attend« 

Like  us,  with  delight  at  her  altar  you'd  bend ;' 

The  pleasures  she  yields  would  with  j6y  be  em^ 

brao'd. 
You'd  practise  from  virtue  and  love  them'  ^tatti 
taste. 
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IV. 

The  linnet  enchuits  us  the  bushes  among ; 
Though  cheap  the  musician,  yet  sweet  is  the 

song; 
We  catch  the  soft  warbling  in  air  as  it  floats, 
And  with  ecstacjr  hang  on  the  ravishing  notes. 

Our  water  is  drawn  from  the  clearest  of  springs. 
And  our  food,  nor  disease  nor  satiety  brings ; 
Oar  mornings  are  cheerful,  our  labours  are  blest. 
Our  ev'ninga  are  pleasant,  our  nights  crown*d 
with  rest 

VI. 
From  our  culture  yon  garden  its  omameLt 
finds. 
And  we  catch  at  the  hint  for  improving  our 

minds ; 
To  live  to  some  purpose  we  constantly  try* 
And  we  mark  by  our  actions  the  days  as  they 
fly. 

VII. 
Since  such  are  the  joys  that  Simplicity  yields 
We  may  well  be  content  with  our  woods  and 

our  fields : 
How  useless  to  us  then,  ye  great,  were  your 

wealth. 
When  without  it  we  purchase  both  pleasure  and 
health! 

[  They  retire  into  the  cottage. 

Scene — A  rural  entertainment. 

ILOftELLA,     EUPHXLIA,    CLEORA,    LAURINOA,    TAB- 

TORKLLA. 

FlARKLLA  (Stngt.) 

I. 

While  Beauty  and  Pleasure  are  now  in  their 
prime,  , 

And  Folly  and  Fashion  expect  our  whole  time. 

Ah !  let  not  those  phantoms  our  wishes  engage ; 

Let  OS  live  so  in  youth,  that  we  blush  not  in  aire. 

II. 

Though  the  vain  and  the  gay  may  allure  as 
awhile. 

Yet  let  not  their  flattVy  our  prudence  beguile ; 

Let  us  covet  those  charms  that  will  never  de- 
cay. 

Nor  listen  to  all  that  deceivers  can  say. 

III. 

*  How  the  tints  of  the  rose  and  the  jasmine's 
perflinie ! 

The  eglantine*s  iVagrance,  the  lilac*s  gay  bloom. 

Though  fair  and  though   fVagrant,  unheeded 
may  lie. 

For  that  neither  is  sweet  when  Florella  is  by.* 

IV. 

I  sigh  not  for  beauty,  nor  languish  for  wealth. 

But  grant  me,  kind  Providence,  virtue  and 
health; 

Then,  richer  than  kings  and  as  happy  as  they, 

My  days  shall  pass  sweetly  and  swifuy  away. 

When  age  shall  steal  on  me,  and  youth  is  no 

more, 
And  the  moralist  Time  shakes  his  glass  at  my 

door. 
What  charm  in  loet  beauty  or  wealth  should  I 

find  ?  [mind. 

My  treasure,  my  wealth,  is  a  sweet  peace  of  | 


VI. 

That  peace  1*11  preserve  then,  as  pme  mm  wa0 

giv'n. 
And  taste  in  my  bosom  an  earnest  of  Heav*n ; 
Thus  virtue  and  wisdom  can  warm  the  cold 

scene. 
And  sixty  may  flourish  as  gay  as  sixteen. 

VII. 
And  when  long  I  the  burden  of  lift  shall  have 

borne,  [corn. 

And  Death  with  his  sickle  shall  cut  the  ripe 
Resipn'd  to  my  fate,  without  murmur  or  sigh, 
1*11  Mess  the  kind  summons,  and  lie  down  and 

die. 

Euphe*  Thus  sweetly  pass  the  hours  of  rural 

ease! 
Here  lift  is  bliss,  and  pleasures  truly  please ! 
Pa9t.  With  joy  we  view  the  dangers  we  have 

past. 
Assured  we've  ftund  felicity  at  last 
Flor.  Esteem  none  happy  by  their  outward 

air; 
All  have  their  portion  of  allotted  care. 
Though  wisdom  wears  the  semblance  of  content, 
When  the  full  heart  with  agony  is  rent. 
Secludes  its  anguish  from  tne  public  view, 
And  by  secluding  learns  to  conquer  too : 
Denied  the  fond  indulgence  to  complain. 
The  aching  heart  its  peace  may  best  regain. 
By  love  directed,  and  in  mercy  meant. 
Are  trials  sufTer'd  and  afflictions  sent ; 
To  stem  impetuous  Passion*s  furious  tide. 
To  curb  the  insolence  of  prosp*rous  Pride, 
To  wean  from  earth,  and  bid  our  wishes  soar 
To  that  blest  clime  whore  pain  shall  be  no  more ; 
Where  wearied  Virtue  shall  for  refuge  fly. 
And  ev*ry  tear  be  wip*d  from  w^iy  eye. 

Cleora,  Listening  to  you,  my  heart  can  never 

cease 
To  rev*rence  Virtue,  and  to  sieh  for  peace. 
Flor,  Know,  e*en  Urania,  that  accomplish*d 

fair  [carer 

Whose  goodness  makes  her  Heaven*s  peculiar 
Though  born  to  all  that  affluence  can  bestow, 
Has  ftlt  the  deep  reverse  of  human  wo : 
Yet  meek  in  grief^  and  patient  in  distress. 
She  knew  the  hand  that  wounds  has  pow*r  to 

blesB» 
Grateful  she  bows,  ftr  what  is  left  her  still. 
To  HIM  whose  love  dispenses  good  and  ill ; 
To  HIM  who,  while  his  bounty  thousands  ftd. 
Had  not  himself  a  place  to  lay  his  head ; 
To  HIM  who  that  he  might  our  wealth  insure. 
Though  rich  himself  consented  to  be  poor. 
Taught  by  his  precepts,  by  his  practice  taught. 
Her  will  submitted,  and  resigned  her  thought. 
Through  faith,  she  looks  beyond  this  dark  abode, 
To  scenes  of  glory  near  the  throne  of  God. 

Enter  Urania,  Stlvia,  Eliza. 

Ura,  Since  gentle  nymphs !  my  friendship  to 

obtain, 
Yon*ve  sought  with  eager  step  this  peacef\il- 

plain. 
My  honest  counsel  with  attention  hear, 
Though  plain,  well  qieant,  imperftct,  yet  siiK 

cere; 
What  from  matorer  years  alone  !*▼«  known,. 
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Wbat  time  has  taught  me,  and   experience 

ehown, 
No  polisb'd  phrase  my  artless  speech  will  grace, 
Bat  unaffected  Candour  fill  its  place  : 
My  lips  shall  flatt*ry*s  smooth  deceit  refuse. 
And  troth  be  all  the  eloquence  I'll  use. 
Know  then,  that  life's  chief  happiness  and  wo, 
From  good  or  evil  education  flow ; 
And  hence  our  future  dispositions  rise ; 
The  vice  we  practice,  or  the  good  we  prize. 
When  pliant  Nature  any  form  receives. 
That  precept  teaches  or  example  gives. 
The  vielding  mind  with  virtue  should  be  grac'd, 
For  nrst  impresaiona  seldom  are  effac'd. 
Then  holy  habits,  then  chaatis'd  desires, 
Should  regulate  disorder'd  Nature's  fires. 
If  Ignorance  then,  her  iren  sway  maintain, 
If  prejudice  preside,  or  Passion  reign. 
If  Vanity  preserve  her  native  sway. 
If  selfish  tempers  cloud  the  op'ning  day. 
If  no  kind  hand  impetuous  Pride  restrain. 
But  for  the  wholesome  curb  we  give  the  rein ; 
The  erring  principle  is  rooted  fiist, 
And  fiz'd  the  habit  that  through  life  may  last. 
Past,  With  heartfelt  penitence  we  now  de* 

plore 
Those  squander*d  hours,  that  time  can  ne'er  re- 

store. 
Urn,  Euphelia  sighs  for  flatt'ry,  dress,  and 

show: 
The  common  sources  these  of  female  wo !   - 
In  Beaut j*B  sphere  pre-eminence  to  find. 
She  slights  the  culture  of  th'  immortal  mind  : 
I  would  not  rail  at  Beauty's  charming  pow'r, 
I  would  but  have  her  aim  at  something  more ; 
The  fairest  symmetry  of  form  or  face. 
From  intellect  receives  its  highest  grace; 
The  brightest  eyes  ne'er  dart  such  piercing 

fires, 
As  when  a  soul  irradiates  and  inspires : 
Beauty  with  reason  needs  not  quite  dispense, 
And  coral  lips  may  sure  speak  common  sense  : 
Beauty  makes  Virtue  lovelier  still  appear  ; 
Virtue  makes  Beauty  more  divmely  fair ! 
Confirms  its  conquests  o'er  the  willing  mind, 
And  those  your  bsauties  gain,  your  virtues  bind. 
Yet  would  ambition's  fire  your  bosom  fill. 
Its  flame  repress  not — be' ambitious  still ; 
Let  nobler  views  your  best  attention  claim. 
The  object  chang'd,  the  energy  the  same : 
Those  very  passions  which  our  heart  invade, 
If  rightly  pointed,  blessings  may  he  made. 
Indiidge  the  true  ambition  to  excel 
In  that  best  art — ^the  art  of  living  well. 
But  firat  extirpate  from  your  youthful  breast 
That  rankling  torment  which  destroys  your 

rest: 
All  other  fkults  may  take  a  higher  aim. 
But  hopeless  Envy  must  be  still  the  same. 
Some  other  passions  may  be  turn'd  to  good. 
But  Envy  must  subdue,  or  be  subdu'd. 
This  fatal  gangrene  to  our  moral  life. 
Rejects  all  palliatives,  and  asks  the  knife ; 
Excision  spar'd,  it  taints  the  vital  part. 
And  spreads  its  deadly  venom  to  the  heart 
Uph.   Unhappy  those  to  bliss  who  seek  the 

way, 
In  pow'r  superior,  or  in  splendour  gay  ! 
Infbrm'd  by  thee,  no  more  vain  man  shall  find 
The  charm  of  flatt'ry  taint  Euphelia's  mind : 


By  thee  instructed  still  my  views  shall  rise, 
Nor  stop  at  any  mark  beneath  the  skies. 

Urania,  In  fair  Laurinda's  uninstructed  mind. 
The  want  of  culture,  not  of  sense,  we  find ; 
Whene'er  you  sought  the  good,  or  shunn'd  the 

ill, 
'Twas  more  firom  temper  than  from  principle : 
Your  random  life  to  no  just  rules  reduc'd, 
'Twas  chance  the  virtue  or  the  vice  produc'd : 
The  casual  goodness  Impulse  has  to  boast, 
Like  morning  dews,  or  transient  show'ra  is  lost; 
While  Heav'n-taught  Virtue  pours  her  constant 

tide, 
Like  streams  b^  living  fountains  still  supply'd. 
Be  wisdom  still,  though  late,  your  earnest  care, 
Nor  waste  the  precious  hours  in  vain  despair : 
Associate  with  the  good,  attend  the  sage. 
And  meekly  listen  to  experienc'd  age. 
What,  if  acquirements  you  have  fail'd  to  gain. 
Such  as  the  wise  may  want  the  bad  attain 
Yet  still  religion's  sacred  treasures  lie 
Inviting,  open,  plain  to  ev'ry  eye ; 
For  ev'ry  age,  for  ev'ry  genius  fit. 
Nor  limited  to  science  nor  to  wit ; 
Not  bound  by  taste,  to  genius  not  confin'd, 
But  all  may  learn  the  truth  for  all  design'd. 
Though  low  the  talents,  and  th'  acquirements 

small. 
The  gifl  of  flnraoe  divine  is  free  to  all ; 
She  calls,  sdicits,  courts  you  to  be  blest. 
And  points  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest. 
And  when,  advanc'd  in  years,  matur'd  in 

sense. 
Think  not  with  farther  care  you  may  dispense , 
'Tis  fatal  to  the  int'rests  of  the  soul 
To  stop  the  race  befi>re  we've  reach'd  the  goal ; 
For  nought  our  higher  progress  can  preclude 
So  much  as  thinking  we're  already  good. 
The  human  heart  ne'er  knows  a  state  of  rest : 
Bad  leads  to  worse,  and  better  tends  to  best. 
We  either  gain  or  lose,  we  sink  or  rise, 
Nor  rests  our  struggling  Nature  till  she  dies : 
Then  place  the  standard  of  perfection  high  ; 
Pursue  and  grasp  it,  e'en  beyond  the  sky. 
Lau.  O  that  important  Time  could  back  re- 

turn  [mourn ! 

Those  misspent  hours    whose  loss  1   deeply 
Accept,  just  Heav'n,  my  penitence  sincere. 
My  heartfelt  anguish,  and  my  fervent  pray'r  ! 

Ura,  1  pity  Pastorella's  hapless  fate, 
By  nature  gentle,  gen'rous,  mild,  and  great ; 
One  false  propension  all  her  pow'rs  confin'd. 
And  chain'd  her  finer  faculties  of  mind ; 
Yet  ev'ry  virtue  might  have  flourish'd  there, 
With  early  culture  and  maternal  care. 

If  good  we  plant  not,  vice  will  fill  the  place, 
And  rankest  weeds  the  richest  soils  deface. 
Learn,  how  nngovern'd  thoughts  the  mind  per- 

vert, 
And  to  disease  all  nourishment  convert 
Ah  !  happy  she,  whose  wisdom  learns  to  find 
A  healthfiil  fancy  and  a  weU  train 'd  mind  ! 
A  sick  man's  wildest  dreams  less  wild  are  found, 
Than  the  day-visions  of  a  mind  unsound. 
Disorder'd  phantasies  indulg'd  too  much. 
Like  harpies,  always  taint  whate'er  they  touch. 
Fly  soothing  Solitude  !  fly  vain  Desire  ! 
Fly  such  soft  verse  as  fans  the  dang'rous  fire ! 
Seek  action  ;  'tis  the  scene  which  Virtue  loves ; 
The  vig'rous  sun  not  only  shines,  but  moves. 
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From  sickly  thoagbts  with  quick  abhorrence 

•     start. 
And  rule  the  fancy  if  you'd  rule  the  heart : 
By  active  goodness,  by  laborious  schemes. 
Subdue  wild  visions,  and  delusiFC  dreams. 
No  earthly  good  a  Christian's  views  should 

bound, 
For  ever  rising  should  his  aims  be  found. 
Leave  that  fictitious  good  your  fancy  feigns 
For  scenes  where  real  bliss  eternal  reigns : 
Look  to  that  region  of  immortal  joys. 
Where  fear  disturbs  not,  nor  possession  cloys ; 
Beyond  what  Fancy  forms  of  rosy  bow'rs. 
Or  blooming  chaplets  of  un&ding  flow'rs ; 
Fairer  than  e'er  imagination  drew. 
Or  poet's  warmest  visions  ever  knew. 

?re8s  eager  onward  to  those  blissful  plains 
f^here  life  eternal,  joy  perpetual  reigns. 
f*a9t.  I  mourn  the  errors  of  my  thoughtless 

youth, 
^nd  long,  with  thee,  to  tread  the  paths  of  truth. 
Ura.  Learning  is  all  the  bright  Cleora's  aim ; 
She  seeks  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  fame  ; 
pn  interdicted  ground  presumes  to  stand. 
And  grasps  at  Science  with  a  vent'rous  hand  : 
tThe  privilege  of  man  she  dares  invade. 
And  tears  the  chaplet  from  his  laurell'd  head. 
Why  found  her  merit  on  a  foreign  claim  ? 
Why  lose  a  substance  to  acquire  a  name  ? 
Let  the  proud  sex  possess  their  vaunted  pow'rs: 
be  other  triumphs,  other  glories  ours  ! 
The  gentler  charms  which  wait  on  female  life. 
Which  grace  the  daughter  and  adorn  the  wife. 
Be  Uiese  our  boast ;  yet  these  may  well  admit 
Of  various  knowledge,  and  of  blameless  wit : 
Of  sense,  resulting  from  a  nortur'd  mind, 
OF  polishM  converse,  and  of  taste  refin'd  : 
Of  that  quick  intuition  of  the  best. 
Which  feels  the  graceful,  and  rejects  the  rest : 
Which  finds  the  right  by  shorter  ways  than 

rules 
An  art  which  Nature  teaches— not  the  schools. 
Thus  oonq'ring  Sevigne  the  heart  obtains. 
While  Dacier  only  admiration  gains. 

Know,  fair  aspirer,  could  you  even  hope. 
To  speak  like  Stooehouse,  or  to  write  like  Pope, 
To  all  the  wonders  of  the  poet's  lyre. 
Join  all  that  taste  can  add,  dr  wit  inspire. 
With  every  various  pow'r  of  learning  fraught ; 
The  flow  of  style  and  the  sublime  of  thought ; 
Yet,  if  the  milder  graces  of  the  mind, 
Graces  peculiar  to  the  sex  design'd, 
Good  nature,  patience,  sweetness  void  of  art ; 
If  these  emfaMBllished  not  your  virgin  heart. 
You  mifflit  be  dazzling,  but  not  truly  bright ; 
Might  glare,  but  not  emit  an  useful  light ; 
A  meteor,  not  a  star,  you  would  appear ; 
For  woman  shines  but  in  her  proper  sphere. 
Accomplishments  by  Heav'n  were  sure  de- 

sign'd 
Less  to  adorn  than  to  amend  the  mind  : 
Each  should  contribute  to  this  gen'ral  end, 
And  all  to  virtue,  as  their  centre,  tend. 
Th'  acquirements,  which  our  best  esteem  invite, 
Should  not  project,  but  sofVen,  mix,  unite : 
In  glaring  light  not  strongly  be  display'd, 
But  sweeUy  lost,  and  melted  into  shade. 

Cleara.  Gonfus'd  with  shame,  to  thy  reprooft 

I  bend. 
Thou  l^t  adviser,  and  thou  truest  friend  ! 


From  thee  I'll  learn  to  judge  and  aot  afight,' 
Humility  with  Knowledge  to  unite : 
The  finish'd  character  must  both  combine, 
The  perfect  woman  must  in  either  shine. 

Ura*  Florella  shines  adorn'd  with  every  grace, 
Her  heart  all  virtue,  as  all  charms  her  face ; 
Above  the  wretched,  and  below  the  great. 
Kind  Heav'n  has  fix'd  her  in  a  middle  state; 
The  dsBmon  Fashion  never  warped  her  soul. 
Her  passions  move  at  Piety's  control ; 
Her  eyes  the  movements  of  her  heart  declare, 
For  what  she  dares  to  be,  she  dares  appear ; 
Unlectur'd  in  Dissimulation's  school. 
To  smile  by  precept,  and  to  blush  bv  rule  : 
Her  thoughts  ingenuous,  ever  open  lie. 
Nor  shrink  fromc  lose  Inspection's  keenest  eye } 
No  dark  disguise  about  her  heart  is  thrown ; 
'Tie  Virtue's  int'rest  fully  to  be  known ; 
Her  nat'ral  sweetness  ev'ry  heart  obtains ; 
What  Art  and  Affectation  miss,  she  gains. 
She  smooths  the  path  of  my  declining  years. 
Augments  my  comforts,  and  divides  my  cares. 

Pa»L  O  sacred  Friendship!  O  exalted  state ! 
The  choicest  bounty  of  indulgent  fate ! 

Ura.  Let  woman  then  her  real  good  disoenit 
And  her  true  int'rests  of  Urania  learn : 
As  some  fair  violet,  loveliest  of  the  glade. 
Sheds  its  mild  fragrance  on  the  lonely  shade. 
Withdraws  its  merest  head  from  public  si^ht, 
Nor  courts  the  sun,  nor  seeks  the  glare  of  light ; 
Should  some  rude  hand  profanely  dare  intrude, 
And  bear  its  beauties  from  its  native  wood, 
Expoe'd  abroad  its  lans^id  colours  fly, 
Its  form  decays,  and  all  its  odours  die 
So  woman,  born  to  dignify  retreat. 
Unknown  to  flourish,  and  unseen  be  great. 
To  give  domestic  life  its  sweetest  charm, 
Witti  softness  polish,  and  with  virtue  warm. 
Fearful  of  Fame,  unwilling  to  be  known. 
Should  seek  but  Heaven's  applauses  and  her 

pwn; 
Hers  be  the  task  to  seek  the  lonely  cell 
Where  modest  Want  and  silent  Anguish  dwell; 
Raise  the  weak  head,  sustain  the  feeble  knees. 
Cheer  the  cold  heart,  and  chase  the  dire  disease. 
The  splendid  deeds,  which  only  seek  a  name. 
Are  paid  their  just  reward  in  present  fame; 
But  know,  the  awful  all-disclosing  day. 
The  lon^  arrear  of  secret  worth  shall  pay ; 
Applaudmg  saints  shall  hear  with  fond  regard. 
And  He,  who  witness'd  here,  shall  there  reward. 

Euph»  With  added  grace  she  pleads  Reli- 
gion's cause. 
Who  from  her  lifo  her  virtuous  lesson  draws. 

Uva»  In  vain,  ye  &ir !  from  place  to  place  you 
roam. 
For  that  true  peace  which  must  be  found  at 

home ; 
No  change  of  fortune,  nor  of  scene  can  give 
The  bliss  you  seek,  which  in  the  soul  must  live. 
Then  look  no  more  abroad ;  in  your  own  breast 
Seek  the  true  seat  of  happiness  and  rebt 
Nor  sniall,  my  friends !  the  vigilance  I  ask. 
Watch  well  your$elveM^  this  is  the  Christian's 

task. 
The  cherish'd  sin  by  each  must  be  assail'd. 
New  efibrts  added,  where  the  past  have  fail'd  : 
The  darling  error  check'd,  the  will  subdu'd, 
The  heait  by  penitence  and  pray'r  renew'd. 
Nor  hope  for  perftet  happiness  below  ^ 
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Celestial  plants  on  earth  reluctant  grow. 

Hk  who  our  frail  mortality  did  hear. 

Though  free  from  sin,  was  not  exempt  from 

care. 
Cleora.  Let's  join  to  bless  that  PowV  who 

brought  us  here. 
Adore  his  goodness,  and  his  will  revere ; 
Assur'd,  that  Peace  exists  but  in  the  mind. 
And  Piety  alone  that  Peace  can  find. 

Ura.  In  its  true  light  this  transient  life  re- 

jfard: 
This  is  a  state  of  trial,  not  reward. 
Though  rough  the  passage,  peaceful  is  the  port, 
The  bliss  is  perfect,  the  probation  short. 
Of  human  wit  beware  the  fatal  pride ; 
An  useful  follower,  but  a  dangerous  guide : 
On  holy  Faith's  aspiring  pinions  rise ; 
Assert  your  birth-right,  and  assume  the  skies. 

Fountain  of  Being  !  teach  us  to  devote 
To  Thee  each  purpose,  action,  word  and  thought! 
Thy  grace  our  hope,  thy  love  our  only  boast. 
Be  all  distinctions  in  the  Christian  lost ! 
Be  this  in  ev*ry  state  our  wish  alone, 
Almighty,  Wise  and  Good,  Thy  will  be  done ! 


ODE  TO  CHARITY. 

TO  BE  PraiFORMKD  BT  THE  CHARACTERS  OF  THE 

PIECE. 

I. 

O  Charitt,  divinely  wise, 

Thou  meek^y*d  daughter  of  the  skies ! 
l**rom  the  pure  fountain  of  eternal  light. 
Where  fair,  immutable,  and  ever  bright. 


The  beatific  vision  shines, 
Where  angel  witli  archangel  joins 
In  choral  songs  to  sing  His  praise. 
Parent  of  Life,  Ancient  of  Days, 
Who  was  ere  Time  existed,  and  shall  be 
Through  the  wide  round  of  vast  Eternity ; 
Oh  come,  thy  warm  celestial  beams  impart. 
Enlarge  my  feelings,  and  expand  my  heart! 

IL 

Descend  from  radiant  realms  above. 
Thou  effluence  of  that  boundless  love 
Whence  joy  and  peace  in  streams  unsully'd 

flowt 
Oh  deign  to  make  thy  lov*d  abode  below ! 

Though  sweeter  strains  adorn'd  my  tongiM 
Than  saint  oonceiv'd  or  seraph  sung. 
And  though  my  glowing  fancy  caught 
Whatever  Art  or  Nature  taught, 
Yet  if  this  hard  unfeelinff  heart  of  mine 
Ne'er  felt  thy  force,  O  Charity  divine ! 
An  empty  shadow  Science  would  be  found 
My  knowledge  ignorance,  my  wit  a  sound ! 

II L 
Thouffh  my  prophetic  spirit  knew 
To  brmg  futurity  to  view. 
Without  thy  aid  e'en  this  would  not  avail. 
For  tongues  shall  cease  and  prophecies  shall  faiL 
Come  then,  thou  sweet  immortal  guest. 
Shed  thy  sofl  influence  o'er  my  breast. 
Bring  with  thee  Faith,  divinely  bright, 
And  Hope,  fair  Harbinjjrer  of  light. 
To  clear  each  mist  with  their  pervading  ray. 
To  fit  my  soul  for  Heav'n,  and  point  the  way ; 
There  Perfoct  Happiness  her  sway  maintains, 
For  the^  the  God  of  Peace  for  ever  reiguB^ 
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FOn  PERSONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  RANKS. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Tbssk  Stories,  which  were  first  published,  tunong  a  great  number  of  others,  in  the  Cheap  Re- 
pository, under  the  signature  Z,  are  here  presented  to  the  reader,  much  enlarged  and  1m  proved, 
pnch  of  them  as  are  comprised  in  this  volume  being  adapted  to  persons  in  a  superior  station  to 
^ose  which  are  contained  in  a  former  edition,  and  it  was  thought  better  to  separate  and  class 
^em  accordingly.  A  brief  account  of  the  institution  here  referred  to,  will  be  given  in  %  sub* 
se^upnt  place. 


THE  HISTORy  OF  MR.  FANTOM. 


THX  KBW  FASHIONED  PHIIiMOFBSR, 

AND  HJS  MAN  WILLIAM. 


Mb.  Faivtom  was  a  retail  trader  in  the  city 
flf  London.  As  he  had  no  turn  to  any  expensive 
Tioes,  he  was  reckoned  a  sober  decent  man,  but 
)ie  was  covetous  and  proud,  selfish  and  conceit- 
ed. As  soon  as  he  got  forward  in  the  world,  his 
vanity  began  to  display  itsdf,  though  not  in  the 
ordinary  method,  that  of  making  a  figure  and 
living  away ;  but  still  he  was  torment^  with  a 
longing  desire  to  draw  public  notice,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish himself.  He  felt  a  general  sense  of 
discontent  at  what  he  was,  with  a  general  am- 
bition to  be  something  which  he  was  not ;  but 
this  desire  had  not  yet  turned  itself  to  any  par- 
ticular object  It  was  not  by  his  monev  he 
could  hope  to  be  distinguished,  for  half  his 
acquaintance  had  more,  and  a  man  must  be  rich 
indeed  to  be  noted  for  his  riches  in  London. 
Mr.  Fantom*s  mind  was  a  prey  to  his  vain  ima- 
ginations. He  despised  all  those  little  acts  of 
kindness  and  charity  which  everv  man  is  called 
to  perform  every  day ;  and  while  he  was  contriv- 
ing grand  schemes,  which  lay  quite  out  of  his 
reach,  he  neglected  the  ordinary  duties  of  life, 
which  lay  directly  before  him.  Selfishness  was 
his  governing  principle.  He  fancied  he  was  lost 
in  the  mass  of  general  society  :  and  the  usual 
means  of  attaching  importance  to  insignificance 
occurred  to  him  ;  that  of  getting  into  clubs  and 
societies.  To  be  connected  with  a  party  would 
at  least  make  him  known  to  that  party,  be  it 
ever  so  low  and  contemptible;  and  this  local 
importance  it  is  which  draws  off  vain  minds 
from  those  scenes  of  general  usefulness,  in 
whcih,  though  they  are  of  more  value,  they  are 
of  less  distinction. 

About  this  time  he  got  hold  of  a  fkmous  little 
book  written  by  the  Nkw  Philosophsr,  whose 
pestilent  doctrines  have  e^ne  about  seeking 
whom  they  may  destroy ;  Uiese  doctrines  found 
a  ready  entrance  into  Mr.  Fantom*s  mind ;  a 
n^in^  i^t  oiice  shaUow  and  inquisitive,  speculative 


and  vain,  ambitious  and  dissatisfied.  As  almost 
every  book  was  new  to  him,  he  fell  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  those  who  begin  to  read  late  in  lifo 
— that  of  thinking  that  what  he  did  not  know 
himself^  was  equally  new  to  others;  and  he 
was  apt  to  fiincy  that  he  and  the  author  he  was 
reading  were  the  only  two  people  in  the  world 
who  knew  any  thing.  This  book  led  to  the 
erand  discovery ;  he  had  now  found  what  his 
heart  panted  after — «  way  to  distinguish  himstlf. 
To  start  out  a  full  grown  philosopher  at  once, 
to  be  wise  without  education,  to  dispute  without 
learning,  and  to  make  proselytes  without  argu- 
ment, was  a  short  cut  to^me,  which  well  suit- 
ed  his  vanity  and  his  ignorance.  He  rejoieed 
that  he  had  been  so  clever  as  to  examine  for 
himself^  pitied  his  friends  who  took  things  upon 
trust,  and  was  resolved  to  assert  the  freedom  of 
his  own  mind.  To  a  man  fond  of  bold  novel, 
ties  and  daring  paradoxes,  solid  argument  would 
be  flat,  and  truth  would  be  dull,  merely  because 
it  is  not  new.  Mr.  Fantom  believed,  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  of  the  evidence,  but  to 
the  impudence  of  Uie  assertion.  The  tramp- 
pling  on  holy  ground  with  dirty  shoes,  the 
smearing  the  sanctuary  with  filth  and  mire, 
the  calling  prophets  and  apostles  by  the  most 
scurrilous  names  was  new,  and  dashing,  and 
dazzling.  Mr.  Fantom,  now  being  set  free 
from  the  chains  of  slavery  and  superstition,  was 
resolved  to  show  his  zeal  in  the  usual  way,  by 
trying  to  free  others ;  but  it  would  have  hurt  his 
vanity  had  he  known  that  he  was  the  convert 
of  a  man  who  had  written  only  for  the  vulgar, 
who  had  invented  nothing,  no,  not  even  one  idea 
of  original  wickedness ;  but  who  had  stooped  to 
rake  up  out  of  the  kennel  of  infidelity,  all  the 
loathsome  dregs  and  offal  dirt,  which  politer  un- 
believers had  Uirown  away  as  too  gross  and  of- 
fensive for  the  better  bred  readers. 
Mr.  fafitom,  who  considered  that  a  philoso 
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fber  mvwt  tet  up  with  a  little  mxi  of  etock  io 
trade,  dow  pickcMl  op  all  the  oommon-place  no- 
tions against  Christianity,  which  have  been  an- 
swered a  hundred  times  over :  these  he  kept  by 
him  ready  cat  and  dried,  and  braii|fbt  oat  in 
aU  companies  with  a  zeal  which  woald  have 
done  honoar  to  a  better  oaose,  bat  which  the 
friends  to  a  better  cause  are  not  so  apt  to  dis- 
oorer.  He  soon  ffot  all  the  cant  of  the  new 
school*  He  prated  about  luirroiMiesf,  and  igno- 
rance^ and  higotry^  and  jn^'vdtee,  and  jviesl- 
craft  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  of 
public  good,  the  Ume  qf  mankind,  and  liberalitif, 
and  candour,  and  toleration,  and  above  all,  bene- 
volence. Benevolence,  he  said,  made  up  the 
whole  of  religion,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  it 
were  nothing  but  cant,  and  jargon,  and  hypo- 
crisy. By  benevolence  he  understood  a  gloomy 
and  indefinite  anxiety  about  the  happiness  of 
people  with  whom  he  was  utterly  disconnected, 
and  whom  Providence  had  put  it  out  of  his  reach 
either  to  serve  or  injure.  And  by  the  happi- 
nesB  this  benevolence  was  so  anxious  to  pro- 
mote, he  meant  an  exemption  fh>m  the  power 
of  the  laws,  and  an  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints of  religion,  conscience,  and  moral  ob- 
ligation. 

Finding,  however,  that  he  made  little  impres- 
sion on  his  old  dab  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes, 
he  grew  tired  of  their  company.  This  club 
consisted  of  a  few  sober  citizens,  who  met  of  an 
evening  for  a  little  harmless  recreation  after 
business ;  their  object  was,  not  to  reform  parlia- 
ment, but  their  own  shops ;  not  to  correct  the 
sbuses  of  government,  but  of  parish  officers ;  not 
to  cure  the  excesses  of  administration,  but  of 
their  own  porters  and  apprentices ;  to  talk  over 
the  news  of  the  day  without  aspiring  to  direct 
the  events  of  it  They  read  the  papers  with 
that  anxiety  which  every  honest  man  foels 
in  the  daily  history  of  his  country.  But  as 
trade,  which  they  did  understand,  flourished, 
they  were  careful  not  to  reprobate  those  public 
measures  by  which  it  was  protected,  and  which 
they  did  not  understand.  In  such  turbulent 
times  it  was  a  comfort  to  each  to  foel  he  was 
a  tradesman,  and  not  a  statesman  ;  that  be  was 
not  called  to  responsibility  for  a  trust  for  which 
he  found  lie  had  no  talents,  while  he  was  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  the  talents  be  really  possessed, 
in  fairly  amassing  a  fortune,  of  which  the  laws 
would  be  the  best  guardian,  and  government 
the  best  security.  Thus  a  legitimate  self-love, 
regulated  by  prudence,  and  restrained  by  prin- 
ciple, prodaced  peaceable  subjects  and  good 
citizens ;  while  in  Fantom,  a  boundless  selfish- 
ness and  inordinate  vanity  converted  a  discon- 
tented trader  into  a  turbulent  politician. 

There  was,  however,  one  member  of  the  Cat 
and  Bagpipes  whose  society  he  could  not  re- 
solve to  give  up,  though  they  seldom  agreed,  as 
indeed  no  two  men  in  the  same  class  and  habits 
of  life  could  less  resemble  each  other.  Mr. 
Trueman  was  an  honest,  plain,  simple-hearted 
tradesman  of  the  good  old  cut,  who  foared  God 
and  followed  his  business ;  he  went  to  church 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  minded  his  shop  all  the 
week,  spent  fiugally,  gave  liberally,  and  saved 
moderately.  He  lost,  however,  some  ground  in 
Mr.  Fantom's  esteem,  because  he  paid  his  taxes. 
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without  disputing,  and  read  his  Bible  without 
doubting. 

Mr.  Fantom  now  began  to  be  tired  of  every 
thing  in  trade  except  me  profits  of  it  i  for  the 
more  the  word  benevolence  was  in  his  mouth, 
the  more  did  selfishness  gain  dominion  in  his 
heart    He,  however,  resolved  to  retire  for  a 
while  into  the  country,  and  devote  his  time  to 
his  new  plans,  schemes,  theories,  and  projects 
for  the  public  good.    A  life  of  talking,  and  read- 
ing and  writing,  and  disputing,  and  teaching, 
and  proselyting,  now  struck  him  as  the  on^ 
life ;  so  he  soon  set  out  for  the  country  with  his 
family ;  for  unhappily  Mr.  Fantom  had  been  the 
husband  of  a  very  worthy  woman  many  years 
before  the  new  philoeophy  had  discovered  that 
marriage  was  a  shameful  infringement  on  hu- 
man libierty,  and  an  abridgement  of  the  rights 
of  man.    To  this  family  was  now  added  his  new 
footman,  William  Wilson,  whom  he  had  taken 
with  a  good  character  out  of  a  sober  &mily. 
Mr.  Fantom  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  wrote 
to  invite  Mr.  Trueman  to  come  and  pay  him  a 
visit,  for  he  would  have  burst  if  he  could  not 
have  got  some  one  to  whom  he  mieht  display 
his  new  knowledge ;  he  knew  that  if  on  the  one 
hand  Trueman  was  no  scholar,  yet  on  the  other 
he  was  no  fool;  and  though  he  despised  his  ors* 
judicet,  yet  he  thought  he  might  be  made  a 
good  deooy  duck;  for  if  he  could  once  bring 
Trueman  over,  the  whole  club  at  the  Cat  and 
Bagpipes  might  be  brought  to  follow  his  exam* 
pie ;  and  thus  be  might  see  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  society  of  his  own  proeelytes ;  the  supreme 
object  of  a  philosopher's  ambition.    Trueman 
came  accordingly.     He  soon  found  that  how* 
ever  he  might  be  shocked  at  the  impious  doo* 
trines  his  friend  maintained,  yet  that  an  impor- 
tant  lesson  might  be  learned  even   from   the 
worst  enemies  of  truth ;  namely,  an  ever  wake* 
fill  attention  to  their  grand  object    If  they  set 
out  with  talking  of  trade  or  politics,  of  private 
news  or  public  affairs,  still  Mr.  Fantom  was 
ever  on  the  watch  to  hitch  in  his  darling  doc* 
trines ;  whatever  he  began  with,  he  was  sure  to 
end  with  a  pert  squib  at  the  Bible,  a  vapid  jest 
on  tlie  clergy,  the  miseries  of  superstition,  and 
the  blessings  of  philosophy.     *  Ob  !*  said  True- 
man  to  himself,  'when  shall  I  see  Christians 
half  so  much  in  earnest  7  Why  is  it  that  almost 
all  zeal  is  on  the  wrong  side  ?* 

*  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said  Trueman  one  day 
at  breakfast,  *  I  am  afraid  you  are  leading  but 
an  idle  sort  of  life  here.* — ^^Idle,  sir !'  said  Fan- 
tom ;  *  I  now  first  begin  to  live  to  some  purpose ; 
I  have  indeed  lost  too  much  time,  and  wasted 
my  talents  on  a  little  retail  trade,  in  which  one 
is  of  no  note ;  one  can*t  distinguish  one's  self.* 
*  So  much  the  better,'  said  Trueman  ;*  *  I  had 
rather  not  distinguish  myself^  unless  it  was  by 
leading  a  better  life  tban  my  neighbours.  There 
is  nothing  I  should  dread  more  than  being  talk*d 
about.  I  dare  say  now  heaven  is  in  a  good  mea- 
sure filled  with  people  whose  names  were  never 
heard  out  of  their  own  street  and  village.  So  I 
beg  leave  not  to  distinguish  myself!*  *  Yes,  but 
one  may,  if  it  is  only  by  signing  one*s  name  to 
an  essay  or  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,'  said 
Fantom. — *•  Heaven  keep  John  Trneman*s  nam« 
out  of  a  newspaper,'  interrupted  he  in  a  firight) 
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*  for  if  it  be  there,  it  must  either  be  found  in  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  bankrupt  list,  onlese,  indeed, 
I  were  to  remove  ehop,  or  sell  (^  my  old  stock. 
Well,  bat  Mr.  Fantom,  you,  I  suppose,  are  now 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  7'  *  O  yes,'  replied 
Fantom,  with  a  gloomy  sigh,  which  gave  the 
lie  to  his  words,  *  perfoctly  happy !  I  wonder  you 
do  not  give  up  all  your  sordid  employments,  and 
turn  philosopher  !*  *  Sordid  indeed  !*  said  True- 
man,  *  do  not  call  names,  Mr.  Fantom ;  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  my  trade.  What  is  it  has 
made  this  country  so  great  7  a  country  whose 
merchants  are  princes  7  It  is  trade,  Mr.  Fantom, 
trade.  I  cannot  say  indeed,  as  well  as  I  love 
business,  but  now  and  then,  when  I  am  over- 
worked, I  wish  I  had  a  little  more  time  to  look 
aAer  my  soul ;  but  the  foar  that  I  should  not 
devote  the  time,  if  I  had  it,  lo  the  best  purpose, 
makes  me  work  on ;  though  often,  when  I  am 
balancing  my  accounts,  I  tremble,  lest  I  should 
neglect  to  bidance  the  grand  account  But  still, 
since,  like  you,  I  am  a  roan  of  no  education,  I 
am  more  afraid  of  the  temptations  of  leisure, 
than  of  those  of  business,  I  never  was  bred  to 
read  more  than  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  some 
other  good  book,  or  the  magazine  and  newspa- 
per ;  and  all  that  I  can  do  now,  after  shop  is 
■hut,  is  to  take  a  walk  with  my  children  in  the 
field  besides.  But  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  from 
morning  to  night,  I  might  be  in  danger  of  turn- 
ing  politician  or  philosopher.  No,  neighbour 
Fantom,  depend  upon  it,  that  where  there  is  no 
learning,  next  to  God*s  grace,  the  best  preserva- 
tive of  human  virtue  is  business.  As  to  our  po- 
litical societies,  like  the  armies  in  the  cave  of 
AduUam,  ^  every  man  that  is  in  distress,  and 
every  man  that  is  in  debt,  and  every  man  that 
is  discontented,  will  always  join  themselves  unto 
them.* 

Fantom.  You  have  narrow  views,  Traeman. 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  see  a  paper 
of  one's  own  in  print  against  tyranny  and  su^ 
perstition,  contrived  with  so  much  ingenuity, 
that,  though  the  law  is  on  the  look-out  ror  trea. 
son  and  blasphemy,  a  little  change  of  name  de- 
feats its  scruliny.  For  instance ;  you  may  stig- 
matize Englana  under  the  name  of  Rome^  and 
Chriitianity  under  that  o£  Popery.  The  true 
way  is  to  attack  whatever  you  nave  a  mind  to 
injure,  under  another  name,  and  the  best  means 
to  destroy  the  use  of  a  thing,  is  to  produce  a 
few  incontrovertible  facts  against  the  abuses  of 
it  Our  late  travellers  have  inconceivably  helped 
on  the  cause  of  the  new  philosophy,  in  their  lu- 
dicrous narratives  of  credulity,  miracles,  indul- 
gences, and  processions,  in  popish  countries,  all 
which  they  ridicule  under  the  broad  and  gene- 
ral name  of  Religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
Church.* .  *  And  are  not  you  ashamed  to  defend 
such  knavery?'  said  Mr.  Trueman.  *  Those 
who  have  a  great  object  to  accomplish,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Fantom,  *  must  not  be  nice  about  the 
means.  But  to  return  to  yourself  Trueman ;  in 
your  little  confined  situation  yon  can  be  of  no 
use.'  *  That  I  deny,'  interrupted  Trueman;  *  I 
have  filled  all  the  parish  o6Soes  with  some  credit 
I  never  took  a  bribe  at  an  election,  no  not  so 
much  as  a  treat ;  I  take  care  of  my  apprentices, 
and  do  not  set  them  a  bad  example  by  running 
to  plays  tnd  Sadler's  Wells,  in  the  week,  or 


iannting  about  in  a  gig  all  day  on  Sundays ;  for 
1  look  upon  it  that  the  country  jaunt  of  the  mas. 
ter  on  Sundays  expoees  his  servants  to  more 
danger  than  their  whole  week's  temptation  in 
im&  put  together.' 

Fantom.  I  once  had  the  same  vulgar  preju- 
dices about  the  church  and  the  Sabbath,  and 
all  that  antiquated  stuflEl  But  even  on  your  own 
narrow  principles,  how  can  a  thinking  being 
spend  his  Sunday  better  (if  he  must  lose  one  day 
in  seven  by  having  any  Sunday  at  all)  than  by 
going  into  the  country  to  admire  the  works  of 
nature. 

7Vtt«mafi.  I  suppose  you  mean  the  works  of 
God :  for  I  never  read  in  the  Bible  that  Nature 
made  any  thing.  I  should  rather  think  that  she 
herself  was  made  by  Him,  who,  when  he  said, 

*  thou  shalt  not  murder,'  said  also,  *  thou  shalt 
keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day.'  But  now  do  roa 
really  thmk  that  all  that  multitude  of  coaches, 
chariots,  chaises,  vis-a-vis,  booby-hutches,  sul- 
kies, sociables,  phaetons,  gigs,  curricles,  cabri- 
oles,  chairs,  stages,  pleasure  carts,  and  horses, 
which  crowd  our  roads ;  all  those  country  houses 
within  reach,  to  which  the  London  friends  pour 
in  to  the  gorgeous  Sunday  feast,  which  the  ser- 
vants are  kept  from  church  to  dress ;  all  those 
public  houses  under  the  signs  of  which  you 
read  these  alluring  words,  an  ordinary  on  Sun* 
dayo  ;  I  say,  do  you  really  believe  that  all  those 
houses  and  carriages  are  crammed  with  philoso- 
phers, who  go  on  Sunday  into  the  country  to 
admire  the  works  of  nature,  as  you  call  it!  In- 
deed, from  the  reeling  gate  of  some  of  them 
when  they  go  back  at  ni^^ht,  one  might  take 
them  for  a  certain  sect  called  the  tippling  phi- 
losophers. Then  in  answer  to  your  charge, 
that  a  little  tradesman  can  do  no  good,  it  is  not 
true ;  I  must  tell  you  that  I  belong  to  the  Sick 
Man's  Friend,  and  to  the  Society  for  relieving 
prisoners  for  small  debts. 

Fantom.  I  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  that 
business,  though  1  would  pledge  myself  to  pro- 
duce a  plan  by  which  the  national  debt  might 
be  paid  off  in  six  months ;  but  all  yours  are 
pretty  occupations. 

Drueman.  Then  they  are  better  suited  to  petty 
men  of  petty  fortune.  I  had  rather  have  an 
ounce  of  real  good  done  with  my  own  hands, 
and  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  than  speculate 
about  doing  a  ton  in  a  wild  way,  which  I  know 
can  never  be  brought  about 

Fantom.  I  despise  a  narrow  field.  O  for  the 
reign  of  universal  benevolence !  I  want  to  make 
all  mankind  good  and  happy. 

Trueman.  Dear  me !  sure  that  must  be  a 
wholesale  sort  of  a  job ;  had  ^ou  not  better  try 
your  hand  at  a  town  or  a  parish  first ! 

Fantom.  Sir,  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head  for 
relieving  the  miseries  of  the  whole  world.  Every 
thing  is  bad  as  it  now  stands.  I  would  alter  all 
the  laws ;  and  do  away  all  the  religions,  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  wars  in  the  world.  I  would 
every  where  redress  the  injustice  of  fortune,  or 
what  the  vulgar  call  Providence.  I  would  put 
an  end  to  ail  punishments ;  I  would  not  leave  a 
single  prisoner  on  the  fooe  of  the  globe.  This 
is  what  I  call  doing  things  on  a  gaand  scale. 

*  A  scale  with  a  vengeance,'  said  Trueman. 

*  As  to  releasing  the  prisoners,  however,  I  do 
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not  M  much  like  that,  as  it  woold  be  iiberatingr 
a  few  rograes  at  the  expense  of  all  honest  men ; 
but  as  to  the  rest  of  yoar  plans,  if  all  Christian 
oountries  would  be  so  good  as  to  turn  Christians, 
it  mijrht  be  helped  on  a  good  deal.  There  would 
be  stul  misery  enough  left  indeed ;  because  God 
intended  this  world  should  be  earth  and  not 
heaven.  But,  sir,  among  all  your  oblations,  you 
roust  abolish  human  corruption  before  yon  can 
make  the  world  quite  as  perfect  as  you  fM-etend. 
Tou  philosophers  seem  to  me  to  be  i^orant  of 
the  very  first  seed  and  principle  of  misery — sin, 
sir,  sin :  your  system  of  referm  is  radically  de- 
fective ;  ior  it  does  not  comprehend  that  sinful 
nature  from  which  all  misery  proceeds.  You 
accuse  government  of  defects  which  belong  to 
man,  to  individual  man,  and  of  course  to  man 
eollectively. — ^Among  aU  your  referros  you  must 
reform  the  human  h«trt ;  you  are  only  hacking 
at  the  branches,  without  striking  at  the  root. 
Banishing  impiety  out  of  the  world,  would  be 
like  striking  off  all  the  pounds  from  an  over- 
charged bill ;  and  all  the  troubles  which  would 
be  left,  would  be  reduced  to  mere  shiUiugs, 
pence,  and  farthings,  as  one  may  say.* 

Fantom.  Your  project  would  rivet  the  chains 
which  mine  is  design*d  to  break. 

Trueman.  Sir,  I  have  no  projects.  Projects 
are  in  general  the  offspring  of  restlessness, 
vanity,  and  idleness.     I  am  too  busy  for  pro- 

1'ects,  too  contented  for  theories,  and,  I  hope, 
lave  too  much  honesty  and  humility  for  a  phi- 
losopher.  The  utmost  extent  of  my  ambition  at 
present  is,  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  a  parish  ap- 
prentice  who  has  been  cruelly  used  by  his  mas- 
ter :  Indeed  I  have  another  Kttle  scheme,  which 
is  to  prosecute  a  fellow  in  our  street  who  has 
suffered  a  poor  wretch  in  ^  workhouse,  of  which 
he  had  the  care,  to  perish  through  neglect,  and 
you  must  assist  me. 

FaTiiom'  The  parish  must  do  that  You  must 
not  apply  to  me  for  the  redress  of  such  petty 
grievances.  I  own  that  the  wrongs  of  the  Poles 
and  South  Americans  so  fill  my  mind,  as  to 
leave  roe  no  time  to  attend  to  the  petty  sorrows 
of  workhouses  and  parish  apprentices.     It  is 

{>rovinces,  empires,  continents,  that  the  benevo- 
ence  of  the  philosopher  embraces ;  every  one 
can  do  a  little  paltry  good  to  his  next  neighbour. 
Trueman,  Every  one  can,  but  1  do  not  see 
that  every  one  does.  If  they  would,  indeed, 
vour  business  would  be  ready  done  at  your 
handfl,  and  your  grand  ocean  of  benevolence 
would  be  filled  with  the  drops  which  private 
charity  would  throw  into  it  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, you  are  such  a  friend  to  the  prisoners,  be- 
cause I  am  just  now  getting  a  little  subscription 
from  our  club,  to  set  free  our  poor  old  friend 
Tom  Saunders,  a  very  honest  brother  tradesman, 
who  got  first  into  debt,  and  then  into  jail, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  merely  through 
the  pressure  of  the  times.  We  have  each  of  us 
allowed  a  trifle  every  week  towards  maintain- 
ing Tom's  young  family  since  he  has  been  in 
prison ;  but  we  think  we  shall  do  much  more 
service  to  Saunders,  and  indeed  in  the  end 
lighten  our  own  expense,  by  paying  down  at 
once  a  little  sum  to  restore  him  to  the  comforts 
pf  life,  and  put  him  in  a  way  of  maintaining  his 
(anally  again.    We  have  made  up  the  money  idl 


except  five  guineas  I  am  already  promised  four, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  give  me  the 
fifth.  And  so 'for  a  single  guinea,  without  any 
of  the  trouble,  the  meetings,  and  the  looking  into 
his  affairs,  which  we  have  had  (  which,  let  me 
tell  you,  n  the  best,  and  to  a  man  of  business, 
the  dearest  part  of  charity,  you  will  at  once 
have  the  pleasure  (and  it  is  no  small  one)  of 
helping  to  save  a  worthy  femily  from  starving, 
of  redeeming  an  old  friend  from  gaol,  and  of 
putting  a  litUe  of  your  boasted  benevolence  into 
action.  Realize !  master  Fantom :  there  is  no- 
thing like  realizing.  *  Why,  hark  ye,  Mr.  True- 
man,*  said  Fantom,  stammering,  and  looking 
very  black,  *  do  not  think  I  value  a  guinea ;  no 
sir,  I  despise  money  ;  it  is  trash ;  it  is  dirt,  and 
beneath  the  regard  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  one  of 
the  unfeeling  inventions  of  artificial  society. 
Sir,  I  could  talk  to  you  for  half  a  day  on  the 
abuse  of  riches,  and  on  my  own  contempt  of 
money.^ 

Trueman.  O  pray  do  not  give  yourself  the 
trouble ;  it  will  be  an  easier  way  by  half  of  vin- 
dicating yourself  from  one,  and  of  proving  the 
other,  just  to  put  your  hand  in  your  pocket  and 
give  me  a  guinea,  without  saying  a  word  about 
it :  and  then  to  you  who  value  time  so  much, 
and  money  so  litUe,  it  will  cut  the  matter  short. 
But  come  now,  (for  I  see  yon  will  give  nothing) 
I  should  be  mighty  glad  to  know  what  is  the 
sort  of  good  you  do  yourselves,  since  you  always 
object  to  what  is  done  by  others.  *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Fantom,  *  the  object  of  a  true  philosopher  is 
to  diffuse  light  and  knowledge.  I  wish  to  see 
the  whole  world  enlightened.* 

Trueman,  Amen!  if  you  mean  with  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  But  if  you  mean  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  no  reli- 
gion  is  best  of  all ;  and  that  we  shall  become 
wiser  and  better  by  setting  aside  the  very  means 
which  Providence  bestowed  to  make  us  wise 
and  good :  in  short,  if  you  want  to  make  the 
whole  world  philosophers,  why  they  had  better 
stay  as  they  are.  But  as  to  the  true  light,  I 
wish  it  to  reach  the  very  lowest,  and  I  therefore 
bless  (vod  for  charity-schools,  as  instruments  of 
diffusing  it  among  the  poor. 

Fantom,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect  that 
his  fViend  was  going  to  call  upon  him  for  a  sub- 
scription on  this  account,  ventured  to  praise 
them  :  saying,  *  I  am  no  enemy  to  these  instit 
tutions.  I  would  indeed  change  the  object  of 
instruction,  but  I  would  have  the  whole  world 
instructed.* 

Here  Mrs.  Fantom,  who,  with  her  daughter, 
had  quietly  sat  by  at  their  work,,  ventured  to 
put  in  a  word,  a  liberty  she  seldom  took  with 
her  husband ;  who  in  his  zeal  to  make  the  whole 
world  free  and  happy,  was  too  prudent  to  in- 
clude his  wife  among  the  objects  on  whom  he 
wished  to  confer  freedom  and  happiness.  *  Then, 
my  dear,*  said  she,  *  I  wonder  you  do  not  let 
your  own  servants  be  taught  a  little.  THe  maids 
can  scarcely  tell  a  letter,  or  say  the  Lord's 
prayer,  and  you  know  you  will  not  allow  them 
time  to  learn.  William,  too,  has  never  been  at 
church  since  we  came  out  of  town.  He  was 
at  first  very  orderly  and  obedient,  but  now  he 
is  seldom  sober  of  an  evening ;  and  in  the  morn* 
ing  when  he  should  be  rubbing  the  tables   iq 
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the  parlour,  he  b  ^nerally  lolling  upon  them, 
and  readinff  your  hUle  mannelof  the  new  philo- 
sophy.*-—* Mrs.  Fantom,  said  her  husband  an- 
grily, *  you  know  that  my  labours  fi>r  the  public 
good  leave  me  little  time  to  think  of  my  own 
nmily.  I  must  have  a  great  field,  I  like  to  do 
good  to  hundreds  at  once.* 

*  I  am  very  glad  of  that  papa,*  said  miss  PoUy ; 
*  lor  then  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  subscribe 
to  all  those  pretty  children  at  the  Sunday-school, 
as  you  did  yesterday,  when  the  gentleman  came 
a  begging,  because  that  is  the  very  thing  you 
were  widiing  for ;  there  are  two  or  three  hun- 
dred to  be  done  good  at  once.* 

Trueman.  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,'  you  are  a  won- 
derful man  to  keep  up  such  a  stock  of  benevo* 
lenoe  at  so  small  an  expense.  To  love  man- 
kind so  dearly,  and  yet  avoid  all  opportunities 
of  doing  them  good  ;  to  have  such  a  noble  zeal 
fi>r  the  millions,  and  to  feel  so  little  compassion 
ibr  the  units;  to  long  to  free  empires  and  en- 
lighten  kingdoms ;  and  yet  deny  mstruction  to 
your  own  village,  and  comfort  to  your  own 
family.  Surely  none  but  a  philosopher  could 
indulge  so  much  philanthropy,  and  so  much  fru- 
gality at  the  same  time.  But  come,  do  assist  me 
in  a  petition  I  am  making  in  our  poorhonse ;  be- 
tween the  old,  whom  I  want  to  have  better  fed, 
and  the  young,  whom  I  want  to  have  more 
worked. 

Fantom.  Sir  my  mind  is  so  engrossed  with 
the  partition  of  Poland,  that  I  cannot  bring  it 
down  to  an  object  of  such  insignificance.  I 
despise  the  man  whose  benevolence  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  narrow  concerns  of  his  own  fkmily, 
or  parish,  or  country. 

Trueman.  Well,  now  I  have  a  notion  that  it 
is  as  well  to  do  one's  own  duty,  as  the  duty  of 
another  man ;  and  that  to  do  good  at  home,  is 
as  well  as  to  do  good  abroad.  For  my  part,  I 
had  as  lieve  help  Tom  Saunders  to  freedom  as 
a  Pole  or  a  South  American,  though  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  help  them  too.  But  one  must 
begin  to  love  somewhere,  and  to  do  good  some- 
where ;  and  I  think  it  is  as  natural  to  love  one*s 
own  family,  and  to  do  good  in  one's  own  neigh- 
bourhood, as  to  any  bod  v  else.  And  if  every 
man  in  every  family,  parish,  and  county,  did  the 
same,  why  then  all  the  schemes  would  meet, 
and  the  end  of  one  parish,  where  I  was  doing 
good,  would  be  the  beginning  of  another  parish 
where  somebody  else  was  doing  good  ;  so  my 
schemes  would  jut  into  ray  neighbour's ;  his  pro- 
jects would  unite  with  those  of  some  other  local 
reformer ;  and  all  would  fit  with  a  sort  of  dove- 
tail exactness.  And  what  is  better,  all  would 
join  in  furnishing  a  living  comment  on  that 
practical  precept :  *  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself.* 

Fantom.  Sir,  a  man  of  large  views  will  be 
on  the  watch  fbr  great  occasions  to  prove  his 
benevolence. 

TVueman.  Yes,  sir ;  but  if  they  are  so  distant 
that  he  cannot  reach  them,  or  so  vast  that  he  can- 
not grasp  them,  he  may  let  a  thousand  little, 
snug,  kind,  good  actions  slip  through  his  fingers 
in  &e  meanwhile:  and  so  between  the  great 
thinffs  that  he  cannot  do,  and  the  little  ones  that 
he  will  not  do^  life  passes  and  nothing  will  be  done. 


Just  at  this  moment  miss  Polly  Fatttou 
(whose  mother  had  gone  out  some  time  before) 
started  up,  let  fall  her  work,  and  cried  out,  *  O 
papa,  do  but  look  what  a  monstrous  great  fire 
there  is  yonder  on  the  common !  If  it  were  the 
fifth  of  November  I  should  think  it  were  a  bon- 
fire^  Look  how  it  blazes  !' — *  I  see  plain  enough 
what  it  is,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  sitting  down  agam 
without  the  least  emotion.  *  It  is  ^nkins's  cot- 
tage on  fire.* — *  What,  poor  John  Jenking,  who 
works  in  our  garden,  papa  V  said  the  poor  girl 
in  great  terror.  *  Do  not  be  frightened,  chDd,' 
answered  Fantom,  we  are  safe  enough ;  the 
wind  bk>w8  the  other  way.  Why  did  yon  dis- 
turb us  fbr  such  a  trifle,  as  it  was  so  distant  7 
Come,  Mr.  Trueman,  sit  down.* — *Sit  down,* 
said  Mr.  Trueman,  *  I  am  not  a  stock,  sir,  nor  a 
stone,  but  a  man ;  made  of  the  same  oonunoa 
nature  with  Jenkins,  whose  house  is  burning. 
Come  along — let  us  fly  and  help  him,*  con- 
tinued he  running  to  the  door  in  such  haste 
that  he  forgot  to  take  his  hat,  though  it  hung 

{'ust  before  him — *Come  Mr.  Fantom— come,  my 
ittle  dear — I  wish  your  mamma  was  here — ^I 
am  sorry  she  went  out  lust  now — ^we  may  all 
do  some  good ;  every  body  may  be  of  some  use 
at  a  fire.  Even  you,  miss  Polly,  may  save  some 
of  these  poor  people's  things  in  your  apron, 
while  your  papa  and  I  hand  the  buckets.*  All 
this  he  said  as  he  run  along  with  the  young 
lady  in  his  hand ;  not  doubting  but  Fantom  and 
his' whole  family  were  following  close  behind 
him.  But  the  present  distress  was  neither 
grand  enough  nor  far  enough  from  home  to 
satisfy  the  wide-stretched  benevolence  of  the  phi- 
losopher, who  sat  down  within  sight  of  the  flames 
to  work  at  a  new  pamphlet,  which  now  swallow- 
ed up  his  whole  soul,  on  universal  benevolence. 

His  daughter,  indeed,  who  happily  was  not 
yet  a  philosopher,  with  Mr.  Trueman,  followed 
by  the  maids,  reached  the  scene  of  distress. 
William  Wilson,  the  footman,  refused  to  assist, 
glad  of  such  an  opportunity  of  being  revenged 
on  Jenkins,  whom  he  called  a  surly  fellow,  for 
presuming  to  complain,  because  William  always 
purloined  the  best  fruit  fbr  himself  before  he  set 
it  on  his  master*s  table.  Jenkins  also,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  be  out  of  doors,  had  refused  to 
leave  his  own  work  in  the  garden,  to  do  Will*s 
work  in  the  house  while  he  got  drunk,  or  read 
the  Rights  of  Man. 

The  little  dwelling  of  Jenkins  burnt  very 
furiously.  Mr.  Trueman's  exertions  were  of 
the  greatest  service.  He  directed  the  willing, 
and  gave  an  example  to  the  slothful.  By  living 
in  London,  he  had  been  more  used  to  the  cala- 
mity of  fire  than  the  country  people,  and  knew 
better  what  was  to  be  done.  In  the  midst  of 
the  bustle  he  saw  one  woman  only  who  never 
attempted  to  be  of  the  least  use.  She  ran  back- 
wards and  forward,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying  out  in  a  tone  of  piercing  agony,  *  Oh, 
my  child !  my  little  Tommy  !  will  no  one  save 
my  Tommy  7*-^ny  woman  might  have  uttered 
the  same  words,  but  the  look  which  explained 
them  could  only  come  from  a  mother.  True- 
man  did  not  stay  to  ask  if  she  were  owner  of 
the  house,  and  mother  of  the  child.  It  was  his 
way  to  do  all  the  good  which  could  be  done  first, 
and  then  to  ask  qoestiona.    All  he  said  wae, 
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*  TeQ  me  which  is  the  room  ?'  The  poor  woman, 
now  speechloM  throu|fh  terror,  coald  only  point 
op  to  a  little  window  in  the  thatch,  and  then 
sunk  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  Trueman  made  his  way  through  a  thick 
■moke,  and  ran  up  the  narrow  staircase  which 
the  fire  had  not  reached.  He  got  safely  to  the 
loft,  snatched  up  the  little  creature,  who  was 
sweetly  sleeping  in  its  poor  hammock,  and 
brought  him  down  naked  in  his  arms :  and  as 
he  gave  him  to  the  half-distracted  mother,  he 
felt  that  her  joy  and  gratitude  would  have  been 
no  bad  pay  for  the  danger  he  had  run,  even  if 
no  higher  motive  had  set  him  to  work.  Poor 
Jenkins,  half  stupified  by  his  rabfortune,  had 
never  thought  of  his  child ;  and  his  wife,  who 
expected  every  hour  to  make  him  father  to  a 
second,  had  not  been  able  to  do  any  thing  to^ 
wards  saving  little  Tommy. 

Mr.  Trueman  now  put  the  child  into  miss 
Fantom's  apron,  saying,  *  Did  not  I  tell  you, 
my  dear,  that  every  body  could  be  of  use  at  a 
lira  7'  He  then  desired  her  to  carry  the  child 
home,  and  ordered  the  poor  woman  to  follow 
her ;  saying,  he  would  return  himself  as  soon 
as  he  had  seen  all  safe  in  the  cottage. 

When  the  fire  was  quite  out,  and  Mr.  True- 
man  could  be  of  no  further  use,  he  went  back 
to  Mr.  Fantora*s.  The  instant  he  opened  the 
parlour  door  he  eagerly  cried  out,  *  Where  is 
the  poor  woman,  Mr,  Fantom?*  *Not  in  my 
house,  I  assure  you,*  answered  the  philosopher. 
*Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  it  was  a  very  ro- 
mantic thing  to  send  her  and  her  child  to  me : 
yon  should  have  provided  for  them  at  once,  like 
a  prudent  man.' — *  I  thought  I  had  done  so,* 
replied  Trueman,  *  by  sending  them  to  the 
nearest  and  best  house  in  the  parish,  as  the 
poor  woman  seemed  to  stand  in  need  of  imme- 
diate assistance.*  *  So  immediate,*  said  Fantom, 
'  that  I  would  not  let  her  come  into  my  house, 
fer  fear  of  what  might  happen.  So  I  packed 
her  off,  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  to  the  work- 
house ;  with  orders  to  the  overseers  not  to  let 
her  want  fer  any  thing.* 

*  And  what  right  have  you,  Mr.  Fantom,* 
eried  Trueman  in  a  high  tone,  *  to  expect  that 
the  overseers  will  be  more  humane  than  your- 
self! But  is  it  podsible  you  can  have  sent  that 
helpless  creature,  not  only  to  walk,  but  to  carry 
a  naked  child  at  such  a  time  of  night,  to  a  place 
so  distant,  so  ill  provided,  and  in  such  a  con- 
dition 1  I  hope  at  least  you  have  furnished  them 
with  clothes ;  fer  all  their  own  little  stores  were 
burnt*  •  Not  I,  indeed  ;*  said  Fantom.  *  What 
is  the  use  of  parish  officers,  but  to  look  after 
these  petty  things  7* 

It  was  Mr.  Trueman*s  way,  when  he  began 
to  feel  very  angry,  not  to  allow  himself  to  speak ; 
because,  he  UMd  to  say,  *  if  I  give  vent  to  my 
feelings,  I  am  sure,  by  some  hasty  word,  to  cut 
myself  out  work  fer  repentance.*  So  without 
making  any  answer,  or  even  changing  his 
dothes,  which  were  very  wet  and  dirty  from 
having  worked  so  hard  at  the  fire,  he  walked 
oat  again,  having  first  inquired  the  road  the 
woman  had  taken.  At  the  door  he  met  Mrs. 
Fantom  returning  from  her  visit  He  told  her 
his  tale ;  which  she  had  no  sooner  heard,  than 
she  kindly  reiolTed  to  accompany  him  in  search 


of  Jenkins's  wife.  She  had  a  wide  common  to 
walk  over  befere  she  could  reach  either  the 
workhouse  or  the  nearest  cottage.  She  bad 
crawled  along  with  her  baby  as  far  as  she  was 
able ;  but  having  met  with  no  refreshment  at 
Mr.  Fantom*s,  and  her  strength  quite  failing 
her,  she  had  sunk  down  on  the  middle  of  the 
common.  Happily,  Mr.  Trueman  and  Mrs. 
Fantom  came  op  at  this  very  time.  The  for- 
mer had  had  the  precaution  to  bring  a  cordial 
and  the  latter  had  gone  back  and  stuffed  her 
pockets  with  old  iMiby  linen.  Mr.  Trueman 
soon  procured  the  assistance  of  a  labourer,  who 
happened  to  pass  ^,  to  help  him  to  carry  the 
mother,  and  Mrs.  Faniom  carried  the  little  shiv- 
ering baby. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  lodged,  Mr.^ 
Trueman  set  off  in  search  of  poor  Jenkins,  who 
was  distressed  to  know  what  was  become  of  his 
wife  and  child ;  fer  having  heard  that  they  were 
seen  goin^  towards  Mr.  Fantom*s,  he  despaired 
of  any  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Mr.  True- 
man  felt  no  small  satisfaction  in  uniting  tlii» 
poor  man  to  his  little  family.  There  was  some-r 
thing  very  moving  in  this  meeting,  and  in  the 
pious  gratitude  they  expressed  fer  their  deliver- 
ance. They  seemed  to  ferget  they  had  lost  their 
all,  in  the  joy  they  felt  that  they  had  not  lost 
each  other.  And  some  disdainful  great  one» 
might  have  smiled  to  see  so  much  rapture  ex- 
pressed at  the  safety  of  a  child  bom  to  no  in^ 
heritance  but  poverty.  These  are  among  the 
feelings  with  which  Providence  sometimes  over' 
pays  Uie  want  of  wealth.  The  good  people  also 
poured  out  prayers  and  blessings  on  their  de-^ 
liverer,  who,  not  beinpf  a  philosopher,  was  no' 
more  ashamed  of  praying  with  them  than  he 
had  been  of  working  fer  them.  Mr.  Trueman^ 
while  assbting  at  the  fire,  had  heard  that  Jen-^ 
kins  and  his  wife  were  both  very  honest,  andf 
very  pious  people ;  so  he  told  them  he  would 
not  only  pay  fer  their  new  lodgings,  but  under- 
took to  raise  a  little  subscription  among  his' 
friends  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes  towards  re- 
building their  cottage;  and  farther  engaged,  that 
if  they  would  promise  to  bring  up  the  child  in 
the  fear  of  God,  he  would  stand  godfather. 

This  exercise  of  Christian  charity  had  given-' 
such  a  cheerful  flow  to  Mr.  Trueman*s  spirits, 
that  long  befere  he  got  home  he  had  lost  every 
trace  of  ill-humour. — *  Well,  Mr.  Fantom,*  said 
he  gayly,  as  he  opened  the  door,  '  now  do  tell 
me  how  you  could  possibly  refuse  ^oing  to  help 
me  to  put  out  the  fire  at  poor  Jenkins*s  7* — *  Be- 
cause, said  Fantom,  *  I  was  engaged,  sir,  in  a 
far  nobler  project  than  putting  out  a  fire  in  a 
little  thatched  cottage.  Sir,  I  was  contriving  Ur 
put  out  a  fire  too ;  a  conflagration  of  a  fer  more 
dreadful  kind — a  fire,  sir,  in  the  extinction  of 
which  universal  man  is  concerned — I  was  con- 
triving a  scheme  to  extinguish  the  fires  of  the 
inquisition.* — *  Why,  man,  they  don*t  blaze  that 
I  know  of^*  retorted  Trueman.  *  I  own,  that  of 
all  the  abominable  engines  which  the  devil  ever 
invented  to  dis^ace  religion  and  plague  man- 
kind, that  inquisition  was  the  very  worst  Bui 
I  do  not  believe  popery  has  ventured  at  these 
diabolical  tricks  since  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon, 
so  that  a  bucket  of  real  water,  carried  to  the 
real  fire  at  Jenkins*s  cottage,  would  have  done 
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more  good  than  a  wild  plan  to  pnt  out  an  ima- 
ginary flame  which  no  longer  burns.  And  let 
me  tell  you,  air,  dreadful  as  that  evil  was,  Grod 
can  send  his  judgments  on  other  sins  besides  su- 
perstition ;  so  it  behoves  us  to  take  heed  of  the 
other  extreme,  or  we  may  have  our  earthquakes 
too.  *  The  hand  of  God  is  not  shortened,*  sir, 
*  that  it  cannot  destroy,  any  more  than  it  cannot 
save.  In  the  meantime,  i  must  repeat  it ;  you 
and  I  are  rather  called  upon  to  serve  a  neigh- 
bour from  perishing  in  the  Barnes  of  his  house, 
just  under  our  own  window,  than  to  write  about 
the  fires  of  the  inquisition ;  which,  if  fear,  or 
shame,  or  the  restoration  of  common  sense  had 
not  already  pnt  out,  would  have  hardly  received 
a  check  from  such  poor  hands  as  you  and  I.' 

*  Sir,-'  said  Fantom,  *  Jenkins  is  an  imperti- 
nent fellow ;  and  I  owe  him  a  grudge,  because 
he  says  he  had  rather  forfeit  the  favour  of  the 
best  master  in  England  than  work  in  my  gar- 
den on  a  Sunday.  And  when  I  ordered  him  to 
read  the  Age  of  Reason,  instead  of  going  to 
church,  he  refused  to  work  for  me  at  all,  with 
some  impertinent  hint  about  God  and  Mammon.* 

*  Oh,  did  he  so  7*  said  Mr.  Trueman. '  Now  I 
will  stand  godfather  to  his  child,  and  make  him 
a  handsome  present  into  the  bargain.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Fantom,  a  man  must  be  a  philosopher  with 
a  vengeance,  if  when  he  sees  a  house  on  fire,  he 
stays  to  consider  whether  the  owner  has  offend- 
ed  him.  Oh,  Mr.  Fantom,  I  will  forgive  you 
still,  if  yon  will  produce  me,  out  of  all  your  phi- 
loeophy,  such  a  sentence  as  *  Love  your  enemy 
— do  good  to  them  that  hate  you — ^if  thine  ene- 
my hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink  ;*  I  will  give  up  the  blessed  Gospel  for  the 
Age  of  Reason,  if  you  will  only  bring  me  one 
sentiment  equivalent  to  this.* 

Next  day  Mr.  Trueman  was  obliged  to  go  to 
London  on  business  ;  but  returned  soon ;  as  the 
time  he  had  allotted  to  spend  with  Mr.  Fantom 
was  not  yet  elapsed.  He  came  down  the  sooner 
indeed,  that  he  might  bring"  a  small  sum  of  money 
which  the  gentlemen  at  the  Cat  and  Bagpipes 
had  cheerfully  subscribed  for  Jenkins.  True- 
man  did  not  rorget  to  desire  his  wife  to  make 
np  also  a  quantity  of  clothing  for  this  poor  fami- 
ly, to  which  he  did  not  neglect  to  add  a  parcel 
CKf  good  books,  which  indeed  always  made  a 
part  of  his  charities ;  as  he  used  to  say,  there 
was  something  cruel  in  the  kindness  which  was 
anxious  to  relieve  the  bodies  of  men,  but  was 
negligent  of  their  souls.  He  stood  in  person  to 
the  new  born  child,  and  observed  with  much 
pleasure,  that  Jenkins  and  his  wife  thought  a 
cihristening,  not  a  season  for  merry-making,  but 
a  solemn  act  of  religion.  And  they  dedicated 
their  infant  to  his  Maker  with  becoming  seri- 
ousness. 

Trueman  left  (he  odttage  and  got  back  to  Mr. 
Pantom's,  just  as  the  family  were  going  to  sit 
down  to  dinner,  as  he  had  promised. 

When  they  sat  down,  Mr.  Fantom  was  not  a 
Ihtle  out  of  humour  to  see  his  table  in  some  dis- 
order.  William  was  also  rather  more  negligent 
than  usual.  If  the  company  called  for  bread,  he 
gave  them  beer,  and  he  took  away  the  clean 
plates,  and  gave  them  dirty  ones.  Mr.  Fantom 
soon  discovered  that  his  servant  was  very  drunk; 
hb  flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  ordered  him 


out  of  the  room,  charging  that  he  should  obt  ap- 
pear in  his  presence  in  that  condition.  William 
obeyed ;  but  having  slept  an  hour  or  two,  and 
got  about  half  sober,  he  again  made  his  appear- 
ance. His  master  gave  him  a  most  severe  re- 
primand, and  called  him  an  idle,  drunken,  vi- 
cious fellow.     *  Sir,*  said  William,  very  pertly, 

*  If  I  do  get  drunk  now  and  then,  I  only  do  it 
for  the  good  of  my  country,  and  in  obedience  to 
your  wishes.'  Mr.  Fantom,  thoroughly  pro- 
voked,- now  began  to  scold  him  in  words  not  fit 
to  be  repeated ;  and  asked  him  what  he  meant, 
'  Why,  sir,*  said  William,  *  you  are  a  philoso- 
pher you  know ;  and  I  have  oAen  overheard  you 
say  to  your  company,  that  private  vices  are  pub- 
lic benefits ;  and  so  I  thought  that  getting  drunk 
was  as  pleasant  a  way  of  doing  good  to  uie  pub- 
lic as  any,  especially  when  I  could  oblige  my 
master  at  the  same  time.* 

*Get  out  of  my  house,*  said  Mr.  Fantom,  in  a 
great  rage.  *  I  do  not  desire  to  stay  a  moment 
bnger,*  said  William,  *  so  pay  me  my  wages.* — 

*  Not  I  indeed,*  replied  the  master ;  *  nor  will  I 
give  you  a  character ;  so  never  let  me  see  your 
face  again.'  William  took  his  master  at  his 
word,  and  not  only  got  out  of  the  house,  but 
went  out  of  the  country  too  as  fast  as  possible. 
When  they  found  he  was  really  gone,  the^  made 
a  hue-and-cry,  in  order  to  detain  him  till  they 
examined  if  he  had  left  every  thing  in  the  house 
as  he  had  found  it  But  William  had  got  out  of 
reach,  knowing  he  could  not  stand  such  a  scro- 
tiny.  On  examination,  Mr.  Fantom  found  that 
all  his  old  port  was  gone,  and  Mrs.  Fantom 
missed  three  of  her  best  new  spoons.  William 
was  pursued,  but  without  success;  and  Mr. 
Fantom  was  so  much  discomposed  that  he  could 
not  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  talk  on  any  snbjeet 
but  his  wine  and  his  spoons,  nor  harangue  on 
any  project  but  that  of  recovering  both  by  bring-- 
ing  William  to  justice. 

Some  days  passed  away,  in  which  Mr.  Fan-* 
tom,  having  bad  time  to  oool,  began  to  be 
ashamed  that  he  had  been  betrayed  into  such 
ungoverned  passion.  He  made  the  best  excuse 
he  could ;  said  no  man  was  perfect,  and  though 
he  owned  he  had  been  too  violent,  yet  still  he 
hoped  William  would  be  brought  to  the  punish- 
ment he  deserved.  *•  In  the  meantime,*  said  Mr. 
Trueman,  *  seeing  how  ill  philosophy  has  agreed 
with  vour  man,  suppose  you  were  to  set  about 
teaching  your  maids  a  little  religion?*  Mr. 
Fantom  coolly  replied,- '  that  the  impertinent  re- 
tort of  a  drunken  fi)otman  could  not  spoil  a  sys- 
tem.*— *  Your  system,  however,  and  your  own 
behaviour,*  said  Trueman,  *  have  made  that  fiiot- 
man  a  scoundrel :  and  you  are  answerable  fyt 
his  offences.* — *  Not  I  truly,*  said  Fantom ;  *he 
has  seen  me  do  no  harm  ;  he  has  neither  seeif 
me  cheat,  gamble,  not  get  drunk ;  and  I  defy 
you  to  say  I  corrupt  my  servants.  I  am  a  mo- 
ral man,  sir.* 

*  Mr.  Fantom,'  said  Trueman,  'if  yon  were 
to  get  drunk  every  day,  and  game  every  night, 
you  would,  indeed,  endanger  your  own  soul,  and 
give  a  dregful  example  fb  your  family ;  bat 
great  ak  those  sinU  are,  and  God  forbid  that  I 
should  attempt  to  lessen  them !  still  they  are 
not  worse,  nay,  the^  are  not  so  bad,  as  the  pes- 
tilent doctrines  with  wbieh  you  infect  yo«tf 
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hoase  and  jroar  neiffhbourhood.  A  bad  action 
is  like  a  single  murdsr.  The  oonseqaenoe  may 
end  with  the  crime,  to  all  but  the  perpetrator ; 
bat  a  wicked  principle  is  throwing  lighted  gun- 
powder into  a  town ;  it  is  poisoning  a  river ; 
there  are  no  bounds,  no  certainty,  no  ends  to  its 
mischief.  The  ill  effects  of  the  worst  action 
may  cease  in  time,  and  the  consequenoes  of 
your  bad  example  may  end  with  your  life ;  but 
aouls  may  be  brought  to  perdition  by  a  wicked 
principle  after  the  author  of  it  has  been  dead 
for  ages.* 

Fantom.  You  talk  like  an  ignoranras,  who 
has  never  read  the  new  philosophy.  All  this 
nonsense  of  future  punishment  is  now  done 
away.  It  is  our  benevolence  which  makes  us 
reject  your  creed ;  we  can  no  more  believe  in  a 
deity  who  permits  so  much  evil  in  the  present 
world,  than  one  who  threatens  eternal  punish, 
ment  in  the  next 

TVueman.  What !  shall  mortal  man  be  more 
merciful  than  God  ?  Do  you  pretend  to  be  more 
compassionate  than  that  gracious  Father  who 
sent  his  own  Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  sin- 
ners? 

Fantom.  You  take  alf  your  notions  of  the 
Deity  from  the  vulgar  views  your  Bible  gives 
you  of  him.  *  To  to  sure  I  do,*  said  Trueman: 
*  can  you  tell  me  any  way  of  getting  a  better 
notion  of  him  ?  I  do  not  want  any  of  your 
farthing-candle  philosophy  in  the  broad  sun- 
shine  of  the  Gospel,  Mr.  Fantom.  My  Bible 
tells  me  that  *  Goid  is  love ;'  not  merely  loving, 
but  LOVE.  Now  do  yon  think  a  Being,  whose 
very  essence  is  love,  would  permit  any  misery 
among  his  children  here,  if  it  was  not  to  be, 
some  way  or  other,  or  some  where  or  other,  for 
their  good  7  You  forget,  too,  that  in  a  world 
where  there  is  sm,  there  must  be  misery.  Then, 
too,  I  suppose,  God  permits  this  very  misery 
partly  to  exercise  the  sufferers  and  partly  to  try 
the  prosperous;  for  by  trouble  Grod  corrects 
some  and  tries  others.  Suppose  now,  Tom 
Saunders  had  not  been  put  in  prison,  yon  and  I 
no,  I  beg  pardon,  you  saved  your  gui- 
nea ;  well  then,  our  club  and  I  could  not  have 
shown  our  kinduess  in  getting  him  out;  nor 
would  poor  Saunders  himself  have  had  an  op- 
portunitv  of  exercising  his  own  patience  and 
submission  under  want  and  imprisonment.  So 
you  see  one  reason  why  God  permits  misery,  is 
that  good  men  may  have  an  opportunity  of  les- 
sening  it*  Mr.  Fantom  replied,  '  There  is  no 
object  which  I  have  more  at  heart ;  I  have,  as  I 
told  you,  a  plan  in  my  head  of  such  universal 
benevolence  as  to  include  the  happiness  of  all 
mankind.*—:*  Mr.  Fantom,  said  Trueman,  *  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  general  good  will  to  all  my 
brethren  of  mankind ;  and  if  I  had  as  much 
money  in  my  purse  as  I  have  love  in  my  heart, 
I  trust  I  should  prove  it :  all  I  say  b,  that,  in  a 
station  of  life  where  I  cannot  do  much,  I  am 
more  called  upon  to  procure  the  happiness  of  a 
poor  nei&rhbour,  who  has  no  one  else  to  look  to, 
than  to  form  wild  plans  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
too  extensive  to  be  accomplished,  and  too  chi- 
merical to  be  put  in  practice.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  for  a  little  ignorant  tradesman  to  dis- 
tract himself  with  projecting  schemes  which  re- 
^re  the  wisdom  of  scholon.  the  experience  of 


statesmen,  and  the  power  of  kings  to  accom- 
plish. I  cannot  free  whole  countries,  nor  reform 
the  evils  of  society  at  large,  but  I  can  free  an 
aggrieved  wretch  in  a  workhouse ;  I  can  relieve 
the  distresses  of  one  of  my  journeymen ;  and  I 
can  labour  to  reform  myself  and  my  own  fa- 
mily.* 

Some  weeks  afler  this  a  letter  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Fantom  from  his  late  servant  William,  who 
had  been  turned  away  for  drunkenness,  as  re- 
lated above,  and  who  had  also  robbed  his  mas- 
ter of  some  wine  and  some  spoons.  Mr.  Fantom, 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  letter,  said,  *  It  is 
dated  from  Chelmsford  jail ;  that  rascal  has  got 
into  prison.  I  am  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart, 
it  is  the  fittest  place  for  such  scoundrels.  I  hope 
he  will  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay,  if  not  hanged.* — 

*  O,  ho  f  my  good  friend,*  said  Trueman,  *  then 
I  find  that  in  abolishing  all  prisons  you  woulid 
just  let  one  stand  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  would  happen  to  rob  you.  General  benevo- 
lence, I  see,  IS  compatible  with  particular  re- 
sentments, though  individual  kindness  is  not 
consistent  with  universal  philanthropy.*  Mr. 
Fantom  drify  observed,  that  he  was  not  fond  of 
jokes,  and  proceeded  to  read  the  letter.  It  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  wish  that  his  late  master 
would  condescend  to  pay  him  one  visit  in  his 
dark  and  doleful  abode ;  as  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  before  the  dreadful  sentence 
of  the  law,  which  had  already  been  pronounced, 
should  be  executed. 

*  Let  us  go  and  see  the  poor  fellow,*  said  True- 
man  ;  *  it  is  but  a  momiDg*s  ride.  If  he  is  really 
so  near  his  end  it  would  be  cruel  to  refuse  him.* 
'  Not  I,  truly  ;*  said  Fantom  ;  *  he  deserves  no- 
thing at  my  hands  but  the  hsiter  he  is  likely  to 
meet  with.  Such  port  is  not  to  be  had  for  mo- 
ney r  and  the  spoons,  part  of  my  new  doasen  !*— 

*  As  to  the  wine,  said  Trueman,  *  I  am  afraid 
you  must  give  that  up,  but  the  only  way  to  get 
any  tidings  of  the  spoons  is  to  go  and  hear  what 
he  has  to  say ;  I  have  no  doubt  but  he  will  make 
such  a  confession  as  may  be  very  useful  to 
others;  which,  you  know,  is  one  grand'  advan- 
tage of  punishments ;  and,  besides,  we  may  afl 
ford  him  some  little  comfort'  *  As  to  comfort 
he  deserves  none  from  me,*  said  Fantom ;  *  and 
as  to  his  confessions,  they  can  be  of  no  use  to 
me,  but  as  they  give  me  a  chance  of  getting  my 
spoons ;  so  I  do  not  much  care  if  I  do  take  a 
ride  with  you.*^ 

When  they  came  to  the  prison,  Mr.  True- 
man's  tender  heart  sunk  within  him.  He  de- 
plored the  corrupt  nature  of  man,  which  makes 
such  rigorous  confinement  indispensably  need- 
fbl,  not  merely  for  the  punishment  of  the  of' 
fbnder,  but  for  the  safety  of  society.  Fantom, 
from  mere  trick  and  habit,  was  just  preparing 
a  speech  on  benevolence,  and  the  cruelty  of  im- 
prisonment ;  for  he  had  a  set  of  sentiments  col- 
ieeted  from  the  new  philosophy  which  he  always 
kept  by  him.  The  naming  a  man  in  power 
brought  out  the  ready  cut  and  dried  phrase 
against  oppression.  1110  idea  of  rank  included 
every  vice,  that  of  poverty  every  virtue ;  and  he 
was  furnished  with  all  the  invectives  against  the 
cruelty  of  laws,  punishments,  and  prisons,  whicfar- 
the  new  lexicon  has  produced.  But  his  mechanic 
cal  benevolence  was  suddenly  checked  ;  the 
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tellection  of  his  old  port  and  his  new  spooni 
Cooled  hiB  ardour,  and  he  went  on  without  eaj- 
in^  a  word. 

When  they  reached  the  cell  where  the  on- 
happy  William  was  confined,  they  stopped  at  the 
door.  The  poor  wretch  had  thrown  himself  on 
the  ijrround,  as  well  as  his  chains  would  permit 
He  groaned  piteonsly ;  and  was  so  swallowed  up 
with  a  sense  of  his  own  miseries,  that  he  neither 
heard  the  door  open,  nor  saw  the  gentlemen. 
He  was  attempting  to  pray,  but  in  an  ^gony 
which  made  his  words  hardly  intelligible.  Thus 
much  they  could  make  out — *  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  smner,  the  chief  of  sinners  !*  then,  sud- 
denly attempting  to  start  up,  but  prevented  by 
his  irons,  he  roared  out,  *  O  God  !  thou  canst  not 
be  merciful  to  me,  for  I  have  denied  thee ;  I 
have  ridiculed  my  Saviour  who  died  for  me ;  I 
have  broken  his  laws ;  I  have  derided  his  word ; 
I  have  resisted  his  Spirit ;  I  have  laughed  at 
that  heaven  which  is  shut  against  me ;  I  have 
denied  the  truth  of  those  torments  which  await 
me.  To-morrow  I  to-morrow !  O  for  a  longer 
space  for  repentance!  O  for  a  short  reprieve 
from  hell  !* 

Mr.  Trneman  wept  so  loud  that  it  drew  the 
attention  of  the  criminal,  who  now  lifted  up  his 
eyes,  and  cast  on  his  late  master  a  look  so  dread- 
ful that  Fantom  wished  for  a  moment  that  he 
had  given  up  all  hope  of  the  spoons,  rather  than 
have  exposed  himself  to  such  a  scene.  At  length 
the  poor  wretch  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  *  O,  sir,  are  you 
there  7  I  did  indeed  wish  to  see  you  before  my 
dreadful  sentence  is  put  in  execution.  Oh,  sir  ! 
to-morrow  !  to-morrow !  But  I  have  a  confession 
to  make  to  you.  This  revived  Mr.  Fantom,  who 
again  ventured  to  glance  a  hope  at  the  spoons. 
*  Sir,'  said  William,  *  1  could  not  die  without 
making  my  confession.'  *  Ay,  and  restitution 
too,  I  hope,* 'replied  Fantom:  *  where  are  my 
spoons  7'  *  Sir,  they  are  gone  with  the  rest  of 
my  wretohed  booty.  But  oh,  sir !  those  spoons 
make  so  petty  an  article  in  my  black  account, 
that  I  hardly  think  of  them.  Murder  !  sir,  mur. 
der  is  the  crime  for  which  I  am  justly  doomed 
to  die.  Oh,  sir,  who  can  abide  the  anger  of  an 
offended  God  7  Who  can  dwell  with  everlasting 
burnings  7*  As  this  was  a  question  which  even 
a  philosopher  could  not  answer,  Mr.  Fantom  was 
going  to  steal  oft,  especially  as  he  now  gave  up 
all  hope  of  the  spoons ;  but  William  called  him 
back :  *  Stay,  sir,  stay,  I  conjure  you,  as  you 
will  answer  it  at  the  bar  of  God.  Yon  must 
hear  the  sins  of  which  you  have  been  the  oeca- 
■ion.  You  are  the  cause  of  my  being  about  to 
suffer  a  shameful  death.--«Yes,  sir,  you  made 
me  a  drunkard,  a  thief^  and  a  murderer.*  '  How 
dare  you,  William,'  cried  Mr.  Fantom,  with 
great  emotion,  *  accuse  me  with  being  the  cause 
of  such  horrid  crimes  7*  *  Sir,'  answered  the  cri- 
minal, *  from  you  I  learned  the  principles  which 
lead  to  those  crimes.  B^  the  grace  of  God  I 
should  never  have  fallen  mto  sins  deserving  of 
the  gallows,  if  I  had  not  overheard  you  say 
there  was  no  herecfler,  no  judgment,  no  future 
reckoning.  O,  sir !  there  ia  a  hell,  dreadful,  in- 
oonoeivable,  eternal !'  Here,  through  the  excess 
of  anguish,  the  poor  ftllow  fainted  away.  Mr. 
Fantom,  who  did  not  at  all  relish  this  scene. 


said  to  his  friend,  *  well,  sir,  we  will  go,  if  yott 
please,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.' 

*  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Trueman,  mournfully,  *  yoa 
may  go  if  you  please,  but  I  shall  stay,  for  I  see 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done.* — *  What !'  re- 
joined the  other,  '  do  you  think  it  possible  his 
life  can  be  saved.'  *  No,  indeed,'  said  Trueman ; 
*  but  I  hope  it  possible  his  soul  may  be  saved.' 
'  I  do  not  understand  these  things,*  said  Fantom^ 
making  toward  the  door.  *  Nor  I  neither,'  said 
Trueman  ;  *  but  as  a  fellow-sinner,  I  am  bound 
to  do  what  I  can  for  this  poor  man.  Do  you  go 
home,  Mr.  Fantom,  and  finish  your  treatise  on 
universal  benevolence,  and  the  blessed  effecto  of 
philosophy ;  and  hark  ye,  be  sure  you  let  the 
frontispiece  of  your  book  represent  William  ott 
the  gibbet ;  that  will  be  what  our  minister  calls 
a  PRACTICAL  ixxusTRATioN.  You  know  I  hate 
theories  :  this  is  realizing  ;  this  is  philosophy 
made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity.  This  is  the 
precious  fruit  which  grows  on  that  darling  tree^ 
so  many  slips  of  which  have  been  transplanted 
from  that  land  of  liberty  of  which  it  is  the  na- 
tive, but  which,  with  all  your  digging,  plantings 
watering,  dunging,  and  dressing,  will,  I  trustf 
never  thrive  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours.' 

Mr.  Fantom  sneaked  off  to  finish  his  work  at 
home ;  and  Mr.  Trueman  staid  to  finish  his  in 
the  prison.  He  passed  the  night  with  the  wretch- 
ed convict;  he  prayed  with  him  and  for  him^ 
and  read  to  him  the  penitential  psalms,  and 
some  portions  of  the  GospeL — But  he  was  too 
humble  and  too  prudent  a  man  to  venture  out 
of  his  depth  by  argumente  and  consolations 
which  he  was  not  warranted  to  use :  this  he  left 
for  the  clergyman — ^but  he  pressed  on  William 
the  ^reat  duty  of  making  the  only  amends  now 
in  his  power  to  those  whom  he  had  led  astray. — 
They  then  drew  up  the  following  paper,  which 
Mr.  Trueman  ^ot  printed,  and  gave  away  at  the 
place  of  execution. 

The  la$t  wwds,  confession,  and  dyinz  speech  of 
William  WiLsoN,t0Ao  toas  executed  at  Chelms-i 
ford  for  murder, 

*  I  was  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  lived 
with  credit  in  many  sober  families,  in  which  I 
was  a  faithful  servant ;  but  being  tempted  by  c 
little  higher  wages,  I  lefl  a  good  place  to  go  and 
live  wim  Mr.  J^mtom,  who,  however  made  good 
none  of  his  fine  promises,  but  proved  a  hard 
master.  Full  of  fine  words  and  charitable 
speeches  in  favour  of  the  poor;  but  apt  to  oppress,- 
overwork,  and  underpay  them.  In  his  service 
I  was  not  allowed  time  to  go  to  church.  This 
troubled  me  at  first,  till  I  overheard  my  master 
say,  that  going  to  church  was  a  superstitious 
prejudice,  and  only  meant  for  the  vulgar.  Upon 
this  I  resolved  to  go  no  more ;  for  I  thought 
there  could  not  be  two  religions,  one  for  the 
master,  and  one  for  the  servant  Finding  mj 
master  never  prayed,  I  too  left  off  praying  :  this 
gave  Satan  great  power  over  me,  so  that  I  f^om 
uiat  time  feu  into  almost  ever^  sin.  I  was  very 
uneasy  at  first,  and  my  conscience  gave  me  no 
rest ;  but  I  was  soon  reconciled  by  overhearing 
my  master  and  another  gentleman  say,  that 
death  was  only  an  eternal  sleep,  and  hell  and 
judgment  were  but  an  invention  of  priesta  to 
keep  the  poor  in  order.    I  mention  this  as  « 
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wuninff  to  all  masters  and  mistresses  to  take 
care  waat  they  converse  about  while  servants 
are  waiting  at  table.  They  cannot  tell  how 
many  sools  they  have  sent  to  perdition  by  snch 
loose  talk.  The  crime  for  which  I  die  is  the 
nataral  consequence  of  the  principles  I  learnt 
of  my  master.  A  rich  man,  indeed^  who  throws 
off  religion,  may  escape  the  gallows,  because 
want  does  not  drive  him  to  commit  those  crimes 
which  lead  to  it ;  but  what  shall  restrain  a  needy 
man,  who  has  been  taught  that  there  is  nb  dread- 
ful reckoning  7  Honesty  is  but  a  dream  without 
the  awful  sanctions  of  heaven  and  hell.  Virtue 
is  but  a  shadow,  if  it  be  stripped  of  the  terrors 
and  the  promises  of  the  Gospel.  Morality  is  but 
an  empty  name,  if  it  be  destitute  of  the  principle 
and  power  of  Christianity.  Oh,  my  dear  fellow- 
servants  !  take  warning  by  my  sad  fate ;  never 
be  tempted  away  from  a  sober  service  for  the 
sake  of  a  Itttle  more  wages :  never  venture  your 
immortal  souls  in  houses  where  God  is  not  fear- 
ed. And  now  hear  me,  O,  my  God,  though  I 
have  blasphemed  thee !  forgive  me,  O  my  Sa- 
viour, though  I  have  denied  thee  !  O  Lord  most 
holy,  O  God  most  mighty,  deliver  me  from  the 


bittet  pains  of  eternal  deatht  and  receive  m^ 
soul  for  His  sake  who  died  for  sinners. 

*  William  Wilson.' 

Mr.  Trneman  would  never  leave  this  pool 
penitent  till  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  buf 
attended  him  with  the  minister  in  the  cart.  This 
pious  clergyman  never  cared  to  say  what  he 
thought  of  Williams  state. — When  Mr.  True, 
man  ventured  to  mention  his  hope,  that  though 
his  penitence  was  late,  yet  it  was  sincere,  and 
spoke  of  the  dying  thief  on  the  cross  as  a  ground 
of  encouragement,  the  minister  with  a  very  se- 
rious look,  made  this  answer :  *  Sir,  that  in- 
stance is  too  oflen  brought  forward  on  occasiontf 
to  which  it  does  not  apply  :  I  do  not  choose  td 
say  any  thing  to  your  application  of  it  in  the 
present  case,  but  I  will  answer  you  in  the  words' 
of  a  good  man  speaking  of  the  penitent  thief; 
*  There  is  one  such  instance  given  that  nobody 
might  despair,  and  there  is  fnU  one,  that  nobody 
might  presume.* 

Poor  William  was  turned  off  just  a  quarter 
before  eleven ;  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  ori 
his  soul! 


THE  TWO  WEALTHY  FARMERS  ; 

OR,  THE  HISTORY  OF  MR.  BRAGWELL. 


Iff  SKVOr  PAETS 


f  ART  L— THE  VISIT. 


Ma.  Braowell  and  Mr.  Worthy  happened  to 
meet  last  year  at  Weyhill  fair.  They  were 
glad  to  see  each  other,  as  thev  had  but  seldom 
met  of  late ;  Mr.  Bragwell  having  removed  some 
years  before  from  Mr.  Worthy's  neighbourhood, 
to  a  distant  village,  where  he  had  bought  an 
estate. 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  a  substantial  farmer  and 
grazier.  He  had  risen  in  the  world  by  what 
worldly  men  call  a  run  of  good  fortune.  He  had 
also  been  a  man  of  great  industry  ;  that  is,  he 
had  paid  a  diligent  and  constant  attention  to  his 
own  interest  He  understood  business,  and  had 
a  knack  of  turning  almost  every  thing  to  his 
own  advantage.  Ho  had  that  sort  of  sense 
which  good  men  call  cunning,  and  knaves  call 
wisdom.  He  was  too  prudent  ever  to  do  any 
thing  so  wrong  that  the  law  could  take  hold  of 
him ;  yet  he  was  not  over  scrupulous  about  the 
morality  of  an  action,  when  the  prospect  of  en- 
riching himself  by  it  was  very  great,  and  the 
chance  of  hurting  his  character  was  small.  The 
corn  he  sent  home  to  his  Customers  was  not  al- 
ways  quite  so  good  as  the  samples  he  had  pro- 
duced at  market ;  and  he  now  and  then  forgot 
to  name  some  capital  blemish  in  the  horses  he 
sold  at  fair.  He  scorned  to  be  guilty  of  the 
petty  frauds  of  cheating  in  weights  and  mea- 
sures, for  he  thought  that  was  a  beggarly  sin ; 
bat  he  valued  himself  on  his  skill  in  making  a 
bargain,  and  fancied  it  showed  his  superior 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ignorance  of  a  dealer. 

It  was  his  oonstuit  rtdt  to  undervsiae  evtt-y 


thing  he  was  about  to  buy,  and  to  overvalue? 
every  thing  he  was  about  to  sell ;  but  as  he  sel- 
dom lost  sight  of  his  discretion,  be  avoided  every 
thing  that  was  very  shameful ;  so  that  he  wak 
considered  merely  as  a  hard  dealer,  and  a  keen' 
hand  at  a  bargain.  Now  and  then  when  he  had 
been  caught  in  pushing  his  own  advantage  tod 
far,  be  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  b^ 
turning  the  whole  into  a  jest,  saying  it  was  ti 
good  take  in,  a  rare  joke,  and  he  had  only  d 
mind  to  divert  himself  with  the  folly  of  hitf 
neighbeur,  who  could  be  so  easily  imposed  on; 

Mr.  Bragwell,  however,  in  his  way,  set  i^ 
high  value  on  character :  not  indeed  that  M 
had  a  right  sense  of  its  worth  ;  he  did  not  con- 
sider  reputation  as  desirable  because  it  increasMf 
influence,  and  for  that  reason  strengthens  the 
hands  of  a  good  man,  and  enlarges  his  sphercf 
of  usefulness :  but  he  made  the  advantage  of 
reputation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  good,  centre* 
in  himself.  Had  he  observed  a, strict  attentioii 
to  principle,  he  feared  he  should  not  have  got  od 
so  fast  in  the  world  as  those  do  who  consult  ex- 
pediency rather  than  probity,  while,  without  ■ 
certain  decree  of  character,  he  knew  also,  thai 
he  should  mrfeit  that  confidence  which  put  other 
men  in  his  power,  and  would  set  them  as  much' 
on  their  guard  against  him,  as  he,  who  thought 
all  mankind  pretty  much  alike,  was  on  ni^ 
guard  against  them. 

Mr.   Bragwell  had  one   favourite    maxim  ;* 

namely,  that  a  man's  success  in  lifb  was  a  sure 

proof  of  his  wisdom :  and  that  all  failure  anj 

misfortune  was  the  consequence  of  a  man*s  owii 

i  folly.    As  this  opinion  was  first  taken  up  by 
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and  more  confirmed  by  his  own  prosperity.  He 
saw  that  he  himself  had  succeeded  greatly  with- 
out either  money  or  education  to  begin  with  ; 
and  he  therefore  now  despised  every  man,  how- 
ever excellent  his  character  or  talents  might  be, 
who  had  not  the  same  success  in  life.  His  na- 
tural disposition  was  not  particularly  bad,  but 
prosperity  had  hardened  his  heart.  He  made 
his  own  progress  in  life  the  rule  by  which  the 
conduct  of  all  other  men  was  to  be  judged,  with- 
out any  allowance  fbr  their  peculiar  disadvan- 
tages, or  the  visitations  of  Providence.  He 
thought,  for  his  part,  that  every  man  of  sense 
could  command  success  on  his  undertakings, 
and  control  and  dispose  the  events  of  his  own 
life. 

But  though  ho  considered  those  who  had  had 
less  success  than  himself  as  no  better  than  fools, 
yet  he  did  not  extend  this  opinion  to  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, whom  he  looked  upon  not  only  as  a  good 
but  a  wise  man.  They  had  been  bred  up  when 
children  in  the  same  house ;  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  Worthy  was  the  nephew  of  the 
master,  and  Braficwell  the  son  of  the  servant. 

Bragweirs  father  had  been  ploughman  in  the 
family  of  Mr.  Worthy^s  uncle,  a  sensible  roan, 
who  farmed  a  small  estate  of  his  own,  and  who 
having  no  children,  bred  up  young  Worthy  as 
his  son,  instructed  him  in  the  business  of  hus- 
bandry,  and  at  his  death  led  him  his  estate.  The 
father  of  Worthy  was  a  pious  clergyman,  who 
li\'ed  with  his  brother  the  farmer,  m  order  to 
help  out  a  narrow  income.  He  had  bestowed 
much  pains  on  the  instruction  of  his  son,  and 
used  frequently  to  repeat  to  him  a  saying,  which 
he  had  picked  up  in  a  book  written  by  one  of 
the  greatest  men  this  country  ever  produced — 
That  there  were  two  things  with  which  every 
roan  ought  to  be  acnuaintM,  Religion  and  his 
OWN  BUSINESS. — While  he  therefore  took  care 
that  his  son  should  be  made  an  excellent  farmer, 
he  filled  up  his  leisure  hours  in  improving  his 
mind:  so  that  young  Worthy  had  read  more 
good  books,  and  understood  them  better,  than 
most  men  in  his  station.  His  reading  however 
had  been  chiefly  confined  to  husbandry  and  di- 
vinity, the  two  subjects  which  were  of  the  most 
immediate  importance  to  him. 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  Mr. 
Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  were  as  likely  to  be 
as  opposite  to  each  other  as  two  men  could  well 
be,  who  wore  nearly  of  the  same  age  and  condi- 
tion, and  who  were  neither  of  them  without  cre- 
dit in  the  world.  Bragwell  indeed  made  far 
the  greater  figure ;  fbr  he  liked  to  cut  a  dash^  as 
he  called  it.  It  was  his  delight  to  make  the 
ancient  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  stare,  at 
seeing  a  grazier  vie  with  them  in  show,  and 
exceed  tn^m  in  expense.  And  while  it  was 
the  study  of  Worthy  to  conform  to  his  station, 
and  to  set  a  good  example  to  those  about  him,  it 
was  the  delight  of  Bragwell  to  eclipse,  in  his 
way  of  life,  men  of  larger  fortune.  He  did  not 
see  how  much  his  vanity  raised  the  envy  of  his 
inferiors,  the  ill-will  of  his  equals,  and  die  con- 
tempt of  his  betters. , 

His  wife  was  a  notable  stirring  woman,  but 
vain,  violent,  and  ambitious ;  very  ignorant,  and 
verv  bigh.minded.  She  had  married  Bragwell 
berore.he  waa  worth  a  shilling,  aad  as  she  had 


I  broaght  him  a  good  deal  of  money,  she  tluNigltt 
herself  the  grand  cause  of  his  rising  in  tbm 
world  ;  and  thence  took  occasion  to  govern  him 
most  completely.  Whenever  he  ventured  to  op- 
pose her,  she  took  care  to  put  him  in  mind  that 
he  owed  every  thing  to  her  ;  that  had  it  not  been 
fbr  her,  he  might  still  have  been  stumping  afler 
a  plough-tail,  or  serving  hogs  in  old  Worthy*s 
farm-yard ;  but  that  it  was  she  who  had  made  a 
gentleman  of  him.  In  order  to  set  about  making 
him  a  gentleman,  she  had  begun  by  teazing  him 
till  he  had  turned  away  all  his  poor  relations  who 
worked  in  the  farm :  she  next  drew  him  off  from 
keeping  company  with  his  old  acquaintance ; 
and  at  last  persuaded  him  to  remove  from  the 
place  where  he  had  got  his  money.  Poor  wo- 
man !  she  had  not  sense  and  virtue  enough  to 
see  how  honourable  it  is  fbr  a  man  to  raise, 
himself  in  the  world  by  fair  means,  and  then  to 
help  forward  his  poor  relations  and  friends ;  en- 
gaging their  services  by  his  kindness,  and  en- 
deavouring to  turn  his  own  advancement  in  life 
to  the  best  account,  that  of  making  it  the  in- 
strument of  assisting  those  who  had  a  natural 
claim  to  his  protection. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  was  an  excellent  mistress, 
according  to  her  own  notions  of  excellence ;  fbr 
no  one  could  say  she  ever  lost  an  opportunity  of 
scolding  a  servant,  or  waa  ever  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  overlooking  a  fault  Towards  her 
two  daogliters  her  behaviour  was  far  otherwise. 
In  them  she  could  see  nothing  but  perfections  ; 
but  her  extravagant  fondness  for  these  girls  was 
full  as  much  owing  to  pride  as  to  afrcctation. 
She  was  bent  on  making  a  family,  and  having 
found  out  that  she  was  too  ignorant,  and  too 
much  trained  to  the  habits  of  getting  money, 
ever  to  hope  to  make  a  figure  herself,  she  looked 
to  her  daughters  as  the  persons  who  were  to 
raise  the  family  of  the  Bragwells ;  and  to  this 
hope  she  foolishly  submitted  to  any  drudgery 
for  their  sakes,  and  bore  every  kind  of  imper- 
tinence from  them. 

The  first  wish  of  her  heart  was  to  set  them 
above  their  neighbours ;  fbr  she  used  to  say, 
what  was  the  use  of  having  substance,  if  her 
daughters  might  not  carry  themselves  above 
girls  who  had  nothing  7  To  do  her  justice,  she 
herself  would  be  about  early  and  late  to  see  that 
the  business  of  the  house  was  not  neglected. 
She  had  been  bred  to  great  industry,  and  con- 
tinued to  work  when  it  was  no  longer  necessary, 
both  from  early  habit,  and  the  desire  of  heaping 
up  money  fbr  her  daughters.  Yet  her  whole  no- 
tion of  gentility  was,  that  it  consisted  in  being 
rich  and  idle ;  and,  though  she  was  willing  to 
be  a  drudge  herself,  she  resolved  to  make  her 
daughters  gentlewomen  on  this  principle.  To  be 
well  dressed,  to  eat  elegantly,  and  to  do  no- 
thing, or  nothing  of  which  is  of  any  use,  was 
what  she  fancied  distinguished  people  in  gen- 
teel life.  And  this  is  too  common  a  notion  of  a 
fine  education  among  a  certain  class  ;  they  do 
not  esteem  things  by  their  use,  but  by  their 
show.  They  estimate  the  value  of  their  chil- 
dren's education  by  the  money  it  costs,  and  not 
by  the  knowledge  and  goodness  it  bestows. 
People  of  this  stamp  oflen  take  a  pride  in  the 
expense  of  learning,  instead  of  taking  pleasure 
in  the  advantages  of  it.    And  the  silly  vanity 
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tfflettine  others  see  that  they  can  affbrd  any 
Uiin?i  o^n  sets  parents  en  lettmg  their  daugh- 
ters learn  not  only  things  of  no  use,  but  tluogs 
which  may  be  really  hurtful  in  their  situation  ; 
either  by  setting  them  above  their  proper  duties, 
or  by  taking  up  their  time  in  a  way  inconsis- 
tent with  them. 

Mrs.  Bragweli  sent  her  daughters  to  a  board- 
ing^chool,  where  she  instructsd  them  to  hold 
up  their  heads  as  hifh  as  any  body ;  to  have 
more  spirit  than  to  be  put  upon  by  any  one ; 
never  to  be  pitiful  about  money,  but  rather  to 
show  that  they  could  afford  to  spend  with  the 
best;  to  keep  company  with  the  richest  and 
most  fashionable  girls,  in  the  school,  and  to  make 
no  acquaintance  with  fanners*  daughters. 

They  came  home  at  the  usual  age  of  leaving 
school,  with  a  large  portion  of  vanity  grafled  on 
their  native  ignorance.  The  vanity  was  added, 
but  the  ignorance  was  not  taken  away.  Of  re- 
ligion  they  conld  not  possibly  learn  any  thing, 
since  none  was  taught,  for  at  that  place  Chris- 
tianity was  considered  as  a  part  of  education 
which  belonged  onlv  to  charity  schools.  They 
went  to  church  indeed  once  a  Sunday,  yet  ef- 
fectually to  counteract  any  benefit  such  an  at- 
tendance might  produce,  it  was  the  rule  of  the 
Bohool  that  they  should  use  only  French  prayer- 
books  ;  of  course,  such  superficial  scholars  as  the 
Miss  Bragwells  would  always  be  literally  pray- 
ing in  an  unknown  tongue ;  while  girls  of  bet- 
ter capacity  and  more  industry  woi3d  infallibly 
be  picking  out  the  nominative  case,  the  verb, 
andpartieiple  ofa  foreign  language,  in  the  solemn 
act  of  kneeling  before  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
*  who  searcheth  the  heart  and  tryeth  the  reins.' 
During  the  remainder  of  the  Sunday  they  learnt 
their  worldly  tasks,  all  except  actual  needle- 
work, which  omssion  alone  marked  the  distinc- 
tion of  Sunday  from  other  days  ;  and  the  go- 
verness being  a  French  Roman  Catholic,  it  be- 
oame  a  doubtful  point  with  some  people,  whether 
her  zeal  or  her  negligence  in  the  article  of  re- 
ligion would  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  her 
pupils.  Of  knowledge  the  Miss  Bragwells  had 
got  just  enough  to  laugh  at  their  fond  pa- 
rents* rustic  manners  and  vulgar  language,  and 
just  enough  taste  to  despise  and  ridicule  every 
girl  who  was  not  as  vainly  dressed  as  themselves. 

The  mother  had  been  comforting  herself  for 
the  heavy  expense  of  their  bringing  up,  by  look- 
ing forward  to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  be- 
come  fine  ladies,  and  the  pride  of  marrying 
them  above  their  station ;  and  to  this  hope  she 
constantly  referred  in  all  her  conversations  with 
them ;  assuring  them  that  all  her  happiness  de- 
pended on  their  future  elevation. 

Their  fktber  hoped,  with  far  more  judgment, 
tliat  they  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  both  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  He  had  had  no  learn- 
ing himself,  and  could  write  but  poorly,  and 
owed  what  skill  he  had  in  figures  (p  his  na- 
tural turn  of  business.  He  reasonably  hoped 
that  his  daughters,  after  all  the  money  he  had 
spent  on*  them,  would  now  write  his  letters  and 
keep  his  accounts.  And  as  he  was  now  and 
then  laid  up  with  a  fit  of  the  gout,  he  was  en- 
joying the  prospect  of  having  two  affectionate 
children  to  nurse  him,  as  well  as  two  skilful  as- 
sistants to  relieve  him. 


When  they  came  home,  however,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  find,  that  though  he  had  two 
smart  showy  ladies  to  visit  him,  he  had  neither 
dutiful  daughters  to  nurse  him,  nor  faithful 
stewards  to  keep  his  books,  nor  prudent  chiU 
dren  to  manage  his  house.  They  neither  sooth- 
ed him  by  their  kindness  when  he  was  sick,  noi' 
helped  him  by  their  industry  when  he  was  busy. 
They  thought  the  maid  might  take  care  of  hint 
in  the  gont  as  she  did  before ;  for  they  fancied 
that  nursing  was  a  coarse  and  servile  employ 
ment :  and  as  to  their  skill  in  cyphering  he  soon 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  though  they  knew  how 
to  spend  both  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  yet 
they  did  not  know  how  so  well  to  cast  them  up. 
Indeed  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  women  in  general/ 
especially  in  the  middle  class,  are  so  little  ground- 
ed in  so  mdispensable,  solid,  and  valuable  an  ac- 
quirement as  arithmetic. 

Mrs.  Bragweli  being  one  day  very  busy  nt 
preparing  a  great  dinner  for  the  neighbours^ 
ventured  to  request  her  daughters  to  assist  in 
making  the  pastry.  They  asked  her  with  a 
flcornfol  amUe»  whether  she  had  sent  them  to  a 
boarding  school  to  learn  to  cook ;  and  added,  that 
they  supposed  she  would  expect  them  next  td 
make  hasty-puddings  for  the  hay-makers.  So 
saying,  they  coolly  marched  off  to  their  music. 
When  the  mother  found  her  girls  were  too  polite 
to  be  of  any  use,  she  would  take  comfort  in  ob- 
serving how  her  parlour  was  set  out  with  their 
fillagroe  and  fiowers,  their  embroidery  and  cut 
paper.  They  spent  the  morning  in  bed,  the 
noon  in  dressing,  the  evening  at  the  harpsi- 
chord,  and  the  night  in  reading  novels. 

With  all  these  fine  qualifications  it  is  easy  to 
suppose,  that  as  they  despised  their  sober  dutiesi,' 
they  no  less  despised  their  plain  neighbours. 
When  they  could  not  get  to  a  horse-race,  a  petty- 
ball,  or  a  strolling  play,  with  some  company  as 
idle  and  as  smart  as  themselves,  they  were 
driven  for  amusement  to  the  circulating  library* 
Jack,  the  ploughboy,  on  whom  they  had  now 
put  a  livery  jacket,  was  employed  hidf  his  time 
m  trotting  backwards  and  forwards  with  the 
most  wretched  trash  the  little  neighbouring 
bookshop  could  furnish.  The  choice  was  oflen 
lefl  to  Jack,  who  could  not  read,  but  who  had 
general  orders  to  bring  all  the  new  things,  and  b 
great  many  of  them. 

it  was  a  misfbrtune,  that  at  tlie  school  at 
which  they  had  been  bred,  and  at  some  others^ 
there  was  no  system  of  education  which  bad 
any  immediate  reference  to  the  station  of  life 
to  which  the  girls  chiefly  belonged.  As  per- 
sons in  the  middle  line,  for  want  of  that  ac- 
quaintance with  books,  and  with  life  and  man- 
ners, which  the  great  possess,  do  not  always  see 
the  connexion  between  remote  consequences 
and  their  causes,  the  evils  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
appropriate system  of  education  do  not  strike 
them  so  forcibly ;  and  provided  they  can  pay  for 
t£,  which  is  made  the  grand  criterion  between 
the  fit  and  the  unfit,  they  are  too  little  disposed 
to  consider  the  value,  or  rather  the  worthless- 
nesB,  of  the  thing  which  is  paid  for  :  but  liter- 
ally go  on  to  give  their  monef  for  that  which  is 
not  mread. 

Their  subsequent  course  of  reading  serves  Uf 
establish  all  the  errors  of  their  education,    hi-' 
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■tead  of  lach  books  as  might  help  to  confirm 
and  strengthen  them  in  all  the  virtaes  of  their 
station,  in  humility,  economy,  meekness,  con- 
tentment, self-denial,  and  industry ;  the  studies 
now  adopted  are,  by  a  graft  on  the  old  stock, 
made  to  grow  on  the  habits  acquired  at  school. 
Of  those  novels  and  plays  which  are  so  eagerly 
devoured  by  persons  of  this  discription,  there 
is  perhaps  scarce  one  which  is  not  founded  upon 
principles  which  would  lead  young  women  of 
the  middle  ranks  to  be  discontented  with  their 
station.  It  is  rank — ^it  is  elegance — it  is  beauty 
— it  is  $entimental  feelings — it  is  sensibility — 
it  is  some  needless,  or  some  superficial,  or  some 
quality  hurtful,  even  in  that  fashionable  person 
to  whom  the  author  ascribes  it,  which  is  the 
ruling  principle.  This  quality  transferred  into 
the  heart  and  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate  woman 
in  an  inferior  station,  becomes  absurdity,  be- 
comes sinfulness. 

Things  were  in  this  state  in  the  family  we 
are  describing,  or  rather  growing  worse ;  for 
idleness  and  vanity  are  never  at  a  stand ;  when 
these  two  wealthy  farmers,  Bragwell  and  Wor- 
thy, met  at  Weyhiil  fair,  as  was  said  before. 
Afler  many  hearty  salutations  had  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
should  spend  the  next  day  with  his  old  friend, 
whose  house  was  not  many  miles  distant 
Bragwell  invited  himself  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  *  We  have  not  had  a  comfortable  day's  chat 
for  years,*  said  he,  *  and  as  I  am  to  look  at  a 
drove  of  lean  beasts  in  your  neighbourhood,  I 
will  take  a  bed  at  your  house,  and  we  will  pass 
the  evening  in  debating  as  we  used  to  do.  You 
know  I  always  loved  a  bit  of  an  argument,  and 
am  not  reckoned  to  make  the  worst  figure 
at  our  club ;  I  had  not,  to  be  sure,  such  good 
learning  as  you  had,  because  your  father  was  a 
parson,  and  you  got  it  for  nothing :  but  I  can 
bear  my  part  pretty  well  for  all  that.  When  an^ 
man  talks  to  me  about  his  learning,  I  ask  if  it 
has  helped  him  to  get  a  good  estate ;  if  he  ssys 
no,  then  I  would  not  give  him  a  rush  for  it ;  n>r 
of  what  use  is  all  the  learning  in  the  world,  if 
it  does  not  make  a  man  rich  7  But,  as  I  was 
saying,  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow ;  but 
now  don*t  let  your  wife  put  herself  in  a  fuss  for 
me :  don't  alter  your  own  plain  way ;  for  I  am 
not  proud,  I  assure  you,  nor  above  my  old 
friends ;  though,  I  thank  God,  I  am  pretty  well 
in  the  world.' 

To  all  this  flourishing  speech  Mr.  Worthy 
coolly  answered,  that  certainly  worldly  pros- 
perity ought  never  to  make  any  man  proud, 
since  it  is  God  who  giveth  strength  to  get  riches, 
and  without  his  blessing.  His  in  vain  to  rise  up 
early t  and  to  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness. 

About  the  middle  of  the  next  day  Mr.  Brag- 
well reached  Mr«  Worthy's  neat  and  pleasant 
dwelling.  He  found  every  thing  in  it  the  re- 
verse of  his  own.  It  had  not  so  many  oma- 
mentSi  Int  it  had  more  comforts.  And  when 
he  saw  hi»  friend's  good  old-fashioned  arm-chair 
in  a  waxm  corner,  he  gave  a  sigh  to  think  how 
his  own  had  been  banished  to  make  room  for 
his  daughter's  piano  forte.  Instead  of  made 
flowers  in  fflaas  cases,  and  tea-chests  and  screens 
too  fine  to  be  used,  which  he  saw  at  home,  and 
about  which  he  waa  cantioned,  and  scolded  as 


oflen  as  he  came  near  them :  his  dangfatfir* 
watching  his  motions  with  the  same  anxiety  as 
they  would  have  watched  the  motions  of  a  cat 
in  a  china  shop.  Instead  of  this,  I  say,  he  saw 
some  neat  shelves  of  good  books  for  the  service 
of  the  family,  and  a  smaU  medicine  chest  fiir  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

Mrs.  Worthy  and  her  daughters  had  prepar- 
ed a  plain  but  neat  and  good  dinner. — The  tarts 
were  so  excellent,  that  Bragwell  felt  t  secret 
kind  of  regret  that  his  own  daughters  were  too 
genteel  to  do  any  thing  so  very  useful.  Indeed 
he  had  been  always  unwilling  to  believe  that 
any  thing  which  was  very  proper  and  very  ne. 
cessary,  could  be  so  extremely  vulgar  and  un« 
becommg  as  his  daughters  were  always  declar. 
ing  it  to  be.  And  his  late  experience  of  the 
little  comfort  he  found  at  home,  inclined  him 
now  still  more  strongly  to  suspect  that  things 
were  not  so  right  there  as  he  had  been  made  to 
suppose.  But  it  was  in  vain  to  speak  ;  for  his 
daughters  constantly  stopped  his  mouth  by  » 
favourite  saying  of  theirs,  which  equally  indica- 
ted afiectation  and  vulgarity,  that  it  was  better 
to  be  out  of  the  world  than  out  of  the  fashion. 

Soon  afler  dinner  the  women  went  out  to 
their  several  employments;  and  Mr.  Worthy 
being  lefl  alone  with  his  guest,  the  following 
discourse  took  place : 

BragweU,  You  have  a  couple  of  sober,  pretty 
looking  girls,  Worthy ;  but  I  wonder  they  don't 
tiff  off  a  little  more.  Why,  my  girls  have  as 
much  fat  and  flour  on  their  heads  as  would  half 
maintain  my  reapers  in  suet  pudding. 

Worthy,  Mr.  Bragwell,  in  the  management  of 
my  famijy,  I  don*t  consider  what  I  might  afibrd 
only,  though  that  is  one  great  point ;  but  I  con* 
aider  also  what  is  needful  and  becoming  in  a 
man  of  my  station ;  for  there  are  so  many  use* 
ful  ways  of  laying  out  money,  that  I  feel  as  if 
it  were  a  sin  to  spend  one  unnecessary  shilling. 
— Having  had  the  blessing  of  a  good  education 
myseltf  I  have  been  able  to  give  the  like  advan- 
tage to  my  daughters.  One  of  the  best  lessons 
I  have  taught  them  is,  to  know  themselves ;  and 
one  proof  that  they  have  learnt  this  lesson  is, 
that  they  are  not  above  any  of  the  duties  of 
their  station.  They  read  and  write  well,  and 
when  my  eyes  are  bad,  they  keep  my  accounts 
in  a  very  pretty  manner.  If  I  had  put  them  to 
learn  what  you  call  genteel  things,  these  might 
either  have  been  of  no  use  to  them,  and  so  Imth 
time  and  money  thrown  away  ;  or  they  mip^ht 
proved  worse  than  nothing  to  them  by  leading 
them  into  wrong  notions,  and  wronp  company. 
Though  we  do  not  wish  them  to  do  the  laborious 
parts  of  the  dairy  work,  yet  they  always  assist 
their  mother  in  the  management  of  it.  As  to 
their  appearance,  they  are  every  day  nearly  a» 
you  see  them  now,  and  on  Sunday  they  are 
very  neatly  dressed,  but  it  is  always  m  a  decent 
and  modest  way.  There  are  no  lappets,  frin^s, 
furbelows,  and  tawdry  ornaments;  no  tramsy 
turbans,  and  flounces,  fluttering  about  my  cheese 
and  butter.  And  I  should  fbel  no  vanity,  but 
much  mortification,  if  a  stranger  seeing  rarmer 
Worthy's  daughters  at  church  should  ask  who 
those  fine  ladies  were. 

Bragwell,  Now  I  own  I  should  like  to  have 
such  aqnestioQ  asked  ooDeeming  my  dauglv 
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ten.  I  tike  to  make  people  stare  and  envy.  It 
makes  one  feel  oneself  somebody.  I  never  feel 
the  pleasure  of  having  handsome  things  so  much 
as  when  I  see  they  raise  cariosity ;  and  enjoy 
the  envy  of  others  as  a  fresh  evidence  of  my 
own  prosperity.  But  as  to  yourself^  to  be  sure, 
you  best  know  what  you  can  afford ;  and  indeed 
there  is  some  difference  between  your  daughters 
and  the  Miss  Bragwells. 

Worthy,  For  my  part,  before  I  engage  in  any 
expense,  I  always  ask  myself  these  two  short 
questions ;  First,  can  I  afford  it  7— Secondly,  is 
it  proper  for  me  7 

BragweU,  Do  you  so  7  Now  I  own  I  ask  my- 
self  but  one ;  for  if  I  find  I  can  afford  it,  I  take 
care  to  make  it  proper  for  me.  If  I  can  pay 
ibr  a  thing,  no  one  has  a  right  to  hinder  me 
fh>m  having  it 

Worthy,  Certainly.  But  a  man*s  own  pru- 
dence, his  love  of  propriety  and  sense  of  duty, 
ought  to  prevent  him  from  doing  an  improper 
thing,  as  effectually  as  if  there  were  somebody 
to  hinder  him. 

BragweU.  Now,  I  think  a  man  is  a  fool  who 
is  hindered  from  having  any  thing  he  has  a 
mind  to ;  unless  indeed,  ne  is  in  want  of  money 
to  pay  for  it  I  am  no  friend  to  debt  A  poor 
man  must  want  on. 

Worthy.  But  I  hope  my  children  have  not 
learnt  to  want  any  thing  which  is  not  proper 
for  them.  They  are  very  industrious ;  they  at- 
tend  to  business  all  day,  and  in  the  evening 
they  sit  down  to  their  work  and  a  good  book. 
I  take  care  that  neither  their  reading  nor  con- 
versation  shall  excite  any  desires  or  tastes  un- 
suitable  to  their  condition.  They  have  little 
vanity,  because  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  have 
is  of  too  sober  a  sort  to  raise  admiration ;  and 
fVom  that  vanity  which  attends  a  little  smatter- 
ing of  frivolous  accomplishmento,  I  have  se- 
cured them,  bv  keeping  them  in  totel  ignorance 
of  all  such.  I  think  they  live  in  the  fear  of  Grod. 
I  trust  they  are  humble  and  pious,  and  I  am 
sure  they  seem  cheerful  and  happy.  If  I  am 
sick,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  them  dispute  which 
shall  wait  upon  me ;  for  they  say  the  maid  can- 
not do  it  so  tenderly  as  themselves. 

This  part  of  the  discourse  staggered  Brag- 
well.  An  involuntary  tear  rushed  into  his  eye. 
Vain  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help  feeling  what 
a  difference  a  religious  and  a  worldly  education 
made  on  the  heart,  and  how  much  the  fbrmer 
repfulated  even  the  natural  temper.  Another 
thing  which  surprised  him  was,  that  these  girls 
Iivin)jr  a  life  of  domestic  piety,  without  any  pub- 
lic diversions,  should  be  so  very  cheerful  and 
happy;  while  his  own  daughters,  who  were 
never  contradicted,  and  were  indulged  with 
continual  amusements,  were  always  sullen  and 
ill-tempered.  That  they  who  were  more  hu- 
moured should  be  less  grateful,  and  they  who 
were  more  amused  less  happy,  disturbed  him 
much.  He  envied  Worthy  the  tenderness  of  his 
ohildren,  though  he  would  not  own  it,  but  turn- 
ed it  off  thus: 

BragweU.  Bat  my  girls  are  too  smart  to  make 
mops  of,  that  is  the  truth.  Though  ours  is  a 
lonely  village,  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  soon 
they  get  the  fitfhions.  What  with  the  discrip- 
tions  m  the  magEKines,  and  the  pictures  in  the 


pocket-books,  they  have  them  m  a  twinkling, 
and  out-do  their  patterns  all  to  nothing.  I  used 
to  Uke  in  the  Country  Journal,  because  it  was 
useful  enough  to  see  how  oate  went,  the  time  of 
high  water,  and  the  price  of  stocks.  But  when 
my  ladies  came  home,  forsooth,  I  was  soon 
whedled  out  of  that,  and  forced  to  teke  a  Lon- 
don paper,  that  tells  a  deal  about  the  caps  and 
feathers,  and  all  the  trumpery  of  the  quality, 
and  the  French  dress,  and  the  French  undress. 
When  I  want  to  know  what  hops  are  a  bog, 
they  are  snatehing  the  paper  to  see  what  violet 
soap  is  a  pound.  And  as  to  the  dairy,  they  never 
care  how  cow's  milk  goes,  as  long  as  they  can 
get  some  stuff  which  they  call  milk  of  roses. 
Seeing  them  disputing  violently  the  other  day 
about  cream  and  butter,  I  thought  it  a  sign  they 
were  beginning  to  care  for  the  farm,  till  I  found 
it  was  cold  cream  for  the  hands,  and  jessamine 
butter  for  the  hair. 

Worthy.  But  do  your  daughters  never  road  7 

BragweU.  Read  !  I  believe  they  do  too.  Why 
our  Jack,  the  plough-boy,  spends  half  his  time 
in  going  to  a  shop  in  our  market  town,  where 
they  let  out  books  to  read  with  marble  covers. 
And  they  sell  paper  with  all  manner  of  colours 
on  the  edges,  and  gim-cracks,  and  powder-puffs, 
and  wash-balls,  and  cards  without  any  pips,  and 
every  filing  in  the  world  that's  genteel  and  of 
no  use.  *Twas  but  the  other  day  I  met  Jack 
with  a  basket  full  of  these  books ;  so  having 
some  time  to  spare,  I  sat  down  to  see  a  little 
what  they  were  about 

Worthy.  Well,  I  hope  you  there  found  what 
was  likely  to  improve  your  daughters,  and  teaeh 
them  the  true  use  of  time. 

BragweU.  O,  as  to  that,  you  are  prettj  much 
out  I  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  of  it ; 
it  was  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  good  red-herring : 
it  was  all  about  my  lord,  and  sir  Harry,  and  the 
captain.  But  I  never  met  with  such  nonsensi- 
cal fellows  in  my  life.  Their  talk  was  no  more 
like  that  of  my  old  landlord,  who  was  a  lord  you 
know,  nor  the  captain  of  our  fensibles,  than 
chalk  is  like  cheese.  I  was  fairly  taken  in  at 
first,  and  began  to  think  I  had  got  hold  of  a 
godly  book ;  for  there  was  a  deal  about  hope  and 
despair,  and  death,  and  heaven,  and  anirels,  and 
torments,  and  everlasting  happiness.  But  when 
I  got  a  little  on,  I  found  there  was  no  meaning 
in  all  these  words,  or  if  any,  it  was  a  bad  mean- 
ing. Eternal  misery,  perhaps,  only  meant  a 
moment's  disappointment  about  a  bit  of  a  letter ; 
and  everlasting  happiness  meant  two  people 
talking  nonsense  together  for  five  minutes.  In 
short,  I  never  met  with  such  a  pack  of  lies.  The 
people  talk  such  wild  gibberish  as  no  folks  in 
their  sober  senses  ever  did  talk ;  and  the  things 
that  happen  to  them  are  not  like  the  things  that 
ever  happen  to  me  or  any  of  my  acquaintance. 
They  are  at  home  one  minute,  and  beyond  sea 
the  next :  beggars  to-day,  and  lords  to-morrow ; 
waiting  maids  in  the  morning,  and  dntehesses 
at  night  Nothing  happens  in  a  natural  gradual 
way,  as  it  does  at  home  ;  they  grow  rich  by  the 
stroke  €^  a  wand,  and  poor  by  the  magic  of  a 
word ;  the  disinherited  orphan  of  this  hour^  is 
the  overgrown  heir  of  the  next :  now  a  bride 
and  bridefirroom  turn  out  to  be  brother  and  sis- 
ter, and  the  brother  and  sister  prove  to  be  no 
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relations  at  all.    You  and  I,  master  Worthy, 
have  worked  hard  many  years,  and  think  it 
very  well  to  have  scraped  a  trifle  of  money  to- 
gether ;  you,  a  few  hundreds  I  suppose,  and  I  a 
&w  thousands.  But  one  would  think  every  man 
}n  these  books  had  the  bank  of  Eng^Iand  in  his 
*6crutoire.     Thep  there  is  another  tbin^  which 
}  never  met  with  in  true  life.  We  think  it  pretty 
well,  you  know,  if  one  has  got  one  thing,  and 
another  has  got  another.     I  will  tell  you  how  I 
mean.     You  are  reckoned  sonsible,  our  parson 
is  learned,  the  squire  is  rich,  I  am  rather  gene- 
rous, one  of  your  daughters  is  pretty,  and  both 
mine  are  genteel.     But  in  these  books  (except 
here  and  there  one,  whom  they  make  worse  than 
Satan  himself)  every  man  and  woman's  child  of 
them,  are  all  wise,  and  witty,  and  generous,  and 
rich,  and  handsome,  and  genteel ;  and  all  to  the 
]xiBt  degree.    Nobody  is  middling,  or  good  in 
one  thing,  and  bad  in  another,  like  my  live  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  it  is  all  up  to  the  skies,  or  down 
to  the  dirt.   I  had  rather  rpad  Tom  Hickathrifl, 
gr  Jack  the  giant  Killer,  a  thousand  times. 

WQrthy.  You  have  found  out,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
(hat  many  of  these  books  are  ridiculous ;  I  will 
go  farther,  and  say,  that  to-  me  they  appear 
Ifirioked  also :  and  I  should  account  the  reading 
pf  them  a  great  mischief,  especially  to  people 
in  middling  and  low  life,  if  1  only  took  into  the 
account  the  ?reat  loss  of  time  such  reading 
causes,  and  me  aversion  it  leaves  behind  for 
Vvhat  is  more  serious  and  solid.  But  this,  though 
a  bad  part,  is  not  the  worst  These  books  give 
^ilse  views  of  human  life.  They  teach  a  con- 
tempt for  humble  and  domestic  duties ;  for  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  retirement.  Want  of 
youth  and  beauty  is  considered  in  them  as  ri- 
diculous. Plain  people,  like  vou  and  me,  are 
Qbjects  of  contempt  Parental  authority  is  set 
at  naught  Nay,  plots  and  contrivances  against 
parents  and  guardians,  fill  half  the  volumes. 
They  consider  love  as  the  great  business  of  hu- 
man lifo,  and  even  teach  that  it  is  impossible 
ipr  this  love  to  bo  regulated  or  restrained ;  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  this  passion  every  duty  is 
therefore  sacrificed.  A  country  life,  with  a  kind 
mother  or  a  sober  aunt,  is  described  as  a  state 
pf  intolerable  misery  :  and  one  would  be  apt  to 
&noy  from  their  painting,  that  a  good  country 
house  is  a  prison,  and  a  worthy  father  the  jailor. 
Vice  is  set  off  with  every  ornament  which  can 
make  it  pleasing  and  amiable  ;  while  virtue  and 
piety  are  made  ridiculous,  by  tacking  to  them 
something  that  is  silly  or  absurd.  Crimes  which 
would  be  considered  as  hanging  matter  at  our 
county  assizes — at  least  if  I  were  a  juryman,  I 
should  bring  in  the  whole  train  of  heroes, 
Ouiliy — Death — are  here  made  to  the  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  by  being  mixed  with  some  wild 
flight  of  unnatural  generosity.     Those  crying 

sins,   ADULTERY,   OAMINO,   DUKUI,   and   SELP-VUR- 

j)BR,  are  made  so  familiar,  and  the  wickedness 
of  them  is  so  disguised  by  fine  words  and  aofi 
descriptions,  that  even  innocent  girls  get  loose 
to  their  abhorrence,  and  talk  with  complacency, 
qf  things  which  should  not  be  so  mttcA  as  named 
by  them. 

I  should  not  have  said  so  much  on  this  mis- 
chief  (continued  Mr.  Worthy)  from  which  I 
dare  eay,  great  folks  fancy  people  in  our  station 


I  are  safo  enough,  if  I  do  not  know  and  lament 
that  this  corrupt  reading  is  now  got  down  even 
among  some  of  the  lowest  class.  And  it  is  an 
evil  which  is  spreading  every  day.  Poor  indus- 
trious ffirls,  who  get  their  bread  by  the  needle 
or  the  loom,  spend  half  the  night  in  listening  to 
these  books.  Thus  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  u>st, 
and  the  minds  of  the  rest  are  corrupted ;  for 
though  their  hands  are  employed  in  honest  in? 
dustry,  which  might  help  to  preserve  them 
from  a  life  of  sin,  yet  their  hearts  are  at  the 
very  time  polluted  by  scenes  and  descriptions 
which  are  too  likely  to  plunge  them  into  it :  and 
when  their  vain  weak  heads  compare  the  sofl 
and  delicious  lives  of  the  heroines  in  the  book, 
with  their  own  mean  garb  and  hard  labour,  the 
effect  is  obvious ;  and  I  think  I  do  not  go  too 
far  when  I  say,  that  the  ^ain  and  showy  man> 
ner  in  which  young  women,  who  have  to  work 
for  their  bread,  have  taken  to  dress  themselves, 
added  to  the  poison  they  draw  from  these  books, 
contribute  together  to  bring  them  to  destruction, 
more  than  almost  any  other  cause.  Now  tell 
me,  do  not  you  think  these  wild  books  will  hurt 
your  daughters  7 

BragweU.  Why  I  do  think  they  are  ^own 
full  of  schemes,  and  contrivances  and  whispers, 
that's  the  truth  on't  Every  thing  is  a  secret^ 
They  always  seem  to  be  on  the  look-out  for 
something,  and  when  nothing  comes  on*t,  then 
they  are  sulky  and  disappointed.  They  will 
keep  company  with  their  equals:  they  despise 
trade  and  farming ;  and  I  own  Vmfor  the  stuff* 
I  should  not  like  them  to  marry  any  but  a  man 
of  substance,  if  he  was  ever  so  smart  Now  they 
will  hardly  sit  down  with  a  substantial  country 
dealer.  But  if  they  hear  of  a  recruiting  party 
in  our  markettown,  on  goes  the  finery— off  they 
are.  Some  flimsy  excuse  is  patched  up.  They 
want  something  at  the  book-shop  or  the  milli- 
ner's; because  I  suppose  there  is  a  chance  for 
some  Jack-a-napee  of  an  ensign  may  be  there 
buying  sticking-plaster.  In  short,  I  do  grow  a 
little  uneasy ;  for  I  should  not  like  to  see  all  I 
have  saved  thrown  away  on  a  kna[»ack. 

So  saying,  they  both  rose  and  walked  out  to 
view  the  farm.  Mr.  Bragwell  affected  greatly 
to  admire  the  good  order  of  every  thing  he  saw ; 
but  never  forgot  to  compare  it  with  something 
larger,  and  handsomer,  or  better  of  his  own.  It 
was  easy  to  see  that  self  was  his  standard  of 
perfoction  in  every  thing.  All  he  himself  posr 
sessed  gained  some  increased  value  in  his  eyes 
from  being  his ;  and  in  surveying  the  property 
of  his  friend,  he  derived  food  for  his  vanity,  from 
things  which  seemed  least  likely  to  raise  it 
Every  appearance  of  comfort,  of  success  of  me- 
rit, in  any  thing  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Worthy 
led  him  to  speak  of  some  superior  advantage 
of  his  own  of  the  same  kind:  and  it  was  clear 
that  the  chief  part  of  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in 
walking  over  the  farm  of  his  friend,  was  caused 
by  thinking  how  much  larger  his  own  was. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt  a  kindness  for  him, 
which  all  his  vanity  could  not  cure,  was  always 
on  the  watch  how  to  turn  their  talk  on  some 
useful  point.  And  whenever  people  resolve  to 
go  into  company  with  this  view,  it  is  commonly 
their  own  fault,  if  some  opportunity  of  turning 
it  to  account  does  not  offer. 
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He  saw  Bragwell  wu  intoxicated  with  pride, 
and  undone  by  snccess;  and  that  his  family  was 
in  the  high  road  to  ruin  through  mere  prosperi- 
ty. He  thought  that  if  some  means  could  be 
ibund  to  open  his  eyes  on  his  own  character,  to 
which  he  was  now  totally  blind,  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  service  to  him.  The  more  Mr.  Wor- 
thy reflected,  the  more  he  wished  to  undertake 
this  kind  office.  He  was  not  sure  that  Mr.  Brag- 
well  would  bear  it,  but  he  was  very  sure  it  was 
his  duty  to  attempt  it  As  Mr.  Worthy  was 
very  humble  himself,  he  had  great  patience  and 
forbearance  with  the  ikults  of  others.  He  felt 
no  pride  at  having  escaped  the  errors  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  tor  he  knew  who  it  was  had 
made  him  to  differ.  He  remembered  that  God 
had  given  him  many  advantages  ;  a  pious  father 
and  a  religious  education  :  this  made  him  hum- 
ble under  a  sense  of  his  own  sins,  and  charita- 
ble  towards  the  sins  of  others,  who  had  not  the 
same  privileges. 

Just  as  he  was  going  to  try  to  enter  into  a 
very  serious  conversation  with  his  guest,  he  was 
stopped  by  the  appearance  of  his  daughter,  who 
told  them  supper  was  ready. — ^This  interruption 
obliges  me  to  break  off  also,  and  I  shall  reserve 
what  follows  to  the  next  month,  when  I  pro- 
mise to  give  my  readers  the  second  part  of  this 
history. 


PART  II. 

A   CONVERSATION. 

§ooN  after  supper  Mrs.  Worthy  left  the  room 
with  her  daughters,  at  her  husband's  desire ;  for 
it  was  his  intention  to  speak  more  plainly  to 
Bragwell  than  was  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  him 
to  hear  before  others.  The  two  farmers  being 
seated  at  their  little  table,  each  in  a  handsome 
old-fashioned  great  chair,  Bragwell  began. 

•  It  is  a  ^reat  comfort  neighbour  Worthy,  at 
a  certain  time  of  life  to  be  got  above  the  world  : 
my  notion  is,  that  a  man  should  labour  hard  the 
first  part  of  his  days,  that  he  may  then  sit  down 
and  enjoy  himself  the  remainder.  Now,  though 
I  hate  boasting,  yet  as  you  are  my  oldest  friend, 
I  am  about  to  open  my  heart  to  you.  Let  mo 
tell  you  then  I  reckon  I  have  worked  as  hard 
as  any  man  in  my  time,  and  that  I  now  begin 
to  think  I  have  a  right  to  indulge  a  little.  I 
have  got  my  money  with  character,  and  I  mean 
to  spend  it  with  credit  I  pay  everyone  his  own, 
I  set  a  good  example,  I  keep  to  my  church,  I 
serve  God,  1  honour  the  king,  and  I  obey  the 
laws  of  the  land.' 

^This  is  doing  a  great  deal  indeed,'  replied 
Mr.  Worthy:  'but,'  added  he,  *I  doubt  that 
more  goes  to  the  making  up  all  these  duties  than 
men  are  commonly  aware  of.  Suppose  then  that 
you  and  I  talk  the  matter  over  coolly  ;  we  have 
the  evening  before  us.— What  if  we  sit  down 
together  as  two  friends  and  examine  one  ano- 
ther.' 

Bragwell,  who  loved  ar^ment,  and  who  was 
not  a  little  vain  both  of  his  sense  and  his  mo- 
rality, accepted  the  challenge,  and  gave  his  word 
that  he  would  teke  in  good  part  any  thing  that 
should  be  said  to  him^— Worthy  was  about  to 


proceed,  when  Bragwell  interrupted  him  ibr  a 
moment,  by  saying — *  But  stop,  friend,  before 
we  begin  I  wish  you  would  remember  that  we 
have  had  a  long  walk,  and  I  want  a  little  re- 
freshment ;  have  you  no  liquor  that  is  stronger 
than  this  cider  ?  I  am  afraid  it  will  give  me  a 
fit  of  the  gout' 

Mr.  Worthy  immediately  produced  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  another  of  spirite ;  saying,  that 
though  he  drank  neither  spirite  nor  even  wine 
himself,  yet  his  wife  always  kept  a  little  of  each 
as  a  provision  in  case  of  sickness  or  accidente. 

Farmer  Bragwell  preferred  the  brandy,  and 
began  to  taste  it  *  Why,'  said  he,  *  this  is  no 
better  than  English  ;  I  always  use  foreign  my- 
self.'— *  I  bought  this  for  foreign,'  said  Mr. 
Worthy. — *■  No,  no,  it  is  English  spirite  I  assure 
you ;  but  I  can  put  you  into  a  way  to  get  foreign 
nearly  as  cheap  as  English.'  Mr.  Worthy  repli- 
ed that  he  thought  that  was  impossible. 

Bragwell,  O  no ;  there  are  ways  and  means-— 
a  word  to  the  wise — there  is  an  acquaintance 
of  mine  that  lives  upon  the  south  coast — ^you  are 
a  particular  friend  and  I  will  get  you  half-a-do- 
zen gallons  for  a  trifle. 

Worthy,  Not  if  it  be  smuggled,  Mr.  Brag, 
well,  though  I  should  get  it  for  sixpence  a  bot- 
tle.— 'Ask  no  questions,'  said  the  other,  'I 
never  say  any  thing  to  any  one,  and  who  is  the 
wiser  7' — '  And  so  this  is  your  way  of  obeying 
the  laws  of  tlie  land,'  said  Mr.  Worthy — *  here 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  your  morality.' 

Bragwell.  Come,  come,  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  trifles.  If  every  one  did  it  indeed  it  would 
be  another  thing ;  but  as  to  my  getting  a  little 
good  brandy  cheap,  why  that  can't  hurt  the  re- 
venue much. 

Worthy,  Pray  Mr.  Bragwell  what  should  you 
think  of  a  man  who  would  dip  his  hand  into  a 
bag  and  take  out  a  few  guineas  7 

Bragwell.  Think  7  why  I  think  that  he  should 
be  hanged  to  be  sure. 

Worthy.  But  suppose  that  bag  stood  in  the 
king's  treasury  7 

Bragwell.  In  the  king's  treasury  !  worse  and 
worse  !  What,  rob  the  kind's  treasury  !  Well, 
I  hope  if  any  one  has  done  it,  the  robber  will  be 
token  up  and  executed ;  for  I  suppose  we  shall 
all  be  taxed  to  pay  the  damage. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  If  one  man  takes  money 
out  of  the  treasury,  others  must  be  obliged  to 
pay  the  more  into  it  But  what  think  you  if  the 
fello!^  8h6uld  be  found  to  have  stopped  some 
money  in  its  way  to  the  treasury,  instead  of 
teking  it  out  of  the  bag  after  it  got  there  7 

Bragwell.  Guilty,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  it  is  all  the 
same,  in  my  opinion.  If  I  were  Judge  I  would 
hang  him  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Worthy.  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Bragwell,  he  that  deals 
in  smuggled  brandy  is  the  man  who  tekes  to 
himself  the  king's  money  in  ite  way  to  the  trea- 
sury, and  he  as  much  robs  the  government  as 
if  he  dipt  his  hands  into  a  bag  of  guineas  in  the 
treasury  chamber.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing 
exactly.  Here  Bragwell  seemed  a  little  offend- 
ed, and  exclaimed — '  What,  Mr.  Worthy  !  do 
you  pretend  to  say  I  am  not  an  honest  man  be- 
cause I  like  to  get  my  brandy  as  cheap  as  I  can? 
and  because  I  like  to  save  a  shilling  to  my  fa- 
mily 7   Sir,  I  repeat  it ;  I  dp  my  duty  to  God 
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fnd  my  neighbour.  I  saj  the  Lord*!  prayer 
most  days,  I  go  to  church  on  SuDdaya,  I  repeat 
my  creed,  and  keep  the  ten  commandments ; 
and  though  I  now  and  then  get  a  little  brandy 
pbeap,  yet  upon  the  whole,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
I  do  as  much  as  can  be  expected  of  any  man, 
and  more  than  the  generality.* 

Wortfiy,  Come  then  since  yoi}  say  you  keep 
the  commandments,  you  cannot  be  offended  if 
J  ask  you  whether  you  understand  them. 

Bragwell.  To  be  sure  I  do.  I  dare  say  I  do: 
look'ye,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don*t  pretend,  to  much 
reading,  I  was  not  bred  to  it  as  you  were.  If 
xny  father  had  been  a  parson,  I  fancy  I  should 
jiave  made  as  good  a  figure  as  some  other  folks, 
)>ut  I  hope  good  sense  and  a  good  heart  may 
feach  a  man  ois  duty  without  much  scholarship. 

Worthy,  To  come  to  the  point ;  let  us  now  go 
through  the  ten  ooomiandments,  and  let  us  take 
^ong  with  us  those  explanations  of  them  which 
pur  Saviour  gave  ns  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount 

Bragtocll.  Sermon  on  the  mount!  why  the 
ten  commandments  are  in  the  20th  chapter  of 
^xodus.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  know 
where  to  find  the  commandments  as  well  as  you 
^o ;  for  it  happens  that  I  am  church- warden, 
^d  I  can  see  from  the  altar-piece  where  the 
ten  commandments  are,  without  your  telling 
fne,  for  my  pew  directly  faces  it 

Worthy.  But  I  advise  you  to  read  the  sermon 
pn  the  mount,  that  you  may  see  the  full  mean- 
ing of  them. 

^ragwell.  What !  dQ  you  want  to  make  me 
believe  there  are  two  ways  of  keeping  the  com- 
piandments'7 

Worthy.  No ;  but  there  may  be  two  ways  of 
understanding  them. 

BragvoelL  Well,  I  am  not  afraid  to  be  put  to 
the  proof;  I  defy  any  man  to  say  I  do  not  keep 
at  least  all  the  four  first  that  are  on  the  left  side 
of  the  altar-piece. 

Worthy.  If  you  can  prove  that,  I  shall  be 
more  ready  to  believe  you  observe  those  of  the 
other  table ;  for  he  who  does  his  duty  to  God, 
will  be  likely  to  do  his  duty  to  his  neighbour  alsa 

Bragtaeu.  What !  do  you  think  that  I  serve 
two  Gods  ?  Do  you  think  then  that  I  make 
graven  images,  and  worship  stocks  or  stones  7 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  papist  or  an  idolater? 

Worthy.  Don't  triumph  quite  so  soon,  master 
Bragwell.  Pray  is  there  nothing  in  the  world 
you  prefer  to  God,  and  thus  make  an  idol  of  7 
Do  you  not  love  your  money,  or  your  lands,  or 
your  crops,  or  your  cattle,  or  your  own  will,  or 
your  own  way,  rather  better  than  you  love  God  7 
Do  you  never  think  of  these  with  more  pleasure 
than  you  think  of  him,  and  follow  them  more 
pafferly  than  your  religious  duty  7 

Bragwell.  O I  there's  nothing  about  that  in 
the  120th  chapter  of  Exodus. 

Worthy.  But  Jesus  Christ  has  said,  *  He  that 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me  is  not 
worthy  of  me.*  Now  it  is  certainly  a  man's 
duty  to  love  his  father  and  his  mother ;  nay,  it 
would  be  wicked  not  to  love  them,  and  yet  we 
roust  not  love  even  these  more  than  our  Creator 
and  our  Saviour.  Well,  I  think  on  this  princi- 
ple, your  heart  pleads  guilty  to  the  breach  of 
the  first  and  second  commandments ;  let  as  pro* 
oeed  to  the  third. 


BragwtU,  That  is  about  Bwetringt  ie  H 
not  7 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  had  observed  Bragwell 
guilty  of  much  profaneness  in  using  the  name 
of  his  Maker,  (though  all  such  offensive  words 
have  been  avoided  in  writing  this  history)  now 
told  him  that  he  had  been  waiting  the  whole 
day  for  an  opportunity  to  reprove  him  for  hie 
frequent  breach  of  the  third  commandment. 

'  Good  L — d !  I  break  the  third  command- 
ment !*  said  Bragwell ;  *  no  indeed,  hardly  ever, 
I  once  used  to  swear  a  little  to  be  sure,  but  I 
vow  I  never  do  it  now,  except  now  and  then 
when  I  happen  to  be  in  a  passion :  aud  in  such 
a  case,  why,  good  G^-d,  you  know  the  sin  i« 
with  those  wlu>  provoke  me,  and  not  with  roe ; 
but,,  upon  my  soul,  I  donH  think  I  have  ewom 
an  oath  these  three  months,  no  not  I,  faith,  as  I 
hope  to  be  saved.* 

Worthy.  And  yet  you  have  broken  this  holy 
law  not  less  than  five  or  six  times  in  the  lasl 
speech  you  have  made. 

Bragwell.  Lord  bless  me !  Sure  yon  mistake% 
Good  heavens,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  call  G — d  to  wit. 
ness,  I  have  neither  cursed  nor  swore  since  I 
have  been  in  the  house. 

Worthy.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  many  who  call  themselves  very  good  sort 
of  people  deceive  themselves.  What!  is  it  np 
profiination  of  the  name  of  your  Maker  to  use 
it  lightly,  irreverently  and  familiarly  as  you 
have  done  7  Our  Saviour  has  not  only  told  u^ 
not  to  swear  by  the  immediate  name  of  God, 
but  he  has  said,  *  swear  not  at  all,  neither  by 
heaven  nor  by  the  earth,*  and  in  order  to  hinder 
our  inventing  any  other  irreligious  exclamations 
or  expressions,  he  has  even  added,  *•  but  let  your 
communications  be  yea,  yea,  and  nay,  nay ;  for 
whatsoever  is  more  than  this  simple  affirmation 
and  denial  cometh  of  evil.*  Nay  more,  so  great- 
ly  do  I  reverence  that  high  and  holy  name,  that 
I  think  even  some  good  people  have  it  too  fre- 
quently in  their  mouths ;  and  that  they  might 
convey  the  idea  witliout  the  word. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well,  I  must  take  a  litUe 
more  care,  I  bejieve.  I  vow  to  heaven  I  did  not 
know  there  had  been  so  much  harm  in  it;  but 
my  daughters  seldom  speak  without  using  some 
of  these  words,  and  yet  they  wanted  to  make 
me  believe  the  other  day  that  it  was  monstrous 
vulgar  to  swear. 

Worthy.  Women,  even  gentlewomen,  who 
ought  to  correct  this  evil  habit  in  their  fathers, 
and  husbands,  and  children,  are  too  apt  to  en- 
courage  it  by  their  own  practice.  And  indeed 
they  betray  the  profaneness  of  their  own  minds 
also  by  it ;  for  none  who  venerate  the  holy  name 
of  God,  can  either  profane  it  in  this  manner 
themselves,  or  hear  others  do  so  without  being 
exceedingly  pained  at  it 

Bragwell.  Well,  since  you  are  so  hard  upon 
me,  I  believe  I  must  e*en  give  up  this  point — so 
let  us  pass  on  to  the  next,  and  here  I  tread  upon 
sure  ground  ;  for  as  sharp  as  you  are  upon  me, 
you  can*t  accuse  me  of  being  a  Sabbath  breaker, 
since  I  go  to  church  every  Sunday  of  my  life, 
unless  on  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

Worthy.  For  those  occasions  the  Gospel  al- 
lows, by  saying,  *  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
mont  vid  no^  man  fpr  the  Sabbath.*    Our  qw^ 
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fl&eknMi.  or  sttondingf  on  the  tickneM  of  others, 
ve  lawful  impediments. 

BragwelL  Yes,  and  I  am  now  and  then  ob- 
liged to  look  at  a  drove  of  beasts,  or  to  go  a 
journey,  or  take  some  medicine,  or  perhaps 
some  friend  may  oall  upon  me,  or  it  may  be 
very  cold,  or  very  hot,  or  very  rainy. 

Wortk^.  Poor  excuses!  Mr.  Bragwell.  Do 
you  oall  these  lawful  impediments  ?  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  pass  for  such  on  the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  how  is  the  rest  of  your  Sunday 
spent? 


BragttdL  O  why,  I  assure  you  I  often  go  to 
church  in  the  afternoon  also,  and  even  if  I  am 
ever  so  sleepy. 

Wotihitf.  And  so  you  finish  your  nap  at  church, 
I  suppose. 

BragwdL  Why  as  to  that,  to  be  sure  we  do 
oontrive  to  have  something  a  little  nicer  than 
common  for  dinner  on  a  Sunday :  in  consequence 
of  which  one  eats,  you  know  a  little  more  than 
ordinary ;  and  having  nothing  to  do  on  that  day, 
has  more  leisure  to  take  a  cheerful  glass ;  and 
pm  these  things  will  make  one  a  little  heavy  you 
know. 

Worthy,  And  don*t  you  take  a  tittle  ride  in 
the  morning,  and  look  at  your  sheep  when  the 
weather  is  good ;  and  so  fill  your  mind  just  be- 
fore  you  go  to  church  with  thoughts  of  them  ; 
^d  when  the  weather  is  bad,  don*t  you  settle 
an  aoooont  ?  or  write  a  fow  lettsrs  of  business 
afVer  church? 

Bragwell.  I  can't  say  but  I  do ;  but  that  is 
nothing  to  any  body,  as  long  as  I  set  a  good 
example  by  keeping  to  my  church. 

Worthy.  And  how  do  you  pass  your  Sunday 
evenings  7 

BragwelL  My  wife  and  daughters  go  a  visit- 
ing Sunday  aflernoons.  Mv  daughters  are  glad 
to  get  out  at  any  rate ;  and  as  to  my  wife,  she 
says  that  being  ready  dressed,  it  is  a  pity  to 
lose  the  opportunity  :  besides,  it  saves  her  time 
on  a  we^k  dav ;  so  then  you  see  I  have  it  all  my 
pwn  way,  and  when  I  have  got  rid  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  ready  to  &int  at  the  smell  of  tobacco, 
I  can  venture  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and  drink  a 
sober  glass  of  punch  with  half  a  dozen  friends. 

Worthy.  Which  punch  being  made  of  smug- 
gled brandy,  and  drunk  on  the  Lord*s-day,  and 
very  vain,  as  well  as  profane  and  worldly  com- 
pany, you  are  enabled  to  break  both  the  law  of 
God,  and  that  of  your  country,  at  a  stroke :  and 
I  suppose  when  you  are  got  together,  you  speak 
of  your  cattle,  or  of  your  crops,  after  which  per- 
haps you  talk  over  a  fow  of^  your  neighbours* 
faults,  and  then  you  brag  a  little  of  your  own 
wealth  or  your  own  achievements. 

Bragwell.  Why  you  seem  to  know  us  so  well, 
tliat  any  one  would  think  you  had  been  sitting 
behind  the  curtain ;  and  yet  you  are  a  little  mis- 
taken too;  for  I  think  we  have  hardly  said  a 
word  for  several  of  our  last  Sundays  on  any 
thin  fir  but  politics. 

Worthy.  And  do  you  find  that  you  much  im- 
prove your  Christian  charity  by  that  subject  7 

Bragwell.  Why  to  be  sure  we  do  quarrel  till 
we  are  very  near  fighting,  that  is  the  worst  on't 

Worthy.  And  then  you  call  names,  and  swear 
ft  little  I  suppose. 

^nigtfitlL  Why  when  one  is  cpntra4icted  afid 


put  in  a  passion  yon  know,  and  when  people, 
especially  if  they  are  one's  inferiors,  won't 
adopt  all  one's  opinions,  flesh  and  blood  can't 
bear  it 

Worthy.  And  when  all  your  friends  are  ^one 
home,  what  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  evening  t 

BragweU.  That  is  just  as  it  happens,  somo> 
times  I  read  the  newspaper ;  and  as  one  is  gene* 
rally  most  tired  on  the  days  one  does  nothing, 
I  go  to  bed  earlier  on  Sundays  than  on  other 
days,  that  I  may  be  more  fit  to  get  up  to  my 
business  the  next  morning. 

Worthy.  So  you  shorten  Sunday  as  much  as 
yon  can,  by  cutting  off  a  bit  at  both  ends,  I 
suppose ;  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  you  lie  a  little 
later  in  the  morning. 

BragwelL  Gome,  come,  we  shan't  get  through 
the  whole  ten  to-night,  if  you  stand  snubbin|^ 
one  at  this  rate.  You  may  pass  over  the  fifEh} 
for  my  father  and  mother  nave  been  dead  ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  so  I  am  clear  of  that  scrspe. 

Worthy.  There  are,  however,  many  relative 
duties  included  in  that  oommandment ;  unkind- 
ncM  to  all  kindred  is  forbidden. 

Bragwell.  O,  if  you  mean  my  turning  off  my 
nephew  Tom,  the  ploughboy,  you  must  not 
blame  me  for  that  it  was  all  my  wife's  fault 
He  was  as  good  a  lad  as  ever  lived  to  be  sure, 
and  ray  own  brother's  son ;  but  my  wife  could 
not  bear  that  a  boy  in  a  carter's  frock  should  be 
about  the  house,  calling  her  aunt  We  quarret 
led  like  dog  and  cat  alwut  it ;  and  when  he  was 
turned  away  she  and  I  did  not  speak  for  a  week. 

Worthy,  Which  was  a  fresh  breach  of  the 
commandment ;  a  worthy  nephew  turned  out  of 
doors,  and  a  wife  not  spoken  to  for  a  week,  are 
no  very  convipcing  proofs  pf  your  observance 
of  the  fifth  oommandment 

Bragwell.  Well,  I  long  to  come  to  the  sixth ; 
for  you  don't  think  I  commit  murder  I  hope. 

Worthy.  I  am  not  sure  of  that 

Bragwell.  Murder !  what,  I  kill  any  body  7 

Worthy.  Why,  the  laws  of  the  land,  indeed, 
and  the  disgrace  attending  it,  are  almost  enough 
to  keep  any  man  from  actual  murder ;  let  me 
ask,  however,  do  you  never  give  way  to  unjust 
anger,  and  passion,  and  revenge  7  as  for  in- 
stance, do. you  never  foel  your  resentment 
kindle  against  some  of  the  politicians  who  cout 
tradict  you  on  a  Sunday  night?  and  do  you 
never  push  your  animosity  against  somebody 
that  has  aflVonied  you,  further  than  the  occasion 
can  justify  7 

Bragwell.  Hark'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  a  man 
of  substanoe,  and  no  man  shall  offend  me  with, 
out  my  being  even  with  him.  So  as  to  injuring 
a  man,  if  he  affronts  me  first,  there's  nothing 
but  good  reason  in  that 

Worthy.  Very  well !  only  bear  in  mind  that 
you  wilfully  break  this  oommandment,  whether 
you  abuse  your  servant,  are  angry  at  your  wife, 
watch  for  a  moment  to  revenge  an  injury  on 
your  neighbour,  or  even  wreak  your  passion  on 
a  harmless  beast ;  for  you  have  then  tlie  seeds 
of  murder  working  in  your  breast ;  and  if  there 
were  no  law,  no  gibbet,  to  check  you,  and  no 
foar  of  diAgrace  neither,  I  am  not  sure  where 
you  would  stop. 

BragweU.  Why,  Mr.  Worthy,  you  have  n 
strange  way  of  explaining  the  pQimn«9d|nentf  | 
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BO  you  set  me  down  ibr  a  murderer,  merely  be- 
cause I  bear  hatred  to  a  man  who  has  done  roe 
a  hurt,  and  am  glad  to  do  him  a  like  injury  in 
my  turn. — I  am  sure  I  should  want  spirit  if  I 
did  not 

Worthy.  I  go  by  the  Scripture  rule,  which 
says,  *  he  that  hateth  bis  brother  is  a  murderer  ; 
and  i^in,  *  pray  for  them  that  despitefully  use 
you  and  persecute  you.*  Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
you  made  it  a  part  of  your  boast  that  you  said 
the  Lord's  prayer  every  day,  wherein  you  pray 
to  God  to  forgive  you  your  trespasses  as  you 
forgive  them  that  trespass  against  you. — If 
therefore  you  do  not  forgive  them  that  trespass 
against  you,  in  that  case  you  daily  pray  that 
your  own  trespasses  may  never  be  forgiven. — 
Now  own  the  truth  ;  did  you  last  night  Tie  down 
in  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  and  charity  with  the 
whole  world ! 

BragwelL  Yes,  I  am  in  charity  with  the 
whole  world  in  general;  because  the  greater 
part  of  it  has  never  done  me  any  harm.  But  I 
wonH  forgive  old  Giles,  who  broke  down  my 
new  hedge  yesterday  for  firing. — Giles  who 
used  to  be  so  honest ! 

Worthy.  And  yet  yon  expect  that  Grod  will 
forgive  you  who  have  broken  down  his  sacred 
laws,  and  have  so  often  robbed  him  of  his  right 
— you  have  robbed  him  of  the  honour  due  unto 
his  name — ^you  have  robbed  him  of  his  holy  day 
by  doing  your  own  work,  and  finding  your  own 
pleasure  in  it — ^^ou  have  robbed  his  poor,  par- 
ticularly in  the  instance  of  Giles,  by  withhold- 
ing from  them,  as  overseer,  such  assistance  as 
should  prevent  their  being  driven  to  the  sin  of 
stealing. 

BragtoeU.  Why,  you  are  now  charging  me 
with  other  men's  sins  as  well  as  my  own. 

Worthy.  Perhaps  the  sins  which  we  cause 
other  men  to  commit,  through  injustice,  incon- 
sideration,  and  evil  example,  may  dreadfully 
swell  the  sum  of  our  responsibility  in  the  great 
day  of  account 

Bragwell.  Well,  come  let  us  make  haste  and 
get  through  these  commandments.  The  next  is, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.*  Thank  GkKl, 
neither  I  nor  my  family  can  be  said  to  break 
the  seventh  commandment 

Worthy.  Here  again,  remember  how  Christ 
himself  hath  said,  *  whoso  looketh  on  a  woman 
to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adul- 
tery with  her  in  his  heart*  These  are  no  far- 
fetched expressions  of  mine,  Mr.  Bragwell,  they 
are  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  I  hope  you  will 
not  charge  him  with  having  carried  thmgs  too 
far;  for  if  you  do,  you  charge  him  with  being 
mistaken  in  the  religion  he  taught ;  and  this  can 
only  be  accounted  for,  by  supposing  him  an  im- 
postor. 

Bragwell.  Why,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Worthy, 
I  don't  like  those  sayings  of  his  which  you  quote 
upon  me  so  often,  and  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
and  I  can't  say  I  feel  much  disposed  to  believe 
them. 

Worthy.  I  hope  you  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
I  hope  you  believe  that  creed  of  your's,  which 
you  also  boasted  of  repeating  so  regularly. 

Bragwell.  Well,  well,  I'll  believe  an^  thing 

you  say,  rather  than  stand  quarrelling  with  you. 

Worthy.  I  hope  then,  you  will  allow,  that 


since  it  is  adultery  to  look  at  a  woman  with 
even  an  irregular  thought,  it  follows  from  the 
same  rule,  that  all  immodest  dress  in  your 
daughters,  or  indecent  jests  and  double  mean- 
ings  in  yourself;  all  loose  songs  or  novels ;  and 
all  diversions  also  which  have  a  like  dangerous 
tendency,  are  forbidden  by  the  seventh  com- 
mandment ;  for  it  is  most  plain  from  what  Christ 
has  said,  that  it  takes  in  not  only  the  act,  but 
the  inclination,  the  desire,  the  indulged  imagi- 
nation ;  tlie  act  is  only  the  last  and  highest  de- 
gree  of  any  sin ;  the  topmost  round,  as  it  were, 
of  a  ladder,  to  which  all  the  lower  rounds  are 
only  as  so  many  steps  and  stages. 

Bragwell.  Strict  indeed !  Mr.  Worthy ;  but 
let  us  go  on  to  the  neit ;  you  won't  pretend  to 
say  /  steal ;  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  trust,  was  never 
known  to  rob  on  the  highway,  to  break  open  his 
neighbour's  house,  or  to  use  false  weights  or 
measures. 

Worthy.  No,  nor  haye  you  ever  been  under 
any  temptation  to  do  it,  and  yet  there  are  a 
thousand  ways  of  breaking  the  eighth  com- 
mandment  besides  actual  stealing.  For  instance 
do  you  never  hide  the  faults  of  the  goods  you 
sell,  and  heighten  tlie  faults  of  those  you  buy  7 
Do  you  never  take  advantage  of  an  ignorant 
dealer,  and  ask  more  for  a  thing  than  it  is 
worth  7  Do  you  never  turn  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances of  a  man  who  has  something  to  sell, 
to  your  own  unfair  benefit ;  and  thus  act  as  un- 
justly  by  him  as  if  you  had  stolen  7  Do  you 
never  cut  off  a  shilling  from  a  workman's  wages, 
under  the  pretence  which  your  conscience  can't 
justify  ?  Do  you  never  pass  off  an  unsound 
horse  for  a  sound  one  7  Do  you  never  conceal 
the  real  rent  of  your  estate  from  the  overseers, 
and  thereby  rob  the  poor-rates  of  their  legal  due? 

Braffwetl.  Pooh  !  these  things  are  done  every 
day.  I  shan't  go  to  set  up  for  being  better  than 
my  neighbours  in  these  sort  of  things;  these 
little  matters  will  pass  muster — I  don't  set  up 
for  a  reformer — If  I  am  as  good  as  the  rest  of  my 
neighbours,  no  man  can  call  me  to  account,  I 
am  not  worse,  I  trust,  and  don't  pretend  to  be 
better. 

Worthy.  You  must  be  tried  hereafter  at  the 
bar  of  God,  and  not  by  a  jury  of  your  follow 
creatures ;  and  the  Scriptures  are  given  us,  in 
order  to  show  by  what  rule  we  shall  be  judged. 
How  many  or  how  few  do  as  you  do,  is  quite 
aside  from  the  question  ;  Jesus  Christ  has  even 
told  us  to  strive  to  enter  in  the  ttrait  gate ; 
so  that  we  ought  rather  to  take  fright,  from  our 
being  like  the  common  run  of  people,  than  to 
take  comfort  from  our  being  so. 

Bragwell.  Come,  I  don't  like  all  this  dose 
irork — it  makes  a  man  feci  I  don't  know  how 
— I  don't  find  myself  so  happy  as  I  did — I  don't 
like  this  fishing  in  troubled  waters — I'm  as 
merry  as  the  day  is  long  when  I  let  these  things 
alone. — I'm  ?lad  we  are  got  to  the  ninth.  But 
I  suppose  I  imall  be  lugged  in  there  too,  head 
and  shoulders.  Any  one  now  who  did  not  know 
me,  would  really  think  I  was  a  great  sinner,  by 
your  way  of  putting  things  :  I  don't  bear  false 
witness  nowever. 

Worthy.  You  mean,  I  suppose,  you  would 
not  swear  away  any  man's  life  falsely  before  a 
magistrate,  but  do  you  take  equal  care  not  to 
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filander  or  backbite  him  ?  Do  yon  never  repre- 
sent a  good  action  of  a  man  you  have  quarrelled 
with,  as  if  it  were  a  bad  one  7  or  do  you  never 
make  a  bad  one  worse  than  it  is,  by  your  man- 
ner of  telling  it  7  Even  when  you  invent  no 
false  circumstances,  do  you  never  give  Buch  a 
colour  to  those  you  relate,  as  to  leave  a  false 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  hearers  7  Do  ^ou 
never  twist  a  story  so  as  to  make  it  tell  a  little 
better  for  yourself,  and  a  little  worse  for  your 
neighbour,  than  truth  and  justice  warrant  7 

Sragwell,  Why,  as  to  tHat  matter,  all  this  is 
only  natural. 

Worthy,  Ay,  much  too  natural  to  be  right,  I 
doubt  Well,  now  we  are  got  to  the  last  of  the 
commandments. 

BragwtlL  Yes,  I  have  run  the  gauntlet 
finely  through  them  all ;  you  will  bring  me  in 
guilty  here,  I  suppose,  for  the  pleasure  of  going 
through  with  it ;  for  you  condemn  without  judge 
or  jury,  master  Worthy. 

Worthy,  The  culprit,  I  think  has  hitherto 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  evidence  brought  against 
him.  The  tenth  commandment,  however,  goes 
to  the  root  and  principle  of  evil,  it  dives  to  the 
bottom  of  things;  this  command  checks  the 
first  rising  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  teaches  us  to 
strangle  it  in  the  birth,  as  it  were,  before  it 
breaks  out  in  those  acts  which  are  forbidden : 
as,  for  instance,  every  man  covets  before  he  pro- 
ceeds to  steal ;  nay,  many  covet,  knowing  they 
can  do  it  with  impunity,  who  dare  not  steal,  lest 
they  should  sufier  for  it. 

BragweU,  Why,  look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  I  don't 
understand  these  new  fashioned  explanations; 
one  should  not  have  a  grain  of  sheer  goodness 
lefl,  if  every  thing  one  does  is  to  be  fritted  away 
at  this  rate.  I  am  not,  I  own,  quite  so  good  as 
I  thought,  but  if  what  you  say  were  true,  I 
should  be  so  miserable,  I  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  myself. — Why,  I  tell  you,  all  the 
world  may  be  said  to  break  the  commandments 
at  this  rate. 

Worthy.  Very  true.  All  the  world,  and  I 
myself  also,  are  but  too  apt  to  break  them,  if 
not  in  the  letter,  at  least  in  the  spirit  of  them. 
Why  then  all  the  world  are  (as  the  Scripture 
expresses  it)  *  guilty  before  God.*  And  if  guilty, 
they  should  own  they  are  guilty,  and  not  stand 
up  and  justify  themselves,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Brag- 
well. 

BragweU,  Well,  aocording  to  my  notion,  I 
am  a  very  honest  man,  and  honesty  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  all  religion,  say  I. 

Worthy,  All  truth,  honesty,  justice,  order, 
and  obedience  grow  out  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. The  true  Christian  acts,  at  all  times, 
and  on  all  occasions,  from  the  pure  and  spiri- 
tual principle  of  love  to  God  and  Christ. — On 
this  principle,  he  is  upright  in  his  dealings, 
true  to  his  word,  kind  to  the  poor,  helpful  to 
the  oppressed.  In  short,  if  he  truly  loves  God, 
he  miM  do  justice,  and  carCt  help  loving  mercy. 
Christianity  is  a  uniform  consistent  thing.  It 
does  not  allow  us  to  make  up  for  the  breach  of 
one  part  of  Giod*s  law,  by  our  strictness  in 
observing  another.  There  is  no  sponge  in 
one  duty,  that  can  wipe  out  the  spot  of  another 
sin. 

Sragi^ell,  Well,  but  at  this  rate,  I  should  be 


always  puzzling  and  blundering,  and  should 
never  know  for  certain  whether  I  was  right  or 
not ;  whereas  I  am  now  quite  satisfied  wit^  my- 
self, and  have  no  doubts  to  torment  me. 

Worthy.  One  way  of  knowing  whether  we 
really  desire  to  obey  the  whole  law  of  God  is 
this  ;  when  we  find  we  have  as  great  a  regard 
to  that  part  of  it,  the  breach  of  which  does  not 
touch  our  own  interest,  as  to  that  part  which 
does.    For  instance,  a  man  robs  me ;  I  am  in  a 
violent  passion  with  him,  and  when  it  is  said  to 
me,  doest  thou  well  to  be  angry  7  I  answer,  I  do 
well.     Thou  9haU  not  steal  is  a  law  of  God,  and 
this  fellow  has  broken  that  law.    Ay,  but  says 
conscience,  'tis  thy  own  property  which  is  in 
question.    He   has  broken  thy  hedge,  he  has 
stolen  thy  sheep,  he  has  taken  thy  purse. — Art 
j  thou  therefore  sure  whether  it  is  his  violation 
of  thy  property,  or  of  God's  law  which  provokes 
thee  ?  I  will  put  a  second  case :  I  hear  another 
swear  most  grievously — or  I  meet  him  coming 
drunk  out  of  an  ale-house ;  or  I  find  him  aiag- 
in|r  a  loose,  profane  song.    If  I  am  not  as  much 
grieved  for  this  blasphemer,  or  this  drunkard, 
as  I  was  for  this  robber ;  if  I  do  not  take  the 
same  pains  to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  his  sin, 
which  I  did  to  bring  the  robber  to  Justice,  *  how 
dwelloth  the  love  of  Gk)d  in  me  7'  Is  it  not  clear 
that  I  value  my  own  sheep  more  than  God's 
commandments  7   That  I  prize  my  purse  more 
than  I  love  my  Maker  7    In  short,  whenever  I 
find  out  that  I  am  more  jealous  for  my  own  pro- 
perty than  for  God's  law ;  more  careful  about 
my  own  reputation  than  his  honour,  I  always 
suspect  I  am  got  upon  wrong  ground,  and  that 
even  my  right  actions  are  not  proceeding  from 
a  right  principle. 

Bragtoell,  Why,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
have  me  do  7  It  would  distract  me,  if  I  must 
run  up  every  little  action  to  its  spring,  in  this 
manner. 

Worthy.  You  must  confess  that  your  sins  are 
sins. — You  must  not  merely  call  them  sins, 
while  you  see  no  guilt  in  them  ;  but  you  must 
confess  them  so  as  to  hate  and  detest  them ;  so 
as  to  be  habitually  humbled  under  the  sense  of 
them ;  80  as  to  trust  for  salvation  not  in  your 
freedom  from  them,  but  in  the  mercy  of  a  Sa- 
viour ;  and  so  as  to  make  it  the  chief  business 
of  your  life  to  contend  against  them,  and  in  the 
main  to  forsake  them.  And  remember,  that  if 
you  seek  for  a  deceitful  gayety,  rather  than  a 
well  grounded  cheerfulness;  if  you  prefer  a 
false  security  to  final  safety,  and  now  go  away 
to  your  cattle  and  your  farm,  and  dismiss  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts,  lest  it  should  make 
you  uneasy,  1  am  not  sore  that  this  simple  dis- 
course may  not  appear  against  you  at  the  day 
of  account,  as  a  fresh  proof  that  you  *  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light,'  and  so  increase  your 
condemnation. 

Mr.  BragweU  was  more  afiected  than  he 
cared  to  own.  He  went  to  bed  with  less  spirits 
and  more  humility  than  usual.  He  did  not, 
however,  care  to  let  Mr.  Worthy  see  the  impres- 
sion which  it  had  made  upon  him  ;  but  at  part- 
ing next  morning,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand 
more  cordially  than  usual,  and  made  him  pro- 
mise to  return  his  visit  in  a  short  time. 
What  befel  Mr.  BragweU  an4  his  family  qq 
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hm  gomg  home  inav,  perhape,  maka  the  rabject 
of  a  fatare  part  of  thia  history. 


PART  III. 


THE  TISIT  KKTURNXD. 


Mr.  Braowkll,  when  be  returned  home  fh>m 
hie  Tisit  to  Mr.  Worthy,  aa  recorded  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  history,  found  that  he  was  not 
quite  so  happy  as  he  had  formerly  been.  The 
disoourses  of  Mr.  Worthy  had  broken  in  not  a 
little  on  his  comfort  And  he  be^n  to  suspect 
that  he  was  not  so  completely  in  the  ri^ht  as 
his  vanity  had  led  him  to  believe.  He  seemed 
also  to  feel  less  satisfaction  in  the  idle  g^entility 
of  his  own  daug^htere,  since  he  had  been  witness 
to  the  simplicity,  modesty,  and  usefuhiess  of 
those  of  Mr.  Worthy.  And  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  vulgar  violence  of  his  wife  did 
not  produce  so  much  family  happiness  at  home, 
as  the  humble  piety  and  quiet  diligence  of  Mrs. 
Worthy  produced  in  the  house  of  his  friend. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Bragwell, 
if  he  had  followed  up  those  new  convictions  of 
his  own  mind,  which  would  have  led  him  to 
struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  principles  in 
himself^  and  to  have  controlled  the  force  of  evil 
habits  in  his  family.    But  his  convictions  were 

t'ust  strong  enough  to  make  him  uneasy  under 
kis  errors,  without  driving  him  to  reform  them. 
The  slight  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  he  fell 
back  into  his  old  practices.  Still  his  esteem  for 
Mr.  Worthy  was  not  at  all  abated  by  the  plain 
dealing  of  that  honest  friend.  It  is  true,  he 
dreaded  his  piercing  eye  :  he  felt  that  his  exam- 
ple held  out  a  constant  reproof  to  himself  Yet 
such  is  the  force  of  early  affection  and  rooted 
reverence,  that  he  longed  to  see  him  at  his  house. 
This  desire,  indeed,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
was  made  up  of  mixed  motives.  He  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  his  friend's  company ;  he  longed 
for  that  favourite  triumph  of  a  vulgar  mind,  an 
opportunity  of  showing  him  his  riches ;  and  he 
thought  it  would  raise  his  credit  in  the  world  to 
have  a  man  of  Mr.  Worthy's  character  at  his 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell,  it  is  true,  still  went  on  with  the 
same  eagerness  in  gaining  money,  and  tfie  same 
ostentation  in  spending  it  But  though  he  was 
as  covetous  as  ever,  he  was  not  quite  so  sure  that 
it  was  right  to  be  so.  While  he  was  actually 
engaged  abroad  indeed,  in  transactions  with  his 
dealers,  ho  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the 
means  by  which  he  frot  his  money ;  and  while 
he  was  indulging  in  festivity  with  his  friends  at 
home,  he  was  easy  enough  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  $pent  it  But  a  man  can  neither  be 
making  bargains,  nor  making  feasts  always; 
there  must  be  some  intervals  between  these  two 
great  objects  for  which  worldly  men  may  be 
said  to  live  ;  and  in  some  of  these  intervals  the 
most  worldly  form,  perhaps,  some  random  plans 
of  amendment  And  though  many  a  one  may 
say  in  the  fulness  of  enjoyment,  *  soul  take  thine 
ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  ;*  yet  hardly  any 
man,  perhaps,  allows  himself  to  say,  even  in  the 
most  secret  moments,  I  will  never  retire  fVom 
))qa|qe8B— I  will  never  repents— I  will   never 


think  of  death — Eternity  shall  never  oome  into 
my  thoughts.  The  moet  that  such  a  one  pro- 
bably  ventures  to  say  is,  I  need  not  repent  yet ; 
I  will  continue  such  a  sin  a  little  longer ;  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  think  on  the  next  world  when 
I  am  no  longer  fit  for  the  business  or  the  plea*, 
sures  of  this. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Bra|fwell.  He  set 
up  in  his  mind  a  general  distant  sort  of  resolu- 
tion,  that  ewne  yeare  hence,  when  he  should  be 
a/eto  yeare  older,  a  few  thousands  richer ;  when 
a  few  more  of  his  present  sekemee  should  be 
completed,  he  would  then  think  of  altering  his 
course  of  life.  He  would  then  certainly  set 
about  spending  a  religious  old  age ;  he  would 
reform  some  practices  m  his  deahngs,  or,  per- 
hape,  quit  business  entirely;  he  would  think 
about  reading  good  books,  and  when  he  had 
completed  such  a  purchase,  he  would  even  be- 
gin  to  give  something  to  the  poor ;  but  at  pre- 
sent  he  really  had  little  to  spare  for  charity. 
The  very  reason  why  he  should  have  given 
more  was  just  the  cause  he  assigned  for  not 
giving  at  sJl,  namely  the  hardness  cf  the  times. 
The  true  grand  source  of  charity,  self-denial, 
never  come  into  his  head.  Spend  less  that  you 
may  save  more,  he  would  have  thought  a  shrewd 
maxim  enough.  But  spend  less  that  you  may 
epare  more,  never  entered  into  his  book  of  Pro* 
verbs. 

At  length  the  time  came  when  Mr.  Worthy 
had  promised  to  return  his  visit  It  was  indeed 
a  little  hastened  by  notice  that  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  have  in  the  course  of  the  week,  a  piece 
of  land  to  sell  by  auction ;  and  though  Mr.  Wor- 
thy believed  the  price  was  likely  to  be  above  his 
pocket,  yet  he  knew  it  was  an  occasion  which 
would  b«  likely  to  bring  the  principal  farmers 
of  that  neigh tx>ur hood  together,  some  of  whom 
he  wanted  to  meet  And  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Bragwell  prided  himself,  that  he  should 
show  his  neighbours  so  sensible  a  man  as  his 
dear  friend  Mr.  Worthy. 

Worthy  arrived  at  his  friend's  house  on  the 
Saturday,  time  enough  to  see  the  house,  and 
garden,  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Bragwell  by  day- 
light. He  saw  with  pleasure  (for  no  had  a  warm 
and  generous  heart)  those  evident  signs  of  his 
friend's  prosperity;  but  as  he  was  a  man  of  so- 
ber mind,  and  was  a  moet  exact  dealer  in  truth, 
he  never  aHowed  his  tongue  the  license  of  im- 
modest commendation,  which  he  used  to  say 
either  savoured  of  flattery  or  envy.  Indeed  he 
never  rated  mere  worldly  things  so  highly  as  to 
bestow  upon  them  undue  praise.  His  calm  ap- 
probation somewhat  disappointed  the  vanity  of 
Mr.  Bragwell,  who  could  not  help  secretly  sus- 
pecting that  his  friend,  as  good  a  man  as  he 
was,  was  not  quite  free  from  envy.  He  foH, 
however,  very  much  inclined  to  forgive  this 
jealousy,  which  he  feared  the  sight  of  his  ample 
property,  and  handsome  habitation  must  natu- 
rally awaken  in  the  mind  of  a  man  whose  own 
possessions  were  so  inferior.  He  practised  the 
usual  trick  of  ordinary  and  vulgar  minds,  that 
of  pretending  himself  to  find  some  fault  with 
those  things  which  were  particularly  deserving 
praise,  wImu  he  found  Worthy  disposed  to  pass 
them  over  in  silence. 

When  they  came  in  to  supper,  he  a^ictad  to 
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talk  of  tiM  oomfbrta  of  Mr.  Worthy'*  litlh  par. 
lour,  by  way  of  caUing  his  attention  to  bU  own 
large  one.  He  repeated  the  word  »nii^,  as  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  at  Mr.  Worthy's,  with  the 
plain  design  to  make  comparisons  faTourable  to 
his  own  more  ample  domains.  He  contrived,  as 
he  passed  by  his  chair,  by  a  seeming  accident, 
to  push  open  the  door  of  a  large  beaofet  in  the 
parlour,  in  which  all  the  finery  was  most  osten- 
tatiously set  out  to  view.  He  protested  with  a 
look  of  satisfiiction  which  belied  his  words,  that 
for  his  part  he  did  not  care  a  farthing  for  all 
this  trumpery  :  and  then  smiling  and  rubbing 
his  hands,  added,  with  an  air  of  no  small  im- 
portance, what  a  good  thinr  it  is  though,  for 
people  of  substance,  that  &e  tax  on  plate  is 
taken  off.  You  are  a  happy  man,  Mr.  Worthy ; 
yon  do  not  feel  these  things ;  tax  or  no  tax,  it  is 
all  the  same  to  you.  He  took  care  during  this 
speech,  by  a  cast  of  his  eye  to  direct  Mr.  wor- 
thy's attention  to  a  great  profusion  of  the  bright- 
est cups,  salvers,  and  tankards,  and  other 
shining  ornaments,  which  crowded  the  beaufet 
Mr.  Worthy  gravely  answered  Mr.  Bragwell,  it 
was  indeed  a  tax  which  could  not  affect  so  plain 
a  man  as  myself:  but  as  it  fell  on  a  mere  luxury, 
and  therefore  oonld  not  hurt  the  poor,  I  was  al- 
ways sorry  that  it  could  not  be  made  produc- 
tive enough  to  be  continued.  A  man  in  my  mid- 
dling situation,  who  is  contented  with  a  good 
glass  of  beer,  poured  from  a  handsome  eailhen 
mug,  the  glass,  the  mug,  and  the  beer,  all  of 
English  manufacture,  will  be  but  little  disturb- 
ed at  taxes  on  plate  or  on  w  hue ;  but  he  will  re- 
gret,  as  I  do,  that  many  of  these  taxes  are  so 
much  evaded,  that  new  taxes  are  continually 
brought  on  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
old. 

During  supper  the  young  ladies  sat  in  dis- 
dainful silence,  not  deigning  to  bestow  the 
smallest  civility  on  so  plam  a  man  as  Mr.  Wor- 
thy. They  left  the  room  with  their  mamma  as 
soon  as  possible,  being  impatient  to  get  away  to 
ridicule  their  father's  old-fashioned  friend  at  full 
fiberty. 

The  Dance ;  or^  the  Christmas  Merry-making ; 
exemplifying  the  effects  of  modem  ediuation 
tn  a  farm  Muse. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Mr.  Worthy  ask- 
<d  Braj^well  how  his  family  comforts  stood,  and 
how  his  daughters,  who,  he  said,  were  really 
fine  young  women,  went  on.  O,  as  to  that,  re- 
plied Bragwell,  pretty  much  like  other  men's 
handsome  daughters,  I  suppose,  that  is,  worse 
and  worse.  I  really  begin  to  apprehend  that 
their  fantastical  notions  have  gained  snch  a 
head,  that  afler  all  the  money  I  have  scraped  to- 
gether, I  shall  never  get  them  well  married. 

Betsey  has  just  lost  as  good  an  offer  as  any 
girl  could  desire ;  young  Wilson,  an  honest  sub- 
stantial  grazier  as  any  m  the  country.  £te  not 
only  knows  every  thing  proper  ibr  his  station, 
but  is  pleasing  in  his  behavioar,  and  a  pretty 
scholar  into  this  bargain ;  he  reads  history-boo^ 
and  voyages  of  a  wmter's  evening,  to  his  infirm 
father,  instead  of  going  to  the  card-aasembly  in 
our  town ;  he  neither  Ukes  drinking  nor  sport- 
Rig,  and  is  a  sort  of  a  fiivourito  with  our  parson; 
benosQ  ha  Uik»s  ia  the  weekly  nmnbera  of  a 


fine  Bible  with  cuts,  and  subscribes  to  the  Sunw 
day-school,  and  makes  a  fuss  about  helping  the 
poor ;  and  sets  up  soup-shops,  and  sells  bacon  at 
an  underprice,  and  gives  odd  bits  of  ground  to 
his  labourers  to  help  them  in  these  dear  times, 
as  they  call  them  ;  but  I  think  they  are  good 
times  fi)r  us,  Mr.  Worthy. 

Well,  for  all  this,  Betsey  only  despised  him« 
and  laughed  at  him ;  but  as  he  is  both  hand- 
some, and  rich,  I  thought  she  might  come  round 
at  last ;  and  so  I  invited  him  to  come  and  stay 
a  day  or  two  at  Christmas,  when  we  have  al- 
ways a  little  sort  of  merry-making  here.  But 
it  would  not  do<  He  scorned  to  tcdk  that  pala- 
vering stuff  which  she  has  been  used  to  in  the 
marble-covered  books  I  told  you  of.  He  told  her, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  the  happiness  of  his 
heart  to  live  with  her ;  which  I  own  I  thought 
was  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  any  man 
But  Miss  had  no  notion  o^  marr^inff  any  one 
who  was  only  desirous  of  living  with  her.  No* 
no,  forsooth,  her  lover  must  declare  himself 
ready  to  die  for  her,  which  honest  Wilson  waa 
not  such  a  fool  as  to  offer  to  do.  In  the  after^ 
noon,  however,  he  got  a  little  into  her  favour  by 
makingout  a  rebus  or  two  in  the  Lady's  Diary  \ 
and  she  condescended  to  say,  she  did  not  think 
Mr.  Wilson  had  been  so  good  a  scholar ;  but  he 
soon  spoilt  all  again.  We  had  a  little  dance  in 
the  evening.  The  young  man,  though  he  had 
not  much  taste  for  those  sort  of  gambols,  yet 
thought  he  oould  foot  it  a  little  in  the  old  fashion- 
ed way.  So  he  asked  Betsey  to  be  his  partner^ 
But  when  he  asked  what  dance  they  should  calif- 
Miss  drew  up  her  head,  and  in  a  strange  gib- 
berish, said  she  should  dance  nothing  but  a  Itfii- 
mui  de  la  Caur,  and  ordered  him  to  call  iir 
Wilson  stared,  and  honestly  told  her  she  must 
call  it  herself;  for  he  could  neither  spell  nor 
pronounce  such  outlandish  words,  nor  assist  in 
such  an  outlandish  performance.  I  burst  out  a 
laughing,  and  told  him,  I  supposed  it  something 
like  questions  and  commands ;  and  if  so,  that 
,  was  much  merrier  than  dancing.  Seeing  her 
partner  standing  stock  still,  and  not  knowing 
how  to  get  out  of  the  scrape,  the  girl  began  by 
herself^  and  fell  to  swimming,  and  sinking,  and 
caperuaig,  and  flourishing,  and  posturing,  for  all 
the  world  just  like  the  man  on  the  slack  rope  at 
our  fair.  But  seeing  Wilson  standing  like  a 
stuck  pig,  and  we  all  laughing  at  her,  she  re- 
solved to  wreak  her  malice  upon  him ;  so,  with 
a  look  of  rage  and  disdain,  she  advised  him  to 
go  down  country  bnmpkin,  with  the  dairy  maid, 
who  would  make  a  much  fitter  partner,-  as  well- 
as  wife,  for  bhm,  than  she  could  do. 

I  am  quite  of  your  mind.  Miss,  said  he,-  with 
more  spirit  than  I  thought  was  in  him ;  you 
may  make  a  good  partner  for  a  dance,  but  you 
would  make  a  sad  one  to  go  through  lifb  with. 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  you.  Miss,  with  this 
short  story.  I  had  lately  a  pretty  large  concern 
in  hay.jobbing,  which  took  me  to  London.  I 
waited  a  good  while  in  the  Hay-Market  for  my 
dealer,  and,  to  pass  away  the  time,  I  stepped 
into  a  sort  of  foreign  singing  play-house  there^ 
where  I  was  grieved  to  the  heart  to  see  young 
women  paintmi  and  dizened  out,  and  capering 
away  just  as  you  have  been  doing.  I  thought 
it  bad  enough  ia  them^aad  wondered  tlie  qpar 
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liiy  could  be  entertained  with  inch  indecent 
mummery.  But  little  did  I  think  to  meet  with 
the  Mme  paint,  finery,  and  posturing  tricks  in  a 
farm  house.*'  I  will  never  marry  a  woman  who 
deapiees  me,  nor  the  station  in  which  I  should 
place  her,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. — Poor  girl, 
how  she  teas  provoked !  to  be  publicly  refiuied, 
and  turned  off,  as  it  were,  by  a  grazier  I  But  it 
was  of  use  to  some  of  the  other  girls,  who  have 
not  held  up  their  heads  quite  so  high  since,  nor 
painted  quite  so  red,  but  have  cordesoended  to 
speak  to  their  equals. 

But  how  I  run  on !  I  forget  it  is  Saturday 
night,  and  that  I  ought  to  be  paying  my  work- 
men,  who  are  all  waiting  for  me  without 

Saturday  Night ;  or  the  Workmen'*a  Wagen. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Bragwell  had  done  paying 
nis  men,  Mr.  Worthy,  who  was  always  ready 
to  extract  something  useful  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, said  toliim,  I  have  made  it  a  habit, 
and  I  hope  not  an  unprofitable  one,  of  trying  to 
turn  to  some  moral  use,  not  only  all  the  events 
of  daily  life,  but  all  the  employments  of  it  too. 
And  though  it  occurs  so  often,  I  hardly  know 
one  that  sets  me  thinking  more  seriously  than 
the  ordinary  business  you  have  been  discharg- 
ing.— Ay,  said  Bragwell,  it  sets  me  thinking 
too,  and  seriously,  as  you  say,  when  I  observe 
how  much  the  price  of  wages  is  increased. — 
Yes,  yes,  you  are  ready  enough  to  think  of  that, 
■aid  Worthy,  but  you  say  not  a  word  of  how 
much  the  value  of  your  land  is  increased,  and 
tha^  the  more  you  pay,  the  more  you  can  afford 
to  ^ay.  But  the  thoughts  I  spoke  of  are  quite 
of  another  cast 

When  I  call  in  my  labourers,  on  a  Saturday 
night,  to  pay  them,  it  oflen  brings  to  my  mind 
the  great  and  freneral  day  of  account,  when  I, 
and  you,  and  all  of  us,  shall  be  caUed  to  our 
grand  and  awful  reckoning,  when  we  shall  go 
to  receive  our  wages,  master  and  servants,  far- 
mer and  labourer.  When  I  see  that  one  of  my 
men  has  failed  of  the  wages  he  should  have  re- 
ceived, because  he  has  been  idling  at  a  fair ;  an- 
other has  lost  a  day  bv  a  drinking-bout,  a  third 
oonfesses  that,  though  he  had  task-work,  and 
might  have  earned  still  more,  yet  he  has  been 
careless,  and  has  not  his  full  pay  to  receive ; 
this,  I  say,  sometimes  sets  me  on  thinking 
whether  I  also  have  made  the  most  of  my  time. 
And  when  I  come  to  pay  even  the  more  dili. 
gent,  who  have  worked  all  the  week,  when  I 
reflect  that  even  these  have  done  no  more  than 
it  was  their  doty  to  do,  I  cannot  help  sajing  to 
myself,  night  is  come,  Saturday  night  is  come. 
No  repentance,  or  diligence  on  the  part  of  these 
poor  men  can  now  make  a  bad  week's  work 
good.  This  week  has  gone  into  eternity.  To- 
morrow is  the  season  of  rest ;  working  time  is 
over.  *  There  is  no  knowledge  nor  device  in 
the  grave.*'  Vij  life  also  will  soon  be  swallow- 
ed up  in  eternity ;  soon  the  space  allotted  me 
for  diligence,  for  labour,  will  be  over.  Soon 
will  the  grand  question  be  asked,  *  What  hast 
thou  done  7 — Give  an  account  of  thy  steward- 
ship. Didst  thou  use  tliy  working  days  to  the 
end  for  whicn  they  were  given  V  With  some 
such  thoughts  I  commonly  go  to  bed,  and  iJiey 


help  to  quicken  me  to  a  keener  diligence  for  ih^ 
next  week. 

Some  account  of  a  Sunday  in  Mr,  BragtoeWe 

family. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  been  for  so  man  v  years  used 
to  the  sober  ways  of  his  own  well-ordered  fiu 
mily,  that  he  greatly  disliked  to  pass  a  Sunday 
in  any  house  of  which  Religion  was  not  the 
governing  principle.  Indeed,  he  commonly  or- 
dered his  affairs,  and  regulated  his  journies  with 
an  eye  to  this  object  To  pass  a  Sunday  in  an 
irreligious  family,  said  he,  is  always  unpleasant, 
often  unsafe. — I  seldom  find  I  can  do  them  any 
good,  and  they  may  perhaps  do  me  some  harm. 
At  least,  I  am  giving  a  sanction  to  their  manner 
of  passing  it,  if  I  pass  it  in  the  same  manner.  If 
I  reprove  them,  I  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
singularity,  and  of  being  righteous  over-much ; 
if  I  do  not  reprove  them,  I  confirm  and  strength- 
en them  in  evil.  And  whether  I  reprove  them 
or  not,  I  certainly  partake  of  their  guilt,  if  i 
spend  it  as  they  do. 

He  had,  however,  so  strong  a  desire  to  be 
useful  to  Mr.  Bragwell,  that  he  at  length  de- 
termined  to  break  through  his  common  practice, 
and  pass  the  Sunday  at  his  house.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  surprised  to  find  that  though  the  church 
bell  was  going,  the  breakfast  was  not  ready,  and 
expressed  his  wonder  how  this  could  be  the  case 
in  so  industrious  a  family.  Bragwell  made 
some  awkward  excuses.  He  said  his  wife 
worked  her  servants  so  hard  all  the  week,  that 
even  she,  as  notable  as  she  was,  a  little  relaxed 
from  the  strictness  of  her  demands  on  Sunday 
mornings ;  and  he  owned  that  in  a  general  way, 
no  one  was  up  early  enough  for  church.  He 
confessed  that  his  wife  commonly  spent  the 
morning  in  making  puddings,  pies,  syllabubs, 
and  cakes,  to  last  through  the  week  ;  as  Sunda]^ 
was  the  only  leisure  time  she  and  her  maids 
had.  Mr.  Worthy  soon  saw  an  uncommon 
bustle  in  the  house.  All  hands  were  busy.  It 
was  nothing  but  baking,  and  boiling,  and  stew-- 
ing,  and  frying,  and  roasting,  and  running,  and 
scolding,  and  eating.  The  boy  was  kept  from 
church  to  clean  the  plate,  the  man  to  gather  the 
fruit,  the  mistress  to  make  the  cheesecakes,  the 
maids  to  dress  the  dinner,  and  the  young  ladies 
to  dress  themselves. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Bragwell,  who  had  heard 
much  of  the  order  and  good  management  of 
Mr.  Worthy's  family,  but  who  looked  down  with 
disdain  upon  them  as  far  less  rich  than  herself, 
was  resolved  to  indulge  her  vanity  on  the  pre- 
sent  occasion.  She  was  determined  to  be  even 
with  Mrs.  Worthy,  in  whose  praises  Bragwell 
had  been  so  loud,^  and  felt  no  small  pleasure  in 
the  hope  of  making  her  guest  uneasy,  in  com- 
paring her  with  his  own  wife,  when  he  should 
be  struck  dumb  with  the  display  both  of  her 
skill  and  her  wealth.  Mr.  Worthy  was  indeed 
struck  to  behold  as  large  a  dinner  as  he  had 
been  used  to  see  at  a  justice's  meeting.  He, 
whose  frugal  and  pious  wife  had  accustomed 
him  only  to  such  a  plain  Sunday's  dinner  aa 
could  be  dressed  without  keeping  any  one  from 
church,  when  he  surveyed  the  loaded  table  of 
his  friend,  instead  of  feeling  that  envy  which 
the  grand  preparations  were  meant  to  raise/ 
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felt  nothing  bat  disfput  at  the  vanity  of  his 
friend^s  wife,  mixed  with  much  thankfulneas 
ibr  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  own. 

After  having  made  the  dinner  wait  a  long 
time,  the  miss  Bragwells  marched  in,  dressed 
as  if  they  were  going  to  the  assize-ball ;  they 
looked  very  scornfully  at  having  been  so  hur- 
ried ;  though  they  had  been  dressing  ever  since 
they  got  up,  and  their  fond  father,  when  he  saw 
them  so  fine,  forgave  all  their  impertinence,  and 
cast  an  eye  of  triumph  on  Mr.  Worthy,  who  felt 
he  had  never  loved  his  own  humble  daughters 
so  well  as  at  that  moment. 

In  the  aflerncon,  the  whole  party  went  to 
church.  To  do  them  justice,  it  was  indeed 
their  common  practice  once  a  day,  when  the 
weather  was  good,  and  the  road  was  neither 
dusty  nor  dirty,  when  the  minister  did  not  be- 
gin too  early,  when  the  young  ladies  had  not 
been  disappointed  of  their  bonnets  on  the  Sa-  { 
turday  night,  and  when  they  bad  no  smart 
company  in  the  house,  who  rather  wished  to 
stay  at  home.  When  this  last  was  the  case, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  happened  pretty  often, 
it  was  thought  a  piece  of  good  manners  to 
conform  to  the  humour  of  the  guests.  Mr. 
Bragwell  had  this  day  forborne  to  ask  any  of  his 
usual  company ;  well  knowing  that  their  vain  and 
worldly  conversation  would  only  serve  to  draw 
on  him  some  new  reprimand  from  his  friend. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  and  her  daughters  picked  up, 
as  usual,  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  at  church. 
Many  compliments  passed,  and  much  of  the 
news  of  the  week  was  retailed  before  the  service 
began.  They  waited  with  impatience  for  the 
reading  the  lessons  as  a  licensed  season  for 
whispering,  and  the  subject  begun  during  the 
lessons,  was  finished  while  they  were  singing 
the  psalms.  The  young  ladies  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  the  afternoon  with  a  friend  in  the  next 
pew,  while  their  mamma  took  the  opportunity 
of  inquiring  aloud,  the  character  of «  dairy  maid, 
which  she  observed  with  a  compliment  to  her 
own  good  management,  would  save  time  on  a 
week-day. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  (bund  himself  quite  in  a 
new  world,  returned  home  with  his  friend  alone. 
In  the  evening  he  ventured  to  ask  Bragwell,  if 
he  did  not,  on  a  Sunday  night,  at  least,  make 
it  a  custom  to  read  and  pray  with  his  family. 
Brajp^etl  told  him,  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  had 
no  nmily  at  home,  else  he  should  like  to  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  example.  But  as  his  servants 
worked  hard  all  the  week,  his  wife  was  of  opin- 
ion that  they  should  then  have  a  little  holiday. 
Mr.  Worthy  pressed  it  home  upon  him,  whether 
the  utter  neglect  of  his  servants*  principles  was 
not  likely  to  make  a  heavy  article  in  his  final 
account :  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  believe 
that  the  too  general  liberty  of  meeting  tc^ether, 
jaunting,  and  diverting  themselves,  on  Sunday 
evenings,  was  not  oflen  found  to  produce  the 
worst  effects  on  the  morals  of  servants  and  the 
good  order  of  families  ?  I  put  it  to  your  con- 
science, said  he,  Mr.  Bragwell,  whether  Sunday, 
which  was  meant  as  a  blessing  and  a  benefit,  is 
not,  as  it  is  commonly  kept,  turned  into  the 
most  mischievous  part  of  the  week,  by  the  sel- 
fish kindness  of  masters,  who,  not  daring  to  set 
their  servanta  aboat  any  public  work,  allot  them  , 


that  day  to  follow  their  own  devices,  that  they 
themselves  may  with  more  rigour  refuse  them 
a  little  indulgence,  and  a  reasonable  holiday,  in 
the  working  part  of  the  week,  which  a  good 
servant  has  now  and  then  a  fkir  right  to  expect. 
Those  masters  who  will  give  them  half,  or  all 
the  Lord*s  day,  will  not  spare  them  a  single 
hour  of  a  working  day.  Their  work  muit  be 
done ;  Grod*s  work  may  be  let  alone. 

Mr.  Bragwell  owned  tbdt  Sunday  had  pro- 
duced many  mischiefs  in  his  own  family.  That 
the  young  men  and  maids,  having  no  eye  upon 
them,  frequently  went  to  improper  places  with 
other  servants,  turned  adrifl  like  themselves. 
That  in  these  parties  the  poor  girls  were  too 
frequently  led  astray,  and  the  men  got  to  public 
houses  and  fives-playing.  But  it  was  none  of 
his  business  to  watch  them.  His  family  only 
did  as  others  do;  indeed  it  was  his  wife's  con- 
cern ;  and  she  was  so  good  a  manager  on  other 
days,  that  she  would  not  spare  them  an  hour  to 
visit  a  sick  father  or  mother,  it  would  be  hard, 
she  said,  if  they  might  not  have  Sunday  after- 
noon to  themselves,  and  she  could  not  blame 
them  for  making  the  most  of  it  Indeed,  she 
was  so  indulgent  in  this  particular,  that  she 
often  excused  the  men  from  going  to  church, 
that  they  might  serve  the  beasts,  and  the  maids, 
that  they  might  get  the  milking  done  before  the 
holiday  part  of  the  evening  came  on.  She 
would  not  indeed  hear  of  any  competition  be- 
tween doing  her  work  and  taking  their  pleasure ; 
but  when  the  difference  lay  between  their  going 
to  church  and  taking  their  pleasure,  he  tnu»t 
say  that  for  his  wife,  she  always  inclined  to  tl^e 
gCKxi-natured  side  of  the  question.  She  is  strict 
enough  in  keeping  them  sober,  because  drunk- 
enness is  a  costly  sin  ;  and  to  do  her  justice  shtf 
dees  not  care  how  little  they  sin  at  her  expense. 

Well,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  1  always  like  to  ex- 
amine both  sides  fairly,  and  to  see  the  differ.* 
ent  effects  of  opposite  practices ;  now,  which 
plan  produces  the  greatest  share  of  comfort 
to  the  msBter,  and  of  profit  to  the  servants 
in  the  long  run  7  Your  servants,  *tis  likely,  are 
very  much  attached  to  you ;  and  very  fond  of 
living  where  they  get  their  own  way  in  so  great 
a  point 

O,  as  to  that,  replied  Bragwell,  you  are 
quite  out  My  house  is  a  scene  of  discord,  mu- 
tiny, and  disoontent  And  though  there  is  not 
a  better  manager  in  England  than  my  wife,  yet 
she  is  always  changing  her  servants ;  so  that 
every  quarter-day  is  a  sort  of  jail  deliverv  at  my 
house ;  and  when  they  go  off,  as  thev  often  do, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  own  the  'truth,  1 
oflen  give  them  money  privately,  that  they  may 
not  carry  my  wifo  before  the  justice  to  get 
their  wages. 

I  see,  said  Mr.  Worthy,  that  all  your  worldly 
compliances  do  not  procure  you  even  worldly 
happiness.  As  to  my  own  fomily,  I  take  care 
to  let  them  see  that  their  pleasure  is  bound  up 
with  their  duty,  and  that  what  they  may  call 
my  strictness,  has  nothing  in  view  but  their 
safety  and  happiness.  6y  this  means  I  com- 
monly gain  their  love,  as  well  as  secure  their 
obedience.  I  know,  that  with  all  my  care,  I  am 
liable  to  be  disappointed,  *  from  the  oorruptioir 
that  ia  in  tlie  world  through  sin.*    But  wheiw- 
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Mr  thii  happem,  so  hr  bom  enooura^iog^  me 
ia  remissnetB,  it  only  tervea  to  quicken  my  zeal. 
If  by  God's  bleaaing,  my  serTant  turns  out  a 
good  Christian,  I  have  been  a  humble  instru- 
ment in  his  hand  of  sa?ing  a  soul  committed  to 
my  charge. 

Mrs.  Bragwell  came  home,  but  brought  only 
one  of  her  daughters  with  her,  the  other,  she 
teid,  had  given  them  the  slip,  and  was  gone 
with  a  young  friend,  and  would  not  retnrn  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  Bragwelt  was  greatly  dis- 
pleased ;  as  he  knew  that  yonng  friend  had  but 
a  slight  character,  and  kept  bad  acquaintances. 
Mrs.  Bragwell  came  in,  all  harry  and  bustle, 
saying,  if  her  &mily  did  not  go  to  bed  with  the 
lamb  on  Sundays,  when  they  had  nothing  to  do, 
how  could  they  rise  with  the  lark  on  Mondays, 
when  so  much  was  to  be  done. 

Mr.  Worthy  had  this  night  much  matter  for 
reflection.  We  need  not,  said  he,  go  into  the 
rreat  world  to  look  for  dissipation  and  vanity. 
We  can  find  both  in  a  farm  houses  *  As  for  me 
and  my  house,'  continued  he,  *  we  will  serve  the 
Lord'  every  day,  but  especially  on  Sunday.  '  It 
is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made ;  hath 
made  for  himself;  we  will  rejoice  in  it,*  and 
consider  the  religious  use  of  it,  not  only  as  a 
daty,  but  as  a  privilege. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his 
friend  set  out  early  for  the  Golden  Lion.  What 
passed  on  this  litUe  journey,  my  readers  shall 
hear 


PART  IV. 

the  tubjtct  of  prayer  di$eu9$ed  in  a  moming^i 

ride. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  his. 
tory,  that  the  chief  reason  which  had  drawn  Mr. 
Worthy  to  visit  his  friend  just  at  the  present 
time  was,  that  Mr.  Bragwell  had  a  small  estate 
to  sell  by  auction.  Mr.  Worthy,  though  he  did  not 
think  he  should  be  a  bidder,  wished  to  be  present, 
as  he  had  business  to  settle  with  one  or  two 
persons  who  were  expected  at  the  Golden  Lion, 
on  that  day,  and  he  had  put  off  his  visit  till  he 
had  seen  the  sale  advertised  in  the  county  paper. 

Mr.  Bragwell  and  Mr.  Worthy  set  out  early 
CQ  the  Monday  morning,  on  their  way  to  the 
Golden  Lion,  a  small  inn  in  a  neighbouring 
market  town.  As  they  had  time  before  them, 
they  had  agreed  to  ride  slowly  that  they  might 
converse  on  some  useful  subject,  but  here,  as 
usual,  they  had  two  opinions  about  the  same 
thing.  Mr.  Bra^well's  notion  of  an  useful  sub- 
ject  was,  somethmg  by  which  money  was  to  be 
got,  and  a  good  bargain  struck.  Mr.  Worthy 
was  no  less  a  man  of  builness  than  his  friend. 
His  schemes  were  wise,  and  his  calculations 
just ;  his  reputation  for  integrity  and  good  sense 
made  him  the  common  judge  and  umpire  in  his 
neighbour's  affairs,  while  no  one  paid  a  more 
exact  attention  to  every  transaction  of  his  own. 
But  the  business  of  getting  money  was  not  with 
him  the  first,  much  less  was  it  the  whole  con- 
cern of  the  day.  He  sought  in  the  /int  flace, 
'the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness.* 
fivery  morning  when  he  rose,  he  remembered 


that  he  had  a  Maker  to  worship  as  well  af  d 
family  to  maintain.  Religion,  however,  never 
made  him  neglect  business,  though  it  sometime^ 
led  him  to  postpone  it  He  used  to  say,  no  man 
had  any  reason  to  expect  God's  blessing  through 
the  day,  who  did  not  ask  it  in  the  morning ;  nor 
was  he  likely  to  spend  the  day  in  the  fear  of 
God,  who  did  not  begin  it  with  his  worship.' 
But  he  had  not  the  less  sense,  spirit,  and  ac- 
tivity, when  he  was  among  men  abroad,  be- 
cause he  had  first  served  God  at  home. 

As  these  two  farmers  rode  along,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy took  occasion,  from  the  fineness  of  the  day, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed,  to  turn  the  discourse  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  and  our  infinite  obligations  to  him. 
He  knew  that  the  transition  from  thanksgiving 
to  prayer  would  be  natural  and  easy ;  and  he 
therefore,  sliding  by  degrees  into  that  imports 
ant  subject,  observed,  that  secret  prayer  was  t 
duty  of  universal  obligation,  which  every  man 
had  it  in  his  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  he  seri- 
ously believed  was  the  ground-work  of  ail  re-* 
ligious  practice,-  and  of  all  devout  affections. 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  conscious  that  he  was  very 
negligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance  of 
this  duty  i  indeed,  he  considered  it  as  a  mere 
ceremony,  or  at  least,  as  a  duty  which  might 
give  way  to  the  slightest  temptation  of  drow- 
siness at  night,  or  business  in  the  morning. 
As  he  knew  he  did  not  live  in  tbe  conscientious 
performance  of  this  practice,  he  tried  to  ward 
off  the  subject,  knowmg  what  a  home  way  htf 
friend  had  of  putting  things.  After  seme  eva- 
sion, he  at  last  said,  he  certainly  thought  pri- 
vate prayer  a  good  custom,  especially  for  peo- 
ple who  have  time ;  and  that  those  who  were 
sick,  or  old,  or  out  of  business,  could  not  do  bet- 
ter ;  but  that  for  his  part,  he  believed  much  of 
these  sort  of  things  was  not  expected  from  meh. 
in  active  life. 

Worthy.  I  should  think,  Mr.  Bragwell,  thai 
those  who  are  meet  exposed  to  temptations  stand 
most  in  need  of  prayer ;  now  there  are  few,  me- 
thinks,  who  are  more  exposed  to  temptation 
than  men  in  business;  fi>r  those  must  be  in 
most  danger,  at  least  from  the  world,  who  have 
most  to  do  with  it  And  if  this  be  trcie,  ought 
we  not  to  prepare  ourselves  in  the  cloeet  for  the 
trials  of  the  market,  the  field,  and  the  shop?  It 
is  but  putting  on  our  armour  before  we  go  out 
to  battle. 

BrapotlL  For  my  part,  I  think  example  is 
the  whole  of  religion,  and  if  the  master  of  a 
family  is  orderly,  and  regular,  and  goes  to 
church,  he  does  every  thing  which  can  be  re^ 
quired  of  him,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  call 
him  to  an  account  for  any  thing  more. 

Worthy.  Give  me  leate  to  say,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
that  highly  as  I  rate  a  good  example,  still  I 
must  set  a  good  principle  above  it  I  know  I 
must  keep  good  order  indeed,  for  the  sake  of 
others ;  but  I  must  keep  a  good  conscience  for 
my  own  sake.  To  God  I  owe  secret  piety,  I 
must  therefore  pray  to  him  in  private. — To  my 
family  I  owe  a  Christian  example,  and  for  that, 
among  othef  reasons,  I  must  not  fail  to  go  to 
church. 

BragwdL  You  are  talking,  Mr.  Worthy,  as 
if  I  were  an  enemy  to  religion*    Siri  I  am  no 
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heathen.  Sir,  1  am  a  Christian  ;  I  belone  to  the 
choreh;  I  go  to  church ;  I  always  drink  j>ro8. 
perity  to  the  church.  You  yourself,  as  strict 
OS  you  are,  in  never  missing  it  twice  a  day,  are 
not  a  warmer  friend  to  the  church  than  I  am. 

Worthy.  That  is  to  say,  yoo  know  its  inesti- 
mable value  as  a  political  institution ;  but  yoa 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  a  man  may  be  very 
irreliffioos  ander  the  best  religious  institutions; 
and  that  even  the  most  excellent  only  furnishes 
the  means  of  being  religious,  and  is  no  more  re- 
ligion itself  than  brick  and  mortar  are  prayers 
and  thanksgivings.  I  shall  never  think,  how- 
ever high  their  profession,  and  even  however  re- 
g[qlar  their  attendance,  that  those  men  truly  re- 
spect the  church,  who  bring  home  little  of  that 
religion  which  is  taught  in  it  into  their  own  fa- 
milies or  their  own  hearts ;  or,  who  make  the 
whole  of  Christianity  to  consist  in  a  mere  for- 
mal attendance  there.  Excuse  me  Mr.  Brag- 
well. 

BragwtlL  Mr.  Worthy,  I  am  persuaded  that 
religion  is  quite  a  proper  thing  for  the  poor ; 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  multitude  can  ever 
be  kept  in  order  without  it ;  and  I  am  a  sort  of 
a  politician  you  know.  We  must  have  bits,  and 
bridles,  and  restraints  for  the  vulgar. 
'  Worthy,  Your  opinion  is  very  just,  as  far  as 
it  goes ;  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough,  since,  it 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil ;  for  while  you 
value  yourself  on  the  soundness  of  this  principle 
as  a  politician,  I  wish  you  also  to  see  the  reason 
of  it  as  a  Christian  ;  depend  upon  it,  if  religion 
be  good  for  the  community  at  large,  it  is  equally 
ffood  for  every  family ;  and  what  is  right  for  a 
nmily  is  equally  right  for  each  individual  in  it 
You  have  therefore  yourself  brought  the  roost 
unanswerable  argument  why  you  ought  to  be 
religious  yourself  by  asking  how  we  shall  keep 
others  in  order  without  religion.  For,  believe 
me,  Mr.  Bragwell,  there  is  no  particular  clause 
to  except  you  in  the  Gospel.  There  are  no  ex- 
ceptions there  in  favour  of  any  one  class  of  men. 
The  same  restraints  which  are  necessary  for 
the  people  at  large,  are  equally  necessary  for 
men  of  every  order,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor, 
bond  and  free,  learned  and  ignorant  If  Jesus 
Christ  died  for  no  one  particular  rank,  class,  or 
community,  then  there  is  no  one  rank,  class,  or 
community,  exempt  from  the  obedience  to  his 
laws  enjoined  by  the  Gospel.  May  I  ask  you, 
Mr.  Bragwell,  what  is  your  reason  for  going  to 
church  ? 

Bragwell.  Sir,  I  am  shocked  at  your  question. 
How  can  I  avoid  doing  a  thing  so  customary 
and  so  creditable  7  Not  go  to  church,  indeed ! 
What  do  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Worthy  7  I  am 
afraid  you  suspect  me  to  be  a  papist,  or  a  hea- 
then, or  of  some  religion  or  other  that  is  not 
Christian. 

Worthy,  If  a  fbreijBrner  were  to  hear  how  vio- 
lently one  set  of  Christians  in  this  country  oflen 
speak  against  another,  how  earnest  would  he 
suppose  us  all  to  be  in  religious  matters :  and 
how  astonished  to  discover  that  many  a  inan 
has  perhaps  little  oUier  proof  to  give  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  own  religion,  except  the  violence 
with  which  he  hatos  the  religion  of  another 
party.  It  is  not  irreligion  which  such  men  hato; 
but  the  religion  of  the  man,  or  the  party,  whom 
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we  are  set  against :  now  hatred  is  certainly  no 
part  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel.  Well,  you 
have  told  me  why  you  go  to  cliurch  ;  now  pray 
toll  me,'  why  do  you  confess  there  on  your  bend- 
ed  knees,  every  Sunday,  that  *  you  have  erred 
and  straved  from  God's  ways  ?' — *  that  there  is 
no  health  in  you  ? — *  that  you  have  done  what 
you  ought  not  to  do  ? — and  that  you  are  a  mise- 
rable sinner  7* 

Bragwell,  Because  it  is  in  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  to  be  sure ;  a  book  which  I  have 
heard  you  yourself  say  was  written  by  wise  and 
good  men ;  the  glory  of  Christianity,  the  pillars 
of  the  protestant  church. 

Worthy,  But  have  you  no  other  reason  7 

Bragwell.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have. 

Worthy,  When  you  repeat  that  excellentfbrm 
of  confession,  do  you  really  feel  that  you  are 
miserable  sinner  1 

Bragwell,  No,  I  can't  say  I  do.  But  that  is 
no  objection  to  my  repeating  it :  because  it  may 
suit  the  cause  of  many  who  are  so.  I  suppose 
the  good  doctors  who  drew  it  up,  intended  that 
part  for  wicked  people  only,  such  as  drunkards, 
and  thieves,  and  murderers  ;  for  I  imagine  they 
could  not  well  contrive  to  make  the  same  prayer 
quite  suit  an  honest  man  and  a  rogue ;  and  so  I 
suppose  they  thought  it  bettor  to  make  a  good 
man  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a  rogue,  than 
to  make  a  rogue  repeat  a  prayer  which  suited  a 
good  man ;  and  you  know  it  is  so  customary  for 
every  body  to  repeat  the  general  confession,  that 
it  can't  hurt  the  credit  of  the  most  respectable 
persons,  though  every  respecteble  person  must 
know  they  have  no  particular  concern  in  it ;  as 
they  are  not  sinners. 

Worthy,  Depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Bragwell,  those 
good  doctors  yon  speak  of,  were  not  quite  of 
your  opinion ;  they  really  thought  that  what  ydu 
call  honest  men  were  grievous  sinners  in  a  cer. 
tain  sense,  and  that  the  best  of  us  stand  in  need 
of  making  that  humble  confession.  Mr.  Brag* 
well  do  you  believe  in  the  fall  of  Adam  7 

Bragwell,  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  a  sad  thing 
for  Adam  it  was ;  why,  it  is  in  the  Bible,  is  it 
not  7  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  chapters  in  Gene* 
sis.  Don't  you  believe  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy,  Yes,  truly  I  do.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  merely  because  I  read  it  in  Genesis ;  though 
I  know,  indeed,  that  I  am  bound  to  believe 
every  port  of  the  word  of  Crod.  But  I  have  still 
an  additional  reason  for  believing  in  the  fall  of 
the  first  man. 

,  Bragwell,  Have  you,  indeed  7  Now,  I  can't 
gue«9  what  that  can  be. 

Worthy,  Why,  my  own  observation  of  what 
is  within  myself  toaches  me  to  believe  it  It  Is 
not  only  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis  which  con- 
vinces  me  of  the  truth  of  the  fall,  but  also  the 
sinful  inclinations  which  I  find  in  my  own  heart 
corresponding  with  it  This  is  one  of  those 
leading  truths  of  Christianity  of  which  I  can 
never  doubt  a  moment :  first  because  it  is  abun- 
dantly expressed  or  implied  in  Scripture;  and 
next,  because  the  consciousness  of  the  evil  na- 
ture, I  carry  about  with  me  confirms  the  doo- 
trine  beyond  all  doubt  Besides,  is  it  not  said 
in  Scripture,  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  that '  all  we,  like  lost  sheep,  have 
gone  astray  ;* — *  that  by  one  man's  disobedieneo 
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many  were  made  sinners;* — and  so  again  in 
twenty  more  places  that  I  could  tell  you  of. 

Bragwell,  Well;  I  never  thought  of  this.  But 
is  not  this  a  very  melancholy  sort  of  doctrine, 
Mr.  Worthy  ? 

Worthy.  It  b  melancholy,  indeed,  if  we  stop 
here.  But  while  we  are  deploring  this,  sad 
truth,  let  us  take  comfort  from  another,  that  *  as 
in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shaU  all  be  made 
alive* 

BrafTwell.  Yes ;  I  remember  I  thought  those 
very  fine  words,  when  I  heard  them  said  over 
my  poor  father*s  grave.  But  as  it  was  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead,  I  did  not  think  of  taking  it 
to  myself;  for  I  was  then  young  and  hearty,  and 
in  little  danger  of  dying,  and  I  have  been  so  busy 
ever  since,  that  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  think 
of  it 

Worthy.  And  yet  the  service  pronounced  aX 
the  burial  of  all  who  die,  is  a  solemn  admonition 
to  all  who  live.  It  is  there  said,  as  indeed  the 
Scripture  says  also, '  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life  ;  whosoever  believeth  in  me  shall  never 
die,  but  I  will  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day.* 
Now  do  you  think  you  believe  in  Chriat,  Mr. 
Bragwell  7 

BraffwelL  To  be  sure  I  do ;  why  you  are  al- 
ways rancying  me  an  atheist. 

Worthy.  In  order  to  believe  in  Christ,  we 
must  believe  first  in  our  own  guilt  and  our  own 
un  worthiness  ;  and  when  we  do  this  we  shall  see 
the  use  of  a  Saviour,  and  not  till  then. 

Bragwell.  Why,  all  this  is  a  new  way  of  talk- 
ing. I  can*t  say  I  ever  meddled  with  such  sub- 
jects before  in  my  life.  But  no\^,  what  do  you 
advise  a  man  to  do  upon  your  plan  of  religion  7 

Worthy.  Why  all  this  leads  me  back  to  the 
ground  from  which  we  set  out,  I  mean  the  duty 
of  prayer ;  for  if  we  believe  that  we  have  an 
evil  nature  within  us,  and  that  we  stand  in  need 
of  Grod*8  grace  to  help  us,  and  a  Saviour  to  re- 
deem  us,  we  shall  be  led  of  course  to  pray  for 
what  we  so  much  need ;  and  without  this  con- 
viction we  shall  not  be  led  to  pray. 

Bragwell  Well,  but  don't  you  think,  Mr. 
Worthy,  that  you  good  folks  who  make  so  much 
of  prayer,  have  lower  notions  than  we  have  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  7  You  think  he 
wants  to  be  informed  of  the  thing  you  tell  him ; 
whereas,  I  take  it  for  granted  Uiat  he  knows 
them  already,  and  that,  being  so  good  as  he  is, 
he  will  give  me  every  thing  he  sees  fit  to  give 
me,  without  my  askin?  it. 

Worthy.  God,  indeed,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  what  we  want  before  we  ask  him ;  but 
still  has  he  not  said  that,  *  with  prayer  and  sup- 
plication we  must  make  known  our  requests  un- 
to him  7*  Prayer  b  the  way  in  which  God  hath 
said  that  his  favour  must  be  sought.  It  is  the 
channel  through  which  he  has  declared  it  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  that  his  blessing 
should  be  conveyed  to  us.  What  ascends  up  m 
prayer  descends  to  us  again  in  blessings.  It  is 
like  the  rain  which  just  now  fell,  and  which 
had  been  drawn  up  from  the  ground  in  vapours 
to  the  clouds  befere  it  descended  from  them  to 
the  earth  in  that  refreshing  shower.  Besides 
prayer  has  a  good  effect  on  our  minds ;  it  tends 
to  excite  a  right  dbpositipn  towards  G^od  in  us, 
and  to  keep  up  ik  constant  sense  of  our  depend- 


ence. But  above  all,  it  b  the  way  to  get  ths 
good  things  we  want  *  Ask/  says  the  Scrip, 
ture,  *  and  ye  shall  receive.* 

BragweiL  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing  which 
I  was  going  to  deny :  fer  the  truth  is,  men  do 
not  always  get  what  they  ask ;  I  believe  if  I 
could  get  a  good  crop  for  asking  it,  I  would  pray 
oftener  than  I  do. 

Worthy.  Sometimes,  Mr.  Bragwell,  men  *  ask 
and  receive  not,  because  they  ask  amiss  ;* — 
*  they  ask  that  they  may  consume  it  on  their 
lusts.* — They  ask  worldly  blessings,  perhaps, 
when  they  should  ask  spiritual  ones.  Now,  the 
latter,  which  are  the  good  things  I  spoke  of^  are 
always  granted  to  those  who  pray  to  Grod  for 
them,  though  the  former  are  not  I  have  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  some  worldly  things  I 
have  sought  for,  that  the  ^rant  of  my  prayer 
would  have  caused  the  misery  of  my  life ;  so 
that  God  equally  consults  our  good  in  what  he 
withholds,  and  m  what  he  bestows. 

BragweU.  And  yet  you  continue  to  pray  on 
I  supposo  7 

Worthy.  Certainly ;  but  then  I  try  to  mend 
as  to  the  object  of  my  prayers.  I  pray  for 
Grod*s  blessing  and  favour,  which  b  better  than 
riches. 

BragvteU.  You  seem  very  earnest  on  this  sub- 
ject 

Worthy.  To  cut  the  matter  short ;  I  ask  then, 
whether  prayer  is  not  positively  commanded  in 
the  Grospel.  when  thb  b  the  case,  we  can  never 
dispute  about  the  necessity  or  the  duty  of  a 
thing,  as  we  may  when  there  is  no  such  com- 
mand. Here,  however,  let  me  just  add  also,  that 
a  man's  prayers  may  be  turned  into  no  small 
use  in  the  way  of  discovering  to  him  whatever 
b  amiss  in  his  life. 

Bragwell.  How  so,  Mr.  Worthy  7 

Worthy.  Why,  suppose  now,  you  were  to  try 
yourself  by  turning  into  the  shape  of  a  prayer 
every  practice  in  which  you  allow  yourself  For 
instance,  let  the  prayer  in  the  morning  be  a 
sort  of  preparation  fer  the  deeds  of  the  day,  and 
the  prayer  at  night  a  sort  of  retrospection  of 
those  deeds.  You,  Mr.  Bragwell,  I  suspect,  are 
a  little  inclined  to  covetousness ;  excuse  me,  sir» 
Now,  suppose  after  you  have  been  during  a 
whole  day  a  little  too  eager  to  get  rich ;  suppose,. 
I  say,  you  were  to  try  how  it  would  sound  to 
beg  of  €rod  at  night  on  your  knees,  to  ffive  you 
still  more  money,  though  you  have  already  so 
much  that  you  know  not  what  to  do  with  it 
Suppose  you  were  to  pray  in  the  morninr,  *  O 
Lord,  give  me  more  riches,  though  those  I  have 
are  a  snare  and  a  temptation  to  me  ;*  and  ask 
him  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  bless  all  the 
grasping  means  yon  intend  to  make  use  of  in 
the  day,  to  add  to  your  substance  7 

BragweUf  Mr.  Worthy,  I  have  no  patbnott 
with  you  fer  thinking  I  could  be  so  wicked. 

Worthy.  Yet  to  make  such  a  covetous  prayer 
as  this  is  hardly  more  wicked,  or  more  absurd, 
than  to  lead  the  life  of  the  covetous,  -by  sinning 
up  to  the  spirit  of  that  very  prayer  which  you 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  put  into  words. 
Still  further  obaerve  how  it  would  sound  to  oom* 
fess  your  sins,  und  pray  against  them  all,  ex- 
cept  one  favourite  sin.  *  Ix»rd,  do  thou  enable 
me  ta  forsake  all  my  sins^  except  the  late  of 
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money  ;* — *■  in  thu  one  thin;  pardon  thy  ser- 
▼ant.*^— Or,  *  Do  thou  enable  me  to  forgive  all 
who  have  injured  me,  except  old  Giles.*  This 
jrou  will  object  a^inst,  as  a  wicked  prayer ;  but 
if  wicked  in  prayer,  it  must  be  wicked  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  even  more  shocking  to  make  it  the 
langroage  of  the  hearty  or  of  the  life,  than  of  the 
lips.  And  yet,  because  you  have  been  used  to 
see  people  act  thus,  and  have  not  been  used  to 
hear  them  pray  thus,  you  are  shocked  at  the 
one,  and  not  shocked  at  the  other. 

BragwelL  Shocked,  indeed!  Why,  at  this 
rate,  you  would  teach  one  to  hate  one^s  self. 

Worthy.  Hear  me  out,  Mr.  Bragwell ;  you 
turned  your  good  nephew,  Tom  Broad,  out  of 
doors,  you  know ;  you  owned  to  me  it  was  an 
act  of  injustice.  Now,  suppose  on  the  morning 
of  your  doinff  so  you  had  begged  of  God,  in  a 
solemn  act  of  prayer,  to  prosper  the  deed  of  era- 
elty  and  oppression,  which  you  intended  to  com- 
mit that  day.  I  see  you  are  shocked  at  the 
thought  of  such  a  prayer.  Well,  then,  would 
not  hearty  prayer  have  kept  you  from  commit- 
tinjT  that  wicked  action  ?  In  short,  what  a  lifb 
must  that  be,  no  act  of  which  you  dare  beg  God 
to  prosper  and  bless  7  If  once  you  can  oring 
yourself  to  believe  that  it  is  your  bounden  duty 
to  pray  for  God^s  blessing  on  your  day*s  work, 
you  will  certainly  grow  careful  about  passing 
such  a  day  as  you  may  safely  ask  his  blessing 
npon.  The  remark  may  be  carried  to  sports, 
diversions,  company.  A  man,  who  once  takes 
up  the  serious  use  of  prayer,  will  soon  find  him- 
self obliged  to  abstain  from  such  diversions,  oc- 
cupations, and  societies,  as  he  cannot  reasona- 
bly desire  that  God  will  bless  to  him  ;  and  thus 
he  will  see  himself  compelled  to  leave  off  either 
the  practice  or  the  prayer.  Now,  Mr.  Bragwell, 
I  need  not  ask  you  which  of  the  two  he  that  is  a 
real  Christian  will  give  up,  sinning  or  praying. 

Mr.  Bragwell  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not 
the  best  of  the  argument,  and  Was  afraid  he  was 
making  no  great  figure  In  the  eyes  of  his  friend. 
Luckily,  however,  he  was  relieved  from  the  dif- 
ficulty into  which  the  necessity  of  making  some 
answer  most  have  broogbt  him,  by  finding  they 
were  come  to  the  end  of  their  little  journey :  and 
he  never  beheld  the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  which 
decorated  the  sign  of  the  Golden  Lion,  with 
more  real  satisfiiction. 

I  refer  my  readers  for  the  transactions  at  the 
Golden  Lion,  and  for  the  sad  adventures  which 
afterwards  bisfel  Mr.  Bragwell's  family,  to  the 
fifth  part  of  the  History  of  the  Two  Wealthy 
Farmers* 


PART  V. 

TBI  OOLDEN  UOIT. 

Mr.  Braowkll  and  Mr.  Worthy  alig>hted  at 
the  Golden  Lion.  It  was  market-day :  the  inn, 
the  yard,  the  town  was  all  alive. — Bragwell  was 
quite  in  his  element  Money,  company,  and 
good  cheer  always  set  his  spirits  afioat  He  felt 
himself  the  principal  man  in  the  scene.  He  had 
three  great  objects  in  view ;  the  sale  of  his  land; 
the  letting  Mr.  Worthy  see  how  much  he  wae 
looked  up  to  by  BO  many  subetantial  people,  and 


the  showing  these  people  what  a  wise  man  his 
most  intimate  friend,  Af  r.  Worthy  was.  It  was 
his  way  to  try  to  borrow  a  little  credit  from  every 
person,  and  every  thing  he  was  connected  with, 
and  by  that  credit  to  advance  his  interest  and 
increase  his  wealth. 

The  farmers  met  in  a  large  room ;  and  while 
they  were  transacting  their  various  concerns^ 
those  whose  pursuits  were  the  same,  naturally 
herded  together.  The  tanners  were  drawn  to 
one  corner,  by  the  common  interest  which  they 
took  in  bark  and  hides.  A  useful  debate  was 
carrying  on  at  anotlier  little  table,  whether  the 
practice  o£  sowing  wheat  or  oC  planting  it  were 
most  profitable.  Another  set  were  disputing 
whether  horses  or  oxen  were  best  for  ploughs. 
Those  who  were  concerned  in  canals,  sought 
the  company  of  other  canallers ;  while  some, 
who  were  interested  in  the  new  bill  for  indo- 
sores,  wisely  looked  out  for  such  as  knew  most 
about  waste  lands. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  pleased  with  all  these  sub- 

i'ectB,  and  picked  up  something  useful  on  each. 
t  was  a  saying  of  his,  that  most  men  under- 
stood some  one  thing,  and  that  he  who  was 
wise  would  try  to  learn  from  every  man  8ome<< 
thing  on  the  subject  he  best  knew;  but  Mr. 
Worthy  made  a  further  use  of  the  whole.  What 
a  pity  IS  it,  said  he,  that  Christians  are  not  ad 
desirous  to  turn  their  time  to  good  account  an 
men  of  business  are  !  When  shall  we  see  reli- 
gious persons  as  anxious  to  derive  profit  from 
the  experience  of  others  as  these  farmers?  When 
shall  we  see  them  as  eager  to  lurn  their  time  to 
good  account  7  While  I  approve  these  men  for 
not  being  iloihful  in  busineto,  let  me  improve 
the  hint,  by  being  tdao  fervent  in  spirit. 

Showing  how  much  wiser  the  children  qf  thi^ 
generation  are  than  the  children  of  Light. 

When  the  hurry  was  a  little  over,  Mr.  Brag.' 
well  took  a  turn  on  the  bowling-green.  Mr« 
Worthy  followed  him,  to  ask  why  the  sale  of  the^ 
estate  was  not  brought  forward.  Let  the  auc' 
tioneer  proceed  to  business,  said  he ;  the  com- 
pany will  be  glad  to  get  home  by  daylight  I 
speak  mostly  with  a  view  to  others ;  for  I  do  not 
think  of  being  a  purchaser  myself.  I  know  it, 
said  Bragwell,  or  I  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as 
to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  But  is  it  really 
possible  (proceeded  he,  with  a  smile  of  contempt)f 
that  you  should  think  I  will  sell  my  estate 
before  dinner  7  Mr.  Worthy,  you  are  a  clever 
man  at  books,  and  such  things ;  and  perhaps 
can  make  out  an  account  on  paper  in  a  hand- 
somer manner  than  I  can.  But  I  never  found' 
much  was  to  be  got  by  fine  writing.  As  to 
figures,  I  can  carry  enough  of  them  in  my  head 
to  add,  divide,  and  multiply  more  money  than 
your  learning  will  ever  give  you  the  fingering 
of.  Tou  may  beat  me  at  a  book,  but  you  are  a 
very  child  at  a  bargain.  Sell  my  land  befi>re 
dinner  indeed ! 

Mr.  Worthy  was  puzzled  to  guess  how  a  man 
was  to  show  more  wisdom  by  selling  a  piece  of 
ground  at  one  hour  than  another,  and  desired 
an  explanation.  Bragwell  felt  rather  more  con- 
tempt  for  his  understanding  than  he  had  ever 
done  before.  Look'ee,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I 
do  not  think  that  knowledge  is  of  any  uee  to  « 
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nian»  unless  he  has  sense  enoag^h  to  turn  it  to 
account  Men  are  my  books,  Mr.  Worthy  ;  and 
it  is  by  reading,  speilingr,  and  putting  them  to- 
gether to  good  purpose,  that  I  have  got  up  in 
the  world.  I  shiril  give  you  a  proof  of  this  to- 
day. These  farmers  are  most  of  them  come  to 
the  Lion  with  a  view  of  purchasing  this  bit  of 
land  of  mine,  if  they  should  like  the  bargain. 
Now,  as  you  know  a  thing  can*t  be  any  great 
bargain  both  to  the  buyer  and  the  seller  too,  to 
them  and  to  me,  it  becomes  me  as  a  man  of 
sense,  who  has  the  good  of  his  family  at  heart, 
to  secure  the  bargain  to  myself.  I  would  not 
cheat  any  man,  sir,  but  I  think  it  fair  enough  to 
turn  his  weakness  to  my  own  advantage;  there 
is  no  law  against  that,  you  know ;  and  this  is 
the  use  of  one  man's  having  more  sense  than 
another.  So,  whenever  I  have  a  piece  of  land  to 
sell,  I  always  give  a  handsome  dinner,  with 
plenty  of  punch  and  strong  beer.  We  fill  up 
the  morning  with  other  business ;  and  I  care- 
fully keep  back  itiy  talk  about  the  purchase  till 
we  have  dined.  At  dinner  we  have,  of  course, 
a  slice  of  politics.  This  puts  most  of  us  into  a 
passion,  and  you  know  anger  is  thirsty.  Besides, 
*  Church  and  King'  naturally  brings  on  a  good 
many  other  toasts.  Now,  as  I  am  master  of  the 
feast,  you  know  it  would  be  shabby  in  me  to 
save  my  liquor  ;  so  I  posh  about  the  glass  one 
way,  and  the  tankard  the  other,  till  all  my  com- 
pany are  as  merry  as  kings.  Every  man  is  de- 
lighted to  see  what  a  fine  hearty  fellow  be  has 
to  deal  with,  and  Mr.  Bragwell  receives  a  thou- 
sand compliments.  By  this  time  they  have 
ffained  as  much  in  good  humour  as  they  have 
lost  in  sober  judgment,  and  this  is  the  proper 
moment  for  setting  the  auctioneer  to  work,  afid 
this  I  commonly  do  to  such  good  purpose,  that 
I  go  home  with  my  purse  a  score  or  two  pounds 
heavier  than  if  they  had  not  been  warmed  by 
their  dinner.  In  the  morning  men  are  cool  and 
suspicious,  and  have  all  their  wits  about  them ; 
but  a  cheerful  glass  cures  all  distrust  And, 
what  is  lucky,  I  add  to  my  credit  as  well  as  my 
pocket,  and  get  mors  praise  for  my  dinner  than 
blame  for  mv  bargain. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  struck  with  the  absurd  va- 
nity which  could  tempt  a  man  to  own  himself 
guilty  of  an  unfair  action  for  the  sake  of  show- 
ing his  wisdom.  He  was  beginning  to  express 
his  disapprobation,  when  they  were  told  dinner 
was  on  table.  They  went  in,  and  were  soon 
seated.  All  was  mirth  and  good  cheer.  Every 
body  agreed  that  no  one  gave  such  hearty  din- 
ners as  Mr.  BragweH.  Nothing  was  pitiful 
where  he  was  master  of  the  feaet  Bragwell, 
who  looked  with  pleasure  on  the  excellent  din- 
ner before  him,  and  enjoyed  the  good  account 
to  which  he  should  turn  it,  heard  their  praises 
with  delight,  and  cast  an  eye  on  Worthy,  as 
much  as  to  say  who  is  the  wise  man  now. 
Having  a  mind,  for  his  own  credit,  to  make  his 
friend  talk,  he  turned  to  him,  saying,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy, I  believe  no  people  in  the  world  enjoy  life 
more  than  men  of  our  class.  We  have  money 
and  power,  we  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  gentility  as  the  best. 

As  to  gentility,  Mr.  Bragwell,  replied  Wor- 
thy, I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  among  the  wisest 
ofour  pretensions.   Bat  I  will  say,  that  our's  is 


a  creditable  and  respectable  busioeM.  In  an* 
cient  times,  farming  was  the  employment  of 
princes  and  patriarchs;  and,  now-a-days,  an 
honest,  humane,  sensible,  English  yeoman,  I 
will  be  bold  to  say,  is  not  only  a  very  useful, 
but  an  honourable  character.  But  then,  he  must 
not  merely  think  of  enjoying  life  as  you  call  it, 
but  he  must  think  of  living  up  to  the  great  ends 
for  which  he  was  sent  into  the  world.  A  wealthv 
farmer  not  only  has  it  in  his  power  to  live  weil* 
but  to  do  much  good.  He  is  not  only  the  father 
of  his  own  family,  but  his  workmen,  bis  depen- 
dants,  and  the  poor  at  large,  especially  in  these 
hard  times.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to  raise  into 
credit  all  the  parish  offices  which  have  fallen 
into  disrepute  by  getting  into  bad  hands ;  and 
he  can  convert,  what  have  been  falsely  thought 
mean  offices,  into  very  important  ones,  by  his 
just  and  Christian  like  manner  of  filling  them. 
An  upright  juryman,  a  conscientious  constable* 
a  humane  overseer,  an  independent  elector,  an 
active  superintendent  of  a  work-house,  a  just 
arbitrator  in  public  disputes,  a  kind  counsellor 
in  private  troubles;  such  an  one,  I  say,  fills  op 
a  station  in  society  no  less  necessary,  and,  as 
far  as  it  reaches,  scarcely  less  important  than 
that  of  a  magistrate,  a  sheriff  of  a  county,  or 
even  a  member  of  parliament  That  can  never 
be  a  slight  or  degrading  office,  on  which  the 
happiness  of  a  whole  parish  may  depend. 

Bragwell,  who  thought  the  good  sense  of  his 
friend  reflected  credit  on  himself,  encouraged 
Worthy  to  go  on,  but  he  did  it  in  his  own  vain 
way.  Ay,  very  true,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  yoa 
are  riffht;  a  leading  man  in  our  class  ought  to 
be  looked  up  to  as  an  example,  as  you  say  ;  in 
order  to  which,  he  should  do  things  handsomely 
and  liberally,  and  not  Errudge  himself,  or  his 
friends,  any  thing  ;  castmg  an  eye  of  compla- 
cency on  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided. 
True,  replied  Mr.  Worthy,  he  should  be  an  ex- 
ample of  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  plainness  of 
manners.  But  he  will  do  well,  added  he,  not  to 
affect  a  frothy  gentility,  which  will  sit  but 
clumsily  upon  him.  If  he  has  money,  let  hint 
spend  prudently,  lay  up  moderately  for  his 
children,  and  give  liberally  to  the  poor.  But 
let  him  rather  seek  to  dignify  his  own  station 
by  his  virtues,  than  to  get  above  it  by  his  vanity. 
If  he  acts  thus,  then,  as  long  as  his  country 
lasts,  a  farmer  of  England  will  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  its  most  valuable  members ;  nay  more, 
by  this  conduct,  he  may  contribute  to  make 
England  last  the  longer.  The  riches  of  tho 
farmer,  corn  and  cattle,  are  the  true  riches  of  a 
nation ;  but  let  him  remember,  that  though  corn 
and  cattle  enrich  a  country,  nothing  but  justice, 
integrity,  and  religion,  can  preserve  it 

Here  one  of  the  company,  who  was  known  to 
be  a  man  of  loose  principles,  and  who  seldom 
went  to  public  worship,  said  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  religion,  and  was  always  ready  to  testify 
his  regard  to  it  by  drinking  church  and  king. 
On  this  Mr.  Worthy  remarked,  that  he  was 
afraid  that  too  many  contented  themselves  with 
making  this  toast  include  the  whole  of  their  re- 
ligion, if  not  of  their  loyalty.  It  is  with  real 
sorrow,  continued  he,  that  1  am  compelled  to 
observe,  that  though  there  are  numberless 
honourable  instances  to  the  contrary,  yet  I  )wi^ 
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teen  more  contempt  and  neglect  of  Christianity 
in  men  of  our  calling,  than  in  almost  any  other. 
They  too  frequently  hate  the  rector  on  account 
of  his  tithes,  to  which  he  has  as  good  a  right  as 
they  have  to  their  farms,  and  the  curate  on  ac- 
count of  his  poverty ;  but  the  truth  is,  religion 
itself  is  oflen  the  concealed  object  of  their  dis- 
like. I  know  too  many,  who,  while  they  affect 
a  violent  outward  zeal  fi>r  the  church,  merely 
because  they  conceive  its  security  to  be  somehow 
connected  with  their  own  political  advantages, 
yet  prove  the  hoUowness  of  their  attachment,  by 
showing  little  regard  to  its  ministers,  and  less 
to  its  ordinances. 

Young  Wilson,  the  worthy  grazier,  whom 
Miss  Bragwell  turned  off  because  he  did  not  un- 
derstand French  dances,  thanked  Mr.  Worthy 
for  what  he  had  said,  and  hoped  he  should  be 
the  better  for  it  as  long  as  be  lived,  and  desired 
his  leave  to  be  better  acquainted.  Most  of  the 
others  declared  they  had  never  heard  a  finer 
speech,  and  then,  as  is  usual,  proceeded  to  show 
the  good  effect  it  had  on  them,  by  loose  conver- 
■ation,  hard  drinking,  and  whatever  could  coun- 
teract all  that  Worthy  had  been  saying. 

Mr.  Worthy  was  much  concerned  to  hear 
Mr.  Bragwell,  after  dinner,  whisper  to  the 
waiter,  to  put  less  and  less  water  into  every 
fresh  bowl  of  punch.  This  was  his  old  way ; 
if  the  time  they  had  to  sit  was  long,  then  the 
punch  was  to  be  weaker,  as  he  saw  no  good 
in  wasting  money  to  make  it  stronger  than  the 
time  required.  But  if  time  pressed,  then  the 
strength  was  to  be  increased  in  due  proportion, 
as  a  small  quantity  must  then  intoxicate  them 
as  much  in  a  short  time  as  would  be  required 
of  a  greater  quantity  had  the  time  been  longer. 
This  was  one  of  Mr.  BragwelPs  nice  calcula- 
tions ;  and  this  was  the  sort  of  skill  on  which  he 
io  much  valued  himself. 

At  length  the  guests  were  properly  primed 
for  business ;  just  in  that  convenient  stage  of 
intoxication  which  makes  men  warm  and  rash, 
yet  keeps  short  of  that  absolute  drunkenness, 
which  disqualifies  for  business,  the  auctioneer 
eet  to  work.  All  were  bidders,  and,  if  possible, 
all  would  have  been  purchasers ;  so  happily  had 
the  feast  and  the  punch  operated.  They  bid  on 
with  a  still  increasing  spirit,  till  they  got  so 
much  above  the  value  of  the  land,  that  Brag- 
well with  a  wink  and  a  whisper,  said :  Who 
would  sell  his  land  fasting  ?  Eh  !  Worthy  ?  At 
length  the  estate  was  knocked  down,  at  a  price 
very  far  above  its  worth. 

As  soon  as  it  was  sold,  Bragwell  again  said 
■ofUy  to  Worthy,  Five  from  fifty  and  there  re- 
'  main  forty-five.  The  dinner  and  drink  won't 
cost  me  five  pounds,  and  I  have  got  fifty  more 
than  the  land  was  worth.  Spend  a  shilling  to 
gain  a  pound !  This  is  what  I  call  practical 
arithmetic,  Mr.  Worthy.  * 

Mr.  Worthy  was  glad  to  get  out  of  this  scene ; 
and  seeing  that  his  friend  was  quite  sober,  he 
resolved  as  they  rode  home,  to  deal  plainly  with 
him.  Bragwell  had  found  out,  among  his  cal- 
culations, Uiat  there  were  some  sins  which  could 
only  be  committed,  by  a  prudent  man,  one  at  a 
time.  For  instance,  he  knew  that  a  man  could 
not  well  get  rich  and  get  drunk  at  the  same  mo- 
ment ;  flo  thaff  he  used  to  practice  one  first,  and 


the  other  after ;  but  he  had  found  out  that  some 
vices  made  very  good  company  together ;  thus, 
while  he  had  watched  himself  in  drinking,  lest 
he  should  become  as  unfit  to  sell  as  his  guests 
were  to  buy,  he  had  indulged,  without  mea- 
sure, in  the  good  dinner  he  had  provided.  Mr. 
Worthy,  I  say,  seeing  him  able  to  bear  reason, 
rubuked  him  for  this  day's  proceedings  with 
some  severity.  Bragwell  bore  his  reproofs  with 
that  sort  of  patience  which  arises  from  an 
opinion  of  one's  own  wisdom,  accompanied  by  a 
recent  flush  of  prosperity.  He  behaved  with 
that  gay  good  humour,  which  grows  out  of 
united  vanity  and  good  fortune.  You  are  too 
squeamish,  Mr.  Worthy,  said  he,  I  have  done 
nothing  discreditable.  These  men  came  with 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  no  compulsion  used. 
They  are  free  to  bid  or  to  let  it  alone.  I  make 
them  welcome,  and  I  shall  not  be  thought  a 
bit  the  worse  of  by  them  to-morrow,  when  they 
are  sober.  Others  do  it  besides  me,  and  I  shall 
never  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  as  long  as  I  have 
custom  on  my  side. 

Worthy,  1  am  sorry,  Mr.  Bragwell,  to  hear 
you  support  such  practices  by  such  arguments. 
There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  snare 
to  the  souls  of  men  than  is  to  be  found  in  that 
word  CUSTOM.  It  is  a  word  invented  to  reconcile 
corruption  uith  credit,  and  sin  with  safety. 
But  no  custom,  no  fashion,  no  combination  of 
men,  to  set  up  a  false  standard  can  ever  make 
a  wrong  action  right.  That  a  thing  is  oflen 
done,  is  so  far  from  a  proof  of  its  being  right,  that 
it  is  the  very  reason  which  will  set  a  Slinking 
man  to  inquire  if  it  be  not  really  wrong,  lest  he 
should  be  following,  *  a  multitude  to  do  evil.* 
Right  is  right,  though  only  one  man  in  a  thou- 
sand pursues  it ;  and  wrong  will  be  forever 
wrong,  though  it  be  the  allowed  practice  of  the 
other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine.  If  this 
shameful  custom  be  really  common,  which  I  can 
hardly  believe,  that  is  a  fresh  reason  why  a  con- 
scientious man  should  set  his  face  against  it. 
And  I  must  go  so  far  as  to  say  (you  will  excuse 
me  Mr.  Bragwell)  that  I  see  no  great  difference, 
in  the  eye  of  conscience,  whatever  there  may  bo 
in  the  eye  of  the  law,  between  your  making  a 
man  first  lose  his  reason,  and  then  getting  fifty 
guineas  out  of  his  pocket,  because  he  has  lost  it , 
and  your  picking  the  fifty  guineas  out  of  his 
pocket,  if  you  had  met  him  dead  drunk  in  his 
way  home  to-night.  Nay,  he  who  meetqji  man 
already  drunk  and  robs  him,  commits  but  one 
sin ;  while  he  who  makes  him  drunk  first  that 
he  may  rob  him  oflerwards,  commits  two. 

Bragwell  gravely  replied :  Mr.  Worthy,  while 
I  have  the  practice  of  people  of  credit  to  sup- 
port me,  and  the  law  of  the  land  to  protect  me, 
I  see  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  any  thing  I  do. 
Mr.  Bragwell,  answered  Worthy,  a  truly  honest 
man  is  not  always  looking  sharp  about  him,  to 
see  how  far  custom  and  the  law  will  bear  him 
out ;  if  he  be  honest  on  principle,  he  will  consult 
the  law  of  his  conscience,  and  if^he  be  a  Chris- 
tian, he  will  consult  the  written  law  of  God. 
We  never  deceive  ourselves  more  than  when 
we  overreach  others.  You  would  not  allow  that 
you  had  robbed  your  neighbour  for  the  world, 
yet  you  are  not  ashamed  to  own  you  have  out- 
witted him.    I  have  read  this  great  truth  in  the 
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works  of  a  heathen,  Mr.  Brag  well,  that  the  chief 
misery  of  man  arises  from  his  not  knowing  how 
to  make  right  calculations. 

BragwelL  Sir,  the  remark  does  not  belong  to 
inc.  I  have  not  made  an  error  of  a  farthing. 
Look  at  th^  account,  sir — aright  to  the  smallest 
fraction. 

Worthy.  Sir,  I  am  talking  of  final  accounts ; 
spiritual  calculations;  arithmetic  in  the  long 
run.  Now,  in  this,  your  real  Christian  is  the 
only  true  calculator :  he  has  found  out  that  we 
shall  be  richer  in  the  end,  by  denying,  than  by 
indulging  ourselves.  He  knows  that  when 
the  balance  comes  to  be  struck,  when  profit  and 
)o8s  shall  be  summed  up,  and  the  final  account 
adjusted,  tliat  whatever  ease,  prosperity,  and  de- 
light we  had  in  this  world,  yet  if  we  have  lost 
our  souls  in  the  end,  we  cannot  reckon  that  we 
have  made  a  goo<|  bargain.  We  cannot  pretend 
that  a  few  items  of  present  pleasure  make  any 
great  figure,  set  over  against  the  sum  total  of 
eternal  misery.  So  you  see  it  is  only  for  want 
of  a  good  head  at  calculation  that  men  prefer 
Ume  to  eternity,  pleasure  to  holiness,  esxth  to 
iieaven.  You  see  if  we  get  our  neighbour's 
money  at  the  price  of  our  own  integrity ;  hurt 
^is  good  name,  but  destroy  our  own  souls ;  raise 
Qur  outward  character,  but  wound  our  inward 
conscience ;  when  we  come  tq  the  last  reckon- 
ing, we  shall  find  that  we  were  only  knaves  in 
(he  second  instance,  but  fools  in  the  first  In 
short,  we  shall  find  that  whatever  other  wisdom 
we  possessed,  we  were  utterly  ignorapt  of  the 
nkill  of  true  calculation* 

Notwithstandinflr  this  rebuff,  Mr.  Bragwell 
got  home  in  high  spirits,  for  no  arguments 
could  hinder  h|m  fVpm  feeling  that  he  had  the 
|ifly  guineas  in  his  purse. 

There  is  to  a  worldly  man  something  so  irre- 
sistible in  the  actual  possession  of  present,  and 
visible,  and  palpable  pleasure,  that  he  considers 
it  as  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  to  set  them  in  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  invisible  realities  of 
eternity. 

As  soon  as  Bnigwell  came  in,  he  gayly  threw 
the  money  he  had  received  on  the  table,  and 
dpsired  his  wife  to  lock  it  up.  Instead  of  re- 
ceiving it  with  her  usual  satisfaction,  she  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  passion,  and  threw  it  back 
to  him.  You  may  keep  your  cash  yourself, 
said  she.  It  is  all  over — we  want  no  more 
money.  ^  You  are  a  ruined  man !  A  wicked 
creature',  scraping  and  working  as  we  have 
done  £br  her ! — Bragwell  trembled,  but  durst 
not  ask  what  he  dreaded  to  hear.  His  wife 
spared  him  the  trouble,  by  crying  out  as  soon 
as  her  rage  permitted :  The  girl  is  ruined ; 
Polljr  is  ^one  off!  Poor  Bragweirs  heart  sunk 
within  him ;  he  grew  sick  and  giddy,  and  as  his 
wife's  rage  swallowed  up  her  griei^  so,  in  his 
grief,  he  almost  forgot  his  anger.  The  purse 
1^11  from  his  hand,  and  he  cast  a  look  of  anguish 
upon  it,  finding,  fbr  the  first  time  that  money 
could  not  relieve  bis  misery. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who,  though  much  concerned, 
was  less  discomposed,  now  called  to  mind,  that 
the  young  lady  tiad  not  returned  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  the  night  before :  he  begged 
Mrs.  Bragwell  to  explain  this  sad  story.  She, 
instead  of  soothing  her  husband,  fell  to  reproach- 


ing  him.  It  is  all  your  fault,  said  she ;  yoa 
were  a  fool  for  your  pains. — If  I  had  had  my 
way  the  girls  would  never  have  kept  company 
with  any  but  men  of  substance,  and  then  they 
could  not  have  been  ruined.  Mrs.  Bragwell, 
said  Worthy,  if  she  has  chosen  a  bad  man,  it 
would  be  still  a  misfortune,  even  though  he  had 
been  rich.  O,  that  would  alter  the  case,  said 
she,  tifat  9orrotD  U  better  than  a  lean  one.  Bat 
to  marry  a  beggar !  there  is  no  sin  like  that. 
Here  Miss  Betsey,  who  stood  sullenly  by,  put 
in  a  word,  and  said,  her  sister,  however,  had 
not  disgraced  herself  by  having  married  a  far« 
mer  or  a  tradesman ;  she  had,  at  least,  made 
choice  of  a  gentleman.  What  marriage !  what 
gentleman  !  cried  the  afflicted  father.  Tell  me 
the  worst !  He  was  now  informed  that  his  dar- 
ling daughter  was  gone  off  with  a  strolling 
player,  who  had  been  acting  in  the  neighbouring 
villages  lately. — Miss  Betsey  again  put  in,  say- 
ing,  he  was  no  stroller,  but  a  gej^tleman  in  dis* 
guise,  who  only  acted  for  his  own  diversion* 
Does  he  so,  said  the  now  furious  Bragwell, 
then  he  shall  be  transported  for  mine. 

At  this  moment  a  letter  was  brought  him 
from  his  new  son-in-law,  who  desired  his  leave 
to  wait  upon  him,  and  implore  his  forgive* 
nese.  He  owned  he  had  been  shopman  to  a 
haberdasher ;  but  thinking  his  person  and  ta- 
lents ought  not  to  be  thrown  away  upon  trade, 
and  being  also  a  little  behind  hand,  ho  had  taken 
to  the  stage  with  a  view  of  making  his  fortune  t 
that  he  haid  married  Miss  Bragwell  entirely  fi>r 
love,  and  was  sorry  to  mention  so  paltry  a 
thing  as  money,  which  he  despised,  but  that  his 
wants  were  pressing :  his  landlord,  to  whom  he 
was  in  debt,  having  been  so  vulgar  as  to  threaten 
to  send  him  to  prison.  He  ended  with  saying ; 
*  I  have  been  obliged  to  shock  your  daughter's 
delicacy,  by  confessing  my  unlucky  real  name ; 
I  believe  I  owe  part  of  my  success  with  her,  to 
my  having  assumed  that  of  Augustus  Frederick 
Theodosius.  She  is  inconsolable  at  this  con- 
fession, which,  as  you  are  now  my  father,  I 
must  also  make  to  you,  and  subscribe  myself, 
with  many  blushes,  by  the  vnlgar  name  of'^your 
dutiful  son, 

Timothy  Inclb.' 

*  O !'  cried  the  afflicted  father,. as  he  tore  the 
letter  in  a  rage,  *  Miss  Bragwell  married  to  a 
strolling  actor !  How  shall  f  bear  it  ?'— *  Why, 
I  would  not  bear  it  at  all,'  cried  the  enraged  mo- 
ther ;  *  I  would  never  see  her ;  I  would  never 
forgive  her ;  I  would  let  her  starve  at  the  Cor- 
ner of  the  barn,  while  that  rascal,  with  all  those 
pagan,  popish  names,  was  ranting  away  at  the 
other.' — *  Nay,'  said  Miss  Betsey,  *  if  he  is  only 
a  shopman,  and  if  his  name  be  really  Timothy 
Incle,  I  would  never  forgive  her  neither.  But 
who  would  have  thought  it  by  his  looks,  and  by 
his  monetrotu  genteel  behaviour  7  no,  he  never 
can  have  so  vulgar  a  name.' 

*  Come,  come,'  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  were  he 
really  an  honest  haberdasher,  I  should  think 
there  was  no  other  harm  done,  except  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  thing.  Mr.  Bragwell,  this  is 
no  time  to  blame  you,  or  hardly  to  reason  with 
you.  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  just  at  present,  to  reproach  you  for  the 
mis(a^ei)  manner  in  ^hich  yon  have  br^d  u)| 
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your  daughter!,  u  your  error  has  brought  its 
punish  ment  along  with  it.  You  novr  see,  be- 
cause you  now  feel,  the  evil  of  a  false  educa- 
tion.  It  has  ruined  your  daughter ;  jour  whole 
plan  unavoidably  led  to  some  such  end.  The 
large  sums  you  spent  to  qualify  them,  as  you 
thought,  for  a  hi^h  station,  only  served  to  make 
them  despise  their  own,  and  could  do  them  no- 
thing  but  harm,  while  your  habits  of  life  pro- 
perly  confined  them  to  company  of  a  lower  class. 
While  they  were  better  drest  than  the  daughters 
of  the  first  gentry,  they  J^ere  worse  taught  as  to 
real  knowledge,  than  the  daughters  of  your 
ploughmen.  Their  vanity  has  been  raised  by 
excessive  finery,  and  kept  alive  by  excessive 
flattery.  Every  evil  temper  has  been  filtered 
by  indulgence.  Their  pride  has  never  been 
controlled  ;  their  self. will  has  never  been  sub- 
dued;  their  idleness  has  laid  them  open  to 
every  temptation,  and  their  abundance  has  en- 
abled them  to  gratify  every  desire ;  their  time, 
that  precious  talent,  has  been  entirely  wasted. 
Every  thing  they  have  been  taught  to  do  is  of 
no  use,  while  they  are  utterly  unacquainted 
with  all  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  I 
deplore  Miss  PolIy»s  fidse  step.  That  she  should 
have  married  a  runaway  shopman,  turned 
stroUer,  I  truly  lament  But  for  what  better 
husband  was  she  qualified  7  For  the  wife  of  a 
ftrmer  she  was  too  idle :  for  the  wife  of  a  trades- 
man she  was  too  expensive :  for  the  wife  of  a 
gentleman  she  was  too  ignorant  You,  your- 
self, was  most  to  blame.  You  expected  her  to 
act  wisely,  though  you  never  taught  her  that 
fear  of  Ood  which  is  the  beginning  of  toisdom. 
1  owe  it  to  you,  as  a  friend,  and  to  myself  as 
a  Christian,  to  declare,  that  your  practices  In 
the  common  transactions  of  lifb,  as  well  as  your 
present  misfortune,  are  almost  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  those  fiilse  principles  which  I  pro- 
tested against  when  you  were  at  my  house.* 

Mrs.  Bragwell  attempted  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt Mr.  Worthy,  but  her  husband  would  not 
permit  it  He  felt  the  force  of  all  his  friend  said, 
and  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  Mr.  Worthy  thus 
went  on  :  •  It  grieves  me  to  say  how  much  your 
own  indiscretion  has  contributed  even  to  bring 
on  your  present  misfortune.  You  gave  your 
countenance  to  this  very  company  of  strollers, 
though  you  knew  they  were  acting  in  defiance  to 
the  laws  of  the  Idnd,  to  say  no  worse.  They  go 
from  town  to  town,  and  from  bam  to  barn,  strip- 
ping the  poor  of  their  money,  the  young  of 
their  innocence,  and  all  of  their  time.  Do  you 
remember  with  how  much  pride  you  told  me 
that  you  had  bespoke  The  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  for  the  benefit  of  this  very  Mr.  Frederic 
Theodosius?  To  this  pernicious  ribaldry  you 
not  only  carried  your  own  family,  but  wasted  I 
know  not  how  much  money  in  treating  your 
workmen's  wives  and  children,  in  these  hard 
times  too  when  they  have  scarcely  bread  to  eat, 
or  a  shoe  on  their  foet :  and  all  this  only  that 
you  might  have  the  absurd  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  flattering  words.  By  desire  of  Mr,  Brag, 
well,  stock  up  in  print  at  the  public  house,  on 
the  blacksmith's  shed,  at  the  turnpike-gate,  and 
on  the  barn-door.' 

•  BBePartn. 


Mr.  Bragwell  acknowledged  that  his  friend's 
rebuke  was  too  just,  and  he  looked  so  very  con- 
trite as  to  raise  the  pity  of  Mr.  Worthy,  who,  in 
a  mild  voice,  thus  went  on  :  •  What  I  have  said 
is  not  so  much  to  reproach  you  with  the  ruin  of 
one  daughter,  as  from  a  desire  to  save  the  other. 
Let  Miss  Betsey  go  home  with  me.  I  do  not 
undertake  to  be  her  jailer,  but  I  will  be  her 
friend.  ^  She  will  find  in  my  daughters  kind 
companions,  and  in  my  wife  a  prudent  guide. 
I  know  she  will  dislike  us  at  first,  but  I  do  not 
despair  in  time  of  convincinsr  her  that  a  sober, 
humble,  useful,  pious  life,  is  as  necessary  to 
make  us  happy  on  earth,  as  it  is  to  fit  us  for 
heaven.' 

Poor  Miss  Betsey,  though  she  declared  it 
y/o\x\d  hti  frightful  dvU  and  monstrous  vulgar 
and  dismal  melancholy,  yet  was  she  so  terrified 
at  the  discontent  and  crumbling  which  she 
would  have  to  endure  at  home,  that  she  sullenly 
consented.  She  had  none  of  that  filial  tender- 
ness  which  led  her  to  wish  to  stey  and  sooth 
and  comfort  her  afflicted  father.  All  she 
thought  about  was  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  her 
mother's  ill  humour,  and  to  carry  so  much 
finery  with  her  as  to  fill  the  Miss  Worthys  with 
envy  and  respect  Poor  girl !  she  did  not  know 
that  envy  was  a  feeling  they  never  indulged ; 
and  that  fine  clothes  were  the  last  thing  to  draw 
their  respect 

Mr.  Worthy  took  her  home  next  day.  When 
they  reached  his  house  they  found  there  young 
Wilson,  Miss  Betsey's  old  admirer.  She  was 
much  pleased  at  this,  and  resolved  to  treat  him 
well.  But  her  good  or  ill  treatment  now  signi- 
fied but  little.  This  young  grazier  reverenced 
Mr.  Worthy's  character,  and  ever  since  he  had 
met  him  at  the  Lion,  had  been  thinking  what  a 
happiness  it  would  be  to  marry  a  young  woman 
bred  up  by  such  a  father.  He  had  heard  much 
of  the  modesty  and  discretion  of  both  the  daugh- 
ters, but  his  inclination  now  determined  him  in 
favour  of  the  elder. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  young 
man  of  good  sense  and  sound  principles,  allow- 
ed him  to  become  a  visitor  at  his  house,  but  de- 
ferred his  consent  to  the  marriage  till  he  knew 
him  more  thoroughly.  Mr.  Wilson,  from  what 
he  saw  of  the  domestic  piety  of  this  family,  im- 
proved daily,  both  in  the  knowledge  and  practice 
of  religion;  and  Mr.  Worthy  soon  formed  him 
into  a  most  vduable  character.  During  this  time 
Miss  Bragwell's  hopes  had  revived ;  but  though 
she  appeared  in  a  new  dress  almost  every  day, 
she  had  the  mortification  of  being  beheldf  with 
great  indifference  by  one  whom  she  had  always 
secretly  liked.  Mr.  Wilson  married  before  her 
face  a  girl  who  was  greatly  her  inferior  in  for- 
tune, person,  and  appearance;  but  who  was 
humble,  frugal,  meek  and  pious.  Miss  Brag, 
well  now  strongly  felt  the  truth  of  what  Mr. 
Wilson  had  once  told  her,  that  a  woman  may 
make  an  excellent  partner  for  a  dance  who 
would  make  a  very  bad  companion  for  life. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Bragwell  and  his  daughters  had 
only  learnt  to  regret  their  folly  and  vanity,  as 
it  had  produced  them  mortification  in  this  life ; 
whether  they  were  ever  brought  to  a  more  se- 
rious  sense  of  their  errors  may  be  seeii  in  a  fii^ 
tore  part  of  this  history. 
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PART  VI. 


GOOD  RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr.  Bragwell  was  so  much  afflicted  at  the 
disgraceful  marriage  of  his  daughter,  who  ran 
off  with  Timothy  Incle,  the  strolling  player,  that 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  spirits.     His  cheer- 
(blness,  whicli  had  arisen  from  an  high  opinion 
uf  himself,  had  been  confirmed  by  a  constant 
flow  of  uninterrupted  success  *,  and  that  is  a  sort 
of  cheerfulness  which  is  very  liable  to  be  im- 
paired, because  it  lies  at  the  mercy  of  every  ac- 
cident and  cross  event  in  life.     But  though  his 
pride  was  now  disappointed,  his  misfortunes  had 
not  taught  him  any  humility,  because  he  had 
not  discovered  that  they  were  caused  by  his  own 
fault;  nor  had  he  acquired  any  patience  or  sub- 
mission because  he  had  not  learnt  that  all  afflic- 
tions come  from  the  hand  of  God,  to  awaken  us 
to  a  deep  sense  of  our  sins,  and  to  draw  off  our 
hearts  from  the  perishing  vanities  of  this  life. 
Besides,  Mr.  Bragwell  was  one  of  those  people, 
who,  even  if  they  would  be  thought  to  beai  with 
tolerable  submission  such  trials  as  appear  to  be 
sent  more  immediately  from  Providence,  yet 
think  they  have  a  sort  of  right  to  rebel  at  every 
misfortune  which  befals  them  through  the  fault 
of  a  fellow-creature ;  as  if  our  fellow-creatures 
were  not  the  agents  and  instruments  by  which 
Providence  oflen  sees  fit  to  try  or  to  punish 
as. 

In  answer  to  his  heavy  complaints,  Mr.  Wor- 
thy wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  expatiated 
on  the  injustice  of  our  impatience,  and  on  the 
foUy  of  our  vindicating  ourselves  from  guilt  in 
the  distinctions  we  make  between  those  trials 
which  seem  to  come  more  immediately  from 
God,  and  those  which  proceed  directly  from  the 
faults  of  our  fellow-creatures.  *  Sickness,  losses, 
and  death,  we  think,*  continued  he,  *  we  dare 
not  openly  rebel  against;  while  we  fancy  we 
are  quite  justified  in  giving  a  looee  to  our  vio- 
lence when  we  suffer  by  the  hand  of  the  oppres- 
sor, the  unkindness  of  the  friend,  or  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  child.  But  this  is  one  of  the  delu- 
sions of  our  blinded  hearts.  Ingratitude,  un- 
kindness,  calumny,  are  permitted  to  assail  us  by 
the  same  power  who  cuts  off  *  the  desire  of  our 
eyes  at  a  stroke.*  The  friend  who  betrays  us, 
and  the  daughter  who  deceives  us,  are  instru- 
ments for  our  chastisement,  sent  by  the  same 
purifying  hand  who  orders  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
weaken  our  bodies,  or  a  storm  tb  destroy  our 
crop,  or  a  fire  to  burn  down  our  house.  And 
we  must  look  for  the  same  remedy  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  ;  I  mean  prayer  and  a  deep 
submission  to  the  will  of  Grod.  We  must  leave 
off  looking  at  second  causes,  and  look  more  at 
Him  who  sets  them  in  action.  We  must  try  to 
find  out  the  meaning  of  the  Providence ;  and 
hardly  dare  pray  to  be  delivered  from  it  till  it 
has  accomplished  in  us  the  end  for  which  it  was 
sent.' 

His  imprudent  daughter,  Bragwell  would  not 
be  brought  to  see  or  forgive,  nor  was  the  de- 
grading  name  of  Mrs.  Incle  ever  allowed  to  be 
pronounced  in  his  hearing.  He  had  loved  her 
with  an  excessive  and  undue  affection ;  and 
while  she  gratified  his  vanity  by  her  beauty  and 
finery,  he  deemed  her  faults  of  little  conse- 


quence ;  but  when  she  disappointed  his  ambi- 
tion by  a  disgraceful  marriage,  all  his  natural 
affection  only  served  to  increase  his  resentment* 
Yet,  though  he  regretted  her  crime  less  than 
his  own  mortification,  he  never  ceased  in  secret 
to  lament  her  loss.  She  soon  found  out  she  was 
undone ;  and  wrote  in  a  strain  of  bitter  repent- 
ance to  ask  him  for  forgiveness.  She  owned 
that  her  husband,  whom  she  had  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  fashion  in  disguise,  was  a  low  person 
in  distressed  circumstances.  She  implored  that 
her  father,  though  he  refused  to  give  her  hus- 
band that  fortune  for  which  alone  it  was  now 
too  plain  he  had  married  her,  would  at  least  al- 
low her  some  subsistence ;  for  that  Mr.  Incle 
was  much  in  debt,  and  she  feared  in  danger  of 
a  jail. 

The  father's  heart  was  half  melted  at  this  ac- 
count, and  his  affection  was  for  a  time  awaken- 
ed. But  Mrs.  Bragwell  opposed  his  sending  her 
any  assistance.  She  always  made  it  a  point  of 
duty  never  to  forgive  ;  for  she  said  it  only  en- 
couraged those  who  had  done  wrong  once  to  do 
worse  next  time.  For  her  part  she  had  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  so  mean  and  pitiful  a  weak- 
ness as  to  forgive  any  one ;  for  to  pardon  an  in- 
jury always  showed  either  want  of  spirit  to  feel 
It,  or  want  of  power  to  resent  it.  She  was  re- 
solved she  would  never  squander  the  money  for 
which  she  had  worked  early  and  late,  on  a  bag- 
gage who  had  thrown  herself  away  on  a  beggar, 
while  she  had  a  daughter  single,  who  might  yet 
raise  her  family  By  a  great  match.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  Mrs.  BragwelPs  anger  was  not  owing 
to  the  undulifulness  of  the  daughter,  or  the 
worthlessness  of  the  husband ;  poverty  was  in 
her  eyes  the  grand  crime.  The  doctrine  of  for- 
giveness, as  a  religious  principle,  made  no  more 
a  part  of  Mr.  Bragwell's  system  than  of  his 
wife's ;  but  in  natural  feeling,  particularly  for 
this  offending  daughter,  he  much  exceeded 
her. 

In  a  few  months  the  youngest  Miss  Bragwell 
desired  leave  to  return  home  from  Mr.  Worthy's. 
She  bad,  indeed,  only  consented  to  go  thither 
as  a  less  evil  of  the  two,  than  staying  in  her 
father's  house  after  her  sister's  elopement.  But 
the  sobriety  and  simplicity  of  Mr.  Worthy's 
family  were  irksome  to  her.  Habits  of  vanity 
and  idleness  were  become  so  rooted  in  her  mind, 
that  any  degree  of  restraint  was  a  burthen  ;  and 
though  she  was  outwardly  civil,  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  she  longed  to  eei  away.  She  resolved, 
however,  to  profit  by  ner  sister's  faults ;  and 
made  her  parents  easy  by  assuring  them  she 
never  would  throw  herself  away  on  a  man  who 
v>a$  iDorth  nothing.  Encouraged  b^  these  pro- 
mises, which  her  parents  thouj^rht  mcluded  the 
whole  sum  and  substance  of  human  wisdom, 
and  which  was  all  they  said  they  could  in  rea- 
son expect,  her  father  allowed  her  to  come 
home. 

Mr.  Worthy,  who  accompanied  her,  found 
Mr.  Bragwell  gloomy  and  dejected.  As  his 
house  was  no  longer  a  scene  of  vanity  and  fes- 
tivity, Mr.  Bragwell  tried  to  make  himself  and 
his  friend  believe  that  he  was  grown  religious ; 
whereas  he  was  only  become  discontented.  As 
he  had  always  fancied  that  piety  was  a  melan- 
oholy,  gloomy  thing,  and  as  he  felt  his  own 
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tnind  really  gloomy,  he  was  wiUinjjf  to  think 
that  he  was  g^rowingf  pious.     He  had,  indeed, 
gone  more  conetantly  to  chureh,  and  had  taken 
lees  pleasure  in  feasting  and  cards,  and  now 
and  then  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible ;  but  all 
this  was  because  his  spirits  were  low,  and  not 
because  his  heart  was  changed.    The  outward 
actions  were  more  regular,  but  the  inward  man 
was  the  same.    The  Ibrms  of  religion  were  re. 
sorted  to  as  a  painful  duty :  but  this  only  added 
to  his  misery,  while  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
its  spirit  and  its  power.     He  still,  however,  re- 
served  religion  as  a  loathsome  medicine,  to 
which  he  feared  he  must  have  recourse  at  last, 
and  of  which  he  even  now  considered  every  ab- 
Btinenoe  from  pleasure,  or  every  exercise  of 
piety,  as  a  bitter  dose.    His  health  also  was 
impaired,  so  that  his  friend  found  him  in  a  pi- 
tiable state,  neither  able  to  receive  pleasure 
from  the  world,  which  he  so  dearly  loved,  nor 
from  religion  which  he  so  greatly  feared.     He 
expected  to  have  been  much  commended  by 
Worthy  for  the  change  in  his  way  of  life ;  but 
Worthy,  who  saw  that  the  alteration  was  only 
owing  to  the  loss  of  animal  spirits,  and  to  the 
casual  absence  of  temptation,  was  cautions  of 
Battering  hiin  too  much.    *  I  thought  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,* said  he,  *  to  have  received  more  comfort 
from  you.   I  was  told  too,  that  religion  was  full 
of  comfort,  but  I  do  not  much  fiiKl  it.* — *  You 
were  told  the  truth,*  replied  Worthy ;  *  religion 
is  full  of  comfort,  but  you  must  first  be  brought 
into  a  state  fit  to  receive  it  before  it  can  become 
8o ;  you  must  be  brought  to  a  deep  and  hum- 
bling sense  of  sin.     To  give  you  comfort  while 
you  are  puffed  up  with  high  thoughts  of  your- 
selfl  would  be  to  give  you  a  strong  cordial  in  a 
hiffh  fover.    Religion  keeps  back  her  cordials 
till  the  patient  is  lowered  and  emptied  :  emptied 
of  self^  Mr.  BragwelK    If  you  had  a  wound,  it 
must  be  examined  and  cleansed,  ay,  and  probed 
too,  before  it  would  be  safe  to  put  on  a  healing 
plaster.    Curing  it  to  the  outward  eye,  while  it 
was  corrupt  at  bottom,  would  only  bring  on  a 
mortification,  and  you  would  be  a  dead  man, 
while  yon  trusted  that  the  plaster  was  curing 
you.     You  must  be,  indeed,  a  Christian  before 
you  can  be  entitled  to  the  comforts  of  Chris- 
tianity.* 

*  I  am  a  Christian,*  said  Mr.  Bragwell ;  ^  many 
of  mj  friends  are  Christians,  but  I  do  not  see 
it  has  done  us  much  good.* — *  Christianity  it- 
self,*  answered  Worthy,  *  cannot  make  us  good, 
unless  it  be  applied  to  our  hearts.  Christian 
privileges  will  not  make  us  Christians,  unless 
we  make  use  of  them.  On  that  shelf  I  sec  stands 
your  medicine.  The  doctor  orders  you  take  it. 
Have  you  taken  it  ?* — *  Yes,*  replied  Bragwell. 
*  Are  you  the  better  for  it  7*  said  Worthy.  '  I 
think  I  am,*  he  replied.  *  But,*  added  Mr.  Wor- 
thy,  *  are  you  the  better  because  the  doctor  has 
ordered  it  merely,  or  because  you  have  also 
taken  it?* — *What  a  foolish  question,*  cried 
Braffwell ;  *  Why  to  be  sure  the  doctor  might 
be  the  best  doctor,  and  his  physic  the  best  phy- 
sic  in  the  world ;  but  if  it  stood  for  ever  on  the 
shelf,  I  could  not  expect  to  be  cured  by  it  My 
doctor  is  not  a  mountebank.  He  does  not  pretend 
to  cure  by  a  charm.  The  physic  is  good,  and  as 
it  suits  my  case»  though  it  is  bitter,  I  take  it.*  I 
Vol.  I 


'  You  have  now,*  said  Mr.  Worthy, '  explain- 
ed undesignedly  the  reason  why  religion  does 
so  little  good  in  the  world.  It  is  not  a  mounte- 
bank ;  it  does  not  work  by  a  charm  ;  but  it  offers 
to  eyre  your  worst  corruptions  by  wholesome, 
though  sometimes  bitter  prescriptions.  But  you 
will  not  take  them ;  you  will  not  apply  to  God 
with  the  same  earnest  desire  to  be  he^d  with 
which  you  apply  to  your  dqptor ;  you  will  not 
confess  your  sins  to  one  as  honestly  as  you  tell 
your  symptoms  to  the  other,  nor  read  your  Bible 
with  the  same  faith  and  submission  with  which 
you  take  your  medicine.  In  reading  it,  however, 
yon  must  take  care  not  to  apply  to  yourself  the 
comforts  which  are  not  suited  to  your  case.  You 
must,  by  the  grace  of  Giod,  be  brought  into  a 
condition  to  be  entitled  to  the  promises,  before 
you  can  expect  the  comfort  of  them.  Conviction 
IB  not  conversion ;  that  worldly  discontent,  which 
is  the  e£foct  of  worldlv  disappointment,  is  not 
that  godly  iorrow  which  toorketh  repentance.  Be- 
sides, while  you  have  been  pursuing  all  the  gra- 
tifications of  the  world,  do  not  complain  that  you 
have  not  all  the  comforts  of  religion  too.  Could 
you  live  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  both,  the  BiUe 
toould  not  be  trueJ 

Bragwell,  Well,  sir,  but  I  do  a  good  action 
sometimes;  and  God,  who  knows  he  did  not 
make  us  perfect,  will  accept  it,  and  for  the  sake 
of  my  good  actions  will  forgive  my  imults. 

Worthy,  Depend  upon  it  God  will  never  for 
give  your  sins  for  the  sake  of  your  virtues 
There  is  no  commutation  tax  there.  But  he 
will  forgive  them  on  your  sincere  repentance, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  Gioodness  is  not 
a  single  act  to  be  done ;  so  that  a  man  can  say,  I 
have  achieved  it,  and  the  thing  is  over ;  but  it 
is  a  habit  that  is  to  be  constantly  maintained ; 
it  is  a  continual  struggle  with  the  opposite  vice. 
No  man  must  reckon  himself  good  for  any  thing 
he  has  already  done ;  though  he  may  consider 
it  as  an  evidence  that  he  is  in  the  right  way,  if 
he  feels  a  constant  disposition  to  resist  every 
evil  temper.  But  every  Christian  grace  wiU 
always  find  work  enough;  and  he  must  not 
fancy  that  because  he  has  conquered  once,  his 
virtue  may  now  sit  down  and  take  a  holyday. 

BragweU,  But  I  thought  we  Christians,  need 
not  be  watchful  against  sin  ;  because  Christ,  as 
you  so  oflen  tell  me,  died  for  sinners. 

Worthy.  Do  not  deceive  yourself:  the  evan* 
gelical  doctrines,  while  they  so  highly  exalt  a 
Saviour  do  not  diminish  the  heinousness  of  sin, 
they  rather  magnify  it.  Do  not  comfort  your- 
self by  extenuation  or  mitigation  of  sin  ;  but  by 
repentance  towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  It  is  not  by  diminishing  or  deny, 
log  your  debt ;  but  by  confossing  it,  by  owning 
you  have  nothing  to  pay,  that  forgiveness  is  to 
be  hoped. 

BragweU,  I  don*t  understand  you.  You  want 
to  have  me  as  good  as  a  saint,  and  as  penitent 
as  a  sinner  at  the  same  time. 

Worthy,  I  expect  of  every  real  Christian,  that 
is,  every  real  penitent,  that  he  should  labour  to 
get  his  heart  and  life  impressed  with  the  stamp 
of  the  Groapel.  I  expect  to  see  him  aiming  at  a 
conformity  in  spirit  and  in  practice  to  the  will 
of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  I  expect  to  see  him 
gradually  attaining  towards  an  entire  change 
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from  his  nataral  self.  When  I  aee  a  man  at 
constant  war  with  those  several  pursuits  «nd 
tempers  which  are  with  peculiar  propriety  term- 
ed worldly,  it  is  a  plain  proof  to  me  that  the 
change  must  have  passed  on  him  which  the 
gospel  emphatically  terms  becoming  *a  new 
man.* 

BragweU,  I  hope  then  I  am  altered  enough 
to  please  you.  I  .am  sure  affliction  has  made 
such  a  change  in  me,  that  my  best  friends  hard- 
ly know  me  to  be  the  same  man. 

Worthy,  That  is  not  the  change  I  mean.  *Tis 
true,  from  a  merry  man  you  are  beoome  a 
gloomy  man ;  but  that  is  because  you  have  been 
disappointed  in  your  schemes :  the  principle  re- 
mains  unaltered.  A  great  match  for  your  single 
daughter  would  at  once  restore  all  the  spirits 
you  have  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  your  mar- 
ried one.  The  change  the  Gospel  requires  is  of 
quite  another  cast :  it  is  having  *  a  new  heart 
and  a  right  spirit  ;* — it  is  being  *  God*s  work- 
manship ;* — it  is  being  *  created  anew  in  Christ 
Jesus  unto  good  works  ;* — it  is  becoming  *  new 
creatures  f — it  is  *  old  things  being  done  awsy, 
and  all  things  made  new  ;* — it  is  by  so  *  learn- 
ing the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus — to  the  putting 
off  the  old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new,  which 
after  Grod  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness  ;* — it  is  by  *  partaking  of  the  divine  na- 
ture.* Pray  observe,  Mr.  Bragwell,  these  are 
not  my  words,  nor  words  picked  out  of  any  fa- 
natical book ;  they  are  the  words  oCtfaat  Gospel 
jrou  profess  to  believe ;  it  is  not  a  new  doctrine, 
it  is  as  old  as  our  religion  itself.  Though  I  can- 
not but  observe,  that  men  are  more  reluctant  in 
believing,  more  averse  to  adopting  this  doctrine 
than  almost  any  other :  and  indeed  I  do  not 
wonder  at  it ;  for  there  is  perhaps  no  one  which 
00  attacks  corruption  in  its  strong  holds ;  no  one 
which  so  thoroughly  prohibits  a  lazy  Christian 
from  uniting  a  life  of  sinful  indulgence  with  an 
outward  profession  of  piety. 

Bragwell  now  seemed  resolved  to  set  about 
the  matter  in  earnest ;  but  he  resolved  in  his  own 
strength :  he  never  thought  of  applying  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Fountain  of  Wisdom ;  to  Him 
who  givelh  might  to  them  who  have  no  strength. 
Unluckily,  the  very  day  Mr.  Worthy  took  leave, 
there  happened  to  be  a  grand  ball  at  the  next 
town,  on  account  of  the  assizes.  An  assize-ball, 
courteous  reader !  is  a  scene  to  which  gentle- 
men and  ladies  periodically  resort  to  celebrate 
the  crimes  and  calamities  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, by  dancing  and  music,  and  to  divert  them- 
selves with  feasting  and  drinking,  while  un- 
happy wretches  are  receiving  sentence  of  death. 

To  this  ball  Miss  Bragwell  went,  dressed  out 
with  a  double  portion  of  finery,  pouring  out  on 
her  head,  in  addition  to  her  ownornamente,  the 
whole  band-box  of  feathers,  beads,  and  flowers, 
her  sister  had  lefl  behind  her.  While  she  was 
at  the  ball  her  father  formed  many  plans  of  re- 
ligion^ reformation ;  he  talked  of  lessening  his 
business,  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for 
devotion;  though  not  just  now,  while  the  mar- 
keto  were  so  high  ;  and  then  he  began  to  think 
of  sending  a  handsome  subscription  to  the  In- 
firmary ;  though,  on  second  thoughte  he  con- 
cluded he  need  not  be  in  a  hurry,  out  might  as 
well  leave  it  \n  his  will ;  though  to  ^oe,  aod  r«- 
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pent,  and  reform,  were  three  things  he  wu  bent 
upon.  But  when  his  daughter  came  home  at 
night  so  happ^  and  so  fine !  and  telling  how  she 
had  danced  with  squire  Squeeze,  the  great  com 
contractor,  and  how  many  fine  things  be  had 
said  to  her,  Mr.  Bragwell  felt  the  old  spirit  of 
the  world  return  in  ite  full  force.  A  marriage 
with  Mr.  Dashall  Squeeze,  the  contractor,  was 
beyond  his  hopes;  for  Mr.  Squeeae  was  sup- 
poeed  from  a  very  low  beginning  to  have  got 
rich  during  the  war. 

As  for  Mr.  Squeeze,  he  had  picked  np  as  maoh 
of  the  history  of  his  partner  between  the  dances 
as  he  desired ;  he  was  convinced  there  would 
be  no  money  wanting ;  for  Miss  Bragwell,  who 
was  now  looked  on  as  an  only  child,  most  neediS 
be  a  great  fbrtunoi  and  Mr.  Squeeze  was  too 
much  used  to  advantageous  contracte  to  let  this 
slip.  As  he  was  gaudUy  dressed,  and  possessed 
all  the  arte  of  ^gar  flattery,  Miss  Bragwell 
eagerly  caught  at  his  proposal  to  wait  on  her 
faUier  next  day.  Squeeze  was  quite  a  man  after 
Bragwell*s  own  heart,  a  genius  at  getting  mo- 
ney, a  fine  dashing  fellow  at  spen£ng  it.  He 
told  his  wift  that  this  was  the  very  sort  of  man 
for  his  daughter ;  for  he  got  money  like  a  Jew 
and  spent  it  like  a  prince ;  but  whether  it  wo 
fairly  got,  or  wisely  apent^  he  was  too  much  a 
man  of  the  world  to  inquire.  Mrs.  Bragwell 
was  not  so  run  away  with  by  appearances,  bat 
that  she  desired  her  husband  to  be  carefbl,  and 
make  himself  quite  sure  it  was  the  right  Mr. 
Squeeze,  and  no  impostor.  But  being  assured 
by  her  husband  that  Betsey  would  certainly 
keep  her  carriage,  she  never  gave  herself  one 
thought  with  wmit  sort  of  a  man  she  was  to  ride 
in  it  To  have  one  of  her  daughters  drive  in 
her  own  coach,  filled  up  all  her  ideas  of  human 
happiness,  and  drove  the  other  daughter  quite 
out  of  her  head.  The  marriage  was  celebrated 
with  groat  splendour,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sqneen 
set  off  for  London,  where  they  had  taken  a 
house. 

Mr.  Bragwell  now  tried  to  forget  that  he  had 
any  other  daughter ;  and  if  some  thoughte  of 
the  resolutions  he  had  made  of  entering  on  a 
more  religious  course  would  sometimes  force 
themselves  upon  him,  they  were  put  off,  like  the 
repentence  of  Felix,  to  a  more  eonoenient  season; 
and  finding  he  was  likely  to  have  a  grandchild, 
he  became  more  worldly  and  more  ambiUoos 
than  ever ;  thinking  this  a  just  pretence  for  add- 
ing house  to  house,  and  field  to  field.  And  there 
is  no  strategem  by  which  men  more  fatally  de- 
ceive themselves,  than  when  they  make  even 
unborn  children  a  pretence  for  that  rapine,  or 
that  hoarding,  of  which  their  own  covetousness 
is  the  true  motive.  Whenever  he  ventured  to 
write  to  Mr.  Worthy  about  the  wealth,  the  gay- 
ety,  and  the  grandeur  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Squeeze, 
that  faithflil  friend  honestly  reminded  him  of 
the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  worldly  greatness, 
and  the  error  he  had  been  guilt?  of  in  marrying 
his  daughter  before  he  hi^  teken  time  to  in- 
quire into  the  real  character  of  the  man,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  help  foreboding  that  the  hap- 
piness of  a  matoh  made  at  a  ball  might  have  an 
untimely  end. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Bragwell  had  paid  down 
a  larger  fortQoe  ti»n  wu  prudent,  for  Amt  Mr, 
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6qii66ze  tlioald  fly  off,  yet  he  was  tnrprieed  to 
receive  yerj  soon  a  pres8in(|r  letter  from  him,  de- 
airing  him  to  advance  a  conaiderable  ram,  aa  he 
had  the  offer  of  an  advantaffeons  purchaae, 
which  he  moiit  lose  for  want  of  money.  Brag- 
well  was  staggered,  and  refused  to  comply  ;  but 
his  wife  told  him  he  must  not  be  shabby  to  such 
a  gentleman  as  squire  Squeeze ;  for  that  ahe 
heard  on  all  sides  such  accounts  of  their  grandeur, 
their  feasts,  their  carriages,  and  their  liveries, 
that  she  and  her  husband  ought  even  to  deny 
themselves  comforts  to  oblige  such  a  generous 
son,  who  did  all  this  in  honour  of  their  daugh- 
ter ;  besides,  if  he  did  not  send  the  money  soon, 
they  might  be  obliged  to  lay  down  their  coach, 
and  then  she  should  never  be  able  to  show  her 
face  again.  At  length  Mr.  Bragwell  lent  him 
the  money  on  his  bond ;  he  knew  Squeezers  in- 
come was  large ;  for  he  had  carefully  inquired 
into  this  particular,  and  fbr  the  rest  he  took  his 
word.  Mrs.  Squeeze  also  got  great  presents 
from  her  mother,  by  representing  to  her  how 
expensively  they  were  forced  to  live  to  keep  up 
their  credit,  and  what  honour  she  was  confer- 
ring  on  the  family  of  the  Bragwells,  by  spend- 
ing their  money  in  such  grand  company. 
Among  many  other  letters  she  wrote  her  the 
following : 

*  TO  MRS.  BRAOWELI. 

*  Tou  can't  imagine,  dear  mother,  how  charm- 
ingly we  live. — I  lie  a-bed  almost  all  day,  and 
am  up  all  night ;  but  it  is  never  dark  for  all 
that,  for  we  bum  such  numbers  of  candles  all  at 
once,  that  the  sun  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  in 
London.  Then  I  am  so  happy  !  fbr  we  are  never 

2uiet  a  moment,  Sundays  or  working-days ;  nay, 
should  not  know  which  was  whidi,  only  that 
we  have  most  pleasure  on  a  Sunday  ;  because 
it  is  the  only  day  on  which  people  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  divert  themselves.  Then  the  great 
folks  are  all  so  kind,  and  so  good ;  they  have  not 
a  bit  of  pride,  fbr  they  will  come  and  eat  and 
drink,  and  win  my  money,  just  as  if  I  was  their 
equal ;  and  if  I  have  got  but  a  cold,  they  are  so 
very  unhappy  that  they  send  to  know  how  I  do ; 
and  though  I  suppose  they  cant  rest  till  the  foot- 
man has  told  them,  yet  they  are  so  polite,  that 
if  I  have  been  dying  they  seem  to  have  forgot- 
ten it  the  next  time  we  meet,  and  not  to  know 
but  they  have  seen  me  the  day  before.  Oh  !  they 
are  true  friends ;  and  fbr  ever  smiling,  and  so 
fond  of  one  another,  that  they  like  to  meet  and 
enjoy  one  another's  company  by  hundreds,  and 
always  think  the  more  the  merrier.  I  shall  ne- 
yer  be  tired  of  such  a  delightful  life. 
*  Your  dutiful  daughter, 

*BkT8£V  SaUEESX.' 

The  stjiUe  of  her  letters,  however,  altered  in  a 
few  months.  She  owned  that  though  things 
went  on  gayer  and  grander  than  ever,  yet  she 
hardly  ever  saw  her  husband,  except  her  house 
was  full  of  company  and  cards,  or  dancing  was 
going  on ;  that  he  was  often  so  busy  abroad  he 
could  not  come  home  all  night ;  th&t  he  always 
borrowed  the  money  her  mother  sent  her  when 
he  was  going  out  on  this  nightly  business ;  and 
that  the  last  time  she  had  askea  him  for  money 
be  ci|nod  ai|d  fwore|  aad  bid  her  apply  to  tA 


old  farmer,  and  his  rib,  who  were  made  of  mo- 
ney. This  letter  Mrs.  Bragwell  concealed  from 
her  husband. 

At  length,  on  some  change  in  public  affairs, 
Mr.  Squeeze,  who  had  made  an  overcharge  of 
some  thousand  pounds  in  one  article,  lost  his 
contract ;  he  was  found  to  owe  a  large  debt  to 
government,  and  his  accounts  must  be  made  up 
immediately.  This  was  impossible ;  he  had  not 
only  spent  his  large  income,  without  making 
any  provision  fbr  his  family,  but  had  contracted 
heavy  debts  by  gaming  and  other  vices.  His 
creditors  poured  in  upon  him.  He  wrote  to 
Braffwell  to  borrow  another  sum ;  but  without 
hinting  at  the  loss  of  his  contract.  These  re- 
peated demands  made  Bragwell  so  uneasy,  that 
instead  of  sending  him  the  money,  he  resolved 
to  go  himself  secretly  to  London,  and  judge  hj 
his  own  eyes  how  things  were  going  on,  as  his 
mind  strangely  misgave  him.  He  got  to  Mr. 
Squeeze's  house  about  eleven  at  night,  and 
knocked  gently,  concluding  that  they  must 
needs  be  gone  to  bed.  But  what  was  his  asto- 
nishment to  find  the  hall  was  full  of  men ;  he 
pushed  through  in  spite  of  them,  though  to  his 
great  surprise  they  insisted  on  knowing  his 
name,  saying  they  roust  carry  it  to  their  lady. 
This  affronted  him  :  he  refused,  saying,  *  It  is 
not  because  I  am  ashamed  of  my  name,  it  will 
pass  for  thousands  in  any  market  in  the  west  of 
England.  Is  this  your  London  manners,  not  to 
let  a  man  of  my  credit  in  withput  knowing  his 
name  indeed*!'  What  was  his  amazement  to 
see  every  room  as  full  of  card-tables  and  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies  as  it  would  hold.  All  was 
so  light,  and  so  gay,  and  so  festive,  and  so  grand, 
that  he  reproached  himself  for  his  suspicions, 
thought  nothing  too  good  for  them,  and  resolved 
secretly  to  give  Squeeze  another  five  hundred 
pounds  to  help  to  keep  up  so  much  grandeur 
and  happiness.  At  length  seeing  a  footman  he 
knew,  he  asked  him  where  were  nis  master  and 
mistress,  for  he  could  not  pick  them  out  among 
the  company ;  or  rather  his  ideas  were  so  con- 
fused with  the  splendour  of  the  scene,  that  he 
did  not  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not. 
The  man  said,  that  his  master  had  just  sent  for 
his  lady  up  stairs,  and  he  believed  that  he  was 
not  well.  Mr.  Bragwell  said  he  would  go  up 
himself  and  look  for  his  daughter,  as  he  could 
not  speak  so  freely  to  her  before  all  that  com- 
pany. 

He  wen^  up,  knocked  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  its  not  being  opened,  made  him  push  it  with 
some  violence.  He  heard  a  bustling  noise  with- 
in, and  again  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  open 
the  door.  At  this  the  noise  increased,  and  Mr. 
Bragwell  was  struck  to  the  heart  at  the  sound 
of  a  pistol  from  within.  He  now  kicked  so  vio- 
lently against  the  door  that  it  burst  open,  when 
the  first  sight  he  saw  was  his  daughter  falling  to 
the  ground  in  a  fit,  and  Mr.  Squeeze  dying  by  a 
shot  from  a  pistol  which  was  dropping  out  of 
his  band.  Mr.  Bragwell  was  not  the  only  per- 
son whom  the  sound  of  the  pistol  had  alarmed* 
The  servants,  the  company,  all  heard  it,  and  all 
ran  up  to  this  scene  of  horror.  Those  who  had 
the  best  of  the  game  took  care  to  bring  up  their 
tricks  in  their  hands,  having  had  the  prudence 
tQ  leaye  the  yer^  fow  who  ooold  bQ  troatpd^  to 
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watch  the  staked,  while  those  who  had  a  pros, 
pect  of  losing  profited  by  the  confusion,  and 
threw  up  their  cards.  All  was  dismay  and  ter- 
ror.  Some  ran  for  a  surgeon,  others  examined 
the  dying  man  ;  some  removed  Mrs.  Squeeze  to 
her  hied,  while  poor  Bragwell  could  neither  see 
nor  hear,  nor  do  any  thin?,  One  of  the  com- 
pany  took  up  a  letter  which  lay  open  upon  the 
table,  and  was  addressed  to  him ;  they  read  it, 
hoping  it  might  explain  the  horrid  mystery.  It 
was  ha  follows: 

*  TO  MR.  BRAGWELL. 

'Sir — Fetch  home  your  daughter;  I  have 
ruined  her,  myself,  and  the  child  to  which  she 
every  hour  expects  to  be  a  mother.  I  have  lost 
my  contract.  My  debts  are  immense.  You  refuse 
me  money  ;  I  must  die  then ;  but  I  will  die  like  a 
man  of  spirit  They  wait  to  take  me  to  prison  ;  I 
have  two  executions  in  my  house ;  but  I  have  ten 
card-tables  in  it  I  would  die  as  J  have  lived. 
I  invited  all  this  company,  and  have  drunk  hard 
since  dinner  to  get  primed  for  the  dreadful 
deed.  My  wife  refuses  to  write  to  yon  for  an> 
other  thousand,  and  she  must  take  the  conse- 
quences.  Vanity  has  been  my  ruin;  it  has 
caused  all  my  crimes.  Whoever  is  resolved  to 
live  beyond  his  income  is  liable  to  every  sin.  He 
can  never  say  to  himself.  Thus  far  shalt  thou 
go  and  no  farther.  Vanity  led  me  to  commit 
acts  of  rapine,  that  I  might  live  in  splendour  ; 
▼anity  makes  me  commit  self-murder,  because 
I  will  not  live  in  poverty.  The  new  philosophy 
says,  that  death  is  an  eternal  sleep ;  but  the 
Dew  philosophy  lies.  Do  you  take  heed  ;  it  is 
too  late  for  me :  the  dreadful  gulf  yawns  to 
swallow  me ;  I  plunge  into  perdition  :  there  is 
no  repentance  in  the  grave,  no  hope  in  hell. 

xour's,  &c. 

*  Dashall  Squkkzc* 

The  dead  body  was  removed,  and  Mr.  Brag- 
well  remaining  almost  without  speech  or  motion, 
the  company  began  to  think  of  retiring,  much 
out  of  humour  at  having  their  party  so  dis- 
agreeably broken  up:  they  comforted  them- 
selves, however,  that  it  was  so  early  (for  it  was 
now  scarcely  twelve)  they  could  finish  their 
evenins^  at  another  party  t>r  two ;  so  completely 
do  habits  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  called,  harden  the 
heart,  and  steel  it  not  only  against  virtuous  im- 
pressions, but  against  natural  feelings !  Now 
It  was,  that  those  who  had  nightly  rioted  at  the 
expense  of  these  wretched  people,  were  the  first 
to  abuse  them.  Not  an  offer  of  assistance  was 
made  to  this  poor  forlorn  woman ;  not  a  word 
of  kindness  or  of  pity ;  nothing  but  censure  was 
now  heard.  *Why  must  these  upstarts  ape 
people  of  quality  V  though  as  long  as  these  up- 
starts could  feast  them,  their  vulgarity  and  their 
bad  character  had  never  been  produced  against 
them.  *  As  long  as  thoU  dost  well  unto  thy- 
self, men  shall  speak  good  of  thee.'  One  guest 
who,  unluckily,  had  no  other  house  to  go- to, 
coolly  said,  as  he  walked  off,  *  Squeeze  might  as 
well  have  put  off  shooting  himself  till  the  morn- 
ing. It  was  monstrously  provoking  that  he 
could  not  wait  an  hour  or  two.' 

As  every  thing  in  the  house  was  seized,  Mr. 
Bragwell  prevailed  on  his  miserable  daughter, 


weak  as  she  was,  next  morning  to  set  out  with 
him  to  the  country.  His  acquaintance .  with 
polite  life  was  short,  but  he  had  seen  a  great 
deal  in  a  liitle  time.  They  had  a  slow  and  sad 
journey.  In  about  a  week,  Mrs.  Squeeze  lay-in 
of  a  dead  child ;  she  herself  languished  a  few 
days,  and  then  died ;  and  the  afflicted  parents 
saw  the  two  darling  objects  of  their  ambition, 
for  whose  sakes  they  had  made  too  much  haste 
to  be  rich,  carried  to  the  land  where  all  things 
are  forgotten.  Mrs.  Bragwell's  grief,  like  her 
other  passions,  was  extravagant ;  and  poor 
Bragwell's  sorrow  was  rendered  so  bitter  by 
self-reproach,  that  he  would  quite  have  sunk  un- 
der  it,  had  he  not  thought  of  his  old  expedient 
in  distress,  that  of  sending  for  Mr.  Worthy  to 
comfort  him. 

It  was  Mr.  Worthy's  way,  to  warn  people  of 
those  misfortunes  which  he  saw  their  faults 
must  needs  bring  on  them ;  but  not  to  reproach 
or  desert  them  when  the  misfortunes  came. 
He  had  never  been  near  Bragwell,  during  the 
short  but  flourishing  reign  of  the  Squeezes  :  for 
he  knew  that  prosperity  made  the  ears  deaf  and 
the  heart  hard  to  counsel ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  his  friend  was  in  trouble,  he  set  out  to 
go  to  him.  Bragwell  burst  into  a  violent  fit  of 
tears  when  he  saw  him,  and  when  he  could 
speak,  said,  *  This  trial  is  more  than  I  can  bear.' 
Mr.  Worthy  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
when  he  was  a  little  composed,  said, '  I  will  tell 
ySi  a  short  story — There  was  in  ancient  times 
a  famous  man  who  was  a  slave.  His  master, 
who  was  very  good  to  him,  one  day  gave  him  a 
bitter  melon,  and  bade  him  eat  it :  he  ate  it  up 
without  one  word  of  complaint — **  How  was  it 
possible,"  said  the  master, "  for  you  to  eat  so 
very  nauseous  and  disagreeable  a  fruit  V" — The 
slave  replied, "  My  good  master,  I  have  received 
so  many  favours  from  your  bounty,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  if  I  should  once  in  my  life  eat  one  bit- 
ter melon  from  your  hands." — ^This  generous 
answer  so  struck  the  master,  that  the  history 
says  he  gave  him  his  liberty.  With  such  sub- 
missive sentiments,  my  friend,  should  m«ui  re- 
ceive his  portion  of  sufferings  from  Grod,  firom 
whom  he  receives  so  many  blessings.  You  in 
particular  have  received  **much  good  at  the 
hand  of  God,  shall  you  not  receive  evil  also?"  ' 

*  O  !  Mr.  Worthy  !'  said  Bragwell,  this  blow 
is  too  heavy  for  me,  I  cannot  survive  this  shock  : 
I  do  not  desire  it,  I  only  wish  to  die.' — '  We 
are  very  apt  to  talk  most  of  dying  when  we  are 
least  fit  for  it,'  said  Worthy.  *  This  is  not  the 
language  of  that  submission  which  makes  us 
prepare  for  death;  but  of  that  despair  which 
makes  us  out  of  humour  with  life.  O !  Mr.  Brag- 
well !  you  are  indeed  disappointed  of  the  grand 
ends  which  made  life  so  delightful  to  you ;  but 
till  your  heart  is  humbled,  till  you  are  brought 
to  a  serious  conviction  of  sin,  till  you  are  brought 
to  see  what  is  the  true  end  of  life,  you  can  have 
no  hope  in  death.  You  think  you  have  no  busi- 
ness on  earth,  because  those  for  whose  sake  you 
too  eagerly  heaped  up  riches  are  no  more.  But 
is  there  not  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  some 
afflicted  being  whom  you  may  yet  relieve,  some 
modest  merit  which  you  may  bring  forward 
some  helpless  creature  you  may  save  by  your 
advice,  some  perishing  Christian  you  may  sue* 
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tain  by  your  wealth  ?  When  you  have  no  sine 
of  yoar  own  to  repent  of^  no  mercies  of  God  to 
be  thankful  for,  no  miseries  of  others  to  relieve, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  I  consent  you  should 
sink  down  in  despair,  and  call  on  death  to  re- 
lieve you.' 

.  Mr.  Worthy  attended  his  afflicted  friend  to 
the  funeral  of  his  unhappy  daughter  and  her 
babe.  The  solemn  service,  the  committing  his 
late  gay  and  beautiful  daughter  to  darkness,  to 
worms,  and  to  corruption; — the  sight  of  the 
dead  infant,  for  whose  sake  he  had  rosumed  all 
his  schemes  of  vanity  and  covetousness,  when 
he  thought  he  had  eot  the  better  of  them ; — the 
melancholy  conviction  that  all  human  prosperity 
ends  in  aghes  to  asAes,  and  dual  to  dust,  has 
brouffht  down  Mr.  BragwelPs  self-sufficient  and 
haughty  soul  into  something  of  that  humble 
frame  in  which  Mr.  Worthy  had  wished  to  see 
it  As  soon  as  they  returned  home,  he  was  be- 
ffinning  to  seize  the  favourable  moment  for  fix- 
ing these  serious  impressions,  when  they  were 
unseasonably  interrupted  by  the  parish  officer, 
who  came  to  ask  Mr.  Bragwell  what  he  was  to 
do  with  a  poor  dying  woman  who  was  travelling 
the  country  with  her  child,  and  was  taken  in  a 
fit  under  the  church-yard  wall  ?  *  At  first  they 
thought  she  was  dead,*  said  the  roan,  *  but  find- 
ing she  still  breathed,  they  have  carried  her  into 
the  workhouse  till  she  could  give  some  account 
of  herself.* 

Mr.  Bragwell  was  impatient  at  the  interrup- 
tion, which  was  indeed  unseasonable,  and  told 
the  man  that  he  was  at  that  time  too  much 
overcome  by  sorrow  to  attend  to  business,  but 
he  would  give  him  an  answer  to-morrow.  *Bot, 
my  friend,*  said  Mr.  Worthy,  *  the  poor  woman 
may  die  to-night ;  your  mind  is  indeed  not  in  a 
frame  for  worldly  business ;  but  there  is  no  sor- 
row too  great  to  forbid  our  attending  the  colls 
of  duty.  An  act  of  Christian  charity  will  not 
disturb,  but  improve  the  seriousness  of  your 
spirit ;  and  though  you  cannot  dry  your  own 
tears,  Grod  may  in  great  mercy  permit  you  to 
dry  those  of  another.  This  may  be  one  of  those 
occasions  for  which  I  told  you  life  was  worth 
keeping.  Do  let  us  see  this  woman.* — Brag- 
well  was  not  in  a  state  either  to  consent  or  re- 
fuse, and  his  friend  drew  him  to  the  workhouse, 
about  the  door  of  which  stood  a  crowd  of  people. 
'She  is  not  dead,*  said  one,  'she  moves  her 
head.* — *  But  she  wants  air,*  said  all  o£  them, 
while  they  all,  according  to  custom,  pushed  so 
close  upon  her  that  it  was  impossible  she  could 
get  any.  A  fine  boy  of  two  or  three  years  old 
stood  by  her,  crying,  *  Mammy  is  dead,  mammy 
is  starved.*  Mr.  Worthy  made  up  to  the  poor 
woman,  holding  his  friend  by  the  arm  :  in  or- 
der to  ?ive  her  air  he  untied  a  large  black  bon- 
net  which  hid  her  face,  when  Mr.  Bragwell,  at 
that  moment  casting  his  eyes  on  her  saw  in  this 
poor  stranger  the  face  of  his  own  runaway 
daughter,  Mrs.  Incle.  He  groaned,  but  could 
not  speak  ;  and  as  he  was  turning  away  to  con- 
ceal his  anguish,  the  little  boy  fondly  caught 
hold  of  his  hand,  lisping  out, — '  O  stay  and  give 
mammy  some  bread  !*  His  heart  yearned  to- 
wards the  child ;  he  grasped  his  little  hand  in 
his,  while  he  sorrowfully  said  to  Mr.  Worthy, 
*  It  is  too  much,  send  away  the  people.    It  is 


my  dear  naughty  child ;  *  my  punithmcnt  i$ 
greater  than  J  can  bearJ*  *  Mr.  Worthy  desired 
the  people  to  go  and  leave  the  stranger  to  tliem  ; 
but  by  this  time  she  was  no  stranger  to  any 
of  them.  Pale  and  meagre  as  was  her  face, 
and  poor  and  shabby  as  was  her  dress,  the  proud 
and  flaunting  Miss  Polly  Bragwell  was  easily 
known  by  every  one  present.  They  went  away, 
but  with  the  mean  revenge  of  little  minds,  they 
paid  themselves  by  abuse,  for  all  the  airs  and 
insolence  they  ha!d  once  endured  from  her. — 
'  Pride  must  have  a  fall,*  said  one.  *  I  remem- 
ber when  she  was  too  good  to  speak  to  a  poor 
body,*  said  another.  *  Where  are  her  flounces 
and  furbelows  now  7  It  is  come  home  to  her  at 
last :  her  child  looks  as  if  he  would  be  glad  of 
the  worst  bit  she  formerly  denied  us.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Bragwell  had  sunk 
into  an  old  wicker  chair  which  stood  behind, 
and  groaned  out,  '  Lord,  forgive  my  hard  heart ! 
Lord,  subdue  my  proud  heart,  create  a  clean 
hearty  O  God  !  and  renew  a  right  epirit  within 
m«.*  This  was  perhaps  the  first  words  of  genu- 
ine prayer  he  had  ever  oflered  up  in  his  yi^bole 
life.  Worthy  overheard  it,  and  in  his  heart  re- 
joiced ;  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  talking,  but 
doing.  He  asked  Bragwell  what  was  to  be 
done  with  the  unfortunate  woman,  who  now 
seemed  to  recover  fast,  but  she  did  not  see  them, 
for  they  were  behind.  She  embraced  her  boy, 
and  faintly  said, '  My  child  what  shall  we  do  7 
/  wiU  arise  and  go  to  my  father,  and  say  unio 
him,  father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven  and 
before  thee,*  This  was  a  joyful  sound  to  Mr. 
Worthy,  who  was  inclined  to  hope  that  her 
heart  might  be  as  much  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter as  her  circumstances  were  altered  for  the 
worse ;  and  he  valued  the  ffoods  of  fortune  so 
little,  and  contrition  of  soul  so  much,  that  he 
began  to  think  the  change  on  the  whole  might 
be  a  happy  one.  The  boy  then  sprung  from  hib 
mother,  and  ran  to  Bragwell,  saying,  *  Do  be 
good  to  mammy.'  Mrs.  Incle  looking  round, 
now  perceived  her  father ;  she  fell  at  his  feet, 
saying,  *  O  forgive  your  guilty  child,  and  save 
your  innocent  one  from  starving!* — Bragwell 
sunk  down  by  her,  and  prayed  God  to  forgive 
both  her  and  himself  in  terms  of  genuine  8or« 
row.  To  hear  words  of  real  penitence  and 
heart-folt  prayer  from  this  onoe  high-minded 
father  and  vain  daughter,  was  music  to  Wor. 
thy's  ears,  who  thought  this  moment  of  out- 
ward misery  was  the  only  joyful  one  he  had 
ever  spent  in  the  Bragwell  family. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  interfore,  but  to  let 
the  father's  own  foelings  work  out  the  way  into 
which  he  was  to  act 

Bragwell  said  nothing,  but  slowly  led  to  his 
own  house,  hold  in  sf  the  little  boy  by  the  hand, 
and  pointing  to  Worthy  to  assist  the  foeble 
steps  of  his  daughter,  who  once  more  entered 
her  father's  doors ;  but  the  dread  of  seeing  her 
mother  quite  overpowered  her. — Mrs.  Bragwell*s 
heart  was  not  changed,  but  sorrow  had  weak- 
ened  her  powers  of  resistance  ;  and  she  rather 
suffered  her  daughter  to  come  in,  than  gave  her 
a  kind  reception.  She  was  more  astonished 
than  pleased  ;  and  even  in  this  trying  moment, 
was  more  disgusted  with  the  little  boy's  mean 
clothes,  than  delighted  with  his  rosy  face.    Aft 
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Mwn  as  the  was  a  little  raoovered,  Mr.  BrtLg" 
well  desired  his  daag^hter  to  tell  him  how  she 
happened  to  be  at  that  place  at  that  time. 

In  a  weak  ▼oioe  she  began ;  *  My  tale,  sir,  is 
short,  but  mournful.* — Now,  I  am  very  sorry 
that  my  readers  most  wait  for  this  short,  but 
mournml  tale,  a  little  longer. 


PART  VII. 

MRS.  INCLK*S  sToar. 

*  I  LEFT  your  house  dear  father,'  said  Mrs. 
Incle,  *  with  a  heart  full  of  vain  triumph.  I  had 
no  doubt  but  my  husband  was  a  great  man,  who 
put  on  that  disguise  to  obtain  my  hand.  Judge 
then  what  I  felt  to  find  that  he  was  a  needy  im- 
postor, who  wanted  my  money,  but  did  not  care 
tor  me.  This  discover y,  though  it  mortiBed, 
did  not  humble  me.  I  had  neiUier  affection  to 
bear  with  the  man  who  had  deceived  me,  nor 
religion  to  improve  by  the  disappointment  I 
have  found  that  change  of  circumstanoes  does 
not  change  the  heart,  till  God  is  pleased  to  do 
it  My  misfortune  only  taught  me  to  rebel 
more  against  him.  I  thought  (Sod  unjust;  I 
accused  my  father,  I  was  envious  of  my  sister, 
I  hated  my  husband ;  but  never  once  did  I  blame 
myself. 

*  My  husband  picked  up  a  wretched  subsis- 
tence by  joining  himself  to  any  low  scheme  of 
idle  pleasure  that  was  going  on.  He  would 
follow  a  mountebank,  carry  a  dice-box,  or  fid- 
die  at  a  fair.  He  was  always  taunting  me  for 
that  gentility  on  which  I  so  much  valued  my- 
self^— *  If  I  had  married  a  poor  working  girl,' 
said  he,  she  eould  now  have ^t  her  bread; 
but  a  fine  lady  without  money  is  a  disgrace  to 
herself^  a  burthen  to  her  husband,  and  a  plague 
to  society.'  Every  trial  which  affection  might 
have  made  lighter,  we  doubled  by  animosity : 
at  length  my  husband  was  detected  in  using 
false  dice ;  he  fought  with  his  accuser,  both  were 
seised  by  a  press-gang,  and  sent  to  sea.  I  was 
now  lefl  to  the  wide  world ;  and  miserable  as  I 
had  thouffht  myself  before,  I  soon  found  there 
were  higher  degrees  of  misery.  I  was  near 
my  time,  without  bread  for  myself,  or  hope  for 
my  child.  I  set  out  on  foot  in  search  of  the 
Tillage  where  I  had  heard  my  husband  lay  his 
friendjs  lived.  It  was  a  severe  trial  to  my  proud 
heart  to  stoop  to  those  low  people ;  but  hunger  is 
not  delicate,  and  I  was  near  perishing.  My 
husband's  parents  received  me  kindly,  saying, 
that  though  they  had  nothing  but  what  they 
earned  by  their  labour,  yet  I  was  weloome  to 
share  their  hard  fare ;  for  they  trusted  that  Grod 
who  sent  mouths  would  send  meat  alsa — ^They 
gave  me  a  small  room  in  their  cottage,  and  fur- 
nished me  with  many  necessaries,  which  they 
denied  themselves.' 

*  O !  my  child  !'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  every 
word  cuts  me  to  the  heart  These  poor  people 
gladly  gave  thee  of  their  little,  while  thy  rich 
parents  left  thee  to  starve*' 

*How  shall  I  own,'  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
*that  all  this  goodness  could  not  sofUn  my 
heart ;  for  God  had  not  yet  touched  it  I  re- 
ooived  all  their  kindness  as  a  favour  done  to 


them ;  and  thought  them  sufficiently  rewarded 
for  their  attentions  by  the  rank  and  merit  of 
their  daughter-in-law.  When  my  father  brought 
me  home  any  little  dainty  which  he  could  pick 
up,  and  my  mother  kindly  dressed  it  for  me,  I 
would  not  condescend  to  eat  it  with  them,  but 
devoured  it  sullenly  in  my  little  garret  alone  - 
suffering  them  to  fetch  and  carry  every  thing 
I  wanted.  As  m^  haughty  behaviour  was  not 
likely  to  gain  their  affection,  it  was  plain  they 
did  not  love  me :  and  as  I  had  no  notion  that 
tliere  were  any  motives  to  good  actions  but 
fondness,  or  sefeinterest,  I  was  puzzled  to  know 
what  could  make  them  so  kind  to  me ;  for  of 
the  powerful  and  constraining  law  of  Christian 
charity  I  was  quite  ignorant  To  cheat  the 
weary  hours,  I  looked  about  for  some  books,  and 
found,  among  a  few  others  of  the  same  cast, 
*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in 
the  Soul.'  But  ail  those  sort  of  books  were  ad- 
dressed to  ttntiers ;  now  as  I  knew  I  was  not  a 
sinner,  I  threw  them  away  in  disgust  Indeed 
they  were  ill  suited  to  a  taste  formed  by  plays 
and  novels,  to  which  reading  I  chiefly  trace  my 
ruin ;  for,  vain  as  I  was,  I  should  never  have 
been  guilty  of  so  wild  a  step  as  to  run  away, 
had  not  ray  heart  been  tainted  and  my  imagina- 
tion inflamed  by  those  pernicious  books. 

*  At  length  my  little  George  was  bom.  This 
added  to  the  burthen  I  had  brought  on  this  poor 
family,  but  it  did  not  diminish  their  kindness ; 
and  we  continued  to  share  their  scanty  fare 
without  any  upbraiding  on  their  part,  or  any 
gratitude  on  mine.  Even  this  poor  b«by  did 
not  soften  my  heart;  I  wept  over  him,  indeed, 
day  and  night,  bat  they  were  tears  of  despair ; 
I  was  always  idle,  and  wasted  those  hours  in 
sinful  murmurs  at  his  fate,  which  I  should 
have  employed  in  trying  to  maintain  him* 
Hardship,  grief,  and  impatience,  at  length 
brought  on  a  fever.  Death  seemed  now  at 
hand,  and  I  felt  a  gloomy  satisfaction  in  the 
thought  of  being  rid  of  my  miseries,  to  which 
I  fear  was  added  a  sullen  joy,  to  think  that 
yon,  sir,  and  my  mother,  would  be  plagued 
to  hear  of  my  death  when  it  would  be  too 
late;  and  in  this  your  grief  I  anticipated  a 
gloomy  sort  of  revenge.  But  it  pleased  my 
merciful  God  not  to  let  me  thus  perish  in  my 
sins.  My  poor  mother-in-law  sent  for  a  good 
clergyman,  who  pointed  out  the  danger  of  dying 
in  that  hard  and  unconverted  state  so  forcibly, 
that  I  shuddered  to  find  on  what  a  dreadful 
precipice  I  stood.  He  prayed  with  me,  and 
for  me  so  earnestly,  that  at  length  God,  who  is 
sometimes  pleased  to  magnify  his  own  glory 
in  awakening  those  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  was  pleased  of  his  free  grace,  to  open 
my  blind  eves,  and  soflen  my  stony  heart  I 
saw  myself'^a  sinner,  and  prayed  to  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  of  God,  in  comparison  of  which 
the  poverty  and  disgrace  I  now  suffered  appear- 
ed as  nothing.  To  a  soul  convinced  of  sin,  the 
news  of  a  Redeemer  was  a  joyful  sound.  In^ 
stead  of  reproaching  Providence,  or  blaming 
ray  parents,  or  abusing  my  husband,  I  now 
learnt  to  condemn  myself|  to  adore  that  God  who 
had  not  cut  me  off"  in  my  ignorance,  to  pray  for 
pardon  for  the  past,  and  grace  for  the  time  Uf 
come.    I  now  desired  to  submit  to  penury  and 
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hnngw,  M  that  I  might  but  liva  in  the  ftar  of 
God  in  this  world,  and  enjoy  his  favour  in  the 
next.  I  now  learnt  to  compare  my  present 
li^ht  sofferings,  the  cooaequenoe  of  my  own  sin, 
with  those  bitter  sufferings  of  my  Saviour,  which 
he  endured  lor  my  sake,  and  I  was  ashamed  of 
murmuring.  But  self.ignoranoe,  conceit,  and 
Tuity  were  so  rooted  in  me,  that  my  progress 
was  very  gradual,  and  I  had  the  sorrow  to  feel 
how  much  the  power  of  long  bad  habits  keeps 
down  the  growth  of  religion  in  the  heart,  even 
after  the  principle  itself  has  begun  to  take  root 
I  was  so  ignorant  of  divine  things,  that  I  hardly 
knew  words  to  frame  a  prayer ;  but  when  I  got 
acquainted  with  the  Psalms,  I  there  learnt  how 
to  pour  out  the  fiilneas  of  my  heart,  while  in 
the  Gospel  I  rejoiced  to  see  what  great  things 
God  had  done  for  my  soul. 

*  I  now  took  down  once  more  from  the  shelf 

*  Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress  ;*  and  oh !  with 
what  new  eves  did  I  read  it !  I  now  saw  clearly, 
that  not  only  the  thief  and  the  drunkard,  the 
murderer  and  the  adulterer  are  sinners,  for  that 
I  knew  before ;  but  I  found  that  the  unbeliever, 
the  seUish,  the  proud,  the  worldly-minded,  all, 
in  short,  who  live  without  God  in  the  world,  are 
sinners.  I  did  not  now  apply  the  reproofs  I 
met  with  to  my  husband,  or  my  father ;  or  other 
people,  as  I  used  to  do ;  but  brought  them  home 
to  myself.  In  this  book  I  traced,  with  strong 
emotions  and  close  self-applicatioo,  the  sinner 
through  all  his  course ;  his  first  awakening,  his 
convictions*  repentance,  joys,  sorrows,  back- 
sliding, and  recovery,  despondency,  and  delight, 
to  a  triumphant  death-bed ;  and  God  was  pleased 
to  make  it  a  chief  instrument  in  bringing  me  to 
himself.  *  Here  it  is,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 
untying  her  little  bundle,  and  taking  out  a  book ; 
'  accept  it,  my  dear  father,  and  I  will  pray  that 
God  may  bless  it  to  you,  as  He  has  done  to  me. 

*  When  I  was  able  to  come  down,  I  passed 
my  time  with  these  good  old  people,  and  soon 
won  their  affection.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
they  had  very  good  sense,  which  I  never  had 
thought  poor  people  could  have ;  but,  indeed, 
worldly  persons  do  not  know  how  much  religion, 
while  it  mends  the  heart,  enlightens  the  un- 
derstanding also.  I  now  re^rretted  the  even- 
ings I  had  wasted  in  my  solitary  garret,  when 
I  might  have  passed  them  in  reading  the  Bible 
with  these  good  folks.  This  was  their  refVesh- 
ing  cordial  after  a  weary  day,  which  sweetened 
die  pains  of  want  and  age.  I  one  day  express- 
ed my  surprise  that  my  unfortunate  husband, 
the  son  of  such  pious  parents,  should  have  turn- 
ed out  so  ill ;  the  poor  old  man  said  with  tears, 

*  I  fear  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  Eli ; 
our  love  was  of  the  wrong  sort.  Alas !  like 
him,  toe  honoured  our  »on  more  than  Ood^  and 
God  has  smitten  us  fi>r  it  We  showed  him  by 
our  example,  what  was  right ;  but  through  a 
false  indulgence,  we  did  not  correct  him  for 
what  was  wrong.  We  were  blind  to  his  faults. 
He  was  a  handsome  boy,  with  sprightly  parts : 
we  took  too  much  delight  in  these  outward 
things.  He  soon  got  above  our  management, 
and  became  vain,  idle,  and  extravagant;  and 
when  we  sought  to  restrain  him,  it  was  then 
too  late.  We  humbled  ourselves  before  God; 
bat  he  was  pleased  to  make  our  sin  become  its 


own  punishment  Timothy  grew  worse  and 
worse,  till  he  was  forced  to  abscond  for  a  mis^ 
demeanour ;  after  which  we  never  saw  him,  but 
have  often  heard  of  him  changing  from  one 
idle  way  of  life  to  another ;  unwtable  ae  water^ 
he  has  been  a  footman ,  a  soldier,  a  shopman,  a 
gambler,  and  a  strolling  actor.  With>deep  sor- 
row we  trace  back  his  vices  to  our  ungoverned 
fondness ;  that  lively  and  sharp  wit,  by  which 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  on  such  a  variety  of 
wild  schemes,  might,  if  we  had  used  him  to  bear 
reproof  in  his  youth,  have  enabled  him  to  have 
done  great  service  for  Grod  and  his  country. 
But  our  flattery  made  him  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit;  and  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of 
him.  We  indulged  our  own  vanity,  and  have 
destroyed  his  soul.* 

Here  Mr.  Worthy  stopped  Mrs.  Incle,  saying, 
that  whenever  he  heard  it  lamented  that  the 
children  of  pious  parents  often  turned  out  so  ill, 
he  oould  not  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  fre- 
quently something  of  this  sort  of  error  in  the 
bringing  them  up :  he  knew,  indeed,  some  in. 
stances  to  the  contrary,  in  which  the  best  means 
had  failed ;  but  he  believed,  that  from  Eli  the 
priest,  to  Incle  the  labourer,  much  more  than 
half  the  failures  of  this  sort  might  be  traced  to 
some  mistake,  or  vanity,  or  bad  judgment,  or 
sinful  indulgence  in  the  parents. 
^  *  I  now  looked  about,*  continued  Mrs.  Incle, 

*  in  order  to  see  in  what  I  could  assist  my  poor 
mother ;  regretting  more  heartily  than  she  did, 
that  I  knew  no  one  thing  that  was  of  any  une* 
I  was  so  desirous  of  humbling  myself  before  God 
and  her,  that  I  offered  even  to  try  to  wash.* — 

*  You  wash  !*  exclaimed  Bragwelf,  starting  up 
with  great  emotion,  *•  Heaven  forbid,  that  with 
such  a  fortune  and  education.  Miss  Bragwell 
should  be  seen  at  a  washing-tub.*  This  vain 
father,  who  could  bear  to  hear  of  her  distresse» 
and  her  sins,  oould  not  bear  to  hear  of  her 
washing.    Mr.   Worthy  stopped  him,  saying, 

*  As  to  her  fortune,  you  know  you  refused  to 
^ive  her  any ;  and  as  to  her  education,  you  see 
It  had  not  taught  her  how  to  do  any  thing  better. 
I  am  sorry  you  do  not  see  in  this  instance,  the 
beauty  of  Christian  humility.  For  my  own 
part,  I  set  a  greater  value  on  such  an  active 
proof  of  it,  than  on  a  whole  volume  of  profes- 
sions-*— Mr.  firagwell  did  not  quite  understand 
this,  and  Mrs.  Incle  went  on.  *  What  to  do  to 
get  a  penny  I  knew  not  Making  of  filagree, 
or  fringe,  or  card-purses,  or  cutting  out  paper, 
or  dancing  and  singing  was  of  no  use  in  our 
village.  The  shopkeeper,  indeed,  would  have 
taken  me,  if  I  had  known  any  thing  of  accounts  f 
and  the  clergyman  could  have  got  me  a  nursery. 
maid*s  place,  if  I  could  have  done  good  plain- 
work.  I  made  some  awkward  attempts  to  learn 
to  spin  and  knit,  when  my  mother's  wheel  or 
knitting  Uy  by,  but  I  spoiled  both  through  my 
ignorance.  At  last  I  luckily  thought  upon  the 
fine  netting  I  used  to  make  for  my  trimmings, 
and  it  struck  me  that  I  might  turn  this  to  some 
little  account  I  procured  some  twine,  and 
worked  early  and  late  to  make  nets  for  fisher- 
men, and  cabbage-nets.  I  was  so  plessed  that 
I  had  at  last  found  an  opportunity  to  show  my 

good  will  by  this  mean  work,  that  I  regretted  my 
^  ttle  George  was  not  big  enough  to  contxibuts 
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hifl  sinre  to  oat  rapport,  by  traTelliop  about  to 
■ell  my  nets.* 

*  Cabbage-nets  V  exclaimed  Bragwell ;  *  there 
is  no  bearing  thi8.~4^abbage«neC8  !  My  grand- 
son bawk  eabbage-nets !  How  ooald  you  think 
of  BQch  a  scandalous  thing?*  *Sir/  said  Mrs. 
Incle  mildly,  *  I  am  now  convinced  that  nothing 
is  scandalous  which  is  not  wicked.  Besides,  we 
were  in  want ;  and  necessity,  as  well  as  piety, 
would  have  reconciled  me  to  this  me^  trade.* 
Mr.  Brag  well  groaned,  and  bade  her  go  on. 

*  In  the  mean  time  my  little  George  grew  a 
fine  boy ;  and  I  adored  the  goodness  of  God, 
who  in  the  sweetness  of  maternal  love,  had  given 
me  a  reward  for  many  sufierings.  Instead  of 
indulging  a  gloomy  distrust  about  the  fate  of  this 
child,  I  now  resigned  him  to  the  will  of  Grod. 
Instead  of  lamenting  because  he  was  not  likely 
to  be  rich,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  him  up  with 
such  notions  as  might  make  him  contented  to  be 
poor.  I  thought  if  I  could  subdue  all  vanity  and 
selfishness  in  him,  I  should  make  him  a  happier 
man  than  if  I  had  thousands  to  bestow  on  him  ; 
and  I  trusted  that  I  should  be  rewarded  for 
every  painful  act  of  self-denial,  by  the  future 
virtue  and  happiness  of  my  child.  Can  you  be. 
lieve  it,  my  dear  father,  my  days  now  passed 
not  unhappily ;  I  worked  hard  aU  day,  and  that 
alone  is  a  source  of  happiness  beyond  what  the 
idle  can  guess.  Afler  my  child  was  asleep  at 
night,  1  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  to  my  pa- 
rents, whose  eyes  now  began  to  fail  them.  We 
then  thanked  God  over  our  frugal  sapper  of  po- 
tatoes, and  talked  over  the  holy  men  of  old,  the 
saints,  and  the  martyrs,  who  would  have  thought 
our  homely  fare  a  luxury.  We  compared  our 
peace,  and  liberty,  and  safety,  with  their  bonds, 
and  imprisonment,  and  tortures;  and  should 
have  been  ashamed  of  a  murmur.  We  Xh^n 
joined  in  prayer,  in  which  my  absent  parents 
and  my  husband  were  never  foreotten,  and  went 
to  rest  in  charity  with  the  wbols  world,  and  at 
peace  in  our  own  souls.' 

*Oh  I  my  forgiving  child!*  interrupted  Mr. 
Bragwell,  sobbing ;  *  and  didst  thou  really  pray 
for  thy  unnatural  father?  and  didst  thou  lay 
thee  down  in  rest  and  peace  7  Then,  let  me  tell 
thee,  thou  wast  bettor  off  than  thy  mother  and 
I  were. — But  no  more  of  this ;  go  on.' 

*  Whether  my  fiither-in-law  had  worked  be- 
yond his  strength,  in  order  to  support  me  and 
ray  child,  I  know  not,  but  he  was  token  dan- 
gerously ill.  While  he  lay  in  this  stato,  he  re- 
oeived  an  account  that  my  husband  was  dead 
in  the  West- Indies  of  the  yellow  fever,  which 
has  carried  off  such  numbers  of  our  countrymen: 
we  all  wept  together,  and  prayed  that  his  awful 
death  might  quicken  us  in  preparing  for  our 
own.  This  shock,  joined  to  the  fttigue  of  nursing 
her  sick  husband,  soon  brought  my  poor  mother 
to  death's  door.  I  nursed  them  both,  and  felt  a 
satisfaction  in  giving  them  all  I  had  to  bestow, 
my  attendance,  my  tears,  and  my  prayers.  I, 
who  was  once  so  nice  and  so  proud,  so  disdain- 
ful in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  so  impatient  un- 
der the  smallest  inconvenience,  was  now  enabled 
to  glorify  God  by  my  activity  and  by  my  sub- 
mission.  Though  the  sorrows  of  my  heart  were 
enlarged,  I  cast  my  burthen  on  Him  who  cares 
for  the  weary  and  heavy  laden.    Ailer  having 


watehed  by  these  poor  people  the  whote  nighty 
I  sat  down  to  breakfast  on  my  dry  orust  and 
coarse  dish  of  tea,  without  a  murmur :  my  great* 
est  ^rief  was,  lest  I  should  bring  away  the  in- 
fection to  my  dear  boy ;  for  the  fever  was  now 
become  putrid.  I  prayed  to  know  what  it  was 
my  duty  to  do  between  my  dying  parente  and 
my  helpless  child.  To  teke  care  of  the  sick  and 
aged,  seemed  to  be  my  first  duty ;  so  I  ofiered 
up  my  child  to  Him  who  is  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  and  he  in  mercy  spared  him  to 
me. 

*The  cheerful  piety  with  which  these  good 
people  breathed  their  last,  proved  to  me,  that  the 
temper  of  mind  with  which  the  pious  poor  com- 
monly meet  death,  is  the  grand  compensation 
made  them  by  Providence  for  all  the  hardships 
of  their  Inferior  condition.  If  they  have  had  few 
joys  and  comforts  in  life  already,  and  have  still 
fewer  hopes  in  store,  is  not  all  fully  made  up  to 
them  by  their  being  enabled  to  leave  this  world 
with  stronger  desires  of  heaven,  and  without 
those  bitter  regrete  after  the  good  things  of  this 
life,  which  add  to  the  dying  tortures  of  the 
worldly  rich?  To  the  forlorn  and  destitute, 
death  is  not  so  terrible  as  it  is  to  him  who  »it$ 
at  ea$e  in  hit  pogaestiont,  and  who  fears  that 
this  night  his  soul  shall  be  required  of  him.' 

Mr.  Bragwell  felt  this  remark  more  deeply 
than  his  daughter  meant  he  should.  He  wept, 
and  bade  her  proceed. 

*  I  followed  my  departed  parente  to  the  same 
grave,  and  wept  over  them,  but  not  as  one  who 
had  no  hope.  They  had  neither  houses  nor  lands 
to  leave  met  but  they  left  me  their  Bible,  their 
blessing,  and  their  example,  of  which  I  humbly 
truflt  I  shall  feel  the  l>enefite  when  all  the  riches 
of  this  world  shall  have  an  end.  Their  few 
effects,  consisting  of  some  poor  household  goods, 
and  some  working-tools,  hardly  sufficed  to  pay 
their  funeral  expenses.  I  was  soon  attecked 
with  the  same  fever,  and  saw  myself,  as  I 
thought,  dying  the  second  time;  my  danger 
was  the  same,  but  my  views  were  changed.  I 
now  saw  eternity  in  a  more  awful  light  tlian  I 
had  done  before,  when  I  wickedly  thought  death 
might  be  gloomily  called  upon  as  a  refuge  from 
every  common  trouble.  Though  I  had  8t||  rea- 
son to  be  humble  on  account  of  my  sin,  yet,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  saw  death  stripped  of  his 
sting  and  robbed  of  his  terrors,  tArougA  him  who 
lotea  m«,  and  gave  him$elf  for  me  ;  and  in  the 
extremity  of  pain,  my  wul  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Saviour^ 

*  I  recovered,  however,  and  was  chiefly  sup. 
ported  by  the  kind  clergyman's  charity.  When 
I  felt  myself  nourished  and  cheered  by  a  little 
toa  or  broth,  which  he  daily  sent  me  from  bis 
own  slender  provision,  my  heart  smote  mc,  to 
think  how  I  had  daily  sat  down  at  home  to  a 
plentiful  dinner,  without  any  sense  of  thankfuU 
ness  for  my  own  abundance,  or  without  inquir. 
ing  whether  my  poor  sick  neighbours  were 
starving :  and  I  sorrowfully  remembered,  that 
what  my  poor  sister  and  I  used  to  waste  through 
daintiness,  would  now  have  comforUbly  fed  my- 
self and  child.  Believe  me,  my  dear  mother,  a 
labouring  man  who  has  been  brought  low  by  a 
fever,  might  ofVen  be  restored  to  his  work  some 
weeks  sooner,  if  on  his  recovery  he  was  noo* 
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riahed  and  strengthened  by  a  good  bit  from  a 


farmer's  table.  Less  than  is  oflen  thrown  to  a 
faYonrite  spaoiel  wonld  suffice ;  so  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  almost  nothine'  to  the  giver, 
while  to  the  reeeiver  it  would  bring  health,  and 
strength,  and  comfort,  and  recruited  life*  And 
it  is  with  regret  I  must  obserroi  that  young 
women  in  our  station  are  less  attentire  to  the 
eomfbrts  of  the  poor,  less  active  in  visiting  the 
cottages  of  the  sick,  less  desirous  of  instructing 
the  young,  and  working  fbr  the  aged,  than  many 
ladies  ofliigher  rank.  The  multitude  of  oppor- 
tunities of  this  sort  which  we  neglect,  among 
the  families  of  our  father's  distressed  tenants 
and  workmen,  will  I  fear,  one  day  appear 
against  us. 

'  By  the  time  I  was  tolerably  recovered,  I  was 
forced  to  leave  the  house.     1  had  no  human 
prospect  of  subsistence.  I  humbly  asked  of  God 
to  direct  my  steps,  and  to  give  me  entire  obe- 
dience to  his  will.    I  then  cast  my  eye  mourn- 
fully  on  my  child ;  and  though  prayer  had  re- 
lieved my  heart  of  a  load  which  without  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,   my  tears  flowed  fast, 
while  I  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul. 
How  many  hired  »eroarU9  of  my  father  have 
bread  enough,  and  to  spare,  and  I  perioh  toith 
hunger.    This  text  appeared  a  kind  of  answer 
to  my  prayer,  and  gave  me  courage  to  make  one 
more  attempt  to  soucn  you  in  my  favour.   I  re- 
solved to  set  out  directly  to  find  yon,  to  confess 
my  disobedience,  and  to  beg  a  scanty  pittance, 
with  which  I  and  my  child  might  be  meanly 
supported  in  some  distant  country,  where  we 
should  not,  by  our  presence,  disgrace  our  more 
happy  relations.    We  set  out  and  travelled  as 
fast  as  my  weak  health  and  poor  Greorge's  little 
fbet  and  ra?ffed  shoes  would  permit   I  brought 
a  little  bundle  of  snob  work  and  necessaries  as 
I  had  left,  by  selling  which  we  subsisted  on  the 
road.* — *  I  hope,'  interrupted  Bragwell,  *  there 
were  no  cabbage-nets  in  it  ?* — *  At  least,*  said 
her  mother,  *  I  hope  you  did  not  sell  them  near 
home  ?* — *  No ;  I  bad  none  lefl,  said  Mrs.  Incle, 
*■  or  I  should  have  done  it    I  got  many  a  lift  in 
a  wagon  for  my  child  and  my  bundle,  which 
was  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  should  have  had 
botlOo  carry.    And  here  I  cannot  help  saying, 
I  wish  drivers  would  not  be  too  hard  in  their 
demands,  if  they  help  a  poor  sick  traveller  on  a 
mile  or  two,  it  proves  a  great  relief  to  weary 
bodies  and  naked  feet;  and  such  little  cheap 
charities  may  be  considered  as  the  cup  of  cold 
water,  which,  if  given  on  right  grounds,  ohall 
not  lose  its  rewardJ*     Here  Bragwell  sighed  to 
think  that  when  mounted  on  his  fine  bay  mare, 
or  driving  his  neat  chaise,  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  the  poor  way-Worn  fix>t 
traveller  was  not  e^itallv  at  his  ease,  nor  had  it 
ever  occurred  to  him  that  shoes  were  a  neces- 
sary accommodation.    Those  who  want  nothing 
are  apt  to  forget  how  many  there  are  who  want 
every  thing.  Mrs.  Incle  went  on  :  *  I  got  to  this 
village  about  seven  this  evening ;  and  while  I 
sat  on  the  church  yard  wall  to  rest  and  meditate 
how  I  should  make  myself  known  at  home,  t 
saw  a  funeral;  I  inquired  whose  it  was,  and 
learnt  it  was  my  sister's.    This  was  too  much 
fbr  me,  and  1  sank  down  in  a  fit,  and  knew  no- 
thing that  happened  to  me  from  that  moment. 
VeL.L  L 


till  I  found  myself  in  thd  wdtkhouse  with  mj 
father  and  Mr.  Worthy.' 

Here  Mrs.  Incle  stopped.  Grief,  shame,  pride, 
and  remorse,  had  quite  overcome  Mr.  Bragwell. 
He  wept  like  a  child,  and  said  he  hoped  his 
daughter  would  pray  fbr  him ;  fbr  that  he  was 
not  m  a  condition  to  pray  for  himself,  though  he 
found  nothing  else  could  give  him  any  comfort* 
His  deep  dejection  brought  on  a  fit  of  sicknesK 
*  O !  said  he,  I  now  begin  to  feel  an  expression 
in  the  sacrament  which  I  used  to  repeat  without 
thinking  it  had  any  meaning,  the  remembrandi 
of  my  sing  i$  grievous,  the  burthen  of  them  to  iiu 
tolerable.    O !  it  is  awful  to  think  what  a  sinner 
a  man  may  be,  and  yet  retain  a  decent  charac*> 
ter !  How  many  thousands  are  in  my  condition, 
taking  to  themselves  all  the  credit  of  their  pros, 
perity,  instead  of  giving  God  the  glory  !  heaping 
up  riches  to  their  hurt,  instead  of  dealing  their 
bread  to  the  hungry !  O!  let  those  who  hear  of 
the  Bragwell  family,  never  say  that  vanity  i»  a 
little  tin.    In  me  it  has  been  the  fruitful  parent 
of  a  thousand  sins — selfishness,   hardness  of 
heart,  forgetfulness  of  Grod.    In  one  of  my  sons, 
vanity  was  the  cause  of  rapine,  injustice  extra- 
vagance, ruin,  self-murden  Both  my  daughters 
were  undone  by  vanity,  though  it  only  wore  th^ 
more  harmless  shape  of  dress,  idleness,  and  dis. 
sipation.    The  husband  of  my  daughter  Incle  it 
destroyed,  by  leading  him  to  live  above  his  sta* 
tion,  and  to  despise  labour.    Vanity  ensnared 
the  souls  even  of  his  pious  parents,  for  while  it 
led  them  to  wish  their  son  in  a  better  condition,* 
it  led  them  to  allow  such  indulgences  as  were 
unfit  for  his  own.  O !  you  who  hear  of  us,  hum» 
ble  yourselves  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  | 
resist  hi^h  thoughts ;  let  every  imagination  btf 
brought  into  obedience  to  the  Son  of  God.    If 
vou  set  a  value  on  finery  look  into  that  grave  |f 
behold  the  mouldering  body  of  my  Betsey,  who 
now  says  to  Corruption,  Ihiu  art  my  father,  and 
to  the  tfform,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sisten 
Look  to  the  bloody  and  brainless  head  of  her 
husband.  O,  Mr.  Worthy,  how  does  Providence 
mock  at  human  foresight !  I  have  been  greedy  ' 
of  gain,  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Squeexe  might  be  a 
great  man ;  he  is  dead  ;  while  the  child  of  Ti* 
mothy  Incle,  whom  I  had  doomed  to  beggary, 
will  be  my  heir.  Mr.  Worthy,  to  you  I  commit 
this  boy's  education ;  teach  mm  to  value  his  im* 
mortal  soul  more,  and  the  good  things  of  thiff 
lifo  less  than  I  have  done.    Bring  him  up  in  th«r 
fear  of  God,  and  in  the  government  of  his  pas- 
sions.    Teach  him  that  unbelief  and  pride  are 
at  the  root  of  all  sin.    I  have  found  this  to  my 
cost    I  trusted  in  my  riches ;  I  said,  "  to-mor- 
row shall  be  as  this  day  and  more  abundant"  I 
did  not  remember  that  for  all  these  things  God 
would  bring  me  tojudgnumt.  1  am  not  sure  that 
*I  believed  m  a  judgment:  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
believed  in  a  God.' 

Bragwell  at  length  grew  better,  but  he  never 
recovered  his  spirits.  The  conduct  of  Mrs.  Incle 
through  lifo  was  that  of  an  humble  Christian. 
She  sold  all  her  sister's  finery  which  her  father 
had  given  her,  and  gave  the  money  to  the  poor ; 
saying,  *  It  did  not  become  one  who  profossed 
penitence  to  return  to  tho  gayeties  of  lifo.*  Mr. 
Bragwell  did  not  oppose  this ;  not  that  he  had 
fully  acquired  a  just  notioii  of  the  sel^denying 
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spirit  of  religion,  but  havinff  &  head  not  very 
clear  at  making  distinctiona,  he  was  never  able, 
after  the  sight  of  Squeeze's  mangled  bodjr,  to 
think  of  gayety  and  grandeur,  without  think- 
ing  at  the  same  time  of  a  pistol  and  bloody  brains; 
for,  at  his  first  introduction  into  gay  life  had 
presented  him  with  all  these  objects  at  one  view, 
he  never  afterwards  could  separate  them  in  his 
mind.  He  even  kept  his  fine  beaufet  of  plate 
always  shut ;  because  it  brought  to  his  mind  the 
grand  unpaid-fbr  sideboard  that  he  had  seen  laid 
out  (or  Mr.  Squeeze's  supper,  to  the  remem- 
brance of  which  he  oould  not  help  tacking  the 
idea  of  debts,  prisons,  executions,  and  self- 
murder. 


Mr.  BragwelPs  heart  had  been  so  buried  ki 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  evil  habits  bad  be- 
come so  rooted  in  him,  that  the  progress  be 
made  in  religion  was  very  slow ;  yet  he  earn- 
estly prayed  and  struggled  against  sin  and 
vanity ;  and  when  his  unfeeling  wife  declared 
she  oould  not  love  the  boy  unless  he  was  called 
by  their  name  instead  of  Inde,  Mr.  Bragwell 
would  never  consent,  saying  he  stood  in  need 
of  every  help  against  pride.  He  also  got  the 
letter  which  Squeeze  wrote  just  before  he  shot 
himself^  framed  and  glazed ;  this  he  hung  up 
in  his  chamber,  and  made  it  a  rule  to  go  and 
resd  it  as  often  as  he  found  his  heart  disposed  to 

VAfriTT. 


♦TIS  ALL  FOR  THE  BEST.* 


*  It  is  all  for  the  best,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
whenever  any  misfortune  befel  her.  She  had 
eot  such  a  habit  of  vindicating  Providence,  that 
instead  of  weeping  and  wailing  under  the  most 
trying  dispensations,  her  chiefcare  was  to  con- 
vince herself  and  others,  that  however  great 
might  be  her  sufferings,  and  however  little  they 
oould  be  accounted  for  at  present,  yet  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  oould  not  but  do  right 
Instead  of  trying  to  clear  herself  from  any  pos- 
sible blame  that  might  attach  to  her  under  those 
misfortunes  which,  to  speak  after  the  manner 
of  men,  she  might  seem  not  to  have  detervedt 
she  was  always  the  first  to  justify  Him  who  had 
inflicted  it  It  was  not  that  she  superstitiously 
converted  every  visitation  into  a  punUhment; 
she  entertained  more  correct  ideas  of  that  God 
who  overrules  all  events.  She  knew  that  some 
c^amities  were  sent  to  exercise  her  faith,  others 
to  purify  her  heart ;  some  to  chastise  her  rebel- 
lious will,  and  all  to  remind  her  that  this  *•  was 
not  her  rest ;'  that  this  world  was  not  the  scene, 
for  the  full  and  final  display  of  retributive  Jus- 
tice. The  honour  of  God  was  dearer  to  her  than 
her  own  credit,  and  her  chief  desire  was  to  turn 
all  events  to  his  glory. 

Though  Mrs.  Simpson  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman,  and  the  widow  of  a  genteel  trades- 
man, she  bad  been  reduced  by  a  succession  of 
misfortunes,  to  accept  of  a  room  in  an  alms- 
house. Instead  of  repining  at  the  change ;  in- 
stead  of  dwelling  on  her  former  gentility  and 
saying,  *  how  handsomely  she  had  lived  once ; 
and  how  hard  it  was  to  be  reduced ;  and  she 
little  thought  ever  to  end  her  days  in  an  alms- 
house ;'  which  is  the  common  language  of  thoee 
who  were  never  so  well  off  before ;  she  was 
thankful  that  such  sn  asylum  was  provided  for 
want  and  age ;  and  blessed  God  that  it  was  to 
the  Christian  dispensation  alone  that  such  pious 
institutions  owed  their  birth. 

One  fine  evening,  as  she  was  sitting  reading 
her  Bible  on  the  little  bench  shaded  with  honey- 
suckles, just  before  her  door,  who  should  oome 
and  sit  down  by  ber  but  Mrs.  Betty,  who  had 


formerly  been  lady's  maid  at  the  nobleman's 
house  in  the  village  of  which  Mrs.  Simpson's 
father  had  been  minister. — Betty,  after  a  life  of 
vanity,  was,  by  a  train  of  misfortunes,  brought 
to  this  very  alms-house;  and  though  she  had 
taken  no  care  by  frugality  and  prudence  to  avoid 
it,  she  thought  it  a  hardship  and  disgrace,  ia 
stead  of  being  thankful,  as  she  ought  to  have 
been,  for  such  a  retreat  At  first  she  did  not 
know  Mrs.  Simpson ;  her  large  bonnet,  cloak, 
and  brown  stuff  gown  (for  she  always  made  her 
appearance  conform  to  her  circumstances)  being 
very  different  from  the  dress  she  had  been  used 
to  wear  when  Mrs.  Betty  has  seen  her  dining  at 
the  great  house  ;  and  time  and  sorrow  had  much 
altered  her  countenance.  But  when  Mrs.  Simp- 
son kindly  addressed  her  as  an  old  acquaintance, 
she  screamed  with  surprise — *  What !  you,  ma- 
dam ?'  cried  she :  *  you  in  an  alms-house,  living 
on  charity  :  *  you,  who  used  to  be  so  charitable 
yourself,  that  you  never  suffered  any  distress  in 
the  parish  which  you  could  prevent  7'  *  That 
may  be  one  reason,  Betty,'  replied  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, *  why  Providence  has  provided  this  refuge 
for  my  old  age. — And  my  heart  overflows  wilii 
gratitude  when  I  look  back  on  his  goodness. 

*  No  such  great  goodness,  methinks,'  said  Betty; 

*  why  you  were  born  and  bred  a  lady,  and  are 
now  reduced  to  live  in  an  alms-house.  *  Betty, 
I  was  born  and  bred  a  sinner,  undeserving  of 
the  mercies  I  have  received.'  'No  such  great 
mercies,'  said  Batty.  *  Why,  I  heard  you  had 
been  turned  out  of  doors ;  that  your  husband 
had  broke ;  and  that  you  had  been  in  danger  of 
starving,  though  I  did  not  know  what  was  be- 
come of  you.  *  It  is  all  true,  Betty,  glory  bo  tor 
Grod  !  it  is  all  true. 

*  Well,*  said  Betty,  *  you  are  an  odd  sort  of  a 
gentlewoman.  If  from  a  prosperous  condition 
I  had  been  made  a  bankrupt,  a  widow,  and  a 
beggar,  I  should  have  thought  it  no  such  mighty 
matter  to  be  thankful  for :  but  there  is  no  ac- 
counting  for  taste.  The  neighbours  used  to  say 
that  all  your  troubles  must  needs  be  a  judgment 
upon  you ;  but  I  who  knew  how  good  you  were, 


*  A  profltirate  wit  of  a  ndifhbourinff  ooantry  having  attemptad  to  turn  this  doetrlas  Into  ridicule,  undler  ths 
same  title  hisre  amumed,  it  occurred  to  ihs  author  that  it  inijiii  not  bs  altnyethu'r  ufels<i<i  to  illoatrats  lbs  sama 
doctrine  on  Christian  piiiiciplos. 
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thought  It  very  hafd  yoa  should  tufifer  00  much ; 
but  now  I  see  70a  reduced  to  an  alms-house,  I 
beg  your  pardon,  roadam,  but  I  am  afraid  the 
neighbours  were  in  the  right,  and  that  so  many 
misfbrtanes  could  never  have  happened  to  you 
without  you  had  committed  a  great  many  sins 
to  deserve  them  ;  for  I  always  Uiought  that  God 
is  so  jast  that  he  punishes  us  for  all  our  bad  ac- 
tions, and  Rewards  us  for  all  our  ^rood  ones.* 
*  So  he  does,  Betty  ;  but  he  does  it  in  his  own 
wuy,  and  at  his  own  time,  and  not  according 
to  our  notions  of  good  and  evil ;  for  his  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways. — God,  indeed,  punishes 
the  bad,  and  rewards  the  good  ;  but  he  does  not 
do  it  fully  aqd  finally  in  this  world.  Indeed  he 
does  not  set  such  a  value  on  outward  things  as 
to  make  riches,  and  rank,  and  beauty,  and 
health,  the  reward  of  piety  ;  that  would  be  act- 
ing like  weak  and  erring  men,  and  not  like  a 
just  and  holy  God.  Our  belief  in  a  future  st^ 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  not  always  so 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  even  now  J  but  how  to- 
tally would  our  faith  fail,  if  we  regularly  saw 
every  thing  made  even  in  this  -world.  We  shall 
lose  nothing  by  having  pay-day  put  off.  The 
longest  voyages  make  the  best  returns.  So  far 
am  I  from  thinking  that  God  is  less  just,  and 
future  happiness  less  certain,  because  I  see  the 
wicked  sometimes  prosper,  and  the  righteous 
suffer  in  this  World,  that  I  am  rather  led  to  be- 
lieve that  God  is  more  just  and  heaven  more 
certain  :  for,  in  the  first  place,  God  will  not  put 
off  his  favourite  children  with  so  poor  a  lot  as 
the  good  things  of  this  world ;  and  next,  seeing 
that  the  best  men  here  below  do  not  often  attain 
to  the  best  things  *,  why  it  only  serves  to  8tren|^. 
en  my  belief  that  they  are  not  the  best  things 
in  His  eye ;  and  He  has  most  assuredly  reserved 
fer  thoee  that  love  Him  such  '  good  things  as 
eye  has  not  seen  nor  ear  heard.*  God,  by  keep- 
ing man  in  Paradise  while  he  was  innocent,  and 
turning  him  into  this  world  as  soon  as  he  had 
sinned,  gave  a  plain  proof  that  he  never  intend- 
ed the  world,  even  in  its  happiest  state,  as  a 
place  of  reward.  My  father  gate  me  good  prin- 
ciples and  useful  knowledge;  and  while  he 
tauffht  me  by  a  habit  of  constant  employment, 
to  be,  if  I  may  so  say,  independent  of  the 
world ;  yet  he  led  me  to  a  constant  sense  of 
dependence  on  God.'  *  I  do  not  see,  howevef,* 
interrupted  Mrs.  Betty,  *  that  your  religion  has 
been  of  any  use  to  you.  It  has  been  so  far 
fh>m  preserving  you  from  trouble,  that  I  think 
yod  have  had  more  than  the  usual  share.' 

*  No,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson ;  *  nor  did  Christi- 
anity ever  pretend  to  exempt  its  followers  from 
trouble ;  this  is  no  part  of  the  promise.  Nav, 
the  contrary  is  rather  stipulated  i  *  In  the  world 
ye  shall  have  tribulation.' — But  if  it  has  not 
taught  me  to  escape  sorrow,  I  humbly  hope  it 
has  taught  me  how  to  bear  it  If  it  has  taught 
me  not  to  fbel,  it  has  taught  me  not  to  mofmur. 
I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  my  •tofy.  As  my  fk- 
ther  codld  save  little  or  nothing  for  m^,  be  Was 
very  desirous  of  seeing  me  married  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  expiesecd 
a  regard  for  me.  But  while  htf  was  anxiously 
engaged  in  bringing  this  about,  my  good  flrtfaer 
died.* 

'How  very  milaoky  V  iiit«rnipM'Bfttty< 


*  No,  Betty,*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  it  wai 
very  providential ;  this  man,  though  he  maim 
tained  a  decent  character^  had  a  ^>od  fortune^ 
and  lived  soberly,  yet  he  would  not  have  made 
me  happy t*  *■  Why  what  could  you  want  more 
of  a  man  V  said  Betty.  *  Religion,*  returned 
Mrs.  Simpson.  *  As  my  father  made  a  credit* 
able  appearance,  and  was  very  charitable  ;  and 
as  I  was  an  only  child,  this  gentleman  conclude 
ed  that  he  could  give  me  a  considerable  fortune } 
for  he  did  not  know  that  all  the  poor  in  his  pa* 
rish  are  the  children  of  every  pious  clergymani 
Fmding  I  had  little  or  nothing  leA  me^  he  with- 
drew his  attentions.*  *Wbat  a  sad  thing!' 
cried  Betty.  *  No,  it  was  all  for  the  best ;  Pro< 
vidence  overruled  his  covetousness  for  my  good^ 
I  could  not  have  been  happy  witli  a  man  whosd 
soul  was  set  on  the  perishable  things  of  this 
world ;  nor  did  I  esteem  him,  though  1  laboured 
to  submit  my  own  inclinations  to  those  of  mf 
kind  father.  The  very  circumstance  of  bein|P 
left  penny  less  produced  the  direct  contrary  ef^ 
f^ton  Mr.  Simpson .'  he  was  a  sensible  young 
roan,  engaged  in  a  prosperous  business  :  we  had 
long  highly  valued  each  other ;  but  while  my 
father  lived,  he  thought  me  above  his  hopesj 
We  were  married ;  I  found  him  an  amiable,  in« 
dustrious,  good-tempered  man ;  he  respected  re- 
ligion and  religious  people ;  but  with  excellent 
dispositions,  I  had  the  grief  to  find  him  lestf 
pious  than  I  had  hoped.  He  was  ambitious,  and 
a  little  too  much  immersed  in  worldly  schemes  ', 
and  Chough  I  knew  it  was  all  done  fof  my  sake^ 
yet  that  did  not  bHnd  me  so  far  as  to  make  mtf 
think  it  right  He  attached  himself  so  eagerly 
to  business,  that  he  thought  every  hour  lost  iit 
which  he  was  not  doing  something  that  woul<I 
tend  to  raise  me  to  what  he  called  my  propef 
rank.  The  more  prosperous  he  greW  the  lesif 
religious  be  became ;  and  I  began  to  find  that 
one  might  be  unhappy  with  a  husband  one  ten- 
derly lovedf  One  day  as  he  was  standing  oif 
some  steps  to  reach  down  a  parcel  of  goods  her 
foil  from  the  top  and  broke  hrs  leg  in  two  places.^ 

*What  a  dr^dfut  misfortune.'*  said  Mrs/ 
Betty. — *What  a  signal  blessing!*  said  Mrs. 
Simpson.  '  Here  I  am  sure  I  had  reason  to  say 
all  was  for  the  best;  from  thattery  hour  in 
whh:h  my  outward  troubles  began,  I  date  ther 
beginning  of  my  happiness.  Setere  suflering^ 
a  near  prospeet  of  death,  absence  from  the  world, 
silence,  reflection,  and  above  all,  the  diviner 
bictesings  on  the  prayers  and  scriptures  I  read 
to  himi  wei^  the  means  used  by  our  mercifbl 
FWth^r  to  tarn  my  husband's  heart — During' 
this  confinement  he  was  awakened  to  a  deetf 
sense  of  his  own  sinfulness,  of  the  tanity  of  all 
this  world  has  to  bOstow,  and  of  his  great  need 
of  a  Satiour.  It  was  many  months  before  he 
could  leave  hiis  bed ;  daring  this  time  his  busi- 
ness was  neglected.  His  principal  clerk  took 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  receive  large  sumtf 
of  money  in  his  name,  and  absconded.  Ota  hear- 
ing of  this  great  loss,  our  creditors  came  fastef 
upon  us  than  we  could  answer  their  demands  j 
they  grew  more  impatient  as  we  word  less  abler 
to  satis^  them ;  one  misfortune  followed  an- 
other; uD  at  length  Mr.  Simpson  became  « 
I  bankrupt' 
I     'WlMtantfvUronekinM^Mrii^Bettf.    'Yol 
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it  led  in  the  end  to  much  g^ood,*  resumed  Mrs. 
Simpson.     *  We  were  forc^  to  leave  the  town 
in  which  we  bad  lived  with  so  much  credit 
and  comfort,  and  to  betake  ourselves  to  a  mean 
lodging  in  a  neighbouring  villa^,  till  my  hus- 
band's strength  should  be  recruited,  and  till  we 
could  have  time  to  look  about  us  and  see  what 
was  to  be  done.    The  first  night  we  got  to  this 
poor  dwelling,  my  husband  felt  very  sorrowful, 
not  for  his  own  sake,  but  that  he  had  brought 
so  much  poverty  on  me,  whom  he  had  so  dearly 
loved :  I  on  the  contrary,  was  unusually  cheer- 
ful :  for  the  blessed  change  in  his  mind  biad  more 
than  reconciled  me  to  the  sad  change  in  his 
circumstances.     I  was  contented  to  live  with 
him  in  a  poor  cottage  ibr  a  few  years  on  earth, 
if  it  might  contribute  to  our  spending  a  blessed 
eternity  together  in  heaven.     I  said  to  him, 
'  Instead  of  lamenting  that  we  are  now  reduced 
to  want  all  the  comforts  of  life,  I  have  some- 
times been  almost  ashamed  to  live  in  the  full 
enjoyments  of  them,  when  I  have  reflected  that 
my  Saviour  not  only  chose  to  deny  himself  all 
these  enjoyments,  but  even  to  live  a  life  of  hard- 
ship  for  my  sake ;  not  one  of  his  numerous  mi- 
racles tended  to  his  own  comfort ;  and  though 
we  read  at  different  times  that  he  both  hunger- 
ed and  thirsted,  yet  it  was  not  for  his  own  gra- 
tification that  he  once  changed  water  into  wine ; 
and  I  have  oAen  been  struck  with  the  near  posi- 
tion of  that  chapter  in  which  this  miracle  is 
recorded,  to  that  in  which  he  thirsted  for  a 
draught  of  water  at  the  well  in  Samaria.*    It 
was  ror  others,  not  himself,  that  oven  the  hum- 
ble sustenance  of  barley  bread  was  multiplied. 
See  here,  we  have  a  bed  lefl  us ;  I  had,  indeed, 
nothing  but  straw  to  stuff  it  with,  but  the  Sa- 
viour  of  the  world,  *  had  not  where  to  lay  his 
head.*    My  husband  smiled  through  his  tears, 
and  we  sat  down  to  supper  ;  It  consisted  of  a  roll 
and  a  bit  of  cheese  which  I  had  brought  with 
ne,  and  we  ate  it  thankfully.  Seeing  Mr.  Simp- 
■on  beginning  to  relapse  into  distrust,  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, took  place  between  us.     He  began  by  re- 
markine,.  that  it  was  a  mysterious  Providence 
that  he  nad  been  less  prosperous  since  he  had 
been  less  attached  to  the  world,  and  that  his 
endeavours  had  not  been  followed  by  that  sue 
cess  which  usually  attends  industry.    I  took 
the  liberty  to  reply :  *  Your  heavenly  Father 
sees  on  which  side  your  danger  lies,  and  is 
Biercifully  bringing  you,  by  these  disappoint- 
ments, to  trust  less  in  the  world  and  more 
in  himself.    My  dear  Mr.  Simpson,*  added  I, 
*  we  trust  every  body  but  God.     As  children  vfe 
obey  our  parents  implicitly,  because   we  are 
taught  to  believe  all  is  for  our  good  which  they 
command  or  forbid.    If  we  undertake  a  voyage, 
we  trust  entirely  to  the  skill  and  conduct  oftiie 
pilot ;  we  never  torment  ourselves  in  thinking 
he  will  carry  us  east,  when  he  has  promised  to 
carry  us  west    If  a  dear  and  tried  fi-iend  makes 
us  a  promise,  we  depend  on  him  for  the  perform- 
ance, and  do  not  wound  his  feelings  by  our  sus- 
picions.   When  you  used  to  go  your  annual 
journey  to  London,  in  the  mail  coach,  you  con- 
fided  yourself  to  the  care  of  the  coachman,  that 
he  would  carry  you  where  he  had  engaged  to 
•  See  jQim,  elia|k  iL^-and  JobOy  «liapi  iv. 


do  so ;  you  were  not  anxiously  watching  hia« 
and  distrusting  and  inquiring  at  every  turning* 
When  the  doctor  sends  home  your  medicine, 
don*t  you  so  fully  trust  in  his  ability  and  good 
will,  that  you  swallow  it  down  in  full  confidence  7 
You  never  think  of  inquiring  what  are  the 
ingredients*  why  they  are  mixed  in  that  par- 
ticular way,  why  there  is  more  of  one  and  leao 
of  another,  and  why  they  are  bitter  instead  of 
sweet !  If  one  doee  does  not  cure  you,  he  orders 
anotlier,  and  changes  the  medicine  when  he  sees 
the  first  does  you  no  good,  or  that  by  long  use 
the  same  medicine  has  lost  its  effect ;  if  the 
weaker  fails  he  prescribes  a  stronger  :  you  swal- 
low all,  you  submit  to  all,  never  (questioning  th« 
skill  or  the  kindness  of  the  physician.  God  is 
the  onlv  being  whom  we  do  not  trust,  though 
He  is  the  only  one  who  is  fully  competent,  both 
in  will  and  power,  to  fulfil  all  his  promises ;  and 
who  has  solemnly  and  repeatedly  pledged  hlm- 
irifllf  to  fulfil  them  in  those  Scriptures  which  wo 
receive  as  his  revealed  will.* 

*  Mr.  Simpson  thanked  me  for  my  little  ser- 
mon, as  he  called  it ;  but  said  at  the  same  time, 
that  what  made  my  exhortations  produce  a 
powerful  effect  on  his  mind  was,  the  patient 
cheerfulness  with  which  he  was  pleased  to  say  I 
bore  mv  share  in  our  mufortunes.  A  submis- 
sive behaviour,  he  said,  was  the  best  practical 
illustration  of  a  real  faith.  When  he  had  thank- 
ed God  for  our  supper,  we  prayed  together ; 
after  which  we  read  the  eleventh  chapter  of  tho 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  When  my  husband  had 
finished  it,  he  said,  *  Surely  if  God*s  chief  fa- 
vourites have  been  martyrs,  is  not  that  a  suffi- 
cient  proof  that  this  world  is  not  a  place  of  hap- 
piness,  no  earthly  prosperity  the  reward  of  vir- 
tue.  Shall  we  after  reading  this  chapter,  com- 
plain of  our  petty  trials  7  Shall  we  not  rather  bo 
thankfnl  that  our  aflliction  is  so  light  7* 

'Next  day  Mr.  Simpson  walked  out  in  search 
of  some  employment,  by  which  we  might  bo 
supported.  He  got  a  recommendation  to  Mr* 
Thomas,  an  opulent  farmer  and  factor,  who  had 
large  concerns,  and  wanted  a  skilful  person  to 
assist  him  in  keeping  his  accounts.  This  we 
thought  a  fortunate  circumstance ;  for  we  found 
that  the  salary  would  serve  to  procure  us  at 
least  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  farmer  was 
so  pleased  with  Mr.  Simpson's  quickness,  re- 
gularity, and  good  sense,  that  he  offered  us,  of 
his  own  accord,  a  little  neat  cottage  of  his  own, 
which  then  happened  to  be  vacant,  and  told  us 
we  should  live  rent  free,  and  promised  to  be  a 
friend  to  us.* — *  All  does  seem  for  the  best  now, 
indeed  ;*  interrupted  Mrs.  Betty. — *  We  shall 
see,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  and  thus  went  on. 

*■  I  now  became  very  easy  and  very  happy  ; 
and  was  cheerfully  employed  in  putting  our  few 
things  in  order,  and  making  every  thing  look 
to  the  best  advantage.  My  husband,  who  wrote 
all  the  day  for  his  employer,  in  the  evening  as- 
sisted me  in  doing  up  our  little  garden.  This 
was  a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  us ;  we  both 
loved  a  garden,  and  we  were  not  only  contented 
but  cheerful.  Our  employer  had  been  absent 
some  weeks  on  his  annual  journey.  He  camo 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  next  mom- 
ing  sent  for  Mr.  Simpson  to  come  and  settle  his 
accounts^  which  were  got  behind4iand  by  hia 
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lonff  abfence.  We  were  jost  gotog  to  church, 
and  Mr.  Simpaon  sent  back  word,  that  he  would 
eall  and  ipeak  to  him  on  his  way  home.  A  se- 
cond meesage  followed,  ordering  him  to  come 
to  the  fiirmer*s  directly :  he  agreed  that  he 
would  walk  round  that  way,  and  that  my  hus- 
band should  call  ftnd  excuse  his  attendance. 

'The  farmer  more  ignorant  and  worse  edu- 
cated  than  his  plouprhman,  with  all  that  pride 
and  hauffhtiness  which  the  possession  of  wealth, 
without  Knowledge  or  religion  is  apt  to  give, 
rudely  asked  my  husband  what  he  meant  by 
sending  him  word  that  he  would  not  come  to 
him  till  the  next  day;  and   insisted   that  he 
should  stay  and  settle  the  accounts  then. — *  Sir,' 
said  my  husband,  in  a  very  respectful  manner, 
*  I  am  on  my  road  to  church,  and  I  am  afraid 
shall  be  too  late.* — *•  Are  you  so,*  said  the  far- 
mer !  *  Do  you  know  who  sent  lor  you  1  You 
may,  however,  go  to  church,  if  you  will,  so  you 
make  haste  back ;  and,  d*ye  hear,  you  may  leave 
your  accounts  with  me,  as  I  conclude  you  have 
brought  them  with  you  ;  I  will  look  them  over 
by  the  time  you  return,  and  then  you  and  I 
can  do  all  I  want  to  have  done  to-day  in  about 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  give  you  home 
some  letters  to  copy  f&r  me  in  the  evening.' 
— *Sir,*  answered  my  husband,  *I   dare  not 
obey  you ;  it  is  Sunday.* — *  And  so  you  refuse 
to  settle  my  accounts  only  because  it  is  Sun- 
day.*   *  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  *  if  you  would 
give  me  a  handful  of  silver  and  gold  I  dare  not 
break  the  commandment  of  my  God.' — *  Well,' 
said  the  farmer,  *  but  this  is  not  breaking  the 
commandment;  I  don't  order  you  to  drive  my 
cattle,  or  to  work  in  my  garden,  or  to  do  any 
thing  which  you  miffht  fiincy  would  be  a  bad 
example,* — ■  Sir,'  replied  my  husband,  *  the  ex- 
ample indeed  goes  a  great  way,  but  it  is  not  the 
first  object    The  deed  is  wrong  in  itself.' — 

*  Well,  but  I  shall  not  keep  you  from  church ; 
and  when  you  have  been  there,  there  is  no  harm 
in  doing  a  little  business,  or  taking  a  little 
pleasure  the  rest  of  the  day.* — ^*Sir,*  answered 
my  husband,  *  the  commandment  does  not  say, 
thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  mornings  but 
the  Sabbath  day.''  *Get  out  of  my  house,  you 
puritanical  rascal,  and  out  of  my  cottage  too,* 
said  the  farmer ;  *  for  if  you  renise  to  do  my 
work,  I  am  not  bound  to  keep  my  engagement 
with  you ;  as  you  will  not  obey  me  as  a  master, 
I  shall  not  pay  you  as  a  servant* — *  Sir,*  said 
Mr.  Simpson,  *  I  would  gladly  obey  you,  but  I 
have  a  master  in  heaven  whom  I  dare  not  dis- 
obey.'— *■  Then  let  him  find  employment  for  you,* 
said  the  enraged  farmer ;  *  for  I  fancy  you  will 
get  but  poor  employment  on  earth  with  these 
scrupulous  notions,  and  so  send  home  my  pa- 
pers, directly,  and  pack  off  out  the  parish.* 
— ^^Out  of  your  cottage,*   said   my   husband, 

*  I  certainly  will ;  but  as  to  the  parish,  I  hope  I 
may  remain  in  that,  if  I  can  find  employment' 
— *  I  will  make  it  too  hot  to  hold  you,'  replied 
the  &rmer,  *  so  you  had  better  troop  off  bag  and 
baffgage :  for  I  am  overseer,  and  as  you  are 
•ickly,  it  IS  my  duty  not  to  let  any  vagabonds 
stay  in  the  parish  who  are  likely  to  become 
chargeable.' 

*  By  the  time  my  husband  returned  home, 
lbs  he  fband  it  too  Itte  to  go  to  church,  I  had 


f  got  our  little  dinner  ready ;  it  was  a^  better  one 
Uian  we  had  for  a  long  while  been  accustomed 
to  sec,  and  1  was  unusually  cheerful  at  this  im- 
provement in  our  circumstances.     I  saw  his 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  oh !  with  what  pain  did 
he  bring  himself  to  tell  me  that  it  was  the  last 
dinner  we  must  ever  eat  in  this  house.    I  took 
his  hand  with  a  smile,  and  only  said,  *  The  Lord 
gave  and  the  Lord  taketh  away,  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord.*—*  Notwithstanding  this  sud- 
den stroke  of  injustice,*  said  my  hus^nd,  *  this 
is  still  a  happy  country.    Our  emplpyer,  it  is 
true,  may  turn  us  out  at  a  moment's  notice,  be- 
cause it  is  his  own,  but  he  has  no  further  power 
over  us ;  he  cannot  confine  or  punish  us.    His 
riches,  it  is  true,  give  him  power  to  insult,  but 
not  to  oppress  us.    The  same  laws  to  which  the 
affluent  resort,  protect  ua  alsa    And  as  to  our 
being  driven  out  from  a  cottage,  how  many  per- 
sons of  the  highest  rank  have  lately  been  dfriven 
out  from  their  palaces  and  castles ;  persons  too, 
born  in  a  station  which  he  never  enjoyed,  and 
used  lo  all  the  indulgences  of  that  rank  and 
wealth  we  never  knew,  are  at  this  moment 
wandering  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  without  a 
house  or  without  bread;  exiles  and  beggars; 
while  we,  blessed  be  God,  are  in  our  own  native 
land ;  we  hove  still  our  liberty,  our  limbs,  the 
protection  of  just  and  equal  laws,  our  churches, 
our  Bibles,  and  our  Sabbaths.' 

'This  happy  state  of  my  husband*s  mind 
hushed  my  sorrows,  and  I  never  once  murmur- 
ed ;  nay,  I  sat  down  to  dinner  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  endeavouring  to  cast  all  our  care 
on  *Him  that  careth  for  us.*  We  had  begged 
to  stay  till  the  next  morning,  as  Sunday  was 
not  the  day  on  which  we  liked  to  remove ;  but 
we  were  ordered  not  to  sleep  another  night  in 
that  house ;  so  as  we  had  little  to  carry,  we 
marched  off  in  the  evening  to  the  poor  lodging 
we  had  before  occupied.  The  thought  that  my 
husband  had  cheerniUy  renounced  his  little  aU 
for  conscience  sake,  gave  an  unspeakable  sere- 
nity to  my  mind ;  and  I  felt  tliankfiil  that  though 
cast  down  we  were  not  forsaken :  nay,  I  felt  a 
live  y  gratitude  to  God,  that  while  I  doubted 
not  he  would  accept  this  little  sacrifice,  as  it 
was  heartily  made  for  his  sake,  he  had  gracious 
ly  forborne  to  call  us  to  greater  trials.* 

'  And  so  yon  were  turned  adrift  once  more  ? 
Well,  ma*am,  saving  your  presence,  I  hope 
vou  won*t  be  such  a  rool  as  to  say  all  was  for 
the  best  now.*—'  Yes,  Betty  :  He  who  does  all 
things  well,  now  made  his  kind  Providence 
more  manifest  than  ever.  That  very  night, 
while  we  were  sweetly  sleeping  in  our  poor 
lodging,  the  pretty  cottage,  out  of  which  we 
were  so  unkindly  driven,  was  burned  to  the 
ground  by  a  flash  of  lightning  which  caught 
Uie  thatch,  and  so  completely  consumed  the 
whole  little  building  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
merciful  Providence  who  thus  overruled  the 
cruelty  of  the  farmer  for  the  preservation  of  our 
lives,  we  must  have  been  burned  to  ashes  with 
the  house.  *  It  was  the  Lord's  doinff,  and  it 
was  marvellous  in  our  eyee.' — ^*0  uiat  men 
would  therefore  praise  the  Lord  for  his  sood- 
ness,  and  for  all  the  wonders  that  he  doeth  for 
the  children  of  men !' 

a  will  not  tell  yon  all  the  trialf  and 
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tions  which  hefel  us  afiorwardi.  I  would  also 
ipare  my  heart  the  sad  story  of  my  hosband^s 
death.' — *  Well,  that  was  another  blessing  too,  I 
suppose/  said  Betty «-*-*  Oh,  it  was  the  severest 
trial  ever  sent  me  !*  replied  Mrs.  Simpson,  a  few 
tears  quietly  stealing  down  her  face.  *  I  almost 
ionk  under  it  Nothmgf  but  the  abundant  grace 
of  God  could  have  carried  me  through  such  a 
Tiaitation ;  and  yet  I  now  feel  it  to  be  the  great- 
est mercy  I  ever  experienced  ;  he  was  my  idol ; 
no  trouble  ever  came  near  my  heart  while  he 
was  with  me.  I  got  more  credit  than  I  deserved 
ibr  my  patience  under  trials,  which  were  easily 
borne  while  he  who  shared  and  lightened  them 
was  spared  to  me.  I  had  indeed  prayed  and 
struggled  to  be  weaned  from  this  world,  but  still 
my  aSbction  for  him  tied  me  down  to  the  earth 
with  a  strong  cord :  and  though  I  did  earnestly 
try  to  keep  ray  eyes  fixed  on  the  eternal  world, 
yet  I  viewed  it  with  too  feeble  a  faith  ;  I  viewed 
It  at  too  great  a  distance.  I  found  it  difficult  to 
realize  it — I  had  deceived  myself.  I  had  fancied 
that  I  bore  my  troubles  so  well  from  the  pura 
)ove  of  God,  but  I  have  since  found  that  my 
love  fbr  my  husband  had  too  mat  a  share  in  re. 
oonciling  me  to  every  difficulty  which  I  under, 
went  for  him.  I  lost  him,  the  charm  was  broken, 
the  cord  which  tied  me  down  to  earth  was  cut, 
$hia  world  had  nothinr  lefl  to  engage  me.  Hea- 
ven had  now  no  rival  m  my  heart  Though  my 
love  of  God  had  always  been  sincere,  yet  I  found 
there  wanted  this  blow  to  make  it  perfect  But 
though  all  that  had  made  life  pjeaaant  to  me 
was  gone,  I  did  not  sink  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  I  prayed  that  I  might  still,  in  this  trying 
ponflict,  be  enabled  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
|ny  Saviour. 

t  Afler  many  more  hardships,  I  was  at  length 
to  happy  as  to  get  an  asylum  in  this  alms-house. 
Here  my  cares  are  at  an  end,  but  not  my  du- 
ties.*—* Now  you  are  wrong  again,  interrupted 
Mrs.  Betty,  *  your  duty  is  now  to  take  care  of 
yourself  1  fbr  I  am  sure  yon  have  nothing  to 
•pare.*—*  There  you  are  mistaken  again,*  said 
^Irs.  Simpson.  *  People  are  so  apt  to  fancy  that 
money  is  all  in  all,  that  all  the  other  gifls  of 
providence  are  overlooked  as  things  of  no  value. 
I  have  here  a  great  deal  of  leisure ;  a  good  part 
of  this  I  devote  to  the  wante  of  thoae  who  are 
inore.distressed  than  myself.  I  work  a  tittle  for 
the  old,  and  I  instruct  the  young.  My  eyes  are 
good ;  this  enables  me  to  read  the  Bible  either 
to  those  whose  sight  is  decayed,  or  who  were 
never  taught  to  read.  I  have  tolerable  health ; 
•o  that  1  am  able  occasionally  to  sit  up  with  the 
sick ;  in  the  intervals  of  nortiing,  I  can  pray 
with  them.  In  my  younger  days  I  thought  it 
not  much  to  sit  up  late  for  my  pleasure ;  shall  I 
now  think  much  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  to 
watch  by  a  dying  bed  ?  Mv  Saviour  waked  and 
watohed  for  me  in  the  garden  and  on  the  mount; 
and  shall  I  do  nothing  for  his  sufibring  mem- 
bers 7  It  is  only  by  keeping  his  sufferings  in 
view  that  we  can  truly  practise  charity  to  others, 
or  exercise  self-denial  to  ourselves.* 

» Well,*  said  Mrs.  Betty,  *  I  think  if  1  had 
lived  in  such  genteel  life  as  you  have  done,  I 
oould  never  be  reconciled  to  an  alms-house  ;  and 
I  am  afraid  I  should  ne[ver  forgive  any  of  thoae 
who  were  the  cause  of  sending  me  there,  par- 


ticularly that  farmer  Thomas  who  turned  yoa 
out  of  doors.* 

*  Betty,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  I  not  only  for- 
give him  heartily,  but  I  remember  him  in  my 
prayers,  as  one  of  those  instrumenta  with  which 
it  has  pleased  God  to  work  for  my  good.  Oh ! 
never  put  off  forgiveness  to  a  dying  bed  !  When 
people  come  to  die,  we  often  see  liow  the  con- 
science is  troubled  with  sins,  of  which  before 
they  hardly  felt  the  existence.  How  ready  are 
they  to  make  restitution  of  ill-gotten  gain  ;  and 
this  perhaps  for  two  reasons ;  from  a  feeling  con* 
viction  that  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  them  where 
they  are  going,  as  well  as  from  a  near  view  of 
their  own  responsibility.  We  also  hear  from  the 
m!)st  hardeneid,  of  death-bed  forgiveness  of  ene- 
mies. Even  malefectors  at  Tyburn  forgive.  But 
why  must  we  wait  fbr  a  dying  bed  to  do  what 
ought  to  be  done  now  ?  Believe  me,  that  scene 
wiU  be  so  full  of  terror  and  amaxement  to  the 
soul,  that  we  had  not  need  load  it  with  unneoe»i 
sary  business.* 

Just  as  Mrs.  Simpson  was  saying  these  words, 
a  letter  was  brought  her  from  the  minister  of 
the  parish  where  the  farmer  lived,  by  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  had  been  turned  out  of  his  cottage* 
The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

'  Madam — I  write  to  toll  you  that  your  old  op- 
pressor, Mr.  Thomas,  is  dead.  I  attended  him 
in  hif  last  moments.  O,  may  my  latter  end 
never  be  like  his !  I  shall  not  soon  forget  his  de- 
spairat  the  approach  of  death.  His  riches,  which 
had  been  his  sole  joy,  now  doubled  his  sorrows ; 
for  he  was  going  where  they  could  be  of  no  use 
to  him ;  and  he  found  too  late  that  he  had  laid 
op  no  treaaore  in  heaven.  He  felt  great  concern 
at  his  past  life,  but  for  nothing  more  than  hia 
unkindness  to  Mr.  Simpson.  He  charged  me 
to  find  you  out,  and  let  you  know  that  by  hia 
will  he  bequeathed  you  five  hundred  pounds  as 
some  compensation.  He  died  in  great  agonies ; 
declaring  with  his  last  breath,  that  if  he  could 
live  his  life  over  again,  he  would  serve  (Sod,  and 
strictly  obeerve  the  Sabbath. 


*■  Yours,  Slq, 


'J.Johnson.' 


Mrs.  Betty,  who  had  listened  attentively  to 
the  letter,  jumped  up,  clapped  her  hands,  and 
cried  out,  *  Now  all  i$  for  the  best,  and  I  shall 
see  Tou  a  lady  once  more.*—*  I  am,  indeed, 
thankful  for  this  money,*  said  Mrs.  Simpson, 
*  and  am  glad  that  riches  were  not  sent  me  till 
I  had  learned,  as  I  humbly  hope,  to  make  a 
right  use  of  them.  But  come,  let  us  go  in,  for  I 
am  very  cold,  and  find  I  have  sat  too  long  in 
the  night  air.* 

Betty  was  now  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
the  hand  of  Providence  in  this  prosperous  event, 
though  she  was  blind  to  it  when  the  dispensa* 
tion  was  more  dark.  Next  morning  she  went 
early  to  Tisit  Mrs.  Simpson,  but  not  seeing  her 
below,  she  went  up  steirs,  where,  to  her  great 
sorrow,  she  found  her  confined  to  her  bed  by  a 
fever,  caught  the  night  before  by  sitting  so  late 
on  the  bench  reading  the  letter  and  telking  it 
over.  Betty  was  now  more  ready  to  cry  out 
against  Provideqce  than  ever,  *  What  I  to  catc^ 
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a  fbver  while  yoa  were  readinjr  that  yery  letter 
which  told  yoa  about  your  good  fortune ;  which 
woaJd  ha^e  enabled  you  to  live  like  a  lady  as 
you  are.  I  never  wHl  believe  this  is  for  the  best ; 
to  be  deprived  of  life  just  as  yoa  were  beginning 
to  enjoy  it  !* 

*  Mtty/  said  Mrs.  Simpson,  *  we  must  learn 
no(  to  rate  health  nor  life  itself  too  highly. 
There  is  little  in  life,  for  its  own  sake,  to  be  so 
fend  of.  As  a  good  archbishop  used  to  say,  *tis 
but  the  same  thing  over  again,  or  probably 
worse :  so  many  more  nights  and  days,  sammers 
and  winters;  a  repetition  of  the  same  pleasures, 
but  with  less  relish  fer  them  ;  a  return  of  the 
same  or  greater  pains,  bat  with  less  strenj^th, 
and  perhaps  less  patience  io  bear  them.' — 'Well,* 
replied  Betty,  *  I  did  think  that  Providence  was 
at  last  giving  you  your  reward.' — *  Reward  !' 
cried  Mrs.  Simpson.  *  O,  no !  my  merciful  Fa- 
ther will  not  put  roe  off  with  so  poor  a  portion 
as  wealth  ;  I  feel  I  shall  die.* — *  It  is  very  hard, 
indeed,'  said  Betty,  *  so  good  as  you  are,  to  be 
taken  off  just  as  your  prosperity  was  begin- 
ning.— *  You  think  I  am  good  just  now,'  said 
Mrs.  Simpson, '  because  I  am  prosperous.  Suc- 
cess is  no  sure  msrk  of  God*s  favour ;  at  this 
rate,  you,  who  Judge  by  outward  things,  would 
have  thought  Herod  a  better  man  tlian  John  the 
Baptist ;  and  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  you, 
on  your  principles,  that  the  sufferer  is  the  sin- 
ner, would  have  believed  Pontius  Pilate  higher 
in  God's  favour,  than  the  Saviour  whom  he  con- 
demned to  die,  fer  your  sins  and  mine.* 

In  a  few  dsys  Mrs.  Betty  found  that  her  new 
friend  was  dying,  and  though  she  was  struck  at 
her  resignation,  she  could  not  ferfoear  murmur- 
ing that  so  good  a  woman  should  be  taken  away 


at  the  very  instant  whioh  she  came  into  posses- 
sion of  so  much  money.  *  Betty,'  said  Mrs. 
Simpson  in  a  feeble  voice,  *  I  believe  you  love 
me  dearly,  you  would  do  any  thing  to  cure  me ; 
yet  you  do  not  love  me  so  well  as  God  loves  me, 
though  you  would  raise  me  up,  and  He  is  pat- 
ting a  period  to  my  life.  He  has  never  sent  me  a 
single  stroke  which  was  not  absolutely  necessary 
for  me.  You,  if  you  could  restore  me,  might  be 
layinff  me  open  to  some  temptation  from  which 
God,  by  removing,  will  deliver  me.  Your  kind- 
ness  in  making  this  world  so  smooth  fer  me,  I 
might  fer  ever  have  deplored  in  a  world  of  mise- 
ry. God's  grace  in  aiHicting  me,  will  hereafter 
be  the  subject  of  my  praises  m  a  world  of  bless- 
edness. Betty,'  added  the  dying  woman,  *  do 
yon  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  a  place  of 
rest  and  joy  eternal  7'—*  To  be  sure  I  do,'  said 
Betty. — '  Do  you  firmly  believe  that  I  am  going 
to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born  ;  to  the  spirits 
of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  God  the  judge  of 
all ;  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new  Cove- 
nant  V — *  I  am  sure  you  are,*  said  Betty. — '  And 
yet,*  resumed  she,  *  you  would  detain  me  from 
all  this  happiness ;  and  you  think  my  merciful 
Father  is  u^ing  me  unkindly  by  removing  me 
from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow,  and  temptation, 
to  such  joys  as  have  not  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  to  conceive ;  while  it  would  have  better 
suited  your  notions  of  reward  to  defer  my  en- 
trance into  the  blessedness  of  heaven,  that  I 
might  have  enjoyed  a  legacy  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds !    Believe  my  dying  words — all  is  fo& 

TIIK  BEST.' 

Mrs.  Simpson  expired  soon  after,  in  a  frame 
of  mind  which  convinced  her  new  friend,  that 
*  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.* 


A  CURE  FOR  MELANCHOLY.* 

SHOWING  THE  WAY  TO  DO  MUCH  GOOD  WITH  LITTLE  MONEY. 


Mrs.  Jones  was  the  widow  of  a  great  mer- 
chanL  She  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  as  far  as 
giving  them  money  went ;  but  as  she  was  too 
much  taken  up  with  the  world,  she  did  not  spare 
so  much  of  her  time  and  thoughts  about  doing 
good  as  she  ought ;  so  that  her  money  was  oflen 
ill  bestowed.  In  the  late  troubles,  Mr.  Jones, 
who  had  lived  in  an  expensive  manner,  failed  ; 
and  ho  took  his  misfortunes  so  much  to  heart, 
that  he  fell  sick  and  died.  Mrs.  Jones  retired, 
on  a  very  narrow  income,  to  the  small  village 
of  Weston,  where  she  seldom  went  out,  except 
to  church.  Though  a  pious  woman,  she  was 
too  apt  to  indulge  her  sorrow ;  and  though  she 
did  not  neglect  to  read  and  pray,  yet  she  gave 
up  a  great  *  part  of  her  time  to  melancholy 
thoughts,  and  grew  quite  inactive.  She  well 
knew  how  sinful  it  would  be  for  her  to  seek  a 
remedy  fer  her  grief  in  worldly  pleasures,  which 
is  a  way  many  people  take  to  cure  afflictions ; 
but  she  was  not  aware  how  wrong  it  was  to 
weep  away  that  time  which  might  have  been 
better  spent  in  drying  the  tears  of  others. 

It  was  happy  for  her,  tliat  Mr.  Simpson,  the 


I  vicar  of  Weston,  was  a  pious  man.  One  Sunday 
he  happened  to  preach  on  the  good  Samaritan. 
It  was  a  charity  sermon,  and  there  was  a  col- 
lection at  the  door.  He  called  on  Mrs.  Jones 
afler  church,  and  found  her  in  tears.  She  told 
him  she  had  been  much  moved  by  his  discourse, 
and  she  wept  because  she  had  so  little  to  give 
to  the  plate,  fer  though  she  felt  very  keenly  fer 
the  poor  in  these  dear  times,  yet  she  could  not 
assist  them.  *  Indeed,  sir,'  added  she,  *  I  never 
so  much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  fertune  as  this 
aflernoon,  when  you  bade  ns  go  and  do  likewio;* 
— *You  do  not,*  replied  Mr.  Simpson,  'enter 
into  the  spirit  of  our  Saviour's  parable,  if  you 
think  you  cannot  go  and  doliketoise  without  be- 
ing rich.  In  the  case  of  the  Samaritan,  yon 
may  observe,  that  charity  was  bestowed  more 
by  kindness,  and  care,  and  medicine,  than  by 
money.  You,  madam,  were  as  much  concerned 
in  the  duties  inculcated  in  my  sermon  as  sir 
John  with  his  great  estate;  and,  to  speak  plains 
ly,  I  have  been  sometimes  surprised  that  ^ou 
should  not  put  yourself  in  the  way  of  being 
t  more  useful.' 


*  Tbit  was  first  printsd  undsr  tbe  title  of  Tbs  Cotta«b  Ooos* 
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*Sir,*  eaid  Mra.  Jaoei,  *  I  am  grown  thy  of 
the  poor  oiace  I  have  nothing  to  gi?e  them.* 
'Nothing!  madam?*  replied  the  dergjman : 
*  Do  you  call  your  time,  your  talents,  your  kind 
offices,  nothing  ?  I>otng  good  does  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  riches  as  on  the  heart  and  the 
will.  The  servant  who  improved  his  two  talents 
was  equally  commended  by  his  Lord  with  him 
who  had  ten :  and  it  was  not  poverty,  but  se]6sh 
indolence,  which  drew  down  ao  severe  a  con- 
demnation  on  him  who  had  only  one.  It  is  by 
our  conformity  to  Christ,  that  we  must  prove 
ourselves  Christians.  You,  madam«  are  not 
^lled  upon  to  work  miraoles,  nor  to  preach  the 
tiospeJ,  yet  you  may  in  your  measure  and  de- 
cree, resemble  your  Saviour  hygtnng  about  and 
doing  good,  A  plain  Christian,  who  has  sense 
and  leisure,  by  his  pious  exertions  and  prudent 
^eal,  may,  in  a  subordinate  way,  he  helping  on 
the  oause  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  charity,  and 
greatly  promote,  hy  his  exertions  and  example, 
Sie  labours  of  the  parish  minister.  The  gen- 
erality, it  is  true,  have  but  an  under  part  to  act ; 
but  to  ail  God  assigns  some  part,  and  he  will 
require  of  all  whose  lot  is  not  very  laborious, 
that  they  not  only  toork  out  their  own  salixittoii, 
|>Qt  that  they  proix)ote  the  cause  of  religion,  and 
the  comfort  and  salvation  of  others. 

To  those  who  would  andervalae  works  of 
inercy  as  evidences  of  piety,  I  would  su^geet  a 
perious  attention  to  the  solemn  appeal  which  the 
3aviour  of  the  world  makes,  in  that  awful  repre- 
sentation of  the  day  of  judgment,  contained  in 
the  twenty.fiflh  chapter  of  Matthew,  both  to 
Mioae  who  have  neglected,  and  to  those  who  have 
perfbrnied  suoh  works ;  performed  them,  I  mean, 
on  right  principles.  With  what  a  gracious  con- 
descension does  he  promise  to  accept  the  smallest 
kindness  done  to  his  suffl^ring  members  for  his 
sake.  You,  madam,  I  will  venture  to  say,  mi^ht 
do  more  good  than  the  richest  man  in  the  parish 
eould  do  by  merely  giving  his  money.  Instead 
of  sitting  here,  brooding  over  your  misfbrtunea, 
which  are  past  remedy,  bestir  yourself  to  find 
oqt  ways  of  doing  much  good  with  little  money ; 
or  even  without  any  money  at  all.  You  have 
lately  studied  economy  for  yourself;  instruct 
your  poor  neighbours  in  that  important  art 
They  want  it  almost  as  mach  as  they  want 
money.  Yoii  have  influence  with  the  few  rich 
persons  in  the  parish ;  exert  that  influence. 
Betty,  my  house-keeper,  shall  assist  you  in  any 
thing  in  which  she  can  be  usefhl.  Try  this  for 
one  year,  and  if  you  then  tell  me  that  you  should 
have  better  shown  your  love  to  God  and  man, 
and  been  a  happier  woman,  had  you  continued 
gloomy  and  inactive,  I  shall  be  much  surprised, 
and  shall  consent  to  your  resuming  your  present 
way  of  life.* 

The  sermon  and  this  discourse  together  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  Mrs.  Jones,  that  she 
formed  a  new  plan  of  life,  and  set  about  it  at 
once,  as  every  body  does  who  is  in  earnest  Her 
chief  aim  was  the  happiness  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours in  the  next  world ;  but  she  was  also  very 
desirous  to  promote  their  present  comfort :  and 
indeed  the  kindness  she  showed  to  their  bodily 
wants  gave  her  such  an  access  to  their  bouses 
and  hearts,  as  made  them  better  dbposed  to 
receive  religious  counsel  and  instructionfJVfrs, 


Jones  was  much  respected  by  all  tin  rich  per- 
sons in  Weston,  who  had  known  her  in  her 
prosperitv.  Sir  John  was  thoughtless,  lavish, 
and  mdolent  The  Squire  was  over  fru|[al,  but 
active,  sober,  and  not  ill-natured.  Sir  John 
loved  [Measure,  the  squire  loved  money.  Shr 
John  was  one  of  those  popular  sort  of  people  who 
get  mueh  praise,  and  yet  do  little  good ;  girho 
subscribe  with  equal  readiness  to  a  cricket  match 
or  a  charity  school;  who  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  poor  are  to  be  indulged  with  bell-ringing 
and  bonnres,  and  to  be  made  drank  at  Christmas ; 
this  Sir  John  called  being  kind  to  them ;  but  he 
thoofrht  it  was  fbll^  to  teach  them,  and  madnese 
to  thmk  of  reforming  them.  He  was,  however, 
always  ready  to  give  his  guinea ;  but  I  question 
whether  he  would  have  given  up  his  hunting  and 
his  gaming  to  have  our^  every  grievance  in  the 
land.  He  had  that  sort  of  constitutional  ipwd 
nature  which,  if  he  had  lived  much  within  sight 
of  miserv,  would  have  led  him  to  be  liberal :  but 
he  had  that  selfish  love  of  ease,  which  prompted 
him  to  give  to  undeserving  objects,  rather  than 
be  at  the  pains  to  search  out  the  deserving.  Ho 
neither  discriminated  between  the  degrees  of 
distress,  nor  the  characters  of  the  distressed.^ — 
His  idea  of  charity  was,  that  a  rich  man  should 
occasionally  give  a  little  of  his  superfluous  wealth 
to  the  first  object  that  occurred ;  but  he  had  no 
conception  that  it  was  his  duty  so  to  husband 
his  wealth,  and  limit  his  expenses,  as  to  supply 
a  regular  fund  for  established  charity.  And  the 
utmost  stretch  of  his  benevolence  never  led  hini 
to  suspect  that  he  was  called  to  abridge  himself 
in  the  most  idle  article  of  indulgence,  for  a  pur- 
pose foreign  to  his  own  personal  enjoyment  On 
the  other  hand,  the  squire  would  assist  Mrs. 
Jones  in  any  of  her  plans  if  it  cost  him  nothing ; 
so  she  showed  her  good  sense  by  never  asking 
sir  John  for  advice,  or  the  squire  for  subscrip- 
tions,  and  by  this  prudence  gained  the  full  sup- 
port of  both. 

Mrs.  Jones  resolved  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  a  week  in  getting  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  parish,  and  she  took  care  never  to 
walk  out  without  a  few  little  good  books  in  her 
pocket  to  give  away.  This,  though  a  cheap,  is 
a  most  important  act  of  charity  :  it  haa  its  vari- 
ous uses ;  it  furnishes  the  poor  with  religious 
knowledge,  which  they  have  so  lew  ways  of  ob- 
taining; it  counteracts  the  wicked  designs  of 
those  who  have  taught  us  at  least  one  lesson,  by 
their  seal  in  the  dispersion  of  mcked  books— I 
mean  the  lesson  of  vigilance  and  activity  ;  and 
it  is  the  best  introduction  for  any  useful  conver- 
sation  which  the  giver  of  the  book  may  wish  to 
introduce. 

She  found  that  among  the  numerous  wants 
she  met  ^th,  no  small  share  was  owing  to  bad 
mani^gement,  or  to  imposition :  she  was  struck 
with  the  small  size  of  the  loaves. — Wheat  was 
now  not  very  dear,  and  she  was  sure  a  good  deal 
of  blame  rested  with  the  baker.  She  sent  for  a 
shilling  loaf  to  the  next  great  town,  where  the 
mayor  often  sent  to  the  bakers*  shops  to  see  that 
the  bread  was  proper  weight  She  weighed  her 
town  loaf  against  her  country  loaf,  and  found 
the  latter  two  pounds  lighter  than  it  ought  to  be. 
This  was  not  the  sort  of  grievance  to  carry  to 
sir  John  ;  but  li^ckUy  tl)e  sc^i^ire  was  ^so  a  ma* 
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giitnle,  and  it  was  qiiite  in  his  way  :  for  though 
he  woald  not  give,  yet  he  would  ooonsel,  calcu> 
late,  contrive,  reprimand,  and  panish.  He  told 
her  he  could  remedy  the  evil  if  eome  one  would 
lodge  an  information  against  the  baker;  but 
that  there  was  no  act  of  justice  which  he  found 
it  80  difficult  to  accomplish. 

The  Infitrmer, 
She  dropped  in  on  the  blacksmith.  He  was 
at  dinner.  She  inquired  if  his  bread  was  good. 
*Ay,  good  enough,  mistress ;  for  yon  see  it  is  as 
white  as  your  cap,  if  we  had  but  more  of  it. 
Here's  a  sixpenny  loaf;  yon  might  take  it  ibr  a 
penny  roll!*  He  then  heartily  cureed  Crib  the 
tMdcer,  and  said  be  ought  to  be  hanged.  Mrs. 
Jone^ffiw  told  him  what  she  had  dcme ;  how 
she  had  detected  the  f^aud,  and  assured  him  the 
evil  should  be  redressed  on  the  morrow,  provi- 
ded he  would  appear  and  inform.  *  I  inform,* 
said  he,with  a  shocking  oath,  *  hang  an  informer ! 
I  scorn  the  office.* — *You  are  nice  in  the  wrong 
place,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones;  *fop«you  don't  scorn 
to  abuse  the  baker,  nor  to  be  in  a  passion,  nor 
to  swear,  though  you  scorn  to  redress  a  public 
injury,  and  to  incsease  your  children's  bread. 
Let  me  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  in  which  you 
ip^norant  people  mistake  more  than  in  your  no- 
tions about  informer§.  Informing  is  a  lawful 
way  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  though  it  is  a 
mischievous  and  a  hateful  thing  to  go  to  a  justice 
about  every  trifling  matter,  yet  laying  an  infer- 
raation  on  important  occasions,  without  malice, 
or  bitterness  of  any  kind,  is  what  no  honest  man 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  shame  is  to  com- 
mit the  offence,  not  to  inform  against  it.  I,  for 
ray  part,  should  perhaps  do  right,  if  I  not  onlv 
informed  against  Crib,  for  making  light  bread, 
but  against  you,  for  swearing  at  him.* 

*  Well,  but  madam,'  said  the  smith,  a  little 
softened,  *  don't  you  think  it  a  sin  and  a  shame 
to  turn  informer?*  *  So  far  from  it,  that  when  a 
man's  motives  are  good,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  and 
in  clear  cases  as  the  present,  I  think  it  a  duty 
and  1^  virtue.  If  it  is  right  that  there  should  be 
laws,  it  must  be  right  that  they  should  be  put  in 
execution;  but  how  can  this  be,  if  people  will 
not  inform  the  magistrates  When  they  see  the 
laws  broken !  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  afraid 
to  be  an  offender  against  the  laws,  but  not  to  be 
an  informer  in  support  of  them. — An  informer 
by  trade  is  commonly  a  knave.  A  rash,  mali- 
cious, or  passionate  informer  is  a  firebrand ;  but 
honest  and  prudent  informers  are  almost  as  use- 
ful members  of  society  as  the  judges  of  the  land. 
If  you  continue  in  your  present  mind  on  this 
subject,  do  not  you  think  that  vou  will  be 
answerable  for  the  crimes  you  might  have  pre- 
vented by  informing,  and  tnus  become  a^rt  of 
accomplice  of  the  villains  who  commit  tnem. 

*  Well,  madam,'  said  the  smith,  *  I  now  see 
plainly  enough  that  there  is  no  shame  in  turning 
informer  when  my  cause  is  good.* — *  And  your 
motive  right ;  always  mind  that,  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
Next  day  the  smith  attended,  Crib  was  fined  in 
the  usual  penalty,  his  light  bread  was  taken 
from  him  and  given  to  the  poor.  The  justices 
resolved  henceforward  to  inspect  the  bakers  in 
their  district ;  and  all  of  them,  except  Crib,  and 
such  as  Crib,  were  glad  of  it ;  for  honesty  never 
dreads  a  trial.    Thus  hi|d  Mrs.  Jones  the  ooni- 


fort  of  seeing  how  useful  people  may  be  without 
expense;  for  if  she  could  have  given  the  poor 
fifty  pounds,  she  would  not  have  done  them  so 
ftenit  or  so  lasting  a  benefit,  as  she  did  them 
m  seeing  their  loaves  restored  to  their  lawful 
weight:  and  the  true  light  in  which  she  had 
put  the  business  of  informing  was  of  no  small 
use,  in  giving  the  neighbourhood  right  views  on 
that  subject. 

There  were  two  shops  in  the  parish ;  but  Mrs. 
Sparks,  at  the  Cross,  had  not  half  so  much  cus. 
tom  as  Wills,  at  the  Sugarloal|  though  she  sold 
her  goods  a  penny  in  a  shilling  cheaper,  and  all 
agreed  that  they  were  much  better.  Mrs.  Jones 
asked  Mrs.  Sparks  the  reason.  '  'Madam,*  said 
the  shopkeeper,  *Mr.  Wills  will  give  longer  trust 
Besides  this,  his  wifo  keeps  shop  on  a  Sunday ' 
morning  while  I  am  at  church.  Mrs.  Jones 
now  reminded  Mr.  Simpson  to  reiul  the  king's 
proclamation  against  vice  and  immorality  next 
Sunday  at  church ;  and  prevailed  on  the  squire 
to  fine  any  one  who  should  keep  open  shop  on  a 
Sunday.  This  he  readily  undertook :  for  while 
sir  John  thought  it  gootLnalured  to  connive  at 
breaking  the  hiws,  the  squire  fell  into  the  other 
extreme,  of  thinking  that  the  zealous  enforcing 
of  penal  statutes  would  stand  in  the  stead  of  au 
religious  restraints.  Mrs.  Jones  proceeded  to 
put  thp  people  in  mind  that  a  shopkeeper  who 
would  sell  on  a  Sunday,  would  be  more  likely 
to  cheat  them  all  the  week,  than  one  who  went 
to  church. 

She  also  laboured  bard  to  convince  them  how 
much  they  would  lessen  their  distress,  if  they 
would  contrive  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Sparks  for 
ready  money,  rather  than  with  Wills  on  long 
credit;  those  who  listened  to  her  found  their 
circumstances  for  more  comfortable  at  the  year's 
end,  while  the  rest  tempted,  like  some  of^  their 
betters,  by  the  pleasure  of  putting  off  the  evil 
day  of  payment,  like  them ;  at  last  found  them<. 
selves  plunged  in  debt  and  distress.  She  took 
care  to  make  a  good  use  of  soch  instances  in  her 
conversation  with  the  poor,  and,  by  perseverance, 
she  at  length  brought  them  so  much  to  her  way 
of  thinking,  that  wills  found  it  to  be  his  interest 
to  alter  his  plan,  and  sell  his  foods  on  as  good 
terms,  and  as  short  credit,  as  Sirs.  Sparks  sc^ 
hers.  This  completed  Mrs.  Jones's  success; 
and  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  put  a  stop 
to  three  or  four  great  evils  in  the  parish  of  Wes- 
ton, without  spending  a  shilling  in  doing  it 

Patty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  were  thought  to 
be  the  two  best  managers  in  the  parish.  They 
botii  told  Mrs.  Jones,  that  the  poor  would  get 
the  coarse  pieces  of  meat  cheaper,  if  the  gentle 
folks  did  not  buy  them  for  soups  and  gravy. 
J/Lts.  Jones  thought  there  was  reason  in  thb :  so 
away  she  went  to  sir  John,  the  squire,  the  sur- 
geon,  the  attorney,  and  the  steward,  the  only 
persons  in  the  parish  who  could  afford  to  buy 
these  costly  things.  She  told  them,  that  if  they 
would  all  be  so  good  as  to  buy  only  prime  pieces, 
which  they  co^d  very  well  afford,  the  coarse 
and  cheap  joints  would  come  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor.  Most  of  the  gentry  readily 
consented.  Sir  John  cared  not  what  his  meat 
cost  him,  but  told  Mrs.  Jones,  in  his  gay  way, 
that  he  would  eat  any  thing,  or  give  any  thing, 

■0  th«tih«  wwild  not  tMjw  Eim  with  long  storlM 
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aboat  the  poor.  The  eqatre  said  he  should  pre- 
fer vegetable  soups,  because  they  were  cheaper, 
and  the  doctor  preferred  them  because  they 
were  wholesomer.  The  steward  chose  to  imi. 
tate  the  squire ;  and  the  attorney  found  it  would 
be  quite  ungenteel  to  stand  out  So  gravy  soups 
became  very  unfashionable  in  the  parish  of 
Weston ;  and  I  am  sure  if  rich  peojile  did  but 
think  a  little  on  this  subject,  they  would  be- 
come as  unfashionable  in  many  other  places. , 

When  wheat  grew  cheaper,  Mrs.  Jones  was 
earnest  with  the  poor  woman  to  bake  large 
brown  loaves  at  home,  instead  of  buying  small 
white  ones  at  the  shop.  Mrs.  Betty  had  told 
her,  that  baking  at  home  woald  be  one  step  to- 
wards restoring  the  good  old  management.  Only 
Betty  Smart  and  Jenny  Rose  baked  at  home  in 
the  whole  parish ;  and  who  lived  so  well  as  they 
did  7  Yet  the  general  objection  seemed  reason- 
able. They  could  not  bake  without  yeast,  which 
ofUn  could  not  be  had,  as  no  one  brewed  except 
the  great  folks  and  the  public  houses.  Mrs. 
Jones  found,  however,  that  Patty  and  Jenny 
contrived  to  brew  as  well  as  to  bake.  She 
sent  for  these  women  ;  knowing  that  from  them 
she  could  get  truth  and  reason.  *  How  comes 
it,*  said  she  to  them,  *that  yon  two  are  the 
only  poor  women  in  the  parish  who  can  afford 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  beer?  Your  husbands 
have  no  better  wages  than  other  men.* — *  True, 
madam,*  said  Patty,  *  but  they  never  set  foot  in 
a  public  house.  I  will  tell  you  the  truth. 
When  I  first  married,  our  John  went  to  the 
Checquers  every  night,  and  I  had  my  tea  and 
fresh  butter  twice  a-day  at  home.  This  slop, 
which  consumed  a  deal  of  sugar,  began  to  rake 
my  stomach  sadly,  as  I  had  neither  meat  nor 
milk :  at  last  (1  am  ashamed  to  own  it)  I  began 
to^take  a  drop  of  gin  to  quiet  the  pain,  till  in 
time  I  looked  for  my  gin  as  regularly  as  for  my 
lea.  At  last  the  gin,  the  ale-bouse,  and  the  tea 
began  to  make  us  both  sick  and  poor,  and  I  had 
like  to  have  died  with  my  first  child.  Parson 
Simpson  then  talked  so  finely  to  us  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  improper  indulgences,  that  we  resolved, 
y  the  grace  of  God,  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf^  and 
I  promised  John,  if  be  would  give  up  the  Chec- 
quers, I  would  break  the  gin  bottle,  and  never 
drink  tea  in  the  aflernoon,  except  on  Sundays, 
when  he  was  at  home  to  drink  it  with  me.  We 
have  kept  our  word,  and  both  our  eating  and 
drinking,  our  health  and  our  consciences  are 
better  for  it.  Though  meat  is  sadly  dear,  we 
can  boy  two  pounds  of  fresh  meat  for  less  than 
one  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  it  gives  five  times 
the  nourishment  And  dear  as  malt  is,  I  con- 
trive to  keep  a  drop  of  drink  in  the  house  for 
John,  and  John  will  make  me  drink  half  a  pint 
with  him  every  evening,  and  a  pint  a-day  when 
1  am  a  nurse. 

PtMic  Houie$, 

As  one  good  deed,  as  well  as  one  bad  one, 
brings  on  another,  this  conversation  set  Mrs. 
Jones  on  inquiring  why  so  many  ale-houses 
were  allowed.  She  did  not  choose  to  talk  to  sir 
John  on  this  subject,  who  would  only  have  said, 
*let  them  enjoy  themselves,  poor  fellows:  if 
they  get  drunk  now  and  then,  they  work  hard.* 
8ot  those  who  hav«  this  false  good-natiira  for- 
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get,  that  while  the  man  is  enjoying  Mim$elft  at 
it  is  called,  his  wife  and  children  are  ragged 
and  starving.  True  Christian  good-nature 
never  indulges  one  at  the  cost  of  many,  but  is 
kind  to  all.  The  squire,  who  was  a  friend  to 
order,  took  up  the  matter.  He  consulted  Mr. 
Simpson.  *  The  Lion,*  said  he,  *  is  necessary. 
It  rtands  bv  the  road-side;  travellers  must  have 
a  resting  place.  As  to  the  Checquers  and  the 
Bell,  they  do  no  good  but  much  harm.*  Mr. 
Simpson  had  before  made  many  attempts  to  get 
the  Checquers  put  down ;  but,  unluckily,  it  was 
sir  John*s  own  house,  and  kept  by  his  late  but- 
ler. Not  that  sir  John  valued  the  rent ;  but  he 
had  a  false  kindness,  which  made  him  support 
the  cause  of  an  old  servant,  though  he  knew  he 
was  a  bad  man,  and  kept  a  disorderly  house. 
The  squire,  however,  now  took  away  the  license 
from  the  Bell.  And  a  fray  happening  soon 
afler  at  the  Chequers  (which  was  near  the 
church)  in  time  of  Divine  service,  sir  John  was 
obliged  to  suffer  the  house  to  be  put  down  as  a 
nuisance.  You  would  not  believe  how  many 
poor  families  were  able  to  brew  a  little  cask, 
when  the  temptation  of  those  ale-houses  was 
taken  out  of  their  way.  Mrs.  Jones,  in  her 
evning  walks,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  many 
an  honest  man  drinking  his  wholesome  cup  of 
beer  by  his  own  fire-side,  his  rosy  children  play- 
ing about  his  knees,  his  clean  cheerful  wife 
singing  her  youngest  baby  to  sleep,  rocking  the 
cradle  with  her  foot,  while  with  her  hands  she 
was  making  a  dumpling  for  her  kind  husband's 
supper.  Some  few,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  though 
I  don*t  chuse  to  name  names,  still  preferred 
getting  drunk  once  a  week  at  the  Lion,  and 
drinking  water  at  other  times. — Thus  Mrs. 
Jones,  by  a  little  exertion  and  perseverance, 
added  to  the  temporal  comforts  of  a  whole 
parish,  snd  diminished  its  immorality  and  ex- 
travagance in  the  same  proportion. 

The  good  women  being  now  supplied  with 
yeast  from  each  otber*s  brewings,  would  have 
baked ;  but  two  difficulties  still  remsined.  Many 
of  them  had  no  ovens ;  for  since  the  new  bad 
management  had  crept  in,  many  cottages  have 
been  built  without  this  convenience.  Fuel  also 
was  scarce  at  Weston.  Mrs.  Jones  advised  the 
building  a  large  parish  oven.  Sir  John  sub- 
scribed to  be  rid  of  her  importunity,  and  the 
squire,  because  he  thought  every  improvement 
in  economy  would  reduce  the  poor*s  rate.  It 
was  soon  accomplished :  and  to  this  oven,  at 
a  certain  hour,  three  times  a  week,  the  elder 
children  carried  their  loaves  which  their  mo- 
there  had  made  at  home,  and  paid  a  half-penny, 
or  a  penny  according  to  their  size,  for  the  baking. 

Mrs.  Jones  found  that  no  poor  women  in  Wes- 
ton  could  buy  a  little  milk,  as  the  farmers*  wives 
did  not  care  to  rob  their  dairies.  This  was  a 
great  distress,  especially  when  the  children 
were  sick.  So  Mrs.  Jones  advised  Mrs.  Sparks, 
at  the  Cross,  to  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  and  sell 
out  the  milk  by  halfpennyworths.  She  did  so, 
and  found,  that  though  this  plan  gave  her  soma 
additional  trouble,  she  got  full  as  much  by  it  as 
if  she  had  made  cheese  and  butter.  She  also 
sold  rice  at  a  cheap  rate;  so  that,  with  the  help 
of  the  milk  and  the  public  oven,  a  fine  rice  pncL 
ding  was  lo  be  had  for  a  trifle. 
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Charity  SehoeiUfor  ServanU, 

The  girls'  school,  in  the  parish,  was  fallen 
into  neglect;  for  thougrh  many  would  be  sab- 
■cribers,  yet  no  one  would  look  afVer  it  I  wish 
this  was  the  case  at  Weston  only :  many  schools 
have  come  to  nothing,  and  many  parishes  are 
quite  destitute  of  schools,  because  too  many 
gentry  neglect  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
their  grown  up  daughters  to  inspect  the  instruc 
tion  of  the  poor.  It  was  not  in  Mr.  Simpson's 
way  to  see  if  girls  were  taught  to  work.  The 
best  clergyman  cannot  do  every  thing.  This 
is  ladies  business.  Mrs.  Jones  consulted  her 
counsellors,  Mrs.  Betty,  and  they  went  every 
Friday  to  the  school,  where  they  invited  mo- 
thers, as  well  as  daughters,  to  come,  and  learn 
to  cut  oat  to  the  best  advantage.  Mrs.  Jones 
had  not  been  bred  to  these  things  ;  but  by  means 
pf  Mrs.  Cowper*s  excellent  cuttingout-book ; 
she  soon  became  mistress  of  the  whole  art. 
She  not  only  had  the  girls  taught  to  make  and 
mend,  but  to  wash  and  iron  too.  She  also  al- 
lowed the  mother  or  eldest  daughter  of  every 
family  to  come  once  a  week,  and  learn  how  to 
dress  one  cheap  ditk.  One  Friday,  which  was 
cooking  day,  who  should  pass  by  but  the  s^ire, 
with  his  gun  and  dogs.  He  looked  into  the 
school  for  the  first  time.  *  Well,  madam,*  said 
be, '  what  good  are  you  doing  here  7  What  are 
your  girls  learning  and  earning  ?  Where  are 
your  manufactures?  Where  is  your  spinning 
and  your  carding  ?*— *  Sir,*  said  she,  *  this  is  a 
small  parish,  and  you  know  ours  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing country  ;  so  that  when  these  girls  are 
women,  they  will  not  be  much  employed  in 
spinning.  We  must,  in  the  kind  of  good  we 
attempt  to  do,  consult  the  local  genius  of  the 
place :  I  do  not  think  it  will  answer  to  Intro- 
duce  spinning,  for  instance,  in  a  country  where 
it  is  quite  new.  However,  we  teach  them  a 
little  of  it,  and  still  more  of  knitting,  that  they 
may  be  able  to  get  up  a  small  piece  of  house- 
hold linen  once  a  year,  and  provide  the  family 
with  the  stockings,  by  employing  the  odds  and 
ends  of  their  time  in  these  ways.  But  there  is 
another  manufacture,  which  I  am  carrying  on, 
and  I  know  of  none  within  my  own  reach 
which  is  so  valuable.* — *  What  can  that  be  V 
said  the  squire. — *  To  make  good  toiveofor  toork- 
ing  men^*  said  she.  *  Is  not  mine  an  excellent 
staple  commodity  7  I  am  teaching  these  girls 
the  arte  of  industry  and  good  management  It 
is  little  encouragement  to  an  honest  man  to 
work  hard  all  the  week,  if  his  wages  are  wast- 
ed by  a  slattern  at  home.  Most  of  these  girls 
will  probably  become  wives  to  the  poor,  or  ser- 
vanto  to  the  rich ;  to  such  the  common  arte  of 
life  are  of  great  value :  now,  as  there  is  little  op- 

rTtunity  for  learning  these  at  the  school  house, 
intend  to  propose  that  such  gentry  as  have 
eober  servants,  shall  allow  one  of  these  girls  to 
come  and  work  in  their  families  one  day  in  a 
week,  when  the  housekeeper,  the  cook,  the 
house-maid,  or  the  laundry-maid,  shall  be  re- 
quired to  instruct  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. This  I  conceive  to  be  the  best  way  of 
training  good  servants.  They  should  serve 
(his  kind  of  regular  apprenticeship  to  various 
porta  of  labonrf    Girls  who  come  out  of  charity. 


schools,  where  they  have  been  employed  in 
knitting,  sewing,  and  reading,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently  prepared  for  hard  and  laborious  employ, 
ments.  I  do  ndt  in  general  approve  of  teaching 
charity  children  to  write  for  the  same  reason. 
I  confine  within  very  strict  limite  my  plan  of 
educating  the  poor.  A  thorough  knowledge  of 
religion,  and  of  some  of  those  coarser  arte  of 
life  by  which  the  community  may  be  best  be- 
nefitted, includes  the  whole  stock  of  instruction, 
which,  unless  in  very  extraordinary  cases,  I 
would  wish  to  bestow.* 

*What  have  you  got  on  the  fire,  madam?* 
said  the  squire ;  *  for  your  pot  really  smells  as 
savoury  as  if  Sir  John's  French  cook  had  filled 
it*  *Sir,*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *I  have  lately 
got  acquainted  with  Mrs.  White,  who  has  given 
us  an  account  of  her  cheap  dishes,  and  nice 
cookery,  in  one  of  the  cheap  Repository  little 
books.*  Mrs.  Betty  and  I  have  made  all  her 
dishes,  and  very  good  they  are;  and  we  have 
got  several  others  of  our  own.  Every  Friday  we 
come  here  and  dress  one.  These  good  women 
see  how  it  is  done,  and  learn  to  dress  it  at  their 
own  houses.  I  take  home  part  for  my  own 
dinner,  and  what  is  left  I  give  to  each  in  turn. 
I  hope  I  have  opened  their  eyes  on  a  sad  mis- 
take they  had  ^ot  into,  that  we  think  any  thing 
IS  good  enough  for  the  poor.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  any  thing  good  enough  for  the  poor  which 
is  not  clean,  wholesome,  and  palatable,  and  what 
I  myself  would  not  cheerfully  eat,  if  my  cir- 
curostences  required  it* 

*  Pray,  Mrs.  Betty,*  said  the  squire,  *  oblige 
mo  with  a  basin  of  your  soup.*  The  squire 
found  it  so  goocf  after  his  walk,  that  he  was  al- 
most sorry  he  had  promised  to  buy  no  more  legs 
of  beef,  and  declared,  that  not  one  sheep*s  heaid 
should  ever  go  to  his  kennel  again.  He  begged 
his  cook  might  have  the  receipt,  and  Mrs.  Jones 
wrote  it  out  for  her.  She  has  also  been  so  ob- 
liging as  to  favour  me  with  a  copy  of  all  her 
reoeipte.  And  as  I  hate  all  monopoly,  and  see 
no  reason  why  such  cheap,  nourishing,  and  sa- 
voury dishes  should  be  confined  to  the  parish 
of  Weston,  I  print  them,  that  all  other  parishes 
may  have  the  same  advanUge.  Not  only  the 
poor,  but  all  persons  with  smul  incomes  may  be 
glad  of  them. 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson,  who  came 
in  soon  afUr,  *  which  is  best,  to  sit  down  and 
cry  over  our  misfortunes,  or  to  bestir  ourselves 
to  do  our  duty  to  the  world  7*  *  Sir,*  replied  Mrs. 
Jones,  *  I  thank  you  for  the  useful  lesson  you 
have  given  me.  You  have  tengbt  me  that  an 
excessive  indulgence  of  sorrow,  is  not  piety,  hut 
selfishness ;  that  the  best  remedy  for  our  own 
afflictions  is  to  lessen  the  afflictions  of  others, 
and  thus  evidence  our  submission  to  the  wiU 
of  God,  who,  perhaps,  sent  these  very  trials 
to  abate  our  own  self-love,  and  to  stimulate 
our  exertions  for  the  good  of  others.  You 
have  Uught  me  that  our  time  and  talents  are 
to  be  employed  with  zeal  in  God*s  service, 
if  we  wish  for  his  favour  here  or  hereafler ;  and 
that  one  great  employment  of  those  telente 
which  he  requires,  is  the  pronsotion  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  much  more  the  future  happiness  of 

*  See  UiB  Way  to  Plsnty.  <br  a  nunUnr  of  cheiip  »- 
esipti. 
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all  around  lu^— Yoa  have  taaght  me  that  much 
good  may  be  done  with  little  money ;  and  that 
tiM  heart,  the  head,  and  the  handi  are  of  eome 
use,  as  well  as  the  purse.  I  have  also  learned 
another  lesson,  which  I  hope  not  to  forget,  that 
Providence,  in  sending  these  extraordinary  sea- 
sons of  scarcity  and  distress,  which  we  have 
lately  twice  experienced,  has  been  pleased  to 
overrule  these  trying  events  to  the  general  good ; 
for  it  has  not  only  excited  the  rich  to  an  in- 
creased Uberality,  as  to  actual  contribution,  but 
it  has  led  them  to  get  more  acquainted  with  the 
local  wants  of  their  poorer  brethren,  and  to  in- 
terest  themselves  in  their  comfort ;  it  has  led 
to  improved  modes  of  economy,  and  to  a  more 


feeling  kind  of  beneficence.  Above  all,  without 
abating  any  thing  of  a  just  subordination,  U  hae 
brought  the  affluent  to  a  nearer  knowledge  of 
the  persons  and  characters  of  their  indigent 
neighbours ;  it  has  literally  brought  *  the  rich 
and  poor  to  meet  together  ;*  and  this  I  look  upon 
to  be  one  of  the  essential  advantages  attending 
Sunday  schools  also,  where  they  are  carried  on 
upon  true  principles,  and  are  sanctioned  by  the 
visits  as  well  as  supported  by  the  contributions 
of  the  wealth  v.* 

May  all  who  read  this  account  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
and  who  are  under  the  same  circumstances,  ge 
and  do  Ukomoe  ! 


THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 


I  paoMiBXD,  in  the  Cure  for  MtlanMbu  to 

five  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs. 
ones  set  up  her  school.  She  did  not  much  fbar 
being  able  to  raise  the  money ;  but  money  is 
of  little  use,  unless  some  persons  of  sense  and 
piety  can  be  found  to  direct  these  institutions. 
Not  that  I  would  discourage  those  who  set  them 
up,  even  in  the  most  ordinary  manner,  and  from 
mere  views  of  worldly  policy.  It  is  something 
gained  to  rescue  children  from  idling  away  their 
Sabbath  in  the  fields  or  the  streets.  It  is  no 
small  thing  to  keep  them  from  those  to  which  a 
day  of  leisure  tempts  the  idle  and  the  ig^norant 
It  is  something  for  them  to  be  taught  to  read ; 
it  is  much  to  oe  taught  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
much,  indeed,  to  be  carried  regularly  to  church. 
But  all  this  is  not  enou^rh.  To  bring  these  in. 
stitutions  to  answer  their  highest  end,  can  only 
be  effected  by  God^s  blessing  on  tl^  best  direct- 
ed  means,  the  choice  of  able  teachers,  and  a  di- 
ligent attention  in  some  pious  gentry  to  visit 
and  inspect  the  schools. 

On  Reemnmendttiioin: 

Mrs.  Jones  had  one  talent  that  eminently 
qualified  her  to  do  good,  namely,  Judgment ; 
this,  even  in  the  ^ay  part  of  her  Ufe,  had  kept 
her  from  many  mistakes ;  but  though  she  had 
eometimes  been  deceived  herself^  she  was  very 
careful  not  to  deceive  others,  by  recommending 
people  to  fill  any  office  for  which  they  were  un- 
fit, either  through  selfishness  or  false  kindness. 
She  used  to  say  there  is  always  some  one  ap- 
propriate quality  which  every  person  must  pos- 
sess,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  an^  particular  em- 
ployment — *■  Even  in  this  quality,*  said  she  to 
Mr.  Simpson  the  clergyman,  *  I  do  not  expect 
perfection ;  but  if  they  are  destitute  of  this,  what- 
ever good  qualities  they  may  possess  besides, 
though  they  may  do  for  some  other  employment, 
they  will  not  do  for  this.  If  I  want  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoemaker ;  I  do  not  go  to  a 
man  of  another  trade,  however  ingenious  he 
may  be,  to  ask  him  if  he  cannot  e&ntrive  to 
make  me  a  pair  of  shoes.  When  I  lived  in  Lon- 
don, I  learned  to  be  much  on  my  guard  as  to 
recommendations.  I  found  people  onen  wanted 
to  impose  on  me  some  one  who  was  a  burthen 
to  themselves.~Once,  I  remember,  when  I  nn- 
dertook  to  get  a  matron  for  an  hospital,  half  my 


acquaintance  had  some  one  to  offer  me.  Mrs. 
Gibson  sent  me  an  old  cook,  whom  she  herself 
had  discharged  for  wasting  her  own  provisions, 
yet  she  had  the  conscience  to  recommend  this 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  provisions  of  a  large 
community.  Mrs.  Grey  sent  me  a  discarded 
hoaiBkeeper,  whose  constitution  had  been  ruined 
by  sitting  up  with  Mrs.  Grey's  gouty  husband ; 
but  who  she  yet  thought  might  do  well  enough 
to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  taking  care  of  an  hun- 
dred poor  sick  people.  A  third  fViend  sent  me 
a  woman  who  had  no  merit  but  that  of  being 
very  poor,  and  it  would  be  charity  to  provide  for 
her.  The  truth  is,  the  lady  was  obliged  to  allow 
her  a  small  pension  till  she  could  get  her  off 
her  own  hands,  by  turning  her  on  those  of 
others.* 

*■  It  is  very  true,  madam,*  said  Mr.  Simpson, 
'  the  right  way  is  always  to  prefer  the  good  of 
the  many  to  the  good  of  one ;  if^  indeed  it  can 
be  called  doing  good  to  any  one  to  place  them 
in  a  station  in  which  they  must  feel  unhappy, 
by  not  knowing  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
it  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  If  the  per- 
sons  recommended  are  objects  of  charity,  I  pri- 
vately  subscribe  to  their  wants ;  I  pity  and  help 
them,  but  I  never  promote  them  to  a  station  for 
which  they  are  unfit,  as  I  should  by  so  doing 
hurt  a  wh(Me  community  to  help  a  distressed  in- 
dividual.* 

Thus  Mrs.  Jones  resolved  that  the  first  step 
towards  setting  up  her  school  should  be  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  mistress.  The  vestry  were  so 
earnest  in  recommending^  one  woman,  that  she 
thought  it  worth  looking  into.  On  inquiry,  she 
found  it  was  a  scheme  to  take  a  large  family  off 
the  parish ;  they  never  considered  that  a  very 
irnorant  woman,  with  a  family  of  young  chil- 
dreu,  was,  of  all  others,  the  most  unfit  fer  a 
school ;  all  they  considered  was,  that  the  profits 
of  the  school  might  enable  her  to  live  without 
parish  pay.  Mrs.  Jones  refused  another,  though 
she  could  read  well,  and  was  decent  in  her  con- 
duct, because  she  used  to  send  her  children  to 
the  shop  on  Sundays.  And  she  oljected  to  a 
third,  a  very  sensible  woman,  because  she  was 
suspected  of  making  an  outward  proibssion  of 
religion  a  cloak  for  immoral  conduct  Mrs. 
Jones  knew  she  must  not  be  too  nice  neither ; 
she  knew  she  must  put  up  with  many  fitulti  at 
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hat  *  I  knew,*  aaid  she  to  Mr.  Simpioii,  *  the 
imperftction  of  every  thing  that  is  human.  As 
the  mistress  will  have  much  to  bear  with  from 
the  children,  so  I  expect  to  have  something  to 
bear  with  in  the  mistress ;  and  she  and  I  most 
submit  to  our  respectiye  trials,  by  thinkin  jr  how 
maeh  God  has  to  bear  with  in  us  all.  But  there 
are  certain  qualities  which  are  indispensable  in 
certain  situations.  There  are,  in  particular, 
three  thingfs  which  a  school-mistress  must  not 
be^  without,  good  s«n«<,  aetivUy,  and  piety. 
Without  the  Sttt  she  will  mislead  others ;  with- 
out  the  second  she  will  neglect  them ;  and  with- 
out the  third,  though  she  may  civilize,  yet  she 
will  never  christianize  them.* 

Mr.  Simpson  said,  *  he  really  knew  but  of  one 
person  in  tlie  parish  who  was  fully  likely  to  an- 
swer her  purpose :  this,*  continued  he,  *  is  no 
other  than  my  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Betty  Crew. 
It  will  indeed  be  a  great  loss  to  me  to  part  from 
her ;  and  to  her  it  will  be  a  far  more  fatiguing 
life  than  that  which  she  at  present  leads.    But 
OQght  I  to  put  my  own  personal  comfort,  or 
ought  Betty  to  put  her  own  ease  and  quiet,  in 
competition  with  the  good  of  above  an  hundred 
children  7  This  will  appear  still  more  important, 
if  we  consider  the  good  done  by  these  instttu- 
tions,  not  9B  fruit,  but  s«s<2;  if  we  take  into^be 
account  how  many  yet  unborn  may  become 
Christians,  in  consequence  of  our  making  these 
children  Christians  :  for  how  can  we  cuculate 
the  number  which  may  be  hereafter  trained  for 
Heaven,  by  those  fry  children  we  are  going  to 
teach,  when  they  themselves  shall  become  pa- 
rents,  and  you  and  I  are  dead  and  forgotten  7 
To  be  sure,  by  parting  from  Betty,  my  peas- 
soap  will  not  be  quite  so  well  flavoured,  nor  my 
Imen  so  neatly  got  up ;  but  the  dav  is  fost  ap- 
proaching, when  all  this  will  uigmfy  but  little ; 
but  it  will  not  signify  little  whether  one  hundred 
immortal  souls  were  the  better  for  my  making 
this  petty  sacrifice.    Mrs.  Crew  is  a  real  Chris, 
tian,  has  excellent  sense,  and  had  a  good  educa- 
tion from  my  mother.   She  has  also  had  a  little 
sort  of  preparatory  training  for  the  business; 
for  when  the  poor  children  come  to  the  parson- 
age for  broth  on  a  Saturday  evening,  she  is  used 
to  appoint  them  all  to  come  at  the  same  time ; 
and  after  she  has  filled  their  pitchers,  she  ranges 
them  round  her  in  the  garden,  and  examines 
them  in  their  catechism.    She  is  just  and  fair 
in  dealing  out  the  broth  and  beef,  not  making 
ray  favour  to  the  parents  depend  on  the  skill  of 
their    children:    but  her  own    old  caps  and 
ribands,  and  cast-off  clothes,  are  bestowed  as 
little  rewards  on  the  best  scholars.  So  that  takinar 
the  time  she  spends  in  working  for  thera,  and 
the  things  she  gives  them,  there  is  many  a  lady 
who  does  not  exceed  Mrs.  Crew  in  acts  of  cha- 
rity.   This  I  mention  to  confirm  your  notion, 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  rich  in  order  to 
do  good ;  a  religious  upper  servant  has  great  op- 
portunities of  this  sort,  if  the  master  is  disposed 
to  encourage  her.* 

My  readers,  I  trust,  need  not  be  informed, 
that  this  is  that  very  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  who  as- 
sisted  Mrs.  Jones  in  teaching  peor  women  to 
cut  out  linen  and  dress  cheap  dishes,  as  related 
in  the  Cure  for  Melancholy.  Mrs.  Jones,  in 
the  following  week,  fot  together  a*  many  of 


the  mothers  as  she  could,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
follows : 

Mrs.  Jones's  Exhortalion. 

*  My  good  women,  on  Sunday  next  I  propose 
to  open  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  your  chil- 
dren.    Those  among  you,  who  know  what  it  ie 
to  be  able  to  read  your  Bible,  will,  I  doubt  not, 
rejoice  that  the  same  blessing  is  held  out  to  your 
children.    You  who  are  not  able  yourselves  to 
read  what  your  Saviour  has  done  and  suffered 
for  you,  ought  to  be  doubly  anxious  that  your 
children  should  reap  a  blessing  which  you  have 
lost    Would  not  that  mother  be  thought  an  un- 
natural monster  who  should  stand  by  and  snatch 
out  of  her  child's  mouth  the  bread  which  a  kind 
friend  has  just  put  into  it  7    But  such  a  mother 
would   be  merciful,   compared  with  her  who 
should  job  her  children  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  to  read  the  word  of  Grod  when  it  is 
held  out  to  them.   Remember,  that  if  you  slight 
the  present  offer,  or  if;  after  having  sent  vour 
children  a  fow  times  you  should  afterwards  keep 
them  at  home  under  vain  pretences,  you  will 
have  to  answer  for  it  at  the  day  of  judgment 
Let  not  your  poor  children,  then,  have  cause  to 
sa^,  *  My  fbnd  mother  was  my  worst  enemy.   I 
might  have  been  bred  up  in  the  fear  of  the  Lordt 
and  she  opposed  it  for  the  sake  of  giving  me  a 
littto  paltry  pleasure. — For  an  idle  holiday,  I  am 
now  brought  to  the  gates  of  hell  !*    My  dear 
women,  which  of  yon  could  bear  to  see  your 
darling  child  condemned  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion ? — Which  of  you  could  bear  to  hear  him  ac 
cuse  you  as  the  cause  of  it  7     Is  there  any  mo* 
ther  here  present,  who  will  venture  to  say — *  I 
will  doom  the  child  I  bore  to  sin  and  hell,  rather 
than  put  them  or  myself  to  a  little  present  pain, 
by  curtailing  their  evil  inclinations !  I  wUl  let 
them  spend  the  Sabbath  in  ignorance  and  idle- 
ness, instead  of  rescuing  them  from  vanity  and 
sin,  by  sending  them  to  school  !*    If  there  are 
any  such  here  present,  let  that  mother  who  va- 
lues her  child's  {Measure  more  than  his  soul, 
now  walk  away,  while  I  set  down  in  my  list  the 
names  of  all  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  young 
ones  up  in  the  way  that  leads  to  eternal  life,  in- 
stead of  indulging  them  in  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
which  are  but  for  a  moment* 

When  Mrs.  Jones  had  done  speaking,  most 
of  the  women  thanked  her  for  her  good  advice, 
and  hoped  that  God  would  give  them  grace  to 
follow  it ;  promising  to  send  their  children  con- 
stantly. Others,  who  were  not  so  well-disposed, 
were  yet  afraid  to  refuse,  after  the  sin  of  so  do« 
ing  had  been  so  plainly  set  before  them.  The 
worst  of  the  women  had  kept  away  from  this 
meeting,  resolving  to  set  their  faces  against  the*^ 
school.  Most  of  those  also  who  were  present, 
as  soon  m  they  f^  home,  set  about  providing 
their  children  with  what  little  decent  appard 
they  could  raise.  Many  a  willing  mother  lent 
her  tall  daughter  her  hat,  best  cap,  and  white 
handkerchief;  and  many  a  grateful  fother  spared 
his  linen  waistcoat  and  bettermost  hat,  to  in- 
duce his  grown  up  son  to  attend ;  for  it  is  a  rule 
with  which  Mrs.  Jones  began,  that  she  would 
not  receive  the  younger  children  out  of  any  fa- 
mily who  did  not  send  their  elder  ones.  Too- 
many  made  excuses  that  their  shoes  were  oUV 
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or  tbeir  hat  worn  oat  Bat  Mrs.  Joom  told 
them  not  to  bring  any  ezcase  to  her  which  they 
ooald  not  bring  to  the  day  of  jadg-ment ;  and 
among  thote  excasee  she  would  hardly  admit 
any  except  accidents,  sickness  or  attendance  on 
sick  parents  or  young*  children. 

Subteriptions, 

Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  secured  large  subecrip. 
tions  from  the  gentry,  was  desirous  of  getting 
the  help  and  countenance  of  the  farmers  and 
trades.people,  whose  duty  and  interest  she 
thought  it  was  to  support  a  plan  calculated  to 
improve  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  tlie  parish. 
Most  of  them  subscribed,  and  promised  to  see 
that  their  workmen  sent  their  children.  She 
met  with  little  opposition  till  she  called  on  far- 
mer Hoskins.  She  told  him,  as  he  was  the 
richest  farmer  in  tj)e  parish,  she  came  to  him 
for  a  handsome  subscription.  *  Subscription  !' 
said  he,  *  it  is  nothing  but  subscriptions,  I  think;* 
a  man,  had  need  be  made  of  money,* — *  Farmer,* 
■aid  Mrs.  Jones,  *  God  has  blessed  you  with 
abundant  prosperity,  and  he  expects  you  should 
be  liberal  in  proportion  to  your  great  ability.* — 
*  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  blessing,* 
said  he  :  *  I  have  been  up  early  and  late,  lived 
hard  while  I  had  little,  and  now  when  I  thought 
I  had  got  forward  in  the  world,  what  with 
tithes  taxes,  and  subscriptions,  it  all  goes,  I 
think.* — *Mr.  Hoskins,*  said  Mrs*  Jones,  *  as  to 
tithes  and  taxes,  you  well  know  that  the  richer 
you  are  the  more  you  pay;  so  that  your  mur- 
murs are  a  proof  of  your  wealth.  This  is  but 
an  ungrateful  return  for  all  your  blessings.* 
-^*  You  are  again  at  your  blessings,*  said  the 
farmer ;  *  but  let  every  one  work  as  hard  as  I 
have  done,  and  I  dare  say  he  will  do  as  well. 
It  is  to  my  own  industry  I  own  what  I  have. 
My  crops  have  been  good,  because  I  minded 
my  ploughing  and  sowing.*  *  O,  farmer  !*  cried 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  you  forget  whose  suns  and  showers 
make  your  crops  to  grow,  and  who  it  is  that 
giveth  strength  to  get  riches.  But  I  do  not 
come  to  preach,  but  to  beg.* 

*  Well,  madam,  what  is  the  subscription  now  ? 
Flannel  or  French  7  or  weavers,  or  Swiss,  or  a 
new  church,  or  large  bread,  or  cheap  rice  ?  or 
what  other  new  whim-wham  for  getting  the 
money  out  of  one*8  pocket  ?'— *  I  am  going  to 
establish  a  Sunday-school,  farmer ;  and  I  come 
to  you  as  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
parish,  hoping  your  example  will  spur  on  the 
rest  to  give.*-^*  Why,  then,  said  the  farmer,  *  as 
one  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  I 
will  give  nothing;  hoping  it  will  spur  on  the 
fDst  to  refuse.  Of  all  the  foolish  inventions,  and 
new-fangled  devices  to  ruin  the  country,  that 
of  teachmg  the  poor  to  read  is  the  very  worst.* 
— ^  And  I,  farmer,  think  that  to  teach  good  prin- 
ciples to  the  lower  classes,  is  the  most  likely 
way  to  save  the  country.  Now,  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  teach  them  to  read.* — ^"Not  with  my 
consent,  nor  my  money,'  said  the  farmer ;  •  for 
I  know  it  always  does  more  harm  than  good.* 
— *8o  it  may,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  •  if  you  only 
teach  them  to  read,  and  then  turn  them  adr»ft 
to  find  out  books  for  themselves.*    There  is  a 

*  It  wat  this  eonsidaration  chiefly,  which  stimulated 
Mm  condocKxs  of  tl»  Cheap  RepoMtory  to  send  forth 


proneness  in  the  heart  to  evil,  which  it  is  Oof 
duty  to  oppose,  and  which  I  see  you  are  pro^ 
moting.  Only  look  round  your  own  kitchen  ;  1 
am  ashamed  to  see  it  hung  round  with  loose 
songs  and  ballads.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  would  bo 
better  for  young  men  and  maids,  and  even  your 
daughters,  not  to  be  able  to  read  at  all,  than  to 
read  such  stuff  as  this.  But  if,  when  they  ask 
for  bread,  you  will  give  them  a  stone,  nky  worse* 
a  serpent,  your's  is  the  blame.*  Then  taking 
up  a  penny  book  which  had  a  very  loose  title* 
she  went  on. — *•  I  do  not  wond^,  if  you,  who 
read  such  books  as  these,  think  it  safer  that 
people  should  not  read  at  all.*  The  farmer 
grinned,  and  said,  *  it  is  hard  if  a  man  of  my 
substance  may  not  divert  himself;  when  a  bit 
of  fun  costs  only  a  penny,  and  a  man  can  spare 
that  penny,  there  is  no  harm  done.  When  it  ie 
very  hot,  or  very  wet,  and  I  come  in  to  rest,  and 
have  drunk  my  mug  of  cider,  I  like  to  take  up 
a  bit  of  a  jest-book,  or  a  comical  story,  to  mako 
me  laugh.*  ^ 

'  O,  Mr.  Hoskins  !*  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *  when 
you  come  in  to  rest  from  a  burning  sun  or 
shower,  do  you  never  think  of  Him  whose  sun 
it  is  that  is  ripening  your  corn?  or  whose 
shower  is  filling  the  ear,  or  causing  the  grase 
to  grow  7  I  could  tell  you  of  some  books  which 
would  strengthen  such  thoughts,  whereas  such 
as  you  read  only  serve  to  put  them  out  of  yoof 
head.* 

Mrs.  Jones  having  taken  pains  to  let  Mrr 
Hoskins  know,  that  all  the  genteel  and  wealthy 
people  had  subscribed,  he  at  last  said,  *  why  as 
to  the  matter  of  that,  I  do  not  value  a  crown ;  only 
I  think  it  might  be  better  bestowed ;  and  I  am 
afraid  my  own  workmen  will  fly  in  my  face  if^ 
once  they  are  made  scholars;  and  that  they 
will  think  themselves  too  good  to  work.* — *  Now 
you  talk  soberly,  and  give  your  reasons,*  said 
Mrs.  Jones ;  *  weak  as  they  are,  they  deserve  an 
answer.  Do  you  think  that  either  man,  woman* 
or  child,  ever  did  his  duty  the  worse,  only  bO' 
cause  he  knew  it  the  better  7*  *  No,  perhaps  not' 
— *Now,  the  whole  extent  of  learning  which 
we  intend  to  give  the  poorf  is  only  to  enable 
them  to  read  the  Bible ;  a  book  whieh  brings  ta 
us  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  in  which  every 
duty  is  explained,  every  doctrine  brought  into 
practice,  and  the  highest  troths  made  level  to 
the  meanest  understanding.  The  knowledge 
of  that  bocrfi,  and  its  practical  infloence  on  the 
heart,  is  the  best  security  you  ean  have,  both 
for  the  industry  and  obedience  of  your  servanta^ 
Now,  can  you  think  any  man  will  be  the  worse 
servant  for  bemg  a  good  Ghrbtian  7*-—*  Perhaps 
not* — ^  Are  not  the  duties  of  children,  of  ser.' 
vants,  and  Ihe  poor,  individually  and  expressly 
set  forth  in  the  Bible  7*-^'  Yes.*—'  Do  you  think 
any  duties  are  Ukely  to  be  well  performed  from 
any  human  motives,  such  as  fear  or  prudence, 
as  from  those  religious  motives  which  are  baek« 
ed  with  the  sanction  of  rewards  and  punish* 

that  variety  of  little  books  so  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
youns.  They  considered  that  by  tneana  of  Sunday 
•chofMs,  multitudes  Were  irow  taught  to  read,  Who  would 
ba  ez{K>sed  to  be  corrupted  by  all  the  ribaldry  and  pro- 
faneness  of  liH»ee  songs,  vicious  stories,  and  especially 
by-  tbe  new  influx  of  corruption  arisins  from  Jacobini- 
cal and  atheistical  pamphlets ,  and  that  it  was  a  boandsil 
duty  to  counteract  soeb  temptatioas. 
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mentfl,  of  heaven  or  hell  7  Even  upon  jonr  own 
principles  of  worldly  policy,  do  yoa  think  a  poor 
man  is  not  less  likely  to  steal  a  sheep  or  a  horse, 
who  was  taught  when  a  boy  that  it  was  a  sin, 
that  it  was  breaking  a  commandment,  to  rob  a 
hen*rooet,  or  an  orchard,  than  one  who  has  been 
bred  in  ig-norance  of  6od*s  law  ?  Will  your  pro- 
perty be  secured  so  efTectually  by  the  stocks  on 
the  green,  as  by  teaching  the  boys  in  the  school » 
that /or  all  these  thinga  God  will  bring  them 
into  judgment  ?  Is  a  poor  fellow  who  can  read 
his  Bible,  so  likely  to  sleep  or  to  drink  away  his 
few  boors  of  leisure,  as  one  who  canntd  read  7 
He  may,  and  he  often  does,  make  a  bad  use  of 
his  reading ;  but  I  doubt  he  would  have  been  as 
bad  without  it :  and  the  hours  spent  in  learning 
to  read  will  always  have  been  among  the  most 
harmless  ones  of  his  life.* 

*  Well,  madam,*  said  the  farn^er,  *  if  you  do 
not  think  that  religion  will  spoil  my  young  ser- 
vants,  I  do  not  care  if  you  do  put  me  down  for 
half  a  guinea.  Wbat  has  farmer  Dobson  given  7' 
— *  Half  a  guinea,*  said  Mrs.  Junes. — *■  Well,* 
cried  the  farmer,  *it  shall  nevjsr  be  said  I  do 
not  give  more  than  he,  who  is  only  a  renter. 
DobK>n  half  a  guinea !  Why  he  wears  his  coat 
aa  threadbare  as  a  labourer.* — *  Perhaps,*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Jones,  *  that  is  one  reason  wby  he 
gives  so  much.* — *  Well,  put  me  down  a  guinea,* 
cried  the  farmer ;  *  as  scarce  as  guineal  are  just 
now,  1*11  never  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
with  Dobson  neither.*-^*  Yes,  and  you  must  ex. 
ert  yourself  besides,  in  insisting  that  your  work- 
men send  their  children,  and  often  look  into 
the  school  jrourself,  to  see  if  they  are  there,  and 
reward  or  discourage  them  accordingly,*  added 
Mrs.  Jones.  *  The  most  zealous  teachers  will 
flag  in  their  exertions,  if  they  are  not  animated 
and  supported  by  the  wealthy ;  and  your  poor 
youth  will  soon  despise  religious  instruction  as 
a  thing  forced  upon  them,  as  a  hardship  added 
to  their  other  hardshipw,  if^  it  be  not  made  plea- 
sant by  the  encouraging  presence,  kind  words, 
and  little  gratuities,  from  their  betters.* 

Here  Mrs.  Jones  took  her  leave ;  the  farmer 
insisted  on  waiting  on  her  to  the  door.  When 
they  got  into  the  yard,  they  spied  Mr.  Simpeon, 
who  was  standing  near  a  group  of  females,  con- 
sisting  of  the  farmer*s  two  young  daughters, 
and  a  couple  of  rosy  dairy  maids,  an  old  blind 
fiddler,  and  a  woman  who  led  him.  The  wo- 
man had  laid  a  basket  on  the  ground,  out  of 
which  she  vras  dealing  some  songs  to  the  girls, 
who  were  kneeling  round  it,  and  eagerly  pick- 
ing  out  such  whose  title  suited  their  tastes.  On 
seeing  the  clergyman  come  up,  the  fiddler's 
companion,  (for  I  am  sorry  to  say  she  was  not 
his  wife)  pushed  some  of  the  songs  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  basket,  turned  round  to  the  company, 
and,  in  a  whining  tone,  asked  if  they  would 
please  to  buy  a  gcxlly  book.  Mr.  Simpson  saw 
through  the  hypocrisy  at  once,  and  instead  of 
making  any  answer,  took  out  of  one  of  the  girPs 
hands  a  song  which  the  woman  had  not  been 
able  to  snatch  away.  He  was  shocked  and 
grieved  to  see  that  these  youngr  girls  were  about 
to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  learn  by  heart  such  ri- 
baldry as  he  was  ashamed  even  to  cast  his 
eyes  on.  He  turned  about  to  the  girl,  and 
gravely,  but  mildly  said,  *  Young  woman,  what 


do  yon  think  ehould  be  done  to  a  person  who 
should  be  found  carrying  a  box  of  poison  round 
the  country,  and  leaving  a  little  to  every  house  7 
The  girls  agreed  that  such  a  person  ought  to 
be  hanged.  '  That  he  should,*  said  the  farmer^ 

*  if  I  was  upon  the  jury,  and  quartered  too.* 
The  fiddler  and  his  woman  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  declaring,  they  would  do  no  such  a 
wicked  thing  for  the  world,  for  if  they  were 
poor  they  were  honest  Mr.  Simpson,  turning 
to  the  other  girl,  said,  *  Which  is  of  most  value, 
the  soul  or  the  body  ?* — •*  The  soul,  sir,*  said  the 
girl.->-*  Why  so  ?*  said  he. — *  Because,  sir,  I 
have  heard  you  say  in  the  pulpit,  the  soul  is  to 
last  for  ever.* — *  Then,*  cried  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a 
stem  voice,  turning  to  the  fiddler's   woman, 

*  are  you  not  ashamed  to  sell  poison  for  that  part 
which  is  to  last  forever  ?  poison  'for  the  soul  V 

*  Poison  7*  said  the  terrified  girl,  throwing  down 
the  book,  and  shuddering  as  people  do  who  are 
afraid  they  have  touched  something  infectious. 

*  Poison  !*  echoed  the  farmer*8  daughters,  recol- 
lecting with  horror  the  ratsbane  which  Lion, 
the  old  house-dog,  had  got  at  the  day  before, 
and  after  eating  which  she  had  seen  him  drpp 
down  dead  in  convulsions.  *Yes,*  said  Mr. 
Simpson  to  the  woman,  *  1  do  again  repeat,  the 
souls  of  these  innocent  girls  will  be  poisoned, 
and  may  be  eternally  rmned  by  this  vile  trash 
which  you  carry  about.* 

*  I  now  see,*  said  Mrs.  Jones  to  the  farmer, 

*  the  reason  why  you  think  learning  to  read  does 
more  harm  than  good.  It  is  ind^  far  better 
that  they  should  never  know  how  to  tell  a  let- 
ter, unless  you  keep  such  trash  as  this  out  of 
their  way,  and  provide  them  with  what  is  good, 
or  at  least  what  is  harmless.  StiH  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  reading,  but  the  abuse  of  it  Wine 
is  still  a  good  cordial,  though  it  is  too  often 
abused  to  the  purpose  of  drunkenness*' 

The  farmer  said  that  neither  of  his  roaide 
could  read  their  horn-book,  though  he  owned  he 
often  heard  them  singing  that  song  which  the 
parson  thought  so  bad,  but  for  his  part  it  made 
tfaem  as  merry  as  a  nightingale. 

*  Yes,*  said  Mrs.  Jones,  *  as  a  proof  that  it  is 
not  merely  being  able  to  read  which  does  the 
mischief^  1  have  often  heard,  as  I  have  been 
croBsing  a  hay-field,  voung'  girls  singing  such 
indecent  ribaldry  as  has  driven  me  out  of  the 
field,  though  1  well  knew  they  could  not  read  a 
line  of  what  they  were  singing,  but  had  caught 
it  from  others.  So  you  see  you  may  as  well  say 
the  memory  is  a  wicked  talent  because  some 
people  misapply  it,  as  to  say  that  reading  i». 
dangerous  because  some  folks  abuse  it 

While  they  were  talking,  the  fiddler  and  hie 
woman  were  trying  to  steal  away  unobserved, 
but  Mr.  Simpson  stopped  them,  and  sternlv 
said,  *  Woman,  1  shall  have  some  farther  talk 
with  you.  I  am  a  magistrate,  as  well  as  a 
minister,  and  if  I  know  it,  I  will  no  more  allow 
a  wicked  book  to  be  sold  in  my  parish  than  a 
dose  of  poison.*  The  girls  threw  away  all  their 
songs,  thanked  Mr.  Simpson,  bes^ged  Mrs.  Jones 
would  take  them  into  her  school  after  they  had 
done  milking  in  the  evenings,  that  they  mighl 
learn  to  read  only  what  was  proper.  They  pro- 
mised they  would  never  more  deal  with  any  bul 
sober,  honest  hawkers,  such  as  sell  good  UttW 
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books,  Christinas  carols,  and  harmlesB  songs, 
and  desired  the  fiddler's  woman  never  to  olII 
there  asain. 

This  little  incident  afterwards  confirmed  Mrs. 
Jones  in  a  plan  she  had  before  some  thoogfhts  of 
putting  in  practice.  This  was,  afler  her  school 
had  b^n  established  a  few  months,  to  invite  all 
the  well-disposed  grown*np  youth  of  the  parish 
to  meet  her  at  the-  school  an  hour  or  two  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  after  the  necessary  business  of 
the  dairy,  and  of  serving  the  catUe  was  over. 
Both  Mrs.  Jones  and  her  agent  had  the  talent  of 
making  this  time  pass  so  agreeably,  by  their 
manner  of  explaining  Scripture,  and  of  impress- 
ing the  heart  by  serious  and  affisctjonate  dis- 
course, that  in  a  short  time  the  evening  school 
was  nearly  filled  with  a  second  company,  afler 
the  younger  ones  were  dismissed.  In  time,  not 
only  the  servants,  but  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  most  substantial  people  in  the  parisn  attend- 
ed. At  length  many  of  the  parents,  pleased 
with  the  improvement  so  visible  in  the  young 


people,  got  a  habit  of  dropping  in,  that  fhef 
might  learn  how  to  instruct  their  own  families* 
And  it  was  observed  that  as  the  school  fiUed« 
not  only  the  fives-court  and  public  bouse  were 
thinned,  but  even  Sunday  gossipping  and  tea« 
visiting  declined.  Even  farmer  Hoskins,  who 
was  at  first  very  angry  with  his  maids  for  leaving 
off  those  merry  songs  (as  he  called  them)  was  so 
pleased  by  the  manner  in  which  the  psalms  were 
sung  at  the  school,  that  he  promised  Mrs.  Jones 
to  make  her  a  present  of  half  a  sheep  towards 
her  first  May-day  feast.  Of  this  feast  some  ae* 
count  shall  be  given  hereafler ;  and  the  reader 
may  expect  some  further  account  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  history  of  Hester  Wilmot* 


*For  a  continuation  of  the  Sunday  School,  sw  the 
0tory  of  Hester  Wilmot,  in  two  perts,  is  thii  editioD. 
It  was  thought  proper  to  separate  them  in  this  collec* 
tioa:  as  the  two  precediog  numbers  rather  tend  to  en- 
force the  duties  of  the  higher  and  middle  class,  and  the 
two  subsequent  ones  those  of  the  poor. 


THE  PILGRIMS. 

AN  ALLEGORY. 


McTHOooRT  I  was  once  upon  a  time  travelling 
through  a  certain  land  which  was  very  full  of 
peofde ;  but,  what  was  rather  odd,  not  one  of  all 
this  multitude  was  at  home ;  they  were  all  bound 
to  a  far  dbtant  country.  Though  it  was  per- 
mitted by  the  lord  of  the  land  that  these  pilgrims 
might  associate  together  for  their  present  mn- 
tuu  comfort  and  convenience;  and  each  was 
not  only  allowed,  but  commanded,  to  do  the 
others  all  the  services  he  could  upon  their  jour- 
ney, yet  it  was  decreed,  that  every  individual 
traveUer  must  enter  the  fsr  country  singly. 
There  was  a  great  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  journey, 
which  every  one  must  pass  alone,  and  at  his  own 
risk,  and  the  friendship  of  the  whole  united 
world  could  be  of  no  use  in  shooting  that  gulf. 
The  exact  time  when  each  was  to  pass  was  not 
known  to  anv ;  this  the  lord  always  kept  a  close 
secret  out  of  kindness,  yet  still  they  were  as  sure 
that  the  time  must  come,  and  that  at  no  very 
great  distance,  as  if  they  had  been  informed  of 
the  very  moment.  Now,  as  they  know  they 
were  always  liable  to  be  called  away  at  an  hour's 
no^^oe,  one  would  have  thought  they  would  have 
befen  chiefly  employed  in  packing  up,  and  pre- 
paring,  and  getting  every  thing  in  order.  But 
this  was  so  &r  from  bein^  the  case,  that  it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  which  they  did  not  think 
about. 

Now,  I  only  appeal  to  you,  my  readers,  if  any 
of  you  are  setting  out  upon  a  little  common 
journey,  if  it  is  only  to  London  or  York,  is  not 
«]1  ^our  leisure  time  employed  in  settling  your 
business  at  home,  and  packing  up  every  little 
necessary  for  your  expedition?  And  does  not 
the  fbar  of  neglecting  any  thing  yon  ought  to 
remember,  or  may  have  occasion  for,  haunt  your 
mind,  and  sometimes  even  intrude  upon  you  un- 
>nably7    And  when  you  are  actually  on 


your  journey,  especially  if  you  have  never  been 
to  that  place  before,  or  are  likely  to  remain  there, 
don't  you  begin  to  think  a  little  about  the  plea- 
sures  and  the  employments  of  the  place,  and  to 
wish  to  know  a  little  what  sort  of  a  city  London 
or  York  is?  Don't  you  wonder  what  is  doing 
there,  and  are  yon  not  anxious  to  know  whether 
you  are  properly  qualified  fi>r  the  business,  or 
the  company  you  expect  to  be  engaged  in?  Do 
you  never  look  at  the  map,  or  consult  Brooke's 
Gazetteer?    And  don*t  you  try  to  pick  up  from 

J^our  fellow-passengers  in  the  stage  coach  any 
ittle  information  you  can  ^et?  And  though 
you  may  be  obliged,  out  of  civility,  to  converse 
with  them  on  common  subjects,  yet  do  not  your 
secret  thoughts  still  run  upon  London  or  York, 
its  business,  or  its  pleasures?  And  above  all,  if 
you  are  likely  to  set  out  early,  are  you  not  afraid 
of  over-sleeping,  and  does  not  that  fear  keep  you 
upon  the  watch,  so  that  you  are  commonly  up 
and  ready  before  the  porter  comes  to  summon 
you?  Reader!  if  this  be  your  case,  how  sur- 
prised wiU  you  be  to  hear  that  the  travellers  to 
the  far  country  have  not  half  your  prudence, 
though  embarked  on  a  journey  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  bound  to  a  land  where  nothing  can 
be  sent  aAer  them,  in  which,  when  they  are  onoo 
settled,  all  errors  are  irretrievable. 

I  observed  that  these  pilgrims,  instead  of  being 
upon  the  watdi,  lest  they  should  be  ordered  off 
unprepared ;  instead  of  laying  up  any  provision, 
or  even  making  memorandums  of  what  they 
would  be  likely  to  want  at  the  end  of  their  jour- 
ney, spent  roost  of  their  time  in  crowds,  either 
in  the  way  of  traffic  or  diversion.  At  first,  when 
I  saw  them  so  much  engaged  in  conversing  with 
each  other,  I  thought  it  a  good  sign,  and  listened 
attentively  to  their  talk,  not  doubtinff  but  the 
ehief  turn  of  it  would  be  about  the  climate,  or 
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treasures,  or  society,  they  should  probably  meet 
with  in  the  fmr  country.  I  supposed  thev  might 
be  also  discossing  about  the  best  and  safest  road 
to  it,  and  that  each  was  availing  himself  of  the 
knowledfe  of  his  neighbour,  on  a  subject  of 
equal  importance  to  all.  I  listened  to  every 
party,  bat  in  scarcely  any  did  I  hear  one  word 
about  the  land  to  which  they  were  bound,  though 
it  was  their  home,  the  place  where  their  whole 
interest,  expectation,  and  inheritance  lay;  to 
which  also  great  part  of  their  friends  were  gone 
before,  and  whither  they  were  sure  all  the  rest 
would  follow. — Instead  of  this,  their  whole  talk 
was  about  the  business,  or  the  pleasures,  or  the 
fashions  of  the  strange  but  bewitching  country 
which  they  were  merely  passing  through,  and 
in  which  they  had  not  one  foot  of  land  which 
they  were  sure  of  calling  their  own  for  the  next 
quarter  of  an  hour.  What  litdo  estate  they  had 
was  penonaly  and  not  real,  and  that  was  a  mort- 
gaged,  lifo-hold  tenement  of  clay,  not  properly 
their  own,  bat  only  lent  to  them  on  a  short  un- 
certain  lease,  of  which  threescore  years  and 
ten  was  considered  as  the  longest  period,  and 
very  few  indeed  lived  in  it  to  the  end  of  the 
term ;  for  this  was  always  at  the  will  of  tht  lord, 
part  of  whose  prerogative  it  was,  that  hoi^oold 
take  away  the  lease  at  pleasure,  knock  down 
the  stoutest  tenement  at  a  single  blow,  and  torn 
out  the  poor  shivering,  helpless  inhabitant  naked, 
to  that  fur  eomntrii  for  which  he  had  rosde  no 
provision.  Sometimes,  in  order  to  quicken  the 
pilgrim  in  his  preparation,  the  lord  would  break 
down  the  tenement  by  slow  degrees;  sometimes 
he  would  let  it  tumble  by  its  own  natural  decay ; 
for  it  was  only  built  to  last  a  certain  term,  it 
would  oflen  grow  so  uncomfortable  by  increasing 
dilapidations  even  before  the  ordinary  lease  was 
out,  that  the  lodging  was  hardly  worth  keeping, 
though  the  tenant  could  seldom  be  persuaded  to 
think  so,  but  fondly  clung  to  it  to  the  last- 
First  the  thatch  on  the  top  of  the  tenement 
changed  colour,  then  it  fell  cm  and  left  the  roof 
bare;  then  the  grinders  ceased  because  ihey 
were  few ;  then  the  windows  became  so  dark- 
ened that  the  owner  could  scarcely  see  through 
them;  then  one  prop  foil  away,  then  another, 
then  the  uprights  became  bent,  and  the  whole 
fabric  trembled  and  tottered,  with  every  other 
symptom  of  a  falling  house.  But  what  was  re. 
markable,  the  more  uncomfortable  the  house 
became,  and  the  less  prospect  there  was  of  stay> 
ing  in  it,  the  more  preposterously  fond  did  the 
tenant  grow  of  his  precarious  habitation. 

On  some  occasions  the  lord  ordered  his  mes- 
sengers,  of  which  he  has  a  great  variety,  to  batter, 
injure,  defaoci  and  almost  demolish  the  frail 
building,  even  while  it  seemed  new  and  strong ; 
this  was  what  the  landlord  called  giting  warn- 
ing ;  but  many  a  tenant  would  not  take  warning, 
and  so  fond  of'^staying  where  he  was,  even  under 
all  these  inconveniences,  that  at  last  he  was  cast 
out  by  ejectment,  not  being  prevailed  on  to  leave 
his  dwelliog  in  a  proper  manner,  though  one 
would  have  thought  the  foar  of  being  turned  out 
would  have  whetted  his  diligence  in  preparing 
for  a  better  and  morn  enduring  inkeritance.  For 
though  the  people  wore  only  tenants  at  will  in 
these  ei^sy  tenements,  yet,  through  the  goodness 
of  the  same  lord,  tbay  were  assured  tbathe  nevw 
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turned  them  out  of  these  habitations  before  ho 
had  on  his  part  provided  for  them  a  bettor,  so 
that  there  waS*not  such  a  landlord  in  the  world  | 
and  though  their  present  dwelling  was  but  fraili 
being  only  slightly  run  up  to  serve  the  occasion, 
yet  Uiey  might  hold  their  future  possession  by  a 
most  certain  tenure,  the  word  of  the  lord  himeelf* 
This  word  was  entered  in  a  covenant,  or  title' 
deed,  consisting  of  many  shoets,  and  because  a 
great  many  good  things  were  given  away  in 
this  deed,  a  book  was  made  of  which  every  soui 
might  get  a  copy. 

This  indeed  had  not  always  been  the  ease  | 
because,  till  a  few  ages  back,  there  had  been  a 
sort  of  monopoly  in  the  case,  and  *  the  wise  and 
prudent  ;*  that  is,  the  cunning  and  fraudful,  had 
hid  these  things  fVom  *  the  babes  and  sucklings  ;* 
that  is,  from  the  low  and  ignorant,  and  many 
frauds  had  been  practised,  and  the  poor  had  been 
cheated  of  their  right ;  so  that  not  being  allowed 
to  read  and  judge  for  themselves,  they  had  been 
sadly  imposed  upon ;  but  all  these  tricks  had 
been  put  an  end  to  more  than  two  hundred  years 
when  I  passed  through  the  country,  and  the 
meanest  man  who  could  read  might  then  have  a 
copy ;  so  that  he  might  see  himself  what  he  had 
to  trust  to  {  and  even  those  who  could  not  read, 
might  hear  it  read  once  or  twice  every  week,  at 
least,  without  pay,  by  learned  and  bdy  men^ 
whose  business  it  was.  But  it  surprised  me  to 
see  how  fow  comparatively  made  use  of  these 
vast  advantages.  Of  those  who  had  a  copy, 
many  laid  it  carelessly  by,  expressed  a  general 
belief  in  the  truth  of  the  title  deed,  a  general 
satisfaction  that  they  should  come  in  for  a  share 
of  the  inheritance,  a  general  good  opinion  of  the 
lord  whose  word  it  was,  and  a  general  disposl* 
tion  to  take  his  promise  upon  trust;  always, 
however,  intending,  at  a  eontenUnt  season^  to 
inquire  farther  into  the  matter )  but  this  conve< 
nient  season  seldom  came ;  and  this  neglect  of 
theirs  was  construed  by  their  lord  into  a  for« 
foiture  of  the  inheritance. 

At  the  end  of  this  country  lay  the  vast  gulf 
mentioned  before ;  it  was  shadowed  over  by  t 
broad  and  thick  cloud,  which  prevented  the  pil« 
grims  from  seeing  in  a  distinct  manner  what 
was  doing  behind  it,  yet  such  beams  of  bright- 
ness now  and  then  darted  through  the  cloud,  as 
enabled  those  who  used  a  telescope,  provided  for 
that  purpose,  to  see  the  mbgiance  of  Ihingo  hoped 
for  ;  but  it  was  not  every  one  who  onuld  make 
use  of  this  telesoope ;  no  eye  indeed  was  natn^ 
ratty  disposed  to  it ;  but  an  earnest  desire  of 
getting  a  glimpse  of  the  invisible  realities,  gave 
such  a  strength  and  steadiness  to  the  eye  which 
used  the  telescope,  as  enabled  it  to  discern  many 
things  which  could  not  be  seen  by  the  natural 
sight — Above  the  cloud  was  this  inscription : 
7%s  thinga  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  out  the 
thing$  which  are  not  eeen  are  eternal.  Of  these 
last  things  many  glorious  descriptions  had  been 
given ;  but  as  those  splendors  were  at  a  distance, 
and  as  the  pilgrims  in  general  did  not  care  to 
use  the  telescope,  these  distant  glories  made 
little  impression. 

The  glorious  inheritance  which  lay  bejrond 
the  donid,  was  called.  The  things  abo^Ct  while  a 
mnltitudB  of  trifling  objects,  which  appeared 
oontsmytibly  small  when  looked  at  through  the 
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teletioope,  were  called  the  things  below.  Now, 
as  we  know  it  is  nearness  which  gives  size  and 
bulk  to  any  object,  it  was  not  wonderful  that 
these  ill-judging  pilgrims  were  more  struck  with 
these  baubles  and  trifles,  which,  by  laying  close 
at  hand,  were  visible  and  tempting  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  made  up  the  sum  of  the  things 
liloWf  than  with  the  remote  glories  of  the  things 
above ;  but  this  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  not 
making  use  of  the  telescope,  through  which,  if 
you  examined  thoroughly  the  things  betotp^  they 
seemed  toshrink  almost  down  to  nothing,  which 
was  indeed  their  real  size ;  while  the  things  above 
appeared  the  more  beautiful  and  vast,  the  more 
the  telescope  was  used.  But  the  surprising  part 
of  the  story  was  tliis ;  not  that  the  pilgrims  were 
captivated  at  first  sight  with  the  things  below, 
for  that  was  natural  enough ;  but  that  when  they 
had  tried  them  all  over  and  over,  and  ibund 
themselves  deceived  and  disappointed  in  almost 
every  one  of  them,  it  did  not  at  all  lessen  their 
fondness,  and  they  grasped  at  them  again  with 
the  same  eagerness  as  before.  There  were  some 
gay  fruits  which  looked  alluring,  but  on  being 
opened,  instead  of  a  kernel,  they  were  found  to 
contain  rottenness ;  and  those  which  seemed  the 
fullest,  often  proved  on  trial  to  be  quite  hollow 
and  empty.  Those  which  were  most  tempting 
to  the  eye,  were  often  found  to  be  wormwood  to 
the  taste,  or  poison  to  the  stomach,  and  many 
flowers  that  seemed  most  bright  and  gay  had  a 
worm  gnawing  at  the  root ;  and  it  was  observa- 
ble that  on  the  finest  and  brightest  of  them  was 
■een,  when  looked  at  through  the  telescope,  the 
word  vanity  inscribed  in  large  characters. 

Among  the  chief  attractions  of  the  things  be- 
low were  certain  little  lumps  of  yellow  clay,  on 
which  almost  every  eye  and  every  heart  was 
fixed.  When  I  saw  the  variety  of  uses  to  which 
this  clay  could  be  converted,  and  the  respect 
which  was  shown  to  those  who  could  scrape 
together  the  greatest  number  of  pieces,  f  did  not 
much  wonder  at  the  general  desire  to  pick  up 
some  of  them ;  but  when  I  beheld  the  anxiety, 
the  wakefulness,  the  competitions,  the  contri- 
Tanees,  the  tricks,  the  frauds,  the  scuffling,  the 
pushing,  the  turmotling,  the  kicking,  the  shov- 
ing, the  cheating,  the  circumvention,  the  envy, 
the  malignity,  which  was  excited  by  a  desire  to 
possess  this  article ;  when  I  saw  the  genersl 
scramble  among  those  who  had  little  to  get 
much,  and  of  those  who  had  much  to  get  more, 
then  I  could  not  help  applying  to  these  people  a 
proverb  in  use  among  us,  that  gold  may  be  bought 
too  dear. 

Though  I  saw  that  there  were  various  sorts 
of  baubles  which  engaged  the  hearts  of  different 
travellers,  such  as  an  ell  of  red  or  blue  ribbon, 
for  which  some  were  content  to  forfeit  their 
future  inheritance,  committing  the  sin  of  f^sau, 
without  his  temptation  of  hunger ;  yet  the  yellow 
clay  I  found  was  the  grand  object  for  which 
most  hands  were  scrambling,  and  most  souls 
were  risked.  One  thing  was  extraordinary,  that 
the  nearer  these  people  were  to  being  turned  out 
of  their  tenement,  the  fonder  they  grew  of  these 
pieces  of  clay ;  so  that  I  naturally  concluded 
they  meant  to  take  the  clay  with  them  to  the 
far  country,  to  assist  them  in  their  establishment 
in  it ;  but  I  mod  learnt  this  clay  was  not  current 


there,  the  lord  having  ftrther  declared  to  tbcM 
pilgrims  that  as  they  had  brought  nothing  into 
this  world,  they  could  carry  nothing  away* 

I  inquired  of  the  different  people  who  were 
raising  the  various  heaps  of  clay,  some  of  a 
larger,  some  of  a  smaller  size,  why  they  dis- 
covered such  unremitting  anxiety,  and  for  whom? 
Some,  whose  piles  were  immense,  told  me  they 
were  heaping  up  for  their  children;  this  I 
thought  very  right,  till,  on  casting  my  eyes 
around,  I  observed  many  of  the  children  of  these 
very  people  had  large  heaps  of  their  own.  Others 
U^d  me  it  was  for  their  grand-children  ;  but  on 
inquiry  I  found  these  were  not  yet  born,  and  in 
many  cases  there  was  little  chance  that  they 
ever  would.  The  truth,  on  a  close  examination, 
proved  to  be,  that  the  true  genuine  heapers  really 
heaped  for  themselves ;  that  it  was  in  fact  nei- 
ther for  friend  nor  child,  but  to  gratify  an  inor- 
dinate appetite  of  their  own.  Nor  was  I  much 
surprised  afler  this  to  see  these  yelk)w  hoards 
at  length  canker,  and  the  rust  of  them  become  a 
witness  against  the  hoarders,  and  eat  their  fiesh 
as  it  werejire* 

Many,  however,  who  had  set  out  with  a  high 
heap  of  their  father's  raising,  before  they  had 
got  floe  third  of  their  journey,  had  scarcely  a 
single  piece  lefl.  As  I  was  wondering  what 
had  caused  these  enormous  piles  to  vanish  in  so 
short  a  time,  I  spied  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  all  sorts  of  odd  inventions,  for  some  or 
other  of  which  the  vain  possessors  of  the  great 
heaps  of  clay  had  truckled  and  bartered  them 
away  in  fewer  hours  than  their  ancestors  had 
spent  years  in  getting  them  together.  O  what 
a  strange  unaccountable  medley  it  was!  and 
what  was  ridiculous  enough,  I  observed  that  the 
greatest  quantity  of  the  clay  was  always  ex- 
changed for  things  that  were  of  no  use  that  I 
could  discover,  owmg  I  suppose  to  my  ignorance 
of  the  manners  of  tHe  country. 

In  one  place  I  saw  large  heaps  exhausted,  ia 
orderto  set  two  idle  pampered  horses  a  running ; 
but  the  worst  part  of  the  joke  was,  the  horses 
did  not  run  to  fetch  or  carry  any  thing,  of  course 
were  of  no  kind  of  use,  but  merely  to  let  the 
gazers  see  which  could  run  fastest  Now,  this 
gift  of  swiftness,  exercised  to  no  useful  pnrpose, 
was  only  one  out  of  many  instances,  I  observed, 
of  talents  employed  to  no  end.  In  another  place 
I  saw  whole  piles  of  the  clay  spent  to  maintain 
long  rsnges  of  buildings  full  of  dogs,  on  proyi- 
sions  which  would  have  nicely  fattened  some 
thousands  of  pilgrims,  who  sadly  wanted  fatten- 
ing, and  whose  ragged  tenements  were  out  at 
elbows,  for  want  of  a  little  help  to  repair  them. 
Some  of  the  piles  were  regularly  pulled  down 
once  in  seven  years,  in  order  to  corrupt  certain 
needy  pilgrims  to  belie  their  consciences,  by 
doing  that  fbr  a  bribe  which  they  were  bound  to 
do  from  principle.  Others  were  spent  in  play- 
ing with  white  stiff  bits  of  paper,  painted  over 
with  red  and  black  spots,  m  which  I  thought 
there  must  be  some  conjuring,  because  the  very 
touch  of  these  painted  pasteboards  made  the 
heaps  fly  from  one  to  another,  and  back  again 
to  the  same,  in  a  way  that  natural  causes  could 
not  account  for.  There  was  another  proof  thai 
there  must  be  some  magic  in  this  business 
which  was  that  if  a  pasteboard  with  red  apota 
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fell  into  a  hand  which  wanted  a  hlack  one«  the 
person  changed  colour,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and 
he  discovered  other  sjmptoms  of  madness, 
which  showed  there  was  some  witchcraft  in  the 
case.  These  clean  little  pasteboards  as  harm- 
less as  thej  looked,  had  the  wonderfol  power  of 
pulling  down  the  highest  pileain  less  time  than 
all  the  other  causes  put  together.  I  observed 
that  many  small  piles  were  given  in  exchange 
for  an  enchanted  liquor  which  when  the  pur- 
chaser had  drunk  to  a  little  excess,  he  lost  power 
of  managing  the  rest  of  his  heap  without  losing 
the  love  of  it ;  and  thus  the  excess  of  indulgence, 
by  making  him  a  beggar,  deprived  him  of  that 
very  gratification  on  which  his  heart  was  set 

Now  I  find  it  was  the  opinion  of  sober  pil- 
^ims,  that  either  hoarding  the  clay,  or  trucking 
It  for  any  such  purposes  as  the  above,  was 
thought  exactly  the  same  offence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  lord ;  and  it  was  expected  that  when  they 
should  come  under  his  more  immediate  juris- 
diction in  the  far  country,  the  penalty  annexed 
to  hoarding  and  squandering  would  be  nearly 
the  same. — While  I  examined  the  oountenances 
of  the  owners  of  the  heaps,  I  observed  that  those 
who  I  well  knew  never  intended  to  make  any 
use  at  all  of  their  heap,  were  far  more  teriified 
at  the  thought  of  losing  it,  or  of  being  torn  from 
it,  than  those  were  who  were  employing  it  in 
the  most  useful  manner.  Those  who  best  knew 
what  to  do  with  it,  set  their  hearts  least  upon 
It,  and  were  always  most  willing  to  leave  it 
But  such  riddles  were  common  in  this  odd 
country.  It  was  indeed  a  very  land  of  para- 
doxes. 

Now  I  wondered  why  these  pilgrims,  who 
were  naturally  made  erect  with  an  eye  formed 
to  look  up  to  the  things  above^  yet  had  their  eyes 
almost  constantly  bent  in  the  other  direction, 
riveted  to  the  earth,  and  fastened  on  things  be- 
lowt  juBt  like  those  animals  who  walk  on  all 
four.  I  was  told  they  had  not  always  been  sub- 
ject to  this  weakness  of  sight,  and  proneness  to 
earth :  that  they  had  originally  been  upright 
and  beautiful,  having  been  created  after  the 
image  of  the  lord,  who  was  himself  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty ;  that  he  had,  at  first,  placed  them 
in  a  far  superior  situation,  which  he  had  given 
them  in  perpetuity ;  but  that  their  first  ances- 
tors  fell  from  it  through  pride  and  carelessness  ; 
that  upon  this  the  freehold  was  taken  away, 
they  lost  their  original  strength,  brightness,  and 
beauty,  and  were  driven  out  into  this  strange 
country,  where,  however,  they  had  every  oppor- 
tunity given  them  of  recovering  their  original 
health,  and  the  lord*s  favour  and  likeness;  for 
they  were  become  so  disfigured,  and  were  grown 
so  unlike  him,  that  vou  would  hardljf  fslieve 
they  were  his  own  children,  though,  in  some, 
the  resemblance  was  become  again  visible. 

The  lord,  however,  was  so  merciful,  that,  in- 
stead of  giving  them  up  to  the  dreadful  conse. 
quences  of  their  own  foUv,  as  he  might  have 
done  without  any  impeachment  of  his  justice, 
he  gave  them  immediate  comfort,  and  promised 
them  that,  in  due  time,  his  own  son  should  oome 
down  and  restore  them  to  the  future  inheritance 
which  he  should  purchase  for  them.  And  now 
it  was,  that  in  order  to  keep  up  their  spirits, 
after  they  bad  lost  their  estate  through  the  folly 


of  their  ancestors,  that  he  began  to  give  them  a 
part  of  their  former  title  deed.  He  continued 
to  send  them  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time 
by  different  faithful  servants,  whom,  however, 
these  ungrateful  people  generally  used  ill,  and 
some  of  whom  they  murdered.  But  for  all  this| 
the  lord  was  so  very  forgiving,  that  he  at  length 
sent  these  mutineers  a  proclamation  of  full  and 
free  pardon  by  his  son.  This  son,  though  they 
used  him  in  a  more  cruel  manner  than  they  had 
done  any  of  his  servants,  yet  after  having^msA* 
ed  the  work  hia  father  gave  him  to  do^  went  back 
into  the  far  country  to  prepare  a  place  for  all 
them  who  believe  in  him  ;  and  there  he  still 
lives ;  begging  and  pleading  for  those  unkind 
people,  whom  he  still  loves  and  forgives,  and  will 
restore  to  the  purchased  inheritance  on  the  easy 
terms  of  their  being  heartily  sorry  for  what  they 
have  done,  thoroughly  desirous  of  pardon,  and 
convinced  that  he  is  able  and  willing  to  save  to 
the  utmoBt  all  them  that  come  unto  him, 

I  saw,  indeed,  that  many  old  offenders  ap« 
peared  to  be  sorry  for  what  they  had  done ;  that 
IS,  they  did  not  like  to  be  punished  for  it  They 
were  willing  enough  to  be  delivered  from  the 
penalty  of  their  guilt,  but  they  did  not  heartily 
wish  to  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  it  Many 
declared,  in  the  most  public  manner,  once  every 
week,  that  they  were  sorry  they  had  done  amiss' 
that  they  had  erred  and  strayed  lUce  lost  sheep , 
but  it  was  not  enough  to  declare  their  sorrow, 
ever  so  ofien,  if  they  gave  no  other  sign  of  their 
penitence.  For  there  was  so  little  truth  in  themi 
that  the  lord  required  other  proofs  of  their  sin- 
cerity beside  their  own  word,  for  they  often  lied 
with  their  lips  and  dissembled  with  their  tongue 
But  those  who  pfofossed  to  be  penitents  musi 
give  some  outward  proof  of  it  They  were  nei 
Uier  allowed  to  raise  heaps  of  clay,  by  circum 
venting  their  neighbours,  or  to  keep  great  piler 
Iving  by  them  useless ;  nor  must  thev  bartei 
them  for  any  of  those  idle  vanities  which  re 
duced  the  heaps  on  a  sudden :  for  I  found  that 
among  the  grand  articles  of  future  reckoningi 
the  use  they  had  made  of  the  heaps  would  be  a 
principal  one. 

I  was  sorry  to  observe  many  of  the  &irer  part 
of  these  pilgrims  spend  too  much  of  their  heaps 
in  adorning  and  beautifying  their  tenements  iA 
clay,  in  painting,  white-washing,  and  enamel- 
ling them.    All  those  tricks,  however,  did  not 
preserve  them  from  decay ;  and  vdien  they  grew 
old,  they  even  looked  worse  for  all  this  cost  and 
varnish.    Some,  however,  acted  a  more  sensible 
part,  and  spent  no  more  upon  their  mouldering 
tenements  than  just  to  keep  them  whole  and 
clean,  and  in  good  repair,  wnich  is  what  every 
tenant  ought  to  do ;  and  I  observed  that  those 
who  were  most  moderate  in  the  care  of  their 
own  tenements,  were  meet  attentive  to  repaii 
and  warm  the  ragged  tenements  of  others.  But 
none  did  this  with  much  zeal  or  acceptance,  but 
those  who  had  acquired  a  habit  of  overlooking 
the  things  below,  and  who  also,  by  the  constant 
use  of  tne  telescope  had  got  their  natural  weak 
and  dim  sight  so  strengUiened,  as  to  be  able  to 
discern  pretty  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  things 
above.    The  habit  of  fixing  their  eyes  on  these 
glories  made  all  the  shinine  trifles,  which  com- 
pose the  nM«s  of  things  belowy  at  last  appeal  in 
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their  own  diminutive  littleness.  For  it  was  in 
this  case  particularly  true,  that  things  are  only 
big  or  little  by  eomparison  ;  and  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  the  thingt  below^  appear  as 
small  as  they  really  were,  but  by  comparing^ 
them,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  with  the  things 
above.  But  I  observed  that  the  false  judgment 
of  the  pilgrims  ever  kept  pace  with  their  wrong 
practices  ;  for  those  who  kept  their  eyes  fasten- 
ed on  the  things  below,  were  reckoned  wise  in 
their  generation,  while  the  few  who  looked  for- 
ward to  the  future  glories,  were  accpunted  by 
the  bustlers,,  or  heapers,  to  be  either  fools  or 
znad. 

Most  of  these  pilgrims  went  on  in  adorning 
their  tenements,  adding  to  their  heaps,  grasping 
the  things  below  as  if  Uiey  would  never  let  them 
go,  shutting  their  eyes,  instead  of  using  their 
telescope,  and  neglecting  their  title  deed,  as  if 
it  was  the  parchment  of  another  man's  estate, 
and  not  of  their  own ;  till  one  after  another  each 
felt  his  tenement  tumbling  about  his  ears. — Oh  ! 
then  what  a  busy,  bustling,  anxious,  terrifying, 
distracting  moment  was  that !  What  a  deal  of 
business  was  to  be  done,  and  what  a  strange 
time  was  this  to  do  it  in !  Now,  to  see  the  oon- 
ibsioD  and  dismay  occasioned  by  having  left 
every  thing  to  the  last  minute.  First,  some  one 
was  sent  for  to  make  over  the  yellow  heaps,  to 
another,  which  the  heaper  now  found  would  be 
•f  no  use  to  himself  in  shooting  the  gulf  ;^  a 
transfer  which  ought  to  have  been  made  while 
the  tenement  was  sound.  Then  there  was  a 
consultation  between  two  or  thre^,  masons  at 


once  perhaps,  to  try  to  patch  up  the  waOs,  and 
strengthen  the  props,  and  stop  the  decays  of  the 
tumbling  tenement;  but  not  till  the  masons 
were  forced  to  declare  it  was  past  repairing  (a 
truth  they  were  rather  too  apt  to  keep  back)  did 
the  tenant  seriously  think  it  was  time  to  pack 
up,  prepare  and  begone.  Then  what  sending  for 
the  wise  men  who  professed  to  explain  the  title 
deed  !  And  oh !  what  remorse  that  they  had  ne- 
glected to  examine  it  till  their  senses  were  too 
confused  for  so  weighty  a  busines»!  What  re- 
preaches,  or  what  exhortations  to  others,  to  look 
better  aflsr  their  own  affairs  than  they  had  done! 
Even  to  the  wisest  of  the  inhabitants  the  falling 
of  their  tenements  was  a  solemn  thing;  solemn, 
but  not  surprising ;  they  had  long  been  packing 
up  and  preparing ;  they  praised  their  lord's 
goodness  that  they  had  been  suffered  to  stay  so 
long ;  many  acknowledged  the  mercy  of  their 
frequent  warnings,  and  confessed  that  those  Yerj 
dilapidations  which  had  made  the  house  uncom- 
fortable had  been  a  blessing,  as  it  had  set  them 
on  diligent  preparation  for  their  future  inherit' 
ance ;  nad  made  them  more  earnest  in  examin- 
ing their  title  to  it,  and  had  set  them  on  such  a 
frequent  application  to  the  telescope,  that  the 
thiiigs  above  had  seemed  every  day  to  approach 
nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  things  below  to  re- 
cede and  vanish  in  proportion.  These  desired 
not  to  be  unclothed  but  to  be  clothed  upon,  for 
they  knew  that  if  their  tabernacle  was  dissolved, 
they  had  an  hotUe  not  made  with  hands,  etemai 
in  the  heavens^ 


THE  VALLEY  OF  TEARS 


A  VISION. 
0/2,  BEAR  YE  ONE  ANOTHER'S  BURTHENS. 


Oncb  upon  B  time  methought  I  set  out  upon  a 
long  journey,  and  the  place  through  which  I 
traveued  appeared  to  be  a  dark  valley,  which 
was  called  the  Valley  of  Tears.  It  had  obtained 
this  name,  not  only  on  account  of  the  many  sor- 
rowful  adventures  which  poor  passengers  com- 
monly meet  with  in  their  journey  through  it ; 
but  also  because  most  of  these  travellers  entered 
it  weeping  and  crying,  and  left  it  in  very  great 
pain  and  anguish.  This  vast  valley  was  full  of 
people  of  all  colours,  ages,  sizes  and  descrip- 
tions.  But  whether  white,  or  black,  or  tawny, 
all  were  travelling  the  same  road;  or  rather 
tfaey  were  taking  different  little  paths  which  all 
lod  to  the  same  common  end. 

Now  it  was  remarkable,  that  notwithstanding 
the  different  complexions,  ages,  and  tempers  of 
this  vast  variety  of  people,  yet  all  resembled  each 
other  in  this  one  respect,  that  each  had  a  burthen 
on  his  back  which  he  was  destined  to  carry 
through  the  toil  and  heat  of  the  day,  until  he 
should  arrive,  by  a  longer  or  shorter  course,  at 
his  journey's  end.  These  burthens  would  in 
general  have  made  the  pilgrimage  quite  intolera- 
ble,  had  not  the  lord  of  the  valley,  out  of  his 
gtttX  compaisioo  for  these  poor  pilgrims,  pro- 


vided, among  other  things,  the  following  means 
for  their  relief: 

In  their  full  view  over  the  entrance  of  the 
valley,  there  were  written,  in  great  letters  of 
gold,  the  following  words  : 

Bear  ye  one  another*s  burthens. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision  that  many  of  the 
travellers  hurried  on  without  stopping  to  read 
this  inscription,  and  others,  though  they  had 
once  read  it,  yet  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  it. 
A  third  sort  thought  it  very  good  advice  for 
other  people,  but  very  seldom  applied  it  to  them- 
selves. They  uniformly  desired  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  assistance  which  by  this  injunction 
others  were  bound  to  offer  them,  but  seldom  cob* 
sidered  that  the  obligation  was  mutual,  and  that 
reciprocal  wants  and  reciprocal  services  formed 
the  strong  cord  in  the  bond  of  charity.  In  short, 
I  saw  that  too  many  of  these  people  were  of  opi- 
nion that  they  had  burthens  enough  of  their  own, 
and  that  there  was  therefore  no  occasion  to  take 
upon  them  those  of  others ;  so  each  tried  to  make 
his  own  load  as  lifiht,  and  his  own  journey  as 
pleasant  as  he  could,  without  so  much  as  once 
,  casting  a  thought  on  a  poor  overloaded  neiglu 
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boar.  Here,  however,  I  have  to  make  a  rather 
aingular  remark,  by  which  I  shall  plainly  show 
the  ibily  of  these  eelfiah  people.  It  was  an  or- 
dered and  contrived  by  the  lord  of  this  valley, 
that  if  any  one  stretched  out  his  hand  to  lighten 
a  neighboar's  burthen,  in  &ct  he  never  failed  to 
fiod  uiat  he  at  that  moment  also  lightened  his 
own.  Besides  the  benefit  of  helping  each  other, 
was  as  rantoal  ae  the  obligation.  If  a  man  help- 
ed his  neighbour,  it  commonly  happened  that 
eome  other  neighbour  came  by-and-by  and  help- 
ed  him  in  his  turn ;  for  there  was  no  such  thing 
a«  what  we  called  independence  in  the  whole 
valley.  Not  one  of  all  these  travellers,  however 
•tout  and  strong,  could  move  on  comfortably 
without  assistance,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley, 
whose  laws  were  all  of  them  kind  and  good,  had 
expressly  ordained. 

I  stood  still  to  watch  the  progress  of  these 
poor  way-faring  people,  who  moved  slowly  on, 
like  so  many  ticket-portors,  with  burthens  of 
various  kinds  on  their  backs ;  of  which  some 
were  heavier,  and  some  were  lighter,  but  from 
«  burthen  of  one  kind  or  other,  not  one  traveller 
was  entirely  free.  There  might  be  some  dif- 
ference  in  the  degree,  and  some  distinction  in 
the  nature,  but  exemption  there  was  none. 

The  Widow, 

A  sorrowful  widow,  oppressed  with  the  bur- 
then of  grief  for  the  loss  of  an  affectionate  has- 
band,  moved  heavily  on ;  and  would  have  been 
bowed  down  by  her  heavy  load,  had  not  the 
surviving  children  with  great  alacrity  stepped 
forward  and  supported  her.  Their  kindness 
afler  a  while,  so  much  lightened  the  load  which 
threatened  at  first  to  be  intolerable,  that  she 
even  went  on  her  way  with  cheerfulness,  and 
more  than  repaid  their  help,  by  spplyiDg  the 
strength  she  derived  from  it  to  their  future  as- 
sistance. 

Tike  Htieband. 

I  next  saw  a  poor  old  man  tottering  under  a 
burthen  so  heavy,  that  I  expected  him  every 
moment  to  sink  under  it  I  peeped  mto  his 
pack,  and  saw  it  was  made  up  of  many  sad  ar- 
ticles ;  there  were  poverty,  oppression,  sickness, 
debt,  and,  what  made  by  far  the  heaviest  part, 
nndutiful  children.  I  was  wondering  how  it 
was  that  he  got  on  even  so  well  as  he  did,  till 
I  spied  his  wife,  a  kind,  meek,  christian  woman, 
who  was  doing  her  utmost  to  assist  him.  She 
quietly  got  behind,  gently  laid  her  shoulder  to 
the  barthen,  and  carried  a  much  larger  portion 
of  it  than  appeared  to  me  when  I  was  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  was  not  the  smallest  part  of  the  be- 
nefit that  she  was  anxious  to  conceal  it  She 
not  only  snstoined  him  by  her  strength,  but 
cheered  him  by  her  counsels.  She  tuld  him, 
that* through  much  tribulation  we  must  enter 
into  rest ;'  that  *  he  that  overcometh  shall  in- 
herit all  thinjp,*  In  shett,  she  so  supported 
his  fainting  spirit,  that  he  was  enabled  to  *  ran 
with  patience  the  race  which  was  set  before  him.. 

The  Kind  Neighhmtr, 

An  infirm  blind  woman  was  creepin?  forward 
with  a  very  heavy  burthen,  in  which  were 
packed  nokneM  and  want,  with  numberless 


other  of  those  raw  materials,  out  of  which  hu< 
man  misery  is  worked  up.  She  was  so  weak 
that  she  could  not  have  got  on  at  all,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  another  woman 
almost  as  poor  as  herself;  who,  though  she  had 
no  light  burthen  of  her  own,  cheerfully  lent  aa 
helping  hand  to  a  fellow  traveller  who  was  still 
more  heavily  laden.  This  friend  had  indeed 
little  or  nothing  to  give,  but  the  very  voice  of 
kindness  is  soothing  to  the  weary.  And  I  re- 
marked in  many  other  cases,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  the  degree  of  the  help  afforded,  as  the 
manner  of  helping  that  lightened  the  burthens. 
Some  had  a  coarse,  rough,  clumsy  way  of  as* 
sisting  a  neighbour,  which,  though  in  fact  it 
might  be  of  real  use,  yet  seemed,  by  galling  the 
traveller,  to  add  to  the  load  it  was  intended  to 
lighten ;  while  I  observed  in  others  that  so 
cheap  a  kindness  as  a  mild  word,  or  eyen  an 
afiectionate  look  made  a  poor  burthened  wretch 
move  on  cheerily. — The  bare  feelin&f  that  some 
human  being  cared  for  him,  seemed  to  lighten 
the  load. — But  to  return  to  this  kind  neighbour. 
She  had  a  little  old  book  in  her  hand,  the  covers 
of  which  were  torn  out  by  much  use.  When 
she  saw  the  blind  woman  ready  to  faint,  she 
would  read  her  a  few  words  out  of  this  book, 
such  as  the  following — *  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*— 
*■  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  for  they  shall  be 
comforted.* — *  I  will  never  leave  thee  nor  fbr- 
sake  thee.* — For  our  light  affliction,  which  is 
but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory.*  These 
quickened  the  pace,  and  sustained  the  spirite 
of  the  blind  traveller :  and  the  kind  neighbour 
by  thus  directing  the  attention  of  the  poor  suK 
ferer  to  the  blessings  of  a  better  world,  helped 
to  enable  her  to  sustein  the  afflictions  of  this, 
more  effectually  than  if  she  had  had  gold  and 
silver  to  bestow  on  her. 

Tke  Clergyman. 

A  pious  minister,  sinking  under  the  weight 
of  a  distressed  parish,  whose  worldly  wants  he 
was  totelly  unable  to  bear,  was  suddenly  re- 
lieved  by  a  chariUble  widow,  who  came  up  and 
took  all  the  sick  and  hungry  on  her  own  shoul- 
ders as  her  part  of  the  load.  The  burthen  of 
the  parish  thus  divided  became  tolerable.  The 
minister  being  no  longer  bowed  down  by  the 
temporal  distresses  of  his  people,  applied  him- 
self cheerfully  to  his  own  part  of  the  weight. 
And  it  was  pleasant  to  see  how  those  two  per- 
sons, neither  of  them  very  strong,  or  rich,  or 
healthy,  by  thus  kindly  uniting  together,  were 
enabled  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  whole  parish; 
though  singly,  either  of  them  must  have  sunk 
under  the  attempt  And  I  remember  one  great 
grief  I  felt  during  my  whole  journey  was,  that 
I  did  not  see  more  of  this  union  and  concurring 
kindness,  more  of  this  acting  in  concert,  by 
which  all  the  burthens  might  have  been  so 
easily  divided.  It  troubled  me  to  observe,  that 
of  all  the  laws  of  the  valley  there  was  not  one 
more  frequently  broken  than  the  law  ofkindneee. 

The  Negroee. 

I  now  spied  a  swarm  of  poor  black  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  a  multitude  which  no  man 
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oould  number;  these  groaned  and  toiled,  and 
sweated,  and  bled  under  far  heavier  loads  than 
.  I  have  yet  eeen.  But  for  a  while  no  man  help, 
ed  them ;  at  length  a  few  white  travellers  were 
touched  with  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  those 
millions,  and  very  heartily  did  they  put  their 
hands  to  the  burthens ;  but  their  number  was 
not  quite  equal  to  the  work  they  had  undertaken. 
I  perceived,  however,  that  they  never  lost  sight 
of  those  poof  heavy-laden  wretches;  though 
oflen  repulsed,  they  returned  again  to  the 
charge ;  though  discomfited,  they  renewed  the 
effort,  and  some  even  pledged  themselves  to  an 
annual  attempt  till  the  project  was  accomplish, 
ed  ;  and  as  the  number  of  these  generous  help- 
ers increased  every  year,  I  felt  a  comfortable 
hope,  that  before  all  the  blacks  got  out  of  the 
valley,  the  whites  would  fairly  divide  the  burthen, 
and  the  loads  would  be  eSectually  lightened. 

Among  the  travellers,  I  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark, that  those  who  most  kicked  and  struggled 
under  their  burthens,  only  made  them  so  much 
the  heavier,  for  their  shoulders  became  ex- 
tremely galled  by  those  vain  and  ineffectual 
struggles.  The  load,  if  borne  patiently,  would  in 
the  end  have  turned  even  to  the  advantage  of 
the  bearers,  for  so  the  lord  of  the  valley  had 
kindly  decreed ;  but  as  to  these  grumblers,  they 
had  all  the  smart,  and  none  of  the  benefit;  they 
had  the  present  suffering  without  the  future  re- 
ward.  But  the  thing  which  made  all  these 
burthens  seem  sp  very  heavy  was,  that  in  every 
one  without  exception,  there  was  a  certain  inner 
packet^  which  most  of  the  travellers  took  pains 
to  conceal,  and  kept  carefully  wrapped  up ;  and 
while  they  were  forward  enough  to  complain 
of  the  other  part  of  tlieir  burthens,  few  said  a 
word  about  this,  though  in  truth  it  was  the 
pressing  weight  of  this  $eertt  packet  which 
served  to  render  the  general  burthen  so  intoler- 
able. In  spite  of  all  their  caution,  I  contrived 
to  get  a  peep  at  it  I  found  in  each  that  this 
packet  had  the  same  label ;  the  word  sin  was 
written  on  all  as  a  general  title,  and  in  ink  so 
black,  that  they  could  not  wash  it  out    |  ob- 


served that  most  of  them  took  no  small  pai Di  to 
hide  the  writing ;  but  I  was  surprised  to  see  that 
they  did  not  try  to  get  rid  of  the  load  but  the 
label.  If  any  kind  friend  who  assisted  these 
people  in  bearing  their  burthens,  did  but  so 
much  as  hint  at  the  seerei  tMcket,  or  advise 
them  to  get  rid  of  it,  they  took  fire  at  once,  and 
commonly  denied  they  had  any  such  article  in 
their  portmanteau  ;  and  it  was  those  whose  se« 
eret  packet  swelled  to  the  most  enormous  sixe, 
who  most  stoutly  denied  they  had  any. 

I  saw  with  pleasure,  however,  that  some  who 
had  long  laboured  heartily  to  get  rid  of  this  in- 
ward packet,  at  length  found  it  much  diminish- 
ed, and  the  more  this  packet  shrunk  in  size,  the 
lighter  was  the  other  part  of  their  burthen  also. 
I  observed,  moreover,  that  though  the  label,  al- 
ways remained  in  some  degree  indelible,  yet 
that  those  who  were  earnest  to  get  rid  of  the 
load,  found  that  the  original  traces  of  the  label 
grew  fainter  also ;  it  was  never  quite  obliterated 
in  any,  though  in  some  cases  it  seemed  nearly 
eflaced. 

Then  methought,  all  at  once,  I  heard  a  voice, 
as  it  had  been  the  voice  of  an  angel,  crying  out 
and  saying,  *Ye  unhappy  pilgrims,  why  are 
ye  troubl^  about  the  burthen  which  ye  are 
doomed  to  bear  through  this  valley  of  tears  ? 
Know  ye  not,  that  as  soon  as  ye  shall  have  es- 
caped Qut  of  this  valley  the  whole  burthen  shall 
drop  off,  provided  ye  neglect  not  to  remove  that 
inward  weight,  that  secret  load  of  sin  which 
principally  oppresses  you  7  Study  then  the  whole 
will  of  the  lord  of  this  valley.  Learn  from  him 
how  this  heavy  part  of  your  burthens  may  now 
be  lessened,  and  how  at  last  it  shall  be  removed 
for  ever.  Be  comforted.  Faith  and  hope  may 
cheer  you  even  in  this  valley.  The  passage, 
though  it  seems  long  to  weary  travellers,  is  com. 
paratively  short ;  for  beyond  there  is  a  land  of 
everlasting  rest,  where  ye  shall  hunger  no  more, 
neither  thirst  any  more,  where  ye  shall  be  led 
by  living  fountains  of  waters,  and  all  tears  shall 
be  wiped  away  from  your  eyes.* 


THE  STRAIT  GATE  AND  THE  BROAD  WAY 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


Now  I  had  a  second  vision  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  Valley  of  Tears.  Methought  I  saw 
again  the  same  kind  of  travellers  whom  I  had 
seen  in  the  former  part,  and  they  were  wander- 
ing at  large  through  the  same  vast  wilderness. 
At  first  setting  out  on  his  journey,  each  tcavel- 
ler  had  a  small  lamp  so  fixed  in  his  boaom  that 
it  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  himself ;  but  as  this 
natural  light  did  not  prove  to  be  sufficient  to 
direct  them  in  the  right  way,  the  king  of  the 
country,  in  pity  to  their  wanderings  and  blind- 
ness,  out  of  his  gracious  condescension,  pro- 
mised to  give  these  poor  wayfaring  people  an 
additional  supply  of  light  from  his  own  royal 
treasury.  But  as  he  did  not  choose  to  lavish 
his  favours  where  there  seemed  no  disposition 
to  receive  them,  he  would  not  bestow  any  of  his 
oil  on  such  as  did  not  think  it  worth  asking  for. 


*  Ask  and  ye  shall  have,*  was  the  universal  rule 
he  had  laid  down  for  them.  Bat  though  they 
knew  the  condition  of  the  obligation,  many 
were  prevented  from  asking  through  pride  and 
vanity,  for  they  thought  they  had  light  enough 
already,  preferring  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
their  own  lamp,  to  all  the  offered  light  from  the 
king's  treasury.  Yet  it  was  observed  of  those 
who  rejected  it,  as  thinking  they  had  enougii, 
that  hardly  any  acted  up  to  what  even  their  own 
natural  light  showed  them.  Others  were  deter- 
red from  asking,  because  they  were  ttild  that  this 
light  notonly  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties of  the  road,  but  by  a  certain  reflecting  power, 
it  turned  inward  on  themselves,  and  revealed 
to -them  ugly  sights  in  their  own  hearts,  to 
which  they  rather  chose  to  be  blind  ;  for  those 
travellers  were  of  that  preposterous  number, 
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who  *choM  darkness  rather  than  light,*  and  for 
the  old  obvious  reason,  *  because  their  deeds  were 
evil/  Now,  it  was  remarkable  that  these  two 
properties  were  inseparable,  and  that  the  lamp 
would  be  of  little  outward  use,  except  to  tho^e 
who  used  it  as  an  internal  reflector.  A  threat 
and  a  promise  also  never  failed  to  accompany 
the  offer  of  this  light  from  the  king ;  a  promise 
that  to  those  who  improved  what  they  had,  more 
should  be  given ;  and  a  threat,  that  from  those 
who  did  not  use  it  wisely,  should  be  taken  away 
even  what  they  had. 

I  observed  that  when  the  road  was  verj  dan- 
gerous ;  when  terrors,  and  difficulties,  and  death 
beset  the  fervent  traveller ;  then,  on  their  faithful 
importunity,  the  king  voluntarily  gave  large 
and  bountiful  supplies  of  light,  such  as  in  com- 
mon seasons  never  could  have  been  expected : 
always  proportioning  the  quantity  given  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case  ;  *  as  their  day  was,  such 
was  their  light  and  strength.' 

Though  many  chose  to  depend  entirely  on 
their  own  original  lamp,  yet  it  was  observed 
that  this  liffht  was  apt  to  go  out  if  left  to  itself. 
It  was  easily  blown  out  by  those  violent  gusts 
which  were  perpetually  howling  through  the 
wilderness ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  that  unwholesome  atmosphere  to  extin- 
guish it,  just  as  you  have  seen  a  candle  go  out 
when  exposed  to  the  vapours  and  foul  air  of  a 
damp  room.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see 
multitudes  of  travellers  heedlessly  pacing  on, 
boasting  they  had  light  enough  of  their  own, 
and  despising  the  offer  of  more.  But  what  as- 
tonished me  most  of  all  was,  to  see  many,  and 
some  of  them  too  accounted  men  of  first  rate 
wit,  actually  busy  in  blowing  out  their  own  light, 
because  while  any  spark  of  it  remained,  it  only 
served  to  torment  them,  and  pojnt  out  things 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see.  And  having 
once  blown  out  their  own  light,  they  were  not 
easy  till  they  had  blown  out  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours aldo;  so  that  a  good  part  of  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  exhibit  a  sort  of  universal  blindman's 
buff,  each  endeavoring  to  catch  his  neighbour, 
while  his  own  voluntary  blindness  exposed  him 
to  be  caught  himself;  so  that  each  was  actually 
falling  into  the  snare  he  was  laying  for  another, 
till  at  length,  as  selhshness  is  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  blindness,  *  catch  he  that  catch  can,* 
became  tbe  general  motto  of  the  wilderness. 

Now  I  saw  in  my  vision,  that  there  were  some 
others  who  were  busy  in  strewing  the  most  gaudy 
flowers  over  the  numerous  bogs,  and  precipices, 
and  pitfalls  with  which  the  wilderness  abounded ; 
and  thus  making  danger  and  death  look  so  gay, 
tliat  poor  thoughtless  creatures  seemed  to  delight 
in  their  own  destruction.  Those  pitfalls  did  not 
appear  deep  or  dangerous  to  the  eye,  because 
over  them  were  raised  gay  ediflces  with  alluring 
names.  These  were  filled  with  singing  men  and 
singing  women,  and  with  dancing,  and  feasting, 
and  gaming,  and  drinking,  and  jollity,  and  mad- 
ness. But  though  the  scenery  was  gay,  the 
footing  was  unsound.  The  floors  were  rail  of 
holes,  through  which  the  unthinking  merry- 
makers were  continually  sinking.  Some  tum- 
bled through  in  the  middle  of  a  song  ;  more  at 
the  end  of  a  feast ;  and  though  there  was  many 
a  cop  of  intoxication  wreathed  round  with  flow- 


ers, yet  there  was  always  poison  at  the  bottom- 
But  what  most  surprised  me  was  that  though  no 
day  past  over  their  heads  in  which  some  of  the 
most  tnerry-makers  did  not  drop  through,  yet 
their  loss  made  little  impression  on  those  who 
were  le(L  Nay,  instead  of  being  awakened  to 
more  circumspection,  and  self-denial  by  the  con- 
tinual dropping  off  of  those  about  them,  several 
of  them  seemed  to  borrow  from  tlience  an  argu- 
ment of  a  direct  contrary  tendency,  and  the  very 
shortness  of  time  was  only  urged  as  a  reason  to 
use  it  more  sedulously  for  the  indulgence  in 
sensual  delights.  *Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to- 
morrow we  die.*  *Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  are  withered.*  With  these 
and  a  thousand  other  such  little  inscriptions,  the 
gay  garlands  of  the  wilderness  were  decorated. 
Some  admired  poets  were  set  to  work  to  set  the 
most  corrupt  sentiments  to  the  most  harmonious 
tunes  ;  these  were  sung  without  scruple,  chiefly 
indeed  by  the  looser  sons  of  riot,  but  not  seldom 
also  by  the  more  orderly  daughters  of  sobriety, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  sing  to  the  sound  of 
instruments,  sentiments  so  corrupt  and  immoral, 
that  they  would  have  blushed  to  speak  or  read 
them:  but  the  music  seemed  to  sanctify  the 
corruption,  especially  such  as  was  connected 
with  love  or  drinking. 

Now  I  observed  that  all  the  travellers  who 
had  so  much  as  a  spark  of  life  lefl,  seemed  every 
now  and  then,  as  they  moved  onwards,  to  cast 
an  eye,  though  with  very  different  degrees  of 
attention,  towards  the  Happy  Land,  which  they 
were  told  lay  at  tbe  end  of  their  journey  ;  but  as 
they  could  not  see  very  far  forward,  and  as  they 
knew  there  was  a  dark  and  shadowy  valley  which 
must  needs  be  crossed  before  they  could  attain 
to  the  Happy  Ijand,  they  tried  to  turn  their  at- 
tention from  it  as  much  as  they  could.  The 
truth  is,  they  were  not  sufficiently  apt  to  consult 
a  map  and  a  road-book  which  the  King  had 
given  them,  and  which  pointed  out  the  path  to 
the  Happy  Land  so  clearly,  that  the  *  wayfaring 
men,  though  simple,  could  not  err.*  This  map 
also  deHncd  very  correctly  the  boundaries  of  the 
Happy  Land  from  the  Land  of  Misery,  both  of 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  dark  and  sha- 
dowy valley  ;  but  so  many  beacons  and  light- 
bouses  were  erected,  so  many  clear  and  explicit 
directions  furnished  for  avoiding  the  one  coun- 
try  and  attaining  the  other,  that  it  was  not  the 
king's  fault,  if  even  one  single  traveller  got 
wrong.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in 
spite  of  the  map  and  the  road-book,  and  the 
King*s  word,  and  his  offers  of  assistance  to  get 
them  thither,  that  the  travellers  in  general  did 
not  heartily  and  truly  believe,  after  all,  that 
there  was  any  such  country  as  the  Happy  Land  ; 
or  at  least  the  paltry  and  transient  pleasures  of 
the  wilderness  so  besotted  them,  the  thoughts  of 
the  dark  and  shadowy  valley  so  frightened  them, 
that  they  thought  they  should  h%  more  com- 
fortable by  banishing  all  thought  and  forecast, 
and  driving  the  subject  quite  out  of  their  heads. 

Nbw,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  there  were 
two  roads  through  the  wilderness,  one  of  which 
every  traveller  must  needs  take.  The  first  was 
narrow,  and  difficult,  and  rough,  but  it  was  in- 
fallibly safe.  It  did  not  admit  the  traveller  to 
stray  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  yet 
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it  wu  fkr  from  beLnffdestitata  of  real  oomfbrto 
or  sober  pleasures.  The  other  Wka  a  broad  and 
tempting  tray,  abounding  with  luzorioiu  fruits 
and  gaudy  flowers,  to  tempt  the  eye  and  please 
the  appetite.  To  forget  this  dark  valley ,  through 
wbioh  e?er7  traveller  was  well  assured  he  must 
one  day  pass,  seemed  the  object  of  general  de- 
sire. To  this  grand  end,  all  that  human  inge- 
nuity could  invent  was  industriously  set  to  work. 
The  travellers  read,  and  they  wrote,  and  they 
painted,  and  they  sung,  and  they  danced,  and 
they  drank  as  they  went  along,  not  so  much 
because  they  all  oared  for  these  things,  or  had 
any  real  joy  in  them,  as  because  this  restless 
activity  served  to  divert  their  attention  from 
ever  being  fixed  on  the  dark  and  shadowy  valley. 
The  king,  who  knew  the  thoughtless  tempers 
of  the  travellers,  and  how  apt  they  were  to  forget 
their  journey's  end,  had  thought  of  a  thousand 
little  kind  attentions  to  warn  them  of  their  dan- 
gers :  and  as  wo  sometimes  see  in  our  gardens 
written  on  a  board  in  great  letters,  Bkwa&e  or 

SPRINQ  GUNS MAN  TRAPS   ARE  SET  HERE  ;   SO  had 

this  king  caused  to  be  written  and  stuck  up  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  travellers,  several  little 
notices  and  cautions ;  such  as,  *  Broad  is  the 
way  that  leadeth  to  destruction. — *  Take  heed, 
lest  ye  also  perish.* — *  Wo  to  them  that  rise  up 
early  to  drink  wine.* — *  The  pleasures  of  sin  are 
but  for  a  season,*  &.o.  Such  were  the  notices 
directed  to  the  broad-way  travellers ;  but  they 
were  so  busily  engaged  in  plucking  the  flowers, 
sometimes  before  they  were  blown,  and  in  de- 
▼ourinff  the  fruits  oflen  before  they  were  ripe, 
and  in  loading  themselves  with  yeUow  elay^  under 
the  weight  of  which  millions  perished,  that  they 
had  no  time  so  much  as  to  look  at  the  king*s 
directions.  Many  went  wrong  because  they 
preferred  a  merry  journey  to  a  safe  one,  and 
because  they  were  terrified  by  certain  notices 
chiefly  intended  for  the  narrow-way  travellers ; 
such  as,  *ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the 
world  shall  rejoice  :*  but  had  these  foolish  people 
allowed  themselves  time  or  patience  to  read  to 
the  end,  which  they  st^Idom  would  do,  they  would 
have  seen  these  conifbrtable  words  added,  *  But 
your  sorrow  shall  be  turned  Into  joy  ;*   also, 

*  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you  ;*  and,  *  they 
that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.* 

Now,  I  also  saw  in  my  dream,  that  many 
travellers  who  had  a  strong  dread  of  ending  at 
the  Land  of  Misery  walked  up  to  the  Strait 
Oate^  hoping  that  though  the  entrance  was  nar- 
low^  yet  if  they  could  once  jpret  in,  the  road  would 
widen  ;  but  what  was  their  grief,  when  on  look- 
in  sf  more  closely  they  saw  written  on  the  inside, 

*  Narrow  is  the  way  ;*  this  made  them  take 
fri(?ht;  they  compared  the  inscriptions  with 
which  the  whole  way  was  lined,  such  as,  *  Be 
ye  not  conformed  to  this  world  ;  deny  yourselves, 
take  up  your  cross,'  with  all  the  tempting  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness.  Some  indeed  recollected 
the  fine  descriptions  they  had  read  of  the  Happy 
Land,  the  Oolden  City,  and  the  Rivera  of  Plea- 
sure,  and  they  sighed  :  but  then  those  joys  were 
distant,  and  from  the  iaintness  of  their  light, 
they  soon  got  to  think  that  what  was  remote 
might  be  uncertain,  and  while  the  present  good 
increased  in  bulk  the  distant  good  receded,  di- 
minished, disappeared.     Their  faith  failed  ;  (Jicy 


would  trust  no  farther  than  tbey  could  see;  they 
drew  back  and  got  into  the  Broad  Way,  takinif 
a  common  but  sad  refuge  in  the  number,  the 
fashion,  and  the  gayety  of  their  companions. 
When  these  faint-hearted  people,  who  yet  had 
set  out  well,  turned  back,  their  light  was  quite 
put  oat,  and  then  they  became  worse  than  those 
who  had  made  no  attempt  to  get  in.  *  For  it  ie 
impoesible,  that  is,  it  is  next  to  impossible,  for 
tlioee  who  were  oooe  enlightened,  and  have  tasted 
of  the  heavenly  gift,  and  the  good  word  of  God, 
and  the  powers  ^  the  world  to  come,  if  they  fall 
away,  to  renew  them  again  to  repentance.* 

A  few  honest  humble  travellers  not  naturally 
stronger  than  the  rest,  but  strengthened  by  their 
trust  in  the  king's  word,  came  up,  by  the  light 
of  their  lamps,  and  meekly  entered  in  at  the 
Strait  Oaie.  As  tbey  advanced  farther  they 
felt  less  heavy,  and  though  the  way  did  not  in 
reality  grow  wider,  yet  they  grew  reconciled  to 
the  narrowness  of  it,  especially  when  the^  saw  the 
walls  here  and  there  studded  with  oertam  jeweb 
called  promuee,  such  as :  'He  that  endureth  to  the 
end  shall  be  saved  ;*  and  hny  grace  is  sufficient  for 
you.*  Some,  when  they  were  almost  ready  to 
^nt,  were  encouraged  by  seeing  that  many 
niches  in  the  Narrow  Way  were  filled  with  sta- 
tues and  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs,  who 
had  borne  their  testimony  at  the  stake,  that  the 
Narrow  Way  was  the  sare  way ;  and  these  tra* 
vellers,  instead  of  sinking  at  the  sight  of  the 
painted  wheel  and  gibbet,  ue  sword  and  furnace, 
were  animated  wiui  these  words  written  under 
them,  *  Those  that  wear  white  robes,  came  out 
of  great  tribulation,*  and  *  be  ye  followers  of 
those  who  through  fkith  and  patience  inherit  the 
promises.* 

In  the  mean  time  there  came  a  great  multi- 
tude of  travellers  all  from  Laodicea ;  this  was 
the  largest  party  I  had  yet  seen ;  these  were 
neither  hat  nar  cold;  the?  would  not  give  up 
future  hope,  and  they  could  not  endure  present 
pain.  So  they  oontrived  to  deceive  themselves, 
by  fsncying  that  though  they  resolved  to  keep 
the  Happy  Ijand  in  view,  yet  there  must  needs 
be  many  different  ways  which  lead  to  it,  no  doubt 
all  equally  sure,  without  all  being  equally  rough  i 
so  they  set  on  foot  certain  little  contrivances  to 
attain  the  end  without  using  the  means,  and 
softened  down  the  spirit  of  the  king*s  directions 
to  fit  them  to  their  own  practice.  Sometimes 
they  would  split  a  direction  in  two,  and  only  use 
that  half  which  suited  them.  For  instance  when 
they  met  with  the  following  rule  on  the  way- 
post,  *  Trust  in  the  Lord  and  be  doing  good,* 
they  would  take  the  first  half,  and  make  them- 
selves  easy  with  a  general  sort  of  trust,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  the  king  all  would  go  well 
with  them,  though  they  themselves  did  nothing. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  made  sore  thst  a 
few  good  works  of  their  own  would  do  their 
business,  and  carry  them  safely  to  the  Happy 
Land,  though  they  did  not  trust  in  the  Lordf, 
nor  place  any  faith  in  his  word.  So  they  took 
the  second  half  of  the  spliced  direction.  Than 
some  perished  by  a  lazy  faith,  and  others  by  a 
working  pride. 

A  large  party  of  Pharisees  now  appeared,  who 
had  so  neglected  their  lamp  that  they  did  not 
see  their  way  at  all,  though  they  fancied  them« 
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•eWes  to  be  fall  of  light ;  they  kept  np  appear- 
ances so  well  as  to  delude  others,  and  most  efTec- 
taally  to  delude  themselves,  with  a  notion  that 
they  might  be  found  in  the  right  way  at  last 
In  this  dreadful  delusion  they  went  on  to  the 
end,  and  till  they  were  finally  plunged  in  the 
dark  valley,  never  discovered  the  horrors  which 
awaited  them  on  the  dismal  shore.  It  was  re- 
markable that  while  these  Pharisees  were  often 
boasting  how  bright  their  light  burnt,  in  order 
to  get  the  praise  of  men,  the  humble  travellers, 
whose  steady  light  showed  their  good  works  to 
others,  refused  all  commendation,  and  the 
brighter  their  light  shined  before  men,  so  much 
the  more  they  insisted  that  they  ought  to  glorify 
not  themselves,  but  their  Father  which  u  in 
heaven. 

I  now  set  myself  to  observe  what  was  the 
particular  let,  molestation  and  hindrance  which 
obstructed  particular  travellers  In  their  endea- 
vours to  enter  in  at  the  Strait  Gate.  I  re- 
marked a  huge  portly  man  who  seemed  desirous 
of  getting  in,  but  he  carried  about  him  such  a 
vast  provision  of  bags  full  of  gold,  and  had  on 
so  many  rich  garments,  which  stuffed  him  out 
so  wide,  that  though  he  pushed  and  squeezed, 
like  one  who  had  really  a  mind  to  get  in,  yet 
he  could  not  possibly  do  so.  Then  I  heard  a 
voice  crying,  *  Wo  to  him  who  loadeth  himself 
with  thick  clay.*  The  poor  man  felt  something 
was  wrong,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  change 
some  of  his  more  cumbersome  vanities  into 
others  which  seemed  less  bulky,  but  still  he 
and  his  pack  were  much  too  wide  for  the  gate. 
He  would  not  however  give  up  the  matter  so 
easily,  but  began  to  throw  away  a  little  of  the 
coarser  part  of  his  baggage,  but  still  I  remarked 
that  he  threw  away  none  of  the  vanities  which 
lay  near  his  heart.  He  tried  again,  ^ut  it  would 
not  do ;  still  his  dimensions  were  too  large.  He 
now  looked  up  and  read  these  words,  *How 
hardly  shall  those  who  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kmgdom  of  God.*  The  poor  man  sighed  to 
find  that  it  was  impossible  to  enjoy  his  fill  of 
both  worlds,  and  *  went  away  sorrowing.*  If  he 
ever  afterwards  cast  a  thought  towards  the 
Ha^py  Land^  it  was  only  to  regret  that  the  road 
which  led  to  it  was  too  narrow  to  admit  any  but 
the  meagre  children  of  want,  who  were  not  so 
encumbered  by  wealth  as  to  be  too  big  fbr  the 
passage.  Had  he  read  on,  he  would  Imvo  seen 
that  *  with  God  all  things  are  iMjssible.* 

Another  advanced  with  much  confidence  of 
success,  fbr  having  little  worldly  riches  or  ho- 
nours, the  gate  did  not  seem  so  strait  to  him. 
He  got  to  the  threshold  triumphantly,  and  seem- 
ed to  look  back  with  disdain  on  all  that  he  was 
quitting.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was 
io  bloated  with  pride,  and  stuffed  out  with  self- 
sufficiency,  that  he  could  not  get  in.  Nay,  he 
was  in  a  worse  way  than  the  rich  man  just 
named;  for  he  had  been  willing  to  throw  away 
some  of  his  outward  luggage,  whereas  this  lAan 
refused  to  part  with  a  grain  of  that  vanity  and 
•elf-applause  which  ma4e  him  too  large  for  the 
way.  The  sense  of  his  own  worth  so  swelled 
him  out  that  he  stuck  fast  in  the  gateway,  and 
oould  neither  get  in  nor  out.  Finding  now  that 
he  must  cut  off  all  those  big  thoughts  of  himself^ 
if  he  wished  to  be  reduced  to  such  a  size  as  to 


pass  the  gate,  he  gave  up«U  thoii|fht8  of  it  Ho 
scorned  that  humility  and  self-dental  which 
might  have  shrank  him  down  to  the  proper  di- 
mensions ;  the  more  he  insisted  on  his  own  qua- 
lifications fi>r  entrance,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  to  enter,  for  the  bigger  he  grew.  Find- 
ing  that  he  must  become  quite  another  manner 
of  man  before  he  could  hope  to  get  in,  he  gave 
up  the  desire ;  and  I  now  saw  thatthoofh  when 
he  set  his  face  towards  the  Happy  Land  he  could 
not  get  an  inch  forward,  yet  the  instant  he  made 
a  motion  to  turn  back  into  the  world,  his  speed 
became  rapid  enough,  and  he  got  back  into  the 
Broad  Way  much  sooner  than  he  got  out  of  it. 

Many,  who  for  a  time  weFe  brought  down 
from  their  usual  bulk  by  some  affliction,  seemed 
to  get  in  with  ease.  They  now  thought  all  their 
difficulties  over,  for  having  been  surfeited  with 
the  world  during  their  late  disappointment,  they 
turned  their  backs  upon  it  willingly  enough,  and 
fancied  they  were  tired  oHt.  A  fit  of  sickness, 
perhaps,  which  is  very  apt  to  reduce,  had  for  a 
time  brought  their  bodies  into  subjection,  so  that 
they  were  enabled  just  toffet  in  at  the  gatewav ; 
but  as  soon  as  health  and  spirits  returned,  the 
way  grew  narrower  and  narrower  to  them ;  and 
they  could  not  get  on,  but  turned  short,  and  got 
back  into  the  world.  I  saw  many  attempt  to 
enter  who  were  stopped  short  by  a  large  burthen 
of  worldly  cares  ;  others  by  a  load  of  idoUUnmt 
attacJimenU ;  but  I  observed  that  nothing  proved 
a  more  complete  bar  than  that  vast  hundU  of 
prejudicee  with  which  multitudes  were  loaded. 
— Other  were  fatally  obstructed  by  loads  of  had 
habiU  which  they  would  not  lay  down,  though 
they  knew  it  prevented  their  entrance. 

Some  few,  however,  of  meet  descriptions,  who 
had  kept  their  light  alive  by  craving  constant 
supplies  from  the  king's  treasury,  got  through 
at  last  by  a  strength  which  they  foTt  not  to  he 
their  own.  One  poor  man,  who  carried- the 
largest  bundle  of  bad  habits  I  had  seen,  could 
not  get  on  a  step ;  he  never  ceased,  however,  to 
implore  for  light  enough  to  see  where  his  mise- 
ry lay ;  he  threw  down  one  of  his  bundles,  then 
another,  but  all  to  little  purpose ;  still  he  could 
not  stir.  At  last  otrivin^  as  if  in  agony  (which 
is  the  true  way  of  entering)  he  threw  down  the 
the  heaviest  article  in  his  pack ;  this  was  sW- 
fiohness :  the  poor  fellow  felt  relieved  at  once, 
his  light  burned  brightly,  and  the  rest  of  his 
pack  was  as  nothing. 

Then  I  heard  a  great  noise  as  of  carpenters 
at  work.  I  looked  what  this  might  be,  and  saw 
many  sturdy  travellers,  who  finding  they  were 
too  bulky  to  get  through,  took  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  reduce  themselves,  but  to  widen  the  gate ; 
they  hacked  on  this  side,  and  hewed  on  that; 
but  all  their  hacking  and  hewing,  and  hammer, 
ing  was  to  no  purpose,  they  got  their  labour  for 
their  pains.  It  would  have  been  possible  for 
them  to  have  reduced  themselves,  had  they  at* 
tempted  it,  but  to  widen  the  narrow  way  was 
impossible. 

What  grieved  me  most  was  to  observe  that 
many  who  had  got  on  successfully  a.good  way, 
now  stopped  to  rest  and  to  admire  their  own 
progress.  While  they  were  thus  valuing  them- 
selves on  their  attainments,  their  light  diminish- 
ed. While  these  were  boasting  how  far  they  had 
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left  other*  behind  who  hsd  set  out  mach  earlier, 
■ome  sloweT  travellers  whoso  beginning  had  not 
been  so  promising,  but  who  had  walked  meeklj 
and  circumspectly,  now  outstripped  them. — 
These  last  walked^not  as  though  they  had  already 
attained ;  but  this  one  thing  they  did,  forgetting 
the  things  which  were  behind,  they  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  their  high 
calling.  These,  though  naturally  weak,  yet  oy 
laying  atide  every  weight,  finished  the  race  that 
toaM  before  them.  Thoee  who  had  kept  their 
*  light  burning,*  who  were  not  *  wise  m  their 
own  conceit,'  who  Maid  their  help  on  one  that  is 
mighty,'  who  had  choeen  to  suffer  affliction  ra- 
ther than  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  sin  lor  a  sea- 
eon,'  came  at  length  to  the  Happy  Land, — They 
had  indeed  the  Uark  and  Shadowy  VaUey  to 


cross,  but  even  there  they  found  a  rod  and  a 
staff  to  comfort  them.  Their  light  instead  of 
being  put  out  by  the  damps  of  Uie  Valley  and 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  often  burnt  with  added 
brightness.  Some  indeed  suffered  the  terrors 
of  a  short  eclipse ;  but  even  then  their  light,  like 
that  of  a  dark  lantern,  was  not  put  out ;  it  was 
only  turned  for  a  while  from  him  who  carried 
it,  and  even  these  often  finished  their  course 
with  joy. — But  be  that  as  it  might,  the  instant 
they  reached  the  Happy  Land,  all  tears  were 
wiped  from  their  eyes,  and  the  king  himself 
came  forth  and  welcomed  them  into  his  pre- 
sence, and  put  a  crown  upon  their  heads,  with 
these  words,  *  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  lord.' 


PARLEY,  THE  PORTER. 

AN  ALLEGORY : 

Showing  how  robbers  without  can  never  get  into  a  house,  unless  there  are  traitors  within. 


Thkrk  was  once  a  certain  nobleman  who  had 
a  house  or  castle  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
wilderness,  but  inclosed  in  a  garden.  Now  there 
was  a  band  of  robbers  in  the  wilderness  who 
had  a  great  mind  to  plunder  and  destroy  the 
castle,  but  they  had  not  succeeded  in  their  en- 
deavours, because  the  master  had  given  strict 
orders  to  *  watch  without  ceaeingJ*  To  quicken 
their  vigilance  he  used  to  tell  them  that  their 
care  would  soon  have  an  end ;  that  though  the 
nights  they  had  to  watch  were  dark  and  stormy, 
yet  they  were  but  few  ;  the  period  of  resistance 
was  short,  that  of  re&t  would  be  eternal. 

The  robbers,  however,  attacked  the  castle  in 
various  ways.  They  tried  at  every  avenue, 
watched  to  take  advantage  of  every  careless  mo- 
ment ;  looked  for  an  open  door  or  a  neglected 
window.  But  though  they  often  made  the  bolts 
shake  and  the  windows  rattle,  they  could  never 
greatly  hurt  the  house,  much  less  get  into  it 
Do  you  know  the  reason  ?  it  was  ^cause  the 
servants  were  never  off  their  guard.  They 
heard  the  noises  plain  enough,  and  used  to  be 
not  a  little  frightened,  for  they  were  aware  both 
of  the  strength  and  perseverance  of  their  ene- 
mies. But  what  seemed  rather  odd  to  some  of 
these  servants,  the  lord  used  to  tell  them,  that 
while  they  continued  to  be  afraid  they  would  be 
safe  ;  and  it  passed  into  a  sort  of  proverb  in  that 
family  '  Happy  is  he  that  feareth  always.'  Some 
of  the  servants,  however,  thought  this  a  contra- 
diciion. 

One  day,  when  the  master  was  going  from 
home,  he  called  his  servants  all  together,  and 
spoke  to  them  as  follows  :  *  I  will  not  repeat  to 
you  the  directions  I  have  so  often  given  you  ; 
they  are  all  written  down  in  the  book  of  laws, 
of  which  every  one  of  you  has  a  copy.  Remem- 
ber, it  is  a  very  short  time  that  you  are  to  re- 
main  in  tliis  castle ;  you  will  soon  remove  to  my 
more  settled  habitation,  to  a  more  durable  house, 
not  made  with  hands.  As  that  house  is  never 
exposed  to  any  attack,  so  it  never  stands  in  need 
of  any  repair ;  for  that  country  is  never  infested 


by  any  sons  of  violence.  Here  you  are  servants ; 
there  you  will  be  princes.  But  mark  my  words, 
and  you  will  6nd  the  same  in  the  book  of  mt 
LAWS,  whether  you  will  ever  attain  to  (A^tliouse, 
will  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  you  defend 
yourselves  in  this.  A  stout  vigilance  for  a  short 
time  will  secure  your  certain  happiness  for  ever. 
But  every  thing  depends  on  your  present  exer- 
tions. Don't  complain  and  take  advantage  of 
my  absence,  and  call  me  a  hard  master,  and 
grumble  that  you  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  an 
howling  wilderness  without  peace  or  security. 
Say  not,  that  you  are  exposed  to  temptations 
without  any  power  to  resist  them.  You  have 
some  difficulties,  it  is  true,  but  you  have  many 
helps  and  many  comforts  to  make  this  house 
tolerable,  even  before  you  get  to  the  other.  Your's 
is  not  a  hard  service;  and  if  it  were,  *  the  time 
is  short'  You  have  arms  if  you  will  use  them, 
and  doors  if  you  will  bar  them,  and  strength  if 
you  will  use  it  I  would  defy  all  the  attacks  of 
the  robbers  without,  if  I  could  depend  on  the 
fidelity  of  the  people  within.  If  the  thieves  ever 
get  in  and  destroy  the  house,  it  must  be  by  the 
connivance  of  one  of  the  family.  For  it  is  a 
standing  law  of  this  castle,  that  mere  outward 
attack  can  never  destroy  it,  if  there  be  no  con- 
senting traitor  loithin.  You  will  stand  or  fall 
as  you  will  observe  this  rule.  If  you  are  finally 
happy,  it  will  be  by  my  grace  and  favour ;  if  you 
are  ruined,  it  will  be  your  own  fault' 

When  the  nobleman  had  done  speaking,  every 
servant  repeated  his  assurance  of  attachment 
and  firm  sJIegiance  to  his  master.  But  among 
them  all,  not  one  was  so  vehement  and  loud  in 
his  professions  as  old  Parley  the  porter.  Parley, 
indeed,  it  was  well  known,  was  always  talking, 
which  exposed  him  to  no  small  danger  ;  for  as 
he  was  the  foremost  to  promise,  so  ne  was  the 
slackest  to  perform :  and,  to  speak  the  truth, 
though  ho  was  a  civil  spoken  fellow,  his  lord  was 
more  afraid  of  him,  with  all  his  professions,  than 
he  was  of  the  rest  who  protested  less.  He  knew 
that  Parley  was  vain,  credulous,  and  aelf-soffl* 
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eient ;  and  he  alwayi  apprehended  more  danger 
from  Parley's  impertinence,  curiosity,  and  love 
of  novelty,  than  even  from  the  stronger  vices  of 
eome  of  his  other  servants.  The  rest  indeed, 
seldom  got  into  any  scrape,  of  which  Parley  was 
not  the  caase  in  some  shape  or  other. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess,  that 
though  Parley  was  allowed  every  refreshment, 
and  all  the  needful  rest  which  the  natnre  of  his 
place  permitted,  yet  he  thought  it  very  hard  to 
be  forced  to  be  so  constantly  on  duty.  *  Nothing 
but  watching,*  said  Parley.  *  I  have,  to  be  sure, 
many  pleasures,  and  meat  sufficient ;  and  plenty 
of  chat,  in  virtue  of  my  office,  an^l  I  pick  up  a 
good  deal  of  news  of  the  comers  and  goers  by 
day,  bat4jt  is  hard  tliat  at  night  I  must  watch 
as  narrowly  as  a  house-dog,  and  yet  let  in  no 
company  without  orders ;  only  because  there  is 
said  to  be  a  few  straggling  rMera  here  in  the 
wilderness,  with  whom  my  master  does  not  care 
to  let  us  be  acquainted,  ue  pretends  to  make 
us  vigilant  tlirough  fear  of  the  robbers,  but  I 
suspect  it  is  only  to  make  us  mope  alone.  A 
merry  companion  and  a  mug  of  beer  would 
make  the  night  pass  cheerily.'  Parley,  how- 
ever,  kept  all  these  thoughts  to  himself,  or  ut- 
tered them  only  when  no  one  beard,  for  talk  he 
must  He  began  to  listen  to  the  nightly  whist- 
ling of  the  robbers  under  the  windows  with 
rather  less  alarm  than  formerly,  and  was  some- 
times so  tired  of  watching,  that  he  thought  it 
was  even  better  to  run  the  risk  of  being  robbed 
once,  than  to  live  always  in  the  fear  of  robbers. 

There  was  certain  bounds  in  which  the  lord 
allowed  his  servants  to  walk  and  divert  them- 
selves at  all  proper  seasons.  A  pleasant  garden 
surrounded  the  castle,  and  a  thick  hedge  sepa- 
rated this  garden  from  the  wilderness,  which 
was  infested  by  the  robbers ;  in  this  gar- 
den they  were  permitted  to  amuse  themselves. 
The  master  advised  them  always  to  keep  within 
these  bonnds.  *  While  you  observe  this  rule,* 
said  be,  *  you  will  be  safe  and  well ;  and  you 
will  consult  your  own  safety  and  happiness,  as 
well  as  show  your  love  to  me,  by  not  venturing 
over  to  the  extremity  of  your  bounds  ;  he  who 
goes  as  far  as  he  dares,  always  shows  a  wish  to 
go  farther  than  he  ought,  and  commonly  does 
so.* 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  nearer  these  ser- 
vants kept  to  the  castle,  and  the  farther  from 
the  hedge^  the  more  ugly  the  wilderness  appear- 
ed. And  the  nearer  they  approached  the  for- 
bidden bounds,  their  own  home  appeared  more 
dull,  and  the  wilderness  more  delightful.  And 
this  the  master  knew  when  he  gave  his  orders ; 
for  he  never  either  did  or  said  any  thing  without 
a  good  reason.  And  when  his  servants  some- 
times desired  an  explanation  of  the  reason,  he 
used  to  tell  them  they  would  understand  it  when 
they  came  to  the  other  ?iouae  ;  for  it  was  one  of 
the  pleasures  of  that  house,  that  it  would  ex- 
plain all  the  mysteries  of  this,  and  any  little  ob- 
scurities in  the  master's  conduct  would  be  then 
made  quite  plain. 

Parley  was  the  first  who  promised  to  keep 
plear  of  the  hedge,  and  yet  was  often  seen  look- 
ing as  near  as  he  durst.  One  day  he  ventured 
cloee  up  to  the  hedge,  put  two  or  three  stones 
one  on  another,  and  tried  to  peep  over,    He  saw 


one  of  the  robbnrs  strolling  as  near  as  he  could 
be  on  the  forbidden  side.  This  man's  name  was 
Mr.  Flatterwell,  a  smooth  civil  man,  *  whose 
words  were  softer  than  butter,  having  war  in  his 
heart.*     He  made  several  low  bows  to  Parley. 

Now,  Parley  knew  so  little  of  the  world,  that 
he  actually  concluded  all  robbers  must  have  aii 
ugly  look  which  should  frighten  you  at  once, 
and  coarse  brutal  manners  which  would  at  first 
sight  show  they  were  enemies.  He  thought, 
like  a  poor  ignorant  feUow  as  he  was,  that  this 
mild  specious  person  could  never  be  one  of  the 
band.  Flatterwell  accosted  Parley  with  the 
utmost  civility,  which  put  him  quite  off  his 
guard  ;  for  Parley  had  no  notion  that  he  could 
be  an  enemy  who  was  so  soft  and  civil.  For  an 
open  foe  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Parley, 
however,  after  a  little  discourse  drew  this  con- 
clusion, that  either  Mr.  Flatterwell  could  not  be 
one  of  the  gang,  or  that  if  he  was,  the  robben 
themselves  could  not  be  such  monstsrs  as  his 
master  had  described,  and  therefore  it  was  a 
folly  to  be  afVaid  of  them. 

Flatterwell  began,  like  a  true  adept  in  his  art, 
by  lulling  all  Parley*s  suspicions  asleep ;  and  in- 
stead of  openly  abusing  his  master,  which  would 
have  opened  Parley*s  eyes  at  once,  he  pretafMled 
rather  to  commend  him  in  a  general  way,  as  a 
person  who  meant  well  himself^  but  was  too  apt 
to  suspect  others.  To  this  Parley  assented. 
The  other  then  ventured  to  hint  by  degrees,  tliat 
though  the  nobleman  might  be  a  good  master  in 
the  main,  yet  he  must  say  he  was  a  little  strict, 
and  a  little  stingy,  and  not  a  little  censorious. 
That  he  was  blamed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the 
toUdemeat  for  shutting  his  house  against  good 
company,  and  his  servants  were  laughed  at  by 
people  of  spirit  for  submitting  to  the  gloomy 
lifo  of  the  castle,  and  the  insipid  pleasures  of 
the  garden,  instead  of  ranging  in  the  wildemeae 
at  large. 

*  It  is  true  enough,'  said  Parley,  who  wae 
generally  of  the  opmion  of  the  person  he  was 
talking  with,  *  My  master  is  rather  harsh  and 
close.  But  to  own  the  truth,  all  the  barring, 
and  locking,  and  bolting,  is  to  keep  out  a  set  of 
gentlemen,  who  he  assures  ua  are  robbertt  and 
who  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  destroy 
us.  I  hope  no  offence,  sir,  but  by  yonr  livery 
I  suspect  yon,  sir,  are  one  of  the  g^ng  he  is  so 
much  afraid  of.* 

FtatterwelL  Afraid  of  me  7  Impossible  dear 
Mr.  Parley.  You  see,  I  do  not  look  like  an 
enemy.  I  am  unarmed ;  what  harm  can  a  pUin 
man  like  me  do  7 

Parley,  Why,  that  is  true  enough.  Yet  my 
master  says,  if  we  were  to  let  you  into  the  hooae, 
we  should  be  ruined  soul  and  body. 

Flattertoell,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Parley  to  hear 
so  sensible  a  man  as  you,  are  so  deceived.  This 
is  mere  prejudice.  He  knows  we  are  cheerful 
entertaining  people,  foes  to  gloom  and  super- 
stition, and  therefore  he  is  so  morose  he  will  not 
let  you  get  acquainted  with  us. 

Parley,  Well;  he  says  you  are  a  band  of 
thieves,  gamblers,  murderers,  drunkards,  and 
atheists. 

Flatterwell.  Don*t  believe  him;  the  worst 
we  should  do,  perhaps,  is,  we  might  drink  a 
friendly  glass  with  you  to  vonr  master's  health 
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or  play  an  innooant  game  of  cards  joit  to  keep 
you  awake,  or  sing  a  cheerful  song  with  the 
maids  ;  now  is  there  any  harm  in  all  this  7 

Parley,  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  And 
I  begin  to  think  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
all  my  master  says. 

FtalierwtU,  The  more  yon  know  us,  the  more 
you  will  like  us.  But  I  wish  there  was  not  this 
ugly  hedge  between  us.  I  have  a  great  deal  to 
■ay,  and  I  am  afraid  of  being  overheard. 

Farley  was  now  just  going  to  give  a  spring 
over  the  hedge,  but  checked  himself^  saying, 
'  I  dare  not  come  on  your  side,  there  are  people 
about,  and  every  thin^  is  carried  to  my  master.* 
Flatterwell  saw  by  this  that  his  new  friend  was 
kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  hedee  by  fear  rather 
than  by  principle,  and  from  that  moment  he 
made  sure  of  him.  *  Dear  Mr.  Parley,'  said  be, 
*  if  you  will  allow  me  the  honour  of  a  little  con- 
versation with  you,  I  will  call  under  the  window 
of  your  lodge  this  evening.  I  have  something 
to  tell  yon  greatly  to  your  advantage.  I  ad- 
mire you  exceedingly.  I  long  for  ^our  friend- 
ship ;  our  whole  brotherhood  is  ambitious  of  be- 
ing  known  to  so  amiable  a  person.* — *  O  dear,* 
said  Parley,  *•  I  shall  be  afraid  of  talking  to  you 
at  night.  It  is  so  against  my  master's  orders. 
But  did  you  say  you  had  something  to  tell  me 
lo  mv  advantaffe  7* 

FtaUerwelL  Yes,  I  can  point  out  to  you  how 
you  may  be  a  richer,  a  merrier,  and  a  happier 
man.  Ifyou  will  admit  me  to-night  under  the 
window,  I  will  convince  you  that  it  is  prejudice 
and  not  wisdom,  which  makes  your  master  bar 
his  door  against  us ;  I  will  convince  you  that 
the  mischief  of  a  robber,  as  your  master  scurri- 
kwisly  calls  us,  is  only  in  the  name ;  that  we  are 
your  true  friends,  and  only  mean  to  promote 
your  happiness. 

*  Don't  say  t0s,*  said  Parley,  '  pray  come 
alone ;  I  would  not  see  the  rest  of  the  gang  for 
the  world ;  but  I  think  there  can  be  no  great 
harm  in  talking  to  you  through  the  bars,  if  you 
oome  alone ;  but  I  am  determined  not  to  let  you 
in.  Yet  I  can*t  say  but  I  wish  to  know  what 
yon  can  tell  me  so  much  to  my  advantage ;  in- 
deed, if  it  is  for  my  good  I  ought  to  know  it* 

FiaUertDelL  (going  out,  turns  back.)  Dear 
Mr.  Parley,  there  is  one  thing  I  had  forgotten. 
I  cannot  get  over  the  hedge  at  night  without 
assistance.  You  know  there  is  a  secret  in  the 
nature  of  that  hedge ;  you  in  the  house  may  get 
over  it  into  the  wilderness  of  your  own  accord, 
but  we  cannot  get  to  your  side  by  our  own 
strength.  You  must  look  about  to  see  where 
ths  hedge  is  thinnest,  and  then  set  to  work  to 
clear  away  here  and  there  a  little  bough  for  me, 
it  won*t  be  missed ;  and  if  there  is  but  the 
smallest  hole  made  on  your  side,  those  on  ours 
can  get  through ;  otherwise  we  do  but  labour  in 
▼ain.  To  this  Parley  made  some  objection, 
through  the  fear  of  being  seen.    Flatterwell  re- 

Slied,  that  the  smallest  nolo  from  within  would 
e  sufficient,  for  he  could  then  work  his  own 
way.  *  Well,*  said  Parley,  *  I  will  consider  of 
it  To  be  sure  I  shall  even  then  be  equally  safe 
in  the  castle,  as  I  shall  have  all  the  bolts,  bars, 
and  locks  between  us,  so  it  will  make  but  little 
dilTerenoe.' 

*  Certainly  not,*  said  ¥1atterweU,   who  knew 


it  would  make  all  the  difibrenee  in  the  world. 
So  they  parted  with  mutual  protestations  of  re- 
gard. Parley  went  home  charmed  with  his 
new  friend.  His  eyes  were  now  clearly  opened 
as  to  his  master*s  prejudices  against  the  rob» 
bere,  and  he  was  oonvinced  there  was  more  in 
the  name  than  in  the  thing.    *  But,'  said   he, 

*  though  Mr.  Flatterwell  is  certainly  an  agree* 
able  companion,  he  may  not  be  so  safb  an  in- 
mate. There  can,  however,  be  no  harm  in  talk- 
ing at  a  distance,  and  I  certainly  won*t  let  him 
in.' 

Parley,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  did  not  for- 
get  his  promise  to  thin  the  hedge  of  separation 
a  little.  At  first  he  only  tore  off  a  handful  of 
leaves,  then  a  little  sprig,  then  he  broke  away 
a  bough  or  twa  It  was  observable,  the  larger 
the  breach  became,  the  worse  he  began  to  think 
of  his  master,  and  the  better  of  himself.  Every 
peep  he  took  through  the  broken  hedge  increas- 
ed his  desire  to  get  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
made  the  thoughts  of  the  castle  more  irksome 
to  him. 

He  was  continually  repeating  to  himself,  *  I 
wonder  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  can  have  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage  7  I  see  he  does  not 
wish  to  hurt  my  master,  he  only  wishes  to  serve 
me.*  As  the  hour  of  meeting,  however,  drew 
near,  the  master*s  orders  now  and  then  came 
across  Parley's  thoughts.  So  to  divert  them, 
he  took  up  THB  BOOK.  He  happened  to  open  it 
at  these  words :  *■  My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee, 
consent  thou  not'  For  a  moment  his  heart 
failed  him.  '  If  this  admonition  should  be  sent 
on  purpose  7'  said  he ;  '  but  no^  'tis  a  bugbear. 
My  master  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  the  bounds 
I  should  get  over  the  hedge.  Now  I  went  to 
the  utmost  limits,  and  did  not  get  over.*  Here 
conscience  put  in ;  *  Yes,  but  it  was  because  you 
were  watched.* — *•  I  am  sure,*  continued  Parley, 

*  one  may  always  stop  where  one  will,  and  this 
is  only  a  trick  of  my  master's  to  spoil  sport  So 
I  will  even  hear  what  Mr.  Flatterwell  has  to  say 
so  much  to  my  advantage.  I  am  not  obliged 
to  follow  his  counsels,  but  there  can  be  no  harm 
in  hearing  them.* 

FUtterwell  prevailed  on  the  rest  of  the  rob- 
bers to  make  no  public  attack  on  the  castle  that 
night  *  My  brethren,*  said  he,  '  yon  now  and 
then  fail  in  ^our  schemes,  because  yon  are  for 
violent  beginnings,  while  my  smoothing  in- 
sinuating measures  hardly  ever  miss.  You 
come  blustering  and  roaring,  and  frirhten  peo- 
pie,  and  set  them  on  their  guard.  You  inspire 
them  with  terror  of  vov«  while  my  whole  schema 
is  to  make  them  think  well  of  them9elve9,  and 
ill  of  their  master.  If  I  once  get  them  to  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  of  him,  and  high  thoughts 
of  themselves,  my  business  is  done,  and  they 
fall  plump  into  my  snares.  So  let  this  delicate 
affair  alone  to  me:  Parley  is  a  sofUy  fellow; 
he  most  not  be  frightened,  but  cajoled.  He  is 
the  very  sort  of  a  man  to  succeed  with ;  and 
worth  a  hundred  of  your  sturdy  sensible  fellows. 
With  them  we  want  strong  arguments  and 
strong  temptations;  but  with  such  fellows  as 
Parley,  in  whom  vanity  and  sensuality  are  the 
leading  qualities  (as,  let  me  tell  you,  is  the  case 
with  far  the  greater  part)  flattery  and  a  promise 
of  ease  and  pleasure,  will  do  more  than  vour 
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whole  battle  array.  If  you  will  let  me  mana^, 
I  wiU  ^t  you  all  into  the  castle  before  mid- 
night' 

At  night  the  castle  was  barricadoed  as  usaal, 
and  no  one  had  observed  the  hole  which  Parley 
bad  made  in  the  hedge.  This  oversight  arose 
that  night  from  the  servants*  negleeting  one  of 
the  master's  standing  orders— to  make  a  nightly 
examination  of  the  state  of  things.  The  ne- 
glect did  not  proceed  so  much  from  wilful  dis- 
obedience, as  from  having  passed  the  evening  in 
sloth  and  diversion,  which  often  amounts  to 
nearly  the  same  in  its  consequences. 

As  all  was  very  cheerful  within,  so  all  was 
very  quiet  without.  And  before  they  went  to 
bed,  some  of  the  servants  observed  to  the  rest, 
that  as  they  heard  no  robbers  that  night,  they 
thought  they  might  now  begin  to  remit  some- 
thing  of  their  diligence  in  bolting  and  barring : 
that  bU  this  fastening  and  locking  was  very 
troublesome,  and  they  hoped  the  danger  was  now 
pretty  well  over.  It  was  rather  remarkable, 
that  they  never  made  these  sort  of  observa- 
tions, but  after  an  evening  of  some  excess,  and 
when  they  had  neglected  their  private  bunness 
with  their  matter.  AH,  however,  except  Parley, 
went  quietly  to  bed,  and  seemed  to  feel  uncom- 
mon security. 

Parley  crept  down  to  his  lodge.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  go  to  bed  too.  Yet  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  disappoint  Mr.  Flatter  well.  So  civil  a 
gentleman !  To  be  sore  he  mi&ht  have  had  bad 
designs.  Yet  what  right  had  he  to  suspect  any 
body  who  made  such  professions,  and  who  was 
so  very  civil  7  *  Besides,  it  is  something  for  my 
advantage,*  added  Parley.  *  I  will  not  open  the 
door,  that  is  certain ;  but  as  he  is  to  come  alone, 
he  can  do  me  no  harm  through  the  bars  of  the 
windows :  and  he  will  think  1  am  a  coward  if  I 
don't  keep  my  word.  No,  I  will  let  him  see 
that  I  am  not  afraid  of  my  own  strength ;  I  will 
show  him  I  can  go  what  length  I  mease,  and 
stop  short  when  I  please.'  Had  Flatterwell 
heard  this  boastful  speech,  he  would  have  been 
quite  sure  of  his  man. 

About  eleven,  Parley  heard  the  signal  agreed 
upon.  It  was  so  gentle  as  to  cause  Tittle  alarm. 
So  much  the  worse.  Flatterwell  never  frighten- 
ed any  one,  and  therefore  seldom  failed  of  any 
one.  Parley  stole  sofVIy  down,  planted  himself 
at  his  little  window,  opened  the  casement,  and 
spied  his  new  friend.  It  was  pale  starlight 
Parley  was  a  little  frightened ;  for  he  thought  he 
perceived  one  or  two  persons  behind  Flatter- 
well  ;  but  the  other  assured  him  it  was  only  his 
own  shadow,  which  his  fears  had  magnified  into 
a  company.  *  Though  I  assure  you,*  said  he, 
*  I  have  not  a  friend  but  what  is  as  harmless  as 
myself.* 

They  now  entered  into  serious  discourse,  in 
which  Flatterwell  showed  himself  a  deep  poli- 
tician. He  skilfully  mixed  up  in  his  oonver- 
sation  a  proper  proportion  of  praise  on  the  plea- 
sures of  the  wilderness,  of  compliments  to  Par- 
ley,  of  ridicule  on  his  master,  and  of  abusive 
sneers  on  the  book  in  which  the  master's  laws 
were  written.  Against  this  last  he  had  always 
a  particular  spite,  for  he  considered  it  as  tne 
grand  instrument  by  which  the  lord  maintain- 
ed his  serronts  in  their  allegiance  ^  and  when 


they  could  once  be  brought  to  sneer  at  the  boos« 
there  was  an  end  of  submission  to  the  lord* 
Parley  had  not  penetration  enough  to  see  his 
drift  *  As  to  the  book,  Mr.  Flatterwell,*  said 
he,  *  I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 
I  rather  neglect  than  disbelieve  it  I  am  forced, 
indeed,  to  hear  it  read  once  a  week,  but  I  never 
look  into  it  myself,  if  I  can  help  it* — *  Excel- 
lent,' said  Flatterwell  to  himself,  *  that  is  just 
the  same  thing.  This  is  safe  ground  for  me. 
For  whether  a  man  does  not  believe  in  the  book, 
or  does  not  attend  to  it  it  comes  pretty  much  to 
the  same,  and  I  generally  get  him  at  last* 

*  Why  cannot  we  be  a  little  nearer,  Mr.  Par- 
ley,' said  Flatterwell ;  *  I  am  afraid  of  being 
overheard  by  some  of  your  master's  spies.  The 
window  from  which  you  speak  is  so  high ;  I 
wish  you  would  come  down  to  the  door.'— 
*  Weil,*  said  Parley,  *  I  see  no  great  harm  in 
that  There  is  a  little  wicket  in  the  door 
through  which  we  may  converse  with  more  ease 
and  equal  safety.  The  same  fastenings  will  bo 
still  between  us.'  So  down  he  went,  but  not 
without  a  degree  of  fear  and  trembling. 

The  little  wicket  being  now  opened,  and 
Flatterwell  standing  close  on  the  outside  of 
the  door,  they  conversed  with  great  ease. 
*Mr.  Parley,'  said  Flatterwell,  *  I  should  not 
have  pressed  you  so  much  to  admit  me  into 
the  castle,  but  out  of  pure  disinterested  regard 
to  your  own  happiness.  I  shall  get  nothing  by 
it,  but  I  cannot  bear  to  think  that  a  person  sa 
wise  and  amiable  should  be  shut  up  in  this 
gloomy  dungeon,  under  a  hard  master,  and  a 
slave  to  the  unreasonable  tyranny  of  his  book 
OF  LAWS.  If  you  admit  me,  you  need  have  no 
more  waking,  no  more  watching.'  Here  Par* 
ley  involuntarily  slipped  back  theooltof  the  door. 
'  To  convince  you  of  my  true  love,'  continued 
Flatterwell,  *  I  have  brought  a  bottle  of  the  most 
delicious  wine  that  grows  in  the  wilderness. 
You  shall  taste  it,  but  yon  must  put  a  glass 
through  the  wicket  to  receive  it,  for  it  is  a 
singular  property  in  this  wine,  that  we  of  the 
wilderness  cannot  succeed  in  conveying  it  ia 
you  of  the  castle,  without  you  hold  out  a  vessel 
to  receive  it' — *•  O  here  is  a  glass,'  said  Parley, 
holding  out  a  large  goblet,  which  he  always 
kept  ready  to  be  filled  by  any  chanoe-comer.> 
The  other  immediately  poured  into  the  capa- 
cious goblet  a  large  draught  of  that  delicious  in- 
toxicating liquor,  with  which  the  family  of  the 
Flatterwella  have  for  near  six  thousand  years 
gained  the  hearts,  and  destroyed  the  souls  of  all 
the  inhabitants,  of  the  castle,  whenever  they 
have  been  able  to  prevail  on  them  to  hold  out  a 
hand  to  receive  it  This  the  wise  master  of  the 
castle  well  knew  would  be  the  case,  for  he  knew 
what  was  in  men ;  he  knew  their  propensity  to 
receive  the  delicious  poison  of  the  Flatterwella  ; 
and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  gave  them 
THE  BOOK  of  his  Isws,  and  planted  the  hedge, 
and  invented  the  bolts,  and  doubled,  the  locks. 

As  soon  as  poor  Parley  had  swallowed  the 
fatal  draught,  it  acted  like  enchantment  He 
at  once  lost  all  power  of  resistance.  He  had 
no  sense  of  fear  leit.  He  despised  his  own  saibty, 
forgot  his  master,  lost  all  sight  of  the  house  m 
the  other  country,  and  reached  out  for  another 
draught  as  eagerly  as  Flatterwell  held  out  the* 
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bottle  to  administer  it.  '  What  a  fool,  have  I 
been,*  said  Parley,  *  to  deoy  myself  so  long  !* — 
*  Will  you  now  let  me  in  7*  said  Flatterwell. 
*Ay,  that  I  will,*  said  the  deluded  Parley. 
Though  the  train  was  now  increased  to  near  a 
hundred  robbers,  yet  so  intoxicated  was  Parley, 
that  he  did  not  see  one  of  them  except  his  new 
friend.  Parley  eagerly  polled  down  the  bars, 
drew  back  the  bolts  and  forced  open  the  locks ; 
thinking  he  could  never  let  in  his  friend  soon 
enough.  He  had,  however,  just  presence  of 
mind  to  say,  *  My  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  are 
alone.*  Flatterwell  swore  he  was — Parley  open- 
ed  the  door — in  rushed,  not  Flatterwell  only,  but 
the  whole  banditti,  who  always  lurked  behind 
in  his  train.  The  moment  they  had  got  sure 
possession,  Flatterwell  changed  his  soft  tone, 
and  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Down  with  the 
castle — kill,  burn,  and  destroy.' 

Rapine,  murder,  and  conflagration,  by  turns 


took  place.  Parley  was  the  very  first  whom  they 
attacked.  He  was  overpowered  with  woundsk 
As  he  fell  he  cried  out,  *0  my  master,  I  die  a 
victim  to  my  unbelief  in  thee,  and  to  my  olva 
vanity  and  imprudence.  O  that  the  jguardians 
of  all  other  castles  would  hear  me  with  my  dying 
breath  repeat  my  master's  admonition,  that  aU 
attacktfrom  without  toill  not  destroy  unlesB  there 
ie  some  confederate  tnthia,  O  that  the  keepers 
of  all  other  castles  would  learn  from  my  ruin, 
that  he  who  parleys  with  temptation  is  idready 
undone.  That  he  who  allows  himself  to  go  to 
the  very  bounds  will  soon  jump  over  the  hedge  ; 
that  he  who  talks  out  of  the  window  with  the 
enemy,  will  soon  open  the  door  to  him ;  that  he 
who  holds  out  his  hand  for  the  cup  of  sinful 
flattery,  loses  all  power  of  resisting ;  that  when 
he  opens  the  door  to  one  sin,  all  the  rest  fly  in 
upon  him,  and  the  man  perishes  as  I  now  do.* 


TALES 

FOR  THE  COMMON  PEOPLE. 

Religion  is  for  the  man  in  humble  life,  and  to  raise  his  nature,  and  to  put  him  in  mind  of  a 
state  in  which  the  privileges  of  opulence  will  cease,  when  he  will  be  equal  by  nature,  and  may 
be  more  than  equal  by  virtue. — Burke  on  the  French  Revolution. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THISB  AND  THE  PRBCEOINQ  TALES. 


To  improve  the  habits,  and  raise  the  principles  of  the  common  people,  at  a  time  when  their 
dangers  and  temptations,  moral  and  political,  were  multiplied  beyond  the  example  of  any  former 
period,  was  the  motive  which  impelled  the  author  of  thesq  volumes  to  devise  and  prosecute  the 
institution  of  the  Cheap  Repository.  This  plan  was  established  with  an  humble  wish  not  only  to 
counteract  vice  and  profligacy  on  the  one  hand,  but  error,  discontent,  and  false  religion  on  the 
other.  And  as  an  appetite  for  reading  had,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  been  increasea  among  the 
inforior  ranks  in  this  country,  it  was  judged  expedient,  at  this  critical  period,  to  supply  such 
wholesome  aliment  as  might  give  a  new  direction  to  their  taste,  and  abate  their  relish  for  those 
corrupt  and  inflammatory  publications  which  the  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution  have 
been  so  faUlly  pouring  in  upon  us. 

The  success  of  the  plan  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projector.  Above  two 
millions  of  the  tracts  were  sold  within  the  first  year,  besides  very  large  numbers  in  Ireland  ;  and 
they  onntinue  to  be  very  extensively  circulated,  in  their  original  form  of  single  tracts,  by  Evans* 
in  Long-lane,  West  Smithfield,  Hatchard  in  Piccadilly,  and  Hazard  in  Bath,  as  well  as  in  three 
bound  volumes,  sold  by  Rivington,  Hatchard,  and  all  other  booksellers. 

As  these  stories,  though  prineipaUUf  are  not  calculated  exclueively  for  the  middle  and  lower 
dasses  of  society,  the  author  has,  at  toe  desire  of  her  friends,  selected  those  which  were  written 
by  herself,  and  presented  them  to  the  public  in  this  collection  of  her  works,  in  an  enlarged  and 
improved  form. 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  SALISBURY  PLAIN. 


Mr.  Johnson,  a  very  worthj  charitable  gentle- 
man, was  travelling  some  time  ago  across  one 
of  those  vast  plains  which  are  well  known  in 
Wiltshire.  It  was  a  fine  summer's  evening,  and 
he  rode  slowly  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
admire  God  in  the  works  of  his  creation.    For 


this  gentleman  was  of  opinion,  that  a  walk  or  ft 
ride  was  as  proper  a  time  as  any  to  think  about 
good  things;  for  which  reason,  on  such  occa- 
sions, he  seldom  thought  so  much  about  his 
money,  or  his  trade,  or  public  news,  as  at  other 
times,  that  he  might  with  more  ease  and  satie 
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faction  enjoy  ihe  pioos  thoagfht  which  the 
wtmd^ful  works  of  the  great  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  are  intended  to  raise  in  the  mind. 

Ab  this  serene  contemplation  of  the  visible 
heavens  insensibly  liAed  up  his  mind  from  the 
works  of  God  in  nature,  to  the  same  Grod  as  he 
is  seen  in  Revelation,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
this  very  connexion  was  clearly  iutrmated  by 
the  Royal  Prophet  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm. — 
That  most  beautiful  description  of  the  greatness 
and  power  of  God  exhibited  in  the  former  part, 
plainly  seem ingr  intended  to  introduce,  illustrate, 
and  unfold  the  operations  of  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  on  the  heart  in  the  latter.  And  he  began 
lo  run  a  parallel  in  his  own  mind  between  the 
effects  of  that  highly  poetical  and  glowing  pic- 
ture of  the  material  sun  in  searching  and  warm- 
ing  the  earth,  in  the  first  six  verses,  and  the 
spiritual  operation  attributed  to  the  *  law  of  God,* 
which  fills  up  the  remaining  part  of  the  Psalm. 
And  he  persuaded  himself  that  the  divine  Spirit 
which  dictated  this  fine  hymn,  had  left  it  as  a 
kind  of  general  intimation  to  what  use  we  were 
to  convert  our  admiration  of  created  things; 
namely,  that  we  might  be  led  by  a  sight  of  them 
to  raise  our  views  from  the  king^dom  of  nature 
to  that  of  grraoe,  and  that  the  contemplation  of 
God  in  his  works  might  draw  us  to  contemplate 
him  in  his  word. 

In  the  midst  of  these  reflections,  Mr.  John-' 
aon*s  attention  was  all  of  a  sudden  called  off  by 
the  barking  of  a  shepherd's  dog,  and  lookin?  up 
he  spied  one  of  those  little  huts,  which  are  here 
and  there  to  be  seen  on  those  great  downs ;  and 
near  it  was  the  shepherd  himself  busily  employ- 
ed with  his  dog  in  collecting  together  his  vast 
fiock  of  sheep.  As  he  drew  nearer,  he  perceived 
him  to  be  a  clean,  welMooking,  poor  man,  near 
fifty  years  of  age.  His  coat,  though  at  first  it 
had  probably  b^n  of  one  dark  colour,  had  been 
in  a  long  course  of  years  so  oflen  patched  with 
different  sorts  of  cloth,  that  it  was  now  become 
hard  to  say  which  had  been  the  original  colour. 
Bat  this,  while  it  gave  a  plain  proof  of  the  shep- 
herd's poverty,  equally  proved  the  exceeding 
neatness,  industry  and  good  management  of  his 
wife.  His  stockings  no  less  proved  her  good 
house-wifery,  for  they  were  entirely  covered  with 
darns  of  different  coloured  worsted,  but  had  not 
a  hole  in  them ;  and  his  shirt,  though  nearly  as 
coarse  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  was  as  white  as  the 
drifted  snow,  and  was  neatly  mended  where  time 
had  either  made  a  rent,  or  worn  it  thin.  This 
furnishes  a  rule  of  judging,  by  which  one  shall 
seldom  be  deceived.  If  I  meet  with  a  labourer, 
hedging,  ditching,  or  mending  the  highways, 
with  his  stockings  and  shirt  tight  and  whole, 
however  mean  and  bad  his  other  garments  are, 
I  have  seldom  failed,  on  visiting  his  cottage,  to 
find  that  also  clean  and  well  ordered,  and  his 
wife  notable,  and  worthy  of  encouragement. 
Whereas  a  poor  woman,  who  will  be  lying  a-bed, 
or  gossiping  with  her  neighbours  when  she  ought 
to  be  fitting  out  her  husband  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner,  will  seldom  be  found  to  be  very  good  in  other 
respects. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  our  shepherd  : 
and  Mr.  Johnson  was  not  more  struck  with  the 
decency  of  his  mean  and  firugal  dress,  than  with 


his  open  honest  countenance,  which  bore  strong 
marks  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  was  on  a  journey,  and 
somewhat  fearful  from  the  appearance  of  the 
sky,  that  rain  was  at  no  great  distance,  accosted 
the  shepherd  with  asking  what  sort  of  weather 
he  thought  it  would  be  on  the  morrow.  *■  It  will 
be  such  weather  as  pleases  me,*  answered  the 
shepherd.  Though  the  answer  was  delivered 
in  the  mildest  and  most  civil  tone  that  could  be 
imagined,  the  gentleman  thought  the  words 
themselves  rather  rude  and  surly,  and  asked 
him  how  that  could  be.  *  Because,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  *■  it  will  be  such  weather  as  shall  please 
Grod,  and  whatever  pleases  him  always  pleases 
me.* 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  delighted  in  good  men  and 
good  things,  was  very  well  satisfied  with  his 
reply.  For  he  justly  thought  that  though  a 
hypocrite  may  easily  contrive  to  appear  letter 
than  he  really  is  to  a  stranger  ;  and  that  no  one 
should  be  too  soon  trusted,  merely  for  having  a 
few  good  words  in  his  mouth  ;  yet  as  he  knew 
that  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh ;  he  always  accustomed  himself  to 
judge  favorably  of  those  who  had  a  serious  de- 
portment and  solid  manner  of  speaking.  It 
looks  as  if  it  proceeded  from  a  good  habit,  said 
he,  and  though  I  may  now  and  then  be  deceived 
by  it,  yet  it  has  not  often  happened  to  me  to  be 
so.  Whereas  if  a  man  accosts  me  with  an  idle, 
dissolute,  vulgar,  indecent,  or  profane  expres- 
sion, I  have  never  been  deceived  in  him,  but 
have  generally  on  inquiry  found  his  character 
to  be  as  bad  as  his  language  gave  me  room  to 
expect 

He  entered  into  conversation  with  the  shep 
herd  in  the  following  manner :  *  Year's  is  a 
troublesome  life,  honest  friend,'  said  he.  *  To  be 
sure,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  'tis  not  a  very 
lazy  life ;  but  'tis  not  near  so  toilsome  as  that 
which  my  Grsat  Master  led  for  my  sake ;  and 
he  had  every  state  and  condition  of  life  at  his 
choice,  and  chose  a  hard  one ;  while  I  only  sub- 
mit to  the  lot  that  is  appointed  to  me.'  ^*  Yoa 
are  exposed  to  great  cold  and  heat,*  said  the 
gentleman  :  *  True,  sir,*  said  the  shepherd  ;  *  but 
then  I  am  not  expoaed  to  great  temptations ;  and 
so  throwing  one  thing  against  another,  Grod  is 
pleased  to  contrive  to  make  things  more  equal 
than  we  poor,  iraorant,  short-sighted  creatures, 
are  apt  to  think.  David  was  happier  when  he 
kept  his  father*s  sheep  on  such  a  plain  as  this, 
and  employed  in  singing  some  of  his  own  Psalms 
perhaps,  than  ever  he  was  when  he  became  king 
of  Israel  and  Judah.  And  I  dare  say  we  should 
never  have  had  some  of  the  most  beautiful  texts 
in  all  those  fine  Psalms,  if  he  had  not  been  a 
shepherd,  which  enabled  him  to  make  so  many 
fine  comparisons  and  similitudes,  as  one  may 
say,  from  country  life,  flocks  of  sheep,  hills,  and 
vallies,  fields  of  corn,  and  fountains  of  water.' 

*  You  think  then,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  a 
laborious  life  is  a  happy  one.'  *  I  do,  sir;  and 
more  so  especially,  as  it  exposes  a  man  to  fewer 
sins.  If  king  Saul  had  continued  a  poor  labori- 
ous man  to  the  end  of  his  days,  he  might  have 
lived  happy  and  honest,  and  died  a  natural  death 
in  his  bed  at  last,  which  yoa  know,  sir  was 
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more  than  he  did.  Bat  I  ipeak  with  reverence, 
for  it  wu  divine  Providence  overruled  all  that, 
you  know  air,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  make 
compariaona. — Be8idea,air,  roy  employment  has 
been  particularly  honoured— Moeee  was  a  shep- 
herd in  the  plains  of  Midian.  It  was  to  **  ahep- 
berda  keeping  their  flocks  by  night,**  that  the 
angels  appeared  in  Bethlehem,  to  tell  the  best 
news,  the  gladdest  tidings,  that  ever  were  re. 
▼ealed  to  poor  sinful  men  ;  often  and  oHen  has 
the  thought  warmed  my  poor  heart  in  the  cold- 
est night,  and  filled  me  with  more  joy  and  thank- 
fulness than  the  best  sapper  could  have  done.* 

Here  the  shepherd  stopped,  for  he  began  to 
feel  that  he  had  made  too  free,  and  talked  too 
long.  But  Mr.  Johnson  was  so  well  pleased  with 
what  he  said,  and  with  the  cheerful  contented 
manner  in  which  he  said  it,  that  he  desired  him 
to  go  on  freely,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  him 
to  meet  with  a  plain  man,  who,  without  any 
kind  of  learning  bat  what  he  had  got  from  the 
Bible,  was  able  to  talk  so  well  on  a  subject  in 
which  all  men,  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  are 
equally  concerned. 

*  Indeed  I  am  afraid  I  make  too  bold,  sir,  for 
it  better  becomes  me  to  listen  to  such  a  gentle- 
man as  yoa  seem  to  be,  than  to  talk  in  my  poor 
way :  bat  as  I  was  saying,  sir,  I  wonder  all 
working  men  do  not  derive  as  great  Joy  and  de- 
light as  I  do  from  thinking  how  Uod  has  ho- 
noured poverty  !  Oh  !  sir,  what  great,  or  rich, 
or  mighty  men  have  had  such  honour  put  on 
them,  or  their  condition,  as  shepherds,  tent- 
makers,  fishermen,  and  carpenters  have  had  7 
Besides,  it  seems  as  if  Ood  honoured  indus- 
try also.  The  way  of  duty  is  not  only  the  way 
of  safety,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  many  in  the 
exercise  of  the  common  duties  of  their  calling, 
humbly  and  rightly  performed,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose, have  found  honours,  preferment,  and  bless- 
mg :  while  it  does  not  ^iccur  to  me  that  the 
whole  sacred  volume  presents  a  single  instance 
of  a  like  blessing  conferred  on  idleness.  Re. 
bekah,  Rachel,  and  Jethro*s  daughters,  were 
diligently  employed  in  the  lowest  occupations  of 
a  country  life,  when  Providence,  by  means  of 
those  very  occupations,  raised  them  up  husbands 
so  fiunous  in  historv,  as  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the 
prophet  Moses.  The  shepherds  were  neither 
playing  nor  sleeping,  but  **  watching  their 
flocks,**  when  they  received  the  news  of  a  Sa. 
▼ioor*s  birth :  ana  the  woman  of  Samaria,  by 
the  laborious  offlce  of  drawing  water,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  gave  her 
to  drmk  of  **  living  water.** 

*  My  honest  friend,*  said  the  gentleman,  *  I 
perceive  you  are  well  acquainted  with  scripture.* 
—-^  Yes,  sir,  pretty  well,  blessed  be  Ood!  through 
his  mercy  I  learned  to  read  when  I  was  a  little 
boy ;  though  reading  was  not  so  common  when 
I  was  a  child,  as  I  am  told,  through  the  good- 
ness  of  Providence  and  the  generosity  of  the 
rich,  it  is  likely  to  become  now-a^ays.  I  be- 
lieve  there  is  no  day  for  the  last  thirty  years 
that  I  have  not  peeped  at  my  Bible.  If  we  can't 
find  time  to  read  a  chapter,  I  defy  any  man  to 
■ay  he  can*t  find  time  to  read  a  verse :  and  a 
■ingle  text,  sir,  well  followed,  and  put  in  prac- 
tice every  day,  would  make  no  bad  figure  at  the 
year*s  ood ;  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  texts. 


without  the  loss  of  a  moment^s  time,  would 
make  a  pretty  stock,  a  little  golden  treasury,  as 
one  may  say,  from  new-year*8  day  to  new.year*s 
day  ;  and  if  children  were  brought  up  to  it,  they 
would  come  to  look  for  their  text  as  naturally  as 
they  do  for  their  breakfast  No  labouring  man, 
'tis  true,  has  so  much  leisure  as  a  shepherd,  for 
while  the  flock  is  feeding  I  am  obliged  to  be 
still,  and  at  such  times  I  can  now  and  then  tap 
a  shoe  for  my  children  or  myself,  which  is  a 
great  saving  to  us,  and  while  I  am  doing  that  I 
repeat  a  chapter  at  a  pealm,  which  makes  the 
time  pass  pleasantly  in  this  wild  solitary  place* 
I  can  say  the  best  part  of  the  New  Testament 
by  heart ;  I  believe  I  should  not  say  the  best 
part,  for  every  part  is  good,  but  I  mean  the 
greatest  part.  I  have  led  but  a  lonely  life,  and 
have  oflen  had  but  little  to  oat,  but  my  Bible, 
has  been  meat,  drink,  and  company  to  me,  as  I 
may  say,  and  when  want  and  trouble  have  come 
upon  me,  I  don*t  know  what  I  should  have  done 
indeed,  sir,  if  I  had  not  had  the  promises  of  this 
book  for  my  stay  and  support* 

*  You  have  had  great  difl)culties  then  7*  said 
Mr.  Johnson.  *  Why,  as  to  that,  sir,  not  more 
than  neighbours'  fare ;  I  have  but  little  cause 
to  complain,  and  much  to  be  thankful ;  but  I 
have  had  some  little  struggles,  as  I  will  leave 
you  to  judge.  I  have  a  wife  and  eight  children, 
whom  1  bred  up  in  that  little  cottage  which  yon 
see  under  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile  off.*  '  What, 
that  with  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  chimney?* 
said  the  gentleman.  *0  no,  sir,*  replied  the 
shepherd,  smiling,  *  we  have  seldom  smoke  in 
the  evening,  for  we  have  little  to  cook,  and  firing 
is  very  dear  in  these  parts.  *Tis  that  cottage 
which  you  see  on  the  left  hand  of  the  church, 
near  that  little  tuft  of  hawthorns.*-^'  What,  that 
hovel  with  only  one  room  above  and  below,  with 
scarcely  any  chimney  f  how  is  it  possible  that 
^ou  can  live  there  with  such  a  family  7*  *  O  it 
IS  very  possible,  and  very  certain  too,*  cried  the 
shepherd.  *  How  many  better  men  have  been 
worse  lodged !  how  many  good  Christians  have 
perished  in  prisons  and  dungeons,  in  compari- 
son of  which  my  cottage  is  a  palace  \  The  house 
is  very  well,  sir;  and  if  the  rain  did  not  some- 
times beat  down  upon  us  through  the  thatch 
when  we  are  a-bed,  I  should  not  desire  a  better ; 
for  I  have  health,  peace,  and  liberty^  and  no  man 
maketh  me  afraid.* 

*  Well,  I  will  certainly  call  on  you  before  it 
be  long ;  but  how  can  you  contrive  to  lodge  so 
many  children  7*  *  We  do  the  best  we  can,  sir. 
My  poor  wife  is  a  very  sickly  woman ;  or  we 
should  always  have  done  tolerably  well.  There 
are  no  gentry  in  the  parish,  so  that  she  has  not 
met  with  any  great  assistance  in  her  sickness. 
The  good  curate  of  the  parish,  who  lives  in  that 
pretty  parsonage  in  the  valley,  is  very  willing, 
but  not  very  able  to  assist  us  on  these  trying 
occasions,  for  he  has  little  enough  for  himself, 
and  a  large  family  into  the  bargain.  Yet  he 
does  what  he  can,  and  more  than  many  other 
men  do,  and  more  than  he  can  well  afford.  Be* 
sides  that,  his  prayers  and  good  advice  we  are 
always  sure  of,  and  we  are  truly  thankful  for 
that,  for  a  man  must  give,  you  know,  sir,  ac- 
cording to  what  he  haUi,  and  not  aceording  to 
what  he  hath  not.* 
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'  I  am  afraid,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *that  your 
clifficnUies  may  sometimes  lead  joa  to  repine.* 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  the  shepherd,  *  it  pleases 
God  to  ffive  me  two  ways  of  bearing  up  under 
them.  I  pray  that  they  may  be  either  removed 
or  sanctified  to  me.  Besides,  if  my  road  be 
rig^ht  I  am  contented  thougfh  it  be  rough  and 
uneven.  I  do  not  so  much  stagger  at  hardships 
in  the  right  way,  as  I  dread  a  false  security, 
and  a  hollow  peace,  while  I  may  be  walking  in 
a  more  smoth,  but  less  safe  way.  Besides,  sir, 
I  -strengthen  my  faith  by  recollecting  what  the 
>  best  men  have  suiFered,  and  my  hope,  with  the 
view  of  the  shortness  of  all  suffering.  It  is  a 
good  hint,  sir,  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pos- 
sessions,  that  though  the  whole  Land  of  Pro- 
mise was  his,  yet  the  first  bit  of  ground  which 
Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful,  got  posses- 
sion of^  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  a  grave. 

'  Are  you  in  any  distress  at  present  V  said  Mr. 
Johnson.  *  No,  sir,  thank  God,*  replied  the  shep- 
herd. *■  I  get  my  shilling  a-day,  and  most  of  my 
children  will  soon  be  able  to  earn  something ; 
ibr  WB  have  only  three  under  five  years  old.* — 
'  Only  !*  said  the  gentleman,  *  that  is  a  heavy 
burden.'— *  Not  at  all;  God  fiu  the  back  to  it. 
Though  my  wife  is  not  able  to  do  any  out-of- 
door  work,  yet  she  breeds  up  our  children  to 
such  habits  of  industry,  that  our  little  maids,  be- 
fttre  they  are  six  years  old,  can  first  ^et  a  half- 
penny, and  then  a  penny  a  day  by  knitting.  The 
boys,  who  are  too  little  to  do  hard  work,  get  a 
trifle  by  keeping  the  birds  off  the  corn ;  fbr  this 
the  farmers  will  give  them  a  penny  or  two  pence, 
and  now  and  then  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  into 
the  bargain.  When  the  season  of  crow-keeping 
is  over,  then  they  glean  or  pick  stones ;  any  thing 
is  better  than  idleness,  sir,  and  if  thev  did  not 
get  a  fiirthing  by  it,  I  would  make  tnem  do  it 

i'ust  the  same,  fbr  the  sake  of  giving  them  early 
labits  of  labour. 

'  So  you  see,  sir,  I  am  not  so  badly  off  as 
many  are ;  nay,  if  it  were  not  that  it  costs  me 
so  much  in  *pothecary*s  stuff  for  my  poor  wife, 
I  should  reckon  myself  well  off,  nay  I  do  reckon 
myself  well  off;  fbr  blessed  be  God,  ho  has 
granted  her  life  to  my  prayers,  and  I  would 
work  myself  to  a  *natomy,  and  live  on  one  meal 
a  day,  to  add  any  comfort  to  her  valuable  life  ; 
indeed  I  have  often  done  the  last,  and  thought  it 
no  ffreat  matter  neither.* 

while  they  were  in  this  part  of  the  discourse, 
a  fine  plump  cherry-cheek  little  girl  ran  up  out 
breath,  with  a  smile  on  her  young  happy  fece, 
and  without  taking  any  notice  of  £e  gentleman, 
cried  out  with  great  joy — *  Look  here,  father, 
only  see  how  much  1  have  got  !*  Mr.  Johnson 
was  much  struck  with  her  simplicity,  but  puz- 
iled  to  know  what  was  the  occasion  of  this  great 
joy.  On  looking  at  her  he  perceived  a  small 
quantit;^  of  coarse  wool,  some  of  which  had 
found  Its  way  through  the  holes  of  her  clean, 
but  scanty  and  ragged  woollen  apron.  The 
father  said,  *  this  has  been  a  successful  day  in- 
deed, Molly,  but  don't  you  see  the  gentleman  ?' 
Molly  now  made  a  curtesy  down  to  the  very 
ground ;  while  Mr.  Johnson  inquired  into  the 
cause  of  mutual  satisfaction  which  both  father 
and  daughter  had  expressed,  at  the  unusual  good 
fortune  of  the  day 
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*  Sir,*  said  the  shepherd,  '  poverty  is  a  great 
sharpener  of  the  wits — My  wife  and  I  cannot 
endure  to  see  our  children  (poor  as  they  are,) 
without  shoes  and  stockings,  not  only  on  ac* 
count  of  the  pinching  cold  which  cramps  their 
poor  little  limbs,  but  because  it  degrades  and 
debases  them ;  and  poor  people  who  have  but 
little  regard  to  appearances,  will  seldom  be 
found  to  have  any  great  regard  for  honesty  and 
goodness ;  I  don't  say  this  is  always  the  case ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  is  so  too  oflen.  Now  shoes  and 
•stockings  being  very  dear,  we  could  never  afford 
to  get  them  without  a  little  contrivance.  I  must 
show  you  how  I  manage  about  the  shoes  when 
you  condescend  to  call  at  our  cottage,  sir ;  as  to 
stockings,  this  is  one  way  we  take  to  help  to 
get  them.  My  young  ones,  who  are  too  little  t« 
do  much  work,  sometimes  wander  at  odd  hours 
over  the  hills  for  the  chance  of  finding  what 
little  wool  the  sheep  may  drop  when  they  rub 
themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  against  the 
bushes.*  These  scattered  bits  of  wool  the  chiU 
dren  pick  out  of  the  brambles,  which  I  see  have 
torn  sad  boles  in  Molly's  apron  to-day ;  they 
carry  this  wool  home,  and  when  they  have  got 
a  pretty  parcel  together,  their  mother  cards  it ; 
for  she  can  sit  and  card  in  the  chimney  corner, 
when  she  is  not  able  to  wash  or  work  about 
bouse.  The  biggest  girl  then  spins  it ;  it  does 
very  well  fer  us  without  dying,  fbr  poor  people 
must  not  stand  fbr  the  colour  of  their  stockings. 
After  this  our  little  boys  knit  it  fer  themselves, 
while  thev  are  employed  in  keeping  cows  in  the 
fields,  and  after  they  get  home  at  night  As  fer 
the  knitting  which  the  girls  and  their  mother 
do,  that  is  chiefly  fer  s^e,  which  helps  to  pay 
our  rent* 

Mr.  Johnson  lifted  up  his  eyes  in  silent  asto- 
nishment, at  the  shifts  which  honest  poverty 
can  make  rather  than  beg  or  steal ;  and  was 
surprised  to  think  how  many  waysof  subsistin^^ 
there  are,  which  those  who  live  at  their  ease 
little  suspect  He  secretly  resolved  to  be  more 
attentive  to  his  own  petty  expenses  than  he  had 
hitherto  been ;  and  to  be  more  watchful  that  no- 
thing was  wasted  in  his  family. 

But  to  return  to  the  shepherd.  Mr.  Johnson 
told  him  that  as  he  must  needs  bo  at  his  friend's 
house,  who  lived  many  miles  off,  that  night,  he 
could  not  as  he  wished  to  do,  make  a  visit  to  his 
cottage  at  present  *  But  I  will  certainly  do  it,* 
said  he,  *  on  my  return,  for  I  long  to  see  your 
wife  and  her  nice  little  family,  and  to  be  an  eye- 
witness of  her  neatness  and  good  management 
The  poor  man's  tears  started  into  his  eyes  on 
hearing  the  commendation  bestowed  on  his  wife; 
and  wiping  them  off  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat; 
for  he  was  not  worth  a  handkerchief  in  the 
world,  he  said — *  Oh,  sir,  you  just  now,  I  am 
afraid  called  me  an  humble  man,  but  indeed  I 
am  a  very  proud  one.' — *  Proud  I*  exclaimed 
Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  hope  not— Pride  is  a  great  sin, 
and  as  the  poor  are  liable  to  it  as  well  as  the 
rich,  so  good  a  man  as  you  seem  to  be,  ought  to 
guard  against  it.' — *•  Sir,'  said  he,  *  you  are  right, 
but  I  am  not  proud  of  myself,  God  knows  I  have 
nothing  to  be  proud  of.  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  but 

*  This  piece  of  frugal  industry  is  not  imaginary,  but 
a  real  Oici.  aa  is  the  character  of  the  shepberfl,  and  bis 
ancotomon  knowledge  of  tbe  Scriptures. 
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kidoed,  fir,  I  am  proud  of  my  wife :  she  is  not 
only  the  moat  tidy,  notable  woman  on  the  plain, 
but  she  is  the  kindest  wife  and  mother,  and  the 
most  contented,  thankful  Christian  that  I  know. 
Last  year  I  thought  I  should  have  lost  her  in  a 
violent  fit  of  the  rheumatism,  caujpht  by  going 
to  work  too  soon  afler  her  lying-in,  I  fear ;  for 
'tis  but  a  bleak  coldish  place,  as  you  may  see, 
■tr,  in  winter,  and  sometimes  the  snow  lies  so 
long  under  the  hill,  that  I  can  hardly  make  my- 
self a  path  to  get  out  and  buy  a  few  necessaries 
in  the  next  ▼illage ;  and  we  are  afraid  to  send 
out  the  children,  for  fear  they  should  be  lost 
when  the  snow  is  deep.  So,  as  I  was  saying, 
the  poor  soul  was  very  bad  indeed,  and  for 
several  weeks  lost  the  use  of  all  her  limbs  ex- 
cept her  hands ;  a  merciful  Providence  spared 
her  the  use  of  these,  so  that  when  she  could  not 
turn  in  her  bed,  she  could  contrive  to  patch  a 
rag  or  two  fer  her  family.  She  was  always 
■aying,  had  it  not  been  fer  the  great  goodness 
of  G«l,  she  might  have  had  her  nands  lame  as 
well  as  her  feet,  or  the  palsy  instead  of  the 
rheumatism,  and  then  she  could  have  done  no- 
thing—but, nobody  had  so  many  mercies  as  she 
had. 

*  I  will  not  toll  you  what  we  suffered  during 
that  bitter  weather,  sir,  but  my  wife^s  iaith  and 
patience  during  that  trying  time,  were  as  good 
a  lesson  to  me  as  any  sermon  I  could  hear,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jenkins  gave  us  very  comfortable  ones 
too,  that  helped  to  keep  up  my  spirits.* 

*  I  fear,  shepherd,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  yon 
have  feund  this  to  be  but  a  bad  world.' 

*  Yes,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  but  it  is 
governed  by  a  good  God.  And  though  my 
trials  have  now  and  then  been  sharp,  why  then, 
sir,  as  the  saying  is,  if  the  pain  be  violent,  it  is 
seldom  lasting,  and  if  it  be  but  moderate,  why 
then  we  can  bear  it  the  longer,  and  when  it  is 
quite  taken  away,  ease  is  the  more  precious, 
and  gratitude  is  quickened  by  the  remem- 
brance. ;  thus  every  way,  and  in  every  case,  I 
can  always  find  out  a  reason  fer  vindicating 
Providence.* 

*  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  how  do  you  do  to 
support  yourself  under  the  pressure  of  actual 
want  M  not  hunger  a  great  weakener  of  your 
fidth?*  ^      ^  ' 

^  'Sir,' replied  the  shepherd,  *I  endeavour  to 
live  upon  the  promises.  You  who  abound  in 
the  good  things  of  this  world  are  apt  to  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them.  Suppose,  sir,  the  khig, 
seeing  me  at  hard  work,  were  to  say  to  me,  that, 
if  I  would  patiently  work  on  till  Christmas,  a 
fine  palace  and  a  great  estate  should  be  the  re- 
ward of  my  labours.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that 
a  little  hunger,  or  a  little  wet,  would  make  me 
flinch,  when  I  was  sure  that  a  few  months 
would  put  me  in  possession  !  Should  I  not  say 
to  myself  frequently— cheer  up,  ^epherd,  *tis 
but  tdl  Christmas !  now  is  there  not  much  less 
difference  between  this  supposed  day  and  Christ- 
mas, when  I  should  take  possession  of  the  es- 
tate  and  palace,  than  there  is  between  time  and 
eternity,  when  I  am  sure  of  entering  on  a  king- 
dom  not  made  with  hands  ?  There  is  some  com- 
parison  between  a  moment  and  a  thousand  years, 
because  a  thousand  years  are  made  up  of  mo- 
ments, all  time  being  made  up  of  the  same  sort 


of  stuff*,  as  I  may  say ;  while  there  is  no  tort  of 
comparison  between  the  longest  portion  of  time 
and  eternity.  You  know,  sir,  there  is  no  way 
of  measuring  two  things,  one  of  which  has 
length  and  breadth,  which  shows  it  must  have 
an  end  somewhere,  and  another  thing,  which 
being  eternal,  is  without  end  and  without  mea- 
sure.* 

*  But,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  is  not  the  fear  of 
death  sometimes  too  strong  fer  your  feith  7* 

'Blessed  be  God,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd, 
*the  dark  passage  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  is  made  safe  by  the  power  of 
Him  who  conquered  death.  I  know,  indeed, 
we  shall  go  as  naked  out  of  this  world  as  we 
came  into  it,  but  an  humble  penitent  will 
not  be  feund  naked  in  the  other  world,  sir.  My 
Bible  tells  me  of  garments  of  praise,  and  robes 
of  righteousness.  And  is  it  not  a  support,  sir, 
under  any  of  the  petty  difficulties  and  distresses 
here,  to  be  assured  by  the  word  of  Him  who 
cannot  lie,  that  those  who  were  in  white  robes 
came  out  of  tribulation  7  But,  sir,  I  beg  your 
pardon  for  being  so  talkative.  Indeed  yos 
great  felks  can  hardly  imagine  how  it  raisss 
and  cheers  a  poor  man*s  heart,  when  such  as 

{rou  condescend  to  talk  familiarly  to  him  on  re- 
igious  subjects.  It  seems  to  be  a  practical 
comment  on  that  text  which  says,  the  rich  and 
the  poor  meet  together,  the  Lord  ia  the  maker  of 
them  aU,  And  so  far  from  creating  disrespect^ 
sir,  and  that  nonsensical  wicked  notion  about 
equality,  it  rather  prevents  it  But  to  turn  to 
my  wife.  One  Sunday  afternoon  when  she 
was  at  the  worst,  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  for  I  went  one  part  of  the  day,  and 
my  eldest  daughter  the  other,  so  my  poor  wife 
was  never  left  alone ;  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
church,  I  say,  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  minister,  called 
out  to  me  and  asked  me  how  my  wife  did,  saying 
he  had  been  kept  firom  coming  to  see  her  by  the 
deep  fall  of  snow,  and  indeed  from  the  parson* 
age-house  to  my  hovel  it  was  quite  impassable. 
I  gave  him  all  the  particulars  he  asked,  and  I 
am  afraid  a  good  many  more,  for  my  heart  was 
quite  full.  He  kindly  gave  me  a  shilling,  and 
said  he  would  certainly  try  to  pick  out  his  way 
and  come  and  see  her  in  a  day  or  two. 

*  While  he  was  talking  to  me  a  plain  fermer- 
looking  gentleman  in  boots,  who  stood  by,  listen* 
ed  to  all  I  said,  but  seemed  to  take  no  notice. 
It  was  Mr.  Jenkin*s  wife's  father,  who  was  come 
to  pass  the  Christmas-holidavs  at  the  parsonage, 
house.  I  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as 
a  plain  frugal  man,  who  lived  close  himself^ 
but  was  remarked  to  give  away  more  than  any 
of  his  show-away  neighbours. 

*  Well !  I  went  home  with  great  spirits  at 
this  seasonable  and  unexpected  supply ;  for  we 
had  tapped  our  last  sixpence,  and  there  was 
little  work  to  be  had  on  account  of  the  weather. 
I  told  my  wife  I  had  not  come  back  empty, 
handed — '  No,  I  dare  say  not,*  says  she,  *  you 
have  been  serving  a  master  who  JUleth  the 
hungry  with  good  thingo,  though  he  eendeih  the 
rich  empty  atoay.*  li-ue;  Alary,  says  I,  we 
seldom  fail  to  get  good  spiritual  food  from  Mr. 
Jenkins,  but  to-day  he  has  kindly  supplied  our 
bodily  wants.  She  was  more  thankful  when  1 
showed  her  the  shilling,  than,  I  dare  say,  some 
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of  your  grreat  people  are  when  they  get  a  hun- 
dred pounds.* 

Mr.  Johnson's  heart  smote  him  when  he 
heard  such  a  value  set  upon  a  shilling  ;  surely, 
said  ho  to  himself,  I  will  never  waste  another ; 
bat  he  said  nothing  to  the  shepherd,  who  thus 
pursued  his  story : 

*  Next  momine  before  I  went  out,  I  sent  part 
of  the  money  to  bay  a  little  ale  and  brown  sugar 
to  put  into  her  water-gruel ;  which  you  know, 
sir,  made  it  nice  and  nourishing.  I  went  out 
to  cleave  wood  in  a  farm-yard,  for  there  was  no 
standing  oat  on  the  plain,  afler  such  snow  as 
had  &lien  in  the  night  I  went  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  usual,  because  I  had  left  my  poor 
wife  a  little  better,  and  comfortably  supplied  for 
this  day,  aad  I  now  resolved  more  than  ever  to 
trust  Grod  for  the  supplies  of  the  next  When 
I  came  back  at  night,  my  wife  fell  a  crying  as 
soon  as  she  saw  me.  This,  I  own,  I  thought 
but  a  bad  return  for  the  blessings  she  had  so 
lately  received,  and  so  I  told  her. — *  Oh,*  said 
she, '  il  is  too  much,  we  are  too  rich ;  I  am  now 
frightened,  not  lest  we  should  have  no  portion 
in  this  world,  but  for  fbar  we  should  have  our 
whole  portion  in  it  Look  here,  John  I*  So  say- 
ing,  she  uncovered  the  bed  whereon  she  lay, 
and  showed  me  two  warm,  thick,  new  blankets. 
I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes,  sir,  because 
when  I  went  out  in  the  morning,  I  had  left  her 
with  no  other  covering  than  our  little  old,  thin, 
blue  ruff.  I  was  still  more  amazed  when  she 
put  half  a  crown  into  my  hand,  telling  me  she 
nad  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  the  latter  of  whom  had  bestowed  all  these 
ffood  things  upon  us.  Thus,  sir,  have  our  lives 
been  crowned  with  mercies.  My  wife  got 
about  again,  and  I  do  believe,  under  rrovidence, 
it  was  owing  to  these  oomfbrts ;  for  the  rheu- 
matism, sir,  without  blankets  by  night,  and 
flannel  by  day,  is  but  a  baddish  Job,  especially 
to  people  who  have  little  or  no  fire.  She  will 
always  be  a  weakly  body ;  but  thank  Grod  her 
soul  prospers  and  is  in  health.  But  I  beg  your 
pardon,  sir,  for  talking  on  at  this  rate.* — *  Not 
at  all,  not  at  all,'  said  Mr.  Johnson ;  *  I  am  much 
pleased  with  your  story,  you  shall  certainly  see 
roe  in  a  fow  days.  Good  night.*  So  saying, 
he  slipped  a  crown  into  his  hand  and  rode  on. 
Surely,  said  the  shepherd,  goodness  and  mercy 
have  foUowed  me  ou  the  days  of  my  life,  as  he 
gave  the  money  to  his  wife  when  he  got  home 
at  night 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson,  he  found  abundant,  mat- 
ter  for  his  thoughts  during  the  rest  of  his  jour- 
ney.  On  the  whole,  he  was  more  disposed  to 
envy  than  to  pity  the  shepherd.  I  have  seldom 
seen,  said  he,  so  happy  a  man.  It  is  a  sort  of 
happiness  which  the  world  could  not  s^ve,  and 
which  I  plainly  see,  it  has  not  been  able  to  take 
away.  This  must  be  the  true  spirit  of  religion. 
I  see  more  and  more,  that  true  goodness  is  not 
merely  a  thing  of  words  and  opinions,  but  a 
living  principle  brought  into  every  common  ac- 
tion of  a  man*s  Ufe.  What  else  could  have  sup- 
ported this  poor  couple  under  every  bitter  trial 
of  want  and  sickness  7  No,  my  honest  shepherd, 
I  do  not  pity,  but  I  respect  and  even  honour 
thee ;  and  I  will  visit  thy  poor  hovel  on  my  re- 


turn to  Salisbury,  with  as  much  pleasure  as  I 
am  now  going  to  the  house  of  my  friend. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  keeps  his  word  in  sending 
me  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the  shepherd's 
cottage,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  it 


PART  II. 

I  AM  willing  to  hope  that  my  readers  will  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  some  farther  particulars  of 
their  old  acquaintance,  the  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain,  They  will  call  to  mind  that  at  the 
end  of  the  first  part,  he  was  returning  home  full 
of  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  whom  we  left  pursuing  his 
journey,  afler  having  promised  to  make  a  visit 
to  the  shepherd's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson,  afler  having  passed  some  time 
with  his  friend,  set  out  on  his  return  to  Salis- 
bury, and  on  the  Saturday  evening  reached  a 
very  small  inn,  a  mile  or  two  distant  from  the 
shepherd's  village ;  for  he  never  travelled  on  a 
Sunday  withoat  such  a  reason  as  he  might  be 
able  to  produce  at  the  day  of  judgment  He 
went  the  next  morning  to  the  church  nearest 
the  house  where  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and 
after  taking  such  refreshment  as  he  could  get 
at  that  house,  he  walked  on  to  find  out  the  shep- 
herd*s  cottage.  His  reason  for  visiting  him  on 
a  Sunday  was  chiefly  because  he  supposed  it  to 
be  the  only  day  which  the  shepherd's  employ- 
ment allowed  him  to  pass  at  home  with  his  n- 
mily  ;  and  as  Mr.  Johnson  had  been  struck  with 
his  talk,  he  thought  it  would  be  neither  un- 
pleasant or  unprofitable  to  observe  how  a  man 
who  carried  such  an  appearance  of  piety  spent 
his  Sunday :  for  though  he  was  so  low  in  the 
world,  this  gentleman  was  not  above  entering 
very  closely  into  his  character,  of  which  he 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  form  a  better  judg* 
men^  by  seeing  whether  his  practice  at  home 
kept  pace  with  his  professions  abroad  :  for  it  is 
not  so  much  by  observing  how  people  talk,  as 
how  they  live,  that  we  ought  to  judge  of  their 
characters. 

Afler  a  pleasant  walk,  Mr.  Johnson  got  with- 
in sight  of  the  cottare,  to  which  he  was  direct- 
ed by  the  clump  of  hawthorns  and  the  broken 
chimney.  He  wished  to  take  the  fkmily  by 
surprise ;  and  walking  gently  up  to  the  house 
he  stood  awhile  to  listen.  The  door  being  half 
open  he  saw  the  shepherd  who  (looked  so  re- 
spectable in  his  Sunday  coat  that  he  should  hard« 
ly  have  known  him)  his  wife,  and  their  nu- 
merous young  fomily,  drawing  round  their  little 
table,  which  was  covered  with  a  clean,  though 
very  coarse  cloth.  There  stood  on  it  a  large 
dish  of  potatoes,  a  brown  pitcher,  and  a  piece  of 
a  coarse  loafl  The  wifo  and  children  stood  in 
silent  attention,  while  the  shepherd,  with  up- 
lifted hands  and  eyes,  devoutly  beffged  the  bleH<« 
sing  of  heaven  on  their  homely  fare.  Mr. 
Johnson  could  not  help  sighing  to  reflect,  that 
he  had  sometimes  seen  better  dmners  eaten  with 
less  appearance  of  thankfulness. 

The  shepherd  and  his  wife  sat  down  with 
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fgntX  ■eeming  efaeerfolneas,  but  the  children 
stood ;  and  while  the  mother  wu  helping  them, 
little  firesh-ooloored  MoUj,  who  had  picked  the 
wool  from  the  bushes  with  so  much  delight, 
cried  out,  *  Father  I  wish  I  was  big  enough  to 
say  grace,  I  am  sure  I  should  saj  it  very  hearti- 
Ij  to-day,  for  I  was  thinking  what  must  poor 
people  do  who  haTO  no  salt  to  their  potatoes ; 
and  do  but  look,  our.  dbh  is  quite  full.* — *  That 
IS  the  true  way  of  thinking,  Molly,*  said  the 
father;  *  in  whatever  concerns  bodily  wants  and 
bodily  comforts,  it  is  our  duty  to  compare  our 
own  lot  with  the  lot  of  those  who  are  worse  o£f, 
and  will  keep  us  thankful :  on  the  other  hand, 
whenever  we  are  tempted  to  set  up  our  own 
wisdom  or  goodness,  we  must  compare  ourselves 
with  those  who  are  wiser  and  better,  and  that 
will  keep  us  humble.*  Molly  was  now  so  hun- 
gry, and  found  the  potatoes  so  good,  that  she 
had  no  time  to  make  any  more  remarks ;  but 
was  devouring  her  dinner  very  heartily,  when 
the  barking  of  the  great  doff  drew  her  attention 
from  her  trencher  to  the  £)or,  and  spying  the 
stranger,  she  cried  out,  ^Look  father,  see  here, 
if  yonder  is  not  the  good  gentleman  !*  Mr.  John- 
•on  finding  himseu  discovered,  immediately 
walked  in,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the 
honest  shepherd,  who  told  his  wife  that  this  was 
the  gentleman  to  whom  they  were  so  much 

Ijie  good  woman  began,  as  some  very  neat 
people  are  rather  apt  to  do,  with  making  many 
apotoffies  that  her  house  was  not  cleaner,  and 
that  things  were  not  in  a  fitter  order  to  receive 
such  a  gentleman.  Mr.  Johnson,  however,  on 
looking  round,  could  discover  nothing  but  the 
most  perfect  neatness.  The  trenchers  on  which 
they  were  eating,  were  almost  as  white  as  their 
linen;  and  notwithstanding  the  number  and 
•mallness  of  the  children,  there  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  dirt  or  litter.  The  furniture  was 
very  simple  and  poor,  hardly  indeed  amounting 
Jo  bare  necessaries.  It  consisted  of  four  brown 
'^rooden  chairs,  which  by  constant  rubbing,  were 
become  as  bright  as  a  locdung-glass ;  an  iron 
pot  and  ketUe;^  a  poor  old  grate,  which  scarcely 
held  a  handftil  of  coal,  and  out  of  which  the  little 
fire  that  had  been  in  it  appeared  to  have  been 
taken,  as  soon  as  it  had  answered  the  end  for 
which  it  had  been  lighted— that  of  boiling  their 
potatoes.  Over  the  chimney  stood  an  old-fashion- 
ed  broad  bright  candlestick,  and  a  still  brighter 
spit ;  it  was  pretty  clear  that  this  last  was  kept 
rather  for  ornament  than  use.  An  old  carved 
elbow  chair,  and  a  chest  of  the  same  date,  which 
stood  in  the  comer,  were  considered  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  shepherd's  goods,  having 
been  in  his  fiunilv  for  three  generations.  But 
all  these  were  lightly  esteem^  by  him,  in  com- 
parison of  another  possession,  which,  added  to 
the  above,  made  up  the  whole  of  what  he  had 
inherited  from  his  father ;  and  which  last  he 
would  not  have  parted  with,  if  no  other  could 
have  been  had,  for  the  king's  ransom :  this  was 
a  large  old  Bible,  which  lay  on  the  window-seat, 
neatly  covered  with  brown  cloth,  variously 
patched.  This  saored  book  was  most  reverently 
preserved  from  dog's  ears,  dirt,  and  every  other 
injury,  but  such  as  time  and  muck  use  had 
miade  it  suflfer  in  spite  of  care.    On  the  clean 


white  walls  was  ^sted,  a  hymn  on  the  Cruci- 
fixion of  our  Saviour,  a  print  of  the  Prodical 
Son,  the  Shepherd*8  Hymn,  a  New  Hittory  of  a 
TVue  Book^  and  Patient  Joe,  or  the  Newcastle 
Collier.' 

After  the  first  salutations  were  «ivcr,  Mr. 
Johnson  said,  that  if  they  would  go  on  with  their 
dinner  he  would  sit  down.  Though  a  good  deal 
ashamed,  they  thought  it  more  respectful  to 
obepr  the  gentiiBman,  who  having  cast  his  eye  on 
their  slender  provisions,  genUy  rebuked  the 
shepherd  for  not  having  indulged  himself,  as  it 
was  Sunday,  with  a  morsel  of  bacon  to  relish 
his  potatoes.  The  shepherd  said  nothing,  but 
poor  Mary  coloured  and  hung  down  her  head, 
saying,  ^  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  not  my  fault,  I  did  beg 
my  husband  to  allow  himself  a  bit  of  meat  to- 
day out  of  your  honour*s  bounty ;  but  he  was 
too  good  to  do  it,  and  it  is  all  for  my  sake.*  The 
shepherd  seemed  unwilling  to  come  to  an  expla- 
nation, but  Mr.  Johnson  desired  Mary  to  go  on. 
So  she  continued :  *  You  must  know,  sir,  that 
both  of  us,  next  to  a  sin,  dread  a  debt,  and  in- 
deed in  some  cases  a  debt  is  a  sin ;  but  with  all 
our  care  and  pains,  we  have  never  been  able 
quite  to  pay  off  the  doctor's  bill  for  that  bad  fit 
of  rheumatism  which  I  had  last  winter.  Now 
when  you  were  pleased  to  give  my  husband  that 
kind  present  the  other  day,  I  heartily  desired 
him  to  buy  a  bit  of  meat  for  Sunday  as  I  said 
before,  that  he  might  have  a  little  refreshment 
for  himself  out  of  your  kindness.—-*  But  answer- 
ed he,  *  Mary,  it  is  never  out  of  my  mind  long 
together  that  we  still  owe  a  few  shillings  lo  the 
doctor  (and  thank  God  it  is  ail  we  did  owe  in 
the  world.)  Now  if  I  carry  him  this  money  di- 
rectly it  will  not  only  show  him  our  honesty 
and  our  good-will,  but  it  will  be  an  encourage* 
ment  to  him  to  come  to  you  another  time  in  case 
you  should  be  taken  once  more  in  such  a  bad 
fit;  for  I  must  own,'  added  my  poor  husband, 
*  that  the  thought  of  your  being  so  terribly  ill 
without  any  help,  is  the  only  misfortune  that  I 
want  courage  to  fooe.' 

Here  the  grateful  woman's  tears  ran  down  so 
fiist  that  she  could  not  go  on.  She  wiped  them 
with  the  eorner  of  her  apron,  and  humbly  beg. 
ged  pardon  for  making  so  free.  *  Indeed,  sir,* 
said  the  shepherd,  *  though  my  wife  is  full  as 
unwilling  to  be  in  debt  as  myself^  yet  I  could 
hardly  prevail  on  her  to  consent  to  m^  Ikying 
this  money  just  then,  because  she  said  it  was 
hard  I  should  no^  have  a  taste  of  the  gentle* 
man's  bounty  myself. — But  for  once,  sir,  I  would 
have  my  own  way.  For  you  must  know,  as  I 
pass  best  part  of  my  time  alone,  tending  my 
sheejx  'tis  a  great  point  with  me,  sir,  to  get 
comfortable  matter  for  my  own  thoughts;  so 
that  'tis  rather  self-interest  in  me  to  aUow  my- 
self in  no  pleasures  and  no  practices  that  won't 
bear  thinking  on  over  and  over.  For  when  one 
is  a  good  de^  alone,  yon  know,  sir,  all  one's  bad 
deeds  do  so  rush  in  upon  one,  as  I  may  say,  and 
so  torment  one,  that  there  is  no  true  comfort  to 
be  had  but  in  keeping  clear  of  wrong  doinn 
and  false  pleasures ;  and  that  I  suppose  may  be 
one  reason  why  so  many  folks  hate  to  stay  a  bit 
by  themselves.  But  as  I  was  saying — ^when  1 
came  to  think  the  matter  over  on  the  hill  yon- 
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4er,  Bald  I  to  myielf,  a  good  dinner  is  a  g^ood 
thing  1  grant,  and  yet  it  wil]  be  but  cold  com- 
fort  to  me  a  week  afler,  to  be  able  to  say — to  be 
•ure  I  had  a  nice  shoulder  of  mutton  last  Sun- 
day for  dinner,  thanks  to  the  good  gentleman ! 
but  then  I  am  in  debt  I  had  a  rare  dinner, 
that's  certain,  but  the  pleasure  of  that  has  long 
been  over,  and  the  debt  still  remains.  I  have 
spent  the  crown;  and  now  if  my  poor  wife 
should  be  taken  in  one  of  tlioae  fits  again,  die 
•he  must,  unless  Grod  work  a  miracle  to  prevent 
it,  for  I  can  get  no  help  for  her.  This  thought 
settled  all ;  and  I  set  off  directly  and  paid  the 
crown  to  the  doctor  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  I  should  have  felt  on  sitting  down  to  the  fat- 
test shoulder  of  mutton  that  ever  was  roasted. 
And  if  I  was  contented  at  the  time,  think  how 
much  more  happy  I  have  been  at  the  remem- 
brance !  O  sir,  there  are  no  pleasures  worth  the 
name  but  such  as  bring  no  plague  or  penitence 
afler  them.* 

Mr.  Johnson  was  satisfied  with  the  shepherd's 
reasons ;  and  agreed  that  though  a  good  dinner 
was  not  to  be  despised,  yet  it  was  not  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  a  contented  mind^  which  (as 
the  Bible  truly  says)  is  a  continual  fe4itt,  *  But 
eome,*  said  the  good  gentleman,  *  what  have  we 
got  in  this  brown  mug  ?'— •*  As  good  water,*  said 
the  shepherd,  *  as  any  in  the  king's  dominions. 
I  have  heard  of  countries  beyond  sea,  in  which 
there  is  no  whdetome  water ;  nay,  I  have  been 
myself  in  a  great  town  not  far  off,  where  they 
are  obliged  to  buy  all  the  water  which  they  set, 
while  a  good  Providence  sends  to  my  very  door 
a  spring  as  clear  and  fine  as  Jacob's  well.  When 
I  am  tempted  to  repine  that  I  have  often  no 
other  drink,  I  call  to  mind,  that  it  was  nothing 
better  than  a  cup  of  cold  water  which  the  wo- 
man at  the  well  of  Sychar  drew  for  the  greatest 
guest  that  ever  visited  this  world. 

*Very  well,'  replied  Mr.  Johnson;  *but  as 
your  honesty  has  made  you  prefer  a  poor  meal 
to  being  in  debt,  I  will  at  least  send  and  get 
something  for  vou  to  drink.  I  saw  a  little  public 
house  just  by  the  church,  as  I  came  along.  Let 
that  little  rosy-faced  fallow  fotch  a  mug  of  beer.' 
So  saying,  he  looked  full  at  the  boy,  who  did 
not  oner  to  stir ;  bat  cast  an  eye  at  his  father 
to  know  what  he  was  to  do.  *  Sir,'  said  the 
shepherd,  *  I  hope  we  shall  not  appear  ungrate- 
fbl,  if  we  seem  to  refUse  your  favour ;  my  little 
body  would,  I  am  sure,  fly  to  serve  ^ou  on  any 
other  occasion.  But,  good  sir,  it  is  Sunday; 
and  should  any  of  my  family  be  seen  at  a  public 
house  on  a  Sabbath-day,  it  would  be  a  much 
greater  grief  to  me  than  to  drink  water  all  my 
Ofe.  I  am  often  talking  against  these  doings  to 
others ;  and  if  I  should  say  one  thing  and  do 
another,  you  can't  think  what  an  advantage  it 
would  give  many  of  my  neighbours  over  me, 
who  would  be  glad  enough  to  report  that  they 
had  caught  the  shepherd's  son  at  the  alehouse 
without  explaining  how  it  happened.  Christians 
yon  know,  sir,  must  be  doubly  watchful ;  or  they 
will  not  only  bring  disgrace  on  themselves,  but 
what  is  much  worse,  on  that  holy  name  by 
which  they  are  called.* 

'  Are  you  not  a  little  too  cautious,  my  honert 
firiend  7'  said  Mr.  Johnson.  *  I  humbly  ask  your 
pardon,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  if  I  think 


that  is  impossible.  In  my  poor  notion  I  no  mora 
understand  how  a  man  can  be  too  cautious,  than 
how  he  can  be  too  strong,  or  too  healthy.' 

*You  are  right  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
*  as  a  general  principle,  but  this  struck  me  as  a 
very  small  thing.' — ^'Sir,'  said  the  shepherd,  ^I 
am  afraid  you  will  think  me  very  bold,  but  you 
encourage  me  to  speak  out' — ^*'Tis  what  I 
wish,'  said  the  gentleman.  *  Then,  sir,'  resumed 
the  shepherd,  *  I  doubt  if^  where  there  is  a  fro- 
quent  temptation  to  do  wrong,  any  fault  can  be 
called  small;  that  is,  in  short,  if^ there  is  any 
such  thing  as  a  small  wilful  sin.  A  poor  man 
like  me  is  seldom  called  out  to  do  great  things, 
so  that  it  is  not  by  a  few  striking  deeds  his 
character  can  be  judged  by  his  neighbours,  b«t 
by  the  little  round  of  daily  cnstoms  he  allows 
himself  in.* 

*  I  should  like,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  to  know 
how  you  manage  in  this  respect* 

*  I  am  but  a  poor  scholar,  sir'  replied  the  shep- 
herd, *  but  I  have  made  myself  a  little  sort  of 
rule.  I  always  avoid,  as  I  am  an  ignorant  man, 
picking  out  any  one  single  difficult  text  to  dis- 
tress my  mind  about,  or  to  go  and  build  opinions 
upon,  because  I  know  that  pnzsles  and  mjures 
poor  unlearned  Christians.  But  I  endeavour  to 
collect  what  is  the  general  spirit  or  meaning  of 
Scripture  on  any  particular  subject,  by  putting 
a  few  texts  together,  which  though  I  find  them 
dispersed  up  and  down,  yet  all  seem  to  look  the 
same  way,  to  prove  the  same  truth,  or  hold  ont 
the  same  comrort  So  when  I  am  tried  or  tempt- 
ed, or  any  thing  happens  in  which  I  am  at  a 
loss  what  to  do,  I  apply  to  my  rule — to  the  law 
and  the  teHimony.  To  be  sure  I  can't  always 
find  a  particular  direction  as  to  the  very  case, 
because  then  the  Bible  must  have  been  bigger 
than  all  those  great  books  I  once  saw  in  the  li« 
brary  at  Salisbury  palace,  which  the  butler  told 
me  were  acts  of  parliament ;  and  had  that  iieen 
the  case,  a  poor  man  would  never  have  had  mo* 
ney  to  boy,  nor  a  working  man  time  to  read  tho 
Bible ;  and  so  Christianity  could  only  have  been 
a  rdigion  for  the  rich,  for  those  who  had  money 
and  leisure ;  which,  blessed  be  God !  is  so  far 
from  being  the  truth,  that  in  all  that  ^e  dis- 
course  of  our  Saviour  to  John's  disciples,  it  is 
enough  to  reconcile  any  poor  man  in  the  world 
to  his  low  condition,  to  observe,  when  Christ 
reckons  up  the  things  for  which  he  came  on 
earth,  to  observe,  I  say,  what  he  keeps  for  last 
Go  teU  John^  says  he,  tho$e  things  which  ye  d0 
hear  and  see;  the  Hind  receive  their  eight,  and 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepere  are  cleaneed,  and  the 
deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are  raieed  up.  Now, 
sir,  aU  these  are  wonders  to  be  sure,  but  they 
are  nothing  to  what  follows.  They  are  but  like 
the  lower  rounds  of  a  ladder,  as  1  may  say,  by 
which  you  mount  to  the  top— and  the  poor  have 
the  Ooepel  preached  to  them.  I  dare  say,  if  John 
had  any  doubts  before,  this  part  of  the  message 
must  have  cleared  them  up  at  once.  For  it  must 
have  made  him  certain  sure  at  once,  that  a  reli- 
gion which  placed  preaching  salvation  to  the 
poor  above  healing  tne  sick,  which  ranked  the 
soul  above  the  body,  and  set  heaven  above  health, 
must  have  come  from  God.' 

•But,'  said  Mr.  Johnson,  •you  say  you  can 
generally  pick  out  your  particular  duty  from 
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the  Bible,  though  that  immediate  duty  be  not 
fully  explained.* 

*  Indeed,  sir,*  replied  the  shepherd,  *  I  think 
I  can  find  out  the  principle  at  least,  if  I  bring 
but  a  willing  mind.    The  want  of  that  is  the 

freat  hindrance.  Whoao  doeth  my  vnU^ke  shdl 
now  of  the  doctrine.  You  know  that  text,  sir. 
I  believe  a  stubborn  will  makes  the  Bible  harder 
to  be  understood  than  any  want  of  learning. 
*Tis  corrupt  affections  which  blind  the  under- 
standing, sir.  The  more  a  man  hates  sin,  the 
clearer  he  will  see  his  way,  and  the  more  he 
loves  holiness,  the  better  he  will  understand  his 
Bible — the  more  practical  conviction  will  he  get 
of  that  pleasant  truth,  that  the  secret  of  the  Ijord 
u  with  them  that  fear  him.  Now,  sir,  suppose 
I  had  time  and  learning,  and  possessed  of  all 
the  books  I  saw  at  the  bishop's,  where  could  I 
find  out  a  surer  way  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  covetousness,  selfishness,  and  injustice, 
than  the  plain  and  ready  rule,  to  do  unto  all  men 
as  I  would  they  should  do  unto  me.  If  my  neigh- 
hour  does  me  an  injury,  can  I  be  at  any  loss 
how  to  proceed  with  him,  when  I  recollect  the 
parable  of  the  uuforgiving  steward,  who  refused 
to  pardon  a  debt  of  a  hundred  pence,  when  his 
own  ten  thousand  talents  had  been  remitted  to 
him?  I  defy  any  man  to  retain  habitual  selfish- 
ness, hardness  of  heart,  or  any  other  allowed 
sin,  who  daily  and  conscientiously  tries  his  own 
heart  by  this  touchstone.  The  straight  rule 
will  show  the  crooked  practice  to  every  one  who 
honestly  tries  the  one  by  the  other.' 

*  Why  you  seem  to  make  Scripture  a  thing  of 
Mnerai  application,*  said  Mr.  Johnston,  *  in  cases 
in  which  many,  I  fear  do  not  apply.* 

*It  applies  to  every  thing,  sur,*  replied  the 
•hepherd.  *•  When  those  men  who  are  now  dis- 
turbing the  peace  of  the  world,  and  trying  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  Grod*B  children  m  Uieir 
Maker  and  their  Saviour ;  when  those  men,  I 
say,  came  to  my  poor  hovel  with  their  new  doc- 
trines and  their  new  books,  I  would  never  look 
into  one  of  them ;  far  I  remember  it  was  the 
first  sin  of  the  first  pair  to  lose  their  inooceuce 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  wicked  knowledge ;  be- 
sides, my  own  book  told  me — 7b  fear  Ood  and 
honour  Ae  king — To  meddle  not  with  them  who 
are  given  to  ehange-'^Not  to  speak  evU  of  digni- 
ties— To  render  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due. 
So  that  I  was  fiirnished  with  a  little  coat  of  mail, 
as  I  may  say,  which  preserved  me,  while  those 
who  had  no  such  armour  fell  into  the  snare.* 

While  they  were  thus  talking,  the  children 
who  had  stood  very  quietly  behind,  and  had  not 
stirred  a  foot,  now  began  to  scamper  about  all  at 
once,  and  in  a  moment  ran  to  the  window-aeat 
to  pick  up  their  little  old  hats.  Mr.  Johnson 
looked  surprised  at  this  disturbance ;  the  shep- 
herd asked  his  pardon,  tellinfir  him  it  was  the 
sound  of  the  church  bell  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  rudeness ;  for  their  mother  had 
brought  them  up  with  such  a  fear  of  being  too 
late  for  church,  that  it  was  but  who  could  catch 
the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  and  be  first  ready. 
He  had  always  taught  them  fo  think  that  no- 
thing  was  mors  indecent  than  to  get  into  church 
afler  it  was  begun ;  for  as  the  service  opened 
with  an  exhortation  to  repentance,  and  a  con- 
fession of  sin,  it  looked  very  presumptuous  not 


to  be  ready  to  join  it;  It  loosed  as  if  people  did 
not  foel  themselves  to  he  sinners.  And  though 
such  as  lived  at  a  great  distance  might  plead 
difference  of  clocks  as  an  sjoense,  yet  those  who 
lived  within  the  sound  of  the  bell,  could  pretend 
neither  ignorance  nor  mistake. 

Mary  and  her  children  set  forward.  Mr. 
Johnson  and  the  shepherd  followed,  taking  care 
to  talk  the  whole  way  on  such  subjects  as  might 
fit  them  for  the  solemn  duties  of  the  place  to 
which  they  were  f^ing.  *  I  have  often  been 
sorry  to  observe,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  that  many 
who  are  reckoned  decent,  good  kind  of  people, 
and  who  would  on  no  account  neglect  going  to 
church,  yet  seem  to  care  but  little  in  what  fi-ams 
or  temper  of  mind  they  go  thither.  They  will 
talk  of  their  worldly  concerns  till  they  get  within 
the  door,  and  then  take  them  up  aealn  the  very 
minute  the  sermon  is  over,  which  makes  me 
ready  to  fear  they  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
mere  form  of  going  to  a  place  of  worship.  Now, 
for  my  part,  I  always  find  that  it  requires  a  little 
time  to  bring  my  mind  into  a  state  fit  to  do  any 
common  business  well,  much  more  this  great  and 
most  necessary  business  of  all.* — *  Yes,  sir,*  re- 
plied  the  shepherd ;  *  and  then  I  think  too  how 
busy  I  should  be  in  preparing  my  mind,  if  I 
were  going  into  the  presence  of  a  great  gentle- 
man,  or  a  lord,  or  the  king ;  and  shall  the  King 
of  kings  be  treated  with  less  respect  7  Besides, 
one  likes  to  see  people  feel  as  if  going  to  church 
was  a  thing  of  choice  and  pleasure,  as  well  as  a 
duty,  and  that  they  were  as  desirous  not  to  be 
the  last  there,  as  they  would  be  if  they  were 
going  to  a  feast  or  a  fair.* 

After  service,  Mr.  Jenkins  the  clergyman, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  and  had  a  great  respect  for  him, 
accosted  him  with  much  civility;  expressing 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  enjoy  just  now  so 
much  of  his  conversation  as  he  wished,  as  he 
was  obliged  to  visit  a  sick  person  at  a  distance, 
but  hoped  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  before 
he  left  the  village.  As  they  walked  along  to- 
gether, Mr.  Johnson  made  such  inquiries  tuwut 
the  shepherd,  as  served  to  confirm  him  in  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  piety,  good 
sense,  industry,  and  self-denial.  They  parted ; 
the  clergyman  promising  to  caU  in  at  the  cottage 
in  his  way  homs. 

The  shepherd,  who  took  it  for  granted  that 
Mr.  Johnson  was  gone  to  the  parsonage,  walked 
home  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  was  be- 
firinning  in  his  usual  way  to  catechise  and  instruct 
his  family,  when  Mr.  Johnson  came  in,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  shepherd  should  go  on  with  his 
instructions  just  as  if  he  were  not  there.  This 
gentleman,wno  was  very  desirous  of  being  useful 
to  his  own  servants  and  workmen  in  the  way  of 
religious  instruction,  was  sometimes  sorry  to 
find  that  though  he  took  a  good  deal  of  pains, 
they  now  and  then  did  not  quite  understand 
him ;  for  though  his  meaning  was  very  good, 
his  language  was  not  always  very  plain ;  and 
though  the  things  he  said  were  not  hard  to  be 
understood,  yet  the  words  were,  especially  to 
such  as  were  very  ignorant  And  he  now  began 
to  find  out  that  if  people  were  ever  so  wise  and 
good,  yet  if  they  had  not  s  simple,  agreeable, 
and  familiar  way  of  expressing  themselves,  some 
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t>r  their  pltin  hearen  tlould  not  be  much  the 
better  for  them.  For  this  reason  he  waB  not 
mhove  listening  to  the  plain,  humble  way  in 
which  this  honest  man  taught  his  family ;  for 
though  he  knew  that  he  himself  had  many  ad- 
vantages over  the  shepherd ;  had  more  learning, 
and  could  teach  him  many  things,  yet  he  was 
not  too  proud  to  learn  even  of  so  poor  a  man,  in 
any  point  where  he  thought  the  shepherd  might 
have  the  advantage  of  him. 

This  gentleman  was  much  pleased  with  the 
knowledge  and  piety  which  he  discovered  in  the 
answers  of  the  children :  and  desired  the  shep. 
herd  to  tell  him  how  he  contrived  to  keep  up  a 
sense  of  divine  things  in  his  own  mind,  and  in 
that  of  his  family,  with  so  little  leisure,  and  so 
little  reading.  *Oh!  as  to  that,  sir,*  said  the 
shepherd,  *  we  do  not  read  much  except  in  one 
book,  to  be  sure ;  but  with  my  heart  prayer  for 
God*s  blessing  on  the  uae  of  that  book,  what  little 
knowledge  is  needful  seems  to  come  of  course, 
as  it  were.  And  my  chief  study  has  been  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  the  Sunday  reading  into  the 
week^s  business,  and  to  keep  up  the  same  sense 
of  God  in  the  heart,  when  the  Bible  is  in  the 
cupboard  as  when  it  is  in  the  hand.  In  short, 
to  apply  what  I  read  in  the  book  to  what  I  meet 
with  in  the  field.* 

'  I  don*t  quite  understand  you,*  said  Mr.  John- 
son. 'Sir,  replied  the  shepherd,  *I  have  but  a 
poor  gift  at  conveying  these  things  to  others, 
though  I  have  much  comfort  from  them  in  my 
own  mind ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  most  igno- 
rant and  hard-working  people,who  are  in  earnest 
about  their  salvation,  may  help  to  keep  up  de- 
vout tlioughts  and  good  afSsclions  during  the 
week,  though  they  have  hardly  any  time  to  look 
at  a  book ;  and  it  will  help  them  to  keep  out 
bod  thoughts  too;  which  is  no  small  matter. 
But  then  they  must  know  the  Bible  ;  they  must 
have  read  the  word  of  God  diligently ;  that  is  a 
kind  of  stock  in  trade  for  a  Christian  to  set  up 
with ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  me  so  careful 
in  teaching  it  to  my  children ;  and  even  in 
storing  their  memories  with  psaims  and  chap, 
ters.  This  is  a  mat  help  to  a  poor  hard-work- 
ing man,  who  will  scarcely  meet  with  any  thing 
in  them  but  what  he  may  turn  to  some  good 
account  If  one  lives  in  the  fear  and  love  of 
God,  almost  every  thing  one  sees  abroad  will 
teach  one  to  adore  his  power  and  goodness,  and 
bring  to  mind  some  text  of  Scripture,  which  shall 
fill  his  heart  with  thankfulness,  and  the  mouth 
with  praise.  When  I  look  upwards  the  Heavens 
deeUre  the  glory  of  Ood,  and  shall  I  be  silent 
and  ungrateful  ?  If  I  look  round  and  see  the 
vallies  standing  thick  with  corn,  how  can  I  help 
blessing  that  rower  who  giveth  me  aU  things 
fiehly  to  enjoy  ?  I  may  learn  gratitude  from  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  for  the  ox  knoweth  his  owner, 
and  the  ass  his  master's  erib,  and  shall  a  Christian 
not  know,  shall  a  Christian  not  consider  what 
great  things  God  has  done  for  him  ?  I,  who  am 
a  shepherd,  endeavour  to  fill  my  soul  with  a  con- 
stant remembrance  of  that  good  shepherd,  who 
feedeth  me  in  green  pastures^  and  maketh  me  to 
lie  down  beside  the  stiU  toaters,  and  whose  rod 
and  staff  comfort  me,  A  religion,  sir,  which 
has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  its  fruits  in  the 
life,  takes  up  little  time  in  the  study.    And  yet 


in  another  sense,  true  religion,  which  fh>m  sound 
principles  brings  forth  right  practice,  fills  up  the 
whole  time,  and  lifo  too  as  one  may  say.* 

*  You  are  happy,*  said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  in  this 
retired  life,  by  which  you  escape  the  corruptions 
of  the  world.'  *  Sir,*  replied  the  shepherd, '  I  do 
not  escape  the  corruptions  of  my  own  evil  na- 
ture. Even  there,  on  that  wild  solitary  hill,  I 
can  find  out  that  my  heart  is  prone  to  evil 
thoughts.  I  suppose,  sir,  that  difierent  states 
have  different  temptations.  You  great  folks 
that  live  in  the  world,  perhaps,  are  exposed  to 
eom^  of  which  such  a  poor  man  as  I  am,  knows 
nothing.  But  to  one  who  leads  a  lonely  life  like 
me,  evil  thoughts  are  a  chief  besetting  sin ;  and 
I  can  no  more  withstand  these  without  the  grace 
of  God,  than  a  rich  gentleman  can  withstand 
the  snares  of  evil  company,  without  the  same 
ffrace.  And  I  find  that  I  stand  in  need  of  God's 
help  continually,  and  if  he  should  give  me  up  to 
my  own  evil  heart  I  should  be  lost' 

Mr.  Johnson  approved  of  the  shepherd's  sin- 
cerity,  for  he  had  always  observed,  that  where 
there  was  no  humility,  and  no  watchfulness 
against  sin,  there  was  no  religion,  and  he  said 
that  the  man  who  did  not  fedl  himself  to  be  a 
sinner,  in  his  opinion  could  not  be  a  Christian. 

Just  as  they  were  in  this  part  of  their  dis- 
course, Mr.  Jenkins,  the  clergyman,  came  in« 
Afler  the  usual  salutations,  he  said,  *  Well  shep- 
herd, I  wish  you  joy ;  I  know  you  will  be  sorry 
to  gain  any  advantage  by  the  death  of  a  neigh- 
hour ;  but  old  Wilson,  my  clerk,  was  so  infirm, 
and  I  trust  so  well  prepared,  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  be  sorry  for  his  death.  I  have  been  to 
pray  by  him,  but  he  died  while  I  staid.  I  have 
always  intended  you  should  succeed  to  his  place; 
'tis  no  ifreat  matter  of  profit,  but  every  liule  is 
something.' 

*  No  great  matter,  sir  !'  cried  the  shepherd ; 
*■  indeed  it  is  a  great  thing  to  me ;  it  wiU  more 
than  pay  my  rent  Blessed  be  God  for  all  his 
goodness  V — Mary  said  nothing,  but  lifted  up  her 
eyes  full  of  tears  in  silent  gratitude. 

*  I  am  glad  of  this  little  circumstance,'  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  not  only  for  your  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  office  itself.  I  so  heartily  reverence 
every  religious  institution,  that  I  would  never 
have  even  the  amen  added  to  the  excellent  prar- 
ers  of  our  church,  by  vain  or  proflme  lips,  and  if 
it  depended  on  me,  there  should  be  no  such  thing 
in  the  land  as  an  idle,  drunken,  or  irreligious 
parish  clerk.  Sorry  I  am  to  say  that  this  mat- 
ter is  not  always  sufficiently  attended  to,  and 
that  I  know  some  of  a  very  indifferent  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Johnson  now  inquired  of  the  clergyman 
whether  there  were  many  children  in  the  parish. 

*  More  than  you  would  expect,'  replied  he,  *  from 
the  seeming  smallness  of  it ;  but  there  are  some 
little  hamlets  which  you  do  not  see.' — *  I  think,' 
returned  Mr.  Johnson,  *  I  recollect  that  in  the 
conversation  I  had  with  the  shepherd  on  the  hill 
yonder,  he  told  me  you  had  no  Sunday  schooL* 

*  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have  none,*  said  the  mi- 
nister. *  I  do  what  I  can  to  remedy  this  misfor- 
tune by  public  catechising  ;  but  having  two  or 
three  churches  to  serve,  I  cannot  give  so  much 
time  as  I  wish  to  private  instruction  ;  and  having 
a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  no  assistance  fbom 
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others.  I  have  never  been  Me  to  establish  a 
school.* 

*  There  is  an  excellent  institution  in  London,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  called  the  Sunday-school 
Society,  which  kindly  gives  books  and  other 
helps,  on  the  application  of  such  pious  clergy, 
men  as  stand  in  need  of  their  aid,  and  which  I 
am  sure  would  have  assisted  you,  but  I  think 
we  shall  be  able  to  do  something  ourselves. 
*  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  if  I  were  a  king,  and 
had  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  rich  and  a 
l^reat  man,  with  a  word  speaking,  I  would  not  do 
iL  Those  who  are  raised,  by  some  sudden  stroke, 
much  above  the  station  in  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence had  placed  them,  seldom  turn  out  very 
good,  or  very  happy.  I  have  never  had  any 
great  thinrs  in  my  power,  but  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  1  have  been  always  glad  to  assist  the 
worthy.  I  have,  however,  never  attempted  or 
desired  to  set  any  poor  man  much  above  his  na- 
tural condition,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
lend  him  such  assistance  as  may  make  that  con- 
dition more  easy  to  himself,  and  pot  him  in  a 
way  which  shall  call  him  to  the  performance  of 
more  duties  than  perhaps  he  could  have  per- 
formed without  my  help,  and  of  performinff 
them  in  a  better  manner  to  others,  and  with 
more  comfort  to  himself. — What  rent  do  you 
pay  for  this  cottage  V 

*  Fifty  shillings  a  year,  sir,* 

*  It  is  in  a  sad  tattered  condition ;  is  there  not 
a  better  to  be  had  in  the  village  ?* 

*That  in  which  the  poor  clerk  lived,'  said  the 
clergyman,  *  is  not  only  more  tight  and  whole, 
but  nas  two  decent  chambers,  and  a  very  large 
light  kitchen.* — *  That  will  be  very  convenient,* 
replied  Mr.  Johnson,  *  pray  what  is  the  rent  ?* 
— *■  I  think,*  said  the  shepherd,  *  poor  neighbour 
Wilson  gave  somewhat  about  four  pounds  a 
year,  or  it  might  be  ffuineas.* — *  Very  well,* 
said  Mr.  Johnson,  *  and  what  will  the  olerk*s 
place  be  worth,  think  you  ?*  About  three  pounds, 
was  the  answer. 

*  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Johnson,  *  my  plan  is 
that  the  shepherd  should  take  that  house  im- 
mediately ;  for  as  the  poor  man  is  dead,  there 
will  be  no  need  of  waiting  till  quarter-day,  if 
I  make  up  the  difierence.*  'True,  sir,*  said 
Mr.  Jenkins,  *  and  I  am  sure  my  wife's  father, 
whom  I  expect  to-morrow,  will  willingly  assist 
a  little  towards  buying  some  of  the  clerk*s  old 
ffoods.  And  the  sooner  they  remove  the  better, 
for  poor  Mary  caught  that  bad  rheumatism  by 
sleeping  under  a  leaky  thatch.*  The  shepherd 
was  too  much  moved  to  speak,  and  Mary  could 
hardly  sob  out,  *  Oh,  sir !  you  are  too  eood ;  in- 
deed  this  house  will  do  very  well.*  *■  ft  may  do 
yery  well  for  you  and  your  children,  Mary,' 
said  Mr.  Johnson  gravely,  *  but  it  will  not  do  for 
a  school ;  the  kitchen  is  neither  large  nor  light 
enough.  Shepherd,'  continued  he,  *  with  your 
good  mini8ter*s  leave,  and  kind  assistance,  I 
propose  to  set  up  in  this  parish  a  Sunday  School, 
and  to  make  you  the  master.  It  will  not  at  all 
interfore  with  your  weekly  calling,  and  it  is 
the  only  lawf\il  way  in  which  you  could  turn 
the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  some  little  profit  to 


your  family,  by  doing,  as  I  hope,  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  souls  of  othets.  The  rest  of  the 
week  you  will  work  as  usual.  The  difference 
of  rent  between  this  house  and  the  clerk's  I 
shall  pay  myself^  for  to  put  you  in  a  better 
house  at  your  own  expense  would  be  no  great 
act  of  kindness. — ^As  for  honest  Mary,  who  is 
not  fit  for  hard  labour,  or  any  other  out-of-door, 
work,  I  propose  to  endow  a  small  weekly  school, 
of  which  she  shall  be  the  mistress,  and.  employ 
her  notable  turn  to  good  account,  by  teaching 
ten  or  adozen  girls  to  knit,  sew,  spin,  card,  or  any 
other  useful  way  of  getting  their  bread ;  for  all 
this  I  shall  only  pay  her  the  usual  price,  for 
I  am  not  going  to  make  you  rich,  but  useful.? 

*Not  rich,  sir?*  cried  the  shepherd;  *How 
can  I  ever  be  thankful  enough  for  such  bless- 
ings  7  And  will  my  poor  Mary  have  a  dry  thatch 
over  her  head  7  and  shall  I  be  able  to  send  for 
the  doctor  when  I  am  like  to  lose  her  7  Indeed 
my  cup  runs  over  with  blessings,  I  hope  God 
will  rive  me  humility.' — Here  he  and  Mary 
looked  at  each  otlier  and  burst  into  tears.  The 
gentleman  saw  their  distress,  and  kindly  walk- 
ed out  upon  the  little  green  before  tlie  door, 
that  these  honest  people  might  give  vent  to 
their  foelings.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone 
they  crept  into  one  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  thought  they  could  not  be  seen,  and  foil  on 
their  knees,  devoutly  blessing  and  praising  God 
for  his  mercies.  Never  were  more  hearty 
prayers  presented,  than  this  grateful  couple 
offered  up  for  their  benMictors.  The  warmth 
of  their  gratitude  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  besought  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  work  in  whidi  they  were 
going  to  engage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  left  this  happy  fa» 
mily,  and  walked  to  the  parsonage,  where  the 
evening  was  spent  in  a  manner  very  edifying  to 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  the  next  day  took  all  proper 
measures  for  putting  the  shepherd  in  imme- 
diate possession  of  his  now  comfortable  habita- 
tion. Mr.  Jenkins*s  father-in-law,  the  worthy 
gentleman  who  gave  the  shepherd's  wifo  'the 
blankets,  in  the  first  part  of  this  history,  arrived 
at  the  parsona^fe  before  Mr.  Johnson  left  it,  and 
assisted  in  fittmg  up  the  clerk's  cottage. 

Mr.  Johnson  took  his  leave,  promising  to  call 
on  the  worthy  minister  and  his  new  clerk  once 
a  year,  in  his  summer's  journey  over  the  plain, 
as  long  as  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifo. 
He  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
objects  of  his  bounty.  The  shepherd's  seal  and 
piety  made  him  a  blessing  to  the  risinsr  genera- 
tion. The  old  resorted  to  his  school  for  the 
benefit  of  hearing  the  young  Instructed ;  and 
the  clergyman  hi^  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
he  was  rewarded  for  the  protection  he  gave  the 
school  by  the  great  increase  in  his  congrega- 
tion. The  shepherd  not  only  exhorted  both  pa- 
rents and  children  to  the  indispensable  duty  of 
a  regular  attendance  at  church,  but  by  his  pious 
counsels  he  drew  them  thither,  and  by  his  plain 
and  prudent  instructions  enabled  them  to  un- 
derstand, and  of  coarse  to  delight  in  the  public 
I  worship  of  God. 
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THE  TWO  SHOEMAKERS. 


Jack  Bkown  and  James  Stock,  were  two  lads 
apprenticed  at  nearly  the  aame  time,  to  Mr. 
Williams,  a  shoemaker,  in  a  small  town  in  Ox- 
fordshire :  they  were  pretty  near  the  same  age, 
but  of  vary  different  characters  and  dispositions. 

Brown  was  eldest  son  to  a  farmer  in  good  cir- 
camstances,  who  gave  the  usual  apprentice  fee 
with  him.  Being  a  wild  giddy  boy,  whom  his 
father  could  not  well  manage  or  instruct  in  far- 
ming, he  thought  it  better  to  send  him  out  to 
learn  a  trade  at  a  distance,  than  to  let  him  idle 
about  at  home ;  for  Jack  always  preferred  bird*s- 
nesting  and  marbles  to  any  other  employment ; 
he  would  trifle  away  the  day,  when  his  father 
thought  he  was  at  school,  with  any  boys  he 
could  meet  with,  who  were  as  idle  as  himself; 
and  he  oould  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  do,  or 
to  learn  any  thing,  while  a  game  at  taw  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  AH  this  time  his 
little  brothers,  much  younger  than  himself^  were 
beginning  to  follow  the  plough,  or  to  carry  the 
com  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to 
mount  a  cart-horse. 

Jack,  however,  who  was  a  lively  boy,  and  did 
not  naturally  want  either  sense  or  good-nature, 
might  have  turned  out  well  enough,  if  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  to  be  his  mother's  fa- 
vourite. She  concealed  and  forgave  all  his  faults. 
To  be  sure  he  was  a  little  wild,  she  would  say, 
but  he  would  not  make  the  worse  man  for  that, 
for  Jack  had  a  ^ood  spirit  of  his  own,  and  she 
would  not  have  it  broke,  and  so  make  a  mope  of 
the  boy.  The  farmer,  for  a  quiet  life,  as  it  is 
called,  gave  up  all  these  points  to  his  wife,  and, 
with  them,  gave  up  the  future  virtue  and  hap- 
piness of  his  child.  He  was  a  laborious  and  in- 
dustrious man,  but  had  no  religion ;  he  thought 
only  of  the  gains  and  advantages  of  the  present 
day,  and  never  took  the  future  into  the  account 
His  wife  managed  him  entirely,  and  as  she  was 
really  notable,  he  did  not  trouble  his  head  about 
any  thing  farther.  If  she  had  been  careless  in 
her  dairy,  he  would  have  stormed  and  sworn ; 
but  as  she  only  ruined  one  child  by  indulgence, 
and  almost  broke  the  hearts  of  the  rest  by  un- 
kindness,  he  gave  himself  little  concern  about 
the  matter.  The  cheese,  certainly  was  good, 
and  that  indeed  is  a  great  point ;  but  she  was 
neglectful  of  her  children,  and  a  tyrant  to  her 
servants.  Her  husband's  substance,  indeed, 
was  not  wasted,  but  his  happiness  was  not  con- 
sulted. His  house,  it  is  true,  was  not  dirty, 
but  it  was  the  abode  of  fury,  ill-temper,  and  cove- 
tousness.  And  the  farmer,  though  he  did  not 
care  for  liquor,  was  too  often  driven  to  the  public- 
bouse  in  the  evening,  because  his  own  was 
neither  quiet  nor  comfortable.  The  mother  was 
always  scolding,  and  the  children  were  always 
crying. 

Jack,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idleness, 
picked  up  a  little  reading  and  writincr,  but  never 
would  learn  to  cast  an  account :  that  was  too 
much  labour.  His  mother  was  desirous  he 
should  continue  at  school,  not  so  much  for  the 
sake  of  his  learning,  which  she  had  not  sense 
Vol.  I. 


enough  to  value,  but  to  save  her  darling  from 
the  fatigue  of  labour :  for  if  he  had  not  gone  to 
school,  she  knew  he  must  have  gone  to  work, 
and  she  thought  the  former  was  the  least  tire- 
some of  the  two.  Indeed  this  foolish  woman 
had  such  an  opinion  of  his  genius,  that  she  used 
from  a  child,  to  think  he  was  too  wise  for  any 
thing  but  a  parson,  and  hoped  she  should  live 
to  see  him  one.  She  did  not  wish  to  see  her  son  a 
minister,  because  she  loved  either  learning  or 
piety,  but  because  she  thought  it  would  makis 
Jack  a  gentleman,  and  set  him  above  his  brothers. 
Farmer  Brown  still  hoped,  that  though  Jack 
was  likely  to  make  but  an  idle  and  ignorant 
farmer,  yet  he  might  make  no  bad  tradesman, 
when  he  should  be  removed  from  the  indul- 
gences of  a  father's  house,  and  from  a  silly 
mother,  whose  fondness  kept  him  back  in  every 
thing.  This  woman  was  enraged  when  she 
found  that  so  fine  a  scholar,  as  she  took  Jack 
to  be,  was  to  be  put  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker. 
The  farmer,  however,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  would  have  his  own  way.  But  being  a 
worldly  man,  and  too  apt  to  mind  only  what  is 
falsely  called  the  main  chance  ;  instead  of  being 
careful  to  look  out  for  a  sober,  prudent,  and  re- 
ligious master  for  his  son,  he  left  all  that  to  ac- 
cident, as  if  it  had  been  a  thing  of  little  or  no 
consequence.  This  is  a  very  common  fault; 
and  fathers  who  are  guilty  of  it,  are  in  a  great 
measure  answerable  for  the  future  sins  and 
errors  of  their  children,  when  they  oome  out 
into  the  world,  and  set  up  for  themselves.  If  a 
man  gives  his  son  a  good  education,  a  good  ex- 
ample, and  a  good  master,  it  is  indeed  poseilde 
that  the  son  may  not  turn  out  well,  but  it  does 
not  often  happen ;  and  when  it  does,  the  fother 
has  no  blame  resting  on  him ;  and  it  is  a  great 
point  towards  a  man's  comfort  to  have  his  con- 
science quiet  in  that  respect,  however  God  may 
think  fit  to  overrule  events. 

The  farmer,  however,  took  care  to  desire  his 
friends  to  inquire  for  a  shoemaker  who  had 
good  business,  and  was  a  good  workR:an ;  and 
the  mother  did  not  forget  to  put  in  her  word, 
and  desired  that  it  might  be  one  who  was  not 
too  strict ;  for  Jack  had  been  brought  up  tender- 
ly, was  a  meek  boy,  and  could  not  bear  to  be 
contradicted  in  any  thing.  And  this  is  the 
common  notion  of  meekness  among  people  who 
do  not  take  up  their  notions  on  rational  and 
Christian  grounds. 

Mr.  Williams  wa*  recommended  to  the  far- 
mer as  being  the  best  shoemaker  in  the  town  in 
which  he  lived,  and  far  from  a  strict  master ; 
and,  without  farther  inquiries,  to  Mr.  Williams 
he  went 

James  Stock,  who  was  the  son  of  an  honest 
labourer  in  the  next  village,  was  bound  out  by 
the  parish  in  consideration  of  his  father  having 
so  numerous  a  family,  that  he  was  not  able  to 
put  him  out  himself.  James  was  in  evei^  thing 
the  very  reverse  of  his  new  companion.  He  was 
a  modest,  industrious,  pious  youth ;  and  though 
so  poor,  and  the  child  of  a  labourer,  was  a  much 
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better  echolar  than  Jack^  who  wae  a  wealthy 
farmer's  aon. — His  father  had,  it  ia  true,  been 
able  to  rive  him  bat  very  little  schooling,  for  he 
was  obliged  to  be  put  to  work  when  quite  a  child. 
When  very  young  he  used  to  run  of  errands  for 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  curate  of  the  parish ;  a  very 
kind'hearted  young  gentleman,  who  boarded 
next  door  to  his  father's  cottage.  He  used  also 
to  rub  down  and  saddle  his  horse,  and  do  any 
other  little  job  for  him,  in  the  most  civil  oblig- 
tng  manner.  All  this  so  recommended  him  to 
the  clergyman,  that  he  would  oflen  send  for  him 
of  an  evening,  after  he  had  done  his  day's  work 
in  the  field,  and  condescended  to  teach  him  him- 
aelf  to  write  and  cast  accounts,  as  well  as  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  his  religion.  It 
was  not  merely  out  of  kindness  for  the  little 
good-natured  services  James  did  him,  that  he 
showed  him  this  favour,  but  also  for  bis  readi- 
ness in  the  catechism,  and  his  devout  behaviour 
at  church. 

The  first  thing  that  drew  the  minister's  at- 
tention to  this  boy,  was  the  following ;  he  had 
frequently  given  him  half-pence  and  pence  for 
heading  his  horse  and  carrying  him  to  water 
before  ne  was  big  enough  to  be  further  useful 
to  him.  On  Christmas  day  he  was  surprised  to 
see  James  at  church,  reading  out  of  a  handsome 
new  prayer-book ;  he  wondered  how  he  came 
bj  it,  for  he  knew  there  was  nobody  in  the  pa- 
rish likely  to  have  given  it  to  him,  for  at  that 
time  there  were  no  Sunday  schools ;  and  the  fa- 
ther could  not  aflbrd  it  he  was  sure. 

*  Well  James,'  said  he,  as  he  saw  him  when 
they  came  out,  *you  made  a  good  figure  at 
church  to-day :  it  made  you  look  Tike  a  man  and 
a  Christian,  not  only  to  have  so  handsome  a 
book,  but  to  be  so  ready  in  all  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice. How  came  you  by  that  book  V  James 
owned  modestly,  that  he  had  been  a  whole  year 
savinijr  up  the  money  by  single  half-pence,  all 
of  which  had  been  ofthe  minister's  own  giving, 
and  that  in  all  that  time  he  had  not  spent  a  sin- 
gle farthing  on  his  own  diversions. — *  My  dear 
boj,'  said  the  good  Mr.  Thomas,  *  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  thou  dost  not  turn  out  well  in  the 
world,  ibr  two  reasons : — ^first,  from  thy  saving 
turn  and  self-denying  temper;  and  next,  be- 
eanse  thou  didst  devote  the  first  eighteen-pence 
thou  wast  ever  worth  in  the  world  to  so  good  a 
purpose.* 

James  lx>wed  and  blushed,  and  from  that  time 
Mr.  Thomas  began  to  take  more  notice  of  him, 
and  to  instruct  him  as  I  said  above.  As  James 
soon  grew  able  to  do  him  more  considerable 
service,  he  would  now  and  then  give  him  a  six- 
pence. This  he  constantly  saved  till  it  became 
a  little  sum,  with  which  he  bought  shoes  and 
stockings ;  well  knowing  that  his  poor  father, 
with  a  large  family  and  low  wages,  could  not 
buy  them  for  him.  As  to  what  little  money 
he  earned  himself  by  his  dally  labour  in  the 
field,  he  constantly  carried  it  to  his  mother  every 
Saturday  night,  to  buy  bread  for  the  family, 
which  was  a  pretty  help  to  them. 

As  James  was  not  overstout  in  his  make,  his 
father  thankfully  accepted  the  offer  of  the  pa- 
rish officers  to  bind  out  his  son  to  a  trade.  This 
good  man,  however,  had  not,  like  farmer  Brown, 
the  liberty  of  choosing  a  master  for  his  son;  or 


he  would  carefully  have  inquired  if  he  was  i 
proper  man  to  have  the  care  of  youth ;  but  Wil- 
liams the  shoemaker  was  already  fixed  on,  by 
those  who  were  to  put  the  boy  out,  who  told  him 
if  he  wanted  a  master  it  must  be  him  or  none; 
for  the  overseers  had  a  better  opinion  of  Wil- 
Hams  than  he  deserved,  and  thought  it  would 
be  the  making  of  the  boy  to  go  to  him.  The 
father  knew  that  beggars  must  not  be  choosers, 
SG  he  fitted  out  James  for  his  new  place,  having 
indeed  little  to  give  him  besides  his  blessing. 

The  worthy  Mr.  Thomas,  however,  kindly 
gave  him  an  old  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  his 
mother,  who  was  a  neat  and  notable  woman, 
contrived  to  make  up  for  him  herself  without  a 
farthing  expense,  and  when  it  was  turned  and 
made  fit  for  his  size,  it  made  him  a  very  hand- 
some suit  for  Sundays,  and  lasted  him  a  couple 
of  years. 

And  here  let  me  stop  to  remark  what  a  pity 
it  is,  that  poor  women  so  seldom  are  able  or  wil- 
ling to  do  these  sort  of  little  handy  jobs  them- 
selves ;  and  that  they  do  not  oflener  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  more  useftil  in  family 
work.  Tney  are  great  losers  by  it  every  way » 
not  only  as  they  are  disquali^ing  their  girls 
from  making  good  wives  bereaner,  but  they  are 
losers  in  point  of  present  advantage ;  for  gentry 
could  much  oflener  afibrd  to  give  a  poor  boy  a 
jacket  or  a  waistcoat,  if  it  was  not  for  the  ex- 
pense of  making  it,  which  adds  very  much  to 
the  cost  To  my  certain  knowledge,  many  poor 
women  would  oflen  get  an  old  coat,  or  a  bit  of 
coarse  new  cloth  given  to  them  to  fit  out  a  boy, 
if  the  mothers  or  sisters  were  known  to  be  able 
to  cut  out  to  advantage,  and  to  make  it  up  de- 
cently themselves.  But  half  a  crown  for  the 
making  a  bit  of  kersey,  which  costs  but  a  fow 
shillings,  is  more  than  many  very  charitable 
gentry  can  afibrd  to  give— «o  they  oflen  give 
nothing  at  all,  when  they  see  the  mothers  so 
little  able  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  It  is  hoped 
they  will  take  this  hint  kindly,  as  it  is  meant 
for  their  good. 

But  to  return  to  our  two  young  sboe-makers. 
They  were  both  now  settled  at  Mr.  Williams's, 
who,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a  good  workman, 
had  plenty  of  business — He  had  sometimes  two 
or  three  journeymen,  but  no  apprentices  but 
Jack  and  James. 

Jack,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  keen, 
smart  boy,  took  to  learn  the  trade  ^uick  enough, 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  him  stick  two 
hours  together  to  his  work.  At  every  noise  he 
heard  in  the  street  down  went  the  work — ^the 
last  one  way,  the  upper  leather  another;  the 
sole  dropped  on  the  ground,  and  the  thread 
dragged  after  him,  all  the  way  up  the  street  If 
a  blind  fiddler,  a  liallad  singer,  a  mountebank, 
a  dancing  bear,  or  a  drum  were  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance— out  ran  Jack — ^nothing  could  stop  him, 
and  not  a  stich  more  could  he  be  prevailed  on  to 
do  that  day.  Every  doty,  every  promise  was 
for^tten  for  the  present  pleasure — ^he  could  not 
resist  the  smallest  temptation — ^he  never  stopped 
for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  a  thing  was 
right  or  wrong,  but  whether  he  liked  or  disliked 
it  And  as  his  ill- judging  mot-her  took  care  to 
send  him  privately  a  good  supply  of  poekeU 
money,  that  deadly  bane  to  all  youthful  virtue 
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he  had  geaenlly  a  ftw  pence  ready  to  spend, 
and  tQ  indalee  in  the  present  diversion  wiiatever 
It  was.  And  what  was  still  worse  even  than 
BpMiding  his  money,  he  spent  his  time  too,  or 
rather  his  master's  time.  Of  this  he  was  con- 
tinoally  reminded  by  James,  to  whom  be  always 
answered,  *what  have  you  to  complain  about? 
It  is  nothing  to  you  or  any  one  else ;  I  spend 
nobody's  money  but  my  own.  *  That  may  be,* 
replied  the  other,  *  bnt  yon  cannot  say  it  is  your 
own  time  that  you  spend.'  He  insisted  upon  it 
that  it  was ;  but  James  fetched  down  their  in- 
dentures, and  there  showed  him  that  he  had  so- 
lenmly  bound  himself  by  that  instrument,  not  to 
waste  his  master's  property.  'Now,'  quoth 
James,  *  thy  own  time  is  every  valuable  part  of 
thy  master's  property.'  To  this  he  replied, 
*  every  one's  time  was  his  own,  and  he  should 
not  sit  moping  all  day  over  his  last — for  his  part, 
he  thanked  God,  he  was  no  parish  'prentice.' 

James  did  not  resent  this  piece  of  foolish  im- 
pertinence, as  some  silly  ladd  would  have  done ; 
nor  fly  out  into  a  violent  passion :  for  even  at 
this  early  age,  he  had  begun  to  learn  of  Him 
who  wot  meek  and  Umly  of  heart ;  and  therefore 
wohen  he  woe  reviUdt  he  reviled  not  again.  On 
the  contrary  he  was  so  very  kind  and  gentle, 
that  even  Jack,  vain  and  idle  as  he  was,  could 
not  help  loving  him,  though  he  took  care  never 
to  follow  his  lulvice. 

Jack's  fondness  for  his  boyish  and  silly  diver- 
sions in  the  street,  soon  produced  the  effects 
which  might  naturally  be  expected;  and  the 
same  idleness  which  led  him  to  fly  out  into  the 
town  at  the  sound  of  a  fiddle  or  the  sight  of  a 
puppet-show,  soon  led  him  to  those  |3aoes  to 
which  all  these  fiddles  and  shows  naturally  lead  ; 
I  mean  the  alehouee.  The  acquaintance  picked 
up  in  the  street  was  carried  on  at  the  Gray- 
hound  ;  and  the  idle  pastimes  of  the  boy  soon 
led  to  the  destructive  vices  of  the  man. 

As  he  was  not  an  ill-tempered  youth,  nor  na- 
turally much  given  to  drink,  a  sober  and  prudent 
master,  who  had  been  steady  in  his  manage- 
ment and  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  who  would 
have  recommended  good  advice  by  a  good  ex- 
ample, might  have  made  something  of  Jack. 
But  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  Mr.  Williams,  though 
a  good  workman,  and  not  a  very  hard  or  severe 
master,  was  neither  a  sober  nor  a  steady  man — 
so  far  from  it  that  he  spent  much  more  time  at 
the  Grayhound  than  at  home.  There  was  no 
Older  either  in  his  shop  or  fiunily.  He  left  the 
chief  care  of  his  business  to  his  two  young  ap- 
prentices ;  and  being  but  a  worldly  man,  he  was 
at  first  disposed  to  show  favour  to  Jack,  much 
more  than  to  James,  because  he  had  more  mo- 
ney, and  his  father  was  better  in  the  world  than 
the  fiither  of  poor  James. 

At  first,  therefore,  he  was  disposed  to  consider 
James  as  a  sort  of  drudge  ;  who  was  to  do  all 
the  menial  work  of  the  family,  and  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  taught  him  of  his  trade.  With 
Mrs.  Williams  the  matter  was  still  worse ;  she 
constantly  called  him  away  from  the  business  of 
his  trade  to  wash  the  house,  nurse  the  child,  turn 
the  spit,  or  run  of  errands.  And  here  I  must  re. 
mark,  that  though  parish  apprentices  are  bound 
in  duty  to  be  submissive  to  both  master  and 
mistress,  and  alvirays  to  make  themselves  as  use- 


ful as  they  can  in  a  family,  and  to  be  civil  and 
humble ;  yet  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of 
masters  always  to  remember,  that  if  they  are 
paid  for  instructing  them  in  their  trade,  they 
ought  conscientiouuy  to  instruct  them  in  it,  and 
not  to  emplov  them  the  greater  part  of  their 
time  in  such  household  or  other  drudgery,  as  to 
deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
their  trade.  This  practice  is  not  the  less  unjuat 
because  it  is  common. 

Mr.  Williams  soon  found  out  that  his  favourite 
Jack  would  be  of  little  use  to  him  in  the  shop ; 
for  though  he  worked  well  enough,  he  did  not 
care  how  little  he  did.  Nor  could  he  be  of  the  least 
use  to  his  master  in  keeping  an  account,  or 
writing  out  a  bill  upon  occasion,  for,  as  he  never 
could  be  made  to  learn  to  cypher,  he  did  not 
know  addition  from  multiplication. 

One  day  one  of  the  customers  called  at  the 
shop  in  a  great  hurry,  and  desired  his  bill  mi^ht 
be  made  out  that  minute.  Mr.  Williams,  havmg 
token  a  cup  too  much,  made  several  attempts  to 
put  down  a  clear  account,  but  the  more  he  tried, 
the  less  he  found  himself  able  to  do  it  James, 
who  was  sitting  at  his  last,  rose  up,  and  with 
great  modesty,  asked  his  master  if  he  would 
please  to  give  him  leave  to  make  out  the  bill, 
saying,  that  though  but  a  poor  scholar,  he  would 
do  his  best,  rather  than  keep  the  gentleman  wait- 
ing. Williams  gladly  accepted  his  ofier,  and 
confused  as  his  head  was  with  liquor,  he  yet 
was  able  to  observe  with  what  neatness,  despatch, 
and  exactness,  the  account  was  drawn  out  From 
that  time  lie  no  longer  considered  James  as  a 
drudge,  bnt  as  one  fitted  for  the  high  depart- 
mente  of  the  trade,  and  he  was  now  regularlv 
employed  to  manage  the  accounts,  with  which 
all  the  customers  were  so  well  pleased,  that  it 
contributed  greatly  to  raise  him  in  his  master's 
esteem :  for  there  were  now  never  any  of  thosis 
blunders  or  false  charges  for  which  the  shop 
had  before  been  so  famous. 

James  went  on  in  a  regular  course  of  in- 
dustry, and  soon  became  the  best  workman  Mr. 
Williams  had;  but  there  were  many  things  in 
the  family  which  be  greatly  disapproved.  Some 
of  the  journeymen  used  to  swear,  drink,  and 
sing  very  licentious  songs.  All  these  things 
were  a  great  grief  to  his  sober  mind ;  he  com- 
plained to  his  master  who  only  laughed  at  him ; 
and,  indeed,  as  Williams  did  the  same  himself, 
he  put  it  out  of  bis  power  to  correct  his  servante, 
if  he  had  been  so  disposed.  James  however, 
used  always  to  reprove  them  with  great  mild- 
ness indeed,  but  with  great  seriousness  also. 
This,  but  still  more  his  own  excellent  example, 
produced  at  length  very  good  effecte  on  such  of 
the  men  as  were  not  quite  hardened  in  sin. 

What  grieved  him  most,  was  the  manflter  in 
which  the  Sunday  was  spent  The  master  lay 
in  bed  all  the  morning ;  nor  did  the  mother  or 
her  children  ever  go  to  church,  except  there  was 
some  new  finery  to  be  shown,  or  a  christening 
to  be  attended.  The  town's  people  were  coming 
to  the  shop  all  the  morning,  for  work  which 
should  have  been  sent  home  the  night  before, 
had  not  the  ma«ter  been  at  the  alehouse.  And 
what  wounded  James  to  the  very  soul  was,  that 
the  master  expected  the  two  apprentices  to  carry 
home  thoes  to  the  country  customers  on  the 
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Sanday  morniii^;  which  howiokadly  thought 
wt8  a  nviag  of  time,  u  it  prevented  their  hin- 
dering their  work  on  the  Saturday.  These 
ahamefol  praoticee  greatly  afflicted  poor  James ; 
he  begged  his  master  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to 
excuse  him,  but  he  only  laughed  at  his  squeamish 
oonscienoe,  as  he  called  it 

Jack  did  not  dislike  tliis  part  of  the  business, 
and  generally  after  he  had  delivered  his  parcel, 
wasted  good  part  of  the  day  in  nutting,  playing 
at  fires,  or  dropping  in  at  the  public  house  :  any 
thing  was  better  to  Jack  than  going  to  church. 

James  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  com- 
pelled, sorely  against  his  conscience,  to  carry 
home  any  goods  on  a  Sunday  morning,  always 
got  up  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  knelt  down  and 
prayed  heartily  to  Ood  to  forgive  him  a  sin 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avoid ;  he  took 
care  not  to  lose  a  moment  by  the  way,  but  as  he 
was  taking  his  walk  with  the  utmost  speed,  to 
leave  his  shoes  with  the  easterners,  he  spent  his 
time  in  endeavouring  to  keep  up  good  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  and  praving  that  the  day  might 
oome  when  his  conscience  might  be  delivered 
from  this  grievous  burthen.  He  was  now  par* 
ticularly  thankful,  that  Mr.  Thomas  had  fbr- 
merly  taught  him  so  many  psalms  and  chapters, 
which  he  used  to  repeat  m  these  walks  with 
great  devotion. 

He  always  got  home  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  up,  dressed  himself  very  clean,  and 
went  twice  to  church ;  as  he  greatly  disliked  the 
company  and  practices  of  his  master's  house, 
particularly  on  the  Sabbath-day,  he  preferred 
■pending  his  evening  alone,  reading  his  Bible, 
which  I  had  forgot  to  say  the  worthy  clergyman 
had  given  him  when  he  left  his  native  village. 
Sunday  evening,  which  is  to  some  people  such 
a  burden,  was  to  James  the  highest  holiday.  He 
had  formerly  learnt  a  little  how  to  sing  a  psalm 
of  the  clerk  of  his  own  parish,  and  this  was  now 
become  a  very  delightful  part  of  his  evening  ex. 
ercise.  And  as  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  jour- 
neymen, by  James's  advice  and  example,  was 
aow  beginning  to  be  of  a  more  serious  way  of 
thinking,  he  often  asked  him  to  ait  an  hour  with 
him,  when  they  read  the  Bible,  and  talked  it 
over  together  in  a  manner  very  pleasant  and 
improving ;  and  as  Will  was  a  famous  singer,  a 
psalm  or  two  sung  together,  was  a  very  innocent 
pleasure. 

James's  good  manners  and  civility  to  the  cus- 
tomers drew  much  business  to  the  shop;  and 
his  skill  as  a  workman  was  so  great,  that  every 
one  desired  that  his  shoes  might  be  made  by 
James.  Williams  grew  so  very  idle  and  negli- 
gent, that  he  now  totally  neglected  his  afT&irs, 
and  to  hard  drinking  added  deep  gaming.  All 
James's  care,  both  of  the  shop  and  the  accounts, 
could  not  keep  things  in  any  tolerable  order :  he 
represented  to  his  master  that  they  were  grow- 
ing  worse  and  worse,  and  exhorted  him,  if  he 
valued  his  credit  as  a  tradesman,  his  comfort  as 
a  husband  and  father,  his  character  as  a  master, 
and  his  soul  as  a  Christian  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf.  Williams  swore  a  ffreat  oath,  that  he 
would  not  be  restrained  in  his  pleasures  to  please 
a  canting  parish  'prentice,  nor  to  humour  a  par- 
te! of  squalling  brats— that  let  people  say  what 
they  would  of  him,  they  should  never  say  he  was 


a  hypocrite,  and  as  long  as  they  oouM  not  oall 
him  that,  he  did  not  care  what  alee  they  called 
him. 

In  a  violent  passion  he  immediately  went  to 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  now  spent  not  only 
every  evening,  which  he  had  long  done,  but  good 
part  of  the  day  and  night  also.— His  wifb  was 
very  dressy,  extravagant,  and  fimd  of  company, 
and  wasted  at  home  as  fast  as  her  hui^band  spent 
abroad,  so  that  all  the  neighbours  said,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  James,  his  master  must  have  been 
a  bankrupt  long  ago,  but  they  were  sure  he  could 
not  hold  it  much  longer. 

As  Jack  Brown  sung  a  good  song,  and  played 
many  diverting  tricks,  WiUiams  liked  his  com- 
pany; and  ofran  allowed  him  to  make  one  at 
the  Grayhound,  where  he  would  laugh  heartily 
at  his  stories ;  so  that  every  one  thought  Jack 
was  much  the  greater  favourite— se  he  was  as  a 
companion  in  frolic,  and  foolery,  and  pleasure, 
as  it  is  called ;  but  he  would  not  trust  him  with 
an  inch  of  leather  or  sixpence  in  money :  No, 
no— when  business  was  to  be  done,  or  trust  was 
to  be  reposed,  James  was  the  man :  the  idle  and 
the  drunken  never  trust  one  another,  if  they 
have  common  sense.  They  like  to  laugh,  and 
sing,  and  riot,  and  drink  together,  but  when  they 
want  a  friend,  a  counsellor,  a  helper  in  business 
or  in  trouble,  they  go  fiulher  afield ;  and  Wil- 
liams, while  he  would  drink  with  Jack,  would 
trust  James  with  untold  gold;  and  even  was 
fiwlisbly  tempted  to  neglect  his  business  the 
more  from  knowing  that  ne  had  one  at  home  who 
was  taking  care  of  it. 

In  spite  of  all  James's  care  and  diligence, 
however,  things  were  growing  worse  and  worse ; 
the  more  James  saved,  the  more  his  master  and 
mistress  spent  One  morning,  just  as  the  shop 
was  opened,  and  James  had  set  everv  body  to 
their  respective  work,  and  he  himself  was  set- 
tling the  business  for  the  day,  he  found  that  hie 
master  was  not  yet  come  from  the  Grayhound. 
As  this  was  now  become  a  common  case,  ha 
only  grieved  but  did  not  wonder  at  it  While 
he  was  indulging  sad  thoughts  on  what  would 
be  the  end  of  all  this,  in  ran  the  tapster  firom  the 
Grayhound  out  of  breath,  and  with  a  look  of 
terror  and  dismay,  desired  James  would  step 
over  to  the  public  house  with  him  that  moment, 
for  that  his  master  wanted  him. 

James  went  immediately,  surprised  at  this 
unusual  message.  When  he  got  into  the  kitchen 
of  the  public  house,  which  he  now  entered  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  though  it  was  just  op- 
posite to  the  house  in  which  he  lived,  he  was 
shocked  at  the  beastly  disgusting  appearance  of 
every  thing  he  beheld.  There  was  a  table  cover- 
ed  with  tankards,  punch-bowls,  broken  glasses, 
pipes,  and  dirty  greasy  packs  of  cards,  and  all 
over  wet  with  liquor ;  the  floor  was  strewed  with 
broken  earthen  cups,  odd  cards,  and  an  EO  table 
which  had  been  shivered  to  pieces  in  a  quarrel ; 
behind  the  table  stood  a  crowd  of  dirty  fellows, 
with  matted  locks,  hollow  eyes,  and  faces  smear- 
ed  with  tobacco ;  James  made  his  way  after  the 
tapster,  through  this  wretched  looking  crew,  to 
a  settle  wbich  stood  in  the  chimney  corner.  Not 
a  word  was  uttered,  but  the  silent  horror  seemed 
to  denote  something  more  than  a  mere  common 
drunken  bout 
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What  was  the  dismay  of  James,  when  he  saw 
his  miserable  master  stretohed  oat  on  the  settle, 
in  all  the  agonies  of  death !  He  had  fallen  into 
a  fit ;  after  having  drunk  hard  best  part  of  the 
night,  and  seemed  to  have  but  a  few  minutes  to 
live.  In  his  frightful  countenance,  was  dis- 
played the  dreadful  picture  of  sin  and  death,  for 
he  struggled  at  once  under  the  guilt  of  intoxica- 
tion, and  the  pangs  of  a  djring  man.  He  reco- 
vered his  senses  for  a  few  moments,  and  called 
out  to  ask  if  his  faithful  servant  was  come. — 
James  went  up  to  him,  took  him  by  his  cold 
hand,  but  was  too  much  moved  to  speak. — ^  Oh  ! 
James,  James,*  cried  he  in  a  broken  voice,  *pray 
for  me,  oorafbrt  me.'  James  spoke  kindly  to 
him,  but  was  too  honest  to  give  him  false  com- 
fort, as  is  too  often  done  by  mistaken  friends  in 
these  dreadful  moments. 

*  James,*  said  he,  *  I  have  been  a  bad  master 
to  you — ^you  would  have  saved  me,  soul  and  body, 
but  I  would  not  let  you — I  have  ruined  my  wife, 
my  children,  and  my  own  soul.  Take  warning, 
oh,  take  warning  by  my  miserable  end,*  said  he 
to  his  stopified  companions  :  but  none  were  able 
to  attend  to  him  but  James,  who  bid  him  lift  up 
his  heart  to  God,  and  prayed  heartily  for  him 
himself.  *  Oh  !*  said  the  dying  man,  *  it  is  too 
late,  too  late  for  me — ^but  you  have  still  time,* 
said  he  to  the  halfldninken  terrified  crew  around 
him.  *  Where  is  Jack*?*  Jack  Brown  came 
forward,  but  was  too  much  fVifhtened  to  speak. 
*  O  wretched  boy !'  said  he,  *  I  fear  I  shall  have 
the  ruin  of  thy  soul,  as  well  as  my  own  to  answer 
for.  Stop  short ! — Take  warning — now  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  O  James,  James,  thou  dost 
not  pray  for  me.  Death  is  dreadful  to  the  wick- 
ed—-O  the  sting  of  death  to  a  guilty  conscience  !* 
Here  he  lifted  up  his  ghastly  eyes  in  speechless 
horror,  grasped  hard  at  the  hand  of  James ;  gave 
a  deep  hollow  groan,  and  closed  his  eyes,  never 
to  open  them  but  in  an  awful  eternity. 

This  was  death  in  all  its  horrors !  the  gay 
companions  of  his  sinful  pleasures,  could  not 
stand  the  sight;  all  slunk  away  like  guilty 
thieves  from  their  late  favourite  friend — no  one 
was  left  to  assist  him,  but  his  two  apprentices. 
Brown  was  not  so  hardened  but  that  he  shed 
many  tears  for  his  unhappy  master ;  and  even 
made  some  hasty  resolutions  of  amendment, 
which  were  too  soon  forgotten. 

While  Brown  stepped  home  to  call  the  work- 
men to  come  and  assist  in  removing  their  poor 
master,  James  staid  alone  with  the  corpse,  and 
employed  those  awful  moments  in  indulging  the 
most  serious  thoughts,  and  praying  heartily  to 
God,  that  so  terrible  a  lesson  might  not  be  thrown 
awa^  upon  him ;  but  that  he  might  be  enabled 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation  for 
death. — The  resolutions  he  made  at  this  moment, 
as  they- were  not  made  in  his  own  strength,  but 
in  an  humble  reliance  on  God*s  gracious  help, 
were  of  use  to  him  as  long  as  he  lived ;  and  if 
ever  he  was  for  a  moment  tempted  to  say,  or  do 
a  wrong  thing,  the  remembrance  of  his  poor 
dying  master*s  last  agonies,  and  the  dreadful 
words  he  uttered,  always  operated  as  an  instant 
check  upon  him. 

When  Williams  was  buried,  and  his  afiairs 
came  to  be  inquired  into,  they  were  found  to  be 
in  a  sad  condition.    His  wire,  indeed,  was  the 


less  to  be  pitied,  as  she  had  oontribated  her  fbll 
share  to  the  common  ruin.  James,  however, 
did  pity  her,  and  by  his  skill  in  accounts,  his 
known  honesty,  and  the  trust  the  creditors  put 
in  his  word,  things  came  to  be  settled  rather 
better  than  Mrs.  Williams  expected. 

Both  Brown  and  James  were  now  within  a 
month  or  two  of  being  out  of  their  time.  The 
creditors,  as  was  said  before,  empk>yed  James 
to  settle  his  late  master's  accounts,  which  he  did 
in  a  manner  so  creditable  to  his  abilities,  and 
his  honesty,  that  they  propoeed  to  him  to  take 
the  shop  himself.  He  assured  them  it  was  ut- 
terly out  of  his  power  for  want  of  money.  As 
the  creditors  had  not  the  least  fear  of  being  re- 
paid, if  it  should  please  God  to  spare  his  lifo, 
they  generously  agreed  among  themselves  to 
advance  him  a  sm^l  sum  of  money  without  any 
security  but  his  bond ;  for  this  he  was  to  pay  a 
very  reasonable  interest,  and  to  return  the  whole 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  James  shed  tears 
of  gratitude  at  this  testimony  to  his  character, 
and  could  hardly  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  their 
kindness,  so  great  was  his  dread  of  being  in 
debt 

He  took  the  remainder  of  the  lease  from  his 
mistress ;  and  in  settling  affairs  with  her,  took 
care  to  make  every  thing  as  advantageous  to  her 
as  possible.  He  never  once  allowed  himself  to 
think  how  unkind  she  had  been  to  him ;  he  only 
saw  in  her  the  needy  widow  of  his  deceased 
master,  and  the  distressed  mother  of  an  infant 
family ;  and  was  heartily«sorry  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  contribute  to  their  tupport ;  it  was  not 
only  James*s  duty,  but  his  delight,  to  return  good 
for  evil — ^for  he  was  a  Christian. 

James  Stock  was  now,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
on  his  own  earnest  endeavours,  master  of  a  con- 
siderable shop,  and  was  respected  by  the  whole 
town^  for  his  prudence,  honesty,  and  piety.  How 
he  behaved  in  his  new  station,  and  aJso  what 
befol  his  comrade  Brown,  must  be  the  subject 
of  another  book ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will 
look  forward  with  some  impatience  for  some 
further  account  of  this  worthy  young  man.  In 
the  meantime,  ether  apprentices  will  do  well  to 
follow  so  praiseworthy  an  example,  and  to  re- 
member, that  the  respectable  master  of  a  large 
shop^  and  of  a  profitable  business,  was  raised  to 
that  creditable  situation,  without  money,  friends, 
or  connexions,  fh>m  the  low  beginning  of  a  parish 
apprentice,  by  sobriety,  industry,  the  fear  of 
Grod,  and,  an  obedience  to  the  divine  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion. 


PART  II. 

J%€  Apprentice  turned  Maeter, 

The  first  part  of  this  history  left  off*  with  the 
dreadful  sudden  death  of  Williams  the  idle  shoe- 
maker,  who  died  in  a  drunken  fit  at  the  Gray- 
hound.  It  also  showed  how  James  Stock,  his 
faithful  apprentice,  by  his  honest  and  apriffht 
behaviour,  so  gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his 
late  master*s  creditors,  that  they  set  him  up  in 
business,  though  he  was  not  worth  a  shilling  of 
his  own — such  is  the  power  of  a  good  character ! 
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And  whon  we  l&si  parted  from  him  he  had  just 
got  poeeession  of  hit  master's  shop. 

This  sadden  prosperity  was  a  time  of  trial 
for  James ;  who,  as  he  was  now  become  a  cre- 
ditable tradesman.  I  shall  hereafter  think  proper 
to  call  Mr.  James  Stock.  I  say,  this  sudden 
rise  in  life  was  a  time  of  trial ;  fbr  we  hardly 
know  what  we  are  ourselves  till  we  become  our 
own  masters.  There  is  indeed  always  a  rea- 
sonable hope  that  a  good  servant  will  not  make 
a  bad  master,  and  that  a  &ithful  apprentice  will 
prove  an  honest  tradesman.  But  the  heart  of 
man  is  deceitful ;  and  some  folks  who  seem  to 
behave  very  well  while  they  are  under  subjec- 
tion, no  sooner  get  a  little  power  than  their 
heads  are  turned,  and  they  grow  prouder  than 
those  who  are  gentlemen  born.  They  forget  at 
once  that  they  were  lately  poor  and  dependant 
themselves,  so  that  one  would  think  that  with 
their  poverty  they  had  lost  their  memory  too. 
I  have  known  some  who  had  snfiered  most 
liardships  in  their  early  days,  become  the  rooet 
hard  and  oppressive  in  their  turn :  so  that  they 
aeem  U>  forget  that  fine  considerate  reason  which 
God  gives  to  the  children  of  Israel  why  they 
should  be  merciful  to  their  servants,  remember- 
ifV,  said  he,  that  tkou  IhyBeif  teas  a  bond-man. 

Youn^  Mr.  Stock  did  not  so  forget  himself 
He  had  mdeed  the  only  sure  guard  from  falling 
into  this  error.  It  was  not  from  any  uneasiness  in 
his  natural  disposition :  fbr  tliat  only  just  serves 
to  make  folks  ffood-natnred  when  they  are 
pleased,  and  patient  when  they  have  nothing 
to  vex  them.— -James  went  upon  higher  ground. 
He  brought  his  religion  into  all  his  actions ; 
he  did  not  give  way  to  abusive  langusge,  be- 
cause he  knew  it  was  a  sin.  He  did  not  use 
his  apprentices  ill,  beoause  he  knew  he  had  him- 
self a  Master  in  heaven. 

He  knew  he  owed  his  present  happy  situation 
to  the  kindness  of  the  creditors.  But  did  he 
grow  easy  and  careless  because  he  knew  he  had 
such  friends?  No  indeed.  He  worked  with 
doable  diligence  in  order  to  ^et  out  of  debt,  and 
to  let  these  friends  see  he  did  not  abuse  their 
kindness.  Such  behaviour  as  this  is  the  great- 
est encouragement  in  the  world  to  rich  people 
to  lend  a  litUe  money.  It  creates  friends,  and 
it  keeps  them. 

His  shoes  and  boots  were  made  in  the  best 
manner ;  this  got  him  business ;  he  set  out  with 
a  rule  to  tell  no  lies,  and  deceive  no  customers ; 
this  §ecured  his  business.  He  had  two  reasons 
ibr  not  promising  to  send  home  goods  when  he 
knew  he  should  not  be  able  to  keep  his  word. 
The  first,  because  he  knew  a  lie  was  a  sin,  the 
next,  because  it  was  a  iblly.  There  is  no  credit 
sooner  worn  out  than  that  which  is  gained  by 
false  pretences.  Af\er  a  little  while  no  one  is 
deceived  by  them.  Falsehood  is  so  soon  detect- 
ed, that  I  believe  most  tradesmen  are  the  poorer 
fbr  it  in  the  long  r«in|^  Deceit  is  the  worst 
part  of  a  shopkeeper's  stock  in  trade. 

James  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  family. — 
This  is  a  serious  situation,  (said  he  to  himself, 
one  fine  sammer's  evening,  as  he  stood  leaning 
over  the  half-door  of  his  shop  to  enjoy  a  little 
fresh  air)  I  am  now  master  of  a  family.  Afy 
cares  are  doubled,  and  so  are  my  duties.  I  see 
the  higher  one  gets  in  life  the  more  one  has  to 


answer  fbr.  Let  me  now  call  to  mind  the  sor- 
row I  used  to  feel  when  I  was  made  to  carry 
work  home  on  a  Sunday  by  an  ungodly  master  : 
and  let  me  now  keep  the  resolution  I  then  form- 
ed. 

So  what  his  heart  found  right  to  do,  he  re* 
solved  to  do  quickly ;  and  he  set  oot  at  first  as 
he  meant  to  go  on.  The  Sunday  was  truly  a 
day  of  rest  at  Mr.  Stock's.  He  would  not  allow 
a  pair  of  shoes  to  be  given  out  on  that  day  to 
oblige  the  best  customer  he  had.  And  what  did 
he  lose  by  it?  Why  nothing.  For  when  the  peo- 
ple were  once  used  to  it,  thev  liked  Saturday 
night  just  as  well.  But  had  it  been  otherwise 
he  would  have  given  up  hb  gains  to  his  con- 
science. 

Showing  how  Mr.  Stock  behaved  to  hia  appren- 

ticeo. 

When  he  got  up  in  the  world  so  far  as  to  have 
apprentices,  be  thought  himself  as  aeoountable 
for  their  behaviour  as  if  they  had  been  his  chil- 
dren. He  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  had  a 
cheerful  merry  way  of  talking  to  them,  so  that 
the  lads  who  had  seen  too  much  of  swearing,  re- 
probate  masters,  were  fond  of  him.  Thev  were 
never  afraid  of  speaking  to  him ;  they  told  him 
all  their  little  troubles,  and  considered  their  mas- 
ter as  their  best  friend,  for  they  said  they  would 
do  any  thing  for  a  good  word  and  a  kind  look. 
As  he  did  not  swear  at  them  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  fault,  they  did  not  lie  to  him  to 
conceal  it,  and  thereby  make  one  fault  two. 
But  though  he  was  very  kind,  he  was  very 
watchfbl  also,  fer  he  did  not  think  neglect  any 
part  of  kindness.  He  brought  them  to  adopt  one 
Yory  pretty  method,  which  was,  on  a  Sunday 
evening  to  divert  themselves  with  writing  out 
half  a  dozen  texts  of  Scripture  in  a  neat  copy- 
book with  gilt  covers.  You  have  the  same  at 
any  of  the  stationers ;  they  do  not  cost  above 
fburpenoe,  and  will  last  nearly  a  year. 

When  the  boys  carried  him  their  books,  he 
justly  commended  him  whose  texts  were  writ- 
ten in  the  fairest  hand.  *  And  now  my  boys,* 
said  he,  *  let  us  see  which  of  you  will  learn  your 
texts  host  in  the  course  of  the  week ;  he  who 
does  this  shall  choose  fbr  next  Sunday.'  Thus 
the  boys  soon  got  many  psalms  and  chapters  by 
heart,  almost  without  knowing  how  they  came 
by  them.  He  taught  them  how  to  make  a  prac- 
tical use  of  whB.t  they  learnt :  *  for,*  said  he,  *  it 
will  answer  little  purposes  to  learn  texts  if  we 
do  not  try  to  live  up  to  them.*  One  of  the  boys 
being  apt  to  play  in  his  absenoe,  and  to  run 
back  again  to  his  work  when  he  heard  his 
master's  step,  he  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
fault  by  the  last  Sunday's  text,  which  happened 
to  be  the  sixth  of  Ephesians.  He  showed  him 
what  was  meant  by  being  obedient  to  hio  marter 
in  eingleneee  of  heart  aa  unto  Chriot,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  with  so  much  kindness  what  it 
was,  not  to  work  loith  eye-terviee  ao  men  pLeauro^ 
but  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the  hearty  that 
the  lad  said  he  should  never  forget  it,  and  it  did 
more  towards  curing  him  of  idleness  than  the 
soundest  horse-whipping  would  have  done. 

Ono  Mr.  Stock  got  out  of  dekt. 

Stock's  behaviour  was  very  regular,  and  he 
was  much  beloved  fbr  his  kind  uid  peaceable 
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temper.  He  had  also  a  good  repatatioD  for  ekiU 
in  his  trade,  and  his  industry  was  talked  of 
through  the  whole  town,  so  that  he  had  soon 
more  work  than  he  oould  possibly  da  He  paid 
all  his  dealers  to  the  very  day,  and  took  care  to 
carry  his  interest  money  to  the  creditors  the 
moment  it  became  due.  In  two  or  three  years 
he  was  able  to  begin  to  pay  off  a  small  part  of 
the  principal.  His  reason  for  being  so  eager  to 
pay  money  as  soon  as  it  became  dae,  was  this : 
—He  had  obserred  tradesmen,  and  especially 
his  old  master,  put  off  the  day  of  payment  as 
long  as  they  oould,  even  though  they  had  the 
means  of  paying  in  their  power.  This  deceived 
them :  for  having  money  in  their  pockets  they 
forgot  it  belong^  to  the  creditor,  and  not  to 
themselves,  and  so  got  to  fancy  they  were  rich 
when  they  were  reallj  poor.  This  ialse  notion 
led  them  to  indulge  m  idle  expenses,  whereas, 
if  they  had  paid  regularly,  they  would  have  had 
this  one  temptation  the  less :  a  young  trades- 
man,  when  he  is  going  to  spend  money,  should 
at  least  ask  himself,  *  Whether  this  money  is 
his  own  or  his  creditors  7*  This  litUe  question 
might  help  to  prevent  many  a  bankruptcy. 

A  true  Christian  always  goes  heartily  to  work 
to  find  out  what  is  his  besetting  sin ;  and  when 
he  has  found  it  (which  he  easily  may  if  he  looks 
sharp)  against  this  sin  he  watches  narrowly. 
Now  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  among  some  folks, 
(and  a  bad  fashion  it  is,)  to  faney  that  good 
people  have  no  sin ;  but  this  only  shows  their 
Ignorance.  It  is  not  true.  That  good  man,  St 
Paul,  knew  better.*  And  when  men  do  not 
own  their  sins,  it  is  not  because  their  is  no  sin 
in  their  hearts,  but  because  thev  are  not  anxi- 
ous to  search  for  it,  nor  humble  to  confess  it, 
nor  penitent  to  mourn  over  it  But  this  was 
not  the  case  with  James  Stock.  *  Examine 
yourselves  truly,*  said  he,  *is  no  bad  part  of 
the  catechism.*  He  began  to  be  afraid  that  his 
desire  of  living  creditably,  and  without  being  a 
burden  to  an^  one,  might,  under  the  mask  of 
honesty  and  independence,  lead  him  into  pride 
and  covetonsness.  He  feared  that  the  bias  of 
his  heart  lay  that  way.  So  instead  of  being 
proud  of  his  sobriety ;  instead  of  bragging  that 
he  never  spent  his  money  idly,  nor  went  to  the 
alehouse ;  instead  of  boasting  how  hard  he  work- 
ed and  how  he  denied  himself,  he  strove  in  secret 
that  even  these  good  qualities  might  not  grow 
out  of  a  wrong  root.  The  following  event  was 
of  use  to  him  in  the  way  of  indulging  any  dis- 
position to  covetousness. 

One  evening  as  he  was  standing  at  the  door 
of  his  shop  a  poor  dirty  boy,  without  stockings 
and  shoes,  came  up  and  asked  him  for  a  bit  of 
broken  victuals,  for  he  had  eaten  nothing  all 
day.  In  spite  of  his  dirt  and  rags  he  was  a 
very  prettv,  lively,  civil  spoken  boy,  and  Mr. 
Stock  could  not  help  thinking  he  knew  some- 
thing  of  his  face.  He  fetched  him  out  a  good 
piece  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  while  the  boy  was 
devouring  it,  asked  him  if  he  had  no  parents, 
and  why  he  went  about  in  that  vagabond  man- 
ner  7  *  Daddy  has  been  dead  some  years,*  said 
the  boy ;  *  he  died  in  a  fit  over  at  the  6raybound. 
Mammy  says  he  used  to  live  at  this  shop»  and 
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then  we  did  not  want  for  elothev  Bor  victaak 
neither.'  Stock  wss  melted  almost  to  tears  on 
Bnding  that  this  dirty  beggar-boy  was  Tommy 
Williams,  tlie  son  of  his  old  master.  He  blessed 
God  on  comparing  his  own  happy  condition 
with  that  of  this  poor  destitute  ohild,  but  he  was 
not  prouder  at  the  comparison ;  and  while  he 
was  thankful  for  his  own  prosperity,  he  pitied 
the  helpless  boy.  *  Where  have  yon  been  living 
of  late  ?*  said  he  to  him,  *  for  I  understand  yon 
all  went  home  to  your  mother's  friends.*—*  So 
we  did,  sir,*  said  the  boy,  *  but  they  are  grown 
tired  of  maintaining  us,  because  they  said  that 
mammy  spent  all  the  money  which  should  have 
gone  to  buy  victuals  for  us,  on  snuff  and  drams. 
And  so  they  have  sent  us  back  to  this  plaoe« 
which  is  daddy*s  parish.* 

*■  And  where  do  you  live  here  7*  said  Mr.  Stock. 

*  O  sir,  we  are  aU  put  into  the  parish  poor- 
house.* — *•  And  does  your  mother  do  any  thing 
to  help  to  maintain  you  7* — *  No,  sir,  for  mammy 
says  she  was  not  brought  up  to  work  like  poor 
folks,  and  she  would  rather  starve  than  spin  or 
knit ;  so  she  lies  a-bed  all  the  morning,  and  sends 
us  about  to  pick  up  what  we  can,  a  bit  of  vic- 
tuals or  a  fow  half-pence.* — *  And  have  yon  any 
money  in  yonr  pocket  now  7* — *  Yes,  sir,  I 
have  got  three  half-pence  which  I  have  begged 
to-day.* — *■  Then,  as  you  were  so  very  hungry, 
how  came  you  not  to  buy  a  roll  at  that  baker's 
over  the  way  7* — *•  Because,  sir,  I  was  going  to 
lay  it  out  in  tea  for  mammy,  for  I  never  lay  out 
a  farthing  for  myself.  Indeed  raammr  says 
she  teiU  have  her  tea  twice  a-day  if  we  beg  or 
starve  for  it' — *  Can  you  read  my  boy  7*  said 
Mr.  Stock : — *  A  little,  sir,  and  say  my  prayers 
too.* — *  And  can  you  say  your  catechism  7* — ^  I 
have  almost  forgotten  it  all,  sir,  though  I  re- 
member something  about  htnumriw  my  father 
and  mother^  and  that  makes  me  still  carry  the 
halfpence  home  to  mammy  instead  of  buying 
cakes.* — *•  Who  taught  you  these  good  things  7' 
— *One  Jemmy  Stock,  sir,  who  was  a  parish 
*prentice  to  my  daddy.  He  taught  me  one 
question  out  of  the  catechism  every  night,  and 
always  made  me  say  my  prayers  to  him  before 
I  went  to  bed.  He  told  me  I  should  ffo  to  the 
wicked  place  if  I  did  not  fear  God,  so  I  am  still 
sfraid  to  tell  lies  like  the  other  ^ys.  Poor 
Jemmy  gave  me  a  piece  of  ginger  bread  every 
time  I  learnt  well ;  but  I  have  no  fi-iend  now ; 
Jemmy  was  very  good  to  me,  though  mammy 
did  nothing  but  beat  him.* 

Mr.  Stock  was  too  mucli  moved  to  earry  on 
the  discourse ;  he  did  not  make  himself  known 
to  the  boy,  but  took  him  over  to  the  baker's 
shop ;  as  they  walked  along  he  oould  not  help 
repeating  aloud  a  verse  or  two  of  that  beautifiil 
hymn  so  deservedly  the  fovourite  of  aU  children. 

*  Not  more  than  others  I  deserve. 

Yet  Ood  hath  given  me  more ; 
For  I  have  food  while  othere  starve. 

Or  beg  from  door  to  door.* 

The  little  boy  looked  up  in  his  face,  saying, 

*  Why,  sir,  that's  the  very  hymn  which  Jemmy 
Stock  gave  me  a  penny  for  learning.'  Stock 
made  no  answer,  but  put  a  couple  of  threepenny 
loaves  into  his  hand  to  carry  home,  ud  told 
him  to  call  on  him  again  at  such  a  time  in  th« 
following  week. 
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Hew  Mr.  Stock  eanfrived  to  he  ehariidbU  without 

any  expenoe. 

Stock  had  abundant  subject  for  meditation 
that  nigrht.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do  with 
the  boy.  While  he  was  carrying  on  his  trade 
upon  borrowed  money,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  give  any  part  of  that  money  to- assist  the 
idle,  or  even  to  help  the  distressed.  *  I  must  be 
just ,'  said  be,  *  berore  I  am  generous.*  Still  ho 
could  not  bear  to  see  this  fine  boy  given  up  to  a 
certain  ruin.  He  did  not  think  it  safe  to  take 
him  into  his  s^op  in  his  present  ignorant  un- 
principled state.  At  last  he  hit  upon  this 
thought :  I  work  Ibr  myself  twelve  hours  in  the 
day.  Why  shall  I  not  work  one  hour  or  two 
fox  this  boy  in  the  evening  7  It  will  be  but  for 
a  vear,  and  I  shall  then  have  more  right  to  do 
what  I  please.  My  money  will  then  be  my 
own,  I  shall  have  paid  my  debts. 

So  he  be^^  to  put  hb  resolution  in  practice 
that  very  night,  sticking  to  his  old  notion  of 
not  putting  off  till  to-morrow  what  should  be 
done  UMlay ;  and  it  was  thought  he  owed  much 
of  his  success  in  life,  as  well  as  his  growth  in 
goodness,  to  this  little  saying :  *  I  am  young  and 
healthy,*  said  he,  *  one  hour*s  work  more  will  do 
me  no  harm ;  I  will  set  aside  all  I  get  by  these 
over-hours,  and  put  the  boy  to  scIkwI.  1  have 
not  only  no  right  to  punish  this  child  for  the 
eins  of  his  father,  but  I  consider  that  though 
God  bated  those  sins,  he  has  made  them  to  be 
instrumental  to  my  advancement* 

Tommy  Williams  called  at  the  time  appointed. 
In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Stock*s  maid  had  made 
him  a  neat  little  suit  of  clothes  out  of  an  old 
ooat  of  her  master's.  She  had  also  knit  him  a 
pair  of  stockings,  and  Mr.  Stock  made  him  sit 
down  in  the  shop,  while  he  fitted  him  with  a 
pair  of  new  shoes.  The  maid  having  washed 
and  dressed  him,  Mr.  Stock  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  walked  along  with  him  to  the  parish 
poor-house  to  hnd  his  mother.  They  found  her 
dressed  in  ragged  filthy  finery,  standing  at  the 
door,  where  »he  passed  most  of  her  time,  quar- 
relling with  half  a  dozen  women  ss  idle  and  dirty 
as  hersel£  When  she  saw  Tommy  so  neat  and 
well-dressed,  she  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  She 
■aid  *  it  pat  her  in  mind  of  old  times,  for  Tommy 
always  used  to  be  dressed  like  a  gentleman.* — *  So 
much  the  worse,*  said  Mr.  Stock ;  *  if  you  had 
not  begun  by  making  him  look  like  a  gentleman, 
you  needed  not  have  ended  by  making  him  look 
like  a  beggar.*  *  Oh  Jem  !*  said  she,  (for  though 
it  was  four  years  since  she  had  seen  him,  she 
soon  recollected  him)  *  fine  times  for  you !  set  a 
beggar  on  horseback — ^you  know  the  proverb. 
I  shall  beat  Tommy  well  for  finding  you  out 
and  exposing  me  to  you.* 

Instead  of  enterinp^  into  any  dispute  with  this 
bad  woman,  or  praising  himself  at  her  expense ; 
instead  of  putting  her  in  mind  of  her  past  ill 
behaviour  to  him,  or  reproaching  her  with  the 
bad  use  she  had  made  of  her  prosperity,  he 
mildly  said  to  her, — ''  Mrs.  Williams  I  am  sorry 
for  your  misfortunes ;  I  am  come  to  relieve  you 
of  part  of  your  burden.  I  will  take  Tommy  off 
your  hands.  I  will  give  him  a  year's  board  and 
schooling,  and  by  that  time  I  shall  see  what  he 
is  fit  for.    1  will  promise  nothing,  but  if  the 


boy  turns  out  well,  I  will  never  forsake  him. 
I  shall  make  but  one  bargain  with  you,  which 
is,  that  he  must  not  come  to  this  place  to  hear 
all  this  railing  and  swearing,  nor  shall  he  keep* 
company  wiUx  these  pilfering  idle  children. 
You  are  welcome  to  go  and  see  him  when  you 
please,  but  here  he  must  not  come.* 

The  foolish  woman  burst  out  a'cnrying,  say- 
ing, *she  shook!  lose  her  poor  dear*TV>mmy  for 
ever.  Mr.  Stock  might  give  Aer  the  m<mey  he 
intended  to  pay  at  the  school,  for  nobody  could 
do  so  well  by  him  as  his  own  mother.*  The 
truth  was,  she  wanted  to  get  these  new  clothes, 
into  her  clutches,  which  would  all  have  been 
pawned  at  the  dram-shop  before  the  week  was 
out  This  Mr.  Stock  well  knew.  From  crying 
she  fbll  to  scolding  and  swearing.  She  told  him 
he  was  an  unnatural  wretch,  that  wanted  to 
make  a  child  despise  his  own  mother  because 
she  was  poor.  She  even  went  so  far  as  to  say 
she  would  not  part  fVom  him ;  she  said  she  hated 
your  godly  people,  they  had  no  bowels  of  com- 
passion, but  tried  to  set  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren against  their  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Mr.  Stock  now  almost  lost  his-  patience,  and 
for  one  moment  a  thought  came  acroes  him,  to 
strip  the  boy,  carry  back  the  clothes,  and  leave 
him  to  his  unnatural  mother.    *  Why,*  said  he, 

*  should  I  work  over-hours,  and  wear  out  my 
strength  for  this  wicked  woman  7*  But  soon  he 
checked  this  thought,  by  reflecting  on  the  pa- 
tience and  long-sumiringof  Grod  with  rebellioos 
sinners.  This  cured  his  anger  in  a  moment, 
and  he  mildly  reasoned  with  her  on  the  follT 
and  blindness  in  opposing  the  good  of  her  child. 

One  of  the  neighbours  who  stood  by  said, 

*  What  a  fine  thing  it  was  for  the  boy  !  but  some 
people  were  bom  to  be  lucky.  She  wished  Mr. 
Stock  would  take  a  fancy  to  her  child,  be  should 
have  him  soon  enough.*  Mrs.  Williams  now 
began  to  be  frightened  lest  Mr.  Stock  should 
take  the  woman  at  her  word,  and  sullenly  con- 
sented to  let  the  boy  go,  from  envy  and  malice, 
not  from  prudence  and  gratitude ;  and  Tommy 
was  sent  to  school  that  very  night,  his  mother 
crying  and  roaring  instead  of  thanking  Grod  for 
such  a  bleesing. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  telling  a  very  good- 
natured  thing  of  Will  Simpson,  one  of  the  work- 
men. By  the  by  it  was  that  very  young  follow 
who  was  reformed  by  Stock*s  good  example, 
when  he  was  an  apprentice,  and  who  used  to 
sing  psalms  with  him  on  a  Sunday  evening. 


himself,  long  after  the  usual  time.  He  begged 
so  heartily  to  know  the  reaton,  that  Stock  owned 
the  truth.  Will  was  so  struck  with  this  piece 
of  kindness,  that  he  snatched  up  a  last,  crying 
out,  *  Well,  master,  you  shall  not  work  by  your- 
self however  ;  we  will  go  snacks  in  maintaming 
Tommy  :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  Will  Simp- 
son  was  idling  about  when  his  master  was  work- 
ing for  chanty.*  This  made  the  hour  pass 
cheerfully,  and  doubled  the  profits. 

In  a  year  or  two  Mr.  Slock,  by  God's  bless- 
ing  on  his  labours,  became  quite  clear  of  the 
world.  He  now  paid  off  his  creditors,  but  he 
never  forgot  his  obligation  to  them,  and  found 
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many  oppartanltiei  of  ehowing  kindness  to| 
them,  and  to  their  children  after  them.  lie  now 
.  cast  about  for  a  proper  wife,  and  as  he  was 
thought  a  prosperous  man,  and  was  very  well 
looking  besides,  most  of  the  smart  girls  of  the 
place,  with  their  tawdry  finery,  used  to  be  often 
parading  before  the  shop,  and  would  e^en  go  to 
church  m  order  to  put  themselves  in  his  way. 
But  Mr.  ^Stock  when  he  went  to  church,  had 
other  things  in  his  head;  and  if  ever  he  thought 
about  these  gay  damsels  at  all,  it  was  with  con- 
cern in  seeing  them  so  improperly  tricked  out, 
so  that  the  very  means  they  took  to  please  him 
made  him  disUke  them. 

There  was  one  Betsy  West,  a  young  woman 
of  eicellent  character,  and  very  modest  appear- 
ance. He  had  seldom  seen  her  out,  as  she  was 
employed  night  and  day  in  waiting  on  an  a^d, 
widowed  mother,  who  was  both  lame  and  bhnd. 
This  good  girl  was  indeed  almost  literally  eyes 
and  feet  to  her  helpless  parent,  and^  Mr.  Stock 
used  to  see  her,  through  the  litUe  casement  win- 
dow,  lifUng  her  up^  and  feeding  with  a  tender- 
ness which  greatly  raised  hb  esteem  for  her. 
He  used  to  tell  Will  Simpson,  as  they  sat  at 
work,  that  such  a  dutiful  daughter  could  hardly 
help  to  make  a  faithful  wife.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, the  heart  to  try  to  draw  her  off  from  her 
care  of  her  sick  mother.  The  poor  woman  de- 
clined very  fiuit  Betsy  was  much  employed  in 
reading  or  praying  by  her,  while  she  was  awake, 
and  passed  a  good  part  of  the  night  while  she 
slept,  in  doing  some  fine  works  to  sell,  in  order 
to  Bupplv  her  sick  mother  with  little  delicacies 
whicn  their  poor  pittance  could  not  afford,  while 
she  herself  lived  on  a  crust. 

Mr.  Stock  knew  that  Betsy  would  have  little 
or  nothing  after  her  mother^s  death,  as  she  had 
only  a  lire  income.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  tanner,  had  ofiered  him  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  his  daughter  Nancy ;  but  he 
was  almost  sorry  that  he  had  not  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  of  resisting  his  natural  bias,  which 
rather  lay  on  the  side  of  loving  money :  '  For,* 
said  he,  *  putting  principle  and  putting  aJRiction 
out  of  the  question,  I  shall  do  a  more  prudent 
thing  by  marrying  Betsy  West,  who  will  con- 
form to  her  station,  and  is  a  reliffious,  humble, 
industrious  girJ,  without  a  shilling,  than  by 
having  an  idle  dressy  lass,  who  will  neglect  my 
family  and  fill  my  house  with  company,  though 
she  should  have  twice  the  fortune  which  Nancy 
Thompson  would  bring.* 

At  length  poor  old  Mrs.  West  was  released 
from  all  her  sufierings.  At  a  proper  time  Mr. 
Stock  proposed  marriage  to  Betsy,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. All  the  disappointed  eirls  in  the  town 
wondered  what  any  body  could  like  in  such  a 
dowdy  as  that  Had  the  man  no  eyes  7  They 
thought  Mr.  Stock  had  had  more  taste.  Oh ! 
bow  did  it  provoke  all  the  vain  idle  things  to 
find,  that  staying  at  home,  dressing  plainly, 
serving  God,  and  nursing  a  blind  mother,  should 
do  that  for  Betsy  West,  which  all  their  con- 
trivances,  flaunting,  and  dancing,  could  not  do 
for  them. 

He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  a  good  wife  in  Betsy,  as  indeed  those 
who  marry  on  right  grounds  seldom  are.  But 
if  religious  persons  will,  for  the  sake  of  money. 
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choose  partners  for  life  who  have  no  religion,  do 
not  lot  them  complain  that  they  are  unhappy  i 
they  might  have  known  that  beforehand 

Tommy  Williams  was  now  taken  home  to 
Stock*s  house  and  bound  apprentice.  He  was 
always  kind  and  attentive  to  his  mother ;  and 
every  penny  which  Will  Simpson  or  his  master, 
gave  him  for  learning  a  chapter,  he  would  save 
to  buy  a  bit  of  tea  and  sugar  for  her.  When  the 
other  boys  laughed  at  him  for  being  so  foolish 
as  to  deny  himself  cakes  and  apples  to  give  his 
money  to  her  who  was  so  bad  a  woman,  he 
would  answer,  *  It  may  be  so,  but  she  is  my 
mother  for  all  that.' 

Mr.  Stock  was  much  moved  at  the  change  in 
this  boy,  who  turned  out  a  very  good  youth.  He 
resolved,  as  God  should  prosper  him,  that  he 
would  try  to  snatch  other  helpless  creatures  from 
sin  and  ruin.  *  For,*  said  he,  '  it  is  owing  to 
God's  blessing  on  the  instructions  of  my  good 
minister  when  I  was  a  child,  that  I  have  been 
saved  from  the  broad  way  of  destruction.' — Ha 
still  gave  God  the  glory  of  every  thing  he  did 
aright :  and  when  Will  Simpson  one  day  said  to 
him,  *  Master,  I  wish  I  were  half  as  good  as  yon 
are.*  *  Hold,  William,*  answered  he  gravely,  '  I 
once  read  in.  a  book,  that  the  devil  is  willinir 
enough  we  should  appear  to  do  good  actions,  if 
he  can  but  make  us  proud  of  them.' 

But  we  must  not  forget  our  other  old  acquaint- 
ance, Mr.  Stock's  follow  'prentice.  So  next 
month  yon  may  expect  a  full  account  of  the 
many  tricks  and  frolics  of  icUe  Jack  Brown. 


PART  III. 

Some  aeemtnt  ofthefrolicB  of  idle  Jack  Brown, 

You  shall  now  hear  what  be&l  idle  Jack 
Brown,  who,  being  a  farmer*s  son,  had  many 
advantages  to  begin  lifo  with.  But  he  who 
wanti  prudence  may  be  said  to  want  every 
thing,  because  he  turns  all  his  advantages  to  no 
account 

Jack  Brown  was  lust  out  of  his  time  when 
his  master  Williams  died  in  that  terrible  drunken 
fit  at  the  Grayhound.  Yon  know  already  how 
Stock  succeeded  to  his  master*s  business,  and 
prospered  in  it  Jack  wished  very  much  to  en- 
ter into  partnership  with  him.  His  fiither  and 
mother  too  were  desirous  of  it,  and  offered  to 
advance  a  hundred  pounds  with  him.  Here  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  power  of  character !  The  old 
farmer,  with  all  hu  covetousness,  was  eager  to 
get  his  son  into  partnership  with  Stock,  though 
the  latter  was  not  worth  a  shilling ;  and  even 
Jack*s  mother,  with  all  her  pride,  was  eager  for 
it,  for  they  had  both  sonse  enough  to  see  it 
would  be  the  making  of  Jack.  The  father  knew 
that  Stock  would  look  to  the  main  chance ;  and 
the  mother  that  he  would  take  the  labouring  oar, 
and  so  her  darling  would  have  little  to  da  The 
ruling  passion  operated  in  both.  One  parent 
wished  to  secure  to  the  son  a  life  of  ploasure, 
the  other  a  profitable  trade.  Both  were  equally 
indifierent'  to  whatever  related  to  his  eternal 
good. 

Stock,  however,  youn^jr  as  he  was,  was  too  old 
a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chafi!    His  wisdom 
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waa  an  overmatch  for  their  canning.  He  had 
a  kindness  for  Brown,  bat  would  on  no  acconnt 
enter  into  business  with  him. — *  One  of  these 
three  things,*  said  he,  *  I  am  sore  will  happen 
if  I  do ;  he  will  either  hart  my  principles,  my 
character,  or  my  trade ;  perhaps  all.*  And  here 
by-the-by,  let  me  drop  a  hint  to  other  young 
men  who  are  about  to  enter  into  partnership. 
Let  them  not  do  that  in  haste  which  they  may 
repent  at  leisure.  Next  to  marriage  it  is  a  tie 
the  hardest  to  break ;  and  next  to  that  it  is  an 
engagement  which  ought  to  be  entered  into  with 
the  most  caution.  Many  things  go  to  the  making 
such  a  connexion  suitable,  safe,  and  pleasant — 
There  is  many  a  rich  merchant  need  not  be 
above  taking  a  hint  in  this  respect,  from  James 
Stock  the  shoemaker. 

Brown  was  still  unwilling  to  part  from  him  ; 
indeed  he  was  too  idle  to  look  out  for  business, 
so  he  offered  Stock  to  work  with  him  as  a  jour- 
neym&n,  but  this  he  also  mildly  refused.  It  hurt 
his  good-nature  to  do  so ;  but  he  reflected  that  a 
young  man  who  has  his  way  to  make  in  the 
world  must  not  only  be  good-natured,  he  must 
be  prudent  also.  *  I  am  resolved,*  said  he,  *  to 
employ  none  but  the  most  sober,  regular  young 
men  I  can  get.  Evil  communications  corrupt 
good  manners,  and  I  should  be  answerable  for 
all  the  disorders  of  my  bouse,  if  I  knowingly 
took  a  wild  drinking  young  fellow  into  it  That 
which  might  be  kindness  to  one,  would  be  in- 
justice  to  many,  and  therefore  a  sin  in  myself.' 

Brown's  mother  was  in  a  great  rage  when 
she  heard  that  her  son  had  stooped  so  low  as  to 
make  this  offer. — She  valued  herself  on  being 

froud,  for  she  thought  pride  was  a  grand  thing. 
*oor  woman !  She  did  not  know  that  it  is  the 
meanest  thing  in  the  world.  It  was  her  igno- 
rance which  made  her  proud,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case. — *•  You  mean-spirited  rascal,'  said  she  to 
Jack,  *  I  had  rather  follow  you  to  your  grave,  as 
well  as  I  love  you,  than  see  you  disgrace  your 
family  by  working  under  Jem  Stock,  the  parish 
apprentice.'  She  forgot  already  what  pains  she 
had  taken  about  the  partnership,  but  pride  and 
passion  have  bad  memories. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  was  now  uppermost 
in  her  mind,  her  desire  to  be  revenged  on  Stock, 
or  to  see  her  son  make  a  figure.  She  raised 
every  shilling  she  could  get  from  her  husband, 
and  all  she  oould  crib  from  the  dairy  to  set  up 
Jack  in  a  showy  way.  So  the  very  next  market 
day  she  came  herself,  and  took  for  him  the  new 
white  house,  with  the  two  little  sash  windows 
painted  blue,  and  blue  posts  before  the  door.  It 
IS  that  house  which  has  the  old  cross  just  before 
it,  as  you  turn  down  between  the  church  and 
the  Gray  hound.  Its  being  so  near  the  church 
to  be  sure  was  no  recommendation  to  Jack,  but 
its  being  so  near  the  Greyhound  was,  and  so 
taking  one  thing  with  the  other  it  was  to  be 
sure  no  bad  situation ;  but  what  wci  j^hed  most 
with  the  mother  was,  that  it  was  a  much  more 
showy  shop  than  Stock's  ;  and  the  house,  though 
not  half  so  convenient,  was  far  more  smart. 

In  order  to  draw  custom,  his  foolish  mother 
advised  him  to  undersell  his  neighbours  just  at 
first ;  to  buy  ordinary  but  showy  goods,  and  to 
employ  cheap  workmen.  In  short  she  charged 
him  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  ruin  his  old 


comrade  Stock.  Indeed  she  always  thought 
with  double  satisfaction  of  Jack's  prasperityt 
because  she  always  joined  to  it  the  hope  that 
his  success  would  be  the  ruin  of  Stoek,  for  she 
owned  it  would  be  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  bring 
that  proud  upstart  to  a  morsel  of  bread.  She 
did  not  understand,  for  her  part,  why  such  beg- 
gars  must  become  tradesmen ;  it  was  making  a 
velvet  purse  of  a  sow's  ear. 

Slock,  however,  set  out  on  quite  another  set 
of  principles.  He  did  not  allow  himself  to  square 
his  own  behaviour  to  others  by  theirs  to  him. 
lie  seldom  asked  himself  what  he  should  like  to 
to  do:  but  he  had  a  mighty  way  of  sayincr,  I 
wonder  now  what  is  my  duty  to  do  7— >And  when 
he  was  once  clear  in  that  matter  he  generally 
did  it,  always  begging  God's  blessing  and  direc- 
tion. So  instead  of  setting  Brown  at  defiance ; 
instead  of  all  that  vulgar  selfishness,  of  catch 
he  that  catch  can — and  two  of  a  trade  can  never 
agree — he.  resolved  to  be  friendly  towards  hioi. 
Instead  of  joining  in  the  laugh  against  Brown 
for  making  his  house  so  fine,  he  was  sorry  for 
him,  because  he  feared  he  would  never  be  abte 
to  pay  such  a  rent  He  very  kindly  called  upon 
him,  told  him  there  was  business  enough  for 
them  both,  and  gave  him  many  useful  hints  for 
his  going  on.  He  warned  him  to  go  oflener  to 
church  and  seldomer  to  the  Grayfaonnd:  put 
him  in  mind  how  following  the  one  and  forsak- 
ing the  other  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  poor 
master,  and  added  the  fc^owing 

ADVICE  TO  YOUNG  TBADZaMEN. 

Buy  the  beat  goods';  cut  the  work  out  younelf; 
let  the  eye  of  the  master  be  every  where ;  employ 
the  soberest  men ;  avoid  all  the  low  deceits  of 
trade  ;  never  lower  the  credit  of  another  to  raise 
your  own ;  make  short  payments ;  keep  exact  ac- 
counts  ;  avoid  idle  company^  and  be  very  strict 
to  your  word. 

For  a  short  time  things  went  on  swimmingly. 
Brown  was  merry  and  civil.  The  shop  was 
well  situated  for  gossip;  and  every  one  who 
had  something  to  say,  and  nothing  to  do  was 
welcome.  Every  idle  story  was  first  spread,  and 
evory  idle  song  first  sung,  in  Brown's  shop. 
Every  customer  who  came  to  be  measured  was 
promised  that  his  shoes  should  be  done  first 
But  the  misfortune  was,  if  twenty  came  in  a  day 
the  same  promise  was  made  to  all ;  so  that  nine- 
teen  were  disappointed,  and  of  course  affronted. 
He  never  said  no  to  any  one.  It  is  indeed  a 
word  which  it  requires  some  honesty  to  pro- 
nounce. By  all  these  false  promises  he  was 
thought  the  most  obliging  fellow  that  ever  made 
a  shoe.  And  as  he  set  out  on  the  principle  of 
underselling,  people  took  a  mighty  fancy  to  the 
cheap  shop.  And  it  was  agreed  among  all  the 
young  and  giddy,  that  he  would  beat  Stock  hoi- 
low,  and  that  the  old  shop  would  soon  be  knock- 
ed up. 

AH  is  not  gold  that  glistens. 

After  a  fow  months,  however,  folks  began  to 
be  not  quite  so  fond  of  the  cheap  shop;  one 
found  out  that  the  leather  was  bad,  another  that 
the  work  was  slight  Those  who  liked  substan- 
tial goods  went  all  of  them  to  Stock's,  for  they 
said  Brown's  heel  taps  did  not  last  a  week;  his 
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new  boots  let  in  water ;  and  th^  believed  he 
made  hU  soles  of  brown  paper.  Besides,  it  was 
thoQffht  by  most,  that  this  promisingr  all,  and 
keeping  his  word  with  none,  hurt  his  basiness 
as  much  as  any  thing.  Indeed,  I  qaestion,  put- 
ting religion  out  of  the  question,  if  lying  ever 
answers,  even  in  a  political  view. 

Brown  had  what  is  commonly  called  good 
heart ;  that  is,  he  had  a  thonghtless  good  nature, 
and  a  sort  of  feeling  for  the  moment  which  made 
him  VQTj  sorry  when  others  were  in  trouble. 
But  he  was  not  apt  to  put  himself  to  any  incon- 
venience, nor  go  a  step  out  of  bis  way,  nor  give 
up  any  pleasure  to  serve  the  beet  friend  he  had. 
He  loved  fun  ;  and  those  who  do  should  always 
■ee  that  it  be  harmless,  and  that  they  do  not  give 
up  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  a  word  against  innocent  merriment.  I 
like  it  myself.  But  what  the  proverb  says  of 
gold,  may  be  said  of  mirth ;  it  may  bo  bought 
loo  dear.  If  a  young  man  finds  that  «vhat  he 
fancies  is  a  good  joke  may  possibly  offend  God, 
hurt  his  neighbour,  afflict  his  parent,  or  make  a 
modest  girl  blush,  let  him  then  be  assured  it  is 
not  fun,  but  wickedness,  and  he  had  better  let  it 
alone. 

Jack  Brown  then,  as  good  a  heart  as  he  had, 
did  not  know  what  it  was  to  deny  himself  any 
thing.  He  was  so  good-natured  indeed,  that  he 
never  in  his  life  refused  to  make  one  of  a 
jolly  set ;  but  he  was  not  good-natured  enough 
to  consider  that  those  men  whom  he  kept  up  all 
night  roaring  and  laughing,  had  wives  and  chil- 
dren at  home,  who  had  litllo  to  eat,  and  less  to 
wear,  because  they  were  keeping  up  the  charac- 
ter of  merry  fellows,  and  good  hearts  at  the  pub- 
lic house. 

The  Mountebank, 

One  day  he  saw  his  father*s  plough-boy  come 
galloping  up  to  the  door  in  great  haste.  This 
boy  brought  Brown  word  that  his  mother  was 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  his  father  had  sent  his 
own  betft  bay  mare  Smiler,  that  his  son  might 
lose  no  time,  but  set  out  directly  to  see  his  mo- 
ther before  she  died. — Jack  burst  into  tears,  la- 
mented the  danger  of  so  fond  a  mother,  and  all 
the  people  in  the  shop  extolled  his  good  heart. 

He  sent  back  the  boy  directly,  with  a  message 
that  he  would  follow  him  in  half  an  hour,  as 
soon  as  the  mare  had  baited :  for  he  well  knew 
that  his  father  would  not  thank  him  for  any 
baste  he  might  make  if  Smiler  was  hurt 

Jack  accordingly  set  off,  and  rode  with  such 
speed  to  the  next  town,  that  both  himself  and 
Smiler  had  a  mind  to  another  bait.  They  stop- 
ped at  the  Star  :  unluckily  it  was  fair-day,  and 
as  he  was  walking  about  while  Smiler  was  eat- 
ing.her  oats,  a  btU  was  put  into  bis  hand  setting 
forth,  that  on  a  stage  opposite  the  Globe  a  moun- 
tebank  was  showing  away,  and  his  Andrew  per- 
forming the  finest  tricks  that  ever  were  seen. 
He  read — ^he  stood  still — he  went  on — *  It  will 
not  hinder  roe,*  says  he ;  *  Smiler  must  rest ;  snd 
I  shall  see  my  poor  dear  mother  quite  as  soon 
if  I  just  take  a  peep,  as  if  I  sit  moping  at  the 
Star.' 

The  tricks  were  so  merry  that  the  time  seem- 
ed short,  and  when  they  were  over  he  could  not 
forbear  going  into  the  Globe  and  treating  tlieso 


choice  spirits  with  a  bowl  of  punch.  Just  as 
they  were  taking  the  last  glass  Jack  happened 
to  say  that  he  was  the  best  fives  player  in  the 
country.  'That  is  lucky,*  said  the  Andrew, 
*  for  there  is  a  famous  match  now  playing  in  the 
court,  and  you  may  never  again  have  such  an 
opportunity  to  show  your  skill*  Brown  declared 
*■  he  could  not  stay,  for  that  he  had  left  his  horse 
at  the  Star,  and  must  set  off  on  urgent  business.' 
They  now  all  pretended  to  call  his  skill  in  ques- 
tion. This  roused  his  pride,  and  he  thought 
another  half  hour  could  break  no  squares.  Smi- 
ler had  now  had  a  good  feed  of  corn,  and  ho 
would  only  have  to  push  her  on  a  little  more ; 
so  to  it  he  went 

He  won  the  first  game.  This  spurred  him 
on ;  and  he  played  till  it  was  so  dark  they  could 
not  see  a  ball.  Another  bowl  was  called  for 
from  the  winner.  VVagers  and  bets  now  drained 
Brown  not  only  of  all  the  money  he  had  won, 
but  of  all  he  had  in  his  pocket,  bo  that  he  was 
obliged  to  ask  leave  to  go  to  the  house  where 
his  horse  was,  to  borrow  enough  to  discharge 
his  reckoning  at  the  Globe. 

All  these  losses  brought  his  poor  dear  mother 
to  his  mind,  and  he  marched  off  with  rather  a 
heavy  heart  to  borrow  the  money,  and  to  order 
Smiler  out  of  the  stable.  The  landlord  express- 
ed much  surprise  at  seeing  him,  and  the  ostler 
declared  there  was  no  Smiler  there  ;  that  he  had 
been  rode  off  above  two  hours  ago  by  the  merry 
Andrew,  who  said  he  come  by  order  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  Brown,  to  fetch  him  to  the  Globe,  and  to 
pay  for  his  feed.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the 
neatest  tricks  the  Andrew  ever  performed,  for 
he  made  such  a  clean  conveyance  of  Smiler, 
that  neither  Jack  nor  his  father  ever  heard  of 
her  again. 

It  was  night :  no  one  could  tell  what  road  the 
Andrew  took,  and  it  was  another  hour  or  two 
before  an  advertisement  could  be  drawn  up  for 
apprehending  the  horsc-stealer.  Jack  had  some 
doubts  whether  he  should  go  on  or  return  back. 
He  knew  that  though  his  father  might  fear  his 
wife  most,  yet  he  loved  Smiler  best.  At  length 
he  took  that  courage  from  a  glass  of  brandy 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  from  a  hearty  re- 
pentance, and  he  resolved  to  pursue  his  journey. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave  his  watch  and  silver 
buckles  in  pawn  for  a  little  old  hack  which  was 
nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  and  would  hardly 
trot  three  miles  an  hour. 

He  knocked  at  his  fathcr*8  door  about  five  in 
the  morning.  The  family  were  all  up. — ^Ha 
asked  the  boy  who  opened  the  door  how  his 
mother  was  7  *  She  is  dead,*  said  the  boy  ;  *■  she 
died  yesterday  afleriioon.*  Here  Jack*s  heart 
smote  him,  and  he  cried  aloud,  partly  from  grief, 
but  more  from  the  rejiroaches  of  his  own  con- 
science, for  he  found  by  computing  the  hours, 
that  had  he  come  straight  on,  he  should  have 
been  in  time  to  receive  his  mother's  blesing. 

The  farmer  now  came  from  within,  *  I  hear 
Smiler*8  step.  Is  Jack  come  7' — *  Yes,  father,* 
said  Jack,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Then,*  cried  the 
farmer,  *  run  every  man  and  boy  of  you  and 
take  care  of  the  mare.  Tom,  do  thou  go  and 
rub  her  down ;  Jem,  run  and  get  her  a  good 
feed  of  corn.  Be  sure  walk  her  about  that  she 
may  not  catch  cold.*    Young  Brown  eame  in. 
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'  Are  you  not  an  undutifol  dog  7  said  the  father; 
*  joQ  might  have  been  here  twelve  hours  ago. 
y  oar  mother  ooald  not  die  in  peace  without  see. 
ing  yoQ.  She  said  it  was  cruel  return  for  all 
her  rondnesa  that  you  could  not  make  a  little 
haste  to  see  her ;  but  it  was  always  so,  for  she 
had  wronged  her  other  children  to  help  you,  and 
this  was  her  reward.*  Brown  sobbed  out  a  few 
words,  but  his  fiither  replied,  *  Never  cry  Jack, 
for  the  boy  told  me  that  it  was  out  of  regard  for 
Smiler,  that  you  were  not  here  as  soon  as  he 
was ;  and  if  *twas  your  over  care  of  her,  why 
there's  no  great  harm  done.  You  could  not 
have  saved  your  poor  mother,  and  vou  might 
have  hurt  the  mare.*  Here  Jack's  (double  guilt 
flew  into  his  face.  He  knew  that  his  father  was 
▼ery  covetous,  and  had  lived  on  bad  terms  with 
his  wife ;  and  also  that  his  own  unkindncss  to 
her  had  betti  forgiven  by  him  out  of  love  to  the 
horse ;  but  To  break  to  him  how  he  had  lost  that 
horse  through  his  own  folly  and  want  of  feeling, 
was  more  than  Jack  had  courage  to  do.  The 
old  man,  however,  soon  got  at  the  truth,  and  no 
words  can  describe  his  fury.  Forgetting  that 
his  wife  lay  dead  above  stairs,  ho  abused  his  son 
in  a  way  not  fit  to  be  repeated  ;  and  though  his 
covetousness  had  just  before  found  .an  excuse 
for  a  favourite  son  neglecting  to  visit  a  dying 
parent,  yet  he  now  vented  his  rage  against  Jack 
as  an  unnatural  brute,  whom  he  would  cut  off 
with  a  shilling,  and  bade  him  never  see  his  face 
again. 

Jack  was  not  allowed  to  attend  his  mother*s 
funeral,  which  was  a  real  grief  to  him ;  nor 
would  his  father  advance  even  the  little  money 
which  was  needful  to  redeem  his  things  at  the 
Star.  He  had  now  no  fond  mother  to  assist 
him,  and  he  set  out  on  his  return  home  on  his 
borrowed  hack,  full  of  grief.  He  had  the  added 
mortification  of  knowing,  that  he  had  also  lost 
by  his  folly  a  little  hoard  of  money  which  his 
mother  had  saved  up  for  him. 

When  Brown  got  back  to  his  own  town  he 
feund  that  the  story  of  Smiler  and  the  Andrew 
bad  got  thither  before  him,  and  it  was  thought  a 
very  good  joke  at  the  Grayhound.  He  soon  re- 
covered his  spirits  as  far  as  related  to  the  horse, 
but  as  to  his  behaviour  to  his  dying  mother  it 
troubled  him  at  times  to  the  last  day  of  his  life, 
though  he  did  all  he  could  to  forget  it  He  did 
not  however  go  on  at  all  better,  nor  did  he  en. 
gage  in  one  frolic  the  less  for  what  had  passed 
at  the  Globe ;  his  good  heart  continually  betray, 
ed  him  into  acts  of  levity  and  vanity. 

Jack  began  at  length  to  feel  the  reverse  of 
that  proverb.  Keep  your  $hop  and  your  shop  will 
keep  you.  He  had  neglected  his  customers,  and 
they  forsook  him.  Quarter-day  came  round; 
there  was  much  to  pay  and  little  to  receive.  He 
owed  two  years'  rent  He  was  in  arrears  to  his 
men  for  wages.  He  had  a  long  account  with 
his  currier.  It  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  his  father. 
He  had  now  no  mother.  Stock  was  the  only 
true  friend  he  had  in  the  world,  and  had  helpad 
him  out  of  many  petty  scrapes,  but  he  knew 
Stock  would  advance  no  money  in  so  hopeless  a 
case.  Duns  came  fast  about  him.  He  nimed  a 
speedy  day  for  payment ;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  the  house,  and  the  danger  put  off  to 
a  little  distance,  he  forgot  every  promise,  was  as 


merry  as  over,  and  run  the  same  round  c/C 
thoughtless  gaiety.  Whenever  ho  was  in  trou. 
ble  Stock  did  not  shun  him,  because  that  was 
the  moment  to  throw  in  a  little  good  advioe.  He 
one  day  asked  him  if  he  always  intended  to  go 
on  in  this  course  7*  *No,  said  he,  *  I  am  re> 
solved  by  and  by  to  reform,  grow  sober,  and  go 
to  church.  Why  I  am  but  five  and  twenty, 
man,  I  am  stout  and  healthy,  and  likely  to  live 
long ;  I  can  repent,  and  grow  melancholy  and 
good  at  any  time.* 

*  Oh  Jack  !*  said  Stock,  *don*t  cheat  thyself 
with  that  false  hope.  What  thou  dost  intend  to 
do,  do  quickly.  Did'st  thou  never  read  about 
the  heart  growing  hardened  by  long  indulgeneo 
in  sin  ?  Some  folk,  who  pretend  U3  mean  well, 
show  that  they  mean  nothing  at  all,  by  never 
beginning  to  put  their  good  resolutions  into 
practice ;  which  made  a  wise  man  onoe  say, 
that  hell  is  paved  with  good  intentions.  We 
cannot  repent  when  we  please.  It  i$  the  good- 
nest  of  Chd  which  leadeth  us  to  r^etUanceJ* 

*  I  am  sure,*  replied  Jack,  ^  I  am  no  one's  ene- 
my but  my  own.* 

'It  is  as  foolish,*  said  Stock,  *  to  say  a  bad 
man  is  no  one's  enemy  but  his  own,  as  that  a 
good  man  is  no  one's  friend  but  his  own.  There 
IS  no  such  neutral  character.  A  bad  man  cor- 
rupts or  offends  all  within  reach  of  his  example, 
just  as  a  good  man  benefits  or  instructs  all  with- 
in the  sphere  of  his  influence.  And  there  is  no 
time  when  we  can  say  that  this  transmitted  good 
and  evil  will  end.  A  wicked  man  may  be  punish- 
ed for  sins  he  never  committed  himself,  if  he 
has  been  the  cause  of  sin  in  others,  as  surely  as 
a  saint  will  be  rewarded  for  more  good  deeds 
that  he  himself  has  done,  even  for  the  virtues 
and  good  actions  of  all  those  who'  are  made 
better  by  his  instruction,  his  example,  or  his 
writings.'  *» 

Michaelmas-dav  was  at  hand.  The  landlord 
declared  he  would  be  pat  off  no  longer,  but 
would  seize  for  rent  if  it  was  not  paid  him  on 
that  day,  as  well  as  for  a  considerable  sum  due 
to  him  for  leather.  Brown  at  last  began  to  be 
frightened.  He  applied  to  Stock  to  be  bound 
for  him.  This,  Stock  flatly  refused.  Brown 
now  began  to  dread  the  horrors  of  a  jail,  and 
really  seemed  so  very  contrite,  and  made  so  ma- 
ny vows  and  promises  of  amendment,  that  at 
length  Stock  was  prevailed  on,  together  with 
two  or  three  of  Brown's  other  friends,  to  advance 
each  a  small  sum  of  money  to  quiet  the  landlord, 
Brown  promising  to  make  over  to  them  every 
part  of  his  stock,  and  to  be  guided  in  future  b^ 
their  advice,  declaring  that  he  would  turn  over 
a  new  leaf,  and  follow  Mr.  Stock's  example,  as 
well  as  his  direction  in  every  thing. 

Stock's  good  nature  was  at  length  wrought 
upon,  and  ne  raised  the  money.  The  iruth  is, 
he  did  not  know  the  worst,  nor  how  deeply 
Brown  was  involved.  Brown  joyfully  set  out  on 
the  very  quarter-day  to  a  town  at  some  distance, 
to  carry  his  landlord  this  money,  raised  by  the 
imprudent  kindness  of  his  friend.  At  his  de. 
parture  Stock  put  him  in  mind  of  the  old  story 
of  Smiler  and  the  Merry  Andrew,  and  ho  pro- 
mised of  his  own  head  that  he  would  not  even 
call  at  a  public  house  till  he  had  paid  tho 
money. 
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.  Re  WIS  u  good  u  his  word.  He  yory  tri- 
umphtntly  passed  by  several  He  stopped  a 
little  iinder  the  window  of  one  where  the  sounds 
of  merriment  and  loud  laughter  caught  his  ear. 
At  another  he  heard  the  enticing  notes  of  a  fiddle 
and  the  light  heels  of  the  merry  dancers.  Here 
his  heart  had  well  nigh  failed  him,  but  the  dread 
of  a  jail  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  he  feared 
almost  as  much,  Mr.  Stock's  anger  on  the  other, 
spurred  htm  on ;  and  he  valued  himself  not  a 
little  at  having  got  the  better  of  this  temptation. 
He  felt  quite  happy  when  he  found  he  had 
reached  the  door  of  his  landlord  without  having 
yielded  to  one  idle  inclination. 

He  knocked  at  the  door.  The  maid  who  open- 
ed it  said  her  master  was  not  at  home.  '  I  am 
sorry  for  it,*  said  he,  strutting  about ;  and  with 
a  boasting  air  he  took  out  his  money.  *  I  want 
to  pay  him  my  rent :  he  needed  not  to  have  been 
afraid  of  me.*  The  servant,  who  knew  her  mas- 
ter was  very  much  afraid  of  him^  desired  him  to 
walk  in,  (or  he^aater  would  be  at  home  in  half 
an  hour.  *  I  will  call  again,*  said  he  ;  *  but  no, 
let  him  call  on  me,  and  the  sooner  the  better :  I 
shall  be  at  the  Blue  Posts.*  While  he  had  been 
talking  he  took  care  to  open  his  black  leather 
case,  and  to  display  the  bank  bills  to  the  servant, 
and  then,  in  a  swaggering  way,  he  put  up  his 
money  and  marched  off  to  the  Blue  Posts. 

He  was  by  this  time  quite  proud  of  his  own 
resolution,  and  having  tendered  the  money,  and 
beine  clear  in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  the 
landlord*s  own  fault  and  not  his  that  it  was  not 
paid,  he  went  to  refresh  himself  at  the  Blue 
rosts.  In  a  barn  belonging  to  this  public  house 
a  set  of  strollers  were  just  going  to  perform  some 
of  that  sing-sonff  ribaldry  by  which  oar  villages 
are  corrupted,  the  laws  broken,  and  that  money 
drawn  from  the  poor  for  pleasure,  which  is 
wanted  by  their  families  for  bread.  The  name 
of  the  last  new  Song  which  made  part  of  the  en- 
tertainment, made  him  think  himself  in  high 
luck,  that  he  should  have  just  that  half  hour  to 
spare.  He  went  into  the  barn,  but  was  too  much 
delighted  with  the  actor,  who  sung  his  favourite 
Bong,  to  remain  a  quiet  hearer.  He  leaped  out 
of  the  pit,  and  got  behind  the  two  ragged  blan- 
kets which  served  for  a  curtain.  He  sung  so 
much  better  than  the  actors  themselves,  that 
they  praised  and  admired  him  toa  de|rree  which 
awakened  all  his  vanity.  Ho  was  so  intoxicated 
with  their  flattery,  that  he  could  do  no  less  than 
invite  them  all  to  supper,  an  invitation  which 
they  were  too  hungry  not  to  accept 

He  did  not,  however,  quite  forget  his  appoint- 
ment with  his  landlord  ;  but  the  half  hour  was 
long  since  past  by.  *And  so,*  says  he,  *  as  I 
know  he  is  a  mean  curmudgeon,  who  goes  to 
bed  by  daylight  to  save  candles,  it  will  be  too 
late  to  speak  with  him  to-night ;  besides,  let 
him  call  upon  me ;  it  is  his  business  and  not 
mine.  I  lefl  word  where  I  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
money  is  ready,  and  if  I  don*t  pay  him  to-night, 
I  can  do  it  before  breakfast.* 

By  the  time  these  firm  resolutions  were  made, 
supper  was  ready.  There  never  was  a  more 
jolly  evening.  Ale  and  punch  were  as  plenty 
as  water.  The  actors  saw  what  a  vain  fellow 
was  fbasting  them ;  and  as  they  wanted  victuals, 
and  he  wanted  flattery,  the  business  was  soon 


settled.  They  ate,  and  Brown  sung.  They 
pretended  to  be  in  raptures.  Singing  promoted 
drinking,  and  every  fresh  glass  produced  a  song 
or  a  story  still  more  merry  than  the  former. 
Before  morning,  the  players,  who  were  engaged 
to  act  in  another  barn  a  dozen  miles  o^  stole 
away  quietly.  Brown  having  dropt  asleep  they 
lefl  him  to  finish  his  nap  by  himself.  As  to  him 
his  dreams  were  gay  and  pleasant,  and  the 
house  being  quite  still,  he  slept  comfortably  till 
morning. 

As  soon  as  he  had  breakfasted,  the  business 
of  the  night  before  popped  into  his  head.  He 
set  off  once  more  to  his  landlord's  in  high  spirits, 
ffaily  sinking  by  the  way,  scraps  of  all  the  tunes 
he  had  picked  up  the  night  before  from  his  new 
friends.  The  landlord  opened  the  door  himself 
and  reproached  him  with  no  small  surliness  for 
not  having  kept  his  word  with  him  the  evening 
before,  adding,  tliat  be  supposed  he  was  come 
now  with  some  more  of  his  shallow  excuses. 
Brown  put  on  all  that  haughtiness  which  is  com- 
mon to  people  who  being  generally  apt  to  be  in 
the  wron^,  happen  to  catch  themselves  doing  a 
right  action;  he  looked  big,  as  some 'sort  of 
people  do  when  they  have  money  to  pay.  *  You 
need  not  have  been  so  anxious  about  your  mo- 
ney,' said  he,  *  I  was  not  going  to  break  or  rua 
away.'  The  landlord  weU  knew  this  was  the 
common  language  of  those  who  are  ready  to  do 
both.  Brown  haughtily  added,  *  You  shall  see 
I  am  a  man  of  my  word ;  give  me  a  receipt.* 
The  landlord  had  it  ready  and  gave  it  him. 

Brown  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  his  black 
leathern  case  in  which  the  bills  were ;  he  felt, 
be  searched,  he  examined,  first  one  pocket,  then 
the  other ;  then  both  waistcoat  pockets,  but  no 
leather  case  could  he  fiud.  He  looked  terrified. 
It  was  indeed  the  face  of  real  terror,  but  the 
landlord  conceived  it  to  be  that  of  guilt,  and 
abused  him  heartily  for  putting  his  old  tricks 
upon  him ;  he  swore  he  would  not  be  imposed 
upon  any  longer ;  the  money  or  a  jail — ^there 
lay  his  choice. 

Brown  protested  for  once  with  great  truth, 
that  be  had  no  intention  to  deceive;  declared 
that  he  had  actually  brought  the  money,  and 
knew  not  what  was  become  of  it ;  but  the  tiling 
was  far  too  unlikely  to  gain  credit  Brown  now 
called  to  mind  that  he  had  fallen  asleep  on  the 
settle  in  the  room  where  they  had  supped.  This 
raised  his  spirits ;  for  he  had  no  doubt  but  the 
case  had  fallen  out  of  his  pocket ;  he  said  ho 
would  step  to  the  public  house  and  search  for  it, 
and  would  be  back  directly.  Not  one  word  of 
this  did  the  landlord  believe,  so  inconvenient  is 
it  to  have  a  bad  character.  He  swore  Brown 
should  not  stir  out  of  his  house  without  a  eon- 
stable,  and  made  him  wait  while  he  sent  for  one. 
Brown,  guarded  by  the  constable,  went  back  to 
the  Blue  Posts,  the  landlord  charging  the  ofiicer 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  culprit.  The  caution 
was  needless ;  Brown  had  not  the  least  design 
of  running  away,  so  firmly  persuaded  was  he 
that  he  should  find  his  leatner  case. 

But  who  can  paint  his  dismay,  when  no  tale 
or  tidings  of  the  leather  case  could  be  had! 
The  master,  the  mistress,  the  boy,  the  maid  of 
the  public  house  all  protested  tliey  were  inno- 
cent    His  suspicions  soon  fell  on  the  strollers 
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with  whom  he  had  passed  the  night ;  and  he  now 
foand  out  for  the  first  time,  that  a  merry  even- 
ing did  not  always  produce  a  happy  morn  in  |r.  He 
obtained  a  warrant,  and  proper  officers  were  sent 
in  pursuit  of  tlie  strollers.  No  one,  however, 
believed  he  had  really  lost  any  thing ;  and  as 
he  had  not  a  shilling  left  to  defray  the  expensive 
treat  he  had  given,  the  master  of  the  inn  agreed 
with  the  other  landlord  in  thinking  this  story 
was  a  trick  to  defraud  them  both,  and  Brown 
remained  in  close  custody.  At  length  the 
officerH  returned,  who  said  they  had  been  ob. 
liged  to  let  the  strollers  go,  as  they  could  not 
fix  the  charge  on  any  one,  and  they  had  offered 
to  swear  before  a  justice  that  they  had  seen  no- 
thing of  the  leasher  case.  It  was  at  length 
agreed  that  as  he  had  passed  the  evening  in  a 
crowded  barn,  he  had  probably  been  robbed 
there,  if  at  all ;  and  among  so  many,  who  could 
pretend  to  guess  at  the  thief  7 

Brown  raved  like  a  madman ;  he  cried,  tore 
his  hair,  and  said  he  was  ruined  forever.  The 
abusive  language  of  his  old  landlord,  and  his 
new  creditor  at  the  Blue  Posts,  did  not  lighten 
his  sorrow.  His  landlord  would  be  put  off  no 
longer.  Brown  declared  he  could  neither  find 
bail  nor  raise  another  shilling ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  forms  of  law  were  made  out,  he  was  sent  to 
the  county  jail. 

Here  it  might  have  been  expected  that  hard 
living  and  much  leisure  would  have  brou;rht 
him  to  reflect  a  little  on  his  past  follies.  But 
his  heart  was  not  truly  touched.  The  chief 
thing  which  grieved  him  at  first  was,  his  hav. 
ing  abused  the  kindnoMs  of  Stock,  for  to  him  he 
should  appear  guilty  of  a  real  fraud,  where  he 
had  indeed  been  only  vain,  idle,  and  imprudent 
And  it  is  worth  while  hero  to  remark,  that 
Tanity,  idleness,  and  imprudence,  often  bring  a 
man  to  utter  ruin  both  of  soul  and  body,  though 
silly  people  do  not  put  them  in  the  catalogue  of 
heavy  sins,  and  those  who  indulge  in  them  are 
oflen  reckoned  honest,  merry  fellows,  with  the 
best  hearts  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  had  room  to  tell  my  readers  what 
befel  Jack  in  bis  present  doleful  habitation,  and 
what  became  of  him  afterwards.  I  promise 
them,  however,  that  they  shall  certainly  know 
the  first  of  next  month,  when  I  hope  they  will 
not  forget  to  inquire  for  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Shoemakers,  or  Jack  Brown  in  prison 


PART  IV. 

Jack  Brown  in  Prison, 

Brown  was  no  sooner  lodged  in  his  doleful 
habitation,  and  a  little  recovered  from  his  first 
surprise,  than  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  friend 
Stock  the  whole  history  of  the  transaction.  Mr. 
Stock,  who  had  long  known  the  exceeding  light- 
ness and  dissipation  of  his  mind,  did  not  so  ut- 
terly disbelieve  the  story  as  all  the  other  credi. 
tors  did.  To  speak  the  truth.  Stock  was  the 
only  one  among  them  who  had  good  sense 
enough  to  know,  that  a  man  may  be  completely 
ruined,  both  in  what  relates  to  his  property  and 
his  soul,  without  committing  Old  Biulev  crimes. 


He  well  knew  that  idleness,  vanity,  and  the 
love  of  pleasure,  as  it  is  falsely  called,  will  bring 
a  man  to  a  morsel  of  bread,  as  surely  as  those 
things  which  are  reckoned  much  greater  sins: 
and  that  they  undermine  his  principles  as  cer- 
tainly, though  not  quite  so  fast 

Stock  was  too  angry  with  what  had  happened 
to  answer  Brown*s  Tetter,  or  to  seem  to  take  the 
least  notice  of  him.  However,  he  kindly  and 
secretly,  undertook  a  journey  to  the  hard-heart- 
ed  old  farmer,  Brown's  father,  to  intercede  with 
him,  and  to  see  if  he  would  do  any  thinff  for  his 
son.  Stock  did  not  pretend  to  excuse  Jack,  or 
even  to  lessen  his  offences ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of 
his  never  to  disguise  truth  or  to  palliate  wicked- 
ness.  Sin  was  still  sin  in  his  eyes,  though  it  were 
committed  by  his  best  friend ;  but  though  he 
would  not  souen  the  sin,  he  felt  tenderly  for  the 
sinner.  He  pleaded  with  the  old  farmer  on  the 
ground,  that  his  son*s  idleness  and  other  vices 
would  firather  fresh  strength  in  a  jail.  He  told 
him,  that  the  loose  and  worthless  oompanj 
which  he  would  there  keep,  would  harden  him 
in  vice,  and  if  he  was  now  wicked,  he  might 
there  become  irreclaimable. 

But  all  his  pleas  were  urged  in  vain.  The  far- 
mer was  not  to  be  moved,  indeed  he  argued  with 
some  justice,  that  he  ought  not  to  make  his  in. 
dustrious  children  beggars  to  save  one  rogue 
from  the  gallows.  Mr.  Stock  allowed  the  force 
of  his  reasoning,  though  he  saw  the  father  was 
less  influenced  by  this  principle  of  justice  than 
by  resentment  on  account  of  the  old  story  of 
Smilcr.  People,  indeed,  should  take  care  that 
what  appears  in  their  conduct  to  proceed  from 
justice,  docs  not  really  proceed  from  revenue. 
Wiser  men  than  farmer  Brown  often  deceive 
themselves,  and  fancy  they  act  on  better  prin- 
ciples than  they  really  do,  for  want  of  looking 
a  little  more  closely  into  their  own  hearts,  and 
putting  down  every  action  to  its  true  motive. 
When  we  are  praying  against  deceit  we  should 
not  forget  to  take  self-deceit  into  the  account 

Mr.  Stock  at  length  wrote  to  poor  Jack ;  not 
to  ofier  him  any  help,  that  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  but  to  exhort  him  to  repent  of  his  evil 
ways ;  to  lay  before  him  the  sins  of  his  past 
life,  and  to  advise  him  to  convert  the  present 
punishment  into  a  benefit,  by  humbling  himself 
before  God.  He  offered  his  interest  to  get  his 
place  of  confinement  exchanged  for  one  of  those 
improved  prisons,  where  solitude  and  labour 
have  been  made  the  happy  instruments  of  bring- 
ing many  to  a  better  way  of  thinking,  and  end* 
ed  by  saying,  that  if  he  ever  gave  any  solid  signs 
of  real  amendment  he  would  still  be  his  friend, 
in  spite  of  all  that  was  past 

If  Mr.  Stock  had  sent  him  a  good  sum  of 
money  to  procure  his  liberty,  or  even  to  make 
merry  with  his  wretched  companions.  Jack 
would  have  thought  him  a  friend  indeed.  But 
to  send  him  nothing  but  dry  advice,  and  a  few 
words  of  empty  comfort,  was,  he  thought,  but  a 
cheap  shabby  way  of  showing  his  kindness. 
Unluckily  the  letter  came  just  as  he  was  going 
to  sit  down  to  one  of  those  direful  merry-mak- 
ings which  arc  oflen  carried  on  with  brutal  riot 
within  the  doleful  walls  of  a  jail  on  the  entrance 
of  a  new  prisoner,  who  is  often  expected  to  give 
a  feast  to  the  rest 
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Wbvn  bis  companions  were  heated  with  gin ; 
*Now,'  said  Jack,  *  Vl\  treat  you  with  a  sermon, 
Bad  a  very  pretty  preachment  it  is.*  So  saying, 
he  took  oat  Mr.  Stock^s  kind  and  pious  letter, 
and  was  delighted  at  the  bursts  of  laughter  it 
produced.  *  what  a  canting  dog  !*  said  one. 
'Repentance,  indeed !* cried  Tom  Crew;  *No, 
no.  Jack,  tell  this  hypocritical  rogue  that  if  we 
have  lost  our  liberty,  it  is  only  for  having  been 
jolly,  hearty  fellows,  and  we  have  more  spirit 
than  to  repent  of  that  I  hope  :  all  the  harm  we 
have  done  is  living  a  little  too  fast,  like  honest 
bocks  as  we  are. — *  Ay,  ay,'  said  jolly  George, 
*  had  we  been  such  sneaking  miserly  fellows  as 
Stock,  we  need  not  have  come  hither.  But  if 
the  ill  nature  of  the  laws  has  been  so  cruel  as  to 
clap  up  such  fine  hearty  blades,  we  are  no  felons 
however.  We  are  afVaid  of  no  Jack  Ketch ;  and 
I  see  no  cause  to  repent  of  any  sin  that's  ifot 
hanging  matter.  As  to  those  who  are  thrust 
into  the  condemned  hole  indeed,  and  have  but  a 
few  hours  to  live,  they  mu$t  see  the  parson,  and 
hear  a  sermon,  and  such  stuff.  But  I  do  not 
know  what  such  stout  young  fellows  as  we  are 
have  to  do  with  repentance.  And  so.  Jack,  let 
us  have  that  rare  new  catch  which  yon  learnt 
of  the  strollers  that  merry  night  when  you  lost 
your  pocket-book.' 

This  thoughtless  youth  soon  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  power  of  evil  company,  and  of  the 
quick  progress  of  the  heart  of  a  sinner  from  bad 
to  worse.  Brown,  who  always  wanted  principle, 
soon  gre  w  to  want  feeling  aluo.  He  joined  in 
the  laugh  which  was  raised  against  Stock,  and 
told  many  good  stones,  as  they  were  called,  in 
derision  of  the  piety,  sobriety,  and  self-denial  of 
his  old  friend.  He  lost  every  day  somewhat  of 
those  small  remains  of  shame  and  decency 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  to  the  prison. 
He  even  grew  reconciled  to  this  wretched  way 
of  life,  and  the  want  of  money  seemed  to  him 
the  heaviest  evil  in  the  life  of  a  jail. 

Mr.  Stock  finding  from  the  jailer  that  hie 
letter  had  been  treated  with  ridicule,  would  not 
write  to  him  any  more.  He  did  not  come  to 
see  him  nor  send  him  any  assistance,  thinking 
it  right  to  let  him  suffer  that  want  which  his 
▼ices  had  brought  upon  him.  But  as  he  still 
hoped  that  the  time  would  come  when  he  might 
be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  evil  courses,  he 
continued  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  by  means 
of  the  jailer,  who  was  an  honest,  kind-hearted 
man. 

Brown  spent  one  part  of  his  time  in  thought- 
less riot,  and  the  other  in  gloomy  sadness.  Com- 
pany kept  up  his  spirits ;  with  his  new  friends 
he  contrived  to  drown  thought;  but  when  he 
was  alone  he  began  to  find  that  a  merry  fellow, 
when  deprived  of  his  companions  and  his  liquor, 
is  oflen  a  most  forlorn  wretch.  Then  It  is  that 
even  a  merry  fellow  says.  Of  laughter^  vohtU  is 
it  ?  and  of  mirth,  it  is  madness. 

As  he  contrived,  however,  to  be  as  little  alone 
as  possible  his  gaiety  was  commonly  uppermost 
tin  that  loathsome  distemper,  called  the  jail 
fever,  broke  out  in  the  prison.  Tom  Crew,  the 
ringleader  in  all  their  evil  practices,  was  first 
seized  with  it.  Jack  staid  a  little  while  with 
his  comrade  to  assist  and  divert  him,  but  of 
CBsistanoe  he  could  give  little,  and  the  yctj 


thought  of  diversion  was  now  turned  into  horror. 
He  soon  caught  the  distemper,  and  that  in  so 
dreadful  a  degree,  that  his  life  was  in  great 
danger.  Of  those  who  remained  in  health  not 
a  soul  came  near  him,  tho«gh  he  shared  his  last 
farthing  with  them.  He  had  just  sense  enough 
lefl  to  feel  this  cruelty.  Poor  fellow  I  he  did 
not  know  before,  that  the  friendship  of  the 
worldly  is  at  an  end  when  there  is  no  more  drink 
or  diversion  to  be  had.  He  lay  in  the  most  de- 
plorable condition  ;  his  body  tormented  with  a 
dreadful  disease,  and  his  soul  terrified  and 
amazed  at  the  approach  of  death:  that  death 
which  he  thought  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  of 
which  his  comrades  had  so  oflen  assured  him 
that  a  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  was  is  no 
danger.  Poor  Jack !  1  cannot  help  feeling  for 
him.  Without  a  shilling  I  without  a  friend  !  with- 
out one  comfort  respecting  this  world,  and,  what 
is  far  more  terrible,  without  one  hope  respect- 
ing the  nexL 

Let  not  the  young  reader  fancy  that  Brown^s 
misery  arose  entirely  from  hil  altered  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  merely  his  being  in  want, 
and  sick,  and  in  prison,  which  made  his  condi- 
tion  so  desperate.  Many  an  honest  man  un- 
justly accused,  many  a  persecuted  saint,  many 
a  holy  martyr  has  enjoyed  sometimes  more 
peace  and  content  in  a  prison  than  wicked  men 
have  ever  tasted  in  the  height  of  their  pros- 
perity. But  to  any  such  comforts,  to  any  com- 
fort at  all,  poor  Jack  was  an  utter  stranger. 

A  christian  friend  generally  comes  forward 
at  the  very  time  when  worldly  friends  forsake 
the  wretched.  The  other  prisoners  would  not 
come  near  Brown,  though  he  had  oflen  enter- 
tained, and  had  never  offended  them  ;  even  his 
own  father  was  not  moved  with  his  sad  condi- 
tion. When  Mr.  Stock  informed  him  of  it,  be 
answered,  *  *Tis  no  more  than  he  deserves.  Ab 
he  brews  so  he  must  bake.  He  has  made  his 
own  bed,  and  let  him  lie  in  it'  The  hard  old 
man  had  ever  at  his  tongue's  end  some  proverb 
of  hardness,  or  frugality,  which  he  contrived  to 
turn  in  such  a  way  as  to  excuse  himself. 

We  shall  now  see  how  Mr.  Stock  behav- 
ed. He  had  his  fkvouri^  sayings  too;  but 
they  were  chiefly  on  the  side  of  kindness, 
mercy,  or  some  other  virtue.  *  I  must  not,' 
said  he,  *  pretend  to  call  myself  a  Christian,  if 
I  do  not  requite  evil  with  good.*  When  he  re- 
ceived the  jailer's  letter  with  the  account  of 
Brown's  sad  condition.  Will  Simpson  and  Tom- 
my  Williams  began  to  compliment  him  on  his 
own  wisdom  and  prudence,  by  which  he  had 
escaped  Brown's  misfbrtunea.  He  only  gravely 
said,  *'  Blessed  be  God  that  I  am  not  in  the  same 
misery.  It  is  He  who  has  made  us  to  differ. 
But  for  his  grace  I  might  have  been  in  no  bet- 
ter condition. — Now  Brown  is  brought  low  by 
the  hand  of  Grod,  it  is  my  time  to  go  to  him.* 
*  What,  you  !'  said  Will,  *  whom  he  cheated"  of 
your  money  ?' — *  This  is  not  a  time  to  remem- 
ber injuries,'  said  Mr.  Stock.  *  How  can  I  ask 
forgiveness  for  my  own  sins,  if  I  withhold  for- 
giveness from  him  '/*  So  saying,  he  ordered  his 
horse,  and  set  off  to  see  poor  Brown  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  his  was  a  religion  not  of  words  but  of 
deeds. 

Stock's  heart  nearly  failed  him  as  he  passed 
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through  the  prlflon.  The  groans  of  the  tick  and 
djing,  and,  what  to  such  a  heart  as  hia  was  still 
more  moving,  the  brutal  merriment  of  t>ie 
healthy  in  such  a  place,  pierced  his  very  soul. 
Many  a  silent  prayer  did  he  put  up  as  he  passed 
along,  that  God  would  yet  be  pleased  to  touch 
their  hearts,  and  that  now  (during  this  infec. 
tious  sickness)  might  be  the  accepted  time.  The 
jailer  observed  him  drop  a  tear,  and  asked  the 
cause.  *  I  cannot  forget,  said  he, '  that  the  most 
dissolute  of  these  men  is  still  my  fellow  creature. 
The  same  God  made  them ;  the  same  Saviour 
died  for  them ;  how  then  can  I  hate  the  worst 
of  them  7  With  my  advantages  they  might  have 
been  much  better  than  I  am ;  without  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  my  good  minister's  instructions, 
I  might  have  been  worse  than  the  worst  of  these. 
I  have  no  cause  for  pride,  much  for  thankful- 
ness ;  *  Let  us  not  he  nigh'minded^  hutfear,^ 

It  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone  to  have 
seen  poor  miserable  Jack  Brown  lying  on  his 
wretched  bed,  hie  face  so  changed  by  pain,  po- 
verty, dirt,  and  sorrow,  that  he  could  hardly  be 
known  for  that  merry  soul  of  a  jack-boot,  as  he 
used  to  be  proud  to  bear  himself  called.  His 
CToans  were  so  piteous  that  it  made  Mr.  Stock*s 
heart  ache.  He  kindly  took  him  by  the  hand, 
though  he  knew  the  distemper  was  catching. — 
*  How  dost  do.  Jack  7*  said  he,  *  dost  know  me  7* 
Brown  shook  his  head  and  said,  fiiintly,  *  Know 
you  7  ay,  that  I  do.  I  am  sure  I  have  but  one 
friend  in  the  world  who  would  come  to  see  me 
in  this  woeful  condition.  O  James  !  what  have 
I  brought  mvself  to  1  What  will  become  of  mv 
poor  soul  7  I  dare  not  look  back,  for  that  is  all 
sin ;  nor  forward,  for  that  is  all  misery  and  woe.* 

Mr.  Stock  spake  kindly  to  him,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  cheer  him  with  false  comfort,  as  is 
too  often  done.  '  I  am  ashamM  to  see  you  in 
this  dirty  place,*  says  Brown.  *  As  to  the  place, 
Jack,*  replied  the  other,  *  if  it  has  helped  to 
bring  you  tu  a  sense  of  your  past  offences,  it 
will  be  no  bad  place  for  you.  I  am  heartily  sorry 
for  your  distress  and  your  sickness ;  but  if  it 
should  please  God  by  them  to  open  your  eyes, 
and  to  show  you  that  sin  is  a  greater  evil  than 
the  prison  to  which  it  has  brought  you,  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  had  rather  see  you  in  this  hum- 
bio  penitent  state,  lying  on  this  dirt^  bed,  in  this 
dismal  prison,  than  roaring  and  rioting  at  the 
Grayhound,  the  king  of  the  company,  with 
handsome  clothes  on  your  back,  and  plenty  of 
money  in  your  pocket.* 

Brown  wept  bitterly,  and  squeezed  his  hand, 
but  was  too  weak  to  say  much.  Mr.  Stock  then 
desired  the  jailor  to  let  him  have  such  things  as 
were  needful,  and  he  would  pay  for  them.  He 
would  not  leave  the  poor  fellow  till  he  had  given 
him,  with  his  own  hands,  some  broth  whica  the 
jailor  had  got  ready  fbr  him,  and  some  medi- 
cines which  the  doctor  had  sent  All  this  kind- 
ness cut  Brown  to  the  heart  He  was  just  able 
to  sob  out,  *  My  unnatural  father  leaves  me  to 
perish,  and  my  injured  friend  is  more  than  a 
father  to  me.*  Stock  told  him  that  one  proof  he 
must  give  of  his  repentance,  was,  that  he  must 
forgive  his  fHl^er,  whose  provocation  had  been 
very  great  He  then  said  he  would  leave  him 
Cbr  the  present  to  take  some  rest,  and  desired 
Jum  to  Ufl  up  his  heart  toGod  fox  mercy.  *  Dear 


James,*  replied  Bro#n,  *do  yoo  nray  fivr  me. 
God  perhaps  may  hear  you,  but  ne  will  never 
hear  the  praver  of  such  a  sinner  as  I  have  been.* 
*Take  care  how  yon  think  so,*  said  Stock.,  *To 
believe  that  God  cannot  forgive  you  would  be 
still  a  greater  sin  than  any  you  have  yet  com* 
mitted  against  him.*  He  then  explained  to  him 
in  a  few  words,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  na- 
ture of  repentance  and  forgiveness  through  a 
Saviour,  and  warned  him  earnestly  against  un* 
belief  and  hardness  of  heart 

Poor  Jack  grew  much  refreshed  in  body  with 
the  oomfortaUe  things  he  had  taken ;  and  a  little 
cheered  with  StDck*s  kindness  in  coming  so  far 
to  see  and  to  forgive  such  a  forlorn  outcast,  sick 
of  an  infectious  distemper,  and  locked  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself  there  must  be  some 
miffhty  power  in  a  religion  which  can  lead  men 
to  do  such  things !  things  so  much  against  the 
grain  as  to  forgive  such  an  injury,  and  to  risk 
catching  such  a  distemper ;  but  he  was  so  weak 
he  oould  not  express  this  in  words.  He  tried  to 
pray  but  he  oould  not;  at  length,  overpowered 
with  weariness,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Stock  came  baok,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  him  so  much  better  in  body ;  but  his 
agonies  of  mind  were  dreadful,  and  he  had  now 
got  strength  to  express  part  of  the  horrors  which 
he  felt.  *  James,*  said  he  (looking  wildly)  *  it 
is  all  over  with  me.  I  am  a  lost  creature.  Even 
your  prayers  cannot  save  me.* — *  Dear  Jack,* 
replied  Mr.  Stock,  *I  am  no  minister;  it  does 
not  become  me  to  talk  mn<^  to  ihee :  but  I  know 
I  may  venture  to  say  whatever  is  in  the  Bible. 
As  ignorant  as  I  am  I  shall  be  safe  enough 
while  I  stick  to  that*  *  Ay,*  said  the  sick  man, 
*  you  used  to  be  ready  enough  to  read  to  me,  and 
I  would  not  listen,  or  if  1  did  it  was  only  to 
make  fun  of  what  I  heard,  and  now  you  will  not 
so  much  as  read  a  bit  of  a  chapter  to  me.' 

This  was  the  very  point  to  which  Stock  long- 
ed to  bring  him.  So  he  took  a  little  Bible  out 
of  his  pocket,  which  he  always  carried  with  him 
on  a  journey,  and  read  slowly,  verse  by  verse, 
the  fifty -fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah.  When  he  came 
to  the  sixth  and  seventh  verses,  poor  Jack  cried 
so  much  that  Stock  was  forced  to  stop.  The 
words  were.  Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way^ 
and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts^  and  let 
him  return  unto  the  Lord.  Here  Brown  stopped 
him,  saying,  *  Oh  it  is  too  late,  too  late  for  me.* 
— *  Let  me  finish  the  verse,*  said  Stock,  *  and  yon 
will  see  your  error ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  never 
too  late.*  So  he  read  on — Let  him  return  unts 
CAe  Lord,  and  he  unU  have  mercy  upon  him,  and 
to  our  Ood,  and  he  will  abundantly  pardon.  Here 
Brown  started  up,  snatched  the  book  out  of  his 
hand,  and  cried  out,  *  Is  that  really  there  7  No, 
that's  of  your  own  putting  in,  in  order  to 
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comfort  me ;  let  me  look  at  the  words  myself.* 
— *  No,  indeed,*  said  Stock,  *  I  would  not  for  the 
world  give  you  unfounded  comfort,  or  put  off 
any  notion  of  my  own  for  a  Scripture  doctrine.* 
— *•  But  is  it  possible,*  cried  the  sick  man,  *  that 
God  may  really  pardon  me  7  Do*st  think  he  can ! 
Do*8t  think  he  will  7*  *  I  dare  not  give  thee  false 
hopes,  or  indeed  any  hopes  of  my  own.  But 
these  are  God*s  own  words,  and  the  only  diffi- 
culty is  to  know  when  we  are  really  brought 
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into  inoh  a  itata  as  that  the  words  may  be  ap- 
plied to  us.  For  a  text  may  be  full  of  comfort, 
and  yet  mav  not  belong  to  na.* 

Mr.  Slock  was  afraid  of  eayin^  more.  He 
would  not  venture  oat  of  hie  depth ;  nor  indeed 
was  poor  Brown  able  to  bear  more  discourse 

i'ust  now.  So  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  Bi- 
»le,  foldings  down  such  places  as  he  thought 
might  be  best  suited  to  his  state,  and  took  nis 
leave,  being  obliged  to  return  home  that  hight 
He  left  a  little  moneir  with  the  jailor,  to  add  a 
few  comforts  to  the  allowance  of  the  prison,  and 
promised  to  return  in  a  short  time. 

When  he  ^ot  home,  he  described  the  suffer- 
ings  and  misery  of  Brown  in  a  very  moving 
manner ;  but  Tommy  Williams,  instead  of  be- 
ing properly  affected  by  it,  only  said,  *  Indeed, 
master,  I  am  not  very  sorr^;  he  is  rightly 
served.*-—*  How,  Tommy,*  said  Mr.  Stock  (ra- 
ther  sternly)  *  not  sorry  to  see  a  fellow  creature 
brought  to  the  lowest  state  of  misery ;  one  too 
whom  you  have  known  so  prosperous  V  *  No, 
master,  I  can't  say  I  am ;  for  Mr.  Brown  used 
to  make  fun  of  you,  and  laugh  at  you  for  being 
•o  godly,  and  reading  your  Bible.' 

*  Let  me  say  a  few  words  to  you  Tommy,' 
•aid  Mr.  Stock.  *  In  the  first  place  you  should 
never  watch  fer  the  time  of  a  man's  being 
brought  low  by  trouble  to  tell  of  his  faults. 
Next,  you  should  never  rejoice  at  his  trouble, 
but  pity  him,  and  pray  for  him.  Lastly,  as  to 
his  ridiculing  me  fer  my  religion,  if  1  cannot 
stand  an  idle  jest,  I  am  not  worthy  the  name  of 
a  Christian.— -/fe  that  U  athetmed  of  me  and  my 
ironf— do'st  remember  what  fellows  Tommy  7' 
— *  Yes,  master,  it  was  last  Sunday's  text— ^ 
him  9kaU  the  Son  of  Man  he  aahamtd  when  he 
shall  judge  the  world.* 

Mr.  Stock  soon  went  back  to  the  prison.  But 
he  did  not  go  alone.  He  took  with  him  Mr. 
Thomas,  the  worthy  minister  who  had  been  the 

Kide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  who  was  so 
id  as  to  go  at  his  request  and  visit  this  forlorn 
prisoner.  When  they  got  to  Brown's  door,  they 
round  him  sitting  up  in  his  bed  with  the  Bible 
in  his  hand.  This  was  a  joyful  si^ht  to  Mr. 
Stock,  who  secretly  thanked  uod  fer  it  Brown 
was  reading  aloud ;  they  listened ;  it  was  the 
fifteenth  of  Saint  Luke.  The  circumstances  of 
this  beautiful  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  were 
•o  much  like  his  own,  that  the  story  pierced 
him  to  the  soul ;  and  he  slopped  every  minute 
to  compare  his  own  case  with  that  of  the  prodi- 
gaL  He  was  just  got  to  the  eighteenth  verse,  ¥ 
will  ariee  and  go  to  my  father — at  that  moment 
he  spied  his  two  friends ;  joy  darted  into  his 
•yes.  *0  dear  Jem,'  said  he,  *  it  is  not  too  late, 
I  will  arise,  and  go  to  my  Father,  my  heavenly 
Father,  and  you,  sir,  will  show  me  the  way, 
won't  you 7*  said  he  to  Mr.  Thomas,  whom  he 
recollected.  *  I  am  very  fflad  to  see  you  in  so 
hopeful  a  disposition,'  said  the  good  minister. 
*  O,  sir,'  said  Brown,  *  what  a  place  is  this  to  re- 
oeive  you  in  7  O,  see  to  what  I  have  brought 
myself!' 

*  Your  eondition,  as  to  this  world,  is  indeed 
very  low,'  replied  the  good  divine.  '  But  what 
are  mines,  dungeons,  or  galiies,  to  that  eternal 
liopeless  prison  to  which  your  unrepented  sins 
must  soon  have  comigned  yoo*    Even  in  the 
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gloomy  prison,  on  this  bed  of  straw,  worn  down 
by  pain,  poverty,  and  want,  fersaken  by  your 
worldly  friends,  an  object  of  scorn  to  those  with 
whom  you  used  to  carouse  and  riot ;  yet  here,  I 
say,  brought  thus  low,  if  yon  have  at  last  feund 
out  your  own  vileness,  and  your  utterly  undone 
state  by  sin,  you  may  still  be  more  an  object  of  fiu 
vour  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  when  you  thought 
yourself  prosperous  and  happy ;  when  the  world 
smiled  upon  you,  and  yon  passed  your  days  and 
nights  in  envied  gaiety  and  unchristian  riot  If 
you  will  but  improve  the  present  awful  visita- 
tion ;  if  you  do  but  heartily  renounce  and  ab- 
hor your  present  evil  courses;  if  you  even  now 
turn  to  tfaMB  Lord  your  Saviour  with  lively  faith, 
deep  repentance*  and  unfeigned  obedience,  I  ^ 
shall  still  have  more  hope  oryou  than  of  many 
who  are  going  on  quite  happy,  because  quite  in- 
sensible. The  heavy  laden  sinner,  who  has  dis- 
covered the  iniquity  of  his  own  heart,  and  his 
utter  inability  to  help  himself^  may  be  restored 
to  God's  fevour,  and  become  happy,  though  in  a 
dungeon.  And  be  assured,  that  he  who  firom 
deep  and  humble  contrition  dares  not  so  much 
as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  when  with  a  hearty 
faith  he  si|rhs  out.  Lord,  he  merciful  to  me  a  oin" 
ner,  shall  in  no  wise  be  cast  out  These  are  the 
words  of  him  who  cannot  lie.' 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  selfabasement, 
the  grief,  the  joy,  the  shame,  the  hope,  and  the 
fear  which  filled  the  mind  of  this  poor  man.  A 
dawn  of  comfert  at  length  shone  on  his  benight- 
ed  mind.  His  humility  and  fear  of  falling  iMck 
into  his  fermer  sins,  if  he  should  ever  recover, 
Mr.  Thomas  thought  were  strong  symptoms  of  a 
sound  repentance.  He  improved  and  cherished 
every  good  disposition  he  saw  arising  in  his 
heart,  and  particularly  warned  him  against  selfl 
deceit,  self-confidence,  and  hypocrisy 

After  Brown  had  deeply  expressed  his  sorrow 
for  his  offences,  Mr.  Thomas  thus  addressed 
him.  *  There  are  two  ways  of  being  sorry  for 
sin.  Are  you,  Mr.  Brown,  afraid  of  the  guut  of 
sin  because  of  the  punishment  annexed  to  it,  or 
are  you  afraid  of  sin  itself  7  Do  yon  wish  to  be 
delivered  from  the  power  of  sin  7  Do  you  hate 
sin  because  you  know  it  is  offensive  to  a  pure 
and  holy  God  7  Or  are  yon  only  ashamed  of  it 
because  it  has  brought  you  to  a  prison  and  ex- 
posed you  to  the  contempt  of  the  world  7  It  is 
not  said  that  the  wages  of  this  or  that  particular 
sin  is  death,  but  of  sin  in  general ;  there  is  no 
exception  made  becajise  it  is  a  more  creditable 
or  a  fevourite  sin,  or  because  it  is  a  little  one. 
There  are,  I  repeat,  two  ways  of  being  sorry 
fer  sin.  Cain  was  sorry — My  puniehment  U 
greater  than  I  can  hear,  said  he ;  but  here  you 
see  the  punishment  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of 
concern,  not  the  sin.  David  seems  to  have  had 
a  good  notion  of  godly  sorrow,  when  he  says, 
Waeh  me  from  mine  iniquity,  eleanoe  me  from 
my  ein.  And  when  Job  repented  in  duet  and 
aehea,  it  is  not  said  he  excused  himself,  but  he 
abhorred  himself.  And  the  prophet  Isaiah  called 
himself  undone,  because  he  was  a  man  of  tcn- 
elean  lips ;  for,  said  he  **  I  have  seen  the  King, 
the  Lord  of  hosts ;"  that  is,  he  ^Id  not  Uke 
the  proper  measure  of  his  own  miquity  till  he 
had  oonsidered  the  perfect  holiness  of  God.' 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stock 
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came  to  see  him,  they  ibnnd  him  more  than 
commonly  affected.  His  face  was  more  ghastly 
pale  than  asual,  and  his  eyes  were  red  with  cry- 
ing. *  Oh,  sir/  said  he,  *  what  a  sijg^ht  have  I 
just  seen  !  jolly  George,  as  we  used  to  call  him, 
the  ringleader  of  all'  our  mirth,  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  fun  and  tricks,  and  wickedness 
that  are  carried  on  within  these  walls,  jolly 
George  is  just  dead  of  the  jail  distemper  !  He 
taken,  and  I  left !  I  would  be  carried  into  his 
room  to  speak  to  him,  to  beg  him  to  take  warn- 
ing by  me,  and  that  I  might  take  warning  by 
him.  But  what  did  I  see !  what  did  I  hear ! 
not  one  sign  of  repentance ;  not  one  dawn  of 
^  hope.  Agony  of  body,  blasphemies  on  his  tongae, 
despair  in  his  soul ;  while  I  am  spared  and  com- 
forted with  hopes  of  mercy  and  acceptance.  Oh, 
if  all  my  old  friends  at  the  Gray  hound  could  but 
tlien  have  seen  jolly  George  !  A  hundred  ser- 
mons about  death,  sir,  donH  speak  so  home,  and 
cut  so  deep,  as  the  sight  of  one  dying  sinner.* 

Brown  grew  gradually  better  in  his  health, 
that  is,  the  fever  mended,  but  the  distemper  set- 
tled in  his  limbs,  so  that  he  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  poor,  weakly  cripple  the  rest  of  his  life.  But 
as  he  6pent  much  of  his  time  in  prayer,  and  in 
reading  such  parts  of  the  Bible  as  Mr.  Thomas 
directed,  he  improved  every  day  in  knowledge 
and  piety,  and  of  course  grew  more  resigned  to 
pain  and  infirmity. 

Some  months  afler  this,  his  hard-hearted  fa- 
Cher,  who  had  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  see 
him,  or  offer  him  the  least  relief,  was  taken  off* 
suddenly  by  a  fit  of  apoplexy  ;  and,  afler  all  his 
threatenings,  he  died  without  a  will.  He  was 
one  of  those  silly,  superstitious  men,  who  fancy 
they  shall  die  the  sooner  fi>r  having  made  one ; 
and  who  love  the  world  and  the  things  that  are 
in  the  world  so  dearly,  that  they  dread  to  set 
about  any  business  which  may  put  them  in  mind 
that  they  are  not  always  to  live  in  it  As,  by 
this  neglect,  his  father  had  not  fulfilled  his  threat 
of  cutting  him  off  with  a  shilling.  Jack,  of  course, 
went  shares  with  his  brothers  in  what  their  fa- 
ther lefL  What  fell  to  him  proved  to  be  just 
enough  to  discharge  him  from  prison,  and  to 
pay  all  his  debts,  but  he  had  nothing  left.  His 
joy  at  being  thus  enabled  to  make  restitution 
was  so  great  that  he  thought  little  of  his  own 
wants.  He  did  not  desire  to  conceal  the  most 
trifling  debt,  nor  to  keep  a  shilling  for  himself. 

Mr.  Stock  undertook  to  settle  all  his  affairs. 
There  did  not  remain  money  enough  afler  every 
creditor  was  satisfied,  even  to  pay  for  his  remo- 
val home.  Mr.  Stock  kindly  sent  his  own  cart 
for  him  with  a  bed  in  it,  made  as  comfortable  as 
possible,  for  he  was  too  weak  and  lame  to  be  re- 
moved any  other  way,  and  Mrs.  Stock  gave  the 
driver  particular  charge  to  be  tender  and  careful 
of  him,  and  not  to  drive  hard,  nor  to  leave  the 
cart  a  moment. 

Mr.  Stock  would  fain  have  taken  him  into  his 
own  house,  at  least  for  a  time,  so  convinced  was 
he  of  the  sincere  reformation  both  of  heart  and 
life  ;  but  Brown  would  not  be  prevailed  on  to  be 
further  burthensome  to  this  generous  friend.  He 
insisted  on  being  carried  to  the  parish  work- 
hoase,  which  he  said  was  a  far  better  place  than 
he  deserved.  In  this  house  Mr.  Stock  furnished 
It  email  room  for  him,  and  sent  him  every  day  a 


morsel  of  meat  fVom  his  own  dinner.  Tommr 
Williams  begged  that  he  might  always  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  it,  as  some  atonement  for  his 
having  for  a  moment  so  far  forgotten  his  duty, 
as  rather  to  rejoice  than  sympathize  in  Brown's 
misfortunes.  He  never  thought  of  this  fault 
without  sorrow,  and  oflon  thanked  his  master  for 
the  wholesome  4e88on  he  then  gave  him,  and  he 
was  the  better  for  it  all  his  lifo. 

Mrs.  Stock  often  carried  poor  'Brown  a  dish 
of  tea  or  a  basin  of  good  broth  herself.  He  was 
quite  a  cripple,  and  never  able  to  walk  out  as 
long,  as  he  lived.  Mr.  Stock,  Will  Simpson  and 
Tommy  Williams  laid  their  heads  together,  and 
contrived  a  sort  of  barrow  on  which  he  was  often 
carried  to  church  by  some  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, of  which  Tommy  was  always  one ;  and 
he  requited  their  kindness,  by  reading  a  good 
book  to  them  whenever  they  would  call  in  ;  and 
he  spent  his  time  in  teaching  their  children  to 
sing  psalms  or  say  the  catechism. 

It  was  no  small  joy  to  him  thus  to  be  enabled 
to  go  to  church.  Whenever  he  was  carried  by 
the  Greyhound,  he  was  much  moved,  und  used 
to  put  up  a  prayer  full  of  repentance  for  the 
past,  and  praise  for  the  present 


PART  V. 

A  dialogue  between  James  Stock  and  WiU  Simp- 
son, the  ahoemakera,  aa  they  aat  at  work,  on 
the  duty  of  carrying  religion  into  our  common 
buaineaa» 

Jambs  Stock,  and  his  journeyman  Will  Simp- 
son, as  I  informed  my  readers  in  the  second  part, 
had  resolved  to  work  together  one  hour  erery 
evening,  in  order  to  pay  tor  Tommy  Williams's 
schooling.  This  circumstance  brought  them  to 
be  a  good  deal  together  when  the  rest  of  the  men 
were  gone  home.  Now  it  happened  that  Mr. 
Stock  had  a  pleasant  way  of  endeavouring  to 
turn  all  common  evente  to  some  use;  and  he 
thought  it  right  on  the  present  occasion  to  make 
the  only  return  in  his  power  to  Will  Simpson 
for  his  great  kindness.  For,  said  he,  if  Will 
gives  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  help  to  provide 
for  this  poor  boy,  it  is  the  least  I  can  do  to  try 
to  turn  part  of  that  time  to  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting Will's  spiritual  good.  Now  as  the  bent 
of  Stock's  own  mind  was  religious,  it  was  easy 
to  him  to  lead  their  telk  to  something  profiteble. 
He  always  took  especial  care,  however,  that  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  properly,  cheer- 
fully,  and  without  constraint  As  he  well  knew 
tiiat  great  good  may  be  sometimes  done  bv  a 
prudent  attention  in  seizing  proper  opportunities, 
so  he  knew  that  the  cause  of  piety  had  been 
sometimes  hurt  by  forcing  serious  subjecte 
where  there  was  clearly  no  disposition  to  re* 
ceive  them.  I  say  he  had  found  out  that  two 
things  were  necessary  to  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion  among  his  friends ;  a  warm  zeal  to  be 
always  on  the  wateh  for  occasions,  and  a  cool 
judgment  to  distinguish  which  was  the  right 
time  and  place  to  make  use  of  them.  To  know 
how  to  do  good  is  a  great  matter,  bot  to  know 
when  to  do  it  is  no  small  one. 
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Stmpflon  was  an  honest  good-natured  young 
man ;  he  was  now  become  sober,  and  rather  re- 
ligiously disposed.  But  he  was  ignorant,  he  did 
not  know  much  of  the  grounds  of  religion,  or  of 
the  corruption  of  his  own  nature.  He  was  re- 
gular at  church,  but  was  first  drawn  thither 
rather  by  his  skill  in  psalm-singing  than  by  any 

S'eat  dorotion.  He  had  left  off  going  to  the 
ray  hound,  and  oflen  read  the  Bible,  or  some 
oUier  good  book  on  the  Sunday  evening.  This 
he  thought  was  quite  enough ;  he  thought  the 
Bible  was  the  prettiest  history  book  in  the  world, 
and  that  religion  was  a  very  good  thing  for  San- 
days.  But  he  did  not  much  understand  what 
business  people  had  with  it  on  working  days. 
He  had  left  off  drinking  because  it  had  brought 
Williams  to  the  grave,  and  his  wife  to  dirt  and 
raes ;  but  not  because  he  himself  had  seen  the 
evil  of  sin.  He  now  considered  swearing  and 
Sabbath-breaking  as  scandalous  and  indecent, 
but  he  had  not  found  out  that  both  were  to  be 
led  off  because  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God, 
and  grieve  his  Holy  Spirit.  As  Simpson  was 
less  self-conceited  than  most  ignorant  people  are, 
Stock  had  always  a  good  hope  that  when  he 
should  come  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  with  the  evil  of  his  own  heart, 
be  would  become  one  day  a  good  Christian.  ThI 
great  hindrance  to  this  was,  that  he  fancied  him- 
self so  already. 

One  evening  Simpson  had  been  calling  to 
Su>ck*s  mind  how  disorderly  the  house  and  shop, 
where  they  were  now  sitting  quietly  at  work, 
had  formerly  been  and  he  went  on  thus : 

Will.  How  comfortably  we  live  now,  roaster, 
to  what  we  used  to  do  in  Williams's  time  !  I 
used  then  never  to  be  happy  but  when  we  were 
keeping  it  up  all  night,  but  now  I  am  as  merry 
as  the  day  is  long.  I  find  I  am  twice  as  happy 
since  I  am  grown  good  and  sober. 

Stock,  I  am  glad  you  are  happy.  Will,  and  I 
rejoice  that  you  are  sober ;  but  I  would  not  have 
you  take  too  much  pride  in  your  own  goodness^ 
for  fear  it  should  become  a  sin,  almost  as  great 
as  some  of  those  you  have  left  off.  Besides,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  quite  so  sure  that  you 
are  good. 

Will.  Not  good,  roaster  !  why  donH  you  find 
nie  regular  and  orderly  at  work  ? 

Stock.  Very  much  so ;  and  accordingly  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  you. 

Will.  I  pay  every  one  his  own,  seldom  miss 
church,  have  not  been  drunk  since  Williams 
died,  have  handsome  clothes  for  Sundays,  and 
save  a  trifle  every  week. 

Stock.  Very  true,  and  very  laudable  it  is ;  and 
to  all  this  you  may  add  that  you  very  generously 
work  an  hour,  for  poor  Tommy's  education, 
every  evening  without  fee  or  reward. 

WilL  W^ell,  master,  what  can  a  man  do  more  7 
If  all  this  is  not  being  good,  I  don't  know  what  is. 

Stock.  All  these  things  are  very  right  as  far 
as  they  go,  and  you  could  not  well  be  a  Christian 
without  doing  them.  But  I  shall  make  you 
•tare,  perhaps,  when  I  tell  you,  you  may  do  all 
these  things,  and  many  more,  and  yet  be  no 
Christian. 

Will.  No  Christian  !  surely,  master,  I  do  hope 
that  after  all  I  haye  done,  you  will  not  be  so  un- 
kind as  to  say  I  am  no  Christian. 


Stock.  God  fbrbid  that  I  should  say  so.  Will. 
I  hope  better  things  of  you.  But  come  now, 
what  do  you  think  it  is  to  be  a  Christian  ? 

Will.  What !  why  to  be  christened  when  one 
is  a  child  ;  to  learn  the  catechism  when  one  can 
read ;  to  be  confirmed  when  one  is  a  youth ;  and 
to  go  to  church  when  one  is  a  man. 

Stock.  These  are  all  very  proper  things,  and 
quite  necessary.  ^  They  make  part  of  a  Christi- 
an's life.  But  for  all  that,  a  man  may  be  exact 
in  them  all,  and  yet  not  be  a  Christian. 

Will.  Not  be  a  christian  !  ha !  ha  !  ha !  you 
are  very  comical,  master. 

Stock.  No,  indeed,  I  am  very  serious,  Will. 
At  this  rate  it  Would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
a  Christian,  and  every  man  who  went  through 
certain  frirms  would  be  a  good  man ;  and  one 
man  who  observed  those  forms  would  be  as  good 
as  another.  Whereas,  if  we  come  to  examine 
ourselves  by  the  word  of  Grod,  I  am  afraid  there 
are  but  few  comparatively  whom  our  Saviour 
would  allow  to  be  real  Christians.  What  is  your 
notion  of  a  Christian's  practice? 

Will.  Why,  he  roust  not  rob,  nor  murder,  nor 
got  drunk.  He  must  avoid  scandalous  things, 
and  do  as  other  decent  orderly  people  do. 

Slock.  It  is  easy  enough  to  be  what  the  world 
calls  a  Christian,  but  not  to  be  what  the  Bible 
calls  so. 

Will.  Why,  master,  we  working  men  are  not 
expected  to  be  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  apostles, 
and  ministers. 

Stock.  We  are  not.  And  yet.  Will,  there  are 
not  two  sorts  of  Christianity  ;  we  are  called  to 
practise  the  same  religion  which  they  practised, 
and  something  of  the  same  spirit  is  expected  in 
us  which  we  reverence  in  them.  It  was  not 
saints  and  martyrs  only  to  whom  our  Saviour 
said  that  they  must  crucify  the  world  vnth  its 
affections  ana  liuts.  We  are  called  to  be  holy 
in  our  measure  and  degree,  as  he  who  hath  call- 
ed us  is  holy.  It  was  not  only  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs who  were  told  that  they  must  be  like  minded 
with  Christ.  That  they  must  do  all  to  the  glory 
of  God.  That  they  must  renounce  the  spirit  of 
the  u)orld^  and  deny  themselves.  It  was  not  to 
apostles  only  that  Christ  said,  T^ey  must  have 
their  conversation  in  heaven.  It  was  not  to  a 
few  holy  men,  set  apart  for  the  altar,  that  he 
said.  They  must  set  their  affections  on  things 
above.  That  they  must  iwt  he  conformed  to  the 
world.  No,  it  was  to  fishermen,  to  publicans,  to 
farmers,  to  day-labourers,  to  poor  tradesmen, 
that  he  spoke  when  he  told  them,  they  must  hve 
not  the  ujorld,  nor  the  things  of  the  world, — TTiat 
they  must  renounce  the  hidden  things  of  disho- 
nesty, grow  in  grace,  lay  up  for  themselves  trea- 
sures  in  Heaven. 

Will.  All  this  might  be  very  proper  for  them 
to  be  taught,  because  they  had  not  been  bred  up 
Christians,  but  Heathens  or  Jews :  and  Christ, 
wanted  to  make  them  his  followers,  that  is. 
Christians.  But  thank  God  we  do  not  want  to 
be  taught  all  this,  for  we  are  Christians,  born  in 
a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents. 

Stock.  I  suppose  then  you  fancy  that  Christi- 
anity comes  to  people  in  a  Christian  osuntry  by 
nature  ? 

Will.  1  think  it  comes  by  a  good  education 
or  a  good  example.    When  a  feikiw  who  hae 
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got  any  seoM,  teei  a  man  cat  off  ia  his  prime 
by  drinkiog,  like  WilliamB,  I  think  he  will  begin 
to  leave  it  <^.  When  he  aees  another  man  re- 
■pectedf  like  you,  master,  for  honesty  and  so- 
briety, and  going  to  church,  why  he  will  grow 
honest,  and  sober,  and  go  to  church :  that  is,  he 
will  see  it  his  advantage  to  be  a  Christian. 

Stock.  Will,  what  you  say  is  the  truth,  but 
*tis  not  the  whole  truth.  You  are  right  as  far 
as  you  go,  but  you  do  not  go  far  enough.  The 
worldly  advantages  of  piety,  are,  as  you  suppose, 
in  general  great  Credit,  prosperity,  and  health, 
almost  naturally  attend  on  a  religious  life,  both 
because  a  religious  life  supposes  a  sober  and  in- 
dustrious life,  and  because  a  man  who  lives  in 
a  course  of  duty  puts  himself  in  the  way  of 
God*s  blessing.  But  a  true  Christian  has  a 
•till  higher  aim  in  view,  and  will  follow  religion 
even  under  circumstances,  when  it  may  nurt 
his  credit  and  ruin  his  prosperity,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  such  a  trying  state. 

Will.  Well,  master,  to  speak  the  truth,  if  I 
go  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  follow  my  work 
in  the  week,  I  must  say  I  think  that  ia  being 
good. 

Stock,  I  agree  with  you,  that  he  who  does 
both,  gives  Uie  best  outwsrd  siffns  that  he  is 
good,  as  you  call  iL  But  our  going  to  church, 
and  even  reading  the  Bible,  are  no  proofs  that 
we  are  as  good  as  we  need  be,  but  rather  that 
we  do  both  these  in  order  to  make  us  better  than 
we  are.  We  do  both  on  Sundays,  as  means,  by 
God*s  blessing,  to  make  us  better  all  the  week. 
We  are  to  bring  the  fruits  of  that  chapter  or  of 
that  sermon  into  our  daily  life,  and  try  to  get 
our  inmost  heart  and  secret  thoughts,  as  well 
as  our  daily  conduct,  amended  by  Uiem. 

Will.  Why  sure,  master,  you  won*t  be  so  un- 
reasonable  as  to  want  a  body  to  be  religious  al- 
ways 7  I  can*t  do  that  neither.  Pm  not  such  a 
hypocrite  as  to  pretend  to  it 

Stock.  Yes,  you  can  be  so  in  every  action  of 
your  life. 

WilL  What,  master,  always  to  be  thinking 
about  religion  7 

Stock.  No,  far  from  it.  Will ;  much  less  to  be 
always  talking  about  it  But  you  must  be  al- 
ways under  its  power  and  spirit 

WilL  But  surely  *tis  pretty  well  if  I  do  this 
when  I  go  to  church ;  or  while  I  am  saying  my 
prayers.  Even  you,  master,  as  strict  as  you  are, 
would  not  have  me  always  on  my  knees,  nor 
always  at  church,  I  suppose:  fi>r  then  how 
would  your  work  be  carried  on,  and  how  would 
our  town  be  supplied  with  shoes  7 

Stock.  Very  true.  Will.  *Twould  be  no  proof 
of  our  religion  to  let  our  customers  go  barefoot ; 
but  *twomd  be  a  proof  of  our  laziness,  and 
we  should  starve,  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
business  of  the  world  must  not  only  be  carried 
on,  bat  carried  on  with  spirit  and  activity. 
We  have  the  same  authority  for  not  being 
olothful  in  6tMijiM«,  as  we  have  for  being 
feroent  in  opirit  Religion  has  put  godliness 
and  laziness,  as  wide  asunder  as  any  two  things 
in  the  world ;  and  what  Grod  has  separated  let 
no  man  pretend  to  join.  Indeed,  the  spirit  of 
religion  can  have  no  fellowship  with  sloth,  in- 
dolence,  and  self-iodolgenoe.    Bat  still,  a  Chris- 


tian does  not  carry  on  his  common  trade  quite 
like  another  man  neither ;  for  something  of  the 
spirit  which  he  labours  to  attain  at  church,  he 
carries  with  him  into  his  worldly  concerns. 
While  there  are  some  who  set  up  for  Sunday 
Christians,  who  have  no  notion  that  they  are 
bound  to  be  week-day  Christians  too. 

Will.  Why,  master,  I  do  think,  if  God  Al- 
mighty  is  contented  with  one  day  in  seven,  he 
won*t  thank  you  for  throwing  him  the  other  sijc 
into  the  bargain.  I  thought  he  gave  us  them 
for  our  own  use  ;  and  I  am  sure  nobody  works 
harder  all  the  week  than  you  do. 

Stock.  God,  it  is  true,  sets  apart  one  day  in 
seven  for  actual  rest  from  labour,  and  for  more 
immediate  devotion  to  his  service. — But  show 
me  that  text  wherein  he  says,  thou  shalt  love 
the  liord  thy  God  on  Sundays — ^Thou  shalt 
keep  my  commandments  on  the  Sabbath  day — 
To  be  carnally  minded  on  Sundayo^  io  death — 
Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well  one  day  in 
eeven — Grow  in  grace  on  the  Lord'e  day — Is 
there  any  such  text  7 

WUl.  No,  to  be  sure  there  is  not ;  for  that 
would  be  encouraging  sin  on  all  the  other  days. 

Stock.  Yes,  just  as  you  do  when  you  make 
religion  a  thing  for  the  church,  and  not  for  the 
world.  There  is  no  one  lawful  palling,  in  pur- 
suing which  we  may  not  serve  GSod  acceptably. 
You  and  I  may  serve  him  while  we  are  stitch- 
ing this  pair  of  boots.  Farmer  Furrow,  while 
he  is  ploughing  yonder  field.  Betsy  West,  over 
the  way,  whilst  she  is  nursing  her  sick  mother. 
Neighbour  Incle,  in  measuring  out  his  'tapes 
and  ribands.  I  say,  all  these  may  serve  God 
just  as  acceptably  in  those  employments  as  at 
church,  I  had  almost  said  more  so. 

Will.  Ay,  indeed  ;  how  can  that  be  7 — ^Now 
you*re  too  much  on  t'other  side. 

Stock.  Because  a  man's  trials  in  trade  being 
often  greater,  they  give  him  fresh  means  of 
glorifying  God,  and  proving  the  sincerity  of  re* 
ligion.  A  man  who  mixes  in  business,  is  na- 
turally brought  into  continual  temptations  and 
difficulties.  These  will  lead  him,  if  he  be  a  good 
man,  to  look  more  to  God,  than  he  perhaps 
would  otherwise  do- — He  sees  temptations  on 
the  right  hand  and  on  the  left ;  he  knows  that 
there  are  snares  all  around  him ;  this  makes 
him  watchful :  he  feels  that  the  enemy  witliin  is 
too  ready  to  betray  him ;  this  makes  him  humble 
himself;  while  a  sense  of  his  own  difficulties 
makes  him  tender  to  the  failings  of  others. 

WUl.  Then  you  would  make  one  believe, 
afler  all,  that  trade  and  business  must  be  sinful 
in  itself,  since  it  brings  a  man  into  all  these 
snares  and  scrapes. 

Stock.  No,  no.  Will ;  trade  and  business  don't 
create  evil  passions — ^they  were  in  the  heart  be 
fore — only  now  and  then  they  seem  to  lie  snug 
a  little»our  concerns  with  the  world  bring  them 
out  into  action  a  little  more,  and  thus  show  both 
others  and  ourselves  what  we  really  are.  But 
then,  as  the  world  offers  more  trials  on  the  one 
hand,  so  on  the  other  it  holds  out  more  duties. 
If  we  are  called  to  battle  oflener,  we  have  more 
opportunities  of  victory.  Every  temptation  re- 
sisted, is  an  enemy  subdued ;  and  he  that  ruleth 
his  own  epiritf  is  tetter  than  he  that  taketh  a  city. 
Will.  I  don't  quite  understand  vou,  master 
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Slock,  I  will  try  to  explain  myself. — ^There 
ifl  no  passion  mora  called  out  by  the  transac- 
tions of  trade  than  ooYetoosness. — Now,  'tis  im- 
possible to  withstand  such  a  master  sin  as  that, 
without  carrying  a  good  deal  of  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion into  one's  trade. 

WUL  Well,  I  own  I  don't  yet  see  how  I  am 
to  be  rwligious  when  I'm  hard  at  work,  or  busy 
settling  an  account.  I  can't  do  two  things  at 
once ;  'tis  as  if  I  were  to  pretend  to  make  a 
shoe  and  cut  out  a  boot  at  the  same  moment. 

Stock.  I  tell  you  both  must  subsist  together. 
Nay,  the  one  must  be  the  motive  to  the  other. 
God  commands  us  to  be  industrious,  and  if  we 
love  him,  the  desira  of  pleasing  him  should  be 
the  main  spring  of  our  industry. 

Wm.  I  don't  see  how  I  can  always  be  think- 
ing about  pleasing  God. 

Stock,  Suppose,  now,  a  man  had  a  wife  and 
children  whom  he  loved,  and  wished  to  serve ; 
would  he  not  be  often  thinking  about  them 
while  he  was  at  work  ?  and  though  he  would 
not  be  alioayo  thinking  nor  always  talking  about 
them,  yet  would  not  Uie  very  love  he  bore  them 
be  a  constant  spur  to  his  industry  7  He  would 
always  be  pursuing  the  same  course  from  the 
same  motive,  though  his  words  and  even  his 
thoughts  must  often  be  taken  up  in  the  common 
transactions  of  lifb. 

Will.  1  say  first  one,  then  the  other ;  now  for 
labour,  now  for  religion. 

Stock,  I  will  show  that  both  must  go  together. 
I  will  suppose  you  were  going  to  buy  so  many 
skins  of  our  currier — that  is  quite  a  worldly 
transaction — ^you  can't  see  what  a  spirit  of  re- 
ligion has  to  do  with  buying  a  few  calves'  skins, 
^w,  I  tell  you  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
it  Covetousness,  a  desire  to  make  a  good  bar- 
gain, may  rise  up  in  your  heart  Selfishness, 
a  spirit  of  monopoly,  a  wish  to  get  all,  in  order 
to  distress  others ;  these  are  evil  desires,  and 
must  be  subdued.  Some  opportunity  of  unfktr 
gain  offers,  in  which  there  may  be  much  sin, 
and  yet  little  scandal.  Here  a  Christian  will 
stop  short ;  he  will  recollect,  T^hat  ke  who  maketh 
haste  to  be  rich  shall  hardly  he  innocent.  Per- 
haps the  sin  may  be  on  the  side  of  your  dealer 
— he  may  want  to  overreach  you — this  is  pro- 
voking— ^you  are  templed  to  violent  anger,  per- 
haps to  swear ; — here  is  a  fresh  demand  on  you 
for  a  spirit  of  patience  and  moderation,  as  there 
was  befbra  for  a  spirit  of  justice  and  self-denial. 
If,  by  God's  grace,  you  get  the  victory  over 
these  temptations,  you  are  the  better  man  for 
having  been  called  out  to  them ;  always  pro- 
vided, that  the  temptations  be  not  of  your  own 
seeking.  If  vou  give  way,  and  sink  under 
these  temptations,  don't  go  and  say  trade  and 
business  nave  made  you  covetous,  passionate, 
and  profane.  No,  no ;  depend  upon  it,  you  were 
80  before ;  you  would  have  had  all  these  evil 
seeds  lurking  in  your  heart,  if  you  had  been 
loitorin|r  about  at  home  and  doing  nothing,  with 
the  additional  sin  of  idleness  into  the  bargain. 
When  you  are  busy,  the  devil  oflen  tempts  you ; 
when  you  are  idle,  you  tempt  the  devil.  If 
business  and  the  world  call  these  evil  tempers 
into  action,  business  and  the  world  call  that  re- 
ligion into  action  too  which  teaches  us  to  resist 
them.    And  in  this  ^ou  see  the  week-day  fruit 


of  the  Sunday's  piety.  Tie  trade  and  hosiness 
in  the  week  which  call  us  to  put  our  Sunday 
readings,  praying,  and  church'going  into  prac- 
tice. 

WiU,  Well,  master,  you  have  a  comical  wav, 
somehow,  of  coming  over  one.  I  never  should 
have  thought  there  would  have  been  any  reli- 
gion  wanted  in  buying  and  selling  a  few  calves* 
skins.  But  I  begm  to  see  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  what  you  say.  And,  whenever  I  am  doing  a 
common  action,  I  will  try  to  remember  that  it 
must  be  done  after  a  godly  sort. 

Stock,  I  hear  the  clock  strike  nine — ^let  us 
leave  off  our  work.  I  will  only  observe  farther, 
that  one  good  end  of  our  bringing  religion  into 
our  business  is,  to  put  us  in  mind  not  to  under- 
take more  business  than  we  can  carry  on  con- 
sistently  with  our  religion.  I  shall  never  com- 
mend  that  man's  diligence,  though  it  is  often 
commended  by  the  world,  who  is  not  diligent 
about  the  salvation  of  his  soul.  We  are  as  much 
forbidden  to  be  overcharged  with  the  eareo  of 
life,  as  with  its  pleasures,  I  only  wish  to  prove 
to  you,  that  a  discreet  Christian  may  be  wise 
for  both  worlds ;  that  he  may  employ  his  hands 
without  entangling  his  soul,  and  labour  for  the 
meat  that  perisheth,  without  neglecting  that 
which  endureth  unto  eternal  life  ;  that  he  may 
be  prudent  for  time  whilst  he  is  wise  for  eter- 
nity. 


PART  VI. 

Dialogtie  the  second.    On  the  duty  of  carrying 
Religion  into  our  amusements. 

The  next  evening  Will  Simpson  being  j^t 
first  to  his  work,  Mr.  Stock  found  him  singing 
very  cheerfully  over  his  last  His  master's 
entrance  did  not  prevent  his  finishing  his  song, 
which  concluded  with  these  words : 

*  Sinoe  lift  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 


Let  us  strew  the  way  over 


apai 

witli 


flowers.* 


When  Will  had  concluded  his  song,  he  turned 
to  Mr.  Stock,  and  said,  *- 1  thank  you,  master,  for 
first  putting  it  into  my  head  how  wicked  it  is  to 
sing  profane  and  indecent  songs.  I  never  sing 
any  now  which  have  any  wicked  words  in  them.' 

Stock.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  So  far  you  do 
well.  But  there  are  other  things  as  bad  as 
wicked  words,  nay  worse  perhaps,  though  they 
do  not  so  much  shocl^,lhe  ear  of  decency. 

WiU.  What  is  that,  master  7  What  can  be  so 
bad  as  wicked  words  7 

Stock.  Wicked  thovghts^'WiM  Which  thoughts, 
when  they  are  covered  over  with^m'ooth  words, 
and  dressed  out  in  pleasing  rhymes,  so  as  not  to 
shock  modest  young  people  by  the  sound,  do 
more  harm  to  their  princtplee,  than  those  songs 
of  which  the  words  are  so  gross  and  disgusting, 
that  no  person  of  common  decency  can  for  a  mo- 
ment listen  to  them. 

WilL  Well,  master,  I  am  sure  that  was  i 
very  pretty  song  I  was  singing  when  you  came 
in,  and  a  song  whieh  very  sober  good  people 

sinjr* 
Stock.   Do  they  7  Then  I  will  be  bold  to  tay, 
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that  rini(ingf  such  Mings  is  no  part  of  their  good- 
nees.  I  heard  indeed  but  two  lines  of  it,  but 
they  were  so  heathenish  that  I  desire  to  hear  no 
more. 

Will,  Now  you  are  really  too  hard.  What 
harm  could  there  be  in  it  ?  there  was  not  one 
indecent  word. 

Stock,  I  own,  indeed,  that  indecent  words  are 
particularly  ofTeosive.  But,  as  I  said  before, 
though  immodest  expressions  offend  the  ear 
more,  they  do  not  corrupt  the  heart,  perhaps, 
much  more  than  songs  of  which  the  words  are 
decent,  and  the  principle  vicious.  In  the  latter 
case,  because  there  is  nothing  that  shocks  his 
ear,  a  man  listens  till  the  sentiment  has  so  cor- 
rupted his  heart,  that  his  ears  grow  hardened 
too,  and  by  long  custom  he  loses  all  sense  of  the 
danger  of  profane  diversions ;  and  1  must  say  I 
have  oflon  heard  young  women  of  character 
sing  songs  in  company,  which  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  read  by  myself.  But  come,  as  we 
work,  let  us  talk  over  this  business  a  little  ;  and 
first  let  us  stick  to  this  sober  song  of  yours,  that 
you  boast  so  much  about  {repeats.) 

*  Since  life  is  no  more  than  a  passage  at  best, 
Let  OS  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

Now  what  do  you  learn  by  this? 

WUL  Why,  master,  I  don*t  pretend  to  learn 
much  by  it  But  *ti8  a  pretty  tune  and  pretty 
words. 

Stock.  Bat  what  do  these  pretty  words  mean  ? 

WUL  That  we  must  make  ourselves  merry 
because  life  is  short. 

Stock.  Will  *  Of  what  religion  are  you  7 

Will,  You  are  always  asking  one  such  odd 
questions,  master  ;  why  a  Christian  to  be  sure. 

Stock,  If  I  often  ask  you,  or  others  this  ques- 
tion, it  is  only  because  I  like  to  know  what 
grounds  I  am  to  go  upon  when  I  am  talking 
with  you  or  them.  I  conceive  that  there  are  in 
this  country  two  sorts  of  people.  Christians  and 
no  Christians.  Now,  if  people  profess  to  be  of 
this  first  description,  I  expect  one  kind  of  no- 
tions, opinions,  and  behaviour  from  them;  if 
they  say  they  are  o£  the  latter,  tlien  I  look  for 
another  set  of  notions  and  actions  from  them. 
I  compel  no  man  to  think  with  me.  I  take 
every  man  at  his  word.  I  only  expect  him  to 
think  and  believe  according  to  the  character  he 
takes  upon  himself,  and  to  act  on  the  principles 
of  that  character  which  he  professes  to  maintain. 

Will.  That's  fair  enough ;  I  can't  say  but  it 
is,  to  take  a  man  at  his  own  word,  and  on  his 
own  grounds. 

Stock.  Well  then.  Of  whom  docs  the  Scrip- 
ture speak  when  it  says.  Let  us  eat  and  drink 
for  to-morrow  we  die  7 

WUL- Why  of  heathens  to  be  sure,  not  of 
Christians. 

Stock.  And  of  whom  when  it  says,  Let  us 
crown  ourselves  with  rosebuds  before  they  are 
withered  1 

WUl.  O  that  is  Solomon's  worldly  fool. 

Stock.  You  disapprove  of  both  then. 

Will,  To  be  sore  I  do.  I  should  not  be  a 
Christian  if  I  did  not 

Stock.  And  yet,  though  a  Christian,  you  are 
admiring  the  very  same  thought  in  the  song  you 
were  singing,  now  do  you  reconcile  this  ? 


I  Will.  O  there  is  no  comparison  between  them. 
^  These  several  texts  are  designed  to  describe 
loose  wicked  heathens.  Now  1  learn  texts  as 
part  of  my  religion.  But  religion  you  know  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a  song.  I  sing  a  aong  for 
my  pleasure. 

Stock.  In  our  last  night's  talk.  Will,  I  endea. 
voured  to  prove  to  you  that  religion  was  to  be 
brought  ^into  our  hutiness.  I  wish  now  to  let 
you  sec  that  it  is  to  be  brought  into  our  pleasure 
also.  And  that  ho  who  is  really  a  Christian, 
must  be  a  Christian  in  his  very  diversions. 

Will.  Now  you  are  too  strict  again,  master , 
as  you  last  night  declared,  that  in  our  business 
vou  would  not  have  us  always  praying,  so  I 
hope  that  in  our  pleasure  you  would  not  have 
us  always  psalm-singing.  I  hope  you  would 
not  have  all  one's  singing  to  be  about  good 
things. 

Stock.  Not  so.  Will ;  but  I  would  not  have  any 
part  either  of  our  business  or  our  pleasure  to  be 
about  evil  things.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  singing 
about  religion,  it  is  another  thing  to  be  singing 
against  it  Saint  Peter,  I  fancy,  would  not  much 
have  approved  your  favourite  song.  He,  at  least, 
seemed  to  have  another  view  of  the  matter,  when 
he  said.  The  end  of  all  things  it  at  hand.  Now 
this  text  teaches  much  the  same  awful  truth 
with  the  first  line  of  your  song.  But  let  us  see 
to  what  different  purposes  the  apostle  and  the 
poet  turn  the  very  same  thought  Your  song 
says,  because  life  is  so  short,  let  us  make  it 
merry.  Let  us  divert  ourselves  so  much  on  the 
road,  that  we  may  forget  the  end.  Now  what 
says  the  apostle,  Because  the  end  of  all  things  is 
at  handf  be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto 
prayer. 

Will.  Why  master,  I  like  to  be  sober  too,  and 
have  left  off  drinking.  But  still  I  never  thought 
that  we  were  obliged  to  carry  texts  out  of  the 
Bible  to  try  the  soundness  of  a  song  ;  and  to 
enable  us  to  judge  if  we  might  be  both  merry 
and  wise  in  singing  it. 

Stock.  Providence  has  not  so  stinted  our  en- 
joyments. Will,  but  he  has  left  as  many  subjects 
of  harmless  merriment :  bat,  for  my  own  part, 
I  am  never  certain  that  any  one  is  quite  harm- 
less till  I  have  tried  it  by  this  rule  that  you 
seem  to  think  so  strict  There  is  another  fa- 
vourite catch  which  I  heard  you  and  some  of 
the  workmen  humming  yesterday. 

Will.  I  will  prove  to  you  that  there  is  not  a 
word  of  harm  in  that ;  pray  listen  now.  (sings.) 

*  Which  is  the  best  day  to  drink— Sunday,  Monday* 
Tuesday,  Wcdneaday,  Tburdday,  Friday,  Saturday?' 

Stock.  Now,  WiH,  do  you  really  find  your 
unwillingness  to  drink  is  so  great  that  you 
stand  in  need  of  all  these  incentives  to  proVoke 
you  to  it  ?  Do  you  not  find  temptation  strong 
enough  without  exciting  your  inclinations,  and 
whetting  your  appetites  in  this  manner  7  Can 
any  thing  be  more  unchristian  than  to  persuade 
youth  by  pleasant  words,  set  to  the  most  allur- 
ing music,  that  the  pleasures  of  drinking  are  so 
great,  that  every  day  in  the  week,  naming  them 
all  successively,  by  way  of  fixing  and  enlarging 
the  idea,  is  equaJly  fit,  equally  proper,  and 
equally  delightful,  for  what  7 — for  the  low  and 
sensual  purpose  of  getting  drunk.  Tell  me. 
Will,  are  you  so  very  averse  to  plevure  7    Are 
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70a  naturally  bo  cold  and  dead  to  all  passion 
and  temptation,  that  you  really  find  it  necesaary 
to  inflame  your  imagination,  and  disorder  your 
senses,  in  order  to  excite  a  quicker  relish  for 
the  pleasures  of  sin  7 

Will,  All  this  is  true  enough,  indeed ;  but  I 
never  saw  it  in  this  light  before. 

Stock,  As  I  passed  by  the  Grayhound  last 
night,  in  my  way  to  my  evening*s  walk  in  the 
fields,  I  caught  this  one  Terse  of  a  song  which 
the  club  were  singing  : 

*  Bring  the  flajik,  the  music  bring, 

Joy  shall  quickly  find  us ; 
Drink  and  dance,  and  laugh  and  sing, 

And  cast  dull  care  behind  us.' 

When  I  got  into  the  fields,  I  could  not  forbear 
comparing  this  song  with  the  second  lesson  last 
Sunday  evening  at  church ;  these  were  the 
words :  Take  heed  lest  at  any  time  your  heart 
he  overcharged  with  drunkenneaa,  and  bo  that 
day  come  upon  you  unawares,  for  as  a  snare 
shall  it  come  upon  all  them  that  are  on  the  face 
of  the  earth, 

WiU,  Why,  to  be  sure,  if  the  second  lesson 
was  right,  the  song  must  be  wrong. 

Stock,  I  ran  over  in  my  mind  also  a  compari- 
son between  such  songs  as  that  which  begins 
with 

*  Drink  and  drive  care  away  * 

with  those  injunctions  of  holy  writ,  Watch  and 
pray  therefore^  that  you  enter  not  into  temptation  ; 
and  again.  Watch  and  pray  that  you  may  escape 
aU  these  things,  I  say  I  compared  this  with  the 
song  I  allude  to,   . 

Drink  and  drive  cara  away. 

Drink  and  be  merry ; 
Tou*ll  ne'er  go  the  faster 

To  the  Stygian  ferry.* 

I  compared  this  with  that  awful  admonition 
of  Scripture  how  to  pass  the  time.  Not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkenness,  not  in  chambering  and 
wantonness,  hut  put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  tofu\fU  the 
lusts  thereof. 

Will,  I  am  afraid  then,  master,  you  would 
not  much  approve  of  what  I  used  to  think  a  very 
pretty  song,  which  begins  with, 

*  A  plague  on  those  mustv  old  lubbers, 
Who  teach  us  to  fast  and  to  think.* 

Stock,  Will,  what  would  you  think  of  any  one 
who  should  sit  down  and  write  a  book  or  a  song 
to  abuse  the  clergy  7 

Will.  Why  I  should  think  he  was  a  very 
wicked  fellow,  and  I  hope  no  one  would  look 
into  such  a  book,  or  sing  such  a  song. 

Stock,  And  yet  it  must  certainly  be  the  cler. 
gy,  who  are  scoffed  at  in  that  verse,  it  being 
their  professed  business  to  teach  as  to  think  and 
be  serious. 


WiU,  Ay,  master,  and  now  you  have  opened 
my  eyes,  I  think  I  can  make  some  of  those 
comparisons  myself  between  the  spirit  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  the  spirit  of  these  songs. 

*  Bring  the  flask,  the  goblet  bring,* 

won*t  stand  very  well  in  company  with  tho 
throat  of  the  prophet :  Wo  unto  them  that  rise 
up  early,  that  they  may  mingle  strong  drink. 

Stock,  Ay,  Will ;  and  these  thoughtless  peo- 
ple who  live  up  to  their  singingv  seem  to  be  the 
very  people  described  in  another  place  as  glory- 
ing in  their  intemperance,  and  acting  what  their 
songs  describe  : — 7%q^  look  at  the  urine,  and  say 
it  is  red,  it  moveth  itself  aright  in  the  cup. 

Will.  I  do  hope  I  shall  for  the  future  not  only 
become  more  careful  what  songs  I  sing  myself^ 
but  also  not  to  keep  company  with  those  who 
sing  nothing  else  but  wliat  in  my  sober  judg- 
ment,  I  now  see  to  be  wrong. 

Stock,  As  we  shall  have  no  hody  in  the  world 
to  come,  it  is  a  pity  not  only  to  make  our  plea- 
sures here  consist  eittircly  in  the  delights  of 
animal  life,  but  to  make  our  very  songs  consist 
in  extolling  and  exalting  those  delights  which 
are  unworthy  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the  Chris- 
tian.  If,  through  temptation  or  weakness,  we 
fall  into  errors,  let  us  not  establish  and  confirm 
them  by  picking  up  all  the  songs  and  scraps  of 
verses  which  excuse,  justify,  and  commend  sin. 
That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason  given  by  these 
song  mongers  why  wo  should  give  into  greater 
indulgences.  That  time  is  short,  is  a  reason 
given  by  the  apostle  why  we  should  enjoy  our 
dearest  comforts  as  if  we  enjoyed  them  not 

Now,  Will,  I  hope  you  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  so  managing,  that  our  diversions  (for 
diversions  of  some  kind  we  all  require,)  may  be 
as  carefully  chosen  as  our  other  employments. 
For  to  make  them  such  as  effectually  drive  out 
of  our  minds  all  that  the  Bible  and  the  minister 
have  been  putting  into  them,  seems  to  me  as 
imprudent  as  it  is  unchristian.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Such  sentiments  as  these  songs  contain,  set 
off  by  the  prettiest  music,  heightened  by  liquor, 
and  all  the  noise  and  spirit  of  what  is  called  jo- 
vial company,  all  this,  I  say,  not  only  puts  every 
thing  that  is  right  out  of  the  mind,  but  puts 
every  thing  that  is  wrong  into  it.  Such  songs, 
therefore,  as  tend  to  promote  levity,  thought- 
lessness, loose  imaginations,  false  views  of  life, 
fbrgetfulness  of  death,  contempt  of  whatever  is 
serious,  and  neglect  of  whatever  is  sober,  who- 
ther  they  be  love  songs,  or  drinking  songs,  will 
not,  cannot  be  sung  by  any  man  or  any  woman 
who  makes  a  serious  profession  of  Christianity.* 

*  It  is  with  regret  I  have  lately  observed,  that  the  fk- 
shionable  author  and  sin^r  of  w>ng8  more  Ioom>,  pro* 
fHnp,  and  corrupt,  than  any  of  those  here  notiond,  not 
only  received  a  prize  as  the  reward  of  bis  important  ser- 
vices, but  received  alM)  the  ptiblic  acknnwiedempnts  of 
an  illustrious  society  for  having  contributed  to  the  hap- 
piness of  their  country 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  WHITE,  THE  POST  BOY. 


IN  TWO  PARTS, 


PART  I. 


Tom  Whtte  was  one  of  the  bent  drivers  of  a 
post-chaise  on  the  Bath  road.  Tom  was  the  son 
of  an  honest  Itfbourer  at  a  little  Tillage  in  Wilt- 
shire :  he  was  an  active  industrioas  boy,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  left  his  father, 
who  was  burdened  with  a  numerous  ibmily,  and 
went  to  live  with  farmer  Hodges,  a  sober  worthy 
man  in  the  same  village.  He  drove  the  wagon 
all  the  week ;  and  on  Sundays,  though  he  was 
now  grown  up,  the  farmer  required  him  to  attend 
the  Siindaiy  school,  carried  on  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar,  and  al- 
ways made  him  read  his  Bible  in  the  evening 
aflor  he  had  served  his  cattle ;  and  would  have 
turned  him  out  of  his  service  if  he  had  ever  gone 
to  the  ale-house  for  his  own  pleasure. 

Tom  by  carrying  some  wagon  loads  of  fagots 
to  the  Bear  inn,  at  Devizes,  made  many  ac- 
quaintances in  the  stable-yard.  He  soon  learnt 
to  compare  his  own  carter's  frock,  and  shoes 
thick  set  with  nails, with  the  smart  red  jacket,  and 
ticht  boots  of  the  poet-boys,  and  grew  ashamed 
or  his  own  homely  dress ;  he  was  resolved  to 
drive  a  chaise,  to  get  money,  and  to  see  the 
world.  Foolish  fellow !  he  never  considered 
that,  though  it  is  true,  a  wagoner  works  hard 
all  day,  yet  he  gets  a  quiet  evening  at  home,  and 
undisturbed  rest  at  night  However,  as  there 
must  be  chaise-boys  as  well  as  plough-boys,  there 
was  no  great  harm  in  the  change.  The  evil 
company  to  which  it  exposed  him,  was  the  chief 
mischief.  He  left  farmer  Hodges,  though  not 
without  sorrow  at  quitting  so  kind  a  master,  and 
got  himself  hired  st  the  Black  Qear. 

Notwithstanding  the  temptations  to  which  he 
was  now  exposed,  Tom's  good  education  stood 
by  him  for  some  time.  At  first  he  was  frighten- 
ed to  hear  the  oaths  and  wicked  words  which 
are  too  often  uttered  in  a  stable-yard.  However, 
though  he  thought  it  very  wrong,  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  reprove  it,  and  the  next  step  to  being ' 
easy  at  seeing  others  sin  is  to  sin  ourselves.  B  v 
degrees  he  began  to  think  it  manly,  and  a  mark 
of  spirit  in  others  to  swear ;  thoagh  the  force  of 
good  habits  was  so  strong,  that  at  first  when  he 
ventured  to  swear  himseUT  it  was  with  fear,  and 
in  a  low  voice.  But  he  was  soon  laughed  out  of 
his  sheepishnees,  as  they  called  it;  and  though 
he  never  became  so  profane  and  blasphemous  as 
some  of  his  companions  (for  he  never  swore  in 
cool  biood,  or  in  mirth,  as  so  many  do)  yet  he 
would  too  oflen  use  a  dreadful  bad  word  when 
he  was  in  a  passion  with  his  horses.  And  here 
I  cannot  but  drop  a  hint  on  the  deep  folly  as 
well  as  wickedness,  of  being  in  a  great  rage 
with  poor  beasts,  who,  not  having  the  gift  of 
reason,  cannot  be  moved  like  human  creatures, 
with  all  the  wicked  words  that  are  said  to  them ; 
though  these  dumb  creatures,  unhappily,  having 
the  gift  of  feeUng,  suffer  as  much  as  human 
creatures  can  do,  at  the  cruel  and  unnecessary 
boatings  given  them.  Tom  had  been  bred  up 
to  think  that  drunkenness  was  a  great  sin,  for 


he  neyer  saw  farmer  Hodges  drunk  in  his  life, 
and  where  a  farmer  is  sober  himself  his  men  are 
less  likely  to  drink,  or  if  they  do  the  master  can 
reprove  them  with  the  better  grace. 

Tom- was  not  naturally  fond  of  drink,  ^et  for 
the  sake  of  being  thought  merry  company,  and 
a  hearty  fi)Ik>w,  ne  often  drank  more  than  he 
ou^ht  As  he  had  been  used  to  ^o  to  chm'ch 
twice  on  a  Sunday,  while  he  lived  with  the  farm* 
er  (who  seldom  used  his  horses  on  that  day^  ex- 
cept to  carry  his  wife  to  church  behind  him) 
Tom  felt  a  little  uneasy  when  he  was  sent  the 
very  first  Sunday  a  long  journey  with  a  great 
family ;  for  I  cannot  conceal  the  truth,  that  too 
many  gentlefolks  will  travel,  when  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  Monday 
would  answer  the  end  just  as  well.  This  is  a 
great  grief  to  all  good  and  sober  people,  both 
rich  and  poor ;  and  it  is  still  more  inexcusable 
in  the  great,  who  have  every  day  at  their  com- 
mand. However,  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  him- 
self,  though  he  could  not  now  and  then  help 
thinking  now  quietly  things  were  going  on  at 
the  farmer's,  whose  wagoner  on  a  Sunday  led 
as  easy  life  as  if  he  had  been  a  gentleman.  But 
he  soon  lost  all  thoughts  of  this  kind,  and  in 
time  did  not  know  a  Sunday  from  a  Monday. 
Tom  went  on  prosperously,  as  it  is  called,  for 
three  or  fbur  years,  got  plenty  of  money,  but 
saved  not  a  shilling.  As  soon  as  his  horses  were 
once  in  the  stable,  whoever  would  might  see 
them  fed  for  Tom*  He  had  other  fish  to  fry. — 
Fives,  cards,  cudgel-playing,  laying  wagers,  and 
keeping  loose  company,  each  of  which  he  at 
first  disliked,  and  each  of  which  he  soon  learned 
to  practise,  ran  avray  with  all  bis  money,  and 
all  his  spare  time ;  and  though  he  was  generally 
in  the  way  as  soon  as  the  horses  were  ready 
(because  if  there  was  no  driving  there  was  no 
pay)  yet  he  did  not  care  whether  the  carriage 
was  clean  or  dirty,  if  the  horses  looked  well  or 
ill,  if  the  harness  was  whole,  or  the  horses  were 
shod.  The  certainty  that  the  gains  of  to-morrow 
would  make  up  for  the  extravagance  of  to-day, 
made  him  quite  thoughtless  and  happy ;  for  he 
was  young,  active,  and  healthy,  and  never  fore- 
saw Uiat  a  rainy  day  might  come,  when  he  would 
want  what  he  now  squandered. 

One  daj  being  a  little  flustered  with  liouor  as 
he  was  driving  nis  return  chaise  through  ttrent- 
ford,  he  saw  just  before  him  another  empty  car- 
riage,  driven  by  one  of  his  acquaintance :  he 
whipped  up  his  horses,  resolving  to  outstrip  the 
other,  and  swearing  dreadfully  that  he  would 
be  at  the  Red  Lion  first^for  a  pint—*  Done,' 
cried  Uie  other — a  wager.  Both  cut  and  spurred 
the  poor  beasts  with  the  usual  fury,  as  if  their 
credit  had  been  really  at  stake,  or  their  lives  had 
depended  on  this  foolish  contest  Tom*s  chaise 
had  now  got  up  to  that  of  his  rival,  and  they 
drove  along  side  of  each  other  with  great  fury 
and  many  imprecations.  But  in  a  narrow  part 
Tom's  chaise  being  in  the  middle,  with  his  an- 
tagonist on  one  side,  and  a  cart  driving  against 
him  on  the  other,  the  horses  reared,  the  carriages 
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^t  entangled ;  Tom  roared  out  a  great  oath  to 
the  other  to  atop,  which  bo  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  do,  but  returned  an  horrid  impreca- 
tion that  he  would  win  the  wager  if  he  was 
alive. — Tom*a  horses  took  fright,  and  he  him- 
aelf  was  thrown  to  the  ground  with  great  vio- 
lence.— ^As  soon  as  he  could  be  got  from  under 
the  wheels,  he  was  taken  up  senseless,  his  lesr 
was  broken  in  two  places,  and  his  bod^  much 
bruised.  Some  people  whom  the  noise  had 
brought  together,  put  him  in  the  post-chaise  in 
which  the  wagoner  kindlyssiatcd,  but  the  other 
driver  seemed  careless  ai^indifferent,  and  drove 
off,  observing  with  a  brutal  coolness,  I  am  sorry 
I  have  lost  my  pint;  I  should  have  beat  him 
hollow,  had  it  not  been  for  this  little  accident. 
Some  gentlemen  who  came  out  of  the  inn,  afler 
reprimanding  this  savage,  inquired  who  he  waa^ 
wrote  to  inform  his  master,  and  got  him  dis- 
charged :  resolving  that  neither  they  nor  any  of 
their  friends  would  ever  employ  him,  and  he 
was  long  out  of  place,  and  nobody  ever  cared  to 
be  driven  by  him. 

^  Tom  was  taken  to  one  of  those  excellent  hos- 
pitals with  which  London  abounds.  His  agonies 
were  dreadful,  bis  leg  was  set,  and  a  high  fever 
came  on.  As  soon  as  he  was  Icfl  alone  to  reflect 
on  his  condition,  his  first  thought  was  that  he 
should  die,  and  his  horror  was  inconceivable. 
Alas !  said  he,  what  will  become  of  my  poor 
soul  7  I  am  cut  off  in  the  very  commission  of 
three  great  sins  : — I  was  drunk,  I  was  in  a  hor- 
rible passion,  and  I  had  oaths  and  blasphemies 
in  mv  mouth.  He  tried  to  pray,  but  he  could 
not ;  nis  mind  was  all  distraction,  and  he  thought 
he  was  so  very  wicked  that  God  would  not  tor- 
give  him ;  because,  says  he,  I  have  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge ;  I  have  had  a  sober 
education,  and  good  examples;  I  was  bred  in 
the  fear  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
and  I  deserve  nothing  but  punishment  At 
length  he  grew  lifht-headed,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  his  life.  Whenever  he  came  to  his  senses 
for  a  few  minutes,  he  cried  out,  O !  that  my  old 
companions  could  now  see  me,  surely  they  would 
take  warning  b^  my  sad  fate,  and  repent  before 
it  is  too  late. 

By  the  blessing  of  God  on  the  skill  ofthesur' 
geon,  and  the  care  of  the  nurses,  he  however, 
grew  better  in  a  few  days.  And  here  let  me 
stop  to  remark,  what  a  mercy  it  is  that  we  live 
in  a  christian  country,  where  the  poor,  when 
sick,  or  lame,  or  wounded,  are  taken  as  much 
care  of  as  any  gentry ;  nay,  in  some  respects 
more,  because  in  hospitals  and  infirmaries  there 
are  more  doctors  and  surgeons  to  attend,  than 
most  private  gentlefolks  can  afford  to  have  at 
their  own  houses,  whereas  thmre  never  toaa  an 
hospital  in  the  whole  heathen  loorld.  Blessed  be 
God  for  this,  among  the  thousand  other  excellent 
fruits  of  the  christian  religion  !  A  religion 
which,  like  its  Divine  founder,  while  its  grand 
object  is  the  salvation  of  men*8  souls,  teaches  us 
also  to  relieve  their  bodily  wants.  It  directs  us 
never  to  forget  that  He  who  forgave  sins,  healed 
diseases,  and  while  he  preached  the  Gospel,  fed 
the  multitude. 

It  was  eight  weeks  before  Tom  could  be  taken 
out  of  bed.  This  was  a  happy  affliction ;  for  by 
the  grace  of  God,  this  long  sickness  and  solitude 
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gave  him  time  to  reflect  on  his  past  life.  He 
began  seriously  to  hate  those  darlmg  sins  which 
had  brought  him  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  could 
now  pray  heartily ;  he  confessed  and  lamented 
his  iniquities,  with  many  tears,  and  began  to 
hope  that  the  mercies  of  God,  through  the  merits 
of  a  Redeemer,  might  yet  be  extended  to  him  on 
his  sincere  repentance.  He  resolved  never  more 
to  return  to  the  same  evil  courses,  but  he  did 
not  trust  in  his  own  strength,  but  prayed  that 
God  would  give  him  grace  for  the  future,  as  well 
as  pardon  for  tlie  past  He  remembered,  and 
he  was  humbled  at  the  thought,  that  he  used  to 
have  short  fits  of  repentance,  and  to  form  reso- 
lutions of  amendment,  in  his  wild  and  thought- 
less days ;  and  oflen  when  be  had  a  bad  head -ache 
afler  a  drinking  bout,  or  had  lost  his  money  at 
all-fours,  he  vowed  never  to  drink  or  play  again. 
But  as  soon  as  his  head  was  well  and  his  pockets 
recruited,  he  forgot  all  his  resolutions.  And 
how  should  it  be  otherwise  7  for  he  trusted  in 
his  own  strength,  he  never  prayed  to  God  to 
strengthen  him,  nor  ever  avoided  the  next 
temptation.  He  thought  that  amendment  was  a 
thing  to  be  set  about  at  any  time ;  he  did  not 
know  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  which  bringeth 
us  to  repentance. 

The  case  was  now  different.  Tom  began  to 
find  that  his  strength  was  perfect  weakness,  and 
that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  divine  as- 
sistance, for  which  he  prayed  heartily  and  con- 
stantly. He  sent  home  for  his  Bible  and  Prayer 
book,  which  he  had  not  opened  for  two  years, 
and  which  had  been  given  him  when  he  left  the 
Sunday  school.  He  spent  the  chief  part  of  his 
time  in  reading  them,  and  derived  great  com- 
fort, as  well  as  great  knowledge,  from  this  em- 
ployment of  his  time.  The  study  of  the  Bible 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude  to  God,  who  had 
not  cut  him  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins ;  but  had 
given  him  space  for  repentance  ;  and  the  agonies 
he  had  lately  suffered  with  his  broken  leg  in- 
creased his  thankfulness,  that  he  had  escaped 
the  more  dreadful  pain  of  eternal  misery.  And 
here  let  me  remark  what  encouragement  this  is 
for  rich  people  to  give  away  Bibles  and  ^ood 
books,  and  not  to  lose  all  hope,  thouj?h,  for  a  time, 
they  see  little  or  no  good  effect  from  it.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance,  Tom*s  books  were 
never  likely  to  do  him  any  good,  and  yet  his 
generous  benefactor,  who  had  cast  his  bread 
upon  the  waters,  found  it  afler  many  days  ;  for 
this  Bible,  which  had  lain  untouched  for  years, 
was  at  last  made  the  instrument  of  his  rerorma- 
tion.  God  will  work  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
in  his  own  way,  but  our  zeal  and  our  exertions 
are  the  means  by  which  he  commonly  chooses 
to  work. 

As  soon  as  he  got  well,  and  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital,  Tom  began  to  think  he  must 
return  to  get  his  bread.  At  first  he  had  some 
scruples  about  going  back  to  his  old  employ : 
but,  says  he  sensibly  enough,  gentlefolks  must 
travel,  travellers  must  have  chaises,  and  chaises 
must  have  drivers :  His  a  very  honest  calling, 
and  I  donH  know  that  goodness  belongs  to  one 
sort  of  business  more  than  another ;  and  he  who 
can  be  good  in  a  state  of  gresA  temptation,  pro- 
vided the  calling  be  lawful,  and  the  temptations 
are  not  of  his  own  seeking,  and  he  bo  diligent 
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in  prayer,  maj  be  better  than  another  man  for 
aught  I  know  :  and  all  that  belongs  to  u$  it,  to 
do  our  diUy  in  that  state  of  life  in  which  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  us  ;  and  to  leave  evenUt  in 
God^s  hand.  Tom  had  rubbed  up  his  catechism 
at  the  hospital,  and  'tis  a  pity  that  people  donH 
look  at  their  catechism  sometimes  when  thej 
are  grown  up ;  for  it  is  full  as  good  for  men  and 
women  as  it  is  for  children;  nay,  better;  for 
though  the  answers  contained  in  it  are  intended 
lor  children  to  repeat^  yet  the  duties  enjoined 
in  it  are  intended  «>r  men  and  women  to  put  in 
practice.  It  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very 
grammar  of  Christianity  and  of  our  church,  and 
they  who  understand  every  part  of  their  cate. 
chism  thoroughly,  will  not  be  ignorant  of  any 
thing  which  a  plain  Christian  need  know. 

Tom  now  felt  grieved  that  he  was  obliged  to 
drive  on  Sundays.  But  people  who  are  in 
earnest  and  have  their  hearts  in  a  thing,  can 
find  helps  in  all  cases.  As  soon  as  he  had  set 
down  his  company  at  their  stage,  and  had  seen 
his  horses  fed,  says  Tom,  a  man  who  takes  care 
of  his  hivses,  will  generally  think  it  right  to  let 
them  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  least.  In  every 
town  it  is  a  chance  But  there  may  be  a  church 
open  during  part  of  that  time,  if  the  prayers 
should  be  over,  1*11  try  hard  for  the  sermon; 
and  if  I  dare  not  stay  to  the  sermon  it  is  a 
chance  but  I  may  catch  the  prayers ;  it  is  worth 
trying  for,  however;  and  as  I  used  to  think  no- 
thing of  making  a  push,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
an  hour  to  gamble,  I  need  not  grudge  to  take  a 
little  pains  extraordinary  to  serve  God.  By 
this  watchfulness  he  soon  got  to  know  the  hours 
of  service  at  all  the  towns  on  the  road  he  travel- 
led; and  while  the  horses  fed,  Tom  went  to 
church ;  and  it  became  a  favourite  proverb  with 
him,  that  prayers  and  provender  hinder  no  maiCs 
journey  ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  Tom*s 
maxim  to  all  travellers;  whether  master  or 
servant,  carrier  or  coachman. 

At  first  his  companions  wanted  to  laugh  and 
make  sport  of  this — but  when  they  saw  that  no 
lad  on  the  road  was  up  so  early  or  worked  so 
hard  as  Tom ;  when  they  saw  no  chaise  so  neat, 
no  glasses  so  bright,  no  harness  so  tight,  no 
driver  so  diligent,  so  clean,  or  so  civil,  they 
fbund  he  was  no  subject  to  make  sport  at.  Tom 
indeed  was  very  careful  in  looking  after  the 
linch  pins ;  in  never  giving  his  horses  too  much 
water  when  they  were  hot ;  nor  whatever  was 
his  haste,  would  he  ever  gallop  them  up  hill. 
Strike  them  across  the  head,  or  when  tired,  cut 
and  slash  them,  or  gallop  over  the  stones,  as  soon 
as  he  ffot  into  town,  as  some  foolish  fellows  do. 
What  helped  to  cure  Tom  of  these  bad  practices, 
was  that  remark  he  met  with  in  the  Bible,  that 
a  good  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast.  He  was 
much  moved  one  day  on  reading  the  prophet 
Jonah,  to  observe  what  compassion  the  great 
God  0^  Heaven  and  earth  had  for  poor  beasts : 
for  one  of  the  reasons  there  given  why  the  Al- 
mighty was  unwilling  to  destroy  the  great  citv 
of  Ninevah  was,  because  there  was  much  cattle 
in  it.  Afler  this,  Tom  never  could  bear  to  see 
a  wanton  stroke  inflicted.  Doth  God  care  for 
horses,  said  he,  and  shall  man  be  cruel  to  them  ? 

Tom  soon  grew,  rich  for  one  in  his  station : 
(or  every  gentleman  on  the    road  would    be 


driven  bj  no  other  lad  itcarefsA  Tom  if  mm  to  b0 
had.  Being  diligent,  he  got  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  being  frugal,  he  spent  but  little  :  and 
having  no  vices,  he  toasted  none.  He  soon 
fbund  out  that  there  waa  some  meaning  in  that 
text  which  says,  that  Godliness  hath  the promiss 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  weU  as  tkat  which  is 
to  come:  fbr  the  same  principles  which  make  a 
man  sober  and  honest,  have  also  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  make  him  healthy  and  rich  ;  while  a 
drunkard  and  a  spendthrift  can  hardly  escape 
being  sick  and  a  beggar.  Vice  is  the  parent  of 
misery  in  both  worlds. 

Afler  a  few  years  Tom  begged  a  holiday,  and 
made  a  visit  to  his  native  village ;  his  good 
character  had  got  thither  before  him.  He  found 
his  father  was  dead,  but  during  his  long  illness 
Tom  had  supplied  him  with  money,  and  by  al- 
lowing him  a  trifle  every  week,  had  had  the 
honest  satisfaction  of  keeping  him  from  the 
parish.  Farmer  Hodges  was  still  living,  but 
being  grown  old  and  infirm,  he  was  desirous  to 
retire  from  business.  He  retained  a  great  re- 
gard fbr  his  old  servant,  Tom ;  and  finding  he 
was  worth  money,  and  knowing  he  knew  some- 
thing of  country  business,  he  offered  to  let  him 
a  small  farm  at  an  easy  rate,  and  promised  hie 
assistance  in  the  management  fbr  the  first  year, 
with  the  loan  of  a  smaU  sum  of  money,  that  ho 
miffht  set  out  with  a  pretty  stock.  Tom  thank- 
ed him  with  tears  in  bis  eyes,  went  back  and 
took  a  handsome  leave  of  his  master*  who  made 
him  a  prevent  of  a  horse  and  cart,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  long  and  faithful  services ;  for, 
says  he,  I  have  saved  many  horses  by  Toro*8 
care  and  attention,  and  I  could  well  afford  to  do 
the  same  by  every  servant  who  did  the  same  by 
me ;  and  should  be  a  richer  man  at  the  end  of 
every  year  by  the  same  generosity,  provided  I 
could  meet  with  just  and  faithful  servants  who 
deserve  the  same  rewards.  Tom  was  soon  set- 
tled in  his  new  farm,  and  in  less  than  a  year 
had  got  every  thing  neat  and  decent  about  him. 
Farmer  Hodge's  long  experience  and  friendly 
advice,  joinea  to  his  own  Industry  and  hard  la- 
bour, soon  brought  the  farm  to  ifreat  perfection. 
The  regularity,  sobriety,  peaceableness,  and 
piety  of  his  daily  life,  his  constant  attendance 
at  church  twice  every  Sunday,  and  bis  decent 
and  devout  behaviour  when  there,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  who 
was  still  living  a  pattern  of  zeal,  activity,  and 
benevolence  to  all  parish  priests.  The  doctor 
soon  began  to  hold  up  Tom,  or,  as  we  must  now 
more  properly  term  him,  Mr.  Thomas  White, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  whole  parish,  and  the 
frequent  and  condescending  conversation  of  this 
worthy  clergyman  contributed  no  less  than  bis 
preaching  to  the  improvement  of  his  new  parish- 
ioner in  piety. 

Farmer  White  soon  fbund  out  that  a  dairy 
could  not  well  be  carried  on  without  a  mistress, 
and  began  to  think  seriously  of  marrying  ;  he 
prayed  to  God  to  direct  him  in  so  important  a 
business.  He  knew  that  a  tawdry,  vain,  dressy 
girl  was  not  likely  to  make  good  cheese  and 
butter,  and  that  a  worldly  ungodly  woman  would 
make  a  sad  wife  and  mistress  of  a  family.  He 
soon  heard  of  a  young  woman  of  excellent 
character,  who  had  been  bred  up  by  the  vicar*> 
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lady,  and  still  lived  in  the  family  as  npper  maid. 
She  was  prudent,  sober,  indastrious  and  reli- 
]^iou8.  Her  neat,  modest,  and  plain  appearance 
at  charch  (for  she  was  seldom  seen  any  where 
else  out  of  her  master's  family)  was  an  example 
to  all  persons  in  her  station,  and  never  failed  to 
recommend  her  to  strangrers,  even  before  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  knowingf  the  goodness  of 
her  character.  It  was  her  character,  however, 
which  recommended  her  to  farmer  White.  He 
knew  that  favour  ia  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain, 
hut  a  tooman  that  feareih  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised : — ay,  and  not  only  praised,  but  chosen 
too,  says  farmer  White,  as  he  took  down  his  hat 
from  the  nail  on  which  it  hung,  in  order  to  go 
and  wait  on  Dr.  Shepherd,  to  break  his  mind 
and  ask  his  consent ;  for  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  very  unhandsome  return  for  all  the  favours 
he  was  receiving  from  his  minister,  to  decoy 
away  his  faithful  servant  from  her  place  witli- 
out  his  consent. 

This  worthy  gentleman,  though  sorry  to  lose 
so  valuable  a  member  of  his  little  family,  did  not 
acruple  a  moment  about  parting  with  her,  when 
he  found  it  would  be  so  greatly  to  her  advantage. 
Tom  was  agreeably  surprised  to  hear  she  had 
saved  fifly  pounds  by  her  frugality.  The  doc- 
tor married  them  himself;  farmer  Hodgee  being 
oresenL 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  wedding  day,  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  call  on  ^rmer  and 
Mrs.  White,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  on 
the  new  duties  they  had  entered  into ;  a  com- 
mon custom  with  him  on  these  occasions.  He 
oflen  took  an  opportunity  to  drop,  in  the  most 
kind  and  tender  way,  a  hint  upon  the  great  in- 
decency of  making  marriages,  christenings,  and 
above  all,  funerals,  days  of  riot  and  excess,  as  is 
too  oflen  the  case  in  country  villages.  The  ex- 
pectation that  the  vicar  might  possibly  drop  in, 
m  his  walks,  on  these  festivals,  oflen  restrained 
excessive  drinking,  and  improper  conversation, 
even  among  those  who  were  not  restrained  by 
higher  motives,  as  farmer  and  Mrs.  White  were. 
-  What  the  doctor  said  was  always  in  such  a 
cheerful,  good-humoured  way,  that  it  was  sure 
to  increase  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  instead  of 
damping  it  *  Well,  farmer,'  said  he,  *  and  you, 
my  faithful  Sarah,  any  other  friend  might  re- 
commend peace  and  agreement  to  you  on  your 
marriage ;  but  I,  on  the  contrary,  recommend 
cares  and  striibs.'*  The  company  stared — but 
Sarah,  who  knew  that  her  old  master  was  a 
fiicetious  gentleman,  and  always  had  some  mean- 
ing behind,  looked  serious.  *  Cares  and  strife, 
sir,  said  the  farmer,  *  what  do  you  mean  ?' — *  I 
mean,*  said  he,  ^  for  the  first,  that  your  cares 
shall  be  who  shall  please  Goi  most,  and  your 
strifes,  who  shall  serve  him  best,  and  do  your 
duty  most  faithfully.  Thus,  all  your  cares  and 
strifes  being  employed  to  the  highest  purposes, 
all  potty  cares  and  worldly  strifes  shall  be  at  an 
end.' 

*  Always  remember,  that  you  have^  both  of 
you,  a  better  friend  than  each  other.'  The  com* 
pany  stared  again,  and  thought  no  woman  could 
Lave  so  good  a  friend  as  her  husband.  ^  As  you 
Have  chosen  each  other  from  tne  best  motives,' 

*  See  Dodd's  Sayiiics 


continued  the  doctor,  *  you  have  every  reasonable 
ground  to  hope  for  happiness  ;  but  as  this  world 
is  a  soil  in  which  troubles  and  misfortunes  will 
spring  up ;  troubles  from  which  you  cannot  save 
one  another  ;  misfortunes  which  no  human  pru- 
dence can  avoid  :  then  remember,  'lis  the  best 
wisdom  to  go  to  that  friend  who  is  always  near, 
always  willing,  and  always  able  to  help  you ; 
and  that  friend  is  God.' 

*  Sir,'  said  farmer  White,  *  I  humbly  thank 
you  for  all  your  kind  instructions,  of  which  I 
shall  now  stand  more  in  need  than  ever,  as  1 
shall  have  more  duties  to  fulfil.  I  hope  the  re- 
membrance of  my  past  offences  will  keep  me 
humble,  and  the  sense  of  my  remaining  sin  will 
keep  me  watchful.  I  set  out  in  the  world,  sir, 
with  what  is  called  a  good-natural  disposition, 
but  I  soon  found  to  my  cost,  that  without  God's 
grace  that  will  carry  a  man  but  a  little  way. 
A  good  temper  is  a  good  thing,  but  nothing  but 
the  fear  of  God  can  enable  one  to  bear  up 
against  temptation,  evil  company,  and  evil  pas- 
sions. The  misfortune  of  breaking  my  leg,  as 
I  then  thought  it,  has  provdd  the  greatest  bless- 
ing of  my  life.  It  showed  me  my  own  weak- 
ness, the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  goodness 
of  God.  How  many  of  my  brother  drivers  have 
I  seen,  since  that  time,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life  by  drinking,  or  sudden  accident,  while  I 
have  not  only  been  spared,  but  blessed  and 
prospered.  O  sir  !*  it  would  be  the  joy  of  my 
heart,  if  some  of  my  old  comrades,  good-na- 
tured, civil  fellows  (whom  I  can't  help  loving) 
could  see,  as  I  have  done,  the  danger  of  evil 
courses  before  it  is  too  lata.  Though  they  may 
not  hearken  to  you,  sir,  or  any  other  minister 
they  may  believe  me  because  I  have  been  ono 
of  thern  :  and  I  can  speak  from  experience,  of 
the  great  difference  there  is,  even  as  to  worldly 
comfort,  between  a  life  of  sobriety  and  a  life  of 
sin.  I  could  tell  them,  sir,  not  as  a  thing  I 
have  read  in  a  book,  but  as  a  truth  I  feel  in  ray 
own  heart,  that  to  fear  Grod  and  keep  his  com« 
mandments,  will  not  only  bring  a  man  peace  at 
last,  but  will  make  him  happy  now.  And  I  will 
venture  to  say,  sir,  that  all  the  stocks,  pillories, 
prisons,  and  gibbets  in  the  land,  though  so  very 
needful  to  keep  bad  men  in  order,  yet  will  never 
restrain  a  good  man  from  committing  evil  half 
so  much  OS  that  single  text.  How  shatl  I  do  this 
great  wickedness  and  sin  against  God  V  Dr. 
Shepherd  condescended  to  approve  of  what  the 
farmer  had  said,  kindly  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  took  leave. 


PART  II. 

The  Way  to  Plenty,  or  the  second  part  oj  Tom 
White.    Written  in  1795,  the  year  of  scarcity, 

Tom  White,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  first 
part  of  this  history,  from  an  idle  post  boy  was 
become  a  respectable  farmer.  God  had  blessed 
his  industry,  and  he  had  prospered  in  the  world. 
He  was  sober  and  temperate,  and,  as  was  tho 
natural  consequence,  he  was  active  and  healthy. 
He  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  he  became 
prosperous  in  his  circumstances.    This  is  in  the 
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ordinary  ooarse  of  Providence.  But  it  b  not  a 
certain  and  necessary  rule.  God  maketh  his 
9un  to  thine  on  theju$t  and  on  the  unjutl,  A 
man  who  uses  every  honest  means  of  thrill  and 
industry,  will,  in  most  cases,  find  success  attend 
his  labours.  But  still,  the  race  i»  not  always 
to  the  swift  nor  the  baiile  to  the  strong.  God  is 
■ometimee  pleased,  for  wise  ends,  to  disappoint 
all  the  worldly  hopes  of  the  most  upright  man. 
His  com  may  be  smitten  by  a  blight;  his 
barns  may  be  consumed  by  fire;  his  cattle 
may  be  carried  off  by  dbtemper.  And  to  these, 
and  other  misfortunes,  the  good  man  is  as  liable 
as  the  spendthrift  or  the  knave.  Success  is  the 
common  reward  of  industry,  but  if  it  were  its 
constant  reward,  the  industrious  would  be 
tempted  to  look  no  further  than  the  present 
state.  They  would  lose  one  strong  ground  of 
their  fiiith.  It  would  set  aside  the  scripture 
scheme.  This  world  would  then  be  looked  on 
as  a  state  of  reward,  instead  of  trial,  and  we 
should  forget  to  look  to  a  day  of  final  retribution. 

Farmer  White  never  took  it  into  his  head, 
that,  because  he  paid  his  debts,  worked  early 
and  late,  and  ate  the  bread  of  carefulness,  he 
was  therefore  to  come  into  no  misfortune  like 
other  folk,  but  was  to  be  free  from  the  common 
trials  and  troubles  of  life.  Ho  knew  that  pros- 
perity  was  far  from  being  a  sure  mark  of  God's 
favour,  and  had  read  in  good  books,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Bible,  of  the  great  poverty  and  af- 
flictions of  the  best  of  men.  Though  he  was  no 
great  scholar,  he  had  sense  enough  to  observe, 
that  a  time  of  public  prosperity  was  not  always 
a  time  of  public  virtue ;  and  he  thought  that 
what  was  true  of  a  whole  nation  might  be  true 
of  one  man.  So  the  more  he  prospered  the  more 
he  prayed  that  prosperity  might  not  corrupt  his 
heart  And  when  he  saw  lately  signs  of  public 
distress  coming  on,  he  was  not  half  so  much 
frightened  as  some  others  were,  because  he 
thought  it  might  do  us  good  in  the  long  run ; 
and  be  was  in  hope  that  a  little  poverty  might 
bring  on  a  littlcpenitence.  The  great  grace  he 
laboured  afler  was  that  of  a  cheerful  submission. 
He  used  to  say,  that  if  the  Lord*s  prayer  had 
only  contained  those  four  little  words,  Thy  will 
he  dons,  it  would  be  worth  more  than  the  biggest 
book  m  the  world  without  them. 

Dr.  Shepherd,  the  worthy  vicar  (with  whom 
the  fiirmer*s  wife  had  formerly  lived  as  house- 
keeper)  was  very  fond  of  taking  a  walk  with 
him  about  his  grounds,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
he  learnt  as  much  from  the  farmer  as  the  farmer 
(fid  from  him.  If  the  doctor  happened  to  observe, 
I  am  afraid  these  long  rains  will  spoil  this  fine 
piece  of  oats,  the  farmer  would  answer,  but  then, 
sir,  think  how  good  it  is  for  the  grass.  If  the 
doctor  feared  the  wheat  would  be  but  indifferent, 
the  farmer  was  sure  the  rye  would  turn  out  well. 
When  grass  failed,  he  did  not  doubt  but  turnips 
would  be  plenty.  Even  for  floods  and  inunda- 
tions he  would  find  out  some  way  to  justify  Pro- 
vidence. 'Tis  better,  said  he,  to  have  our  lands 
a  little  overflowed,  than  that  the  springs  should 
be  dried  up,  and  our  cattle  faint  for  lack  of  wa- 
ter.  When  the  drought  came,  he  thanked  God 
that  the  season  would  be  healthy  ;  and  the  high 
winds,  which  frightened  others,  he  said,  served 
to  clear  the  air.    Whoever,  or  whatever  was 


wrong,  he  was  always  sure  that  Providence  wm 
in  the  right  And  he  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
with  ever  so  small  an  income,  if  he  had  but  fru- 
gality and  temperance,  and  would  cut  ofi'all  vain 
desires,  and  cast  his  care  upon  God,  was  richer 
than  a  lord  who  was  tormented  by  vanity  and 
covetousness.  When  he  saw  others  in  the  wrongs 
he  did  not,  however,  abuse  them  for  it,  but  took 
care  to  avoid  the  same  fault  He  had  sense  and 
spirit  enough  to  break  through  many  old,  but 
very  bad  customs  of  his  neighbours.  If  a  thing 
is  wrong  in  itself  (said  he  one  day  to  farmer 
Hodges)  a  whole  parish  doing  it  can't  make  it 
right  And  as  to  its  bein^  an  old  custom,  why, 
if  it  be  a  good  one,  I  like  it  the  better  for  being 
old,  because  it  has  had  the  stamp  of  ages,  and 
the  sanction  of  experience  on  its  worth.  But  if 
it  be  old  as  well  as  bad,  that  is  another  reason 
for  my  trying  to  put  an  end  to  it,  that  we  may 
not  mislead  our  children  as  our  fathers  have 
misled  us. 

The  Roof.Raising,^ 

Some  years  after  he  was  settled,  he  built  a 
large  new  barn.  All  the  workmen  were  looking 
forward  to  the  usual  holiday  of  roof-raising.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  a  custom  to  give  a  dinner 
to  the  workmen,  with  so  much  liquor  after  it, 
that  they  got  so  drunk  that  they  not  only  lost 
the  remaining  half  day's  work,  but  they  were 
not  always  able  to  work  the  following  day. 

Mrs.  White  provided  a  plentiful  dinner  fer 
roof-raising,  and  gave  each  man  his  mug  of  beer. 
After  a  hearty  meal  they  began  to  crrow  clamor- 
ous for  more  drink.  The  farmer  said,  *  My  lads, 
I  don't  grudge  you  a  few  gallons  of  ale  merely 
for  the  sake  of  saving  my  liquor,  though  that  is 
some  consideration,  especially  in  these  dear 
times ;  but  I  never  will,  knowingly,  help  any 
man  to  make  a  beast  of  himselfl  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  a  bad  custom.  You  are  now 
well  refreshed.  If  you  will  go  cheerfully  to 
your  work,  you  will  have  half  a  day's  pay  to 
take  oh  Saturday  night  more  than  you  would 
have  if  this  aAernoon  were  wasted  in  drunken- 
ness. For  this  your  families  will  be  the  better ; 
whereas,  were  I  to  give  you  more  liquor,  when 
you  have  already  had  enough,  I  should  help  to 
rob  them  of  their  bread.  But  I  wish  to  show 
you,  that  I  have  your  good  at  heart  full  as  much 
as  my  profit  If  you  will  now  eo  to  work,  I 
will  give  you  all  another  mug  at  night  when  you 
leave  off.  Thus  your  time  will  be  saved,  your 
families  helped,  and  my  ale  will  not  go  to  make 
reasonable  creatures  worse  than  brute  beasts.* 

Hero  he  stopped.  *  You  are  in  right  on't, 
master,*  said  Tom  the  thatcher;  *you  are  a 
hearty  man,  farmer,*  said  John  Plane,  the  car- 
penter *Come  along,  boys,*  said  Tim  Brick 
the  mason :  so  they  all  went  merrily  to  work, 
fortified  with  a  ffood  dinner.  There  was  only 
one  drunken  surly  fellow  that  refused ;  this  was 
Dick  Guzzle,  the  smith. — Dick  never  works 
above  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  and  spends 
the  others  at  the  Red  Lion.  He  swore,  that  if 
the  farmer  did  not  give  him  as  much  liquor  as 
he  liked  at  roof-raising,  he  would  not  strike  ano- 
ther stroke,  but  would  leave  the  job  unfinished, 
and  he  might  get  hands  vt^horo  ho  could.  Far 
mer  White  took  hini,  at  his  word,  aud  paid  hi:n 
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off  directly :  ghd  enough  to  ^t  rid  of  each  a 
Bot,  whom  he  had  only  employed  from  pity  to  a 
large  and  almost  sturing  family.  When  the 
men  came  for  their  mag  in  the  evening,  the 
larmer  brought  out  the  remains  of  the  cold  gam- 
mon ;  they  made  a  hearty  sapper,  and  thanked 
him  ^r  having  broken  through  a  foolish  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  much  left  off  in  that  pa- 
rish,  thongh  Dick  would  not  come  into  it,  and 
lost  most  of  his  work  in  consequence. 

Farmer  White's  labourers  were  oflen  com- 
plaining,  that  things  were  so  dear  that  they 
could  not  buy  a  bit  of  meat  He  knew  it  was 
partly  true,  but  not  entirely ;  for  it  was  before 
these  very  hard  times  that  their  complaints  be- 
gan. One  morning  he  stept  out  to  see  how  an 
outhouse  which  he  was  thatching  went  on.  He 
was  surprised  to  find  the  work  at  a  stand.  He 
walked  over  to  the  thatcher*s  house.  *Tom,* 
said  he,  *  I  desire  that  piece  of  work  may  be 
finished  directly.  If  a  shower  comes  my  grain 
will  be  spoiled.*  *  Indeed,  master,  I  sbanH  work 
to-day,  nor  to-morrow  neither,*  said  Tom. — 
'  Yon  forget  that  *ti8  Easter  Monday,  and  to- 
morrow is  Easter  Tuesday.  And  so  on  Wed* 
nesday  I  shall  thatch  away,  master. — But  it  is 
hard  if  a  poor  man,  who  works  all  the  seasons 
round,  may  not  enjoy  these  few  holydays,  which 
come  but  once  a  year.* 

•Tom,'  said  the  farmer,  'when  these  days 
were  first  put  into  our  prayer-book,  the  good 
men  who  ordained  them  to  be  kept,  little  thought 
that  the  time  would  come  when  holyday  should 
mean  drunken-day^  and  that  the  seasons  which 
they  meant  to  distinguish  by  superior  piety, 
should  be  converted  into  seasons  of  more  than 
ordinary  excess.  How  much  dost  think  now  I 
flhall  pay  thee  for  this  piece  of  thatch  ?  *  Why, 
you  know,  master,  you  have  let  it  to  me  by  the 
great  I  think  between  this  and  to-morrow 
night,  as  the  weather  is  so  fine,  I  could  clear 
about  four  shillings,  afler  I  have  paid  my  boy ; 
but  thatching  does  not  come  often,  and  other 
work  is  not  so  profitable.'  *  ^ery  well,  Tom  ; 
and  how  much  now  do  you  think  you  may  spend 
in  these  two  holydays  V  *  Why,  master,  if  the 
ale  is  pleasant,  and  the  company  merry,  I  do 
not  expect  to  get  off  for  less  than  three  shillings.' 

*  Tom,  can  you  do  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  ?* 

*  1  can  make  a  little  score,  master,  behind  the 
k^ehen  door,  with  a  bit  of  chalk,  which  is  as 
much  as  I  want'  *  Well,  Tom,  add  the  four 
shillings  yon  would  have  earned  to  the  three 
you  intend  to  spend,  what  does  that  make  ?' 

*  Let  me  see !  three  and  four  make  seven.  Seven 
shillings,  master.*  >^*  Tom,  you  often  tell  me  the 
times  are  so  bad  that  you  can  never  buy  a  bit 
of  meat  Now  herein  the  cost  of  two  joints  at 
once  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sin  of  wasting  time 
and  getting  drunk.*  *  I  never  once  thought  of 
that,*  said  Tom.  •  Now  Tom,'  said  the  farmer, 
'  if  I  were  you,  I  would  step  over  to  butcher 
Jobbins's,  buy  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  which  being 
lefl  from  Saturday's  market  you  will  get  a  little 
cheaper.  This  I  would  make  my  wife  bake  in 
a  deep  dish  full  of  potatoes.  I  would  then  go  to 
work,  and  when  the  dinner  was  ready  I  would 
go  and  enjoy  it  with  my  wife  and  children  ;  you 
need  not  give  the  mutton  to  the  brats,  the  pota- 
toes  will  have  all  the  gravy,  and  be  very  savoury 


for  them.'  *  Ay,  bat  I  have  got  no  beer,  master ; 
the  times  are  so  bard  that  a  poor  man  can*t  af^ 
fi>rd  to  brew  a  drop  of  drink  now  as  we  used  to 
do.' 

*  Times  are  bad,  and  malt  is  very  dear,  Tom, 
and  yet  both  don't  prevent  you  from  spending 
seven  shillings  in  keeping  holyday.  Now  send 
for  a  quart  of  ale  as  it  is  to  be  a  feast :  and  yon 
will  even  then  be  fi)ur  shillings  richer  than  if 
you  had  gone  to  the  public  house.  I  would  have 
you  put  by  these  four  shillings,  till  you  can  add 
a  couple  to  them  ;  with  this  I  would  ^et  a  bushel 
of  malt,  and  my  wife  should  brew  it,  and  you 
may  take  a  pint  of  your  own  beer  at  home  of  a 
night,  which  will  do  you  more  good  than  a  gal- 
lon at  the  Red  Lion.'  *  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
take  yoar  advice,  master,  bat  I  shall  be  made 
such  fun  of  at  the  Lion  !  they  will  so  laugh  at 
me  if  I  don't  go !'  *  Let  those'  lau^h  that  win, 
Tom.'  *  But  master,  I  have  got  a  friend  to  meet 
me  there.'  *  Then  ask  your  friend  to  come  and 
eat  a  bit  of  your  cold  mutton  at  night,  and  here 
is  sixpence  for  another  pot,  if  you  will  promise 
to  brew  a  small  cask  of  your  own.'  *  Thank 
you,  master,  and  so  I  will ;  and  I  won't  go  to 
the  Lion.  Come  boy,  bring  the  helm,  and  fetch 
the  ladder.'  And  so  Tom  was  upon  the  roof  in 
a  twinkling.  The  bam  was  thatched,  the  mut- 
ton bought,  the  beer  brewed,  the  friend  invited, 
and  the  holyday  enjoyed. 

The  Sheep  Shearing 

Dr.  Shepherd  happened  to  say  to  farmer 
White  one  day,  that  there  was  nothing  that  he 
disliked  more  than  the  manner  in  which  sheep- 
shearing  and  harvest-home  were  kept  by  some 
in  his  parish.  *  What,'  said  the  good  doctor. 
Must  when  we  are  blest  with  a  prosperous  ga- 
thering in  of  these  natural  riches  of  our  land,- 
the  fleece  of  our  flocks ;  when  our  bams  are 
crowned  with  plenty,  and  we  have,  through  the 
Divine  blessing  on  our  honest  labour,  reaped  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season ;  is  that  very 
time  to  be  set  apart  for  ribaldry,  and  riot,  and 
drunkenness  ?  Do  we  thank  dcd  for  his  mer- 
cies,  by  making  ourselves  unworthy  and  unfit 
to  enjoy  them  7  When  he  crowns  the  year  with 
his  goodness,  shall  we  affront  him  by  our  im- 
piety ?  It  is  more  than  a  common  insult  to  his 
providence ;  it  is  a  worse  than  brutal  return  to 
Him  who  openeth  his  hand  and  filleth  all  things 
living  with  plenteousness.' 

*I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  sir,*  said  the  farmer. 
*I  am  resolved  to  rejoice  thoii?h,  and  others 
shall  rejoice  with  me :  and  we  will  have  a  merry 
night  on*t* 

So  Mrs.  White  dressed  a  very  plentiful  supper 
of  meat  and  pudding ;  and  spread  oat  two  tables. 
The  farmer  sat  at  the  head  of  one,  consisting 
of  some  of  his  neighbours,  and  all  his  work* 
people.  At  the  other  sat  his  wife,  with  two  long 
benches  on  each  side  of  her.  On  these  benches 
sat  all  the  old  and  infirm  poor,  especially  those 
who  lived  in  the  work-house,  and  had  no  day 
of  festivity  to  look  forward  to  in  the  whole  year 
but  this.  On  the  grass,  in  the  little  court,  sat 
the  children  of  his  labourers,  and  of  the  other 
poor,  whose  employment  it  had  been  to  gather 
flowers,  and  dress  and  adorn  the  horns  of  the 
ram ;  for  the  farmer  did  not  wish  to  put  an  end 
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to  tn  old  custom,  if  it  was  innocent—His  own 
children  stood  by  the  table,  and  he  gave  them 
plenty  of  pudding,  which  they  carried  to  the 
children  of  the  poor,  with  a  little  draught  of  ci- 
der  to  every  one.  The  farmer  who  never  sat 
down  without  begging  a  blessing  on  his  meal, 
did  it  with  suitable  solemnity  on  the  present  joy. 
ful  occasion. 

Dr.  Shepherd  practised  one  very  useful  me- 
thod, which  I  dare  say  was  not  peculiar  to  him- 
self; a  method  of  which  I  doubt  not  other  country 
clergymen  have  found  the  advantage.  He  was 
often  on  the  watch  to  observe  those  seasons  when 
a  number  of  his  parishioners  were  assembled 
togethsr,  not  only  at  any  season  of  festivity,  but 
at  their  work.  He  has  been  known  to  turn  a 
walk  through  a  hay- field  to  good  account;  and 
has  been  found  to  do  as  much  good  by  a  few 
minutes  discourse  with  a  little  knot  of  reapers, 
as  by  a  Sunday's  sermon.  He  commonly  in- 
troduced his  religious  observations  by  some 
questions  relating  to  their  employment ;  ho  first 
gained  their  affections  by  his  kindnc.i?,  and  then 
converted  his  influence  over  them  to  their  soul's 
good.  The  interest  he  took  in  their  worldly 
affairs  opened  their  hearts  to  the  reception  of 
those  divine  truths  which  he  was  always  earnest 
to  impress  upon  them.  By  these  methods  too 
he  got  acquainted  with  their  several  characters, 
their  spiritual  wants,  their  individual  sins, 
dangers,  and  temptations,  u  Inch  enabled  him  to 
preach  with  more  knowledge  and  successful  ap- 
plication, than  those  ministers  can  do  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  state  of  their  congrega- 
tions. It  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Shepherd,  that  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature  was 
one  of  the  most  important  species  of  knowledge 
a  clergyman  could  possess. 

The  sheep-shearing  feast,  though  orderly  and 
docent,  was  yet  hearty  and  cheerful.  Dr.  Shep- 
herd dropped  in  with  a  good  deal  of  company 
he  bad  at  his  house,  and  they  were  much  pleased. 
When  the  doctor  saw  how  the  aged  and  infirm 
poor  were  enjoying  themselves,  he  was  much 
moved ;  he  shook  the  farmer  by  the  hand  and 
6aid,  *  But  thou,  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call 
the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  the  halt,  they  can- 
not  recompense  thee,  but  thou  shalt  bo  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.* 

*  Sir,*  said  the  farmer,  *  *tis  no  great  matter 
of  expense ;  I  kill  a  sheep  of  my  own  ;  potatoes 
are  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  with  people  who 
have  a  little  forethought.  I  save  much  more 
cider  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  never  allowing 
any  carousing  in  my  kitchen,  or  drunkenness 
in  my  fields,  than  would  supply  many  such 
feasts  as  these,  so  that  I  shall  be  never  the  poorer 
at  Christmas.  It  is  cheaper  to  make  people 
happy,  sir,  than  to  make  them  drunk.  The 
doctor  and  the  ladies  condescended  to  walk  from 
one  table  to  the  other,  and  heard  many  merry 
stories,  but  not  one  profane  word,  or  one  inde- 
cent song :  BO  that  he  was  not  forced  to  the  pain- 
ful necessity  either  of  reproving  them,  or  leaving 
them  in  anger.  When  all  was  over,  they  sung 
the  sixty-fiflh  Psalm,  and  the  ladies  all  joined  in 
it ;  and  when  they  got  home  to  the  vicarage  to 
tea,  they  declared  they  liked  it  better  than  any 
concert 


The  Hard  Winter. 

In  the  famous  cold  winter  of  the  year  1795,  it 
was  edifying  to  see  how  patiently  farmer  While 
bore  that  long  and  severe  frost  Many  of  his 
sheep  were  frozen  to  death,  but  he  thanked  God 
that  he  had  still  many  left  He  continued  to 
find  in-door  work  that  his  men  might  not  be  out 
of  employ.  The  season  being  so  bad,  which 
some  others  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  turning 
off  tiieir  workmen,  he  tliought  a  fresh  reason  for 
keeping  them.  Mrs.  White  was  so  considerate, 
that  just  at  tliat  time  she  lessened  the  number 
of  her  hogs,  that  she  might  have  more  whey  and 
skim-milk  to  assist  poor  families.  Nay,  1  havo 
known  her  to  live  on  boiled  meat  for  a  long 
while  together,  in  a  sickly  season,  because  the 
pot  liquor  made  such  a  supply  of  broth  for  the 
sick  poor.  As  the  spring  came  on,  and  things 
grew  worse,  she  never  had  a  cake,  a  pie,  or  a  pud- 
ding  in  her  house  ;  notwithstanding  she  used  t^ 
have  plenty  of  these  good  things,  and  will  again 
I  hope,  when  the  present  scarcity  is  over; 
though  she  says  she  will  never  use  such  white 
flour  again,  even  if  it  should  come  down  to  five 
shillings  a  bushel. 

All  the  parish  now  began  to  murmur.  Far- 
mer Jones  was  sure  the  frost  had  killed  the 
wheat  Farmer  Wilson  said  the  rye  would 
never  come  up.  Brown,  the  maltster,  insisted 
the  barley  was  dead  at  the  root  Butcher  Job- 
bins  said  beef  would  be  a  shilling  a  pound.  All 
declared  there  would  not  be  a  hop  to  brew  with. 
The  orchards  were  all  blighted ;  there  would 
not  be  apples  enough  to  make  a  pie  ;  and  as  to 
hay  there  would  be  none  to  be  had  for  love  nor 
money.  *  I'll  tell  you  what,'  said  farmer  White, 
*  the  season  is  dreadful ;  the  crops  unpromising 
just  now  ;  but  'tis  too  early  to  judge.  Don't  let 
us  make  things  worse  than  they  are.  We 
ought  to  comfort  the  poor,  and  you  are  driving 
them  to  despair.  Don't  you  know,  how  much 
God  was  displeased  with  the  murmurs  of  his 
chosen  people  7  And  yet,  when  they  were  tired 
of  manna  he  sent  them  quails ;  but  all  did  not 
do.  Nothing  satisfies  grumblers.  We  have  a 
promise  on  our  side,  that  there  shall  be8eed4ime 
and  karvest  time  to  the  end.  Let  us  tlien  hope 
for  a  good  day,  but  provide  against  an  evil  one. 
Let  us  rather  prevent  the  evil  before  it  is  come 
upon  us,  than  sink  under  it  when  it  comes. 
Grumbling  cannot  help  us ;  activity  can.  Let 
us  set  about  planting  potatoes  in  every  nook  and 
corner,  in  case  the  corn  should  fail,  which,  how- 
ever, I  don't  believe  will  be  the  case.  Let  us 
mend  our  management  before  we  are  driven  to 
it  by  actual  want  And  if  we  allow  our  honest 
labourers  to  plant  a  few  potatoes  for  their  fa- 
milies in  the  headlands  of  our  ploughed  fields, 
or  other  waste  bits  of  ground,  it  will  do  us 
no  barm,  and  be  a  great  help  to  them.  The 
way  to  lighten  the  load  of  any  public  calamity 
is  not  to  murmur  at  it  but  put  a  hand  to  lessen  it 

The  farmer  had  many  temptations  to  send  his 
corn  at  an  extravagant  price  to  a  certain  seaport 
<oion,  but  as  he  knew  that  it  was  intended  to 
export  it  against  law,  he  would  not  be  tempted 
to  encourage  unlawful  gain ;  so  he  thrashed  out 
a  small  mow  at  a  time,  and  sold  it  to  the  neigh. 
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bonring  poor  far  below  the  market-price.  He 
■erred  his  own  workmen  first  This  was  the 
same  to  them  as  if  he  had  raised  their  wa^es, 
and  even  better,  as  it  was  a  benefit  of  which 
their  fiimilies  were  sure  to  partake.  If  the  poor 
ifl  the  next  parish  were  more  distressed  than 
his  own,  he  sold  them  at  the  same  rate.  For, 
said  he,  there  is  no  distinction  of  parishes  in 
heaven;  and  though  charity  begins  at  home, 
yet  it  ought  not  to  end  there. 

He  had  been  used  in  good  times  now  and 
then  to  catch  a  hare  or  a  partridge,  as  he  was 
qualified ;  but  he  now  resolved  to  give  up  that 
pleasure.  So  he  parted  from  a  couple  of 
spaniels  he  had :  for  he  said  he  could  not  bear 
that  his  dogs  should  be  eating  the  meat,  or  the 
milk,  which  so  many  men,  women,  and  chij. 
dren  wanted. 

Tk€  WhiU  Loaf. 

One  day,  it  was  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
when  things  seemed  to  be  at  the  dearest,  and 
the  rulers  of  the  land  had  agreed  to  set  the  ex- 
ample of  eating  nothing  but  coarse  bread.  Dr. 
Shepherd  read,  before  sermon  in  the  church, 
their  public  declaration,  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  county  sent  him,  and  which  they  had 
also  signed  tliemselves.  Mrs.  White,  of  course, 
was  at  church,  and  commended  it  mightily. 
Next  morning  the  doctor  took  a  walk  over  to 
the  farmer*s,  in  order  to  settle  fUrther  plans  for 
the  relief  of  the  parish.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised to  meet  Mrs.  White's  little  maid  Sally 
with  a  very  small  white  loaf,  which  she  had  been 
buying  at  a  shop.  He  said  nothing  to  the  girl, 
as  he  never  thought  it  right  to  expose  the  faults 
of  a  mistress  to  tier  servants ;  but  walked  on, 
resolving  to  jgiYe  Mrs.  White  a  severe  lecture 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  soon  changed 
his  mind,  for  on  going  into  the  kitchen,  the 
first  person  he  saw  was  Tom  the  thatcher,  who 
had  had  a  sad  fall  from  a  ladder ;  his  arm,  which 
was  slipped  out  of  his  sleeve,  was  swelled  in  a 
frightful  manner.  Mrs.  White  was  standing 
at  the  dresser  making  the  little  white  loaf  into 
a  poultice,  which  she  laid  upon  the  swelling  in 
a  large  clean  old  linen  cloth. 

*  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  good  Sarah,*  said  the 
doctor ;  *■  I  ought  not,  however  appearances 
were  against  you,  to  have  suspected  that  so 
humble  and  prudent  a  woman  as  you  are,  would 
be  led  either  to  indulge  any  dalntines  of  your 
own,  or  to  flv  in  the  face  of  your  betters,  by 
eating  white  bread  while  they  are  eating  brown. 
Whenever  I  come  here,  I  see  it  is  not  needful 
to  be  rich  in  order  to  be  charitable.  A  bounti- 
fbl  rich  man  would  have  sent  Tom  to  a  surgeon, 
who  would  have  done  no  more  for  him  than  you 
have  done ;  for  in  those  inflammations  the  most 
skilful  surgeon  could  only  apply  a  poultice. 
Your  kindness  in  dressing  the  wouud  yourself, 
will,  I  doubt  not,  perform  the  cure  at  the  ex- 
pense  of  that  threepenny  loaf  and  a  little  hog*s 
lard.  And  I  will  take  care  that  Tom  shall  have 
a  good  supply  of  rice  from  the  subscription.* 
*  And  he  shan't  want  for  skim-milk,*  said  Mrs. 
White ;  '  and  was  he  the  best  lord  in  the  land 
in  the  state  he  is  in,  a  dish  of  good  rice  milk 
would  be  better  for  him  than  the  richest  meat* 


T7i€  Parish  Meeting* 

On  the  tenth  of  August,  the  vestry  held  an- 
other meeting,  to  consult  on  the  best  method  of 
further  assisting  the  poor.  The  prospect  of 
abundant  crops  now  cheered  every  heart  Far- 
mer White,  who  had  a  mind  to  bo  a  little  jocular 
with  his  desponding  neighbours,  said,  *■  Well, 
neighbour  Jones,  all  the  wheat  was  killed,  I  sup- 
pose !  the  barley  is  all  dead  at  the  root  !*  Far- 
mer Jones  looked  sheepish,  and  said,  *  To  be 
sure  the  crops  had  turned  out  better  than  he 
thought.*— *  Then,*  said  Dr.  Shepherd,  Met  us 
learn  to  trust  Providence  another  time ;  let  our 
experience  of  his  past  goodness  strengthen  our 

Among  other  things,  they  agreed  to  subscribe 
for  a  large  quantity  of  rice,  which  was  to  be  sold 
out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  low  price,  and  Mrs. 
White  was  so  kind  as  to  undertake  the  trouble 
of  selling  it  After  their  day*B  work  was  over, 
all  who  wished  to  buy  at  these  reduced  rates, 
were  ordered  to  come  to  the  farm  on  the  Toes- 
day  evening.  Dr.  Shepherd  dropped  in  at  the 
same  time,  and  when  Mrs.  White  had  done 
weighing  her  rice,  the  doctor  spoke  as  follows : 

*My  honest  friend,  it  has  pleased  God,  for 
some  wise  end,  to  visit  this  land  with  a  scarcity, 
to  which  we  have  been  but  little  accustomed. 
There  are  some  idle,  evil-minded  people,  who 
are  on  the  watch  for  the  public  distresses ;  not 
that  thev  may  humble  themselves  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  Grod  (which  is  the  true  use  to 
be  made  of  all  troubles)  but  that  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves  by  disturbing  the  public  peace. 
These  people,  by  riot  and  drunkenness,  double 
the  evil  which  they  pretend  to  cure.  Riot  will 
complete  our  misfortunes ;  while  peace,  indus- 
try,  and  good  management,  will  go  near  to  cure 
them.  Bread,  to  be  sure,  is  uncommonly  dear. 
Among  the  various  ways  of  making  it  cheaper, 
one  is  to  reduce  the  quality  of  it,  another  to  les- 
sen  the  quantity  we  consume.  If  we  cannot 
get  enough  of  coarse  wheaten  bread,  let  us  make 
It  of  other  grain.  Or  let  us  mix  one  half  of 
potatoes,  and  one  half  of  wheat  This  last  is 
what  I  eat  in  my  own  family  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
wholesome.  Oar  blessed  Saviour  ate  barley 
bread,  you  know,  as  we  are  told  in  the  last 
month*8  Sunday  reading  of  the  Cheap  Reposi- 
tory,*  which  I  hope  you  have  all  heard ;  as  I 
desired  the  master  of  the  Sunday-school  to  read 
it  just  after  evening  service,  when  I  know  many 
of  the  parents  are  apt  to  call  in  at  the  school. 
This  is  a  good  custom,  and  one  of  those  little 
books  shall  be  often  read  at  that  time. 

*  My  good  women,  I  truly  feel  for  you  at  this 
time  of  scarcity ;  and  I  am  going  to  show  my 
good  will,  as  much  by  my  advice  as  my  sub- 
scription. It  is  my  duty,  as  your  friend  and 
minister,  to  tell  yon,  that  one  half  of  your  present 
hardships  is  owing  to  had  management,  I  often 
meet  your  children  without  shoes  and  stock, 
ings,  with  great  luncheons  of  the  very  whitest 
bread,  and  that  three  times  a  day.  Half  that 
quantity,  and  still  less  if  it  were  coarse,  put  into 
a  dish  of  good  onion  or  leek  porridge,  would 

♦  See  Cheap  Repository,  Tract  on  the  Scarcity,  print, 
ed  for  T.  Evans,  Long-lane,  West  Smithfleld,  London. 
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make  them  an  excellent  breakfast  Manj  too,  of 
the  very  poorest  of  you,  eat  your  bread  hot  from 
the  oven  ;  this  makes  the  difference  of  one  loaf  in 
five ;  I  assure  you  ^tis  what  I  cannot  afford  to 
do.  Come,  Mrs.  White,  you  must  assist  me  a 
little.  I  am  not  very  knowinp^  in  these  matters 
myself;  but  I  know  that  the  rich  would  be  twice 
as  charitable  as  they  are,  if  the  poor  made  a 
better  use  of  their  bounty.  Mrs.  White,  do  give 
these  poor  women  a  litUe  advice  how  to  make 
their  pittance  go  further  than  it  now  does.  When 
you  lived  with  me  you  were  famous  lor  making 
us  nice  cheap  dishes,  and  I  dare  say  you  are  not 
leas  notable,  now  you  manage  for  yourself.* 

*  Indeed,  neighbours,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  what 
the  ffood  doctor  says  is  very  true.  A  halfpenny 
worOi  of  oatmeal,  or  groats,  with  a  leek  or  onion, 
out  of  your  own  garden,  which  costs  nothing,  a 
bit  of  salt,  and  a  little  coarse  bread,  will  break- 
&8t  your  whole  family.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
at  any  time  to  think  a  bit  of  meat  is  so  ruinous, 
and  a  great  load  of  bread  so  cheap.  A  poor  man 
gets  seven  or  eight  shillings  a  week ;  if  he  is 
careful  he  brings  it  home.  I  dare  not  say  how 
much  of  this  goes  for  tea  in  the  aiflernoon,  now 
sugar  and  butter  are  so  dear,  because,  I  should 
have  you  all  upon  me ;  but  I  will  say,  that  too 
much  of  this  little  goes  even  for  bread,  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  it  is  the  hardest  fare. 
This,  at  all  times,  but  particularly  just  now,  is 
bad  management.  Dry  peas,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  very  dear  lately ;  but  now  they  are  plenty 
enough.  I  am  certain  then,  that  if  a  shilling  or 
two  of  the  seven  or  eight  was  laid  out  for  a  bit 
of  coarse  beef,  a  sheep*s  head,  or  any  such  thing, 
it  would  be  well  bestowed.  I  would  throw  a 
couple  of  pounds  of  this  into  the  pot,  with  two 
or  three  handsful  of  gray  peas,  an  onion,  and  a 
little  pepper.  Then  I  would  throw  in  cabbage 
or  turnip,  and  carrot ;  or  any  garden  stuff  that 
was  most  plenty ;  let  it  stew  two  or  three  hours, 
and  it  will  make  a  dish  fit  for  his  majesty.  The 
working  men  should  have  the  meat ;  the  chil- 
dren don*t  want  it ;  the  soup  will  be  thick  and 
substantial,  and  requires  no  bread.* 


JRiceMOk, 

*  You  who  can  get  skim-milk,  as  all  our  work- 
men  can,  have  a  great  advantage.  A  quart  of 
this,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  rice  you 
have  just  bought,  a  little  bit  of  alspice,  and 
brown  sugar,  will  make  a  dainty  and  cheap 
dish.* 

*  Bless  your  heart  !*  muttered  Amy  Grumble, 
who  looked  as  dirty  as  a  cinder-wench,  with  her 
fiice  and  fingers  all  daubed  with  snuff:  *rice 
milk,  indeed !  it  is  very  nice  to  be  sure  for  those 
who  can  dress  it,  but  we  have  not  a  bit  of  coal ; 
rice  is  no  use  to  us  without  firing  ;*  *  and  yet,* 
•aid  the  doctor,  *  I  see  your  tea-kettle  boiling 
twice  every  day,  as  I  pass  by  the  poor-house, 
and  fresh  butter  at  thirteen-pence  a  pound  on 
your  shelf.*  •O  dear  sir,*  cried  Amy,  •a  few 
•ticks  serve  to  boil  the  tea-kettle.*—*  And  a  few 
more,*  said  the  doctor,  *  will  boil  the  rice  milk, 
and  give  twice  the  nourishment  at  a  quarter  of 
the  expense.* 

Rice  Pudding. 
'  Pray,  Sarah,*  said  the  doctor,  *  how  did  you 


use  to  make  that  pudding  mj  ehildna  wnm  to 
fond  of  7  And  I  remember,  when  it  was  cold, 
we  used  to  have  it  in  the  parlour  for  supper.* 

*  Nothing  more  easy,*  said  Mrs.  White :  *  I  put 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  two  quarts  of  skim-milk, 
and  two  ounces  of  brown  sugar.*  *  Well,*  said 
the  doctor,  *and  how  many  will  this  dine?* 

*  Seven  or  eight,  sir.*  *Very  well,  and  what 
will  it  cost  7* — *  Why,  sir,  it  did  not  cost  you  so 
much,  because  we  baked  it  at  home,  and  I  used 
our  own  milk ;  but  it  will  not  cost  above  seven 
pence  to  those  who  pay  for  both.  Here,  too^ 
bread  is  saved.* 

*  Pray,  Sarah,  let  me  put  in  a  word,*  said  far- 
mer White :  *  I  advise  my  men  to  raise  each  a 
large  bed  of  parsnips.  They  Are  very  nourixh- 
ing,  and  very  profitable.  Sixpenny  worth  of 
seed,  well  sowed  and  trod  in,  wili  produce  more 
meals  than  four  sacks  of  potatoes ;  and  what  is 
material  to  you  who  have  so  little  ground,  it  will 
not  require  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  the 
ground  which  the  four  sacks  will  take.  Provi. 
dence  having  contrived  by  the  very  formation  of 
this  root  that  it  shall  occupy  but  a  \ery  small 
space.  Parsnips  are  very  good  the  seoond  day 
warmed  in  the  frying  pan,  and  a  little  rasher  of 
pork,  or  bacon,  will  give  them  a  nice  flavour.* 

Dr.  Shepherd  now  said,  *  as  a  proof  of  the 
nourishing  quality  of  parsnips,  I  was  reading  in 
a  history  book  this  very  day,  that  the  American 
Indians  make  a  great  part  of  their  bread  of  pars- 
nips,  though  Indian  corn  is  so  famous ;  it  will 
make  a  little  variety  too.* 


A  Cheap  Stew. 

*  I  remember,*  said  Mrs.  White,  *  a  cheap  dish, 
so  nice  that  it  makes  my  mouth  water.  I  peel 
some  raw  potatoes,  slice  them  thin,  put  the  slices 
into  a  deep  frying-pan,  or  pot  with  a  little  water, 
an  onion,  and  a  bit  of  pepper.  Then  I  got  a 
bone  or  two  of  a  breast  of  mutton,  or  a  little  strip 
of  salt  pork  and  put  into  it  Cover  it  dowg 
close,  keep  in  the  steam,  and  let  it  stew  for  aft 
hour.* 

*  You  really  give  me  an  appetite,  Mrs.  White, 
by  your  dainty  receipts,*  said  the  doctor.  '  I  am 
resolved  to  have  this  dish  at  my  own  table.*  '  I 
could  tell  you  another  very  good  dish,  and  still 
cheaper,'  answered  she.  *  Come,  let  us  have  it,* 
cried  the  doctor.  *I  shall  write  all  down  as 
soon  as  I  got  home,  and  I  will  favour  any  body 
with  a  copy  of  these  receipts  who  will  call  at 
my  house.* — *•  And  I  will  do  more,  sir,*  said  Mrs. 
White,  *  for  I  will  put  any  of  these  women  in 
the  way  how  to  dress  it  the  first  time,  if  they 
are  at  a  loss.    But  this  is  my  dish: 

*  Take  two  or  three  pickled  herrings,  put  them 
into  a  stone  jar,  fill  it  up  with  potatoes,  and  a 
little  water,  and  let  it  bake  in  the  oven  till  it  is 
done.  I  would  give  one  hint  more,*  added  she ; 
*  I  have  taken  to  use  nothing  but  potatoe  starch ; 
and  though  I  say  it,  that  should  not  say  it,  no. 
body*s  linen  in  a  common  way  looks  better  than 
ours.* 

The  doctor  now  said,  *I  am  sorry  for  one 
hardship  which  many  poor  people  labour  under ' 
I  mean  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  little  milk.  I 
wish  all  farmer's  wives  were  as  considerate  as 
you  are,  Mrs.  White.  A  little  milk  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  poor,  especially  when  their  chil- 
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dren  «te  sick  ;  and  I  have  known  it  answer  to 
the  ieller  as  well  as  to  the  buyer,  to  keep  a  cow 
or  two  on  purpose  to  sell  it  bj  the  quart,  instead 
of  making  butter  and  cheese. 

*  Sir,  said  farmer  White,  *  I  beg  Iea?e  to  say 
a  word  to  the  men,  if  you  please,  for  all  your 
advice  goes  to  the  women.  If  yon  will  drink 
Jess  gin,  you  may  get  more  meat.  If  you  ab- 
stain from  the  ale-house,  you  may,  many  of  you, 
get  a  little  one-way  beer  at  home.* — *  Ay,  that 
we  can  farmer,*  said  poor  Tom,  the  thatcher, 
who  was  now  got  well.  *  Easter  Monday  for 
that — I  say  no  more.  A  word  to  the  wise.* 
The  farmer  smiled  and  went  on :  *  The  number 
of  public  hotues  in  many  a  parish,  brings  on 
more  hunger  and  rags,  than  all  the  taxes  m  it, 
heavy  as  they  are.  All  the  other  evils  put  to- 
gether hardly  make  up  the  sum  of  that  one. 
We  are  now  raising  a  fresh  subscription  for  you. 
This  will  be  our  rule  of  giving.     We  will  not 

five  to  sots,  gamblers,  and  ^bbath- breakers, 
'hose  who  do  not  set  their  young  children  to 
work  on  week-days,  and  send  them  to  school  and 
church  on  Sundays,  deserve  little  fiivour.  No 
man  should  keep  a  dog  till  he  has  more  food 
than  his  family  wants.  If  he  feeds  them  at 
home,  they  rob  his  children ;  if  he  sterves  them, 
they  rob  his  neighbours.  We  have  heard  in  a 
neighbouring  city,  that  some  people  carried 
back  the  subscription  loaves  because  they  were 
too  coarse ;  but  we  hope  bettor  things  of  you.* 
Here  Betty  Plane  begged,  with  all  humility,  to 
put  in  a  word.  *  Certainly,*  said  the  doctor, '  we 
will  listen  to  all  modest  complaints,  and  try  to 
redress  them.*  *  You  are  pleased  to  say,  sir,' 
said  she,  *that  we  might  find  much  comfort 
from  buying  coarse  bite  of  beef.  And  so  we 
might,  but  you  do  not  know,  sir,  that  we  could 
seldom  get  them,  even  when  we  had  the  money, 
and  times  were  so  bad.*  '  How  so,  Bett^  7*  *  Sir, 
when  we  go  to  butcher  Jobbins,  for  a  bit  of  shin, 
or  any  other  lean  piece,  his  answer  is,  *  You 
can't  have  it  to-day.  The  cook  at  the  great 
house  has  bespoke  it  for  gravy,  or  the  doctor's 


maid  (begging  your  pardon,  sir,)  has  just  or- 
dered it  for  soup.* — Now,  if  such  kind  gentlefolk 
were  aware  that  this  gravy  and  soup  not  only 
consume  a  great  deal  of  meat,  which,  to  be  sure, 
those  have  a  right  to  do  who  can  psy  for  it ;  hot 
that  it  takes  away  those  coarse  pieces  which  the 
poor  would  buy,  if  they  bought  at  all.  For,  in- 
deed, the  rich  have  been  very  kind,  and  I  don't 
know  what  we  should  have  done  without  them.' 

*  I  thank  you  for  the  hint,  Betty,*  said  the 
doctor,  *  and  I  assure  you  I  will  have  no  mor« 
gravy  soup.  My  garden  will  supply  me  with 
soups  that  are  both  wholesomer  and  better ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  my  lady  at  the  great  house, 
that  she  will  do  the  same.  I  hope  this  will  be- 
come a  general  rule,  and  then  we  shall  expect 
that  butohers  will  favour  you  in  the  prices  of 
the  coarse  pieces,  if  we  who  are  rich,  buv  no- 
thing but  the  prime.  In  our  gifls  we  shall  pre- 
fer, as  the  farmer  has  told  you,  those  who  keep 
steadily  to  their  work.  Such  as  come  to  tbo 
vestry  for  a  loaf^  and  do  not  come  to  churdi  for 
the  sermon,  we  shall  mark;  and  prefer  those 
who  come  constantly,  whether  there  are  any 
gifU  or  not  But  there  is  one  rule  from  which 
we  never  will  depart  Those  who  have  been 
seen  aiding,  or  abetting  any  riot,  any  atteck  on 
butchers,  bakers,  wheat-mows,  mills,  or  millers, 
we  will  not  relieve;  but  with  the  quiet,  con* 
tented,  hard-working  man,  I  will  share  my  last 
morsel  of  bread.  I  shall  only  add,  though  it  has 
pleased  God  to  send  us  this  visitetion  as  a  pun- 
ishment, yet  we  may  convert  this  short  trial  into 
a  lasting  blessing,  if  we  all  turn  over  a  new  leafl 
Prosperity  had  n.ade  most  of  us  careless.  The 
thoughtless  profusion  of  some  of  the  rich  could 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  idleness  and  bad  manage- 
ment of  some  of  the  poor.  Let  us  now  at  last 
adopt  that  good  old  maxim,  eeery  one  mend  one. 
And  may  God  add  his  blessing.* 

The  people  now  cheorfullv  departed  with  their 
rice,  resolving  as  many  of^  them  as  could  get 
milk,  to  put  one  of  Mrs.  White's  receipU  in 
practice,  and  an  excellent  supper  they  had. 
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oflener.  They  direct  their  ploughing  and  sow- 
ing by  the  information  of  the  Almanac,  why 
will  they  not  consult  the  Bible  for  the  direction 
of  their  hearto  and  lives  ?  Rebecca  was  of  a 
violent,  ungovernable  temper;  and  that  very 
neatness  which  is  in  itself  so  pleasing,  in  her 
became  a  sin,  for  her  affection  to  her  husband 
and  children  was  quite  lost  in  an  over-anxious 
desire  to  have  her  house  reckoned  the  nicest  in 
the  parish.  Rebecca  was  also  a  proof  that  a 
poor  woman  may  be  as  vain  as  a  rich  one,  for  it 
was  not  so  much  the  comfort  of  neatness,  as  the 
praise  of  neatness,  which  she  coveted.  A  spot 
on  her  hearth,  or  a  bit  of  rust  on  a  brass  can- 
dlestick, would  throw  her  into  a  violent  passion. 
Now  it  is  very  right  to  keep  the  hearth  clean 
and  the  candlestick  In-iffht,  but  it  is  very  wrong 


HsrrBa  Wilmot  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Weston,  of  parente  who  maintained  themselves 
by  their  labour ;  they  were  both  of  them  ungod- 
ly, it  is  no  wonder  thsrefbre  they  were  unhappy. 
They  lived  badly  together,  and  how  could  they 
do  otherwise  7  for  their  tempers  were  very  differ- 
ent, and  they  had  no  religion  to  smooth  down 
this  difference,  or  to  teach  them  that  they  ought 
to  bear  with  each  other's  faults.  Rebecca  Wil- 
mot was  a  proof  that  people  may  have  some 
right  qualities,  and  yet  be  but  bad  characters, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  relig ion.  She  was  clean, 
noteble  and  industrious.  Now  I  know  some 
folks  fkncy  that  the  poor  who  have  these  quali- 
ties need  have  no  other,  but  this  is  a  sad  misteke, 
as  I  am  sure  every  psge  in  the  Bible  would 
ahow ;  and  it  is  a  nity  people  do  not  oonsuU  it 
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■o  to  wt  OD6*fl  aJBTectioni  on  a  hearth  or  a  candle- 
stick,  as  to  make  one*B  self  unhappy  if  any  tri- 
flings accident  happens  to  them ;  and  if  Rebecoa 
had  been  as  careful  to  keep  her  heart  without 
spot,  or  her  life  without  blemish,  as  she  was  to 
keep  her  fire'irons  free  from  either,  she  would 
have  been  held  up  in  this  history,  not  as  a  warn- 
ing, but  as  a  pattern,  and  in  that  case  her  nicety 
would  have  come  in  f!)r  a  part  of  the  praise.  It 
was  no  fault  in  Rebecca,  but  a  merit,  that  her 
oak  table  was  so  bright  you  could  almost  see  to 
put  your  cap  on  in  it ;  but  it  was  no  merit  but 
a  fault,  that  when  John,  her  husband,  laid  down 
his  cop  of  beer  upon  it  so  as  to  leave  a  mark, 
she  would  fiy  out  into  so  terrible  a  passion  that 
all  the  children  were  forced  to  run  to  corners ; 
now  poor  John  liavinp  no  corner  to  run  to,  ran 
to  the  ale-house,  till  that  which  was  at  first  a 
refuge  too  soon  became  a  pleasure. 

Rebecca  never  wished  her  children  to  learn 
to  read,  because  she  said  it  would  only  serve  to 
make  them  lazy,  and  she  herself  had  done  very 
well  without  it.  She  would  keep  poor  Hester 
from  church  to  stone  the  space  under  the  stairs 
in  fine  patterns  and  flowers.  I  donH  pretend  to 
■ay  there  was  any  harm  in  this  little  decoration, 
it  looks  pretty  enough,  and  it  is  better  lo  let  the 
children  do  that  than  nothing.  But  still  these 
are  not  things  to  set  one's  heart  upon;  and  be. 
sides  Rebecca  only  did  it  as  a  trap  for  praise ; 
for  she  was  sulky  and  disappointed  if  any  ladies 
happened  to  call  in  and  did  not  seem  delighted 
with  the  flowers  which  she  used  to  draw  with  a 
burnt  stick  on  the  whitewash  of  the  chimney 
oorners.  Besides  all  this  finery  was  oflen  done 
on  a  Sunday,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  harm 
in  doing  right  things  at  a  wrong  time,  or  in 
wasting  much  time  on  things  which  are  of  no 
real  use,  or  in  doing  any  thing  at  all  out  of  va- 
nity. Now  I  beg  that  no  lazy  slattern  of  a  wife 
wiU  go  and  take  any  comfort  in  her  dirt  from 
what  is  here  said  against  Rebecca's  nicety  ;  for 
I  believe,  th^t  for  one  who  makes  her  husband 
nnhappy  through  neatness,  twenty  do  so  by  dirt 
and  laziness.  All  excuses  are  wrong,  but  the 
excess  of  a  good  quality  is  not  so  common  as  the 
excess  of  a  bad  one ;  and  not  being  so  obvious, 
perhaps,  for  that  very  reason  requires  more  ani- 
madversion. 

John  Wilmot  was  not  an  ill-natured  man,  but 
he  had  no  fixed  principle.  Instead  of  setting 
himself  to  cure  his  wife's  faaltsby  mild  reproof 
and  good  example,  he  was  driven  by  them  into 
still  greater  faults  himself.  It  is  a  common  case 
with  people  who  have  no  religion  when  any  cross 
accident  befals  them,  instead  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  matter,  instead  of  considering 
their  trouble  as  a  trial  sent  from  God  to  purify 
them,  or  instead  of  considering  the  faults  of 
others  as  a  punishment  for  their  own  sins,  in- 
stead of  this  I  say,  what  do  they  do,  but  either 
sink  down  at  once  into  despair,  or  else  run  for 
comfort  into  evil  courses.  Drinking  is  the  com- 
mon  remedy  for  sorrow,  if  that  can  be  called  a 
remedy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  destroy  soul  and 
body.  John  now  began  to  spend  all  his  leisure 
hours  at  the  Bell.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  his  chil- 
dren:  but  when  he  could  not  come  home  in  quiet, 
and  play  with  the  little  ones,  while  his  wife 
dressed  him  a  bit  of  hot  supper,  he  grew  in  time 


not  to  oome  home  at  all.  He  who  has  onoo 
taken  to  drink  can  seldom  be  said  to  be  guilty 
of  one  sin  only  ;  John's  heart  became  hardened. 
His  afToction  for  his  family  was  lost  in  selflin- 
dulgence.  Patience  and  submission,  on  the  part 
of  the  wife,  might  have  won  much  upon  a  man 
of  John's  temper  ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  re- 
claim him,  his  wife  seemed  rather  to  delight  in 
putting  him  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  she  could, 
that  she  might  be  justified  in  her  constant  abuse 
of  him.  I  doubt  whether  she  would  have  been  as 
much  pleased  with  his  reformation  as  she  was 
with  always  talking  of  his  faults,  though  I  know 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  neighbours,  that  if  she 
had  taken  as  much  pains  to  reform  her  husband 
by  reforming  her  own  temper,  as  she  did  to 
abuse  him  and  expose  him,  her  endeavours 
might  have  been  blessed  with  success.  Good 
Christians,  who  are  trying  to  subdue  their  own 
faults,  can  hardly  believe  that  the  ungodly  have 
a  sort  of  savage  satisfaction  in  trying,  by  indul- 
gence of  their  own  evil  tempers,  to  lessen  the 
happiness  of  those  with  whom  they  have  to  da 
Need  we  look  any  farther  for  a  proof  of  our  own 
corrupt  nature,  when  we  see  mankind  delight  in 
sins  which  have  neither  the  temptation  of  profit 
or  the  allurement  of  pleasure,  euch  as  plaguing, 
vexing,  or  abusing  each  other. 

Hester  was  the  eldest  of  their  five  children 
she  was  a  sharp  sensible  girl,  but  at  fourteen 
years  old  she  could  not  tell  a  letter,  nor  had  she 
ever  been  taught  to  how  her  knee  to  Him  who 
made  her,  for  John's  or  rather  Rebecca's  house, 
had  seldom  the  name  of  God  pronounced  in  it, 
except  to  be  blasphemed. 

It  was  just  about  this  time,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  Mrs.  Jones  set  up  her  Sunday-school,  of 
which  Mrs.  Betty  Crew  was  appointed  mistress, 
as  has  been  before  related.  Mrs.  Jones  finding 
that  none  of  the  Wilmots  were  sent  to  school, 
took  a  walk  to  Rebecca's  house,  and  civilly  told 
her,  she  called  to  let  her  know  that  a  school  waa 
opened,  to  which  she  desired  her  to  send  her 
children  on  Sunday  following,  especially  her 
eldest  daughter  Hester.    *  Well,'  said  Rebecca, 

*  and  what  will  you  give  her  if  I  do  7'  *  Give 
her  !'  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  *that  is  rather  a  rude 
question,  and  asked  in  a  rude  manner :  how- 
ever, as  a  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath,  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  give  her  the  best  of  learn- 
ing ;  I  will  teach  her  to  fear  God  and  keep  his 
commandments*^  *  I  would  rather  you  would 
teach  her  to  fear  me,  and  keep  my  house  clean,* 
said  this  wicked  woman.  *She  shan't  come, 
however,  unless  you  will  pay  her  for  it'  •  Pay 
her  for  it !'  said  the  lady,  *  will  it  not  be  reward 
enough  that  she  will  be  taught  to  read  the  word 
of  God  without  any  expense  to  you  7  For  though 
many  gifVs  both  of  books  and  clothing  will  be 
given  the  children,  yet  you  are  not  to  consider 
these  giiis  so  much  in  the  light  of  payment  as 
an  expression  of  good  will  in  your  benefactors.' 

*  I  say,'  interrupted  Rebecca,  *  that  Hester  shan't 
go  to  school.  Religion  is  of  no  use  that  I  know 
of  but  to  make  people  hate  their  own  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  I  see  no  good  in  learning  but  to 
make  folks  proud,  and  lazy,  and  dirty.  I  cannot 
tell  a  letter  myself,  and,  though  I  say  it,  that 
should  not  say  it,  there  is  not  a  notabler  woman 
in  the  parish.'    *  Pray,*  said  Mrs.  Jones  mildly 
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do  yoQ  thins  that  jonngf  people  will  disobey 
their  parentii  the  more  for  beingr  taught  to  fear 
God  V  *  I  don*t  think  any  thing  about  it,'  aaid 
Rebecca;  *  I  shanH  let  her  come,  and  there's  the 
long  and  short  of  the  matter.  Hester  has  other 
fish  to  fry ;  but  you  may  have  some  of  these  lit- 
tle ones  if  you  will :'    *  No,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 

*  I  will  not ;  I  have  not  set  up  a  nursery,  but  a 
sohool.  I  am  not  at  all  this  expense  to  take  cry- 
ing  babes  out  of  the  mother's  way,  but  to  in- 
atruct  reasonable  beings  in  the  road  lo  eternal 
life  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  in  all  schools  not 
to  take  the  troublesome  younsr  children  unless 
the  mother  will  try  to  spare  the  elder  ones,  who 
are  capable  of  learning.'     *  But,'  said  Rebecca, 

*  I  have  a  young  child  which  Hester  must  nurse 
while  I  dress  dinner.  And  she  must  iron  the 
rags,  and  scour  the  irons,  and  dig  the  potatoes, 
and  fetch  the  water  to  boil  them.'  *  As  to  nurs- 
ing  the  child,  that  is  indeed  a  necessary  duty, 
and  Hester  ought  to  stay  at  home  part  of  the 
day  to  enable  you  to  go  to  church  ;  and  families 
should  relieve  each  other  in  this  way,  but  as  to 
all  the  rest  they  are  no  reasons  at  all,  for  the 
irons  need  not  be  scoured  so  oAen,  and  the  rags 
•hoald  be  ironed,  and  the  potatoes  du?,  and  the 
water  fetched  on  the  Saturday ;  and  I  can  tell 

Jou  that  neither  your  minister  here,  nor  your 
udge  hereafter,  will  accept  of  any  such  ex- 
cuses.* 

All  this  while  Hester  staid  behind  pale  and 
trembling,  lest  her  unkind  mother  should  carry 
her  point.  She  looked  up  at  Mrs.  Jones  with  so 
much  love  and  gratitude,  as  to  win  her  affection, 
and  this  good  lady  went  on  trying  to  soften  this 
harsh  mother.  At  last  Rebecca  condescended 
to  say,  *  Well  I  don't  know  but  I  may  let  her 
oome  now  and  then  when  I  can  spare  her,  pro- 
vided I  find  you  make  it  worth  her  while.'  All 
this  time  she  had  never  asked  Mrs.  Jon<^s  to 
ait  down,  nor  had  once  bid  her  young  children 
be  quiet,  though  they  were  crying  and  sqnallini; 
the  whole  time.  Rebecca  fancied  this  rudeness 
was  the  only  way  she  had  of  showing  she  thought 
herself  to  be  as  good  as  her  ?uest,  but  Mrs. 
Jones  never  lost  her  temper.  The  moment  she 
went  out  of  the  house,  Rebecca  called  out  iSad 
enons^h  for  her  to  hear,  and  ordered  Hester  to 
get  the  stone  and  a  bit  of  sand  to  scrub  out  the 
prints  of  that  dirty  woman's  shoes.  Hester  in 
hign  spirits  cheerfully  obeyed,  and  rubbed  out 
the  stains  so  neatly,  that  her  mother  could  not 
help  lamenting  that  so  handy  a  girl  was  going 
to  be  spoiled,  by  being  taught  godliness,  and 
learning  any  such  nonsense. 

Mrs.  Jones  who  knew  the  world,  told  her 
agent  Mrs.  Crew,  that  her  grand  difficulty  would 
arise  not  so  much  from  the  children  as  the  pa- 
rents. These,  said  she,  are  apt  to  fall  into  that 
sad  mistake,  that  because  their  children  are 
poor,  and  have  a  little  of  this  world's  goods,  the 
mothers  must  mike  it  up  to  them  in  false  indul- 
gence. The  children  of  the  (r<»ntry  are  much 
more  reproved  and  corrected  for  their  faults,  and 
bred  up  in  far  stricter  discipline.  He  was  a 
king  who  said.  Chasten  thy  son^  and  Ut  not  thy 
rod  spare  for  his  eryinv-  But  do  not  lose  your 
patience  ;  the  more  vicious  the  children  are,  you 
must  remember  the  more  they  stand  in  need  of 
your  instraction.    When  they  are  bad,  comfort 


yourself  with  thinking  how  much  worae  they 
would  have  been  but  for  you ;  and  what  a  bur- 
den they  would  become  to  society  if  these  evil 
tempers  were  to  receive  no  check.  The  great 
thing  which  enabled  Mrs.  Crew  to  teach  well, 
was  the  deep  insight  she  had  got  into  the  corrop* 
tionofhumannuture.  And  I  doubt  if  any  one  can 
make  a  thoroughly  good  teacher  of  religion  and 
morals,  who  wants  the  master>key  to  the  heart. 
Others  indeed  may  teach  knowledge,  decency, 
and  good  manners ;  but  those,  however  valuable, 
are  not  Christianity.  Mrs.  Crew,  who  knew 
that  out  of  the  heart  proceed  lying,  thefl,  and 
all  tliat  train  of  evils  which  begin  to  break  out 
even  in  young  children,  applied  her  labours  to 
correct  this  root  of  evil.  But  though  a  diligent, 
she  was  a  humble  teacher,  well  knowing  that 
unless  the  grace  of  God  blessed  her  labours,  she 
should  but  labour  in  vain. 

Hestor  Wilmot  never  failed  to  attend  the 
school,  whenever  her  perverse  mother  would 
give  her  leave,  and  her  delight  in  learning  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  work  early  and  late  to 
gain  a  little  time  for  her  book.  As  she  had  a 
quick  capacity,  she  learned  soon  to  spell  and 
read,  and  Mrs.  Crew  observing  her  diligence, 
used  to  lend  her  a  book  to  carry  home,  that  she 
might  pick  up  a  little  at  odd  times.  It  would 
be  well  if  teachers  would  make  this  distinction. 
To  give,  or  lend  books  to  thoee  who  take  no  de- 
light in  them  is  an  useless  expense ;  while  it  it 
kind  and  right  to  assist  well-disposed  young  peo- 
ple with  every  help  of  this  sort  Those  who 
love  books  seldom  hurt  them,  while  the  slothful 
who  hate  learning,  will  wear  out  a  book  more 
in  a  week,  than  the  diligent  will  do  in  a  year. 
Hcstor's  way  was  to  read  over  one  question  in 
her  catechism,  or  one  verse  in  her  hymn  book, 
by  fire-light  before  she  went  to  bed ;  this  she 
thought  over  in  the  night ;  and  when  she  was 
dressing  herself  in  the  morning,  she  was  glad 
to  find  she  always  knew  a  little  more  than  she 
had  done  the  morning  before.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  much  those  people  will  be  found 
to  have  gained  at  the  end  of  the  year,  who  are 
accustomed  to  work  up  all  the  little  odd  ends 
and  remnants  of  leisure ;  who  value  time  even 
more  than  money  ;  and  who  are  convinced  that 
minutes  are  no  more  to  be  wasted  than  pence. 
Nay,  he  who  finds  he  has  wasted  a  shilling  may 
by  diligence  hope  to  fetch  it  up  again ;  but  no 
repentance  or  industry  can  ever  bring  back  one 
wasted  hour.  My  good  young  reader,  if  ever 
you  are  tempted  to  waste  an  hour,  go  and  ask  a 
dying  man  what  he  would  give  for  that  hour 
which  you  are  throwing  away,  and  according  as 
he  answers  so  do  you  act. 

As  her  mother  hated  the  sight  of  a  book,  Hes- 
ter was  forced  to  learn  out  of  sight :  it  was  no 
disobedience  to  do  this,  as  long  as  she  wasted  no 
part  of  that  time  which  it  was  her  duty  to  spend 
in  useful  labour.  She  would  have  thought  it  a 
sin  to  have  lefl  her  work  for  her  book ;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  steal  time  from  her 
sleep,  and  to  be  learning  an  hour  before  the  rest 
of  the  mmily  were  awake.  Hester  would  not 
neglect  the  washing-tnb,  or  the  spinning-wheel, 
even  to  get  on  with  her  catechism ;  but  she 
thought  it  fair  to  think  over  her  qaestions,  while 
she  was  wuihing  and  spinning.  In  a  few  moQtlM 
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she  wu  able  to  read  fluently  in  St  John's  Gos- 
pel, which  is  the  easiest     Bat  Mrs.  Crew  did 
not  think  it  enough  that  her  children  could  read 
a  chapter,  she  would  make  them  understand  it 
also.     It  is  in  a  good  decree  owingp  to  the  want 
of  religious  knowledge  in  teachers,  that  there  is 
so  little  religfion  in  the  world.     Unless  the  Bible 
is  laid  open  to  the  understanding,  children  may 
read  from  Grenesis  to  the  Revelation,  without 
any  other  improvement  than  barely  learning 
how  to  pronoanoe  the  words.    Mrs.  Crew  found 
there  was  but  one  way  to  compel  their  attention  ; 
this  was  by  obliging  them  to  return  back  again 
to  her  the  sense  of  what  she  had  read  to  them, 
and  this  they  might  do  in  their  own  words,  if 
they  could  not  remember  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture.   Those  who  had  weak  capacities  would, 
to  be  sure,  do  this  but  very  imperfectly ;  but 
even  the  weakest,  if  they  were  willing,  woald 
retain  something.     She  so  managed  that  saying 
the  eateehitm  was  not  merely  an  act  of  the  me- 
mory,  but  of  the  understanding  :  for  she  had  ob- 
served formerly  that  those  who  had  learned  the 
catechism  in  the  common  formal  way,  when 
they  were  children,  had   never  understood   it 
when  they  became  men  and  women,  and  it  re- 
maiaed  in  the  memory  without  having  made 
any  impression  on  the  mind.     Thus  this  fine 
summary  of  the  Christian  religion  is  considered 
as  little  more  than  a  form  of  words,  the  being 
able  to  repeat  which,  is  a  qualification  for  being 
confirmed  by  the  bishop,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered as  really  containing  those  grounds  of 
Christian  faith  and  practice,  by  which  they  are 
to  bo  confirmed  Christiana. 

Mrs.  Crew  used  to  say  to  Mrs.  Jones,  those 
who  teach  the  poor  must  indeed  give  line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  as  they  can  receive  it  So  that  teaching 
must  be  a  great  grievance  to  those  who  do  not 
really  make  it  a  labcur  of  love.  I  see  so  much 
levity,  obstinacy,  and  ignorance,  that  it  keeps 
my  own  forbearance  in  continual  exercise,  inso- 
much that  I  trust  I  am  getting  good  myself, 
while  I  am  doin^  good  to  others.  No  one,  ma- 
dam, can  know  till  they  try,  that  afler  they  have 
asked  a  poor  untaught  child  the  same  question 
nineteen  times,  they  must  not  lose  their  temper, 
but  go  on  and  ask  it  the  twentieth.  Now  and 
then,  when  I  am  tempted  to  be  impatient,  I  cor- 
rect myself  by  thinking  over  that  active  proof 
which  our  blessed  Saviour  requires  of  our  love 
to  him  when  he  says.  Feed  my  lambe, 

Hester  Wilmot  had  never  been  bred  to  go  to 
church,  for  her  father  and  mother  had  never 
thought  of  going  themselves,  unless  at  a  chris. 
tening  in  their  own  family,  cur  at  a  funeral  of 
their  neighbours,  both  of  which  they  considered 
merely  as  opportunities  for  good  eating  and 
drinking,  and  not  as  offices  of  religion. 

As  poor  Hester  had  no  comfort  at  home,  it 
was  the  less  wonder  she  delighted  in  her  school, 
her  Bible,  and  her  church  ;  ftir  so  great  is  God*s 
goodness,  that  he  is  pleased  to  make  religion  a 
peculiar  comfort  to  those  who  have  no  other 
comfort  The  God  whose  name  she  had  seldom 
heard  but  when  it  was  taken  in  vain,  was  now 
revealed  to  her  as  a  Grod  of  infinite  power,  jus- 
tice, end  holiness.  What  she  read  in  her  Bible, 
tad  what  ahe  ftlt  in  her  own  heart,  convinced 


her  she  was  a  sinner,  and  her  catechism  said 
the  same.  She  was  much  distressed  one  day 
on  thinking  over  this  promise  which  she  had 
just  made  (in  answer  to  the  question  which  fell 
to  her  lot)  7b  renounce  the  devil  and  all  hie 
works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  tricked 
world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh.  I 
say  she  was  distressed  on  finding  that  these 
were  not  merely  certain  words  which  she  was 
bound  to  repeat,  but  certain  conditions  which 
she  was  bound  to  perform.  Site  was  sadly  puz- 
zled to  know  how  this  was  to  be  done,  till  she 
met  with  these  words  in  her  Bible :  My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee.  But  still  she  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  this  grace  was  to  be  obtained. 
Happily  Mr.  Simpson  preached  on  the  next  Sun- 
day from  this  text.  Ask  and  ye  shall  receive,  &>e. 
In  this  sermon  was  explained  to  her  the  nature, 
the  duty,  and  the  efficacy  of  prayer.  After  this 
she  opened  her  heart  to  Mrs.  Crew,  who  taught 
her  the  great  doctrines  of  Scripture,  in  a  serious 
but  plain  way.  Hester*s  own  heart  led  her  to 
assent  to  that  humbling  doctrine  of  the  catechism, 
that  We  are  by  nature  bom  in  sin ;  and  truly 
glad  was  she  to  be  relieved  by  hearing  of  That 
spiritual  grace  by  which  we  have  a  new  birth  ^ 
unto  righteousness.  Thus  her  mind  was  no 
sooner  humbled  by  one  part  than  it  gained  com- 
fort from  another.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
she  was  rejoicing  in  a  lively  hope  in  God*s  mer- 
cy  through  Christ,  her  mistress  put  her  in  mind 
that  that  was  only  the  true  repentance  by  which 
we  forsake  sin.  Thus  the  catechism,  explained 
by  a  pious  teacher,  was  found  to  contain  all  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith, 

Mra.  Jones  greatly  disapproved  the  practice 
of  turning  away  the  scholars  because  they  were 
grown  up.  Young  people,  said  she,  want  to  be 
warned  at  sixteen  more  tlian  they  did  at  six, 
and  they  are  commonly  turned  adrift  at  the  Yery 
age  when  they  want  most  instruction ;  when 
dangers  and  temptations  most  beset  them.  They 
are  exposed  to  more  evil  by  the  leisure  of  a  Sun- 
day evening  than  by  the  business  of  a  whole 
week  :  but  then  religion  must  be  made  pleasant, 
and  instruction  must  be  carried  on  in  a  kind, 
and  agreeable,  and  familiar  way.  If  they  once 
dislike  the  teacher  they  will  soon  get  to  dislike 
what  is  taught,  so  that  a  master  or  mistress  is 
in  some  measure  answerable  for  the  future  piety 
of  young  persons,  inasmuch  as  that  piety  de- 
pends on  their  manner  of  making  religion  plea- 
sant as  well  as  profitable. 

To  attend  Mrs.  Joneses  evening  instructions 
was  soon  thought  not  a  task  but  a  holiday.  In 
a  few  months  it  was  reckoned  a  disadvantage 
to  the  character  of  any  young  person  in  the  pa- 
rish to  know  that  they  did  not  attend  the  even- 
ing school.  At  first,  indeed,  many  of  them  came 
only  with  a  view  to  learn  amusement;  but,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  they  grew  fond  of  instruc- 
tion, and  some  of  them  became  truly  pious. 
Mrs.  Jones  spoke  to  them  on  Sunday  evening 
as  follows : — *  My  dear  young  women,  I  rejoice 
at  your  improvement;  but  I  rejoice  with  trem- 
bling. I  have  known  young  people  set  out  well, 
who  afterwards  fell  ofl.  The  heart  is  deceitful. 
Many  like  religious  knowledge,  who  do  not  like 
the  strictness  of  a  religious  life.  I  must  there- 
fore watch  whether  those  who  are  diligent  at 
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chttrcb  and  Bchool,  are  diligent  in  their  daily 
walk.  Whether  those  who  say  they  believe  in 
God,  really  obey  him.  Whether  they  who  pro- 
fess to  lore  Christ  keep  his  commandmentB. 
Those  who  hear  themselves  commended  for 
early  piety,  may  learn  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
praise  of  man.  People  may  get  a  knack  at  re- 
iig-ioas  phrases  without  being  religious;  they 
may  even  get  to  frequent  places  of  worship  as 
an  amusement,  in  order  to  meet  their  friends, 
and  may  learn  to  delight  in  a  sort  of  tpiritttal 
gosnp,  while  religion  has  no  power  in  their 
hearts.  But  I  hope  better  things  of  you,  and 
things  that  accompany  salvation,  though  I  thus 
speak. 

What  became  of  Hester  Wilmot,  with  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Jones's  May-day  feast  for  her 
school,  my  readers  shall  be  told  next  month. 


PART  II. 

3^€  iVeio  Gown. 

Hester  Wilmot,  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  bad 
been  by  nature  peevish,  and  lazy ;  she  would 
when  a  child,  now  and  then  slight  her  work, 
and  when  her  mother  was  unreasonable  she  was 
too  apt  to  return  a  saucy  answer  ;  but  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  her  own  heart,  and  with 
the  Scriptures,  these  evil  tempers  were,  in  a  good 
measure,  subdued,  for  she  now  learnt  to  imitate, 
not  her  violent  mother,  but  him  who  was  meek 
and  lowly.  When  she  was  scolded  for  doing  ill, 
she  prayed  for  grace  to  do  better  ;  and  the  only 
answer  she  made  to  her  mother's  charge,  *  that 
religion  only  served  to  make  people  lazy,'  was 
to  strive  to  do  twice  as  much  work,  in  order  to 
prove  that  really  made  them  diligent  The  only 
thing  in  which  she  ventured  to  disobey  her  mo- 
ther was,  that  when  she  ordered  her  to  do  week 
day's  work  on  a  Sunday,  Hester  cried,  and  said, 
she  did  not  dare  to  disobey  God  ;  but  to  show 
that  she  did  not  wish  to  save  her  own  labour, 
she  would  do  a  double  portion  of  work  on  the 
Saturday  night,  and  rise  two  hours  earlier  on 
Monday  morning. 

Once,  when  she  had  worked  very  hard,  her 
mother  told  her  she  would  treat  her  with  a  holy- 
day  the  following  Sabbath,  and  take  her  a  fine 
walk  to  eat  cakes  and  drink  ale  at  Weston  fair, 
which,  though  it  was  professed  to  be  kept  on  the 
Monday,  yet,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  village,  al- 
ways  began  on  the  Sunday  evening.*  Rebecca, 
who  would  on  no  account  have  wasted  the  Mon- 
day, which  was  a  working  day,  in  idleness  and 
pleasure,  thought  she  had  a  very  good  right  to 
enjoy  herself  at  the  fair  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
as  well  as  to  take  her  children.  Hester  earnest- 
ly begged  to  be  left  at  home,  and  her  mother  in 
a  rage  went  without  her.  A  wet  walk,  and 
more  ale  than  she  was  used  to  drink,  gave  Re- 
becca a  dangerous  tbver. — During  Uiis  illness 

*  This  practice  is  too  common.    Those  (kits  which 

grofess  to  be  kept  on  Monday,  commonly  begin  on  the 
unday.  It  in  much  to  be  wished  that  maffistratea  would 
put  a  stop  to  it,  as  Mr.  Simpson  did  at  Weston,  at  tiio 
request  of  Mrs.  Jones.  There  is  another  great  evil  worth 
the  notice  of  justices.  In  many  villases,  during  the  (kir, 
ale  is  sold^it  private  house?,  which  have  no  hoense,  to 
tlie  great  injury  of  sobriety  and  good  morals. 


Hester,  who  would  not  fbOow  Iter  to  a  scene  of 
dissolute  mirth,  attended  her  night  and  day,  and 
denied  herself  necessaries  that  her  sick  mother 
might  have  comforts  :  and  though  she  secretly 
prayed  to  GK>d  that  this  sickness  might  change 
her  mother's  heart,  yet  she  never  once  reproach- 
ed her,  or  put  her  in  mind,  that  it  was  caught 
by  indulging  in  a  sinful  pleasure. 

Another  Sunday  night  her  father  told  Hester, 
he  thought  she  had  now  been  at  school  long 
enough  for  him  to  have  a  little  good  of  her  learn- 
ing, so  he  desired  she  would  stay  at  home  and 
read  to  him.  Hester  cheerfully  ran  and  fetched 
her  Testament  But  John  fell  a  laughing,  call- 
ed her  a  fool,  and  said,  it  would  be  time  enough 
to  read  the  Testament  to  him  when  he  was  go> 
ing  to  die,  but  at  present  he  must  have  some- 
thing  merry.  So  saying,  he  gave  her  a  song 
book  which  he  had  picked  up  at  the  fiell.  Hester 
having  cast  her  eyes  over  it,  refused  to  read  it, 
saying  she  did  not  dare  offend  God  by  reading 
what  would  hurt  her  own  soul. — John  called 
her  a  canting  hypocrite;  and  said,  he  would 
put  the  Testament  into  the  fire  for  that  there 
was  not  a  more  merry  girl  than  she  was  befbre 
she  became  religious. — Her  mother  for  once  took 
her  part,  not  because  she  thought  her  daughter 
in  the  right,  but  because  she  was  glad  of  any 
pretence  to  show  hor  husband  was  in  the  wrong ; 
though  she  herself  would  have  abused  Hester 
for  the  same  thing  if  John  had  taken  her  part. 
John,  with  a  shocaing  oath  abused  them  both  ; 
and  went  off  in  a  violent  passion. — Hester,  in- 
stead of  saying  one  undotiful  word  against  her 
father,  took  up  a  Psalter  in  order  to  teach  her 
little  sisters ;  but  Rebecca  was  so  provoked  at 
her  for  not  joining  her  in  her  abuse  of  her  hus- 
band, that  she  changed  her  humour,  said  John 
was  in  the  right,  and  Hester  a  perverse  hypo- 
crite,  who  only  made  religion  a  pretence  for 
being  undutiful  to  her  parents.  Hester  bore  all 
in  silence,  and  committed  her  cause  to  Him  wAo 
judgeth  righteously.  It  would  have  been  a  great 
comfort  to  her  if  she  bad  dared  to  go  to  Mrs. 
Crew,  and  to  have  joined  in  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  evening  at  school.  But  her  mother 
refused  to  let  her,  saying  it  would  only  harden 
her  heart  in  mischief.  Hester  said  not  a  word, 
but  after  having  put  the  little  ones  to  bed,  and 
heard  them  say  their  prayers  out  of  sight,  she 
went  and  sat  down  in  her  own  little  loft,  and 
said  to  herself,  it  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to 
have  taught  my  little  sisters  to  read,  I  thought 
it  was  my  duty,  for  David  has  said.  Come  ys 
children  hearken  unto  me,  I  wiU  teach  you  the 
fear  of  the  Lord.  It  would  have  beeii  still  moi% 
pleasant  to  have  passed  the  evening- ^t  school, 
because  I  am  still  ignorant,  and  fitter  to  learn 
than  to  teach ;  but  I  cannot  do  either  without 
flying  in  the  face  of  my  mother ;  Go^  eees  fit 
to-night  to  change  my  pleasant  duties  into  a 
painful  trial.  I  give  up  my  will,  and  I  submit 
to  the  will  of  ray  father ;  but  when  he  orders 
me  to  commit  a  known  sin,  then  I  dare  not  do 
it,  because,  in  so  doing,  I  must  disobey  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven. 

Now  it  so  fell  out,  that  this  dispute  happened 
on  the  very  Sunday  next  befbre  Mrs.  Jones's 
yearly  feast.  On  May-day  all  the  school  at- 
tended  her  to  chorch,  each  in  a  stuff  gown  of 
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their  own  earning,  and  a  cap  and  white  apron 
of  her  givingr.  Afler  charch  there  was  an  ex- 
amination made  into  the  learning  and  behaviour 
of  the  scholars;  those  who  were  most  perfect  in 
their  chapters,  and  who  brought  the  btst  cha- 
racter for  industry,  humility,  and  sobriety,  re- 
ceived a  Bible,  or  some  other  good  book. 

Now  Hester  had  been  a  whole  year  hoarding 
op  her  little  savings,  in  order  to  be  ready  with 
a  new  gown  on  the  May -day  feasL  She  had 
never  got  less  than  two  shillings  a  week  by  her 
spinning,  besides  working  for  the  family,  and 
earning  a  triHe  by  odd  jobs. — This  money  she 
faithfully  carried  to  her  mother  every  Saturday 
night,  keeping  back  by  consent,  only  twopence 
a-week  towards  the  gown.  The  sum  was  com- 
plete, the  pattern  had  long  been  settled,  and 
Hester  had  only  on  the  Monday  morning  to  go 
to  the  shop,  pay  her  money,  and  bring  home  her 
gown  to  be  made.  Her  mother  happened  to  go 
out  early  that  morning  to  iron  in  a  gentleman's 
family,  where  she  usually  staid  a  day  or  two, 
and  Hester  was  busy  puttmg  the  house  in  order 
before  she  went  to  the  shop. 

On  that  very  Monday  there  was  to  be  a 
meeting  at  the  Bell  of  all  the  idle  fellows  in  the 
parish.  John  Wilmot  of  course  was  to  be  there. 
Indeed  he  had  accepted  a  challenge  of  the  black- 
smith to  a  batch  at  all-fours.  The  blacksmith 
was  flush  of  money,  John  thought  himself  the 
best  player ;  and  that  he  might  make  sure  of 
winning,  he  resolved  to  keep  himself  sober, 
which  he  knew  was  more  than  the  other  would 
do.  John  was  so  used  to  go  upon  tick  for  ale, 
that  he  got  to  the  door  of  the  Bell  before  he  re- 
collected  that  he  could  not  keep  his  word  with 
the  gambler  without  money,  and  he  had  not  a 
penny  in  his  pocket,  so  he  sullenly  turned  home- 
wards. He  dared  not  apply  to  his  wiic,  as  he 
knew  he  should  be  more  likely  to  get  a  scratch- 
ed face  than  a  sixpence  from  her;  but  he  knew 
that  Hester  bad  received  two  shillings  for  her 
last  week*8  spinning  on  Saturday,  and  perhaps 
she  might  not  yet  have  given  it  to  her  mother. 
Of  the  hoarded  sum  he  knew  nothing.  He  ask- 
ed her  if  she  could  lend  him  half  a  crown,  and 
he  would  pay  her  next  day.  Hester  pleased  to 
see  him  in  good  humour  afler  what  had  passed 
the  night  before  ran  up  and  fetched  down  her 
little  box,  and  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  that  he 
now  desired  something  she  could  comply  with 
without  wounding  her  conscience,  cheerfully 
poured  oat  her  whole  little  stock  upon  the  table. 
John  was  in  raptures  at  the  sight  of  three  half- 
crowns  and  a  sixpence,  and  eagerly  seized  it, 
box  and  all,  together  with  a  few  hoarded  half- 
pence at  the  bottom,  though  he  had  only  asked 
to  borrow  half-a-crown.  None  but  one  whose 
heart  was  hardened  by  a  long  course  of  drunk- 
enness could  have  taken  away  the  whole,  and 
lor  such  a  purpose.  He  told  her  she  should 
certainly  have  it  again  next  morning,  and,  in- 
deed  intended  to  pay  it,  not  doubling  but  he 
should  double  the  sum.  But  John  overrated 
hit  own  skill,  or  luck,  for  he  lost  every  farthing 
to  the  blacksmith,  and  sneaked  home  before 
midnight,  and  quietly  walked  up  to  bed.  He 
was  quite  sober,  which  Hester  thought  a  good 
sign.  Next  morning  she  asked  him,  in  a  very 
bumble  way,  for  the  money,  which  she  said  she 


I  wonid  not  have  done,  but  that  if  the  gown  wai 
not  bought  directlv  it  would  not  be  ready  in  time 
for  the  fcasL  John's  conscience  had  troubled 
him  a  Iktle  for  what  he  had  dune,  for  when  he 
was  not  drunk  he  was  not  ill-natured,  and  he 
stammered  out  a  broken  excuse,  but  owned  ho 
had  lost  the  money,  and  had  not  a  farthing  left. 
The  moment  Hester  saw  him  mild  and  kind 
her  heart  was  soilened,  and  she  begged  him  not 
to  vex ,  addrag,  that  she  would  be  contented 
never  to  have  a  new  gown  as  long  as  she  lived, 
if  she  could  have  the  comfort  of  always  seeing 
him  come  home  sober  as  he  was  last  night.  For 
Hester  did  not  know  that  he  had  refrained  from 
getting  drunk,  only  that  he  might  gamble  with 
a  better  chance  of  success,  and  that  when  a 
gamester  keeps  himself  sober,  it  is  not  that  he 
may  practice  a  virtue,  but  that  he  may  commit 
a  worse  crime.  *  I  am  indeed  sorry  for  what  I 
have  done,'  said  he  ;  *  you  cannot  go  to  the  feast, 
and  what  will  madam  Jones  say?* — *  Yes,  but  I 
can,  said  Hester,  *  for  God  looks  not  at  the  gown, 
but  at  the  heart,  and  I  am  sure  he  sees  mine  full 
of  gratitude  at  hearing  you  talk  so  kindly  ;  and 
if  I  thought  my  dear  father  would  change  his 
present  evil  courses,  I  should  be  the  happiest 
girl  at  the  feast  to-morrow.*  John  walked  away 
mournfully,  and  said  to  himself,  surely  there 
must  be  something  in  religion,  since  it  can  thus 
change  the  heart.  Hester  was  once  a  pert  girl, 
and  now  she  is  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  She  was  once 
an  indolent  girl,  and  now  she  is  up  with  the 
lark.  She  was  a  vain  girl,  and  would  do  any 
thing  for  a  new  riband ;  and  now  she  is  con- 
tented to  go  in  rags  to  a  feast  at  which  every 
one  else  will  have  a  new  gown.  She  deprived 
herself  of  her  £own  to  give  me  the  money  ;  and 
yet  this  very  girl,  so  dutiful  in  some  respects, 
would  submit  to  be  turned  out  of  doors  rather 
than  read  a  loose  book  at  my  command,  or 
break  the  Sabbath.  I  do  not  understand  this  ; 
there  must  be  some  mystery  in  it.  All  this  he 
said  as  he  was  going  to  work.  In  the  evening 
he  did  not  go  to  the  Bell :  whether  it  was  owing 
to  his  new  thoughts,  or  to  his  not  having  a  penny 
in  his  pocket,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  positively 
to  say,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  little  of  one  and  a 
little  of  the  other. 

As  the  pattern  of  the  intended  gown  had  long 
been  settled  in  the  family,  and  as  Hester  had 
the  money  by  her,  it  was  looked  on  as  good  as 
bought,  so  that  she  was  trusted  to  get  it  brought 
home,  and  made  in  her  mother's  absence.  In- 
deed, so  little  did  Rebecca  care  about  the  school, 
that  she  would  not  have  cared  any  thing  about 
the  gown,  if  her  vanity  had  not  made  her  wish 
that  her  daughter  should  be  the  best  drest  of 
any  girl  at  the  feast  Being  from  home,  as 
was  said  before,  she  knew  nothing  of  the  dis- 
appointment On  May -day  morning,  Hester, 
instead  of  keeping  from  the  feast,  because  she 
had  not  a  new  gown,  or  meanly  inventing  any 
excuse  for  wearing  an  old  one,  dressed  herself 
out  as  neatly  as  she  could  in  her  poor  old  things, 
and  went  to  join  the  school  in  order  to  go  to 
church.  Whether  Hester  had  formerly  indulg- 
ed a  little  pride  of  heart,  and  talked  of  this 
gown  rather  too  much,  I  am  not  quite  sure ; 
certain  it  is,  there  was  a  great  hue  and  cry 
made  at  seeing  Hester  Wilmot,  the  neatest  girl, 
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the  most  industrioos  ^rl  in  the  Bcfaool,  come  to 
the  May-day  feaat  in  an  old  stuff  gown,  when 
every  other  girl  was  so  creditably  dresL  In- 
deed,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there  were  two  or 
three  mach  too  smart  for  their  station,  and  who 
had  dizened  themselves  out  in  very  improper 
finery,  which  Mrs.  Jones  made  Ihem  take  off 
before  her.  *  I  mean  this  feast,*  said  she,  *  as 
a  reward  of  industry  and  piety,  and  not  as 
a  trial  of  skill  who  can  be  finest,  and  outvie  the 
rest  in  show.  If  I  do  not  take  care,  my  feast 
will  become  an  encouragement,  not  to  virtue, 
but  to  vanity.  I  am  so  great  a  friend  to  decency 
of  apparel,  that  I  even  like  to  see  you  deny  your 
appetites,  that  you  may  be  able  to  come  decently 
dressed  to  the  house  of  God.  To  encourage  you 
to  do  this.  I  like  to  set  apart  this  one  day  of 
innocent  pleasure,  against  which  you  may  be 
preparing  all  the  year,  by  laying  aside  some- 
thing every  week  towards  buying  a  gown  out 
of  aU  your  savings.'  Bat,  let  me  tell  you,  thai 
meekness  and  an  humble  spirit  is  of  more  value 
in  the  sight  of  God  and  good  men,  than  the 
gayest  cotton  gown,  or  the  brightest  pink  riband 
m  the  parish.' 

Mrs.  Jones  (or  all  this,  was  as  much  surprised 
as  the  rest  at  Hester's  mean  garb :  but  such  is 
the  power  of  a  good  character,  that  she  gave 
her  credit  for  a  right  intention,  especially  as 
she  knew  the  unhappy  state  of  her  family.  For 
it  was  Mrs.  Jones's  way,  (and  it  is  not  a  bad 
way,)  always  to  wait,  and  inquire  into  the  truth 
before  she  condemned  any  person  of  good  cha- 
racter, though  appearances  were  against  them. 
As  we  cannot  judge  of  people's  motives,  said 
she,  we  may,  from  ignorance,  oflen  condemn 
their  best  actions,  and  approve  of  their  worst. 
It  will  be  always  time  enough  to  judge  unfa- 
vourably, and  let  us  give  others  credit  as  long 
as  we  can,  and  then  wo  in  our  turn,  may  expect 
a  favourable  judgment  from  others,  and  remem- 
ber who  had  said,  Judge  notf  that  ye  be  not 
judged, 

Hester  was  no  more  proud  of  what  she  had 
done  for  her  farther,  than  she  was  humbled  by 
the  meanness  of  her  garb ;  and  notwithstanding 
Betty  Stiles,  one  of  the  girls  whoso  finery  had 
been  taken  away,  sneered  at  her,  Hester  never 
offered  to  clear  herself,  by  exposing  her  father, 
though  she  thought  it  right,  secretly  to  inform 
Mrs.  Jones  of  what  had  past.  When  the  exami- 
nation of  the  girls  began,  Betty  Stiles  was  asked 
some  questions  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  command- 
ments, which  she  answered  very  well.  Hester 
was  asked  nearly  the  same  questions,  and,  though 
she  answered  them  no  better  than  Betty  had 
done,  they  were  all  surprised  to  see  Mrs.  Jones 
rise  up,  and  give  a  handsome  Bible  to  Hester, 
while  she  gave  notliing  to  Betty.  This  girl 
cried  out  rather  pertly,  *  Madam,  it  is  very  hard 
that  I  have  no  book :  I  was  ad  perfect  as  Hes- 
ter.*— *  I  have  oflen  told  yon,'  said  Mrs.  Jones, 
*  that  religion  is  not  a  thmg  of  the  tongue  but 
of  the  heart.  That  girl  gives  me  the  boat  proof 
that  she  has  learned  the  fourth  comrnandtnent 
to  good  purpose,  who  persists  in  keeping  holy 
the  Sabbatli  day,  though  commanded  to  break 
it  by  a  parent  whom  she  loves.  And  that  girl 
best  proves  that  she  keeps  the  fiflh,  who  gives 
up  her  own  comfort,  and  clothing,  and  credit,  to 


honour  and  obey  her  father  and  moCAer,  even 
though  they  are  not  such  as  she  could  wish. 
Betty  Stiles,  though  she  could  answer  the  ques- 
tions  so  readily,  went  abroad  last  Sunday  when 
she  should  have  been  at  school,  and  refused  to 
nurse  her  sick  mother,  when  she  could  not  help 
herself.  Is  this  having  learnt  those  two  com- 
mandments to  any  good  purpose  7' 

Farmer  Hoskins,  who  stood  by,  whispered 
Mrs.  Jones,  *  Well,  madam,  now  you  have  con- 
vinced'Cven  me  of  the  benefit  of  religious  in- 
struction ;  now  I  see  there  is  a  meaning  to  it. 
I  thought  it  was  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the 
other,  and  that  a  song  was  as  well  as  a  psalm ; 
but  now  I  have  found  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating.  I  see  your  scholars  must  do 
what  they  hear,  and  obey  what  they  learn.  Why, 
at  this  rate,  they  will  all  be  better  servants  for 
being  really  godly,  and  so  I  will  add  a  pudding 
to  next  year's  feast.' 

The  pleasure  Hester  felt  in  receiving  a  new 
Bible,  made  her  forget  that  she  had  on  an  old 
ffown.  She  walked  to  church  in  a  thankful 
frame ;  but  how  great  was  her  joy,  when  she 
saw,  among  a  number  of  working  men,  her  own 
father  going  into  church.  As  she  past  by  him, 
she  cast  on  him  a  look  of  so  much  joy  and  affec- 
tion that  it  brought  tears  into  his  eyes,  espe. 
cially  when  he  compared  her  mean  dress  with 
that  of  the  other  girls,  and  thought  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  it.  John,  who  had  not  been  at 
church  for  some  years,  was  deeply  struck  with 
the  service.  The  confession  with  which  it 
opens  went  to  his  heart  He  felt,  for  the  first 
time,  that  he  was  a  miserable  sinner,  and  that 
there  was  no  health  in  him.  He  now  felt  com- 
punction  for  sin  in  general,  though  it  was  only 
his  ill-bchaviour  to  his  daughter  which  had 
brought  him  to  church.  The  sermon  was  such 
as  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  the 
prayers  had  made ;  and  when  it  was  over,  in. 
stead  of  joining  the  ringers,  ^for  the  belfry  was 
the  only  part  of  the  church  John  liked,  because 
it  usually  led  to  the  ale-house,)  he  quietly  walk- 
ed  back  to  his  work.  It  was,  indeed,  the  best 
day's  work  he  ever  made.  He  could  not  get 
out  of  his  head  the  whole  day,  the  first  words 
he  heard  at  church ;  When  the  wicked  man 
turneth  away  from  his  wickedness,  and  doeth 
that  which  is  lawful  and  right,  he  shall  save  hit 
aoul  alive.  At  night,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Bell,  he  went  home,  intending  to  ask  Hester  to 
forgive  hitn  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  door, 
lie  heard  Rebecca  scolding  his  daughter  for 
having  brought  such  a  disgrace  on  the  family 
as  to  be  seen  in  that  old  rag  of  a  gown,  and  in- 
sisted on  knowing  what  she  had  done  with  the 
money.  Hester  tried  to  keep  the  secret,  but  her 
mother  declared  she  would  turn  hsr  out  of 
doors  if  she  did  not  tell  the  truth.  Hester  was 
at  last  forced  to  confoss  she  had  given  it  to  her 
father.  Unfortunately  for  poor  John,  it  was  at 
this  very  moment  that  he  opened  the  door.  The 
mother  now  divided  her  fury  between  her  guilty 
husband  and  her  innocent  child,  till  from  words 
she  fell  to  blows.  John  defended  his  daughter, 
and  received  some  of  the  strokes  intended  for 
the  poor  girl.  This  turbulent  scene  partly  put 
John's  good  resolution  to  flight,  thungh  the  pa- 
tience of  Hester  did  him  almost  as  much  good 
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as  the  sermon  he  had  heard.  At  length  the 
poor  girl  escaped  up  stairs,  not  a  little  braised, 
and  a  scene  of  much  violence  passed  between 
John  and  Rebecca.  She  declared  she  would 
not  sit  down  to  supper  with  such  a  brute,  and 
set  off  to  a  neighbour's  house,  that  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  abusing  him  the  longer. 
John,  whose  mind  was  much  disturbed,  went 
up  stairs  without  his  supper.  As  he  was  pass, 
ing  by  Hester's  little  room  he  heard  her  voice, 
and  as  he  concluded  she  was  venting  bitter  com- 
plaints ag^ainst  her  unnatural  parents,  he  stop- 
ped to  listen,  resolved  to  go  in  and  comfort  her. 
He  stopped  at  the  door,  for,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  he  saw  her  kneeling  by  her  bedside,  and 
praying  so  earnestly  that  she  did  not  hear  him. 
As  he  made  sure  she  could  be  praying  for  no- 
thing but  his  death,  what  was  her  surprbe  to 
hear  these  words :  *  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon 
my  dear  father  and  mother,  teach  me  to  love 
them,  to  pray  for  them,  and  do  them  good ;  make 
me  more  dutiful  and  more  patient,  that,  adorn- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  God,  my  Saviour,  1  may  re- 
commend his  holy  religion,  and  my  dear  parents 
may  be  brought  to  love  and  fear  thee,  through 
Jesus  Christ.* 

Poor  John,  who  would  never  have  been  hard- 
hearted  if  he  had  not  been  a  drunkard,  could 
not  stand  this,  he  fell  down  on  his  knees,  em- 
braced his  child  ;  and  begged  her  to  teach  him 
how  to  pray.     He  prayed  himself  as  well  as  he 
could,  and  though  he  did  not  know  what  words 
to  use,  yet  his  heart  was  melted ;  he  owned  he 
was  a  sinner,  and  begged  Hester  to  fetch  the 
prayer-book,  and  read  over  the  confession  with 
which  he  had  been  so  struck  at  church.     This 
was  the  pleasantest  order  she  had  ever  obeyed. 
Seeing  him  deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  sin 
she  pointed  out  to  him  the  Saviour  of  sinners; 
and  in  this  manner  she  passed  some  hours  with 
her  father,  which  were  the  happiest  of  her  life; 
such  a  night  was  worth  a  hundred  cotton,  or 
even  silk  gowns.  In  the  course  of  the  week  Hes- 
ter read  over  the  confession,  and  some  other 
prayers,  to  her  father  so  oAen  that  he  got  them 
by  heart,  and  repeated  them  while  he  was  at 
work.^ — She  next    taught    him    the    fifty-first 
psalm.    At  length    he  took  courage  to  kneel 
down  and  pray  before  he  went  to  oed.     From 
that  time  he  bore  his  wife's  ill-humour  much 
better  than  he  had  ever  done,  and,  as  he  knew 
her  to  be  neat,  and  notable,  and  saving,  he  be- 
gan  to  think,  that  if  her  temper  was  not  quite 
■o  bad,  his  home  might  still  become  as  pleasant 
a  place  to  him  as  ever  the  Bell  had  been  ;  but 
unless  she  became  more  tractable  he  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  long  evenings  afler 
the  little  ones  were  in  bed,  for  he  began,  once 
more,  to  delight  in  playing  with  them.     Hester 
proposed  that  she  herself  should  teach  him  to 
read  an  hour  every  night,  and  he  consented. 
Rebecca  began  to  storm,  from  the  mere  trick 
she  had  got  of  storming ;  but  finding  that  he 
now  brought  home  all  his  earnings,  and  that 
she  got  bcHth  his  money  and  his  company,  (for 
she  had  once  loved  him,)  she  began  to  reconcile 
herself  to  this  new  way  of  life.  In  a  few  months 
John  could  read  a  psalm.     In  learning  to  read 
it  he  also  got  it  by  heart,  and  this  proved  a  little 
store  fbf  private  devotion,  and  while  he  was 


I  mowing  or  reaping,  he  oonld  call  to  mind  ateii 
to  cheer  his  labour.  He  now  went  constantly 
to  church,  and  often  dropped  in  at  the  school  on 
a  Sunday  evening  to  hear  their  prayers.  He 
expressed  so  much  pleasure  at  this,  that  one  day 
Hester  ventured  to  ask  him  if  they  should  set 
up  family  prayer  at  home  ?  John  said  he  should 
like  it  mightily,  but  as  be  oould  not  yet  read 
quite  well  enough,  he  desired  Hester  to  try  to 
get  a  proper  book  and  be&rin  next  Sunday  night. 
Hester  had  bought  of  a  pious  hawker,  for  three 
halfpence,*  the  Book  of  prayers,  printed  for  the 
Cheap  Repository,  and  knew  she  should  there 
find  something  suitable. 

When  Hester  read  the  exhortation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  little  book,  her  mother,  who  sat 
in  the  corner,  and  pretended  to  be  asleep,  was 
so  much  struck  that  she  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  against  it.  For  a  few  nights,  indeed,  she 
continued  to  sit  still,  or  pretended  to  rock  the 
young  child  while  her  husband  and  daughter 
were  kneeling  at  their  prayers.  She  expected 
John  would  have  scolded  her  for  this,  and  so 
perverse  was  her  temper,  that  she  was  disap. 
pointed  at  his  finding  no  fault  with  her.  Seeing 
at  last  that  he  was  very  patient,  and  that  though 
he  prayed  fervently  himself  he  suffered  her  to 
do  as  she  liked,  she  lost  the  spirit  of  opposition 
for  want  of  something  to  provoke  it.  As  her 
pride  beg-an  to  be  subdued,  some  little  disposi- 
tion  to  piety  was  awakened  in  her  heart — By 
degrees  she  slid  down  on  her  knees,  though  at 
first  it  was  behind  the  cradle,  or  the  clock,  or 
in  some  corner  where  she  thought  they  would 
not  see  her.  Hester  rejoiced  even  in  this  out- 
ward change  in  her  mother,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  at  last  be  pleased  to  touch  her  heart 
as  he  had  done  that  of  her  father. 

As  John  now  spent  no  idle  money,  he  had 
saved  up  a  trif!e  by  working  over-hours ;  this  he 
kindly  offered  to  Hester  to  make  up  for  the  loss 
of  her  gown.  Instead  of  accepting  it,  Hester 
told  him,  that  as  she  herself  was  young  and 
healthy,  she  should  soon  be  able  to  clothe  herself 
out  of  her  own  savings,  and  begged  him  to 
make  her  mother  a  present  of  this  gown,  which 
he  did.  It  had  been  a  maxim  of  Rebecca,  that 
it  was  better  not  to  go  to  church  at  all,  than  go 
in  an  old  gown.  She  had,  however,  so  far  con- 
quered this  evil  notion,  that  she  had  lately  gone 
pretty  often.  This  kindness  of  the  gown  touched 
her  not  a  little,  and  the  first  Sunday  she  put  It 
on  Mr.  Simpson  happened  to  preach  from  this 
text,  God  resiateth  ike  proud,  tntt  giveth  grace  to 
the  humble.  This  sermon  so  affected  Rebecca 
that  she  never  once  thought  she  had  her  new 
gown  on,  till  she  came  to  take  it  off  when  she 
went  to  bed,  and  that  very  night,  instead  of 
skulking  behind,  she  knelt  down  by  her  hus- 
band, and  joined  in  prayer  with  much  fervour. 

There  was  one  thing  sunk  deep  in  Rebecca's 
mind  ;  she  had  observed  that  since  her  husband 
had  grown  religious  he  had  been  so  careful  not 
to  give  her  any  offence,  that  he  was  become 
scrupulously  clean ;  took  off  his  dirty  shoes  be- 
fore he  sat  down,  and  was  very  cautious  not  to 
spill  a  drop  of  beer  on  her  shining  table.    Now 

*  These  prayerfl  may  be  hmii  also  divided  Into  two 
parts,  one  «U  for  pri%'aie  persons,  ilw  other  for  ftiiniJies 
price  one  halfpenny. 
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It  wt«  rather  remarkable,  that  as  John  grew 
mere  neat,  Rebecea  mw  more  indifiereDt  to 
neatnese.  Bat  both  Uieae  ohanges  arose  from 
the  same  eanee,  the  growth  of  religion  in  their 
hearts.    John  gnw  cleanly  from  the  ftar  of 

Jiving  pain  to  hie  wile,  while  Rebecca  grew  in- 
liferent  from  haying  diacovered  the  sin  and 
foUyofanorer-aazioiia  care  aboat  trifles.  When 


the  heart  is  once  given  np  to  Qod,  sach  vanitlbs 
in  a  good  degree  die  of  themselves. 

Hester  continues  to  grow  in  grace,  and  in 
knowledge.  Last  Christmas.day  she  was  ap- 
pointed  an  under  teacher  in  the  school,  and  ma- 
ny people  think  that  some  years  hence,  if  any 
thing  should  happen  to  Mrs.  Crew,  Hester  may 
be  promoted  to  be  head  mistress. 


THE  GRAND  ASSIZES,  &c. 

OR  GENERAL  JAIL  DELIVERY. 
AN  ALLEGORY. 


TmRS  was  In  a  certain  country  a  great  king, 
who  was  also  a  jndge.  He  was  very  mercifiu, 
but  he  was  also  very  just;  for  he  used  to  say, 
that  justice  was  the  nmndation  of  all  goodness, 
and  that  indiserimtnate  and  misappliMl  mercy 
was  in  fact  injustice.  His  subjects  were  apt 
enough,  in  a  general  way,  to  extol  his  merciful 
temper,  and  especially  those  subjects  who  were 
always  committing  crimes  which  made  them 
particularly  liable  to  be  punished  by  his  justice. 
This  last  quality  they  constantly  kept  out  of 
sight,  till  they  had  cheated  themselves  into  a 
notion  that  he  was  too  good  to  punish  at  all. 

Now  it  had  happened  a  long  time  before,  that 
this  whole  people  had  broken  their  allegiance, 
and  had  forfeited  the  king's  fevour,  and  had  also 
fallen  from  a  very  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
had  originally  placed  them,  having  one  and  all 
become  bankrupts.  But  when  thev  were  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  had  nothing  to  pay, 
the  king's  son  most  generously  took  the  whole 
burden  of  their  debts  on  himself;  and,  in  short, 
it  was  proposed  that  all  their  affiiirs  should  be 
settled,  and  their  very  crimes  forgiven,  (for  they 
were  criminals  as  well  as  debtors)  provided  only 
they  would  show  themselves  sincerely  sorry  for 
what  they  had  done  themselves,  and  be  thankfhl 
for  what  had  been  done  for  them.  I  should  how. 
ever  remark,  that  a  book  was  also  given  them, 
in  which  a  true  and  faitbfhl  account  of  their 
own  rebellion  was  written ;  and  of  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  king's  pardon,  together  with  a 
variety  of  directions  for  their  conduct  in  time 
to  come ;  and  in  this  book  it  was  particularly 
mentioned,  that  after  having  lived  a  certain 
number  of  years  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same 
kind's  country,  yet  still  under  his  eye  and  juris, 
diction,  there  should  be  a  grand  asHxetf  when 
every  one  was  to  be  publicly  tried  for  his  past 
behaviour ;  and  after  this  trial  was  over,  certain 
heavy  punishments  were  to  be  inflicted  on  those 
who  should  have  still  persisted  in  their  rebellion, 
and  certain  high  premiums  were  to  be  bestowed 
as  a  gracious  reward  upon  the  penitent  and  obe. 
dient 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice,  that  this 
king's  oourt  differed  in  some  respect  from  our 
courts  of  justice,  being  indeed  a  sort  of  court  of 
appeal,  to  whidi  questions  were  carried  after 
they  had  been  imperfectly  decided  in  the  com- 
mon courts !  And  although  with  us  all  crioit- 
nali  are  tried  (and  a  most  excellent  mode  of 
trial  it  is)  by  a  jury  of  their  peers,  yet  in  this 
f  s  countiy  the  mode  was  very  different ;  for 
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sinoe  every  one  of  the  people  had  been  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  criminals,  the  king  did  not  think  it 
fair  to  make  them  judges  also.  It  would,  indeed, 
have  been  impossible  to  fblbw  in  all  respects 
the  customs  which  prevail  with  us,  for  the  crimes 
with  which  men  are  charged  in  our  courts  are 
mere  overt  aeU,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  that 
is,  acts  which  regard  the  outward  behaviour ; 
such  as  the  acts  m  striking,  maiming,  stealing, 
and  so  forth.  But  in  this  king's  court  it  is  not 
merely  outward  sins,  but  sins  of  the  heart  also 
which  were  to  be  punished.  Many  a  crime, 
therefore,  which  was  never  heard  of  m  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  or  at  the  Old  Pailey,  and  which 
indeed  could  not  be  cognisable  by  these  courts, 
was  here  to  be  brought  to  light,  and  was  reserv- 
ed for  this  {Treat  day.  Among  these  were  pride, 
and  oppression,  and  envy,  and  malice,  and  re- 
venge, and  cove^ousnesB,  and  secret  vanity  of 
mind,  and  evil  thoughts  of  all  sorts,  and  all  sin- 
ful wishes  and  desires.  When  covetousness,  in- 
deed, put  men  on  committing  robbery,  or  when 
malice  drove  them  to  acts  of  murder,  then  the 
common  courts  immediately  judged  the  crimi- 
nal, without  waiting  for  these  great  assizes ;  ne- 
vertheless, since  even  a  thief  and  murderer 
would  now  and  then  escape  in  the  common 
courts,  for  want  of  evidence,  or  through  some 
fault  or  other  of  the  judge  or  jury,  the  escape 
was  of  little  moment  to  the  poor  criminal,  for 
he  was  sure  to  be  tried  again  by  this  great  king; 
and  even  though  the  man  should  have  been  pu- 
nished in  some  sense  before,  yet  he  bad  now  a 
farther  and  more  lasting  punishment  to  fear, 
unless,  indeed,  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  oh- 
tained  (by  the  means  I  before  spoke  of)  this 
great  king's  pardon.  The  ftn#  of  the  heartt  how- 
ever,  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  sort  of 
sins,  whidi  were  to  come  before  this  great  tri- 
bunal ;  and  these  were  to  be  judged  by  Uiis  great 
king  in  person,  and  by  none  but  himself  be- 
cause he  alone  possessed  a  certain  power  of  get- 
ting at  all  secrets. 

I  once  heard  of  a  certain  king  of  Sicily,  who 
built  a  whispering  gallery  in  the  form  of  an  ear, 
through  which  he  could  hear  every  word  his  re- 
bellious subjects  uttered,  though  spoken  ever  so 
low.  But  this  secret  of  the  kmg  of  Sicily  was 
nothing  to  what  this  great  king  possessed ;  for 
he  had  the  power  of  knowing  every  thought 
which  was  conceived  in  the  mind,  though  it 
never  broke  out  into  words,  or  proceeded  to  ac- 
tions. 

Now  you  may  be  ready  to  think,  perhspe, 
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that  these  people  were  worse  off  than  any  others, 
because  thej  were  to  be  ezamioed  so  closely, 
and  jadged  so  strictly.  Far  from  it ;  the  king 
was  too  just  to  expect  bricks  without  giving 
them  straw;  he  gave  them,  therefore,  every 
help  that  they  needed.  He  gave  them  a  book 
of  directions,  as  I  before  observed ;  and  because 
they  were  naturally  short-sighted,  he  supplied 
them  with  a  glass  n>r  reading  it,  and  thus  the 
most  dim-sighted  might  see,  if  they  did  not  wil- 
fully shut  their  eyes :  but  though  the  king  in- 
mied  them  to  open  their  eyes  he  did  not  compel 
them ;  and  many  remain  stone  blind  all  their 
lives  with  the  book  in  their  hand,  because  they 
would  not  use  the  glass,  nor  take  the  proper 
means  for  reading  and  understanding  all  that 
was  written  for  them.  The  humble  and  sincere 
learned  in  time  to  see  even  that  part  of  the  book 
which  was  least  plainly  written;  and  it  was 
observed  that  the  ability  to  understand  it  de- 
pended more  on  the  heart  than  the  head ;  an 
evil  disposition  blinded  the  sight,  while  humility 
operated  like  an  eye-salve. 

Now  it  happened  that  those  who  had  been  so 
lucky  as  to  escape  the  punishment  of  the  lower 
courts,  took  it  into  their  heads  that  they  were 
all  very  good  sort  of  people,  and  of  course  very 
safe  from  any  danger  at  this  great  atsixe.  This 
grand  intended  trial,  indeed,  had  been  talked  of 
so  much,  and  put  off  so  long  (for  it  had  seemed 
long  at  least  to  these  short-sighted  people)  that 
many  persuaded  themselves  it  would  never  Cake 
place  at  all ;  and  far  the  greater  part  were  living 
away  therefore  without  ever  thinking  about  it ; 
they  went  on  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  been 
done  for  their  benefit ;  and  as  if  they  had  no 
king  to  please,  no  king's  son  to  be  thankful  to, 
no  book  to  guide  themselves  by,  and  as  if  the 
assizes  were  never  to  come  about 

But  with  this  king  a  thousand  yean  were  a$ 
a  day,  for  he  vtas  not  elaek  concerning  hU  pro- 
tnUeSf  (u  some  men  count  slackness. — So  at 
length  the  solemn  period  approached.  Still, 
however,  the  people  did  not  prepare  for  the  so- 
lemnity, or  rather,  the^  prepared  for  it  much 
as  some  of  the  people  in  our  provincial  towns 
are  apt  to  prepare  for  the  annual  assize  times; 
I  mean  by  balls  and  feastings,  and  they  saw 
their  own  trial  come  on,  with  as  little  concern 
as  is  folt  by  the  people  in  our  streets,  when  they 
see  the  jadge*8  procession  enter  the  town ;  they 
indeed  comfort  themselves  that  it  is  only  those  in 
the  prisons  who  are  guilty. 

B'jt  when  at  last  the  day  came,  and  every 
man  found  that  he  was  to  be  judged  for  himself; 
and  that  somehow  or  other,  all  his  secrets  were 
brought  out,  and  that  there  was  now  no  escape, 
not  even  a^  short  reprieve,  things  began  to  take 
a  more  serious  turn.  Some  of  the  worst  of  the 
criminals  were  got  together  debating  in  an  outer 
court  of  the  grand  hall ;  and  there  they  passed 
their  time,  not  in  compynction  and  tears,  not  in 
comparing  their  lives  with  what  was  required  in 
that  book  which  had  been  given  them,  but  they 
derived  a  fallacious  hope  by  comp&ring  them- 
selves with  such  as  had  been  still  more  notorious 
ofieuders. 

One  who  had  grown  wealthy  by  rapine  and 
oppression,  but  had  contrived  to  keep  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  insulted  a  poor  fellow  as  a 


thief,  because  he  had  stolen  a  loaf  of  bread. 
*  You  are  far  wickeder  than  I  was,'  said  a  citU 
zen  to  his  apprentice,  *•  for  you  drank  and  swore 
at  the  ale-house  every  Sunday  night.*  *  Yes,' 
said  the  poor  fellow,  *•  but  it  was  your  fault  that 
I  did  so,  for  you  took  no  care  of  my  soul,  Lut 
spent  all  your  Sabbaths  in  jaunting  abroad  or  in 
rioting  at  home ;  I  might  have  learnt,  but  there 
was  no  one  to  teach  me  ;  I  might  have  followed 
a  good  example,  but  I  saw  only  bad  ones.  I 
sinned  against  less  light  than  you  did.'  A 
drunken  journeyman,  who  had  spent  all  his 
wages  on  gin,  rejoiced  that  he  had  not  spent  a 
great  estate  in  bribery  at  elections,  as  the  lord 
of  his  manor  had  done,  while  a  perjured  elector 
txMwted  that  he  was  no  drunkard  like  the  jour- 
neyman ;  and  the  member  himself  took  comfort 
that  he  had  never  received  the  bribes  which  he 
had  not  been  ashamed  to  offer, 

I  have  not  room  to  describe  the  awful  pomp 
of  the  court,  nor  the  terrible  sounding  of  the 
trumpet  which  attended  the  judge's  entrance, 
nor  the  sittirkg  of  the  judge,  nor  the  opening  of 
the  books,  nor  the  crowding  of  the  millions,  who 
stood  before  him.  I  shall  pass  over  I  he  multi- 
tudes who  were  tried  and  condemned  to  dun- 
geons and  chains,  and  eternal  fire,  and  to  per- 
petual banishment  from  the  presence  of  the 
king,  which  always  seemed  to  be  the  saddest 
part  of  the  sentence.  I  shall  only  notice  further, 
a  few  who  brought  some  pica  of  merit,  and 
claimed  a  right  to  be  rewarded  by  the  king,  and 
even  deceived  themselves  so  far  as  to  think  that 
his  own  book  of  laws  would  be  their  justifica- 
tion. 

A  thoughtless  spendthrifl  advanced  without 
any  contrition,  and  said,  *  that  he  had  lived  hand- 
somely, and  had  hated  the  covetous  whom  God 
abhorretli ;  that  he  trusted  in  tliat  passage  of 
the  book  which  said,  that  covetouncss  was  idoltL- 
try  ;  and  that  he  therefore  hoped  for  a  favoura- 
ble sentence.'  Now  it  proved  that  this  man  had 
not  only  avoided  covetousncss,  but  that  he  had 
even  leH  his  wife  and  children  in  want  through 
his  excessive  prodigality.  The  jud^e  therefore 
immediately  pointeid  to  that  place  in  the  book 
where  it  is  written,  he  that  provideth  not  for  his 
household  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  He  that 
liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth  ;  *■  thou,* 
said  he,  *tn  thy  life  time,  receivedst  thy  good 
things,  and  now  thou  must  be  tormented.*  Then 
a  miser,  whom  hunger  and  hoarding  had  worn 
to  skin  and  bone,  crept  forward,  and  praised  the 
sentence  passed  on  this  extravagant  youth,  *  and 
surely,'  said  he,  *  since  he  is  condemned,  I  am 
a  man  that  may  make  some  plea  to  favour — I 
was  never  idle  or  drunk,  I  kept  m^  body  in  sub- 
jection. I  have  been  so  self-denying  that  I  am 
certainly  a  saint :  I  have  loved  neither  father 
nor  mother,  nor  wife  nor  children,  to  excess,  in 
all  this  I  have  obeyed  the  book  of  the  law.'  Then 
the  judge  said,  *  But  where  are  thy  works  of 
mercy  and  thy  labours  of  love,  see  that  family 
which  perished  in  thy  sight  last  hard  winter, 
while  thy  barns  were  overflowing;  that  poor 
family  were  my  representatives ;  yet  ihey  were 
hungry,  and  thou  gavest  them  no  meat  Go  to, 
now  thou  rich  man,  weep  and  howl  for  the  mise- 
ries that  are  come  upon  you.  Your  gold  and 
your  silver  is  cankered^  andjhe  rust  of  them 
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•hall  he  a  witnet^  again$t  you,  and  §haU  eat 
yourfleeh  as  it  were  fire,* 

Then  came  up  one  with  a  most  selHaufficient 
air.  He  walked  up  boldlv,  baying  in  one  hand 
the  plan  of  an  hospital  which  he  had  built,  and 
in  the  other  the  drawing  of  a  statue,  which  was 
erecting  for  him  in  the  country  that  he  had  just 
lefl,  and  on  his  forehead  appeared,  in  gold  let- 
<ers,  the  list  of  all  the  public  charities  to  which 
he  had  subscribed.  He  seemed  to  take  great 
pleasure  in  the  condemnation  of  the  miser,  and 
said,  *  Lord,  when  saw  I  thee  hungry  and  fed 
thee  not,  or  in  prison  and  visited  thee  not  7  I 
have  visited  the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their 
afBiction.*  Here  the  judge  cut  him  short,  by 
»ying,  *True,  thou  didst  visit  the  fatlksrless, 
but  didst  thou  fulfil  equally  that  other  part  of 
my  command,  *  to  keep  thyself  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  No,  thou  wast  conformed  to  the 
world  in  man^  of  its  sinful  customs,  *■  thou  didst 
follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil ;  thou  didst  love 
the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world ;  and  the 
motive  to  all  thy  charities  was  not  a  regard  to 
me  but  to  thy  own  credit  with  thy  fellow  men. 
Thou  hast  done  every  thing  for  the  sake  of  re- 
putation, and  now  thou  art  vainly  trusting  in 
thy  deceitful  works,  instead  of  putting  all  thy 
trust  in  my  son,  who  has  offered  himsdf  to  be  a 
surety  for  thee.  Where  has  been  that  humility 
and  gratitude  to  him  which  was  required  of  thee. 
No,  thou  wouldst  be  thine  own  surety  :  thou 
hast  trusted  in  thyself:  thou  hast  made  thy 
boast  of  thine  own  goodness ;  thou  hast  sought 
afler  and  tliou  hast  enjoyed  the  praise  of  men, 
and  verily  I  say  unto  thee,  *  thou  hast  had  thy 
reward.* 

A  poor  diseased  blind  cripple,  who  came  from 
the  very  hospital  which  this  jrreat  man  had 
built,  then  fell  prostrate  on  his  face,  crying  out, 
*  Lord  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !*  on  which 
the  judge,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  said,  *  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant.*  The  poor  man 
replied,  *  Lord,  I  have  done  nothing !' — *  But 
thou  hast  *  suffered  well,*  said  the  judge ;  *  thou 
hast  been  an  example  of  patience  and  meekness, 
and  though  thou  hadst  but  few  talents,  yet  thou 
hast  well  improved  those  fbw ;  thou  hadst  time, 
this  thou  didst  spend  in  the  humble  duties  of  thy 
station,  and  also  in  earnest  prayer ;  thou  didst 
pray  even  for  that  proud  founder  of  the  hospital, 
who  never  prayed  for  himself;  thou  wast  indeed 
blind  and  lame,  but  it  is  no  where  said,  my  son 
ffive  me  thy  feet,  or  thine  ore**  but  give  me  thy 
heart ;  and  even  the  few  faculties  1  did  grant 
thee,  were  employed  to  my  glory ;  with  thine 
ears  thou  didst  usten  to  my  word,  with  thy 


tongue  thou  didst  sliow  forth  my  praise,  *  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.* 

There  were  several  who  came  forward,  and 
boasted  of  some  single  and  particular  virtue,  in 
which  they  had  been  supposed  to  excel.  One 
talked  of  his  generosity,  another  of  his  courage, 
and  a  third  of  his  fortitude ;  but  it  proved  on  a 
close  examination,  that  some  of  thoee  supposed 
virtues  were  merely  the  effsct  of  a  particular 
constitution  of  body  ;  that  others  proceeded  from 
a  false  motive,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  wero 
actual  vices,  since  they  were  carried  to  excess  ; 
and  under  the  pretence  of  fulfilling  one  duty, 
some  other  duty  was  lost  sight  of;  in  short,  these 
partial  virtues  were  none  of  them  practised  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  tlie  king,  but  merely  to 
please  the  person's  own  humour,  or  to  gain 
praise,  and  they  would  not,  therefore,  stand  this 
day*s  trial,  for  *•  he  that  had  kept  the  whole  law, 
and  yet  had  wilfully  and  habitually  offended  in 
any  one  point,  was  declared  guilty  of  breaking 
the  whole.* 

At  this  moment  a  sort  of  thick  scales  fell  from 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude.  They  could  now  no 
longer  take  comfort,  as  they  had  done  for  so 
many  years,  by  measuring  their  neighbours* 
conduct  against  their  own.  EUich  at  once  saw 
himself  in  his  true  light,  and  found,  alas  !  when 
it  was  too  late,  that  he  should  have  made  the 
book  which  had  been  given  him  his  rule  of  prac- 
tice before,  since  it  now  proved  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  was  to  be  judged.  Nay,  every  one 
now  thought  himself  even  worse  than  his  neigh- 
bour, because,  while  he  only  eaw  and  heard  of 
the  guilt  of  others,  he  felt  his  own  in  all  ils  ag- 
gravated horror. 

To  complete  their  confusion,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justice  it  the  judge 
who  condemned  them ;  and  also  to  approve  the 
favourable  sentence  by  which  thousands  of  other 
criminals  had  not  only  their  lives  saved,  but 
were  made  happy  and  glorious  beyond  all  ima- 

gination ;  not  for  any  great  merits  which  they 
ad  to  produce,  but  in  consequence  of  their  sin- 
cere repentance,  and  their  humble  acceptance 
of  the  pardon  offered  to  them  by  the  kiog*s  son. 
One  thing  was  remarkable,  that  whilst  most  of 
those  who  were  condemned,  never  expected 
condemnation,  but  even  claimed  a  reward  for 
their  supposed  innocence  or  goodness,  all  who 
were  really  rewarded  and  forgiven  were  sensible 
that  they  owed  their  pardon  to  a  mere  act  of 
graoe,  and  they  cried  out  with  one  voice,  *  Not 
unto  us,  not  unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  be  the 
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THE  SERVANT  MAN  TURNED  SOLDIER. 

OR  THE  FAIR-WEATHER  CHRISTIAN. 


AN  ALLEGORY. 


William  was  a  lively  young  servant,  who  lived 
in  a  great  hut  very  irregular  family.  His  place 
was  on  the  whole,  agreeable  to  him,  and  suited 
to  his  gay  thooghUess  temper.  He  found  a 
Qlentifttl  table  mnd  a  good  cellar.    There  was, 


indeed,  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  though 
it  was  performed  with  much  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. The  family  in  the  main  were  not  un- 
kind to  him,  though  they  oflen  contradicted  and 
crossed  him,  especially  when  things  went  ill 
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with  tbemtelTot.  This,  William  never  much 
liked,  for  he  was  always  fond  of  having  his  own 
wav.  There  was  a  merry^  or  rather  a  noisy 
and  riotous  servant's  haU ;  for  disorder  and 
quarrels  are  indeed  the  usual  efiects  of  plenty 
and  unrestrained  indulgence.  The  men  w^re 
•mart,  but  idle ;  the  maids  were  showy  but  li- 
centious, and  all  did  pretty  much  as  they  liked 
for  a  time,  but  the  time  was  commonly  short 
The  wages  were  reckoned  high,  but  they  were 
seldom  paid,  and  it  was  even  said  by  sober  peo- 
ple, that  the  family  was  insolvent,  and  never 
iulfiUed  any  of  their  flattering  engapfcments,  or 
their  most  positive  promises ;  but  still,  notwith- 
standing their  real  poverty,  things  went  on  with 
just  the  same  thoughtlessness  and  splendour, 
and  neither  master  nor  servants  looked  beyond 
the  jollity  of  the  present  hour. 

In  this  unruly  family  there  was  little  charch 
going,  and  still  less  praying  at  home.  They 
pretended,  indeed,  in  a  general  way,  to  believe 
in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  only  an  outward  pro- 
fession, few  of  them  read  it  at  all,  and  even 
of  those  who  did  read  it  still  fewer  were  govern- 
ed by  it  There  was  indeed  a  Bible  lymg  on 
the  table  in  the  groat  hall,  which  was  kept  for 
the  purpose  of  i^minist^ring  an  oath,  but  was 
seldom  used  on  any  other  occasion,  and  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  family  were  of  opinion  that 
this  was  its  only  real  use,  as  it  might  serve  to 
keep  the  lower  parts  of  it  in  order. 

William,  who  was  fond  of  novelty  and  plea- 
sure, was  apt  to  be  negligent  of  the  duties  of 
the  house.  He  used  to  stay  out  on  his  errands, 
and  one  of  his  favourite  amusements  was  going 
to  the  parade  to  see  the  soldiers  exercise.  He 
saw  with  envy  how  smartly  they  were  dressed, 
Hstened  with  rapture  to  the  music,  and  fencied 
that  a  soldier  had  nothing  tcTdo  but  to  walk  to 
and  fro  in  a  certain  regular  order,  to  go  through 
a  little  easy  exercise,  in  short,  to  live  without 
fighting,  fatigue,  or  danger. 

O,  said  he,  whenever  he  was  affronted  at 
home,  what  a  fine  thing  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier !  to  be  so  well  dressed,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  move  to  the  pleasant  sound  of  fife  and 
drum,  and  to  have  m  many  people  come  to  look 
at  one,  and  admire  one.  O  it  must  be  a  fine 
thing  to  be  a  soldier ! 

Yet  when  the  vexation  of  the  moment  was 
over,  he  found  so  much  ease  and  diversion  in  the 
great  family,  it  was  so  suited  to  his  low  taste 
and  sensual  appetites,  that  he  thought  no  more 
of  the  matter.  He  forgot  the  glories  of  a  soldier, 
and  eagerly  returned  to  all  uie  mean  gratifica- 
tions of  the  kitchen.  His  evil  habits  were  but 
little  attended  to  by  those  with  whom  he  lived ; 
his  faults,  among  which  were  lying  and  swear- 
ing, were  not  of&n  corrected  by  the  family,  who 
had  little  objection  to  those  sins,  which  only 
offended  God  and  did  not  much  affect  their  own 
interest  or  property.  And  except  that  William 
was  obliged  to  work  rather  more  than  he  liked, 
ho  found  little,  while  he  was  young  and  healthy, 
that  was  very  disagreeable  in  this  service.  So 
he  went  on,  still  thinking,  however,  when  things 
went  a  little  cross,  what  a  fine  thing  it  was  to 
be  a  soldier !  At  last  one  day  as  be  was  waiting 
at  dinner,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  let  fall  a 
china  dish,  and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.    It  was  a 


curious  dish,  much  valued  by  the  femily,  as  tbey 
pretended ;  this  family  were  indeed  apt  to  set  a 
false  fantastic  value  on  things,  and  not  to  esti* 
mate  them  by  their  real  worth.  The  heads  of 
the  family,  who  had  generally  been  rather  pa- 
tient and  good-humoured  with  William,  as  I 
said  before,  for  those  vices,  which  thoueh  offen- 
sive to  God  did  not  touch  their  own  pocket,  now 
flew  out  into  a  violent  passion  witl)  him,  called 
him  a  thousand  hard  names,  and  even  threaten- 
ed to  horsewhip  him  for  his  shameful  negli- 
gence. 

William  in  a  great  fright,  for  he  was  a  sad 
coward  at  bottom,  ran  directly  out  of  the  house 
to  avoid  the  threatened  punishment ;  and  hap- 
pening just  at  that  very  time  to  pass  by  the  pa* 
rade  where  the  soldiers  chanced  to  be  then  ex- 
ercising, his  resolution  was  taken  in  a  moment 
He  instantly  determined  to  be  no  more  a  slave, 
as  he  called  it ;  he  would  return  no  more  to  be 
subject  to  the  humours  of  a  tyrannical  family  ; 
no,  he  was  resolved  to  be  free ;  or  at  least,  if  he 
must  serve,  he  would  serve  no  master  bu^  the 
king. 

William,  who  had  now  and  then  happened  to 
hear  from  the  accidental  talk  of  the  soldiers^ 
that  those  who  served  the  great  family  he  had 
lived  with,  were  slaves  to  their  tyranny  and 
vices,  had  also  heard  in  the  same  casual  man- 
ner,  that  the  service  of  the  king  was  perfect  frtcm 
dom.  Now  he  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  hope 
that  this  might  be  a  freedom  to  do  evil,  or  at 
least  to  do  nothing,  so  be  thought  it  was  tho 
only  place  in  the  world  to  suit  him. 

A  fine  likely  young  man  as  William  was,  had 
no  great  difficulty  to  get  enlisted.  The  few 
forms  were  soon  settled,  he  received  the  bounty 
money  as  eagerly  as  it  was  offered,  took  the 
oaths  of  allegiance,  was  joined  to  the  regiment 
and  heartily  welcomed  by  his  new  comrades. 
He  was  the  happiest  fellow  alive.  All  was 
smooth  and  calm.  The  day  happened  to  be 
very  fine,  and  therefore  William  always  reckon- 
ed upon  a  fine  day.  The  scene  was  gay  and 
lively,  the  music  cheerful,  he  found  the  exercise 
very  easy,  and  he  thought  there  was  little  more 
expected  from  him. 

He  soon  began  to  flourish  away  in  his  talk  | 
and  when  he  met  with  any  one  of  his  old  fellow 
servants,  he  fell  a  prating  about  marches  and 
counter-marches,  and  blockades,  and  battles,  and 
sieges,  and  blood,  and  death,  and  triumphs,  and 
victories,  all  at  random,  for  these  were  words 
and  phrases  he  had  picked  up  without  at  all  un- 
derstanding  what  he  said.  He  had  no  know, 
ledge,  and  therefore  he  had  no  modesty,  he  had 
no  experience  and  therefore  he  had  no  fears. 

All  seemed  to  go  on  swimmingly,  for  he  had 
as  yet  no  trial.  He  began  to  think  with  triumph 
what  a  mean  life  he  had  escaped  from  in  the  old 
quarrelsome  family,  and  what  a  happy,  honoura- 
ble life  he  should  have  in  the  army.  O  there  was 
no  life  like  the  life  of  a  soldier ! 

In  a  short  time,  however,  war  broke  out,  his 
regiment  was  one  of  the  first  which  was  called 
out  to  actual  and  hard  service.  As  William 
was  the  most  raw  of  all  the  recruits  be  was  the 
first  to  murmur  at  the  difficulties  and  hardships, 
the  cold  and  hunger,  the  fatigue  and  danger  of 
being  a  soldier.    O  what  watehings,  and  peri^ 
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ud  trials,  and  hardahipa,  and  difficolties  he  now 
thought  attended  a  military  life !  Sorely,  said 
he,  I  could  never  have  suspected  all  this  misery 
when  I  used  to  see  the  men  on  the  parade  in  our 
town. 

He  now  found,  when  it  was  too  late,  that  all 
the  field'days  he  used  to  attend,  all  the  evolu- 
tions and  exercises  which  he  had  observed  the 
soldiers  to  go  through  in  the  calm  times  of  peace 
and  safety,  were  only  meant  to  fit,  train  and 
qualify  them,  for  the  actual  service  which  they 
were  now  sent  out  to  perform  by  the  command 
of  the  king. 

The  truth  is,  William  often  com^^ained  when 
there  was  no  real  hardship  to  complain  of;  for 
the  common  troubles  of  life  fell  out  pretty  much 
alike  to  the  great  family  which  William  had 
left,  and  to  Uie  soldiers  in  the  king's  army. 
But  the  spirit  of  obedience,  discipline,  and  self- 
denial  of  the  latter  seemed  hardships  to  one  of 
William's  loose  turn  of  mind.  When  he  began 
to  murmur,  some  good  old  soldier  clapped  him 
on  the  back,  saying,  cheer  np  lad,  it  is  a  king, 
dom  yon  are  to  strive  for,  if  we  faint  not,  hence- 
forth there  is  laid  up  for  us  a  great  reward,  we 
have  the  king's  word  for  it  man.  William  ob- 
served, tliat  to  those  who  truly  believed  this, 
their  labours  were  as  nothing,  but  he  himself 
did  not  at  the  bottom  believe  it ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served, of  all  the  soldiers  who  failed,  the  true 
cause  was  that  they  did  not  really  believe  the 
king's  promise.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
those  soldiers,  who  used  to  bluster  and  boast, 
and  deride  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  now  began 
to  fall  away  ;  while  such  as  had  faithfully  obay- 
ed  the  king's  orders,  and  believed  in  his  word, 
were  sustained  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Those  who 
had  trusted  in  their  own  strength  all  fainted  on 
the  slightest  attack,  while  those  who  had  put  on 
the  armour  of  the  king's  providing,  the  sword, 
and  the  shield,  and  the  helmet,  and  the  breast- 
plate,  and  whose  foet  were  shod  according  to 
order,  now  endured  hardship  as  good  soldiers, 
and  were  enabled  to  6ght  the  good  fight  ^ 

An  engagement  was  expected  immediately. 
The  men  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  battle. 
While  the  rest  of  the  corps  were  so  preparing, 
William's  whole  thoughts  were  bent  on  con- 
triving how  he  might  desert  But  alas !  he  was 
watched  on  all  sides,  he  could  not  possibly  de. 
vise  any  means  to  escape.  The  danger  increas- 
ed every  moment,  the  battle  came  on.  William, 
who  had  been  so  sure  and  confident  before  he 
entered,  flinched  in  the  moment  of  trial,  while 
his  more  quiet  and  less  boastful  comrades  pre- 
pared boldly  to  do  their  duty.  William  looked 
about  on  all  sides,  and  saw  that  there  was  no 
eye  upon  him,  for  he  did  not  know  that  the 
king's  eye  was  every  where  at  once.  He  at 
last  thought  he  spied  a  chance  of  escaping,  not 
from  the  enemy,  but  from  his  own  army.  While 
he  was  endeavouring  to  escape,  a  ball  from  the 
opposite  camp  took  off  his  leg.  As  he  foil,  the 
first  words  which  broke  from  him  were,  while 
I  was  in  my  duty  I  was  preserved ;  in  the  very 
act  of  deserting  I  am  wounded.  He  lay  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  trampled  to  death, 
but  as  the  confusion  wss  a  little  over,  he  was 
token  off  the  field  by  some  of  his  own  party, 


laid  in  a  place  of  safoty,  and  left  to  himself, 
after  his  wound  was  dressed. 

The  skirmish,  for  it  proved  nothing  moro, 
was  soon  over.  The  greater  part  of  the  regi- 
ment escaped  in  safety.  William  in  the  mean- 
time suffered  cruelly  both  in  mind  and  body. 
To  the  pains  of  a  wounded  soldier,  he  added  the 
disgrace  of  a  coward,  and  the  infamy  of  a  de- 
sorter.  O,  cried  ho,  why  was  I  snch  a  fool  as 
to  leave  the  great  family  I  lived  in,  where  there 
was  meat  and  drink  enough  and  to  spare,  only 
on  account  of  a  little  quarrel  7  I  might  have 
made  up  that  with  them  as  we  had  done  our 
former  quarrels.  Why  did  I  leave  a  life  of  ease 
and  pleasure,  where  I  had  only  a  little  rub  now 
and  then,  for  a  lifo  of  daily  discipline  and  con- 
stant danger?  Why  did  I  turn  soldier?  O, 
what  a  miserable  animal  is  a  soldier ! 

As  he  was  sitting  in  this  weak  and  disabled 
condition,  uttering  the  above  complaints,  he  ob- 
served a  venerable  old  officer,  with  thin  rray 
locks  on  his  head,  and  on  hb  fkoe,  deep  wrixikles 
engraved  by  time,  and  many  an  honest  scar 
inflicted  bv  war.  William  had  heard  this  old 
officer  highly  commended  for  his  extraordinary 
courage  and  conduct  in  battle,  and  in  peace  he 
used  to  see  him  cool  and  collected,  devoutly  em- 
ployed in  reading  and  praying  in  the  interval 
of  more  active  duties.  He  could  not  help  com- 
paring this  officer  with  himself.  I,  said  he, 
flinched  and  drew  back,  and  would  even  have 
deserted  in  the  moment  of  peril,  and  now  in  re- 
turn, I  have  no  consolation  in  the  hour  of  repose 
and  safety.  I  would  not  fight  then,  1  cannot 
pray  now.  O  why  would  I  ever  think  of  being 
a  soldier  ?  He  then  began  afresh  to  weep  and 
lament,  and  he  groaned  so  loud  that  he  drew 
the  notice  of  the  officer,  who  came  up  to  him, 
kindly  sat  dovim  by  him,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  inquired  with  as  much  affection  as  if  he 
had  been  his  brother,  what  was  the  matter  with 
him,  and  what  particular  distress,  more  than 
the  common  fortune  of  war  it  was  which  drew 
from  him  such  bitter  groans  ?  *  I  know  some- 
thing of  surgery,'  added  he,  *  let  me  examine 
your  wound,  and  assist  you  with  such  little 
comfort  as  I  can.* 

William  at  once  saw  the  difference  between 
the  soldiers  in  the  king's  army,  and  the  people 
in  the  great  family ;  the  latter  commonly  with- 
drew their  kindness  in  sickness  and  trouble, 
when  most  wanted,  which  was  just  the  very 
time  when  the  others  came  forward  to  assist 
He  told  the  officer  his  little  history,  the  manner 
of  his  living  in  the  great  family,  the  trifling 
cause  of  his  quarrelling  with  it,  the  slight 
ground  of  his  entering  into  the  king's  service. 
*  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  quarrelled  with  the  family 
and  I  thought  I  was  at  once  fit  for  the  army :  I 
did  not  know  the  qualifications  it  required.  I  had 
not  reckoned  on  discipline,  and  hardships,  and 
self-denial.  I  liked  well  enough  to  sing  a  loyal 
song,  or  drink  the  king's  healUi,  but  I  nnd  I  do 
not  relish  working  and  fighting  for  him,  though 
I  rashly  promised  even  to  lay  down  my  lifo  for 
his  service  if  called  upon,  when  I  took  the 
bounty  money  and  the  oath  of  allegiance.  In 
short,  sir,  I  find  that  I  long  for  the  ease  and 
sloth,  the  merriment  and  the  feasting  of  my  old 
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Service ;  I  find  I  cannot  be  a  soldier,  and,  to 
speak  truth,  I  was  in  the  very  act  of  deserting 
when  I  was  stopped  short  by  the  cannon  ball. 
So  that  I  feel  the  guilt  of  desertion,  and  the 
misery  of  having  lost  my  leg  into  the  bargain.* 

The  officer  thus  replied  :  *your  state  is  that 
of  every  worldly  irreligious  man.  The  great 
family  you  served  is  a  just  picture  of  the  world. 
The  wages  the  world  promises  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  do  its  work  are  high,  but  the  payment 
is  attended  with  much  disappointment;  nay, 
the  world,  like  your  great  family,  is  in  itself 
insolvent,  and  in  its  very  nature  incapable  of 
making  good  tlie  promises,  and  of  paying  the 
high  rewards  which  it  holds  out  to  tempt  its 
credulous  followers.  The  ungodly  world,  like 
your  family,  cares  little  for  church,  and  still  less 
for  prayer ;  and  considers  the  Bible  rather  as  an 
instrument  to  make  an  oath  bindiug,  in  order  to 
keep  the  vulgar  in  obedience,  than  in  contain- 
ing in  itself  a  perfect  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
and  as  a  title  deed  to  heaven.  The  generality 
of  men  love  the  world  as  you  did  your  service, 
while  it  smiles  upon  them,  and  gives  them  easy 
work  and  plenty  of  meat  and  drink  ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  begins  t^  cross  and  contradict  them,  the? 
get  oat  of  humour  with  it,  just  as  you  did  with 
your  service.  They  then  tliink  its  drudgery 
hard,  its  rewards  low.  They  find  out  that  it  is 
high  in  its  expectations  from  thom,  and  slack 
in  its  payments  to  them.  And  the^  begin  to 
fancy,  (because  they  do  not  hear  religious  peo- 
ple murmur  as  they  do,)  that  there  must  be 
some  happiness  in  religion.  The  world,  which 
takes  no  account  of  their  deeper  sins,  at  length 
brings  them  into  discredit  for  some  act  of  im- 
prudence, just  OS  your  family  overlooked  your 
lying  and  swearing,  but  threatened  to  drab  you 
for  breaking  a  china  dish.  Such  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world !  it  particularly  bears  with 
those  who  only  break  the  laws  of  Grod,  but  se- 
verely punishes  the  smallest  negligence  by 
which  they  themselves  are  injured.  The  world 
sooner  pardons  the  breaking  ten  commandments 
of  God,  than  even  a  china  dish  of  its  own. 

*  Afler  some  cross  or  opposition,  worldly  men, 
as  I  said  before,  begin  to  think  how  much  con- 
tent  and  cheerfulness  they  remember  to  have 
seen  in  religions  people.  They  therefore  begin 
to  fancv  that  religion  mnst  be.  an  easy  and  de- 
lightful, as  well  as  a  good  thing.  They  have 
heard  that,  her  ways  art  ways  of  pUasantnesa, 
and  all  her  paths  are  peace  ;  and  they  persuade 
themselves,  that  by  this  is  meant  worldly 
pleasantness  and  sensual  peace.  They  resolve 
at  length  to  try  it,  to  turn  their  back  upon  the 
world,  to  engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  turn 
Christians ;  just  as  you  resolved  to  leave  vour 
old  service,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  tlie  king 
and  turn  soldier.  But  as  you  quitted  your  place 
in  a  passion,  so  they  leave  the  world  in  a  huff. 
They  do  not  count  the  cost  They  do  not  cal- 
culate upon  the  darling  sin,  the  habitual  plea* 
Bures,  the  ease  and  vanities  which  they  under- 
take by  their  new  engagements  to  renounce,  any 
more  Uian  you  counted  what  indulgences  you 
were  going  to  give  up  when  vou  quitted  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  your  place  to  enlist  in 
the  soIdier*s  warfare.  They  have,  as  I  said, 
seen  Christians  cheerful,  and  tliey  mi«taok  the 


ground  of  their  oheerfulness ;  they  fancied  ft 
aioee,  not  because  through  grace  they  had  con- 
quered difficulties,  but  because  they  had  no 
difficulties  in  their  passage.  Thev  fancied  that  , 
religion  found  the  road  smooth,  whereas  it  only 
helps  to  bear  with  a  rough  rood  without  com- 
plaint. They  do  not  know  that  these  Christians 
are  of  good  cheer,  not  because  the  world  is 
free  from  tribulation,  but  because  Christ,  their 
captain,  has  o>oerceme  the  world.  But  the  irre- 
ligous  man,  who  has  only  seen  the  outside  of  a 
Christian  in  his  worldly  intercourse,  knows 
little  of  his  secret  conflicts,  his  trials,  his  sel^ 
denials,  his  warefare  with  the  world  without ; 
and  wttti  his  own  corrupt  desires  within. 

*  The  irreligious  roan  quarrels  with  the  world 
on  some  such  occasion  as  you  did  with  your 
place.  Me  now  puts  on  the  outward  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  assumes  the  badge 
of  Christianity,  just  as  you  were  struck  with  the 
show  of  a  field  day  ;  just  as  you  were  pleased 
with  the  music  and  the  marching,  and  pot  on 
the  cockade  and  red  coat  All  seems  smooth 
for  a  little  while.  He  goes  through  the  out- 
ward  exercises  of  a  Christian,  a  degree  of  credit 
attends  his  new  profession,  but  he  never  sus- 
pects there  is  either  difficulty  or  discipline  at- 
tending it;  he  fancies  religion  is  a  thing  for 
talking  about,  and  npt  a  thing  of  the  heart  and 
the  life.  He  never  suspects  Uiat  all  the  psalm- 
singing  he  joins  in,  and  the  sermons  he  hears, 
and  the  other  means  he  is  using,  are  only  as 
the  exercises  and  the  evolutions  of  the  soldiers, 
to  fit  and  prepare  him  for  actual  service ;  and 
that  these  means  are  no  more  religion  itself, 
than  the  exercises  and  evolutions  of  your  parade 
were  real  warfare. 

*  At  length  some  trial  arises :  this  nominal 
Christian  is  called  to  differ  from  the  world  in 
some  great  point;  something  happens  which 
ma^  strike  at  his  comfort,  or  his  credit,  or  se- 
curity. This  cools  his  zeal  for  religion,  just  as 
the  view  of  an  engagement  cooled  your  courage 
as  a  soldier.  He  finds  he  was  only  angry  with 
the  world,  he  was  not  tired  of  it  He  was  out 
of  humour  with  the  world,  not  because  he  had 
seen  through  ite  vanity  and  emptiness,  but  be- 
cause the  world  was  out  of  humour  with  him. 
He  finds  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  be  a  fair- 
weather  Christian,  bold  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done,  and  confident  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared.  Difficulties  unmask  him  to  others ; 
.temptations  unmask  him  to  himself;  he  dis- 
covers,  that  though  he  is  a  high  professor,  he  is 
no  Christian ;  just  as  you  found  out  that  your 
red  coat  and  your  cockade,  your  shoulder-knot, 
and  your  musket,  did  not  prevent  you  from  be  ■ 
ing  a  coward. 

*  Your  misery  in  the  military  lifb,  like  that  of 
the  nominal  Christian,  arose  from  your  love  of 
ease,  your  cowardice,  and  your  self  ignorance. 
You  rushed  into  a  new  way  of  life,  without 
trying  afler  one  qualification  for  it  A  total 
change  of  heart  and  temper  were  necessary  for 
your  new  calling.  Witn  new  views  and  prin- 
ciples the  soldier's  lifb  would  have  been  not  only 
easy,  but  delightful  to  you.  But  while  with  a  new 
profession  you  retained  your  old  nature  it  is  no 

I  wonder  if  all  discipline  seemed  intolerable  to 
I  you. 
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*  The  true  Christian,  like  the  brave  aoldier, 
18  supported  under  dangers  by  a  strong  faith 
that  the  fi-uits  of  that  victory  for  which  he  fights 
will  be  safety  and  peace.  But,  alas !  the  plea- 
sures of  thu  world  are  present  and  visible ;  the 


rewards  for  which  he  strives  are  remote.  He 
therefore  fails,  because  nothing  short  of  a  lively 
faith  can  ever  outweigh  a  strong  present  tempta- 
tion, and  lead  a  man  to  prefer  the  joys  of  con- 
quest to  the  pleasures  of  indulgence. 


BETTY  BROWN, 

THE  ST,  GILES'S  ORANGE  GIRL  : 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  MRS.  SPONGE,  THE  MONEY-LENDER. 


Betty  BaowN  the  orange  girl,  was  born  no- 
body knows  where,  and  br^  nobody  knows 
how.  No  girl  in  all  the  streets  of  London  could 
drive  a  Imrrow  more  nimbly,  avoid  pushing 
afrainst  passengers  more  dexterously,  or  cry  her 
'  fine  China  oranges*  in  a  shriller  voice.  But 
then  she  could  neither  sew,  nor  spin,  nor  knit, 
nor  wash,  nor  iron,  nor  read,  nor  spelL  Betty 
had  not  been  always  in  so  ^ood  a  situation  as 
that  in  which  we  now  describe  her.  She  came 
into  the  world  before  so  many  good  gentlemen 
and  ladies  began  to  concern  themselves  so 
kindly  that  the  poor  might  have  a  little  learning. 
There  was  no  charitable  society  then  as  there  is 
now,  to  pick  up  poor  friendless  children  in  the 
streets,*  and  put  them  into  a  good  house,  and 
give  them  meat,  and  drink,  and  lodging,  and 
learning,  and  teach  them  to  get  their  bread  in 
an  honetft  way,  into  the  bargam.  Whereas,  this 
now  is  often  the  case  in  London ;  blessed  be  Grod 
who  hat  ordered  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
and  cast  our  lot  in  such  a  country  ! 

The  longest  thing  that  Betty  can  remember 
is,  that  she  used  to  crawl  up  out  of  a  night  cel- 
lar, stroll  about  the  streets,  and  pick  cinders 
from  the  scavengers*  carts.  Among  the  ashes 
she  sometimes  round  some  ragged  gauze  and 
dirty  ribands ;  with  these  she  used  to  dizeo  i>er. 
self  out,  and  join  the  merry  bands  oa  the  first 
of  May.  This  was  not,  howevo'i  quite  fair,  as 
she  did  not  lawfully  belonjr  «<ther  to  the  female 
dancers,  who  foot  it  e»j^7  round  the  garland,  or 
to  the  sooty  tribe,  who,  on  this  jiappy  holyday, 
forest  their  year*s  toil  in  Portrhan  square,  cheer- 
ed by  the  tender  bounty  of  her  whose  wit  has 
long  enlivened  the  most  learned,  and  whose 
taste  and  talonts  long  adorned  the  most  polished 
societies.  Betty,  however,  often  got  a  few  scraps, 
by  appearing  to  belong  to  both  parties.  But  as 
she  grew  bigger  and  was  not  an  idle  girl,  she 
always  put  herself  in  the  way  of  doing  some- 
thing. She  would  run  of  errands  for  Uie  foot- 
men, or  sweep  the  door  for  the  maid  of  any 
bouse  where  she  was  knowA;  she  would  run  and 
fttch  some  porter  and  never  was  once  known 
either  to  sip  a  drop  by  the  way,  or  steal  the  pot. 
Her  quickness  and  fidelity  in  doing  little  jobs, 
got  her  into  favour  with  a  lazy  cook-maid,  who 
was  too  apt  to  give  away  her  master*s  oold  meat 
and  beer,  not  to  those  who  were  most  in  want, 
but  to  those  who  waited  upon  her,  and  did  the 
little  things  fbr  her  which  she  ought  to  have 
done  herselfl 

The  cook,  who  found  Betty  a  dexterous  girl, 
soon  employed  her  to  sell  ends  of  candles,  pieces 
•  Tba  Pbilantbropic. 


[  of  meat  and  cheese,  the  lumps  of  butter,  or  any 
I  thing  else  she  could  crib  from  the  house.  These 
were  all  curied  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  Sponge,  who 
kept  a  little  shop,  and  a  kind  of  eating-house 
fbr  poor  working  people,  not  far  from  the  Sevin 
Dials.  She  also  bought  as  well  as  sold,  many 
kinds  of  second-hand  things,  and  was  not  scru- 
pulous to  know  whether  what  she  bought  was 
honestly  come  by,  provided  she  could  get  it  fbr 
a  sixth  part  of  what  it  was  worth.  But  if  the 
owner  presumed  to  ask  fbr  its  real  value,  then 
she  had  sudden  qualms  of  oonscience,  instantly 
suspected  the  things  were  stoleiy  and  gave  her- 
self airs  of  honesty,  which  often  took  in  poor 
silly  people,  and  gave  her  a  sort  of  half  repute* 
tion  among  the  needy  and  ignorant,  whose  friend 
she  hypocritically  pretended  to  be. 

To  this  artful  woman  Betty  carried  the  eook*s 
pilferings ;  and  as  Mrs.  Sponge  would  give  no 
great  price  fbr  these  in  money,  the  cook.was 
willing  to  receive  payment  fbr  her  eatables  in 
Mrs.  Sponge's  drinkables ;  for  she  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  spirits.  I  shall  only  just  remark  here, 
that  one  receiver,  like  Mjs.  Sponge,  makes  many 
pilferers,  who  are  tempted  to  commit  these  petty 
thieveries,  by  knowing  how  easy  it  is  to  dispose 
of  them  at  such  iniquitous  houses. 

Betty  was  faithful  to  both  her  employers, 
which  is  extrrordinary,  considering  the  great- 
ness of  the  temptation  and  her  utter  ignorance 
of  good  and  evil.  One  day  she  ventured  to  ask 
Mrs.  Sponge,  if  she  could  not  assist  her  to  get 
into  a  more  settled  way  of  life.  She  told  her 
that  when  she  rose  in  the  morning  she  nevet 
knew  where  she  should  lie  at  night,  nor  was  she 
ever  sure  of  a  meal  beforehand.  Mrs.  Sponge 
asked  her  what  she  thourht  herself  fit  fw* 
Betty,  with  fear  and  tremUing,  said  there  was 
one  trade  for  which  she  thougnt  herself  quali- 
fied, but  she  had  not  the  ambition  to  look  so 
high ;  it  was  far  above  her  humble  views ;  this 
was,  to  have  a  barrow,  and  sell  fruit,  as  several 
other  of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  customers  did,  whom  she 
had  often  looked  up  to  with  envy,  little  expect- 
ing herself  ever  to  attain  so  independent  a  sta- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Sponge  was  an  artful  woman.  Bad  as 
she  was,  she  was  always  aiming  at  something 
of  a  character ;  this  was  a  great  help  to  her 
trade.  While  she  watched  keenly  to  make  every 
thing  turn  to  her  own  profit,  she  had  a  false 
fawning  way  of  seeming  to  do  all  she  did  out 
of  pity  and  kindnoss  to  the  distressed ;  and  she 
seldom  committed  an  extortion,  but  she  tried  to 
make  the  persons  she  cheated  believe  them- 
selves highly  obliged  to  her  kindness.    By  thus 
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pretending  to  be  their  friend,  ehe  gained  their 
confidence;  and  she  grew  rich  herself,  while 
they  thought  she  was  only  showing  favoar  to 
them.  Varioas  were  the  arts  she  had  of  ||retting 
rich ;  and  the  money  she  got  by  grinding  the 
poor,  she  spent  in  the  roost  lazurions  living ; 
while  she  would  haggle  with  her  hungry  cus- 
tooiers  for  a  farthing,  she  would  spend  pounds 
on  the  most  costly  delicacies  for  herself. 

Mrs.  Sponge,  laying  aside  that  haughty  look 
and  voice,  well  known  to  such  as  had  the  mis- 
fortune  to  be  in  her  debt,  put  on  the  hypocritiqal 
smile  and  soft  canting  tone,  which  she  always 
assumed,  when  she  meant  to  flatter  her  supe- 
riors,  or  take  in  her  dependents.  *  Betty,'  said 
she,  *  I  am  resoWed  to  stand  your  friend.  These 
are  sad  times  to  be  sure.  Money  is  money  now. 
Yet  I  am  resolved  to  put  yon  in  a  handsome 
way  of  living.  You  shall  have  a  barrow,  and 
well  furnished  too-*  Betty  oould  not  have  felt 
more  ioy  or  gratitude,  if  she  had  been  told  that 
she  should  have  a  coach.  *  O,  madam  !*  said 
Betty,  *  it  is  impossible.  I  have  not  a  penny  in 
the  world  towards  helping  me  to  set  up.*  *  I  will 
take  care  of  that,*  said  Mrs.  Sponge ;  *  only  you 
must  do  as  I  bid  you.  You  must  pay  me  in- 
terest for  my  money  ;  and  you  will,  of  course, 
be  glad  also  to  pay  so  much  every  night  for  a 
nice  hot  supper  which  I  get  ready  quUe  out  of 
kindne99^  for  a  number  of  poor  working  people. 
This  will  be  a  great  comfort  for  such  a  friend- 
less girl  as  you,  for  my  victuals  and  drink  are 
the  best,  and  my  company  the  merriest  of  any 
in  all  St  6ile8*s.*  Betty  thought  all  this  only  so 
many  more  favours,  and  curtseying  to  the 
ground,  said,  *  To  be  sure,  ma*am,  and  thank 
you  a  thousand  times  iuto  the  bargain.  I  never 
could  hope  for  such  a  rime  in  life.* 

Mrs.  Sponge  knew  what  sh«  was  about  Betty 
was  a  lively  girl,  who  had  a  knack  at  learning 
any  thing ;  and  so  well  looking  through  all  bo* 
dirt  and  rags,  that  there  was  little  doubt  she 
would  get  custom.  A  barrow  was  soon  provided, 
and  five  shillings  put  into  Betty*s  hands.  Mrs. 
Sponge  kindly  condescended  to  go  to  show  her 
how  to  buy  the  fruit ;  for  it  was  a  rule  with  this 
prudent  gentlewoman,  and  one  firom  which  she 
never  departed,  that  no  one  should  cheat  but 
herself;  and  suspecting  from  her  own  heart  the 
fVaud  of  all  other  dealers,  she  was  seldom  guilty 
of  the  weakness  of  being  imposed  upon. 

Betty  had  never  possessed  such  a  sum  before. 
She  grudged  to  lay  it  out  all  at  once,  and  was 
ready  to  fancy  she  oould  live  upon  the  capital. 
The 'crown,  however,  was  laid  out  to  the  best 
advantage.  Betty  was  carefully  taught  in  what 
manner  to  cry  her  oranges;  and  received  many 
useful  lessons  how  to  get  off  the  bad  with  the 
good,  and  the  stale  wi£  the  fresh.  Mrs.  Sponge 
also  lent  her  a  few  bad  sixpences,  fi>r  which  she 
ordered  her  to  bring  home  good  ones  at  night 
Betty  stared.  Mrs.  Sponge  said,  *  Betty,  those 
who  would  get  money,  must  not  be  too  nice 
about  trifles.  Keep  one  of  these  sixpences  in 
your  hand,  and  if  an  ignorant  young  customer 
gives  3rou  a  good  sixpence,  do  you  immediately 
slip  it  into  your  other  hand,  and  give  him  the 
bad  one,  declaring  that  it  is  the  very  one  you 
have  just  received,  and  be  ready  to  swear  that 
you 'have  not  another  sixpence  in  the  world. 


Vou  must  also  learn  how  to  treat  difbrent  Mris 
of  customers.  To  some  vou  majr  put  off,  with 
safety,  goods  which  would  be  quite  unsaleable 
to  others.  Never  offer  bad  fruity  Betty,  to  those 
who  know  i>etter ;  never  waste  the  good  on  those 
who  may  be  put  off  with  worse:  put  good 
oranges  at  top  to  attract  the  eye,  and  the  mcvldy 
ones  under  fer  sale.* 

Poor  Betty  had  not  a  nice  conscience,  fer  she 
had  never  learnt  that  pand,  but  simple  rule  of 
all  moral  obligation.  Never  do  that  to  anothor 
which  you  tDOtud  not  have  another  do  to  you.  She 
set  off  with  her  barrow,  as  proud  and  as  happy 
as  if  she  had  been  set  up  in  the  first  shop  in 
Covent  Garden.  Betty  had  a  sort  of  natural 
good  ten^r,  which  made  her  unwilling  to  im* 
pose,  bat  she  had  no  principle  which  told  her  it 
was  a  sin  to  do  so.  She  had  such  good  success, 
that  when  night  came,  she  had  not  an  orange 
left.  With  a  light  heart  she  drove  her  'empty 
barrow  to  Mrs.  SpoDge*s  door.  She  went  in 
with  a  merry  feoe,  and  threw  down  on  the  coon- 
ter  every  fitfthinff  she  had  taken.  '  Betty,*  said 
Mrs.  Sponge,  *  I  nave  a  right  to  it  all,  as  it  was 
got  b^  my  money.  But  I  am  too  greneroos  to 
take  It  I  will  therefere  onljr  take  sixpence  for 
this  day*s  use  of  my  Av  shilling  This  is  a 
most  reasonable  interest,  and  I  will  lend  you  the 
same  sum  to  trade  with  to-morrow,  and  so  on ; 
you  only  paying  me  sixpence  fer  the  use  of  it 
every  night,  which  will  be  a  great  bargain  to 
you.  You  must  also  pay  me  my  price  every 
night  fer  your  supper,  and  jou  shall  have  an  ex- 
cellent lodging  above  stairs ;  so  you  see  every 
thing  will  now  be  provided  for  you  in  a  genteel 
manner,  through  my  generosity.** 

Poor  Betty *s  gratitude  blinded  her  so  com- 
pletely, that  she  had  fergot  to  calculate  the  vast 
proportion  which  this  ^nerous  benefectress  was 
to  receive  out  of  her  little  gains.  She  thought 
herself  a  happy  creature,  and  went  in  to  supper 
wltk  a  number  of  others  of  her  own  elass.  For 
this  supp^,  end  for  more  porter  and  gin  than 
she  ought  to  k«ye  drank,  Betty  was  forced  to 
pay  so  high  that  l\^e  up  all  the  profits  of  the 
day,  which,  added  to  tbe  daily  interest,  made 
Mrs.  Sponge  a  rich  return  Ibr  her  five  shillings. 

Betty  was  reminded  again  of  the  gentility  of 
her  new  situation,  as  she  crept  up  to  bed  in  one 
of  Mrs.  Sponge*s  garrets,  five  stories  high.  This 
loft,  to  be  sure,  was  small  and  had  no  window, 
but  what  it  wanted  in  light  was  made  up  in 
company,  as  it  had  three  Ms  and  thrice  as  ma- 
ny lodgers.  Those  gentry  had  one  night,  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  broken  down  the  door,  which 
happily  had  never  been  replaced ;  for,  since  that 
time,  the  lodgers  had  died  much  seldomer  of  in- 
fectious  distempers,  than  when  they  were  dose 
shut  in.  For  this  lodging  Betty  paid  twice  as 
much  to  her  goodfriend  as  she  would  have  done 
to  a  stranger.  Thus  she  continued  with  great 
industry  and  a  thriving  trade,  as  poor  as  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  a  bit  nearer  to  saving  money 
enough  to  buy  her  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  though 
her  feet  were  nearly  on  the  ground. 

One  day,  as  Betty  was  driving  her  barrow 
through  a  street  near  Holborn,  a  lady  from  a 

*  For  an  autbentic  aoeount  of  namberless  frauds  of 
this  kind,  see  that  wry  useful  work  of  Mr.  Oolqttlioun 
on  th9 '  Polios  of  lbs  Mstiopoiis  of  Loodon/ 
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window  called  out  to  her  that  she  wanted  some 
oranges.  While  the  servant  went  to  fetch  a 
plate,  the  lady  entered  into  some  talk  with  Bet- 
ty, haTing"  been  struck  with  her  honest  connte- 
n&nce  and  ci?il  maooer  She  qnestioned  her  as 
to  her  way  of  life,  and  the  profits  of  her  trade ; 
and  Betty,  who  had  never  b(>en  so  kindly  treated 
before  by  so  genteel  a  person,  was  very  comma- 
nicative.  She  told  her  little  history  as  far  as  she 
knew  it,  and  dwelt  much  on  the  generosity  of 
Mrs.  Sponge,  in  keeping  her  in  her  house,  and 
trnsting  her  with  so  large  a  capital  as  five  shil- 
lings. At  first  it  sounded  like  a  very  good-na- 
turad  thing ;  but  the  lady,  whose  hustMnd  was 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  new  police,  happened 
to  know  more  of  Mrs.  Sponge  than  was  good, 
which  led  her  to  inquire  still  further.  Betty 
owned,  that  to  be  sure  it  was  not  all  clear  profit, 
lor  that  besides  that  the  hi^h  price  of  the  sup- 
per and  bed  ran  away  with  all  she  got,  she  paid 
sixpence  a-day  for  the  use  of  the  five  shillings.' 
*  And  how  long  have  you  done  this  7*  said  the 
lady.    *  About  a  year,  madam.* 

The  lady's  eyes  were  at  once  opened.  *  My 
poor  rirl,'  said  she,  *  do  you  know  that  you  have 
already  paid  for  that  single  •five  shillings  the 
enormoos  sum  of  7/.  lOs.7  I  believe  it  is  the 
most  profitable  five  shillings  Mrs.  Sponge  ever 
laid  out' — *  O  no,  madam,'  said  the  girl,  *  that 
good  gentlewoman  does  the  same  kmdness  to 
ten  or  twelve  other  poor  friendless  creatures  like 
me.' — *  Does  she  so  7*  said  the  lad  v  ;  *  then  I 
never  heard  of  a  more  lucrative  trade  than  this 
woman  carries  on,  under  the  mask  of  charity, 
at  the  expense  of  her  poor  deluded  follow  crea- 
tures.' 

'  But,  madam,*  said  Betty,  who  did  not  com- 

frehend  this  lady's  arithmetic,  *  what  can  I  do  ? 
now  contrive  to  pick  up. a  morsel  of  bread 
without  begging  or  stealing.  Mrs.  Sponge  has 
been  very  good  to  me ;  and  I  don't  see  how  I  can 
help  myself.* 

•  I  will  tell  you,'  said  the  lady :  •  if  yon  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  may  not  only  maintain 
yourself  honestly  but  independently.  Only  ob- 
lige yourself  to  live  bard  for  a  little  time,  till 
you  have  saved  five  shillings  out  of  your  own 
earnings!  Give  up  that  expensive  supper  at 
night,  drink  only  one  pint  of  porter,  and  no  gin 
at  all.  As  soon  as  you  have  scraped  together 
the  five  shillings,  carry  it  back  to  your  false 
friend  ;  and  if  you  are  industrious,  you  will,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  have  saved  71.  10s.  If  you 
can  make  a  shift  to  live  now,  when  you  hsve 
this  heavy  interest  to  pay,  judge  how  things  will 
mend  when  your  capital  becomes  your  own. 
You  will  put  some  clothes  on  your  back;  and, 
by  leaving  the  nse  of  spirits,  and  the  company 
in  which  yon  drink  them,  your  health,  your  mo- 
rals,  and  your  condition  will  mend.' 

The  Ia4fy  did  not  talk  thus  to  save  her  money. 
She  would  willingly  have  given  the  girl  the  five 
shillings ;  but  she  thought  it  was  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end.  She  wanted  to  try  her.  Be- 
sides,  she  knew  there  was  more  pleasure,  as 
well  as  honour,  in  possessing  five  shillings  of 
one's  own  saving,  than  of  another's  giving. 
Betty  promised  to  obey.    She  owned  she  had 

Kt  no  good  by  the  company  or  the  liquor  at 
rs.  SpoQge'St  She  promised  that  very  nl^ht 
Vol.  I. 


to  begin  saving  the  expense  of  the  supper :  and 
that  she  would  not  taste  a  drop  of  gin  till  she 
had  the  five  shillings  beforehand.  The  lady, 
who  knew  the  power  of  good  hsbits,  was  con. 
tented  with  this,  thinking,  that  if  the  girl  could 
abstain  for  a  certain  time,  it  would  bea>me  easy 
to  her.  She  therefore,  at  present,  said  little 
about  the  tin  of  drinking,  and  only  insisted  on 
the  expent§  of  it 

In  a  very  few  weeks  Betty  had  sayed  up  the 
five  shillings.  She  went  to  carry  back  this 
money  with  great  gratitude  to  Mrs.  Sponge. 
This  kind  friend  began  to  abuse  her  most  un- 
mercifully.  She  called  her  many  hard  names, 
not  fit  to  repeat,  for  having  forsaken  the  supper, 
by  which  she  swore  she  herself  got  nothing  at 
all ;  but  as  she  hsd  the  charity  to  dress  it  for 
such  beggsri  V  wretches,  she  insisted  tliey  should 
pay  for  it,  whether  they  eat  it  or  not  She  also 
brought  in  a  heavy  score  for  lodging,  though 
Betty  had  paid  for  it  every  night,  and  nad  given 
notice  of  her  intending  to  quit  her.  By  all  these 
false  pretences,  she  got  from  her,  not  only  her 
own  five  shillings,  but  all  the  little  capital  with 
which  Betty  was  going  to  set  up  for  herself. 
All  was  not  sufiicient  to  answer  her  demand»— 
she  declared  she  would  send  her  to  prison  :  but 
while  she  went  to  call  a  constable,  Betty  con- 
trived to  make  off. 

With  a  light  pocket  and  a  heavy  heart  she 
went  back  to  the  Isdy ;  and  with  many  tears 
told  her  sad  story.     The  lady's  husband,  the 
justice,  condescended  to  listen  to  Betty's  tale. 
He  said  Mrs.  Sponge  had  long  been  upon  his 
books  as  a  receiver  of  stolen  ^<xx]s.  Betty's  evi- 
dcnce  strengthened  his  bad  opinion  of  her.  'This 
petty  system  of  usury f  said  the  rasgistrate. 
*■  may  be  thought  trifling ;  hot  it  will  no  longer 
appear  so,  when  you  reflect,  that  if  one  of  these 
fomale  sharpers  possesses  a  capital  of  seventy 
shillings,  or  3L  lOs.  with  fourteen  steady  regu- 
lar customers,  she  can  realize  a  fixed  income  of 
one  hundred  guineas  a  year.    Add  to  this  the 
influence  such  a  loan  gives  her  over  these  friend- 
less creatures,  by  compelling  them  to  eat  at  her 
house,  or  lodge,  or  buy  liquors,  or  by  tskin^ 
their  pawns,  end  you  will  see  the  extent  of  the 
evil.     I  pity  these  poor  victims :  you,  Betty, 
shall  point  out  some  of  them  to  me,  I  will  en- 
deavour to  open  their  eyes  on  their  own  bad 
management.     It  is  not  by  giving  to  the  impor- 
tunate shillings  snd  half  crowns,  and  turning 
them  sdrift  to  wait  for  the  next  accidental  re- 
lief,  that  much  good  is  done.    It  saves  trouble, 
indeed,  but  that  trouble  being  the  most  valuable 
part  of  charity,  ought  not  to  be  spared  ;  at  least 
by  those  who  have  leisure  as  well  as  sfiluence. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  kindness  to  the 
poor  to  mend  their  economy,  and  to  give  them 
riftht  views  of  laying  out  their  little  money  to 
advantage.    These  poor  blinded  creatures  look 
no  farther  than  to  be  able  to  pay  this  hesvy  in- 
terest every  night,  snd  to  obtain  the  same  loan 
on  the  same  hard  terms  the  next  day.    Thus 
they  are  kept  in  poverty  and  bondage  all  their 
lives ;  but  I  hope  as  many  as  hear  of  this  will 
go  on  a  better  plan,  and  I  shall  be  ready  to  help 
any  who  are  willing  to  help  themselves.'     This 
worthy  magistrate  went  directly  to  Mrs.  Sponge's 
with  proper  officers ;  and  he  soon  got  to  the  hot- 
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lom  of  many  ioiqaities.  He  not  only  made  her 
refund  poor  Betty *8  money,  bat  committed  her 
to  priaon  for  receivings  stolen  goods,  and  various 
other  offences,  which  may,  perhaps,  make  the 
Bubiect  of  another  history. 

BeUy  was  now  set  up  in  trade  to  her  heart's 
content  She  had  found  the  benefit  of  leaving 
off  spirits,  and  she  resolved  to  drink  them  no 
more.  The  first  fruits  of  this  resolution  was, 
that  in  a  fortnight  she  bought  her  a  pair  of  new 
shoes ;  and  as  there  was  now  no  deduction  fi>r 
interest,  or  for  gin,  her  earnings  became  con- 
siderable. The  lady  made  her  a  present  of  a 
gown  and  a  hat,  on  the  easy  condition  that  she 
should  go  to  church.  She  accepted  the  terms, 
at  first  rather  as  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  lady 
than  from  a  sense  of  higher  duty.  But  she  soon 
began  to  go  from  a  better  motive.  This  constant 
attendance  at  church,  joined  to  the  instructions 
of  the  lady,  opened  a  new  world  to  Betty.  She 
now  heard,  for  the  first  time,  that  she  was  a  sin- 
ner ;  that  Grod  had  given  a  law  which  was  holy, 
i'ust,  and  good ;  that  she  had  broken  this  law, 
lad  been  a  swearer,  a  Sabbath-breaker,  and  had 
lived  without  Ood  in  the  world.  All  this  was 
Bad  news  to  Betty ;  she  knew,  indeed,  before, 
that  there  were  sinners,  but  she  thought  they 
were  only  to  be  found  in  the  prisons,  or  at  Bo- 
tany Bay,  or  in  those  mournful  carts  which  she 
had  sometimes  followed  with  her  barrow,  with 
the  unthinking  crowd,  to  Tyburn. — She  was 
deeply  struck  with  the  great  truths  revealed  iu 
the  Scripture,  which  were  quite  new  U>  her ; 
her  heart  smote.her,  and  she  became  anxious  to 
JUe  frotn  the  wrath  to  come.  She  was  desirous 
of  improvement,  and  said,  *  she  would  give  up 
all  the  profits  of  her  barrow,  and  go  into  the 
hardest  service,  rather  than  live  in  sin  and  ig- 
norance.* 

*  Betty,'  said  the  lady,  *  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
so  well  disposed,  and  will  do  what  I  can  for  you. 
Yonr  present  way  of  life,  to  be  sure,  exposes 
you  to  much  danger ;  but  the  trade  is  not  un- 
lawful in  itself,  and  we  may  please  God  in  any 
calling,  provided  it  be  not  a  dishonest  one.  In 
this  great  town  there  must  be  barrow-women  to 
■ell  fruit.  Do  you,  then,  instead  of  forsaking 
your  business,  set  a  good  example  to  those  in  it, 
and  show  them,  that  though  a  dangerous  trade, 
it  need  not  be  a  wicked  one.  Till  Providence 
points  out  some  safer  way  of  getting  your  bread, 
let  your  companions  see,  that  it  is  possible  to  be 
good  even  in  this.  Your  trade  being  carried 
on  in  the  open  street,  and  your  fruit  bought  in 
un  open  shop,  you  are  not  so  much  obliged  to 
keep  sinful  company  as  may  be  thought.  Take 
a  garret  in  an  honest  house,  to  which  you  may 
go  home  in  safety  at  night  I  will  give  you  a 
bed,  and  a  few  necessaries  to  furnish  your  room  ; 
■and  I  will  also  give  you  a  constant  Sunday's 
dinner.    A  barrow- woman,  blessed  be  God  and 


\  our  good  laws,  is  as  much  her  own  miatrest  on 
I  Sundays  as  a  duchess ;  and  the  church  and  the 
Bible  are  as  much  open  to  her.  You  may  soon 
learn  as  much  of  religion  as  you  are  expected 
to  know.  A  barrow-woman  may  pray  as  hearti- 
ly morning  and  night,  and  serve  God  aa  accepta- 
bly all  day,  while  she  is  carrying  on  her  little 
trade,  as  if  she  had  her  whole  time  to  spare.' 
'  To  do  this  well,  you  must  mind  the  following 

*  Rules  for  Retail  Dealert. 

*  Resist  every  temptation  to  cheat. 

*  Never  impose  bad  goods  on  false  pretences. 
'  Never  put  oflT  bad  money  for  good. 

'  Never  use  profline  or  uncivil  language.- 

*  Never  swear  your  goods  cost  so  much,  when 
you  know  it  is  false.  By  so  doing  you  are  guilty 
of  two  sins  in  one  breath,  a  lie  and  an  oath. 

^To  break  these  rules  will  be  your  chief 
temptation.  Grod  will  mark  how  you  behave 
under  them,  and  will  reward  or  punish  you  ac- 
cordingly. These  temptations  will  be  as  great 
to  you,  as  higher  trials  are  to  higher  people ; 
but  you  have  the  same  God  to  look  to  for  strength 
to  resist  them  as  they  have. — You  must  pray  to 
him  to  give  you  this  strength.  You  shall  attend 
a  Sunday-school,  where  you  will  be  taught  these 
good  things ;  and  I  will  promote  you  as  you 
shall  be  found  to  deserve.* 

Poor  Betty  here  burst  into  tears  of  joy  and 
gratitude,  cryipg  out,  *  What !  shall  such  a  poor 
friendless  creature  as  I  be  treated  so  kindly,  and 
learn  to  read  the  word  of  God  too  7  Oh,  madam, 
what  a  lucky  chance  brought  me  to  your  door!' 
— '  Betty,'  said  the  lady,  *  what  you  have  just 
said  shows  the  need  you  have  of  being  better 
taught ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  chance  ;  and 
we  offend  God  when  we  call  that  luck  or  chance 
which  is  brought  about  by  his  will  and  pleasure. 
— None  of  the  evenU  of  your  life  have  happen- 
ed  by  chance ;  but  all  have  been  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  good  and  kind  Providence. — He  has 
permitted  you  to  experience  want  and  distress, 
that  you  might  acknowledge  His  hand  in  your 
present  comfort  and  prosperity.  Above  all,  you 
must  bless  his  goodness  in  sending  you  to  me, 
not  only  because  I  have  been  of  use  to  yoji  in 
your  worldly  affairs,  but  because  he  has  enabled 
me  to  show  you  the  danger  of  your  state  from 
sin  and  ignorance,  and  to  put  you  in  a  way  to 
know  his  will  and  to  keep  his  commandments, 
which  is  eternal  life. 

How  Betty,  by  industry  and  piety,  rose  in  the 
world,  till  at  length  she  came  to  keep  that  hand- 
some sausage  shop  near  the  Seven  Dials,  and 
was  married  to  that  very  hackney-coachman, 
whose  history  and  honest  character  may  be 
learned  from  that  ballad  of  the  Cheap  Reposito- 
ry which  bears  his  name,  may  be  shown  here- 
after 
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BLACK  GILES  THE  POACHER : 


CX>NTAININ0    sous    AOOOUNT    of  a  family   who    bad    rather    UTS    BT  THEIR  WITS    THAN    THXIR 

WORK. 


PART  I. 

Poaching  Giles  lives  on  the  borders  of  those 
great  moors  in  Somersetshire.  Giles,  to  be  sore, 
has  been  a  sad  fellow  in  his  time  ;  and  it  is  none 
of  his  fault  if  his  whole  family  do  not  end  their 
career,  cither  at  the  gallows  or  Botany  Bay.  He 
lives  at  that  mud  cottage  with  the  broken  win. 
dows,  staffed  with  dirty  rags,  just  beyond  the 
gate  which  divides  the  upper  from  the  lower 
moor.  You  may  know  tlie  house  at  a  good  dis- 
tance by  the  ragged  tiles  on  the  roof,  and  the 
loose  stones  which  are  ready  to  drop  out  from 
the  chimney ;  though  a  short  ladder,  a  hod  of 
mortar,  and  half  an  hour's  leisure  time,  would 
have  prevented  all  this,  and  made  the  little 
dwelling  tight  enough.  But  as  Giles  had  never 
learnt  any  thing  that  was  good,  so  lie  did  not 
know  the  value  of  such  useful  sayings,  as,  that 
*a  tile  in  time  saves  nine.* 
"^Besides  this,  Giles  fell  into  that  common  mis- 
take,  that  a  beggarly  looking  cottage,  and  filthy 
ragged  children,  raised  most  compassion,  and  of 
course  drew  most  charity.  But  as  cunning  as 
he  was  in  other  things,  ho  was  out  in  his  reck- 
oning here ;  for  it  is  neatness,  housewifery,  and 
a  decent  appearance,  which  draw  the  kindness 
of  the  rioh  and  charitable,  while  they  turn  away  i 
disgusted  from  filth  and  laziness;  not  out  of 
pride,  but  because  they  see  that  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  mend  the  condition  of  those  who  de- 
grade themselves  by  dirt  and  sloth  ;  and  few  peo- 
pie  care  to  help  those  who  will  not  help  them- 
selves. 

The  common  on  which  Giles's  hovel  stands, 
is  quite  a  deep  marsh  in  a  wet  winter  :  but  in 
summer  it  looks  green  and  pretty  enough.  To 
be  sore  it  would  be  rather  convenient  when  one 
passes  that  way  in  a  carriage,  if  one  of  the  chil- 
dren would  run  out  and  open  the  gate  :  but  in- 
stead of  any  one  of  them  running  out  as  soon  as 
they  heard  the  wheels,  which  would  be  quite 
time  enough,  what  does  Giles  do,  but  set  all  his 
ragged  brats,  with  dirty  faces,  matted  locks,  and 
naked  feet  and  legs,  to  lie  all  day  upon  a  sand 
bank  hard  by  tho  gate,  waiting  lor  the  slender 
chance  of  what  may  be  picked  up  from  travellers. 
At  the  sound  of  a  carriage,  a  whole  covey  of  these 
little  scare-crows  start  up,  rush  to  the  gate,  and 
all  at  once  thrust  out  their  hats  and  aprons ;  and 
for  fear  this,  together  with  the  noise  of  their 
clamorous  begging,  should  not  sufficiently 
frighten  the  horses,  they  are  very  apt  to  let  the 
gate  slap  full  against  you,  before  you  are  half 
way  through,  m  tlieir  eager  scuffle  to  snatch 
from  each  other  the  halfpence  which  you  have 
thrown  out  to  them.  I  know  two  ladies  who 
were  one  day  very  near  being  killed  by  these 
abominable  tricks. 

Thus  five  or  six  little  idle  creatures,  who 
might  be  earning  a  trifle  by  knitting  at  home, 
who  might  be  useful  to  the  public  by  working  in 
the  field,  and  who  might  assist  their  families  by 


learning  to  get  their  bread  twenty  honest  ways, 
are  sufl^red  to  lie  about  all  day,  in  the  hope  of 
a  few  chance  halfpence,  which  after  all,  they  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  getting.  Indeed,  when  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  found  out  that  opening 
the  gate  was  a  family  trade,  they  soon  lefl  off 
giving  any  thing.  And  I  myself,  though  I  used 
to  take  out  a  penny  ready  to  give,  had  thero 
been  only  one  to  receive  it,  when  I  see  a  whole 
family  established  in  so  beggarly  a  trade,  quietly 
put  it  back  again  in  my  pocket,  and  give  no- 
thing  at  all.  And  so  few  travellers  pass  that 
way,  that  sometimes  af\er  the  whole  family 
have  lost  a  day,  their  gains  do  not  amount  to 
two- pence. 

As  Giles  had  a  far  greater  taste  for  living  by 
his  wits  than  his  work,  he  was  at  one  time  in 
hopes  that  his  children  might  have  got  a  pretty 
penny  by  tumbling  for  the  diversion  of  travel. 
Icrs,  ana  he  set  alk)ut  training  them  in  that  in- 
decent practice  ;  but  unluckily  the  moors  beinff 
level,  the  carriage  travelled  faster  than  the  chil- 
dren  tumbled.  He  envied  those  parents  who 
lived  on  the  London  road,  over  the  Wiltshire 
downs,  which  downs  being  very  hilly,  it  enables 
the  tumbler  to  keep  pace  with  the  traveller,  till 
he  sometimes  extorts  from  the  light  and  unthink- 
ing, a  reward  instead  of  a  reproof.  I  beg  leave, 
however,  to  put  all  gentlemen  and  ladies  in  mind, 
that  such  tricks  are  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  to 
the  trades  of  begging  and  thieving  ;  and  that 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  good  morals  than, 
to  encourage  tlie  poor  in  any  habits  which 
may  lead  them  to  live  upon  chance. 

Giles,  to  be  sure,  as  his  children  grew  older, 
began  to  train  them  to  such  other  employments, 
as  the  idle  habits  they  had  learned  at  the  gate 
very  properly  qualified  them  for.  The  right  of 
common,  which  some  of  the  poor  cottagers  have 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  which  is  doubt- 
less a  considerable  advantage  to  many,  was 
converted  by  Giles,  into  the  means  of  corrupting 
his  whole  family;  for  his  children,  as  soon  as 
they  grew  too  big  for  the  trade  of  begging  at  the 
gate,  were  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  thieves  on 
the  moor.  Here  he  kept  two  or  three  asses, 
miserable  beings,  which  if  they  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  an  untimely  death  by  starving, 
did  not  fail  to  meet  with  it  by  beating.  Some 
of  the  biggest  boys  were  sent  out  with  these 
lean  and  galled  animals  to  carry  sand  or  coals 
about  the  neighbouring  towns.  Both  sand  and 
coals  were  of&n  stolen  before  they  got  them  to 
sell ;  or  if  not,  they  always  took  care  to  cheat  in 
selling  them.  By  long  practice  in  this  art,  they 
grew  so  dexterous,  that  they  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess  how  large  a  coal  they  could  crib  out 
of  every  bag  before  the  buyer  would  be  likely  to 
miss  it 

All  their  odd  time  was  taken  np  under  the 
pretence  of  watching  their  asses  on  the  moor, 
or  running  after  five  or  six  half-starved  geese : 
but  the  truth  is  these  bovs  were  only  watching 
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ibr  an  opportunity  to  steal  an  odd  gooee  of  their 
neiffhbour'B,  while  they  pretended  to  look  after 
their  own.  They  used  also  to  pluck  the  quills 
or  the  down  from  these  poor  live  creatures,  or 
half  milk  a  oow  before  the  farmer's  maid  came 
with  her  pail.  They  all  knew  how  to  calculate 
to  a  minute  what  time  to  be  down  in  a  morning 
to  let  out  their  lank  hungry  beasts,  which  they 
had  turned  over  night  into  the  farmer's  field  to 
steal  a  little  good  pasture.  They  contrived  to 
get  there  just  time  enough  to  escape  being 
ciught  replacing  the  stakes  they  had  pulled  out 
for  the  cattle  to  ret  over.  For  Giles  was  a  pru- 
dent  long-headed  fellow ;  and  whenever  he  stole 
food  for  his  colts,  took  care  never  to  steal  stakes 
from  the  hedges  at  the  same  place.  He  had  sense 
enough  to  know  that  the  gain  did  not  make  up 
for  the  danger ;  he  knew  that  a  loose  faggot, 
pulled  from  a  neighbour's  pile  of  wood  afler  the 
family  were  gone  to  bed,  answered. the  end 
better,  and  was  not  half  the  trouble. 

Among  the  many  trades  which  Giles  pro. 
fossed,  he  sometimes  practised  that  of  a  rat- 
catcher ;  but  he  was  addicted  to  so  many  tricks, 
that  he  never  followed  the  same  trade  long ;  for 
detection  will,  sooner  or  later,  follow  the  best 
concerted  villany.  Whenever  he  was  sent  for 
to  a  farm  house,  his  custom  was  to  kill  a  few 
of  the  old  rats,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
little  stock  of  young  ones  alive,  suf&cient  to 
keep  up  the  breed  ;  *  for,*  said  he,  *  if  I  were  to 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  clear  a  house  or  a  barn  at 
once,  how  would  my  trade  be  carried  on  ?* 
And  where  any  barn  was  over-stocked,  he  used 
to  borrow  a  fow  rats  from  thence,  just  to  people 
a  neighbouring  granary  which  had  none;  and 
he  might  have  gone  on  till  now,  had  he  not 
unluckily  been  caught  one  evening  emptying 
his  cage  of  rats  under  parson  Wilson's  barn 
door. 

This  worthy  minister,  Mr.  Wilson,  used  to 
pity  the  neglected  children  of  Giles,  as  much  as 
he  blamed  the  wicked  parents.  He  one  day 
picked  up  Dick,  who  was  far  the  best  of  Gile's 
bad  boys.  Dick  was  loitering  about  in  a  field 
behind  the  parson's  garden  in  search  of  a  hen's 
nest,  his  mother  having  ordered  him  to  bring 
home  a  fow  eggs  that  night,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  as  GHcs  was  resolved  to  have  some  pan- 
cakes for  supper,  thongh  he  knew  that  eggs 
were  a  penny  a-piece.  Mr.  Wilson  had  long 
been  desirous  of  snatching  some  of  this  vagrant 
family  from  ruin ;  and  his  chief  hopes  were 
bent  on  Dick,  as  the  least  hackneyed  in  knavery. 
He  had  once  given  him  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  on 
his  promising  to  go  to  school  next  Sunday ;  but 
no  sooner  had  Rachel,  the  boy'a  mother,  got  the 
shoes  into  her  dutches,  than  she  pawned  them 
for  a  bottle  of  gin  ;  and  ordered  the  boy  to  keep 
out  of  the  parson's  sighl,  and  to  be  sure  to  play 
his  marbles  on  Sunday  for  the  future,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  parish,  and  not  near  the  church- 
yard. Mr.  Wilson,  however,  picked  up  the  boy 
once  more,  for  it  was  not  his  way  to  despair  of 
any  body.  Dick  was  just  going  to  take  to  his 
heels,  as  psoal,  for  foar  the  old  story  of  the  shoes 
should  be  brought  forward ;  but  finding  he  could 
not  get  off,  what  does  he  do  but  run  into  a  little 
puddle  of  muddy  water  which  la/  ^tween  him 
and  the  parson,  that  the  sight  of  his  naked  feet 


might  not  bring  on  the  dreaded  subject  Now 
it  happened  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  planting  a 
little  field  of  tieans,  so  lie  thought  this  a  |^xxl 
opportunity  to  employ  Dick,  and  he  told  him  he 
had  got  some  pretty  easy  work  for  him.  Dick 
did  as  he  was  bid ;  he  willingly  went  to  work, 
and  readily  began  to  plant  his  beans  with  des- 
patch and  regularity  according  to  the  directions 
given  him. 

While  the  boy  was  busily  at  work  by  himself; 
Giles  happened  to  come  by,  having  been  skulk- 
ing round  the  back  way  to  look  over  the  parson's 
garden  wall,  to  see  if  there  was  any  tliing  worth 
climbin|r  over  for  on  the  ensuing  night.  He 
spied  Dick,  and  began  to  scold  him  for  working 
for  the  stingy  old  parson,  for  Giles  had  a  natural 
antipathy  to  whatever  belonged  to  the  church. 

*  What  has  he  promised  thee  a-day  7'  said  he ; 

*  little  enough  I  dare  say.'  *  He  is  not  to  pay 
me  by  the  day,*  said  Dick,  *  but  says  he  will 
give  me  so  much  when  I  have  planted  this  peck, 
and  so  much  for  the  next'  *  Oh,  oh  !  that  alters 
the  case,'  said  Giles.  *  One  may,  indeed,  get  a 
trifle  by  this  sort  of  work.  I  hate  your  regular 
day-jobs,  where  one  can't  well  avoid  doing  one's 
work  for  one's  money.  Come,  give  me  a  hand- 
ful of  beans,  I  will  teach  thee  how  to  plant  when 
thou  art  paid  for  planting  by  the  peck.  All  we 
have  to  do  in  that  case  is  to  despatch  the  work  as 
fast  as  we  can,  and  get  rid  of  the  beans  with  all 
speed ;  and  as  to  the  seed  coming  op  or  not,  that 
is  no  business  of  our's  ;  we  are  paid  for  planting 
not  for  growing.  At  the  rate  thou  goest  on  thou 
would'st  not  get  sixpence  to-night  Come  olong, 
bury  away.*  So  saying  he  took  his  hatful  of 
the  seed,  and  where  Dick  had  been  ordered  to 
set  one  bean,  Giles  buried  a  dozen ;  of  course  the 
beans  were  soon  out  But  though  the  peck  was 
emptied,  the  ground  was  unplanted.  But  cun- 
ning Giles  knew  this  could  not  be  found  out  till 
the  time  when  the  beans  might  be  expected  to 
come  up,  *  and  then  Dick,'  says  he,  *  the  snails 
and  the  mice  may  go  shares  in  the  blame,  or 
we  can  lay  the  fault  on  the  rooks  or  the  black- 
birds.' So  saying  he  sent  the  boy  into  the  par- 
sonage to  receive  his  pay,  taking  care  to  secure 
about  a  quarter  of  the  peck  of  beans  for  his  own 
colt.  He  put  both  bag  and  beans  into  his  own 
pocket  to  carry  home,  bidding  Dick  tell  Mr. 
Wilson  that  he  had  planted  the  beans  and  lost 
the  bag. 

In  the  meantime  Giles's  other  boys  were  busy 
in  emptying  the  ponds  and  trout-streams  in  the 
the  neighbouring  manor.  They  would  steal 
away  the  carp  and  teneh  when  they  were  no 
bigger  than  gudgeons.  By  this  untimely  de- 
predation they  plundered  the  owner  of  his  pro- 
perty, without  enriching  themselves.  But  the 
pleasure  of  mischief  was  reward  enough.  These, 
and  a  hundred  other  littlb  thieveries,  they  com- 
mitted with  such  dexterity,  that  old  Tim  Crib, 
whose  son  was  transported  last  assizes  for  sheep 
stealinfif,  used  to  be  ofien  reproaching  his  boys 
that  Giles's  sons  were  worth  a  hundred  of  such 
blockheads,  as  he  had  ;  for  scarce  a  night  pass- 
ed  but  Giles  had  some  little  comfortable  thing 
for  supper  which  his  boys  had  pilfored  in  the 
day,  while  his  ondutiful  dogs  never  stole  any 
thing  worth  having.  Giles,  in  the  meantime, 
was  busy  in  his  way,  but  as  busy  as  he  was 
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in  laying  his  nets,  startStig  coveys,  and  training 
dogs,  he  always  took  care  that  his  depredations 
should  not  be  confined  merely  to  game. 

Gile*s  boys  had  never  seen  tfarti  inside  of  a 
church  since  they  were  christened,  and  the  fa- 
ther thought  he  knew  his  own  interest  better 
than  to  force  them  to  it;  for  church-time  was 
the  season  of  their  harvest,  ^hen  the  hen*s 
nests  were  searched,  a  stray  duck  was  clapped 
under  the  smock  frock,  the  tools  which  might 
have  been  left  by  chance  in  a  farm-yard  were 
picked  up,and  allUie  neighbouring  pigeon-houses 
were  thinned,  so  that  Giles  used  to  boast  to 
tawny  Rachd  his  wife,  that  Sunday  -was  to 
them  the  most  profitable  day  in  the  week.  With 
her  it  was  certainly  the  most  laborious  day,  as 
she  always  did  her  washing  and  ironing  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  it  being,  as  she  said,  the  only 
leisure  day  she  had,  for  on  the  other  days  she 
went  abont  the  country  telling  fortunes,  and 
selling  dream-books  and  wicked  songs.  Neither 
her  husband's  nor  her  children's  clothes  were 
ever  mended,  and  if  Sunday,  her  idle  day,  had 
not  come  about  once  in  every  week,  it  is  likely 
they  would  never  have  been  washed  neither. 
You  might  however  see  her  as  ynu  were  going 
to  church  smoothing  her  own  rags  on  her  best 
red  cloak,  which  she  always  used  for  her  iron- 
ing-cloth  on  Sundays,  for  her  cloak  when  she 
travelled,  and  for  her  blanket  at  night ;  such  a 
wretched  manager  was  Rachel!  Among  her 
other  articles  of  trade,  one  was  to  make  and  sell 
pepper-mint,  and  other  distilled  jvaters.  These 
she  had  the  cheap  art  of  making  without  trouble 
and  without  expense,  for  she  made  them  with- 
out herbs  and  without  a  still.  Her  way  was,  to 
fill  so  many  quart  bottles  with  plain  water,  put- 
ting a  spoonful  of  mint  water  in  the  mouth  of 
each  ;  these  she  corked  down  with  rosin,  carry- 
ing to  each  customer  a  phial  of  real  distilled 
water  to  taste  by  way  of  sample.  This  was  so 
good  that  her  bottles  were  commonly  bought  up 
without  being  opened ;  but  if  any  suspicion 
arose,  and  she  was  forced  to  uncork  a  bottle,  by 
the  fow  drops  of  distilled  water  lying  at  top,  she 
even  then  escaped  detection «  and  took  care  to 
get  out  of  reach  before  the  bottle  was  opened  a 
second  time.  She  was  too  prudent  ever  to  go 
twice  to  the  same  house. 

The  upright  Magi$trate. 

There  is  hardly  any  petty  mischief  that  is  not 
connected  with  the  life  of  a  poacher.  Mr.  Wil- 
son was  aware  of  this ;  he  was  not  only  a  pious 
clergyman,  but  an  upright  justice.  He  used  to 
say,  that  people  who  were  truly  conscientious, 
must  be  so  in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great 
ones,  or  they  would  destroy  the  effect  of  their 
own  precepts,  and  their  example  would  not  be 
of  general  use.  For  this  reason  he  never  would 
accept  of  a  hare  or  a  partridge  from  any  unqua- 
lified person  in  the  parish  :  He  did  not  content 
himself  with  shuffling  the  thing  off  by  asking 
questions,  and  pretending  to  take  it  for  granted 
in  a  general  way  that  the  game  was  fairly  come 
at ;  but  he  used  to  say,  that  by  receiving  the 
booty  he  connived  at  a  crime,  made  himself  a 
sharer  in  it ;  and  if  he  gave  a  present  to  the 
man  who  brought  it,  he  even  tempted  him  to 
repeat  the  fault. 


One  day  poor  Jack  Weston,  an  honest  follow 
in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  had 
kindly  visited  and  relieved  in  a  long  sickness, 
from  which  he  was  but  just  recovered,  was 
brought  before  him  as  he  was  sitting  on  the  jus- 
tice's bench ;  Jack  was  accused  of  having  knock- 
ed down  a  bare ;  and  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air 
who  should  the  informer  be  but  black  Giles  the 
poacher  ?  Mr.  Wilson  was  grieved  at  the  charge; 
be  had  a  great  regard  for  Jack,  but  he  had  still 
a  greater  regard  for  the  law.  The  poor  fellow 
pleaded  guilty.  He  did  not  deny  the  fact,  but 
said  he  did  not  consider  it  as  a  crime,  for  he  did 
not  think  game  was  private  property,  and  he 
owned  he  had  a  strong  temptation  for  doing 
what  he  had  done,  which  he  hoped  would  plead 
his  excuse.  The  justice  desired  to  know  what 
this  temptation  was. — *  Sir,'  said  the  poor  fellow, 
*  you  know  I  was  given  over  this  spring  in  a 
bad  fever.  I  had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  you, 
sir.  Under  God  you  saved  mv  life  by  your  cha- 
ritable relief;  and  I  trust  also  you  may  have 
helped  to  save  my  soul  by  your  prayers  and 
your  good  advice ;  for,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  since  that  sickness. 

*•  I  know  I  can  never  make  you  amends  for 
all  your  goodness,  but  I  thought  it  would  be 
some  comfort  to  my  full  heart  if  I  could  but 
once  give  you  some  little  token  of  my  gratitude. 
So  I  had  trained  a  pair  of  nice  turtle  doves  for 
madam  Wilson,  but  they  were  stolen  from  me, 
sir,  and  I  do  suspect  black  Giles  stole  them. 
Yesterday  morning,  sir,  as  I  was  crawling  out 
to  my  work,  for  I  am  still  but  very  weak,  a  fine 
hare  ran  across  my  path.  I  did  not  stay  to  con- 
sider  whether  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a  hare,  but  I 
felt  it  was  right  to  show  my  gratitude ;  so,  sir, 
without  a  moment's  thought  I  did  knock  down 
the  hare,  which  I  was  going  to  carry  to  your 
worship,  because  I  knew  madam  was  fond  of 
hare.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  my  fiiult,  and  will 
submit  to  whatever  punishment  your  worship 
may  please  to  inflict.' 

Mr.  Wilson  was  much  moved  with  this  ho- 
nest confossion,  and  touched  with  the  poor  fol- 
low's  gratitude.  What  added  t«  the  effect  of  the 
story,  was  the  weak  condition  and  pale  sickly 
looks  of  the  offender.  But  this  worthy  magis- 
trate never  sufifored  his  fooling  to  bias  his  inte- 
grity ;  he  knew  that  he  did  not  sit  on  that  bench 
to  indulge  pity,  but  to  administer  justice ;  and 
while  he  was  sorry  for  the  offender,  bo  would 
never  justify  the  ofience.  *  John,'  said  he,  '  I 
am  surprised  that  you  could  for  a  moment  for- 
get that  I  never  accept  any  gift  which  causes 
the  giver  to  break  a  law.  On  Sunday  I  teach 
you  from  the  pulpit  the  laws  of  God,  whose  mi- 
nister I  am.  At  present  I  fill  the  chair  of  the 
magistrate^  to  enforce  and  execute  the  laws  of 
the  land.  Between  thoee  and  the  others  there 
is  more  connexion  than  you  are  aware.  I  thank 
you,  John,  for  your  affoction  to  me,  and  I  ad- 
mire your  gratitude ;  but  I  must  not  allow  either 
affection  or  gratitude  to  be  brought  as  a  plea 
for  a  wrong  action.  It  is  not  your  business  nor 
mine,  John,  to  settle  whether  the  game  laws  are 
good  or  bad.  Till  they  are  repealed  we  must 
obey  them.  Many,  I  doubt  not,  break  these  laws 
through  ignorance,  and  many,  I  am  certain, 
who  would  not  dart  to  steal  a  goose  or  a  turkey. 
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make  no  scrapie  of  knockingr  down  a  hare  or  a 
partrid^.     You  will  hereafter  think  yourself 
happy  that  this  your  first  attempt  has  proved 
unsuccessful,  as  I  trust  you  are  too  honest  a  fel- 
low ever  to  iateod  to  turn  poacher.  With  poach- 
in  jr  much  moral  evil  is  connected  ;  a  habit  of 
nightly  depredation ;  a  custom  of  prowling  in 
the  dark  for  prey  produces  in  time  a  disrelish 
for  honest  labour.     He  whose  first  offence  was 
committed  without  much  thought  or  evil  inten- 
tion, if  he  happens  to  succeed  a  few  times  in  car- 
rying off*  his  booty  undiscovered,  grows  bolder 
and  bolder:  and  when  he  fancies  there  is  no 
shame  attending  it,  he  very  soon  gets  to  per- 
suade himself  that  there  is  also  no  sin.    While 
some  people  pretend  a  scruple  about  stealing  a 
sheep,  they  partly  live  by  plundering  of  war- 
rens.     But  remember  that  the  warrener  pays  a 
high  rent,  and  that  therefore  his  rabbits  are  as 
much  his  property  as  his  sheep.    Do  not  then 
deceive  yourselves  with  these  fiilse  distinctions. 
All  property  is  sacred,  and  as  the  laws  of  the 
land  are  intended  to  fence  in  that  property,  he 
who  brings  up  his  children  to  break  down  any 
of  these  rences,  brings  them  up  to  certain  sin 
and  ruin.  He  who  begins  with  robbing  orchards, 
rabbit-warrens,  and    Bsh-ponda,  will  probably 
end  with  horse-stealing  or  high- way  robbery. 
Poaching  is  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  bolder 
crimes.    He  whom  I  may  commit  as  a  boy  to 
sit  in  the  stocks  for  killing  a  partridge,  may  be 
likely  to  end  at  the  gallows  for  killing  a  man. 

*  Observe,  you  who  now  hear  me,  the  strict- 
ness and  impartiality  of  justice.  I  know  Giles 
to  be  a  worthless  fellow,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to 
take  his  information;  I  know  Jack  Weston  to 
be  an  honest  youth,  yet  I  must  be  obliged  to 
make  him  pay  the  penalty.  Giles  is  a  bad  man, 
but  he  can  prove  this  fact ;  Jack  is  a  worthy 
lad,  but  he  has  committed  this  fault  I  am  sorry 
for  you.  Jack ;  but  do  not  let  it  grieve  you  that 
Giles  has  played  worse  tricks  a  hundred  times, 
and  yet  got  oflT,  while  tou  were  detected  in  the 
very  first  offence,  for  that  would  be  grieving  be- 
cause  you  are  not  as  great  a  rogue  as  Giles.  At 
this  moment  yon  think  your  good  luck  is  very 
unequal ;  but  all  this  will  one  day  turn  out  in 
3rour  favour.  Giles  is  not  the  more  a  favourite 
of  Heaven  because  he  has  hitherto  escaped  Bo- 
tany Ba^,  or  the  hulks ;  nor  is  it  any  mark  of 
God's  displeasure  against  you,  John,  that  you 
were  found  out  in  your  very  first  attempt* 

Here  the  good  justice  lefl  off  speaking,  and 
no  one  could  contradict  the  truth  of  what  be  had 
said.  Weston  humbly  submitted  to  his  sentence, 
but  he  was  very  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  his  fine.  His  character 
had  always  been  so  fair,  that  several  farmers 
present  kindly  agreed  to  advance  a  trifle  each 
to  prevent  his  being  sent  to  prison,  and  he  thank- 
fully promised  to  work  out  the  debt  The  jus- 
tice  himself,  though  he  could  not  soflen  the  law, 
yet  showed  Weston  so  much  kindness  that  he 
was  enabled  before  the  year  was  out,  to  get  out 
of  this  difficulty.  He  began  to  think  more  se. 
riously  than  he  had  ever  yet  done,  and  grew  to 
abhor  poaching,  not  merely  from  fear,  but  from 
principle. 

We  shall  soon  see  whether  poaching  Giles  al- 
ways got  off  so  suocessfully.    Here  we  have 


seen  that  worldly  prosperity  is  no  sore  sign  df 
goodness.  Next  month  we  may,  perhaps,  see 
that  the  *  triumph  of  the  wicked  is  short  ;*  for  I 
theu  promise  to  give  the  second  part  of  the 
Poacher,  together  with  the  entertaining  storv 
of  the  Widow  Brown's  Apple-tree. 


PART  IL 

TRtiory  of  Widow  Brown*B  Apple-tree. 

I  think  my  readers  got  so  well  acquainted 
last  month  with  black  Giles  the  poacher,  that 
they  will  not  expect  this  month  to  hear  any 
great  good,  either  of  Giles  himself,  his  wife  Ra- 
chel, or  any  of  their  family.  I  am  sorry  to  ex- 
pose their  tricks,  but  it  is  their  fault,  not  mine. 
If  I  pretend  to  speak  about  people  at  all,  1  must 
tell  the  truth.  I  am  sure,  if  folks  would  but  turn 
about  and  mend,  it  would  be  a  thousand  times 
pleasanter  to  me  to  write  their  histories ;  for  it 
is  no  comfort  to  tell  of  any  body's  faults.  If  the 
world  would  but  grow  good,  I  should  bo  glad 
enough  to  publish  it ;  but  till  it  really  becomes 
I  so,  1  must  g0  on  describing  it  as  it  is ;  other- 
wise, I  should  only  mislead  my  readers,  instead 
of  inatrncting  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  faithful 
historian  to  relate  the  evil  with  the  good. 

As  to  Giles  and  his  boys,  I  am  sure  old  widow 
Brown  has  good  reason  to  remember  their  dex- 
terity.   Poor  woman !  she  had  a  fine  little  bed 
of  onions  in  her  neat  and  well-kept  garden  ;  she 
was  very  fond  of  her  onions,  and  many  a  rheu- 
matism has  she  caught  by  kneeling  down  to 
weed  them  in  a  damp  day,  notwithstanding  the 
little  flannel  cloak  and  the  bit  of  an  old  mat 
which  madam  Wilson  gave  her,  because  the  old 
woman  would  needs  weed  in  wet  weather.  Her 
onions  she  always  carefully  treasured  up  for  her 
winter's  store ;  for  an  onion  makes  a  little  broth 
very  relishing,  and  is  indeed  the  only  savoury 
thing  poor  people  are  used  to  get    She  had  also 
a  5;mall  orchard,  containing  about  a  dozen  apple- 
trees,  with  which  in  a  good  year  she  had  been 
known  to  make  a  couple  of  barrels  of  cider, 
which  she  sold  to  her  landlord  towards  paying 
her  rent,  besides  having  a  little  keg  which  she 
was  able  to  keep  back  for  her  own  drinking. 
Well !  would  you  believe  it,  Giles  and  his  boys 
marked  both  onions  and  apples  for  their  own ; 
indeed,  a  man  who  stole  so  many  rabbits  from 
the  warrener,  was  likely  enough  to  steal  onions 
for    sauce.    One  day,   when  the   widow    was 
abroad  on  a  little  business,  Giles  and  his  boys 
made  a  6lear  riddance  of  the  onion  bed ;  and 
when  they  had  pulled  up  every  single  onion, 
they  then  turned  a  couple  of  pigs  into  the  gar- 
den,  who,  allured  by  the  smell,  tore  up  the  bed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  widow,  when  she 
came  home,  had  not  the  least  doubt  but  the  pigs 
had  been  the  thieves.    To  confirm  this  opinion, 
they  took  care  to  leave  tlie  latch  half  open  at 
one  end  of  the  gtrden,  and  to  break  down  a 
slight  fence  at  the  other  end. 

I  wonder  how  any  body  can  find  in  his  heart 
not  to  pity  and  respect  poor  old  widows.  There 
is  something  so  forlorn  and  helpless  in  their 
condition,  that  methinks  it  is  a  call  on  every 
body,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  do  thorn  oil 
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the  kind  semces  that  f&n  in  their  way.  Surely 
their  havingf  no  one  to  take  their  part,  is  an  ad- 
ditional reason  for  kind-hearted  people  not  to 
hurt  and  oppress  them.  But  it  was  this  very 
reason  which  led  Giles  to  do  this  woman  an  in- 
jury. With  what  a  touching  simplicity  is  it 
recorded  in  Scripture,  of  the  youth  whom  our 
blessed  Saviour  raised  from  the  dead,  that  he 
was  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  a  widow  ! 
It  happened  unluckily  for  poor  widow  Brown 
that  her  cottage  stood  quite  alone.  On  several 
mornings  together,  (for  roguery  gets  up  much 
earlier  than  industry,)  Giles  and  his  boys  stole 
regularly  into  her  orchard,  followed  by  their 

i'ack-asses.  She  was  so  deaf  that  she  could  not 
tear  the  asses  if  they  had  brayed  ever  so  loud, 
and  to  this  Giles  trusted ;  for  he  was  very  cau- 
tious  in  his  rogueries ;  since  he  could  not  other- 
wise have  contrived  so  long  to  keep  out  of  prison ; 
for  though  he  was  almost  always  suspected,  he 
had  seldom  been  taken  up,  and  never  convicted. 
The  boys  used  to  fill  their  bags,  load  their  asses, 
and  then  march  off;  and  if  in  their  way  to  the 
town  wher^  the  apples  were  to  be  sold  they 
chanced  to  pass  by  one  of  their  neighbours  who 
might  be  likely  to  suspect  them,  tbey  then  all 
at  once  began  to  scream  out, '  Buy  my  coal ! — 
buy  my  sand  !* 

Besides  the  trees  in  her  orchard,  poor  widow 
Brown  had  in  her  small  garden,  one  apple-tree 
particularly  fine ;  it  was  a  red-streak,  so  tempt- 
ing and  so  lovely,  that  Giles's  family  had  watch- 
ed it  with  longing  eyes,  till  at  last  they  resolved 
on  a  plan  for  carrying  off  all  this  fine  fruit  in 
their  bags.  But  it  was  a  nice  point  to  manage. 
The  tree  stood  directly  under  her  chamber  win- 
dow,  so  that  there  wis  some  danger  that  she 
might  spy  them  at  the  work.  They  therefore 
determined  to  wait  till  the  next  Sunday  morn-' 
ing  when  they  knew  she  would  not  fiiil  to  be  at 
church.  Sunday  came,  and  during  service  Giles 
attended.  It  was  a  lone  house,  as  I  said  before, 
and  the  rest  of  the  parish  were  safo  at  church. 
In  a  trioe  the  tree  was  cleared,  the  bags  were 
filled,  the  asaes  were  whipped,  the  thieves  were 
ofi^  the  coast  was  clear,  and  all  was  safe  and 
quiet  by  the  time  the  sermon  was  over. 

Unluckily,  however,  it  happened,  that  this 
tree  was  so  beautiful,  and  the  fruit  so  fine,  that 
the  people,  as  they  used  to  pass  to  and  from  the 
church,  ^ere  very  apt  to  stop  and  admire  widow 
Brown*s  red-streaks :  and  some  of  the  farmers 
rather  envied  her  that  in  that  scarce  season, 
when  they  hardly  expected  to  make  a  pye  out 
of  a  large  orchard,  she  was  likely  to  make  a 
cask  of  cider  from  a  single  tree.  I  am  afraid, 
indeed,  if  I  must  speak  out,  she  herself  rather 
set  her  heart  too  much  upon  this  fruit,  and  had 
felt  as  much  pride  in  her  tree  as  gratitude  to  a 
good  Providence  for  it ;  but  this  failing  of  hers 
was  no  excuse  for  Giles.  The  oovetousness  of 
this  thief  had  for  once  got  the  better  of  his  cau- 
tion ;  the  tree  was  too  completely  stripped, 
though  the  youngest  boy  Dick  did  beg  hard  that 
his  father  would  leave  the  poor  old  woman 
enough  for  a  few  dumplings ;  and  when  Giles 
ordered  Dick  in  his  turn  to  shake  the  tree,  the 
boy  did  it  so  gently  that  hardly  any  apples  foil, 
for  which  he  got  a  good  stroke  of  the  stick  with 
which  the  old  man  was  beating  down  the  apples. 


.  The  neighbours  on  their  return  from  church 
stopped  as  usual,  but  it  was  not,  alas  !  to  admire 
the  apples,  for  apples  there  were  none  left,  but 
to  lament  the  robbery,  and  console  the  widow  ; 
meantime  the  red-streaks  were  safely  lodged  in 
Giles's  hovel  under  a  few  bundles  of  new  hay 
which  he  had  contrived  to  pull  from  the  fiumer's 
mow  the  night  before,  for  the  use  of  his  jack- 
asses. Such  a  stir,  however,  began  to  be  made 
about  the  widow's  apple- tree,  &at  Giles,  who 
knew  how  much  his  character  had  laid  him  open 
to  suspicion,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  people  safo 
in  church  again  in  the  afternoon^  ordered  his 
boys  to  carry  each  a  hatful  of  the  apples  and 
thrust  them  in  a  little  casement  window  which 
happened  to  be  open  in  the  house  of  Samuel 
Price,  a  very  honest  carpenter  in  that  parish, 
who  was  at  church  with  his  whole  family. 
Giles's  plan,  by  this  contrivance,  was  to  lay  the 
thefl  on  Price's  sons  in  case  the  thing  should 
come  to  be  further  inquired  into.  Here  Dick 
put  in  a  word,  and  begged  and  prayed  his  father 
not  to  force  them  to  carry  the  apples  to  Price's. 
But  all  that  he  got  by  his  begging  was  such  a 
knock  as  had  nearly  laid  him  on  the  earth. 
*  What,  you  cowardly  rascal,*  said  Giles,  *  you 
will  go  aud  ^peachy  1  suppose,  and  get  your 
father  sent  to  gaol.' 

Poor  widow  Brown,  though  her  trouble  had 
mode  her  still  weaker  than  she  was,  went  to 
church  again  in  the  afternoon:  indeed  she 
rightly  thought  that  her  being  in  trouble  was  a 
new  reason  why  she  ought  to  go.  During  the 
service  she  tried  with  all  her  might  not  to  think 
of  her  red-streaks,  and  whenever  they  would 
come  into  her  head,  she  took  up  her  prayer-book 
directly,  and  so  she  forgot  them  a  little  ;  and  in- 
deed she  found  herself  much  easier  when  she 
came  out  of  the  church  than  when  she  went  in  ; 
an  effect  so  commonly  produced  by  prayer,  that 
methinks  it  is  a  pity  people  do  not  try  it  oilener. 
Now  it  happened  oddly  enough,  that  on  that 
Sunday,  of  all  the  Sundays  in  the  year,  the  wi- 
dow should  call  in  to  rest  a  little  at  Samuel 
Price's,  to  tell  over  again  the  lamentable  story 
of  the  apples,  and  to  consult  with  him  how  the 
thief  might  be  brought  to  justice.  But  O,  reader ! 
guess  if  you  can,  for  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  you, 
what  was  her  surprise,  when,  on  going  into 
Samuel  Price's  kitchen,  she  saw  her  own  red- 
streaks  lying  on  the  window !  The  applea  were 
of  a  sort  too  remarkable,  for  colour,  shape,  and 
size,  to  be  mistaken.  There  was  not  such  an- 
other  tree  in  the  parish.  Widow  Brown  imme- 
diately screamed  out,  *  Alas-a-day !  as  sure  as 
can  be,  here  are  my  red-streakes ;  I  could  swear 
to  them  in  any  court'  Samuel  Price,  who  be- 
lieved his  sons  to  be  as  honest  as  himself,  was 
shocked  and  troubled  at  the  sight  He  knew  he 
had  no  red-streaks  of  his  own,  he  knew  there 
wefe  no  apples  in  the  window  when  he  went  to 
church :  he  did  verily  believe  these  apples  to  bo 
the  widow's.  But  how  they  came  there  he  could 
not  possibly  guess.  He  called  for  Tom,  the  only 
one  of  his  sons  who  now  lived  at  home.  Tom 
was  at  the  Sunday-school,  which  he  had  never 
once  missed  since  Mr.  Wilson  the  minister  had 
set  up  one  in  the  parish.  Was  such  a  boy  likely 
to  do  such  a  deed ! 

A  crowd  was  by  this  time  got  about  Price's 
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door,  amon^  which  were  Giles  and  hia  boyi, 
who  had  already  taken  care  to  spread  Ihe  news 
that  Tom  Price  was  the  thief.  Most  people 
were  unwilling  to  believe  iU  His  character 
was  ?ery  ffood,  bat  appearances  were  strongly 
a^inst  him.  Mr.  Wilson,  who  had  staid  lo 
chrittten  a  child,  now  came  in.  He  was  much 
concerned  that  Tom  Price,  the  best  boy  in  his 
school,  shaold  stand  accused  of  such  a  crime. 
He  sent  for  the  boy,  examined,  and  cross.ex- 
amined  him. — No  marks  of  gailt  appeared. 
But  still  though  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  there  lay 
the  red-streaks  in  his  father's  window.  All  the 
idle  fellows  in  the  place,  who  were  most  likely 
to  have  committed  such  a  theft  themselves,  were 
the  very  people  who  fell  with  vengeance  on  poor 
Tom.    The  wicked  seldom  give  any  quarter. 

*  This  is  one  of  vour  sancti6ed  ones  !*  cried  they. 

*  This  was  all  the  good  that  Sunday  schools  did  ! 
For  their  parts  they  never  saw  any  good  oome 
by  religion.  Sunday  was  the  only  day  fbr  a 
little  pastime,  and  if  poor  boys  mast  be  shut  up 
with  their  godly  books,  when  they  ought  to  be 
out  taking  a  little  pleasure,  it  was  no  wonder 
they  made  themselves  amends  by  such  tricks.* 
Another  said  he  should  like  to  see  parson  Wil- 
son's righteous  one  well  whipped.  A  third 
hoped  he  would  be  clapped  in  the  stocks  fbr  a 
young  hypocrite  as  he  was ;  while  old  Giles, 
who  thought  the  only  way  to  avoid  suspicion 
was  by  being  more  violent  than  the  rest,  de- 
clared, *  that  he  hoped  the  young  dog  would  be 
transported  for  life.* 

Mr.  Wilson  was  too  wise  and  too  just  to  pro- 
ceed against  Tom  without  full  proof. — He  de- 
clared the  crime  was  a  very  heavy  one,  and  he 
feared  that  heavy  must  be  the  punishment 
Tom,  who  knew  bis  own  innocence,  earnestly 
prayed  to  God  that  it  might  be  made  to  appear 
as  clear  as  the  noon-day ;  and  very  fervent  were 
his  secret  devotions  on  that  nighL 

Black  Giles  passed  his  night  in  a  Tery  differ, 
ent  manner.  He  set  off  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
with  his  sons  and  their  jack-asses,  laden  with 
their  stolen  goods.  As  such  a  cry  was  raised 
about  the  apples,  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  keep 
them  longer  at  home,  bat  resolved  to  go  and  sell 
thom  at  the  next  town ;  borrowing  without  leave 
a  lame  coIt  out  of  the  moor  to  assist  in  carrying 
off  his  booty. 

Giles  and  his  eldest  sons  had  rare  sport  all  the 
way  in  thinking,  that  while  they  were  enjoying 
the  profit  of  their  plunder,  Tom  Price  would  be 
whipt  round  the  market  place  at  least,  if  not 
sent  beyond  sea.  Bat  the  younger  boy  Dick, 
who  had  naturally  a  tender  heart,  though  hard- 
ened by  his  long  familiarity  with  sin,  could  not 
help  crying,  when  he  thought  that  Tom  Price 
might,  perhaps,  be  transported  fbr  a  crime  which 
he  himself  had  helped  to  commit  He  had  had 
no  compaction  abcnit  the  robbery,  for  he  bad  not 
been  instructed  in  the  great  principles  of  truth 
and  justice ;  nor  would  he  therefore,  perhaps, 
have  had  much  remorse  about  accusing  an  in- 
nocent boy.  But  though  utterly  devoid  of  prin- 
ciple, he  had  some  remains  of  natural  feeling 
and  of  gratitude.  Tom  Price  had  of^n  given 
him  a  bit  of  his  own  bread  and  cheese ;  and  onoe, 
when  I>ick  was  like  to  be  drowned,  Tom  had 
Jumped  into  the  pond  with  his  dothea  on,  and 


saved  his  life  when  he  was  just  sinking ;  th6  re- 
membrance of  all  this  made  his  heart  heavy. 
He  said  nothing;  but  as  he  trotted  barefoot 
after  the  asses,  he  heard  his  father  and  bro- 
thers laagh  at  having  outwitted  the  godly  ones  ; 
and  he  grieved  to  think  how  poor  Tom  would 
sufier  fbr  his  wickedness,  yet  fear  kept  him  si- 
lent ;  they  called  him  a  siuky  dog,  and  lashed 
the  asses  till  they  bled. 

In  the  mean  time  Tom  Price  kept  up  his 
spirits  as  well  as  he  could.  He  worked  hard 
all  day,  and  prayed  heartilv  night  and  morning. 
It  is  true,  said  he  to  himself,  I  am  not  guilty  of 
this  sin ;  but  let  this  accosation  set  me  on  ex- 
amining myself,  and  truly  repenting  of  all  m? 
other  sins ;  for  I  find  enough  to  repent  of,  though 
I  thank  God  I  did  not  steal  the  widow's  ap 
pies. 

At  length  Sunday  came,  and  Tom  went  to 
school  as  usual.  As  soon  as  he  walked  in  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  whispering  and  laughing 
among  the  worst  of  the  boys ;  and  he  overheard 
them  say,  *  Who  would  have  thought  it  7  This 
is  master's  favourite ! — ^Tbis  is  parson  Wilson's 
sober  Tommy  !  We  shan't  have  Tommy  thrown 
in  our  teeth  again  if  we  go  to  get  a  bird's  nest, 
or  gather  a  few  nuts  on  a  Sunday.'  *  Your  de 
mure  ones  are  always  hypocrites,'  says  another. 
— *The  still  sow  sucks  all  the  milk,'  says  a 
third. 

Giles's  family  had  always  kept  elear  of  th« 
schooL  Dick,  indeed,  had  sometimes  wished  to 
go ;  not  that  he  had  much  sense  of  sin,  or  de- 
sire after  goodness,  but  he  thought  if  he  could 
once  read,  he  might  rise  in  the  world,  and  not 
be  forced  to  drive  asses  all  his  life.  Through 
this  whole  Saturday  night  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  longed  to  know  what  would  be  done  to  Tom. 
He  began  to  wiah  to  go  to  school,  but  he  had  not 
courage ;  sin  is  very  cowardly.  So  on  the  Sun- 
day morning  he  went  and  sat  himself  down  un- 
der the  church  wall.  Mr.  Wilson  pamed  by.  It 
was. not  his  way  to  reject  the  most  wicked,  till 
he  had  tried  every  means  to  bring  them  over ; 
and  even  then  he  pitied  and  pray^  for  them. — 
He  had,  indeed,  long  left  off  talking  to  Giles's 
sons ;  but  seeing  Dick  sitting  by  himself,  he  once 
more  spoke  to  him,  desired  him  to  leave  off  his 
vagabond  life,  and  go  with  him  into  the  school. 
The  boy  hung  down  his  head,  but  made  no  an- 
swer.  He  did  not,  however,  either  rise  up  and 
run  away,  or  look  sulky,  as  he  used  to  do.  The 
minister  desired  him  onoe  more  to  go.  *Sir,' 
said  the  boy,  *I  cant  go;  I  am  so  big  I  am 
ashamed.'  'The  bigger  jou  are  the  less  time 
you  have  to  lose.'  But,  sir,  I  can't  read.'  *  Then 
it  is  high  time  you  should  learn.*  *■  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  begin  to  learn  my  lettera.'  *  The 
shame  is  not  in  beginning  to  learn  them,  but  in 
being  contented  never  to  know  them.' — *  Bot, 
sir,  I  am  so  ragged  !'  *  God  looks  at  the  heart, 
and  not  at  the  coat*  *  But,  sir,  I  have  no  shoes 
and  stockings.'  *So  much  the  worse.  I  re- 
member who  gave  you  both — (Here  Dick  co- 
loured.) It  is  bad  to  want  shoes  and  stockings, 
bot  still  if  you  can  drive  your  asses  a  dozen 
miles  without  them,  you  may  certainly  walk  a 
hundred  yards  to  school  without  them.'  *  But, 
Sir,  the  good  boys  will  hate  me,  and  won't  speak 
to  roe.'«-*  Good  boys  hate  nobvdy ;  and  as  t^ntH 
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Wpukiag  to  yoo,  to  be  sure  they  will  not  keep 
yoar  company  while  yoa  go  on  in  your  present 
evil  courses,  but  as  soon  as  they  see  yon  wish  to 
reform,  they  will  help  you,  and  pity  you,  and 
teach  you ;  and  so  come  along.' — Here  Mr.  Wil- 
son took  this  dirty  boy  by  the  hand,  and  gently 
pulled  him  forward,  kindly  talking  to  him  ail 
the  yray,  in  the  most  condescending  mannev. 

How  the  whole  school  stared  to  see  Dick  Giles 
come  in  I  No  one  however,  dared  to  say  what 
he  thought  The  business  went  on,  and  Dick 
slunk  into  a  corner,  partly  to  hide  his  rags,  and 
partly  to  hide  his  sin ;  for  last  Sunday's  trans- 
action  sat  heavy  on  his  heart,  not  because  he 
had  stolen  the  apples,  but  because  Tom  Price 
had  been  accused.  This,  I  say,  made  him  slink 
behind.  Poor  boy  !  he  little  thought  there  was 
One  saw  him  who  sees  all  things,  and  from 
whose  eye  no  hole  nor  corner  can  hide  the  sin- 
ner :  '  for  he  is  about  our  bed,  and  about  our 
path,  and  spieth  out  all  our  ways.* 

It  was  the  custom  in  that  scliool,  and  an  ex- 
cellent custom  it  is,  for  the  master,  who  was  a 
good  and  wiw  man,  to  mark  down  in  his  pocket- 
book  all  the  events  of  the  week,  that  he  might 
turn  them  to  some  account  in  his  Sunday  even- 
ing instructions ;  such  as  any  useful  story  in  the 
newspaper,  n^y  account  of  boys  being  drowned 
as  they  were  out  in  a  pleasure  boat  on  Sundays, 
any  sudden  death  in  the  parish,  or  any  other  re- 
markable visitation  of  Providence;  insomuch, 
that  many  young  people  in  the  place,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  school,  and  many  parents  also, 
used  to  drop  in  for  an  hour  on  a  Sunday  even- 
ing, when  they  were  sure  to  hear  something 
profitable.  The  minister  greatly  approved  this 
practice,  and  oflen  called  in  himself^  which  was 
a  great  support  to  the  master,  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  people  who  attended. 

Tne  master  had  taken  a  deep  concern  in  the 
story  of  widow  Brown's  apple  tree.  He  could 
not  believe  Tom  Price  was  guilty,  nor  dared  he 
pronounce  him  innocent ;  but  he  resolved  to  torn 
the  instructions  of  the  present  evening  to  this 
subject.  He  began  thus :  *  My  dear  boys,  how- 
ever light  some  of  you  may  make  of  robbing  an 
orchard,  yet  I  have  oflen  told  you  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  little  sin,  if  it  be  wilful  or  habi- 
tual. I  wish  now  to  explain  to  you,  also,  that 
there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  single  solitary 
sin.  You  know  I  teach  you  not  merely  to  re- 
peat the  commandments  as  an  exercise  for  your 
memory,  but  as  a  rule  for  your  conduct  If  you 
were  to  come  here  only  to  learn  to  read  and  spell 
on  a  Sunday,  I  should  think  that  was  not  em- 
ploying God's  day  for  God's  work ;  but  I  teach 
you  to  read  that  you  may,  by  this  means,  come 
so  to  understand  the  Bible  and  the  Catechism, 
as  to  make  every  text  in  the  one,  and  every 
question  and  answer  in  the  other,  to  be  so  fixed 
in  your  hearts,  that  they  may  bring  forth  in  you 
the  fruits  of  good  living.* 

Master.  How  many  commandments  are  there  7 

Boy.  Ten. 

Master.  How  many  commandments  did  that 
boy  break  who  stole  widow  Brown's  apples  ? 

Boy.  Only  one,  master ;  the  eighths 

Master.  What  is  the  eighth  ? 

Boy.  Thou  shalt  iKtf  steal. 

Master.  And  yon  are  very  sure  that  this  was 


the  only  one  he  broke  ?  Now  suppose  I  could 
prove  to  you  that  he  probably  broke  not  less 
than  six  out  of  those  ten  commandments,  which 
the  great  Lord  of  heaven  himself  stooped  down 
from  his  eternal  glory  to  deliver  to  men,  would 
you  not,  then,  think  it  a  terrible  thing  to  steali 
whether  apples  or  guineas  7 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Master.  I  will  put  the  case.  Some  wicked  bo^ 
has  robbed  widow  Brown's  orchard.  (Here  thd 
eyes  of  every  one  were  turned  on  poor  Tonl 
Price,  except  those  of  Dick  Giles,  who  fixed  hid 
on  the  ground.)  I  accuse  no  one,  continued  the 
master,  Tom  Price  is  a  sfood  boy,  and  was  not 
missing  at  the  time  of  the  rob1)ery  ;  these  are 
two  reasons  why  I  presume  that  he  is  innocent ; 
but  whoever  it  was,  you  allow  that  by  stealing 
these  apples  he  broke  the  eighth  commandment  1 

Boy.  Yes,  master. 

Master.  On  what  day  were  these  apples 
stolen  7 

Boy.  On  Sunday. 

Master.  What  is  the  fbarth  commandment  f 

Boy.  Thou  shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath-day 

Master.  Does  that  person  keep  holy  the  Sab- 
bath-day who  loiters  in  an  orchard  on  Sundayi 
when  he  should  be  at  church,  and  steals  applet 
when  he  ought  to  be  saying  his  prayers  7 

Boy.  No,  master. 

Master.  What  command  does  he  break  t 

Boy.  The  fourth. 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  had  parents  whd 
had  sent  him  to  church,  and  that  he  had  dis* 
obeyed  them  by  not  going,  would  that  be  keep^ 
ing  the  fifth  commandment  7 

Boy.  No,  master ;  for  the  fifth  commandment 
says,  Tkou  shaU  honour  thy  father  and  thy  tno^ 
ther. 

This  was  the  only  pa/t  of  the  ease  in  which 
poor  Dick  Giles's  heart  did  not  smite  him ;  htf 
knew  he  had  disobeyed  no  father ;  for  his  father; 
alas !  was  still  wickeder  than  himself,  and  had 
brought  him  up  to  commit  the  sin.  But  what  A 
wretched  comfort  was  this !  The  master  wentoni 

Master.  Suppose  this  boy  earnestly  coveted 
this  fruit,  though  it  belonged  to  another  person^' 
would  that  be  right  7 

Boy.  No,  master)  for  the  tenth  command<: 
ment  says,  thou  shaU  not  covet. 

Master.  Very  welL  Here  are  four  of  God*s 
positive  commands  already  broken.  Now  do 
you  think  thieves  ever  scruple  to  use  wicked 
words  7 

Boy.  I  am  afraid  not,  master* 

Here  Dick  Giles  was  not  so  hardened  but  thai 
he  remembered  how  many  curses  had  passed 
between  him  and  his  father  while  they  were 
filling  the  bags,  and  he  was  afraid  to  look  up* 
The  master  went  on. 

I  will  now  go  one  step  further.  If  the  thief^ 
to  all  his  other  sins,  has  added  that  of  accusing 
the  innocent  to  save  himselfi  if  he  should  break 
the  ninth  commandment,  by  hearing  false  lotf- 
ness  against  a  harmless  neighbour^  then  six  com- 
mandmonts  are  broken  for  an  ap^ !  But  if  it  be 
otherwise,  if  Tom  Price  shoulcl  be  found  /r^i^ty, 
it  IS  not  his  good  character  shall  save  him.  I  shall 
shed  tears  over  him,  but  punish  him  I  must, 
and  that  severely.  '  No,  that  yon  shan't,*  roared 
out  Dick  Giles,  who  sprung  fnm  his  hiding 
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place,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  burst  oat  a  crying, 
*  Tom  Price  is  as  good  a  boy  as  ever  lived  ;  it 
was  father  and  I  who  stole  the  apples  !* 
'  It  would  have  done  your  heart  good  to  have 
seen  the  joy  of  the  master,  the  modest  blushes 
of  Tom  rrice,  and  the  satisfaction  of  every  ho- 
nest boy  in  the  school  All  shook  hands  with 
Tom,  and  even  Dick  got  some  portion  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  had  room  to  give  my  readers  the  moving 
exhortation  which  the  master  gave.  But  while 
Mr.  Wilson  lefl  the  guilty  boy  to  the  manapre. 
ment  of  the  master,  he  thought  it  became  hun, 
as  a  minister  and  a  magistrate,  to  go  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  the  law  in  punisning  the  father.  Early 
on  the  Monday  morning  he  sent  to  apprehend 
Giles.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Wilson  was  sent 
for  to  a  gardener's  house  two  miles  distant,  to 
attend  a  man  who  was  dying.  This  was  a  duty 
to  which  all  others  gave  way  in  his  mind.  He 
set  out  directly  ;  but  what  was  his  surprise,  on 
his  arrival,  to  see,  on  a  little  bed  on  the  floor, 
poaching  Giles  lying  in  all  the  agonies  of  death  ! 
Jack  Weston,  the  same  poor  young  man  against 
whom  Giles  had  informed  for  killing  a  hare, 
was  kneeUng  by  him,  offering  him  some  broth, 
and  talking  to  him  in  the  kindest  manner.  Mr. 
Wilson  begged  to  know  the  meaning  of  all  this ; 
and  Jack  Weston  spoke  as  follows : 

*  At  four  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  going  out 
to  mow,  passing  under  the  hiffh  wall  of  this  gar- 
den,  I  heard  a  most  dismu  moaning.  The 
neajrer  I  came  the  more  dismal  it  grew.  At  last, 
who  should  I  see  but  poor  Giles  groaning,  and 
struggling  under  a  quantity  of  bricks  and  stones, 
but  not  able  to  stir.  The  day  before  he  had 
marked  a  fine  large  net  on  this  old  wall,  and  re- 
solved to  steal  it,  for  he  thought  it  might  do  as 
well  to  catch  partridges  as  to  preserve  chefries ; 
Bo,  sir,  standing  on  thowerv  top  of  this  wall,  and 
tugging  with  all  his  might  to  loosen  the  net 
from  the  hooks  which  fastened  it,  down  came 
Gilet,  net,  wall,  and  all ;  for  the  wall  was  gone 
to  decay.  It  was  very  high  indeed,  and  poor 
Giles  not  only  broke  his  thigh,  but  has  got  a 
terrible  blow  on  his  head,  ^d  is  bruised  aliover 
like  a  mummy.  On  seeing  me,  sir,  poor  Giles 
cried  out,  *  Oh,  Jack !  I  did  try  to  rum  thee  by 
lodging  that  information,  and  now  thou  wilt  be 


revenged  by  letting  me  lie  here  and  perish.' 
*  God  forbid,  Giles !  cried  I ;  thou  shalt  see  what 
sort  of  revenge  a  Christian  takes.'  So  sir,  I 
sent  off  the  gardener*s  boy  to  fetch  a  surgeon, 
while  I  scampered  home  and  brought  on  my 
back  this  bit  of  a  hsmmock,  which  is  indeed  my 
own  bed,  and  put  Giles  upon  it :  we  then  lifted 
him  up,  bed  and  all,  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  a  gentleman,  and  brought  him  in  here. 
My  wife  has  just  brought  him  a  drop  of  nice 
broth;  and  now,  sir,  as  I  have  done  what  I 
could  for  this  poor  perishing  body,  it  was  I  who 
took  the  liberty  to  send  to  you  to  come  to  try  to 
help  his  poor  soul,  for  the  doctor  says  he  can't 
live. 

Mr.  Wilson  could  not  help  saying  to  himself. 
Such  an  action  as  this  is  worth  a  whole  volume 
of  comments  on  that  precept  of  our  blessed  Mas- 
ter.  Love  your  enemies ;  do  good  to  them  thai 
hate  you.  Giles's  dying  groans  confirmed  the 
sad  account  Weston  bad  just  given.  The  poor 
wretch  could  neither  pray  himself  nor  attend  to 
the  minister.  He  could  only  cry  out,  ^  Oh  I  sir, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?  I  don't  know  how  to 
repent  O  my  poor  wicked  children !  Sir,  I 
have  bred  them  all  up  in  sin  and  ignorance. 
Have  mercy  on  them,  sir ;  let  me  not  meet  them 
in  the  place  of  torment  to  which  I  am  goinff. 
Lord  grant  them  that  time  for  repentance  whidi 
I  have  thrown  away !'  He  languished  a  few 
days,  and  died  in  great  misery  : — a  fresh  and 
sad  instance  that  people  who  abuse  the  grace 
of  God  and  resist  his  Spirit,  find  it  difficult  to 
repent  when  they  will. 

Except  the  minister  and  Jack  Weston,  no  one 
came  to  see  poor  Giles,  besides  Tommy  Price, 
who  had  been  so  sadly  wronged  by  him.  Tom 
oflen  brought  him  his  own  rice-milk  or  apple- 
dumpling  ;  and  Giles,  ignorant  and  depraved  as 
he  was,  oflen  cried  out,  *•  That  he  thought  now 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  religion,  since  it 
taught  even  a  boy  to  deny  himself,  and  to  for- 
give an  injury,  Mr.  Wilson  the  next  Sunday, 
made  a  moving  discourse  on  the  danger  of  what 
are  called  petty  offences.  This,  together  with  the 
awful  death  of  Giles,  produced  such  an  effect 
that  no  poacher  has  been  able  to  show  bis  head 
in  that  parish  ever  since. 


TAWNEY  RACHEL; 

OR,  THE  FORTUNE  TELLER: 
WITH  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  DREAMS,  OMENS,  AND  CONJURORS. 


Tawnvt  Raohkl  was  the  wife  of  poaching 
Giles.  There  seemed  to  be  a  conspiracy  in 
Giles's  whole  family  to  maintain  themselves  by 
tricks  and  pilfering.  Regular  labour  and  honest 
industry  did  not  suit  their  idle  habits.  They 
had  a  sort  of  genius  at  finding  out  every  unlaw- 
ful means  to  support  a  Tagabond  Ufe.  Rachel 
traveUed  the  country  with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 
She  pretended  to  get  her  bread  by  selling  laces, 
cabbage-nets,  balhds,  and  history  books,  and 
used  to  boy  old  rags  and  rabbit  skins.  Many 
honect  people  tram  in  these  things,  and  I 
am  tore  I  do  not  moan  to  say  a  word  against 


honest  people,  let  them  trade  in  what  they  will. 
But  Rachel  only  made  this  traffic  a  pretence  for 
getting  admittance  into  farmers'  kitchens  in 
order  to  tell  fortunes. 

She  was  continually  practising  on  the  credu- 
lity of  silly  girls ;  and  took  advantage  of  their 
ignorance  to  cheat  and  deceive  them.  Many 
an  innocent  servant  has  she  caused  to  be  sus- 
pected of  a  robbery,  while  she  herself,  perhaps, 
was  in  league  with  the  thief.  Many  a  harmless 
maid  has  she  brought  to  ruin  by  first  contriving 
plots  and  events  herself,  and  then  pretending  ta 
I  fbretel  tfaam.  She  had  not,  to  be  tare,  the  power 
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of  really  foretelling  things,  because  she  had  no 
power  of  seeing  into  futurity :  but  she  had  the 
art  sometimes  to  bring  them  about  according  as 
she  fbretold  them.  So  she  got  that  credit  for 
her  wisdom  which  really  belonged  to  her  wick- 
ednose. 

Rachel  was  also  a  famous  interpreter  of 
dreams,  and  could  distinguish  exactly  between 
the  fate  of  any  two  persons  who  happened  to 
have  a  mole  on  the  right  or  the  lefl  cheek.  She 
had  a  cunning  way  of  gettinsf  herself  off  when 
any  of  her  prophecies  failed.  When  she  ex- 
plained a  dream  according  to  the  natural  ap. 
pearance  of  things,  and  it  did  not  come  to  pass ; 
then  she  would  get  out  of  that  scrape  by  saying, 
that  this  sort  of  dreams  went  by. contraries.  Now 
of  two  very  opposite  things,  the  chance  always 
is  that  one  of  them  may  turn  out  to  be  true ;  so 
in  either  case  she  kept  up  the  cheat 

Rachel,  in  one  of  her  rambles,  stopped  at  the 
house  of  farmer  Jenkins.  She  contrived  to  call 
when  she  know  the  master  of  the  house  was 
from  home,  which  indeed  was  her  usual  way. 
She  knocked  at  the  door ;  the.  maids  being  in 
the  field  haymaking,  Mrs.  Jenkins  went  to  open 
it  herself.  Ilachel  asked  her  if  she  would  please 
to  let  her  light  her  pipe  ?  This  was  a  common 
pretence,  when  she  could  find  no  other  way  of 
getting  into  a  house.  While  she  was  filling  her 
pipe,  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Jenkins,  and  said,  she 
could  tell  her  some  good  fortune.  The  farmer's 
wife,  who  was  a  very  inoffensive,  but  a  weak 
and  superstitious  woman,  was  curious  to  know 
what  she  meant.  Rachel  then  looked  about 
carefully,  and  shutting  the  door  with  a  myste- 
rious air,  asked  her  if  she  was  sure  nobody  would 
hear  them.  This  appearance  of  mystery  was 
at  once  delightful  and  terrifying  to  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins,  who,  with  trembling  agitation,  bid  the 
cunning  woman  speak  out.  *  Then,*'  said  Ra- 
chel in  a  solemn  whisper,  *■  there  is  to  my  certain 
knowledge  a  pot  of  money  hid  under  one  of  the 
stones  in  your  cellar.*-.-^  Indeed  !*  said  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  *  it  is  impossible,  for  now  I  think  of  it, 
I  dreamt  last  night  I  was  in  prison  for  debt.' 

*  Did  you  really  V  said  Rachel ;  *  that  is  quite 
surprising.  Did  you  dream  this  befbre  twelve 
o'clock  or  after  ?' — *  O  it  was  this  morning,  just 
befofe  I  awoke.* — '  Then  I  am  sure  it  is  true, 
for  morning  dreams  always  go  by  oontraries,' 
cried  Rachel.  *  How  lucky  it  was  you  dreamt 
it  BO  late.' — Mrs.  Jenkins  could  hardly  contain 
her  joy,  and  asked  how  the  money  was  to  be 
oome  at    *  There  is  but  one  way,'  said  Rachel ; 

*  I  must  go  into  the  cellar.  I  know  by  my  art 
under  which  stone  it  lies,  but  I  must  not  iell.' 
Then  they  both  went  down  into  the  cellar,  but 
Rachel  refused  to  point  at  the  stone  unless  Mrs. 
Jenkins  would  put  five  pieces  of  gold  into  a  ba- 
sin and  do  as  she  directed.  The  simpfe  woman, 
instead  of  turning  her  out  of  doors  for  a  cheat, 
did  as  she  was  bid.  She  put  the  guineas  into  a 
basin  which  she  gave  into  Rachers  hand.  Ra- 
chel strewed  some  white  powder  over  the  gold, 
muttered  some  barbarous  words,  and  pretended 
to  perform,  the  black  art  She  then  told  Mrs. 
Jenkins  to  put  the  basin  quietly  down  within 
the  cellar ;  teling  her  that  if  she  offered  to  look 
into  it,  or  even  to  speak  a  word,  the  chirm  would 
be  broken     She  also  directed  her  to  lock  the 


cellar  door,  and  on  no  pretence  to  open  it  in  lets 
than  forty -eight  hours.  *  If^'  added  she,  *  you 
cloeely  follow  these  directions,  then,  by  the  power 
of  my  art,  you  will  find  the  basin  conveyed  to 
the  very  stone  under  which  the  money  lies  hid, 
and  a  fine  treasure  it  be  !'  Mrs.  Jenkins,  who 
firmly  believed  every  word  the  woman  said,  did 
exactly  as  she  was  told,  and  Rachel  took  her 
leave  with  s  handsome  reward. 

When  farmer  Jenkins  came  home  he  desired 
his  wife  to  draw  him  a  cnp  of  cider ;  this  she 
put  off  so  long  that  he  began  to  be  displeased. 
At  last  she  begged  he  would  be  so  good  as  to 
drink  a  litUe  beer  instead.  He  insisted  on  know- 
ing the  reason,  and  when  at  last  he  grew  angry, 
she  told  him  all  that  had  passed ;  and  owned 
that  as  the  pot  of  gold  happened  to  be  in  the  ci- 
der cellar,  she  did  not  dare  open  the  door,  as  she 
was  sure  it  would  break  the  charm.  '  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  you  know,'  said  she,  *  to  loee  a 
good  fortune  for  the  sake  of  a  draught  of  cider.' 
The  fiirmer,  who  was  not  so  easily  imposed 
upon,  suspected  a  trick.  He  demanded  the  key, 
and  went  and  opened  the  cellar  door ;  there  he 
found  the  basin,  and  in  it  five  round  pieces  of 
tin  covered  with  powder.  Mrs.  Jenkins  burst 
ont  a-crying ;  but  the  farmer  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  getting  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the  cun^ 
nin?  woman.  Indeed  she  welt  proved  her  claim 
to  that  name,  when  she  insisted  that  the  cellar 
door  might  be  kept  locked  till  she  had  time  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  all  pursuit 

Poor  Sally  Evans !  I  am  sure  she  rood  thd 
day  that  ever  she  listened  to  a  fortune-teller. 
Sally  was  as  harmless  a  girl  as  ever  churned  « 
pound  of  butter;  but  Sally  was  credulous,  igno- 
rant and  superstitious.  She  delighted  in  dream 
books,  and  had  consulted  all  the  cunning  women 
in  the  country  to  tell  her  whether  the  two  moles 
on  her  cheek  denoted  that  she  was  to  have  two 
husbands,  or  two  children.  If  she  picked  up  an 
old  horse-shoe  going  to  church,  she  was  sure 
that  would  be  f  lucky  week.  She  never  made 
a  black  pudding  without  borrowing  one  of  the 
parson's  old  wigs  td  hang  in  the  chimney,  firmly 
believing  there  was  no  other  means  to  preserve 
them  from  burning.  She  would  never  go  to  l>ed 
on  Midsummer  eve  without  sticking  up  in  her 
room  the  well-known  plant  called  Midsummer- 
men,  as  the  bending  of  the  leaves  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  would  not  fail  to  tell  her  whether 
Jaoob,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  presently,  was 
true  or  false.  She  would  rather  go  five  miles 
about  than  pass  near  a  church-yard  at  night 
Every  seventh  year  she  would  not  eat  beans  be. 
cause  they  grew  downward  in  the  pod,  instead 
of  upward ;  and,  though  a  very  neat  girl,  she 
would  rather  have  ^ono  with  her  gown  open 
than  have  taken  a  pin  from  an  old  woman,  for 
fear  of  being  bewitched.  Poor  Sally  had  so  ma- 
ny unlucky  days  in  her  calender,  that  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  became  of  little  use,  because 
on  these  days  she  did  not  dare  set  about  any 
new  work.  And  she  would  have  refnsed  the 
best  offer  in  the  country  if  made  to  her  on  a 
Friday,  which  she  thought  so  unlucky  a  day  that 
she  off  en  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  there  were 
any  Friday  in  the  week.  Sally  had  twenty 
pounds  lefl  her  by  her  grand  mouier.  She  had 
1  long  been  courted  by  Jacob,  a  sober  lad»  with 
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whom  she  lived  fellow  servant  at  a  creditable 
farmer's.  Honest  Jacob,  like  his  namesake  of 
old,  thoaght  it  little  to  wait  seven  years  to  get 
this  damsel  to  wife,  because  of  the  love  he  bore 
her,  for  Sally  had  promised  to  marry  him  when 
he  could  match  her  twenty  pounds  with  another 
of  his  own. 

Now  there  was  one  Robert,  a  rambling  idle 
youn?  gardener,  who,  instead  of  sitting  down 
steadily  in  one  place,  used  to  roam  alMut  the 
country,  and  do  odd  jobs  where  he  could  e^et 
them.  No  one  understood  any  thing  about  him, 
except  that  he  was  a  down-looking  fellow,  who 
came  nobody  knew  whence,  and  got  his  bread 
nobody  knew  how,  and  never  had  a  penny  in 
his  pocket  Robert,  who  was  now  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  happened  to  hear  of  Sally  Evans  and 
her  twenty  pounds.  He  immediately  conceived 
a  long  desire  for  the  latter.  So  he  went  to  his 
old  frtend  Rachel  the  fortune-teller,  told  her  all 
he  had  heard  of  Solly,  and  promised  if  she  could 
bring  about  a  marriage  between  ihem,  she  should 
go  shares  in  the  money. 

Rachel  undertook  the  business.    She  set  off 
to  the  farm.hoa8e,  and  fell  to  singing  one  of  her 
most  enticing  songs  just  under  the  dairy  win- 
dow.   Sally  was  so  struck  with  the  pretty  tune, 
which  was  unhappily  used,  as  is  too  oflen  the 
case,  to  set  off  some  very  loose  words,  that  she 
jumped  up,  dropped  the  skimming  dish  into  the 
cream  and  ran  out  to  buy  the  song.     While  she 
stooped  down  to  rummage  the  basket  for  those 
songs  which  had  the  most  tragical  pictures  (for 
Sally  had  a  tender  heart,  and  delighted  in  what^ 
ever  was  mournful)  Rachel  looked  stedfostly  in 
her  face,  and  told  her  she  knew  by  art  that  she 
was  born  to  good  fortune,  but  advised  her  not 
to  throw  herself  away.    *  These  two  moles  on 
vour  cheek,*  added  she,  *  show  you  are  in  some 
danger.*    *Do  they  denote  husbands  or  chil- 
dren 7*  cried  Sally,  startin^f  up,  and  letting  fall 
the  song  of  the  Children  m  the  Wood — *  Hus- 
bands,' muttered  Rachel — *  Alac !  poor  Jacob !' 
said  Sally,  mournfullv,  *  then  he  will  die  first, 
won't  he  ?'     *  Mum  for  that,'  quoth  the  fortune 
teller, '  I  will  say  no  more.'    Sally  was  impa- 
tient, but  the  more  curiosity  she  discovered,  the 
more  mystery  Rachel  affected.    At  last,  she 
said,  *  if  you  will  cross  my  hand  with  a  piece  of 
silver,  I  will  tell  your  fortune.    *  By  the  power 
of  my  art  I  can  do  this  three  ways ;  first  by 
cards,  next  by  the  lines  on  your  hand,  or  by 
turning  a  cup  of  tea  grounds ;  which  will  you 
have?'    *0,  all!  all!'  cried  Sally,  looking  up 
with  reverence  to  this  sun-burnt  oracle  of  wis- 
dom, who  was  possessed  of  no  less  than  three 
different  ways  of  divin?  into  the  secrets  of  futu- 
rity.   Alas !  persons  of  better  sense  than  Sally 
have  been  so  taken  in ;  the  more  is  the  pity. 
The  poor  girl  said  she  would  run  up  stairs  to 
her  little  box  where  she  kept  her  money  tied  up 
in  a  bit  of  an  old  glove,  and  would  bring  down 
a  bright  queen  Ann's  sixpence  very  crooked. 
'  I  am  sure,'  added  she,  *  it  is  a  lucky  one,  for  it 
cured  me  of  a  very  bad  ague  last  spring,  by 
only  laying  it  nine  nights  under  my  pillow  with- 
out  speaking  a  word.    But  then  you  must  know 
what  gave  the  virtue  to  this  sixpence  was,  that 
it  had  belonged  to  three  young  men  of  the  name 
of  John ;  I  and  sure  I  had  work  enough  to  get 


it  But  true  it  is,  it  oertaioly  cured  ma.  It 
must  be  the  sixpence  you  know,  for  I  am  sore  I 
did  nothing  else  for  my  ague,  except  indeed 
taking  some  bitter  stuff  every  three  hours  which 
the  doctor  called  bark.  To  be  sure  I  lost  mv 
ague  soon  after  I  took  it,  but  I  am  certain  tt 
was  owing  to  the  crooked  sixpence,  and  not  to 
the  bark.  And  so,  good  woman,  you  may  come 
in,  if  you  will,  £ot  then  is  not  a  squl  in  the 
house  but  me.'  This  was  the  very  thing  Ra* 
chel  wanted  to  know,  and  very  glad  she  was  to 
learn  it. 

While  Sally  was  above  stairs  untying  her 
glove,  Rachel  slipped  in  to  the  parlour,  took  a 
small  silver  cup  from  the  baaufet,  and  clapped 
it  into  her  pocket     Sally  ran  down,  lamenting 
that  she  had  lost  her  sixpence,  which  she  verily 
believed  was  owing  to  her  having  put  it  into 
a  lefl  glove,  instead  of  a  right  one.    Rachel 
comforted  her  by  saying,  that  if  she  gave  her 
two  plain  ones  instead,  the  charm  would  work 
just  as  well.    Simple  Sally  thought  herself  hap- 
py  to  be  let  off  so  easily,  never  calculating  that 
a  smooth  shilling  was  worth  two  crooked  six- 
penoes.    But  this  skill  was  a  part  of  the  black 
art  in  which  Rachel  excelled.    She  took  the 
money  and  began  to  examine  the  lines  of  Sally's 
left  hand.    She  bit  her  withered  lip,  shook  her 
head,  and  bade  her  poor  dupe  beware  of  a  young 
man  who  had  black  hair.    *  No,  indeed,*  cried 
Sally,  all  in  a  fright,  *  you  mean  black  eyes,  for 
our  Jacob  has  got  brown  hair,  'tis  his  eyes  that 
are  black.'    *  That  is  the  very  thing  I  was  go- 
ing to  say,'  muttered  Rachel,  *  I  meant  eyes, 
though  I  said  hair,  for  I  know  his  hair  is  as 
brown  as  a  chesnut,  and  his  eyes  as  black  as  a 
sloe.'    *  So  they  are,  sure  enough,'  cried  Sally, 
*  how  in  the  world  could  you  know  that  V  for- 
gettin^f  that  she  herself  had  just  told  her  so. 
And  It  is  thus  that  these  hags  pick  out  of  the 
credulous  all  which  they  afterwards  pretend  to 
reveal  to  them.    *  O,  I  know  a  pretty  deal  more 
than  that,'  said  Rachel,  *  but  you  must  beware 
of  this  man.'     *  Why  so,'  cried  Sally,  with  great 
quickness:  *  Because,*  answered  Rachel,  *  you 
are  fated  to  marry  a  man  worth  a  hundred  of 
him,  who  has  blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  stoop 
in  the  shoulders.'     *No,  indeed,  but  I  can't,* 
said  Sally ;  '  I  have  promised  Jacob,  and  Jacob 
I  will  marry.*    *  You  cannot,  child,*  returned 
Rachel  in  a  solemn  tone  ;  *  it  is  out  of  your  pow- 
er,  you  are  fated  to  marry  the  gray  eyes  and 
light  hair.*     *■  Nav,  indeed,'  said  Sally,  sighing 
deeply, '  if  I  am  fated,  I  must ;  I  know  there's 
no  resisting  one's  fate.'    This  is  a  oo  nmon  cant 
with  poor  deluded  girls,  who  are  not  aware  that 
thev  themselves  make  their  fate  by  their  foll^, 
and  then  complain  there  is  no  resisting  it 

*  What  can  I  do  7*  said  Sally.  *  I  will  tell  you 
that,  too,*  said  Rachel.  *  You  must  take  a  walk 
next  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  church-yard,  and 
the  first  man  you  meet  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
large  poey  of  pinks  and  southern-wood  in  his 
bosom,  sitting  on  the  church-yard  wall,  about 
seven  o*clock,  he  will  be  the  man.'  *  Provided,' 
said  Sally,  much  disturbed,  *  that  he  has  grev 
eyes  and  stoops.'     *  O,  to  be  sure,*  said  Rachel, 

*  otherwise  it  is  not  the  right  man.'  *  Bat  if  I 
should  mistake,*  said  Sally, '  for  two  men  may 
happen  to  have  t  coat  and  ej^ea  of  the  same  co- 
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lour  7*  '  To  prevent  thaC  replied  Rachel,  *  if  it 
is  the  rijrht  man,  the  two  firiit  letten  of  his  name 
will  be  R.  P.  This  man  has  grot  money  beyond 
•ea.*  *  O,  I  do  not  ?alue  his  money,'  said  sally, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *  for  I  love  Jacob  better 
than  house  or  land ;  bat  if  I  am  fated  to  marry 
another,  I  can*t  help  it ;  you  know  there  is  no 
•Crngglin^  against  my  &te.* 

Poor  Sally  thought  of  nothing,  and  dreamt 
of  nothing  all  the  week  but  the  blue  coat  and  the 

Eay  eyes.  She  made  a  hundred  blunders  at 
r  work.  She  pat  her  rennet  into  the  butter- 
pan,  and  her  skimming-dish  into  the  cheese, 
tub.  She  gave  the  curds  to  the  hogs,  and  put 
the  whey  into  the  vats.  She  put  her  Uttle  knife 
3ut  of  her  pocket  for  fear  it  should  cut  love,  and 
would  not  stay  in  thd  kitchen  if  there  was  not 
an  even  number  of  people,  lest  it  should  break 
the  charm.  She  grew  cold  and  mysterious  in 
her  behaviour  to  faithful  Jacob,  whom  she  truly 
loved.^Bat  the  more  she  thought  of  the  fortune- 
teller,  the  more  she  was  convinced  that  brown 
hair  and  black  eyes  were  not  what  she  was 
fated  to  marry,  and  therefore,  though  she  trem- 
bled to  think  it,  Jacob  could  not  be  the  man. 

On  Sunday  she  was  too  uneasy  to  go  to 
church ;  fbr  poor  Sally  had  never  been  taught 
that  her  being  uneasy  was  only  a  fresh  reason 
why  she  ought  to  go  thither.    She  spent  the 
whole  afternoon  in  her  little  garret,  dressing  in 
all  her  best.    First  she  put  on  her  red  riband, 
which  she  had  bought  at  last  Lammas  fair :  then 
she  •recollected  that  red  was  an  unlucky  colour, 
and  changed  it  fbr  a  blue  riband,  tied  in  a  true 
lover's  knot;  but  suddenly  calling  to  mind  that 
poor  Jacob  had  bought  this  knot  for  her  of  a 
pedlar  at  the  door,  and  that  she  had  promised  to 
wear  it  for  his  sake,  her  heart  smote  her,  and 
she  laid  it  by,  sighing  to  think  she  was  not  fitted 
to  marry  the  man  who  had  given  it  to  her.^ 
When  she  had  looked  at  herself  twenty  times 
in  the  flass  (for  one  vain  action  always  brings 
on  anoOier)  she  set  off,  trembling  and  shaking 
every  step  she  went.    She  walked  eagerly  to- 
wards the  church-yard,  not  daring  to  look  to  the 
right  or  left,  fbr  fear  she  should  spy  Jacob,  who 
would  have  ofibred  to  walk  with  her,  and  so 
have  spoilt  all.    As  soon  as  she  came  within 
sight  of  the  wall,  she  spied  a  man  sitting  upon 
it :  Her  heart  beat  violently.    She  looked  again  ; 
but  alas !  the  stranger  not  only  had  on  a  black 
coat,  but  neither  hair  nor  eyes  answered  the 
description.    She  how  happened  to  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  church-clock,  and  found  she  was 
two  hours  before  her  time.    This  was  some 
eomfbrt    She  walked  away  and  got  rid  of  the 
two  hours  as  well  as  she  could,  paying  great  at- 
teation  not  to  walk  over  any  straws  which  lay 
across,  and  carefully  looking  to  see  if  there  were 
never  an  old  horse-shoe  in  the  way,  that  infal- 
lible symptom  of  good  fortune.    While  the  clock 
was  striking  seven,  she  returned  to  the  church- 
yard, and  O !  the  wonderful  power  of  fortune- 
tellers !  there  she  saw  him  !  there  sat  the  very 
man !  his  hair  as  light  as  flax,  his  eyes  as  blue 
as  butter-milk,  and  his  shoulders  as  round  as  a 
tub.    Every  tittle  agreed  to  the  very  nosegay  in 
his  waistcoat  button-hole.    At  first,  indeed,  she 
thought  it  had  been  sweetbriar,'and  glad  to  catch 
at  a  straw,  whiiperad  to  herself,  it  is  not  he, 


and  I  shall  marry  Jacob  still ;  but  on  looking 
again,  she  saw  it  was  southern-wood  plain 
enough,  and  that  of  course  all  was  over.  The 
man  accosted  her  with  some  very  nonsensical, 
but  too  acceptable,  compliments.  She  was  na- 
turally a  modest  girl,  and  but  fbr  Rachel's  wick- 
ed arts,  would  not  have  bad  courage  to  talk  with 
a  strange  man ;  but  how  could  she  resist  her 
fate  you  know?  Afler  a  little  discourse,  she 
asked  him,  with  a  trembling  heart,  what  might 
be  his  name  7  Robert  Price,  at  your  service,  was 
the  answer.  *  Robert  Price  !  that  is  R.  P.  as 
sure  as  I  am  alive,  and  the  fortune-teller  was  a 
witch !  It  is  all  out '  O  the  wonderful  art  of  for- 
tune-tellers !* 

The  little  sleep  she  had  4hat  night  was  dis- 
turbed with  dreams  of  graves,  and  ghosts,  and  fu- 
nerals, but  as  they  were  morning  dreams,  she 
knew  those  always  went  by  contraries,  and  that  a 
funeral  denoted  a  wedding.  Still  a  sigh  would 
now  and  then  heave,  to  think  that  in  that  wed- 
ding Jacob  would  have  no  part  Such  of  my 
readers  as  know  the  power  which  superstition 
has  over  the  weak  and  credulous  mind,  scarcely 
need  be  told,  that  poor  Sally's  unhappiness  was 
soon  completed.  She  forgot  all  her  vows  to 
Jacob;  she  at  once  forsook  an  honest  man  whom 
she  loved,  and  consented  to  marry  a  stranger, 
of  whom  she  knew  nothing,  from  a  ridicak>u8 
notion  that  she  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  de- 
cree which  she  had  it  not  in  her  power  to  resist. 
She  married  thb  Richard  Price,  the  strange 
gardener,  whom  she  soon  found  to  be  very 
worthless,  and  very  much  in  debt  He  had  no 
such  thing  as  *  money  beyond  sea,'  as  the  fbr- 
tune-teller  had  told  her ;  but  alas !  he  had  an 
other  wife  there. — He  got  immediate  possession 
of  Sally's  twenty  pounds.  Rachel  put  in  fbr 
her  share,  but  he  refused  to  give  her  a  farthing, 
and  bid  her  get  away  or  he  would  have  her 
taken  up  on  the  vagrant  act  He. soon  ran 
away  from  Sally,  leaving  her  to  bewail  her  own 
weakness ;  fbr  it  was  that  indeed,  and  not  any 
irresistible  fate,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
her  ruin.  To  complete  her  misery,  she  herself j 
was  suspected  of  having  stole  the  silver  cup 
which  Rachel  had  pocketed.  Her  master,  how- 
ever, would  not  prosecute  her,  as  she  was  fall 
ing  into  a  deep  decline,  and  she  died  in  a  few 
months  of  a  broken  heart,  a  sad  warning  to  all 
credulous  girls. 

•  Rachel,  whenever  she  got  near  home,  used  to 
drop  her  trade  of  fortune-telling,  and  only  dealt 
in  the  wares  of  her  basket  Mr.  Wilson,  the 
clergyman,  found  her  one  day  dealing  out  some 
very  wicked  ballads  to  some  children.  He  went 
up  with  a  view  to  give  her  a  reprimand ;  but  had 
no  sooner  b^run  his  exhortation  than  up  came 
a  constable,  followed  by  several  people^ — *  There 
she  is,  that  is  the  old  witch  who  tricked  my 
wifo  out  of  the  five  guineas,'  said  one  of  them, 
*Do  your  ofiice  constable,  seize  that  old  hag. 
She  may  tell  fortunes  and  find  pots  of  gold  in 
Taunton  jail,  for  there  she  will  have  nothing 
else  to  do  !*  This  was  that  very  farmer  Jenkins, 
whose  wifo  had  been  cheated  b^  Rachael  of  the 
five  guineas.  He  had  taken  pains  to  trace  her 
to  her  own  parish :  he  did  not  so  much  valde 
the  loss  of  the  money,  as  he  thought  it  was  a 
duty  he  owed  the  public  to  dea^  the  ootmtiy  of 
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ioch  yermin.  Mr.  Wilson  immediatolj  com- 
mitted  her.  She  took  her  trial  at  the  next  as- 
eizBS,  when  she  was  sentenced  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonmeot  In  the  mean  time,  the  pawn- 
broker to  whom  she  had  sold  the  silver  cup, 
which  she  had  stolen  from  poor  Sally's  master,  im- 
peached her;  and  as  the  robbery  was  fully  proved 
upon  Rachel,  she  was  sentenced  for  this  crime 
i6  Botany  Bay  ;  and  a  happy  day  it  was  for  the 
county  of  Somerset,  when  such  a  nuisance  was 
sent  out  of  it  She  was  transported  much  about 
the  same  time  that  her  husband  Giles  lost  his 
life  in  stealin^^  the  net  from  the  garden  wall,  as 
related  in  the  second  part  of  poaching  Giles. 

I  have  thou)(ht  it  my  duty  to  print  this  little 
history,  as  a  kind  of  warning  to  all  young  men 
and  maidens  not  to  have  any  thing  to  say  to 
cheaUf  impo8ior$^  cunning-women,  fortune-tel- 
lerSt  conjaror$,  and  interpreters  of  dream»»  Lis- 
ten  to  me,  your  true  friend,  when  I  assure  you 
that  God  never  reveals  to  weak  and  wicked  wo- 
men those  secret  designs  of  his  providence, 
which  no  human  wisdom  is  able  to  foresee.  To 
consult  these  ftlse  oracles  is  not  only  foolish, 
but  sinfuL    It  is  foolish,  because  they  are  them. 


selves  as  ignorant  as  those  whom  they  pretMid 
to  teach  :  and  is  sinful,  because  it  is  prying  into 
that  futurity  which  God,  in  mercy  as  well  as 
wisdom,  hides  from  men.  God  indeed  order$ 
all  things ;  but  when  you  have  a  mind  to  do  a 
foolish  Uiing,  do  not  fancy  you  are  fated  to  do 
it  This  is  tempting  Ptovidence,  and  not  trust- 
ing him.  It  is  indeed  charging  God  vaithfoUy, 
Prudence  is  his  gift,  and  you  obey  him  better 
when  yon  make  use  of  prudence,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  prayer,  than  when  you  madly  run 
into  ruin,  aud  think  you  are  only  submitting  to 
your  fate.  Never  fancy  that  you  are  compelled 
to  undo  yourself^  or  to  rush  upon  your  own  de. 
struotion,  in  compliance  with  any  supposed  fa. 
tality.  Never  believe  that  God  conceals  his  will 
from  a  sober  Christian  who  obeys  his  laws,  and 
reveals  it  to  a  vagabond  gypsy  who  runs  up  and 
dowtt' breaking  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man. 
King  Saul  never  consulted  the  witch  till  he  lefl 
off  serving  God.  The  Bible  will  direct  us  what 
to  do  better  than  any  conjurer,  and  there  are  no 
days  unlucky  but  tnose  which  we  make  so  by 
our  own  vanity,  sin,  and  folly. 


THOUGHTS 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  GREAT, 

TO  GENERAL  SOCIETY. 
*  You  are  the  makers  of  manners.* — Skakwpeare, 


To  a  large  and  honourable  class  of  the  com- 
munity, to  persons  considerable  in  reputation, 
important  by  their  condition  in  lifo,  and  com- 
mendable for  the  decency  of  general  conduct, 
these  slight  hints  are  respectfully  addressed. 
They  are  not  intended  as  a  satire  upon  vice,  or 
ridicule  upon  folly,  being  written  neither  for  the 
foolish  nor  the  vicious.  The  subject  is  too  se- 
rious  for  ridicule ;  and  those  to  whom  it  is  ad- 
dressed are  too  respectable  for  satire.  It  is  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  those  who,  | 
filling  the  higher  ranks  of  lifo,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  patterns,  by  which  the  manners  of 
Mis  rsst  of  jthp  world  are  to  be  fashioned. 

The  mass  of  mankind,  in  most  places,  and 
especially  in  those,  conditions  of  lifo  which  ez- 
empt  them  from  the  temptation  to  shameful 
vices,  is  perhaps  chiefly  composed  of  what  is 
commonly  termed  by  the  courtesy  of  the  world 
good  kind  of  people ;  for  persons  of  very  fisgitious 
wickedness  are  almost  as  rare  as  those  of  very 
eminent  piety.  To  the  latter  of  these,  admoni- 
tion were  impertinent ;  to  the  former  it  were 
superfluous.  These  remarks,  therefore^  are 
principally  written  with  a  view  to  those  persons 
of  rank  and  fortune  who  live  within  the  re- 
straints of  moral  obligation,  and  acknowledge 
the  truth,  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  who, 
if  in  certain  instances  they  allow  themselves 
in  practices  not  compatible  with  a  strict  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  seem  to  do  it  rather  from 
habit  and  want  of  refleotion,  than  either  from 
disbelief  of  its  doctrines,  or  contempt  of  its  pre- 
cepts. 


Inconsideration,  fashion,  and  the  world,  are 
three  confoderates  against  virtue,  with  whom 
even  good  kind  of  people  oflen  contrive  to  live 
on  excellent  terms;  and  the  fair  reputation 
which  may  be  obtained  by  a  complaisant  con. 
formity  to  the  prevailin^f  practice,  and  by  mere 
decorum  of  manners  without  a  strict  attention 
to  religious  principle,  is  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  rich  and  great  ^  There  is  some- 
thing  almost  irresistibly  seducing  in  the  conta. 
gion  of  ^neral  example  ;  hence  the  necessity  of 
Si  at  vigilance,  which  it  is  the  business  of  Chris- 
tianity  to  quicken  by  incessant  admonition,  and 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  world,  to  lay 
asleep  by  the  perpetual  opiates  of  ease  and  plea, 
sure. 

A  fair  reputation  is  among  the  laudable  ob. 
jects  of  human  ambition;  yet  even  this  really 
valuable  blessing  is  sometimes  converted  into  a 
snare,  by  inducing  a  treacherous  security  as 
soon  as  it  is  obtained  ;  and  by  leading  him  who 
is  too  anxious  about  obtaining  it  to  stop  short 
without  aiming  at  a  higher  motive  of  action. 
A  fatal  indolence  is  apt  to  creep  in  upon  the 
soul  when  it  has  once  acquired  the  good  opinion 
of  mankind,  if  the  acquisition  of  thai  good  opi- 
nion was  the  ultimate  end  of  its  endeavours. 
Pursuit  is  at  an  end  when  the  object  is  in  pos- 
session ;  for  he  is  not  likely  to  *  press  forward,' 
who  thinks  he  has  already  *  attained.*  The 
love  of  worldly  reputation,  and  the  desire  of 
God*s  favour,  have  this  specific  difference,  that 
in  the  latter,  the  possession  always  augments 
the  desire;  afid  the  spiritu^  nund  accounts 
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nothing  done  while  any  thing  remains  un- 
done. 

But  after  all,  a  fair  fame,  the  Rupport  of  num. 
hers,  and  the  flattering  concurrence  of  human 
opinion,  is^obviously  a  deceitful  dependence ;  for 
as  every  individual  must  die  for  himself^  and 
answer  for  himself,  both  these  imaginary  re- 
sources will  fail,  just  at  the  moment  when  they 
could  have  been  of  any  use.  A  good  reputation, 
even  without  internal  piety,  would  be  worth  ob- 
taining, if  the  tribunal  of  heaven  were  fashioned 
after  the  manner  of  human  courts  of  judicature. 
If  at  the  general  judgment  wo  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury  of  our  fellow  mortals,  it  would  be  but 
common  prudence  to  secure  their  favour  at  any 
price.  But  it  can  stand  us  in  little  stead  in  the 
great  day  of  deci.««ion,  it  being  the  consummation 
of  infinite  goodness  not  to  abandon  us  to  the 
mercy  of  each  other's  sentence ;  but  to  reserve 
us  for  his  final  judgment  who  knows  every  mo- 
tive of  every  action  :  who  will  make  strict  in- 
quisition  into  singleness  of  heart,  and  upright- 
ness of  intention;  in  whose  eyes  the  sincere 
prayer  of  powerless  benevolence  will  outweigh 
the  most  splendid  profession  or  the  most  daz- 
zling action. 

We  cannot  but  rejoice  in  every  degree  of  hu- 
man virtue  which  operates  favourably  on  society, 
whatever  be  the  motive,  or  whoever  be  the  actor ; 
and  we  should  gladly  commend  every  degreo 
of  goodness,  though  it  be  not  exactly  squared  by 
our  own  rules  and  notions.  Even  the  good  ac- 
tions of  such  persons  as  are  too  much  actuated 
by  a  regard  to  appearances,  are  not  without 
their  beneficial  effects.  The  righteousness  of 
those  who  occupy  this  middle  region  of  morality 
among  us,  certainly  exceed  the  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ;  for  they  are  not 
only  exact  in  ceremopials,  but  iii  many  respects 
fulfil  the  wei<r|itier  matters  of  law  and  con- 
science. Like  Herod,  they  often  *  hear  gladly,* 
and  *  do  many  things.*  Yet  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
be  thought  severe  in  remarking  that  in  general 
those  characters  in  the  New  Testament,  of 
whose  future  condition  no  very  comfortable  hope 
is  given,  seem  to  have  been  taken,  not  frOm  the 
profligate,  the  abandoned,  and  the  dishonourable; 
but  from  that  decent  class  commonly  described 
by  the  term  good  $ort  of  people^  that  mixed  kind 
of  character  in  which  virtue  appears,  if  it  do 
not  predominate.  The  young  ruler  was  certainly 
one  of  the  first  of  this  order ;  and  yet  we  are 
left  in  dark  uncertainty  as  to  his  final  allotment 
The  rich  man  who  built  him  barns  and  store- 
houses, and  only  proposed  (b  himself  the  full  en- 
joyment of  that  fortune,  which  we  do  not  hear 
was  unfairly  acquired,  might  have  been  for  all 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  a  very  good  sort  of 
man  ;  at  least  if  we  may  judge  of  him  by  mul- 
titudes who  live  precisely  for  the  same  purposes, 
and  yet  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  credit,  and  who 
are  rather  considered  as  objects  of  respect,  than 
of  censure.  His  plan,  like  theirs,  was  *  to  take 
his  ease,  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.* 

But  the  most  alarming  instance  is  that  of  the 
splendid  epicure,  who  was  clothed  in  purple  and 
fUie  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day. 
He  committed  no  enormities  that  have  been 
transmitted  to  ns ;  for  that  he  dined  well  and 
dressed  well,  ooald  hardly  incur  the  bitter  pe- 


nalty of  eternal  misery.  That  his  expenses 
were  suitable  to  his  station,  and  his  splendour 
proportioned  to  his  opulence,  does  not  exhibit 
one  objection  to  his  character.  Nor  are  we  told 
that  he  refused  the  crumbs  which  Lazarus  soli- 
cited.  And  yet  this  man  on  an  authority  which 
we  are  not  permitted  to  question,  is  represented, 
in  a  future  state,  as  lifting  up  his  eyes  being  in 
torments.  His  punishment  seems  to  have  been 
the  consequence  of  an  irreligious,  a  worldly 
spirit,  a  heart  corrupted  by  the  softness  and  de- 
lights of  life.  It  was  not  because  he  was  rich, 
but  because  he  trusted  in  riches ;  or,  if  even  he 
was  charitable,  his  charity  wanted  that  princi- 
pie  which  alone  could  sanctify  it  His  views 
terminated  here ;  this  world's  good,  and  this 
world's  applause,  were  the  motives  and  the  end 
of  his  actions.  He  fbrgot  God  ;  he  was  destitute 
of  piety ;  and  the  absence  of  this  great  and  first 
principle  of  human  actions  rendered  his  shining 
deeds,  however  they  might  be  admired  among 
men,  of  no  value  in  the  sight  of  Grod. 

There  is  no  error  more  common,  or  more  dan- 
gerous,  than  the  notion  that  an  unrestrained  in- 
dulgence of  pleasure,  and  an  unbounded  grati- 
fication of  the  appetites  is  generally  attended 
with  a  liberal,  humane,  and  merciful  temper. 
Nor  is  there  any  opinion  more  false  and  more 
fatal,  or  which  demands  to  be  more  steadily  eon- 
troverted,  than  that  libertinism  and  good-nature 
are  natural  and  necessary  associates.  For  after 
all  that  corrupt  poets,  and  more  corrupt  philoso- 
phers, have  told  us  of  the  blandishments  of  plea- 
sure,  aud  of  its  tendency  to  soften  the  temper 
and  humanize  the  affections,  it  is  certain,  that 
nothing  hardens  the  heart  like  excessive  and  un- 
bounded  luxury  ;  and  he  who  refuses  the  fewest 
gratifications  to  his  own  voluptuousness,  will 
generally  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  ten- 
derness for  the  wants  of  others.  In  one  reign 
the  cruelties  at  Rome  bore  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  dissoluteness  at  Ca  press.  And  in  another 
it  is  not  less  notorious  :  that  the  imperial  fiddler 
became  more  barbarous,  as  he  grew  more  pro- 
fligate. Prosperity,  says  the  Arabian  proverb, 
fills  the  heart  until  it  makes  it  hard ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  pits  and  snares  for  human  vir- 
tue are  those,  which  are  so  covered  over  with 
the  flowers  of  prosperous  fortune,  that  it  requires 
a  cautious  foot,  and  a  vigilant  eye,  to  escape 
them. 

Ananias  and  Sapphire,  were,  perhaps,  well 
esteemed  in  society  ;  for  it  was  enough  to  esta- 
blish a  very  considerable  reputation  to  sell  even 
part  of  their  possessions  for  religious  purposes : 
but  what  an  alarm  does  it  sound  to  hypocrisy, 
that,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  what  they 
broaght,  they  were  punished  for  what  they  kept 
back !  And  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  this  deceitful 
pair  are  not  the  only  one,  upon  whom  a  good 
action,  without  a  pure  intention,  has  drawn  down 
a  righteous  retribution. 

Outward  actions  are  the  surest,  and,  indeed, 
to  human  eyes  the  only  evidences  of  sincerity, 
but  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  motives  and  prin^ 
ciples.  The  Grospel  is  continually  referring  to 
the  heart,  as  the  source  of  good  ;  it  is  to  the  poor 
in  spirit,  fo  the  pure  in  heart,  that  the  divine 
blessing  is  annexed.  A  man  may  correct  many 
improper  practices,  and  refrain- flrom  many  im- 
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moral  actions,  from  merelj  human  motive* ;  but 
though  ibis  partial  amendment  ia  not  without 
its  usest  yet  this  is  only  attacking  symptoms, 
and  neglecting  the  mortal  disease.    But  to  sub* 
due  a  worldly  temper,  to  controul  irregular  de- 
sires, and  to  have  *  a  clean  heart,*  is  to  attack 
sin  in  its  strong  holds.     Totally  to  accomplish 
this,  is,  perhaps,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of 
human  perfection,  the  best  men  being  constantly 
humbled  to  find,  that  when  they  *  would  do  good, 
evil  is  present  with  them  ;*  but  to  attempt  it, 
with  an  humble  reliance  on  superior  aid,  is  so 
far  from  being  an  extravagant  or  romantic  flight 
of  Tirtue,  that  it  is  but  the  common  duty  of  every 
(Nrdinary  Christian.     And  this  perfection  is  not 
tlie  less  real,  because  it  is  a  point  which  seems 
constantly  to  recede  from  our  approaches,  just 
«s  the  sensible  horizon  recedes  from  ous  natural 
pye.  Our  highest  attainments,  instead  of  bring- 
ing us  *  to  the  mark,*  only  teach  us  that  the 
mark  is  at  a  greater  distance,  by  giving  us  more 
humbling  views  of  ourselves,  and  more  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  state  afler  which  we  are  la- 
bouring. — iThough  the  progress  towards  perfec- 
tion may  be  perpetual  in  this  world,  tlie  actual 
attainment  is  reserved  for  a  bettor.    And  this 
restless  desire  of  a  happiness  which  we  cannot 
fcach,  and  this  lively  idea  of  a  perfection  which 
we  cannot  attain,  are  among  the  many  argu- 
ments for  a  future  state,  which  seem  to  come 
little  short  of  demonstration.  The  humble  Chris- 
lion,  takes  refuge  under  the  deep  sense  of  his 
disappointments  and  defects,  in  this  consoling 
hope,  *  When  I  awake  up  afler  thy  likeness  I 
phall  b»  satisfied.* 

Let  me  not  here  be  misunderstood  as  under- 
valuing the  virtues  which  even  worldly  men 
may  possess.  I  am  charmed  with  humanity, 
generosity,  and  integrity,  in  whomsoever  they 
may  b6  found.  But  one  virtue  must  not  intrench 
apon  another.  Charity  most  not  supplant  faith. 
If  a  man  be  generous,  good-natured,  and  hu- 
mane, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  for  him  the 
tenderness  of  a  brother ;  but  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  be  irreligious,  intemperate,  or  profane,  who 
shall  dare  to  say  he  is  in  a  safe  state  ?  Good  hu- 
mour and  generous  sentiments,  will  always 
make  a  man  a  pleasant  acquaintance  ;  but  who 
shall  lower  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  to  ac 
commodate  them  to  the  conduct  of  men  ?  Who 
shall  bend  a  straight  rule  to  favour  a  crooked 
practice  ?  Who  shall  controvert  that  authority 
which  has  said,  that  voithout  koLinesn  no  man 
9hall  9ee  the  Lord  ? 

May  I  venture  to  be  a  little  paradoxical ;  and 
while  so  many  grave  persons  are  descanting  on 
the  mischiefs  of  vice,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  on  tlie  mischiefs  of  virtue,  or,  ratlier,  of 
that  shining  counterfeit,  whioh,  while  it  wants 
the  specific  gravity,  has  much  of  the  brightness 
of  sterling  worth  ?  Never,  perhaps,  did  any 
age  produce  more  beautiful  declamations  in 
praise  of  virtue  than  the  present ;  never  were 
more  polished  periods  rounded  in  honour  of  hu- 
manity. An  ancient  Pagan  would  imagine  that 
Astrea  bad  returned  to  take  up  her  abode  in  our 
metropolis;  a  primitive  Christian  would  con- 
clude that  *  righteousness  and  peaoe  had  there 
met  together.'  But  how  would  they  be  surprised 
lo  fiii4  that  the  ohligstion  to  these  duties  wts 


not  always  thought  binding,  not  ooly  on  the 
reader,  but  on  their  eloquent  encomiasts  them- 
selves. How  would  thoy  be  surprised  to  find 
that  universal  benevolence  may  subsist  with 
partial  injustice,  and  boundless  liberality  with 
sordid  selnshness !  that  a  man  may  seem  eager 
in  redressing  the  injuries  of  half  the  globe,  with- 
out descending  to  the  petty  detail  of  private  vir« 
tues :  and  burn  with  zeal  for  the  good  of  mil- 
lions he  never  saw,  while  he  is  spreading  vice 
and  ruin  through  the  little  circle  of  his  own  per- 
sonal influence ! 

When  the  general  texture  of  an  irregular  llio 
is  spangled  over  with  some  constitutional  pleas* 
ing  qualities ;  when  gaycty,  good  humour,  and 
a  Uioughtless  profusion  of  expense,  throw  a  lus. 
tre  round  the  faultiest  characters,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  common  observers  are  blinded  into  ad- 
miration; a  profuse  generosity  dazzles  them 
more  than  all  the  duties  of  the  decalogue.  But 
though  it  may  be  a  very  good  electioneering 
virtue,  yet  there  are  many  qualities  which  may 
obtain  popularity  among  men,  which  do  not  tend 
to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  It  is  somewhat 
strange  that  the  extravagance  of  the  great  should 
be  the  criterion  of  their  gixMlness  wiUi  those  very 
people  who  are  themselves  the  victims  to  this 
idol ;  for  the  prodigal  pays  no  debts  if  he  can 
help  it ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  instance  of  the 
danger  of  these  popular  virtues,  and  of  the  false 
judgments  of  men,  that  in  one  of  the  wittiest  and 
most  popular  comedies*  which  this  country  has 
ever  produced,  those  very  passages  which  exalt 
liberality,  and  turn  justice  into  ridicule,  were 
nightly  applauded  with  enthusiastic  rapture  by 
those  deluded  tradesmen,  whom,  perhaps  that 
very  sentiment  helped  to  keep  out  of  their 
money. 

There  is  another  sort  of  fashionable  charac- 
ter, whose  false  brightness  is  still  more  perni- 
cious,  by  casting  a  splendour  over  the  most  de- 
structive vices.  Corrupt  manners,  ruinous  ex- 
travagance, and  the  most  fktal  passion  for  play, 
are  sometimes  gilded  over  with  many  engaging 
acts  of  charity,  and  a  general  attention  and  re- 
spect to  the  ceremonials  of  religion.  But  this  is 
degrading  the  venerable  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  Christianity,  by  stamping  them  on  a 
baser  metal  than  they  were  ever  intended  to  im- 
press. The  young  and  gay  shelter  themselves 
under  such  examples,  and  scruple  the  less  to 
adopt  the  bad  parts  of  such  mixed  characters, 
when  they  see  that  a  loose  and  negligent,  not  to 
say  immoral  conduct,  is  so  compatible  with  a 
religious  profession. 

But  I  digress  from  my  intention ;  for  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  address  to  take  notice  of  any 
actions  which  the  common  consent  of  mankind 
has  determined  to  be  wrong  :  but  of  such  chiefly 
as  are  practised  by  the  sober,  the  decent,  and 
the  regular ;  and  to  drop  a  few  hints  on  such 
less  obvious  offences  as  are,  in  general. 

Safe  from  tUe  bar,  the  pulpit,  and  the  throne. 

Nor  will  the  bounds  which  I  have  prescribed 
myself  allow  of  my  wandering  into  a  wide  and 
general  field  of  observation. 

The  idea  of  the  present  slight  perfbrmaDoe 
was  suggested  by  reading  the  king's  late  excel* 
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lent  procUroatioii  iguitft  ifreUffion  and  immo- 
rality.* Uuder  the  shelter  of  bo  high  a  sanction, 
it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  press  on  the  hearts 
of  the  better  disposed,  snch  obser^anoes  as  seem 
to  be  generally  overlooked,  and  to  remark  sach 
offences  as  commonly  elade  censure,  because 
ther  are  not  commonly  thought  censurable. 

It  is  obviops  to  all  pious  persons,  that  that 
branch  of  the  divine  law,  against  which  the  bet- 
ter kind  of  people  trespass  with  the  least  scruple, 
is  the  fourth  commandment.  Many  who  would 
shudder  at  the  violation  of  the  other  nine,  seem 
without  ceremony  to  expunge  this  from  the  Di- 
vine code ;  but  by  what  authority  they  do  this,  has 
never  been  explained.  The  christian  legislator 
does  not  seem  to  have  abridged  the  command, 
ments :  and  thete  is  no  subsequent  authority  so 
much  as  pretended  to  by  Protestants. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  take  notice  of  such 
flagrant  offences  as  lie  open  to  the  cognizance 
of  higher  tribunals ;  or  to  pollute  this  paper  with 
descanting  on  the  holders  of  card  aseemblies  on 
Sundays ;  the  frequenters  of  taverns  and  gaming 
houses ;  the  printers  of  Sunday  newspapers ;  the 
proprietors  of  Sunday  Stage-coaches;  and  others 
who  openly  insult  the  laws  of  the  land ;  laws 
which  will  always  be  held  sacred  by  good  sub- 
jects, even  were  not  the  law  of  God  antecedent 
to  them. 

Many  of  the  order  whom  I  here  address  are 
persons  of  the  tenderest  humanity,  and  not  only 
wish  well  to  the  interests  of  virtue,  but  are  fa- 
vourably disposed  to  advance  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion ;  nay,  would  be  extremely  startled  at  not 
bein^  thought  sincerely  religious ;  yet  from  in- 
consideration,  want  of  time,  want  of  self-exami- 
nation,  want  of  a  just  sense  of  the  high  require- 
ments of  the  Divine  law,  want  of  suspecting  the 
decekfulness  of  the  human  heart,  sometimes 
allow  themselves  in  inattentions  and  negligences 
which  materially  hSeci  their  own  safety,  and 
the  comfort  of  others. — While  an  animated  spirit 
of  charity  seems  to  be  kindled  among  us  :  while 
there  is  a  general  disposition  to  instruct  the  ig- 
norant, and  to  reform  the  vicious ;  we  cannot 
"help  regretting  that  these  amiable  exertions 
should  be  counteracted,  in  some  degree,  by 
practices  of  a  directly  opposite  tendency ;  tri- 
fling in  their  appearance,  but  serious  in  their 
effects. 

There  are  still  among  us  petty  domestic  evils, 
which  seemed  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  re- 
dress. There  is  an  aggrieved  body  of  men  in 
our  very  capital,  whose  spiritual  hardships  seem 
scarcely  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration,  I 
mean  the  hair  dressers  on  whom 

The  Sunday  shines,  no  day  of  rest  to  them. 

Is  there  not  a  peculiar  degree  of  unkindnees 
in  exercising  such  cruelty  on  the  souls  of  men, 
whose  whole  lives  are  employed  in  embellishing 
our  persons  ?  And  is  it  quite  oonoeivable  how 
a  lady's  oonscienee  is  able  to  make  such  nice 
distinctions  that  she  would  be  shocked  at  the 
idea  of  sending  for  her  mantuamakerf  or  milli- 

*  This  tract  was  written  soon  after  the  institution  of 
the  society  for  enforcing  the  icing's  proclamation  asaiust 
vice  and  irreligion. 

t  It  is  feared  that  since  these  pages  were  written  tbs 
scruple  of  sending  for  either  is  much  dimlaistod. 
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ner,  her  cmrpentar  or  mason,  on  a  Sunday,  while 
she  makes  no  scruple  regularly  to  employ  a 
hair-dresser  7 

Is  it  not  almost  ridiculous  to  observe  the  zeal 
we  have  for  doing  good  at  a  distance,  while  we 
neglect  the  little,  obvious,  every-day,  domestic 
duties  which  should  seem  to  solicit  our  imme- 
diate  attention  7  But  an  action  ever  so  right 
and  praise-worthy  whioh  is  only  to  be  perimli- 
cally  performed,  at  distant  intervals,  is  less  bnr- 
thensome  to  corrupt  nature,  than  an  undeviating 
attention  to  such  small,  constant  right  habits  as 
are  hostile  to  our  natural  indolence,  and  would 
be  perpetually  vexing  and  disturbing  our  self- 
love.  The  weak  heart  indulges  its  infirmitv,  by 
allowing  itself  intermediate  omissions,  and  ha- 
bitual neglects  of  duty ;  reposing  itself  for  safety, 
on  regolur  but  remote  returns  of  stated  perform- 
ances. It  is  less  trouble  to  subscribe  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts,  than  to 
have  daily  prayers  in  our  own  families,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  there  are  multitudes  of  weU- 
meaning  people  who  would  gladly  contribute  to 
a  mission  of  Christianity  to  Japan  or  Otaheite, 
to  whom  it  never  occurred  that  the  hair-dresser, 
whom  they  are  every  Sunday  detaining  from 
church  has  a  soul  to  be  saved;  that  the  law  of 
the  land  co-operates  with  the  law  of  God,  to  for- 
bid their  employing  him ;  and  that  they  have  no 
right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  this  portion  of 
his  time.  The  poor  man,  himself,  perhaps,  dares 
not  remonstrate,  for  fear  he  should  be  deprived 
of  his  employment  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  If 
there  were  no  other  objection  to  a  pleasurable 
Sunday  among  the  great  and  affluent,  methinks 
this  single  one  mijrht  operate :  would  not  a  de- 
vout heart  be  unwiuing  to  rob  a  fellow  creature 
of  his  time  for  devotion,  or  a  humane  one  of  his 
hour  of  rest  7  *  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bour, therefore  love  is  the  ftdfilling  of  the  law.* 

It  is  strange  that  there  should  he  so  little  con- 
sistency in  human  conduct,  that  the  same  per- 
sons should  gladly  contribute  to  spread  the  light 
of  Christianity  in  another  hemisphere ;  while, 
by  their  example,  they  actually  obstruct  the  pre 
gress  of  it  at  home.  But  it  is,  I  doubt  not,  much 
oflener  owing  to  the  imperceptible  influence  of 
custom  and  habit,  than  to  a  decided  ill  intention. 
Besides,  it  may  he  in  morals  as  it  is  in  optics^ 
the  eye  and  the  object  may  come  too  close  to 
each  other,  to  answer  the  end  of  vision.  There 
are  certain  faults  which  press  too  near  our  self- 
love  to  be  even  perceptible  to  us. 

The  petty  mischief  of  what  is  called  card  mo. 
ney  is  so  assimilated  to  our  habits,  and  interwo- 
ven  with  our  family  arrangements,  that  even 
many  of  the  prudent  and  virtuous  no  longer 
consider  it  as  a  worm  which  is  feeding  on  the 
vitals  of  domestic  virtue.  How  many  poor 
youtha,  after  having  been  trained  in  a  wholesome 
dread  of  idleness  and  gaming,  when  they  are 
sent  abroad  into  the  world,  are  astonished  to 
find  that  part  of  the  wages  of  the  servant  is  to 
be  paid  by  his  furnishing  the  implements  of  di- 
version  for  the  guests  of  the  master.  Thus  food 
servants  are  a  commodity  which  has  long  been 
diminishing  by  an  elaborate  system.  The  more 
sober  the  family,  the  fbwer  attractions  it  must 
necessarily  have  ;  fbr  these  servants  will  natu^ 
rally  quit  a  place,  however  excellent,  where  there 
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b  no  plfty«  for  one  where  there  is  some ;  and  a 
&inily  where  there  is  but  little,  for  one  where 
there  is  much.  Thus  if  the  advantage  of  the 
dependent  is  to  increase  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the 
dissipation  of  his  employer,  what  encouragement 
b  left  for  valuable  servants,  or  what  prospect 
remains  of  securing  valuable  servants  for  sober 
minded  families  7 

It  will  be  said  that  so  small  an  evil  is  scarcely 
worth  insisting  on.  But  a  small  fault  which  is 
become  a  part  of  a  system,  in  time  establishes 
an  error  into  a  principle.  And  that  remon- 
Btrance  which  should  induce  people  to  abolish 
one  Vrong  habit,  or  pluck  out  one  rooted  error, 
however  trifling,  would  be  of  more  real  use  than 
the  most  eloquent  declamation  against  vice  in 
general.  To  take  out  only  one  thorn  from  a 
suffering  patient,  is  more  beneficial  to  him  than 
the  most  elaborate  disquisition  on  the  pain  he  b 
suffering  from  the  thorns  which  remam« 

It  should  be  held  as  an  eternal  truth,  that 
what  b  morally  wrong  can  never  be  politically 
right  It  would  be  arguing  great  ignorance  of 
human  nature,  and  exacting  a  very  rigorous  de« 
gree  of  virtue  from  a  person  of  vulgar  sentiments 
to  expect  that  he  should  wbh  well  to  the  inte. 
rests  of  sobriety,  or  heartily  desire  the  decrease 
of  dissipation,  while  the  growth  of  it  is  made  so 
profitable  to  himself.  It  is  requiring  loo  much 
to  make  the  temptation  so  forcible  where  the 
power  of  resbtance  b  so  weak.  To  hold  out  to 
a  poor  fellow  the  strong  seduction  of  interest, 
and  yet  to  expect  he  will  retain  the  same  in- 
flexible principle,  is  to  expect  from  an  illiterate 
servant  an  Mevation  of  virtue,  which  has  not 
always  been  found  even  in  statesmen  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  enter  into  any  ani. 
madversion  on  the  subject  of  play  itself.  But 
may  we  not  ask  without  offence,  if  it  be  per- 
fectly right  to  introduce  any  money  arising  from 
or  connected  with  it,  into  a  part  of  regular  fa- 
mily economy  7  Is  it  not  giving  an  air  of  sys- 
tem to  diversion,  which  does  not  seem  entirely 
of  a  piece  with  the  other  orderly  practices  of 
man^  discreet  families  where  this  odd  traffic  is 
carried  on  7  Would  not  our  ancestors,  who 
seem  to  have  understood  economy  and  magnifi- 
cence too,  at  least  as  well  as  their  desc  ndants, 
have  b^en  scandalized  bad  it  been  proposed  t/> 
them  to  incorporate  play  so  intimately  with  the 
texture  of  their  domestic  arrangements,  as  that 
it  should  make  part  of  their  plan  !  And  would 
they  have  thought  it  a  very  dignified  practice 
not  to  have  paid  themselves  for  the  amusements 
of  their  own  houses ;  but  to  have  invited  their 
friends  to  an  entertainment  of  which  the  guests 
were  to  defray  part  of  the  expense  7 

Let  me  suppose  a  case :  what  appearance 
would  it  have,  if  every  gentleman  who  has  par- 
taken  of  the  social  entertainment  of  a  friend^s 
table,  were  afler  dinner,  expected  by  the  butler, 
to  leave  a  piece  of  money  under  his  plate  to  pay 
for  his  wine  7  Do  not  common  sense,  hospitality, 
friendship,  and  liberal  feelings  revolt  at  the  bare 
suggestion  of  such  a  project  7  Yet  there  is  in 
effect  as  little  hospitality,  as  little  friendship, 
and  as  little  liberality  in  being  obliged  to  pay 
lor  the  cards  as  for  the  wine  ;  both  equally  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  entertainment. 


It  b  hardly  too  ludicrous  to  add,  that  seeing 
how  thb  point  has  been  carried  in  favour  of  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  (and  it  descends  down 
to  the  lowest  footman,)  we  need  not  despair  of 
seeing  the  butler  insist  on  being  allowed  to  fur- 
nish the  wine,  fblr  which  he  shall  compel  the 
guests  to  pay  with  the  same  high  interest  with 
which  they  now  pay  for  the  cards.  It  will  seem 
odd  at  first,  but  silsrwards  we  shall  think  no 
more  about  it,  to  see  him,  during  dinner,  noting 
down  those  who  drink  the  more  costly  wines, 
that  they  may  be  taxed  double.  And  it  will 
sound  whimsical  at  fini^  to  hear  the  butler  give 
his  master  notice  that  he  must  quit  his  place, 
because  the  company  have  drank  a  little  wine. 
This  only  sounds  ridiculous,  while  the  leaving 
a  place  through  deficiency  of  card  money  sounds 
reasonable,  because  we  are  accustomed  to  the 
one,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  become  fashionable. 

The  extinction  of  thb  favourite  perquisite 
would  at  first  be  considered  as  a  violent  innova- 
tion. All  reformations  seem  formidable  before 
they  are  attempted.  The  custom  of  oaib,  *  which 
gave  corruption  broader  wings  to  fly,'  was  sup- 
posed to  be  invincible.  Yet  how  soon  did  a 
general  concurrence  exterminate  it !  Had  any 
one  foretold  twenty  years  ago,  that'  in  a  very 
short  space,  near  haif  a  million  of  pilfering, 
swearing.  Sabbath-breaking  children,  should  be 
rescued  from  the  streets,  and  brought  into  ha- 
bits of  sobriety  and  virtue,  should  we  not  have 
undertaken  that  the  cleansing  stream  of  reli- 
gious  instruction  should  thus  l^  poured  through 
the  Augean  stable  of  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
in  some  measure  wash  away  its  grossest  impu- 
rities 7 

The  servant  would  probably  complain  of  the 
annihilation  of  this  gainful  custom :  but  the 
master  vvould  find  his  account  in  indemnifying 
the  loss ;  for  he  in  his  turn  would  be  released 
from  the  preposterous  contribution  to  the  wages 
of  other  men's  servants.  If  in  a  family  of  over- 
grown  dissipation  the  stated  addition  should  not 
be  found  equivalent  to  the  relinquished  perqui- 
site,  the  servant  must  heroically  submit  to  Ihe 
disadvantageous  commutation  for  the  public 
good.  And  afler  all  it  would  be  no  very  serious 
grievance  if  his  reduced  income  should  not  then 
exceed  that  of  the  chaplain.  It  will  still  at  least 
exceed  that  of  many  a  deserving  gentleman, 
bred  to  liberal  learning,  whose  feelings  that 
learning  has  refined  to  a  painful  acuteness,  and 
who  is  witnering  away  in  hopeless  penury  with 
a  large  family,  on  a  curacy,  but  little  surpassing 
the  wages  of  a  livery  servant  ^    ^ 

The  same  principle  in  human  nature  by  which 
the  nabob,  the  contractor,  and  others,  by  a  sud- 
den influx  of  unaccustomed  wealth,  become  vo- 
luptuous, extravagant,  and  insolent,  seldom  fails 
to  produce  the  same  effect  on  persons  in  these 
humbler  stations,  when  rsised  from  infbrior 
places,  to  the  sudden  afi[luence  of  these  gainful 
ones.  Increased  profligacy  on  a  sudden  swell 
of  fortune  is  commonly  followed  by  desperate 
methods  to  improve  the  circumstances  when  im- 
paired by  the  improvidence  attending  unaccus- 
tomed prosperity. 

There  Is  another  domestic  practice  which  it 
is  almost  idle  to  mention,  because  it  b  so  diffi- 
cult to  redress,  since  such  b  the  present  itato 
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of  eoeiety,  that  even  tiie  ooBsoientious  think 
themMlves  obliged  to  ooncor  in  it  That  inffe- 
nuity  which  could  derifle  some  effectual  substi- 
tote  for  the  daily  and  hourlv  lie  of  Not  at  home^ 
would  deserve  well  of  society.  Why  will  not 
eome  of  those  illustrious  ladies  who  lead  in  the 
fashionable  world  invent  some  phrsse  which 
shall  equally  rescue  from  destruction  the  time 
of  the  master  and  the  veracity  of  the  servant  ? 
Some  new  and  appropriate  expression,  the  not 
adoptin||r  which  should  be  blended  with  the  stig- 
ma of  vulgarity,  might  accomplish  that  which 
the  charp^e  of  its  being  inmuMral  has  failed  to 
accomplish. 

The  expediency  of  the  denial  itself,  no  one 
will  dispute,  who  has  a  just  idea  of  the  value  of 
time.  Some  scrupulous  persons  so  very  much 
dispute  the  lawfulness  of  making  their  servant's 
tongue  the  medium  of  any  kind  of  falsehood,  as 
to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  rather  to  lay 
themselves  open  to  the  irruption  of  every  idle 
invader,  who  sallies  out  on  morning  visits  bent 
on  the  destruction  of  business  and  Sie  annihila- 
tion of  study.  People  of  very  strict  integrity 
lament  that  this  practice  induces  a  general  spi- 
rit of  lying,  mixes  itself  with  the  habit,  and  by 
a  quality,  the  reverse  of  an  alterative,  gradually 
ludermines  the  moral  constitution.  Others  on 
the  contrary  assert,  that  it  is  one  of  those  lies 
of  convention,  no  more  intended  to  deceive  than 
the  dear  $ir  at  the  beginning,  or  your  humble 
tenant  at  the  close  of  a  letter  to  a  person  who 
is  not  dear  to  you,  and  to  whom  you  owe  no  sub- 
jection. There  is,  however,  this  very  material 
difference,  that  if  the  first  be  a  falsehood,  you 
do  not  convey  it  by  proxy :  You  use  it  yourself, 
and  you  use  it  to  one  who  sets  no  more  value  on 
your  words  than  you  intended  he  should ;  and 
who  shows  you  he  does  not,  by  using  the  same 
stated  phrase  in  return,  in  addressing  you,  for 
whom  he  cares  as  little.  Here  the  words  pass 
for  no  more  than  they  are  worth. 

The  ill  effect  of  the  custom  we  are  lamenting 
may  be  traced  in  marking  the  gradual  initiation 
of  an  unpractised  country  servant  And  who 
has  not  felt  for  his  virtuous  distress,  when  he 
has  been  ordered  to  call  back  a  more  favoured 
visitant,  whom  he  had  just  sent  away  with  the 
assurance  that  his  lady  was  not  at  home  7  Who 
has  not  seen  his  suppressed  indignation  at  being 
obliged  to  beoome  himself  the  detector  of  that 
falsehood  of  which  he  had  been  before  the  in- 
strument 7  But  a  little  practice,  and  a  repetition 
of  reproof  for  even  daring  to  look  honest,  soon 
euros  this  fault,  especially  as  he  is  sure  to  be 
commended  in  proporiinn  to  the  increased  firm- 
ness of  his  voice,  and  the  steadiness  of  his  coun- 
tenance. 

If  this  evil,  petty  as  it  may  seem  to  be,  be 
really  without  a  remedy ;  if  the  state  of  society 
be  such  that  it  cannot  be  redressed,  let  us  not 
be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  that  a  servant 
will  equivocate  in  small  instances,  and  not  in 
great  ones.  To  hope  that  he  will  always  lie  for 
vour  convenience,  and  never  for  his  own,  is  per- 
haps expecting  more  from  human  nature  in  a 
low  and  uncmtivated  state  than  we  have  any 
right  to  expect  Nor  should  the  master  look  for 
undeviating  and  perfect  rectitude  from  his  ser- 
vant, in  whom  the  principle  of  veracity  is  daily 


and  hourly  weakened  in  oonfbrmity  to  his  own 
command. 

Let  us  bring  home  the  case  to  ourselves,  the 
only  fair  way  of  determining  in  all  cases  of  con- 
science. Suppose  we  had  established  it  into  a 
system  to  allow  ourselves  regularly  to  lie  on  one 
certain  given  subject,  every  day ;  while  we  con- 
tinued to  value  ourselves  on  the  most  undeviat- 
ing adherence  to  truth  on  every  other  point 
Who  shall  say,  that  at  the  end  of  one  year's  to- 
lerable and  systematic  lying,  on  this  individual 
subject,  we  should  continue  to  look  upon  false- 
hood in  general  with  the  same  abhorrence  we 
did,  when  we  first  entered  upon  this  partial  ex- 
ercise of  it 

There  is  an  evil  newly  crept  into  polished  so- 
ciety, and  it  comes  under  a  mask  so  specious, 
that  they  who  are  allured  bv  it,  come  not  sel- 
dom under  the  description  of  good  oort  of  people. 
I  allude  to  Sundat-oonckrts.  Many  who  would 
be  startled  at  a  profane  or  even  a  light  amuse- 
ment, allow  themselves  to  fancy  that  the  name 
of  sacred  music  sanctifies  the  diversion.  But  if 
those  more  favoured  beings,  whom  Providence 
enables  to  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  do  not 
make  these  petty  renunciations  of  their  own 
ways,  and  their  own  pleasure,  what  criterion 
have  we  by  which  to  judge  of  their  sincerity  7 
For  as  the  goodness  of  Providence  has  exempted 
them  from  painful  occupations,  they  have  nei- 
ther labour  from  which  to  rest,  nor  business 
from  which  to  refrain.  A  little  abstinence  from 
pleasure  is  the  only  valid  evidence  they  have  to 
give  of  their  obedience  to  the  divine  precept. 

I  know  with  what  indignant  scorn  this  re- 
mark will,  by  many,  be  received :  I  know  that 
much  will  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  sanctity 
of  this  amusement  I  shall  be  told  that  the  words 
are,  many  of  them,  extracted  from  the  Bible, 
and  that  the  composition  is  the  divine  Handel's. 
But  were  the  angel  Gabriel  the  poet,  the  arch- 
angel Michael  the  composer,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb  the  subject,  it  would  not  abrogate  that 
statute  of  the  Most  High,  which  has  said,  *  Thou 
shalt  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day,  and  thy  ssrvant, 
and  thy  cattle,  shall  do  no  manner  of  work.' 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  hallelujahs  of  heaven 
would  make  no  moral  music  to  the  ear  of  a  con- 
scientious person,  while  he  reflected  that  multi- 
tudes of  servants  are  through  his  means  wait- 
ing in  the  street,  exposed  to  every  temptation  ; 
engaged,  perhaps,  in  profane  swearing,  and  idle, 
if  not  dissolute  conversation,  and  tiie  very  cattle 
are  deprived  of  that  rest  which  the  tender  mercy 
of  God  was  graciously  pleased,  by  an  astonish- 
ing condescension,  to  include  in  the  command- 
ment. 

But  I  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  so  far 
concede  as  to  allow  of  the  innocence  and  even 
piety  of  Sunday-concerts :  I  will  suppose  (what, 
however,  does  not  oflen  happen)  that  no  unhal- 
lowed strains  are  ever  introduced ;  I  will  admit 
that  some  attend  these  concerts  with  a  view  to 
cultivate  devout  affections ;  that  they  cherish  the 
serious  impressions  excited  by  the  music,  and 
retire  in  such  a  frame  of  spirit  as  convinces 
them  that  the  heart  was  touched  while  the  ear 
was  gratified :  nay, '  I  would  grant,  if  such  a 
concession  would  be  accepted,  Uiat  the  intervals 
were  filled  up  with  ooovenation,  *  whereby  one 
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may  edifj  anoClier  :*  yet  all  these  good  effeets, 
allowing  them  really  to  ha?e  been  {wodaoed, 
will  not  reoMTe  the  invincible  objection  of  an 
■▼IL  KXAMFLK ;  and  what  liberal  spirit  would  re. 
fuee  any  reasonable  sacrifice  of  its  own  pleasure 
to  so  important  a  motive  ?  Your  servants  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  a  concert  as  a  se- 
cular diversion ;  if  you,  therefore,  continue  it 
on  a  Sunday,  wUl  not  they  also  expect  to  be  in- 
dulged on  that  day  with  their  common  amuse- 
ments? Saint  Paul,  who  was  a  very  liberal 
thinker,  believed  it  prudent  to  make  frequent 
sacrifices  of  things  indifferent  in  themselves. 
He  was  willing  to  deny  himself  a  harmless  and 
lawful  gratification,  even  as  long  as  the  Vforid 
etoodf  rather  than  shock  the  tender  consciences 
of  men  of  less  understanding.  Where  a  prac 
tice  is  neither  good  nor  evil  m  iteelf,  it  is  both 
discreet  and  generous  to  avoid  it,  if  it  can  be  at- 
tended with  any  possible  danger  to  minds  leas 
enlightened,  and  to  faith  less  confirmed. 

But  religion  apart,  I  have  sometimes  wonder- 
ed that  people  do  not  yield  to  the  temptation  that 
is  held  out  to  them,  of  abstaining  from  diver- 
sions one  day  in  seven,  upon  motives  of  n^ere 
human  policy ;  as  voluptuaries  sometimes  fast, 
to  give  a  keener  relish  to  the  delights  of  the 
next  repast :  for  pleasure,  like  an  over-fed  lamp, 
is  extinguished  by  the  excess  of  its  own  ali- 
ment :  not  to  say  that  the  instrument  of  our 
gratification  is  oflen  converted  into  our  bane. 
Anacreon  was  choaked  by  a  grape  stone.  The 
lovers  of  pleasure  are  not  always  prudent,  even 
upon  their  own  principles ;  for  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  world  would  afford  much  more  real  sa- 
tisfaction than  it  does,  if  we  did  not  press,  and 
torture,  and  strain  it,  in  order  to  make  it  yield 
what  it  does  not  contain.  Much  good,  and 
much  pleasure,  it  does  liberally  bestow ;  but  no 
labour  or  art,  can  extract  from  it  that  elixir  of 
peace,  that  divine  essence  of  content,  which  it  is 
not  in  its  nature  to  produce.  There  is  good 
sense  in  searching  into  every  blessing  for  its 
hidden  properties ;  but  it  is  folly  to  ransack,  and 
plunder  it  for  such  properties  as  the  experience 
of  all  ages  tells  us  are  foreign  to  it-  We  ex- 
haust the  world  of  its  pleasures,  and  then  la- 
ment that  it  is  empty :  we  wring  those  pleasures 
to  the  very  dregs,  and  then  complain  that  they 
are  vapid.  We  erroneously  seek  in  the  world 
for  that  peace  which  we  are  repealedly  told  is 
not  to  be  found  in  it  While  we  neglect  to  seek 
it  in  Him  who  has  expressly  told  us  that  otir 
happiness  depends  on  hie  having  overcome  the 
world. — *  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I 
give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  gioeth  give  I 
unto  you.* 

I  shall,  probably,  be  accused  of  a  very  narrow 
and  fanatical  spirit  in  animadverting  on  a  prac- 
tice so  little  suspected  of  harm  as  the  frequent- 
ing of  public  walks  and  gardens  on  a  Sunday ; 
and  certainly  there  cannot  be  an  amusement 
more  entirely  harmless  in  itself.  But  I  must 
appeal  to  the  honest  testimony  of  our  own  hearts, 
if  the  effect  be  favourable  to  seriousness.  Do 
we  commonly  retire  f¥om  these  places  with  the 
Impressions  which  were  made  on  us  at  church, 
in  their  foil  force  7  We  entered  these  sprightly 
scenes,  perhaps  with  a  strong  remaining  tine* 
tore  of  that  devout  spirit  which  the  public  wor- 


ship had  infused  into  the  mmd :  hot  have  w 
not  felt  it  gradually  diminish?  Have  not  our 
powers  of  resistance  grown  insensibly  weaker? 
Has  not  the  gayety  of  the  scene  converted,  as  it 
were,  aigument  into  allusion?  The  doctrines, 
which  in  the  morning  appeared  the  sober  dic- 
tates of  reason,  now  seem  unreasonably  rigid, 
and  truths,  which  were  then  thought  incontro- 
vertible, now  appear  impertinent  To  answer 
objections  is  much  easier  than  to  withstand  al- 
lurements.  The  understanding  may  controvert 
a  startling  proposition  with  less  difficulty  than 
the  sliding  heart  can  resist  the  infection  of  se- 
ducing eayety.  To  oppose  a  cold  and  specula- 
tive fiutn  to  the  enchantment  of  present  plea- 
sure, is  to  fight  with  inadequate  weapons ;  it  is 
resisting  arms  with  rules;  it  is  comba[ting  temp- 
tation with  an  idea.  Whereas,  he  who  engages 
in  the  christian  warfare,  will  fiind  that  his  chief 
strength  consists  in  knowing  that  he  is  very 
weak ;  his  progress  will  depend  on  his  convic- 
tion that  he  is  every  hour  liable  to  ffo  back ;  his 
success,  on  the  persuasion  of  his  fulibility ;  his 
safety,  on  the  assurance  that  to  retreat  from 
danger  is  his  highest  glory,  and  to  decline  the 
combat  his  truest  courage. 

Whatever  indisposes  the  mind  for  the  duty 
of  any  particular  season,  though  it  assume  ever 
so  innocent  a  form,  cannot  be  perfectly  right 
If  the  heart  be  laid  open  to  the  incursion  of 
vain  imaginations,  and  worldly  thoughts,  it 
matters  little  by  what  gate  the  enemy  entered. 
If  the  effect  be  injurious,  the  cause  cannot  be 
quite  harmless.  It  is  the  perfidious  property  of 
certain  pleasures,  that  though  they  seem  not  to 
have  the  smallest  harm  in  Uieraselves,  they  im- 
perceptibly indi^Miee  the  mind  to  every  thing 
that  is  good. 

Many  readers  will  be  apt  to  produce  against  all 
this  preciseness,  that  hackneyed  remark  which 
one  is  tired  of  hearing,  that  Sunday  diversions 
are  allowed  publicly  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries,  as  well  in  those  professing  the  reform- 
ed religion,  as  popery.  But  thb  corruptions 
of  one  part  of  the  protestant  world  are  no 
reasonable  justification  of  the  evil  practices  of 
another.  £rror  and  infirmity  can  never  be  pro- 
per objects  of  imitation.  It  is  still  a  remnant 
of  the  old  leaven ;  and  as  to  pleading  the  prac- 
tice of  Roman  catholic  countries,  one  blushes  to 
hear  an  enlightened  protestant  justifying  him- 
self by  examples  drawn  from  that  benighted  re. 
ligton,  whose  sanctions  we  should  in  any  other 
instance  be  ashamed  to  plead. 

Besides,  though  I  am  far  from  vindicating 
the  amusements  permitted  on  Sundays  in  fc 
reign  countries,  by  allowing  that  established 
custom  and  long  prescription  have  the  privilege 
of  conferring  ri^ht ;  yel  foreigners  may,  at  least, 
plead  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  toe  conni- 
vance of  the  law  :  while  in  this  country,  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  established  usage,  concurring 
with  still  higher  motives,  give  a  sort  of  venera- 
ble  sanction  to  religious  observances,  the  breach 
of  which  will  be  always  more  liable  to  miscon- 
struction  than  in  countries  where  so  many  ma 
tives  do  not  concur  in  its  support 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  those  who  neglect  a 
strict  observatbn  of  the  Lord*s  day  are  remiss 
in  the  performanoo  of  all  their  other  dutiea 
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flioagfa  thcrv  thoold  bear  in  mind  that  the  ob- 
■enrance  of  their  other  duties  is  no  atonement 
for  the  neglect  of  this ;  I  will  however  venture 
to  affirm,  that  all  whom  I  have  remarked  con- 
Botentioosly  to  observe  this  day  from  right  mo- 
tives, have  been  uniformly  attentive  to  their  ge- 
neral conduct  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  and  good  men,*  that  Christianity  will  stand 
or  foil,  as  this  day  is  neglected  or  observed. 
Sunday  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Christian  Palla- 
dium ;  and  the  city  of  God  will  never  be  totally 
taken  by  the  enemy  till  the  observance  of  .that 
be  quite  kxt  Every  sincere  soldier  of  the  great 
Captain  of  our  Salvation  must,  therefore,  exert 
himself  in  its  defence,  if  ever  he  would  preserve 
the  divine  Fort  of  Revelation  against  the  oon- 
foderated  attacks  of  the  world  and  the  devil. 

I  shall  proceed  to  enumerate  a  fow  of  the 
many  causes  which  seem  to  impede  well-dis- 
posed  people  in  the  progress  of  religion.  None 
perhaps  contributes  more  to  it  than  that  cold, 
prudential  caution  against  the  folly  of  aiming 
at  perfection^  so  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the 
worldly  wise.  *■  We  must  take  the  world,'  sa^ 
they,  *  as  we  find  it,  reformation  is  not  our  busi- 
ness, and  we  are  commanded  not  to  be  righte- 
ous overmuch.*  A  text  by  the  way  enurely 
misunderstood  and  perverted  by  people  of  this 
sort.  But  these  admonitions  are  contrary  to 
every  maxim  in  human  affairs.  In  arts  and 
lettersf  the  most  consummate  models  are  held 
out  to  imitation.  We  never  hear  any  body 
eautioned  against  becoming  too  wise,  too  learn- 
ed, or  too  rich.  Activity  in  business  is  account- 
ed commendable ;  in  friendship  it  is  amiable ; 
in  ambition  it  is  laudable.  The  highest  exer. 
tions  of  industry  are  commended ;  the  finest 
energies  of  genius  are  admired.  In  all  the 
periuiing  concerns  of  earthly  things,  zeal  is  ex- 
tolled as  exhibiting  marks  of  a  sprightly  temper 
and  a  vigorous  mind !  Strange !  that  to  be  *'for- 
vent  in  spirit,*  should  only  be  dishonourable  in 
that  single  instance  which  should  seem  to  de- 
mand  unremitting  diligence,  and  unextinguish- 
able  warmth. 

But  after  all,  is  an  excessive  and  intemperate 
leal  the  eammon  vice  of  the  times  ?  Is  there  any 
very  imminent  danger  that  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  ^reat  should  transport  them  to  dangerous 
and  inconvenient  excesses  ?  Are  our  young  men 
of  fashion  so  very  much  led  away  by  the  for- 
Toars  of  piety,  that  they  require  to  have  their 
imaginations  tamed  and  their  ardours  cooled 

*  The  testimony  of  one  lawyer,  will,  perhapi,  be  leai 
saspectad  than  tbat  of  many  priests.  'I  bave  ever 
found/  says  tbe  great  lonl  chief  Justice  Hale,  *  by  a 
strict  and  dilifent  obsenration,  that  a  due  obsenranoe  of 
tbe  duty  of  Sunday  has  ever  bad  Joined  to  it  a  blessing 
upon  the  rest  of  rav  time ;  and  the  week  tbat  has  been 
so  begun  has  been  Messed  and  prosperous  to  me :  and, 
on  tbe  other  side,  whan  I  bave  been  negligent  of  the 
duties  of  this  day,  tlie  rest  of  the  week  has  toen  unsue- 
eeesful  and  unbappv  to  my  own  secular  employments. 
Bo  that  I  could  easily  make  an  estimate  of  my  suoceases 
the  week  following,  by  the  manner  of  my  passing  this 
day.  And  1  do  not  write  this  lightly  but  by  long  and 
sound  experience.*— Sir  Matthew  IlaW$  Wvrkt. 

t  When  Pliny  the  younger  was  accused  of  despising 
the  degenerate  eloquence  of  his  own  age,  and  of  the  va- 
nity of  aspiring  at  perfection  in  oratory,  and  of  endea- 
vouring to  become  toe  rival  of  Cicero ;  instead  of  deny- 
ing tbe  charge,  he  exclaimed  with  a  noble  s^rit,  •  I 
think  it  the  height  of  folly  not  alwajrs  to  propose  to  my- 
self lbs  nost  poribet  ol^ea  of  imitation.* 


I  by  the  freezing  maxims  of  worldly  wisdom  7 
Is  the  spirit  of  the  age  so  wry  much  inclined  to 
catch  and  communicate  (he  fire  of  devotion,  as 
to  require  to  be  damped  by  admonition,  or  ex- 
tinguisned  by  ridicule?  When  the  inimitable 
Cervantes  attacked  the  wild  notions  and  ro- 
mantic ideas  which  misled  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  did  wisely,  because  he  combated  an 
actually  existing  evil :  but  in  this  latter  end  of 
the  18th  century,  there  seems  to  be  little  more 
occasion,  (among  persons  of  rank,  I  mean)  of 
cautions  against  enthusiasm  than  against  chival- 
ry ;  and  he  who  declaims  against  religious  ex- 
cesses in  the  company  of  well-bred  people  shows 
himself  to  be  as  little  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  times  in  which  he  lives,  as  he 
would  do  who  should  think  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
write  another  Don  Qoixotte. 

Among  tbe  devices  dangerous  to  our  moral 
safety,  certain  favourite  and  specious  maxims 
are  not  the  least  successful,  as  they  carry  with 
them  an  imposing  air  of  indulgent  candour,  and 
always  seem  to  1^  on  the  popular  side  of  good 
nature.  Of  the  most  obvious  of  these  is,  that 
method  of  reconciling  the  conscience  to  prac- 
tices not  decidedly  wicked,  and  yet  not  scrupu- 
lously right  by  the  qualifying  phrase,  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  ii,  I  am  mistaken  if  more  inno- 
cent persons  do  not  inflame  their  apiritaal  reck- 
oning by  this  treacherous  apology  than  by  al- 
moat  any  other  means.  Few  are  systematically, 
or  premeditatedly  wicked,  or  propose  to  them- 
selves, at  first,  more  than  such  small  indulgences 
as  they  are  persuaded  hatte  no  harm  in  them* 
But  this  latitude  is  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
enlarged.  As  the  expression  is  vasue  and  in- 
determinate ;  as  the  darkest  shade  of  virtue,  and 
the  brightest  shade  of  vice,  melt  into  no  very 
incongruous  colouring ;  as  the  bounds  between 
good  and  evil  are  not  always  so  precisely  defined 
but  that  he  who  ventures  to  the  confines  of  the 
one,  will  find  himself  on  tbe  borders  of  the 
other ;  every  one  furnishes  his  own  definition ; 
every  one  extends  the  supposed  limits  a  little 
farther ;  till  the  bounds  which  fence  in,  per- 
mitted fW>m  unlawful  pleasures,  are  gradually 
broken  down  and  the  marks  which  separated 
them  imperceptibly  xlestroyed. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  alarming  symp« 
toms  of  the  degeneracy  of  morale  in  the  present 
day,  that  the  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong 
are  almoet  swept  away  in  polite  conversation.^ 
The  most  grave  offences  are  often  named  with 
cool  indifference ;  the  most  shameful  profligacy 
with  affected  tenderness  and  indulgent  tolera- 
tion.  The  substituticm  of  the  word  gallantry 
for  that  crime  which  stabs  domestic  happiness 
and  coniugal  virtue,  is  one  of  the  most  danger* 
ousof  all  Use  modern  abuses  of  language.  Atro- 
cious deeds  should  never  be  called  by  gentle 
names.  This  must  certainly  contribute  more 
than  any  thing  to  diminish  the  horror  of  vice  in 
the  rising  generation.  That  our  passions  should 
be  too  often  engaged  on  the  side  of  error,  we 
may  look  for  the  cause,  though  not  for  the  vin- 
dication, in  the  unresisted  propensities  of  our 
constitution :  but  that  our  reaeon  should  ever  be 
exerted  in  its  favour,  that  our  eonvereation 
should  ever  be  taught  to  palliate  it,  that  our 
judgment  should  ever  look  on  with  indiiiereDce, 
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that  oar  tongues  -  ihonld  ever  be  emf^oyed  to 
oonfband  the  eternal  diatiociions  of  rig^ht  and 
wrong  ;  this  has  no  shadow  of  excuse  :  because 
this  can  pretend  to  no  foundation  in  nature,  no 
apology  in  temptation,  no  palliative  in  passion. 

However  defective,  therefore,  our  practice 
may  be ;  however  we  may  be  allured  by  seduc 
tion  or  precipitated  by  passion,  let  us  beware  of 
lowering  the  standard  of  right.  This  induces 
an  imperceptible  corruption  into  the  heart,  stag- 
nates the  noblest  principles  of  action,  irrecover- 
ablv  debases  the  sense  of  moral  and  religious 
obligation,  and  prevents  us  from  living  up  to  the 
height  of  our  nature,  because  it  prevents  us  from 
knowing  its  poiwible  elevation.  It  cuts  off  all 
communication  with  virtue,  and  almost. prevents 
the  possibility  of  a  return  to  it.  If  we  do  not 
rise  as  high  as  we  aim,  we  shall  rise  the  higher 
for  having  aimed  at  a  loily  mark :  but  where  the 
ftULC  is  low,  the  practice  cannot  be  high,  though 
the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  not  proportion- 
ably  true. 

Nothing  more  benumbs  the  exertions  of  ar- 
dent youthful  virtue  than  the  cruel  sneer  which 
worldly  prudence  bestows  on  active  goodness, 
and  the  cool  derision  it  expresses  at  tbe  defeat 
of  a  benevolent  scheme,  of  which  malice,  rather 
than  penetration,  had  foreseen  the  failure.  Alas! 
there  is  little  need  of  any  such  discouragements. 
The  world  is  a  climate  which  too  naturally  chills 
a  glowing  generosity,  and  contracts  an  expand- 
ed heart  The  zeal  of  the  most  sanguine  is  but 
too  apt  to  oool,  and  the  activity  of  the  most  dili- 
gent, to  slacken  of  itself :  and  the  disappoint- 
ments which  benevolence  encounters  in  the 
failure  of  her  best  concerted  projects,  and  the 
frequent  depravity  of  the  most  chosen  objects  of 
her  bonnty,  would  soon  dry  up  the  amplest 
streams  of  charity,  were  they  not  fed  by  the 
living  fountain  of  religious  principle. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject  with- 
out animadverting  on  the  too  prompt  alacrity, 
even  of  worthy  people,  to  disseminate,  in  public 
and  general  conversation,  instances  of  their  un- 
successful attempts  to  do  good.  I  never  hear 
a  charity  sermon  begun  to  be  related  in  mixed 
coropanv  that  I  do  not  tremble  for  the  catas- 
trophe,  lest  it  should  exhibit  some  mortifying 
disappointment,  which  may  deter  the  inexpe- 
rienced  from  running  any  generous  hazards,  and 
excite  harsh  suspicions,  at  an  age  when  it  is 
less  dishonourable  to  meet  with  a  few  casual 
hurts,  and  transient  injuries,  than  to  go  cased 
in  the  cumbersome  and  impenetrable  armour  of 
distrust.  The  liberal  should  be  particularly 
cautious  how  they  furnish  the  avaricious  with 
creditable  pretences  for  saving  their  money, 
since  all  the  instances  of  the  mortifications  the  hu- 
mane meet  with  are  carefully  treasured  up,  and 
added  to  the  armoury  of  the  covetous  man*s  ar- 
guments, and  never  fail  to  be  produced  by  him 
as  defensive  weapons,  upon  every  fresh  attack 
on  his  heart  or  his  purse. 

Bat  I  am  willing  to  hope  that  that  nncharita- 
bleneas  which  we  so  often  meet  with  in  persons 
of  advanced  years,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  a 
heart  naturally  hard.  Misanthropy  is  very 
o(\en  nothing  bat  abused  sensibility.  Long  ha- 
bits of  the  world,  and  a  melancholy  conviction 
Imw  little  food  he  has  been  aUe  to  do  in  it,  bar. 


den  many  a  tender-hearted  person.  Thd  milk 
of  human  kindness  becomes  soured  by  repeated 
acts  of  ingratitude.  This  commonly  induces  an 
indifference  to  the  well-being  of  others,  from  « 
hopelessness  of  adding  to  the  stock  of  human 
virtue  and  human  happiness.  This  uncomfort- 
able  disease  is  very  fond  of  spreading  its  own 
contagion,  which  is  a  cruelty  to  the  health  o^ 
young  and  uninfected  virtue.  For  this  distem- 
per, generated  by  a  too  sanguine  dispositicHif 
and  grown  chronical  from  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, fVom  having  rated  worldly  generosity  too 
highly*  there  is  but  one  remedy,  or  rather  one 
prevention :  and  this  is  a  genuine  principle  of 
piety.  He  who  is  once  convinced  that  he  is  to 
assist  his  fellow  creatures,  because  it  is  the  will 
of  God ;  he  who  is  persuaded  that  his  forgiving 
his  fellow-servant  the  hundred  pence,  is  a  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  remission  of  his  own  ten 
thousand  talents,  will  soon  get  above  all  nneasi 
ness  when  the  consequence  does  not  answer  hie 
expectation.  He  will  soon  become  only  anxious 
to  do  his  duty,  humbly  committinir  events  to 
higher  hands.  Disappointments  will  then  only 
serve  to  refine  his  motives,  and  purify  his  virtue* 
His  charity  will  then  beeome  a  sacrifice  with 
which  God  is  well  pleased !  His  affections  will 
be  more  spiritualized,  and  his  devotions  mor» 
intense.  Nothing  short  of  such  a  courageon» 
piety  growing  on  the  stock  of  Christian  princi- 
pie,  can  preserve  a  heart  hackneyed  in  the  world 
from  relaxed  diligence  or  criminal  despair. 

People  in  general  are  not  aware  of  the  mis* 
chief  of  judging  of  the  righteousness  of  any  ac* 
tion  by  its  prosperity,  or  of  the  excellence  of 
any  institution  by  the  abuse  of  it. 

We  must  never  proportion  our  exertions  to 
our  success,  bat  to  our  duty.  If  every  laudable 
undertaking  were  to  be  dropped  because  it  foiled 
in  some  cases,  or  was  abused  in  others,  there 
would  not  be  left  an  alms-house,  a  charity -school, 
or  an  hospital  in  the  land.  If  every  right  prac- 
tice were  to  be  discontinued  because  it  had  been: 
found  not  to  be  successful  in  every  instance,  and 
if  every  right  principle  were  rejected  because 
it  had  not  been  operative  in  all  cases,  this  false 
reasoning  pushed  to  the  extreme,  might  at  last 
be  brought  as  an  argument  for  shutting  up  our 
churches,  and  burning  our  Bibles. 

But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  proud  and 
arrogant  discretion  which  ridicules,  as  Utopian 
and  romantic  every  generous  project  of  the  ac- 
tive and  the  liberal ;  so  there  is  on  the  other,  a 
sort  of  popular  bounty  which  arrogates  to  itself 
the  exclusive  name  of  feelings  and  rejects  with 
disdain  the  influence  of  an  higher  principle.  I 
am  far  from  intending  to  deprecate  this  humane 
and  exquisitely  tender  sentiment  which  the  be- 
nefioent  Author  of  our  nature  gave  as,  as  a  sti- 
mulus to  remove  the  distresses  of  the  others,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  our  own  uneasiness.  I  would 
only  observe  that  where  not  strengthened  by 
superior  motives,  it  is  a  casual  and  precarious 
instrument  of  good,  and  ceases  to  operate,  ex- 
cept in  the  immediate  presence,  and  within  the 
audible  cry  of  misery.  This  sort  of  feeling  for- 
gets  that  any  calamity  exists  which  is  out  of  it* 
own  sight ;  and  though  it  would  empty  its  purse 
for  such  an  occasional  object  as  rouses  transient 
sensibility,  yet  it  seldom  makes  any  slated  pro* 
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▼iaion  fyt  miseries,  which  are  not  the  less  real 
becaoee  thej  do  not  obtrude  upon  the  sight,  and 
awaken  the  tenderness  of  immediate  sympathy. 
This  is  a  mechanical  charity,  which  requires 
springs  and  wheels  to  set  it  a  going ;  whereas 
real  Christian  charity  does  not  wait  to  be  acted 
upon  by  impressions  and  impulses. 

Another  cause  which  very  much  intimidates 
well-disposed  people,  is  their  terror  lest  the  cha- 
racter of  piety  should  derogate  from  their  repu- 
tation as  men  of  sense.  Every  man  of  the  world 
naturally  arrogates  to  himself  the  superiority  of 
understanding  over  every  religious  man.  He, 
therefore,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  set  a 
high  value  on  his  intellectual  powers,  must  have 
made  very  considerable  advances  in  piety  be- 
fore  he  can  acquire  a  magnanimoofl  indifference 
to  this  usurped  superiority  of  another  :  before 
he  can  submit  to  the  parsimonious  allotment  of 
wit  and  learning,  which  is  assigned  him  by  the 
supercilious  hand  of  worldly  wisdom.  But  this 
attack  upon  his  pride  will  faie  no  bad  touchstone 
of  his  sincerity.  If  his  advances  have  not  been 
so  considerable,  then  by  an  hypocrisy  of  the 
least  common  kind,  he  will  be  industrious  to 
appear  less  good  than  he  really  is,  lest  the  de- 
tection of  his  serious  propensities  should  draw 
on  him  the  imputation  of  ordinary  parts  or  lo]r 
attainments.  But  the  danger  is,  that  while  he 
is  too  sedulously  intent  on  maintaining  his  pre- 
tensions as  an  ingenious  man,  his  claims  to 
piety  should  daily  become  weaker.  That  which 
IS  long  suppressed  is  too  frequently  extin- 
guished. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  more  plainly  discovers  the 
faint  impression  which  religion  has  really  made 
upon  our  hearts,  than  this  disinclination,  even 
of  good  people,  to  serious  conversation.  Let  me 
not  be  misunderstood ;  I  do  not  mean  the  wran- 
gle  of  debate ;  I  do  not  mean  the  gall  of  contro- 
versy ;  T  do  not  mean  the  fiery  strife  of  o/rintons, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  less  favourable  to 
good  nature,  good  manners,  or  good  society. 
But  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  it  was  not  thought 
ill-bred  and  indiscreet  that  the  escapes  of  the 
tongue  should  now  and  then  betray  the  *  abun- 
dance of  the  heart  ;*  that  when  such  subjects 
are  casually  introduced,  a  discouraging  cold- 
ness did  not  instantly  take  place  of  that  sprightly 
animation  of  countenance  which  made  common 
topics  interesting.  If  these  *  outward  and  visi. 
bio  signs  were  unequivocal,  we  should  form  but 
moderate  ideas  of  the  *  inward  and  spiritual 
grace.*  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  such  sub- 
jects  were  not  thought  dull  merely  because  they 
are  good ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  they  had 
the  common  chance  of  fair  discussion  ;  and  that 
parts  and  learning  were  not  ashamed  to  exert 
themselves  on  occasions  where  both  might  a  p. 
pear  to  so  much  advantage.  If  the  heart  were 
really  interested,  could  the  affections  forbear 
now  and  then  to  break  out  into  language  7  Art- 
its,  physicians,  merchants,  lawyers,  and  scho- 
lars keep  up  the  spirit  of  their  professions  by 
mutual  intercourse.  New  liorhts  are  struck  out, 
improvements  arc  suggested,  emulation  is  kin- 
died,  love  of  the  object  is  inflamed,  mistakes  of 
the  judgment  are  rectified,  and  desire  of  excel- 
lence  is  excited  by  ooromunication.  And  is  piety 
alone  lo  rery  easy  of  acquisition,  so  very  natu- 


ral to  our  corrupt  hearts,  as  to  require  none  ot 
the  helps  which  are  indispensable  on  all  other 
subjects  ?  Travellers,  who  are  to  visit  any  par- 
ticular country,  are  full  of  earnest  inquiry,  and 
diligent  research  ;  they  think  nothing  indiffer- 
ent by  which  their  future  pleasure  or  advantage 
may  be  affected.  Every  hint  which  may  pro- 
cure  them  any  information,  or  caution  them 
against  any  danger,  is  thankfully  received  ;  and 
all  this,  because  they  are  really  in  eameitt  in 
their  preparation  for  this  journey  ;  and  do  f^tlly 
believe^  not  only  that  there  is  such  a  country,  but 
that  they  themselves  have  a  personal  individual 
interest  in  the  good  or  evil  which  may  be  found 
in  it. 

A  farther  danger  to  good  kind  of  people  seems 
to  arise  from  a  mistaken  idea,  that  only  great 
and  actual  sins  are  to  be  guarded  against. 
Whereas,  in  effect,  temptations  to  the  grosser 
sins  do  not  so  frequently  occur  to  those  who  are 
hedged  in  by  the  blessings  of  affluence,  by  a  re 
gard  to  reputation  and  the  care  of  health  ;  while 
sins  of  omission  make  up,  perhaps,  the  most  for- 
midable part  oT  their  catalogue  of  offences.  These 
generally  supply  in  numl^r  what  they  want  in 
weight,  and  are  the  more  dangerous  for  being 
little  ostensible.  They  continue  to  be  repeated 
with  less  regret,  because  the  remembrance  of 
their  predecessors  does  not,  like  the  remem- 
brance of  formal,  actual  crimes,  assume  a  body 
and  a  shape,  and  terrify  by  the  impression  of 
particular  scenes  and  circumstances.  While 
the  memory  of  transacted  evil  haunts  a  tender 
conscience  by  perpetual  apparition;  omitted 
duty,  having  no  local  or  personal  existence,  4iot 
being  recorded  by  standing  acts  and  deeds,  and 
dates,  and  having  no  distinct  image  to  which 
the  mind  may  recur,  sinks  into  quiet  oblivion, 
without  deeply  wounding  the  conscience,  or 
tormenting  the  imagination.  These  omissions 
were,  perhaps,  among  the  'secret  sins,*  from 
which  the  royal  penitent  so  earnestly  desired  to 
be  cleansed  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious 
consideration,  that  these  are  the  offences  against 
which  the  Gospel  pronounces  some  of  its  very 
alarming  denunciations.  It  is  not  less  against 
negative  than  against  actual  evil,  that  affection- 
ate exhortation,  lively  remonstrance,  and  point- 
ed parable,  are  exhausted.  It  is  against  the 
tree  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  lamp  which  had  no 
oil,  the  miprofitable  servant  who  made  no  use  of 
his  talent,  that  the  severe  sentence  is  denounced; 
as  well  as  against  corrupt  fruit,  bad  oil,  and  ta- 
lents ill  employed.  We  are  led  to  believe,  from 
the  same  high  authority,  that  omitted  duties 
and  neglected  opportunities,  will  furnish  no  in- 
considerable  portion  of  our  future  condemnation. 
A  very  awful  part  of  the  decision,  in  the  great 
day  of  account,  seems  to  be  reserved  merely  for 
carelessness,  omissions,  and  negatives.  Ye  gave 
me  NO  meat ;  ye  gave  roe  no  drink  ;  ye  took  me 
NOT  in  ;  ye  visited  me  not.  On  the  punishment 
attending  positive  crimes,  as  being  more  natu- 
rally obvious,  it  was  not,  perhaps,  thought  so 
necessary  to  insist. 

Another  cause,  which  still  further  impedes 
the  reception  of  Religion  even  among  the  well- 
disposed,  is,  that  garment  of  sadness  in  which 
people  delight  to  suppose  her  dressed ;  and  that 
iif^  of  hard  austerity,  and  pining  abstinence, 
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which  ih»y  pretend  she  enjoine  on  her  disciplet. 
And  it  were  well  if  this  were  onl^  the  misre- 
presentation  of  her  declared  enemies ;  bat  an- 
nappily,  it  is  the  too  frequent  misconception  of 
her  injudicious  friends.  But  such  an  over- 
eharged  picture  is  not  more  unamiable  than  it 
is  unlike ;  for  I  will  Tentare  to  affirm,  that  reli- 
gfion,  with  all  her  beaatiful  and  becoming  sancti- 
ty, imposes  fewer  sacrifices,  not  only  of  rational, 
but  of  pleasurable  enjoyment,  than  the  uncon- 
trolled dominion  of  any  one  vice.  Her  service 
is  not  only  safety  hereafter,  but  freedom  here. 
She  is  not  so  tyrannizing  as  appetite,  so  exact- 
ing  as  the  world,  nor  so  despotic  as  fashion.  Let 
as  try  the  case  by  a  parallel,  and  examine  it, 
not  as  affecting  our  virtue  but  our  pleasure. 
Does  Religion  forbid  the  cheerful  enjoyments  of 
life  as  rigorously  as  Avarice  forbids  them  ?  Does 
she  require  such  sacrifices  of  our  ease  as  Ambi- 
tion, or  such  renunciation  of  our  quiet  as  Pride  7 
Does  Devotion  murder  sleep  like  Dissipation  7 
Does  she  destroy  health  like  Intemperance  7 
Does  she  annihilate  Fortune  like  Gaming  7  Does 
she  embitter  Life  like  Discord ;  or  abridge  it 
like  Duelling  7  Does  Religion  impose  more  vi- 
gilance than  Suspicion  ?  or  inflict  half  as  many 
mortifications  as  Vanity  7  Vice  has  her  mar- 
tyrs :  and  the  most  austere  and  self-denying 
Ascetic  (who  mistakes  the  genius  of  Christianity 
almost  as  much  as  her  enemies  mistake  it)  never 
tormented  himself  with  such  cruel  and  causeless 
severity  as  that  with  which  Envy  lacerates  her 
unhappy  votaries.  Worldly  honour  obliges  us 
to  be  at  the  trouble  of  resenting  injuries ;  and 
worldly  prudence  obliges  us  to  ^  at  the  expense 
of  litigating  about  them  :  but  Religion  spares  us 
the  inconvenience  of  the  one,  and  the  cost  of  the 
other,  by  the  summary  command  to  forgive ; 
and  by  this  injunction  she  consults  our  happi- 
ness no  less  than  our  virtue,  for  the  torment  of 
constantly  hating  any  one  must  be,  at  least, 
equal  to  the  sin  of  it  And  resentment  is  an 
evil  so  costly  to  our  peace  that  we  should  find  it 
more  cheap  to  forgive  even  were  it  not  more 
right  If  this  estimate  be  fairly  made,  then  is 
the  balance  clearly  on  the  side  of  Religion,  even 
in  the  article  of  pleasure. 

It  is  an  infirmity  not  uncommon  to  good  kind 
iff  people^  to  comfort  themselves  that  they  are 
living  in  the  exercise  of  some  one  natural  good 
quality,  and  to  make  a  religious  merit  of  a  con- 
stitutional happiness.  They  have  also  a  strong 
propensity  to  separate  what  God  has  joined,  be- 
lief  and  practice ;  the  creed  and  the  command- 
ments; actions  and  motives;  moral  duty  and 
religions  obedience.  Whereas,  you  will  hardly 
find,  in  all  the  new  Testament,  a  moral,  or  a  so- 
cial virtue,  that  is  not  hedged  in  by  some  reli- 
gious injunction :  scarcely  a  good  action  enjoined 
towards  others,  but  it  is  connected  with  some 
exhortation  to  personal  purity.  Ail  the  charities 
of  benevolence  are,  in  general,  so  agreeable  to 
the  natural  make  of  the  heart,  that  it  is  a  very 
tender  mercy  of  God  to  have  made  that  a  duty, 
which,  to  finer  spirits  would  have  been  irresisti- 
ble as  an  inclination,  and  to  have  annexed  the 
highest  future  reward  to  the  greatest  present 
pleasure*  But  in  order  to  five  a  religious  sanc- 
tion to  a  social  virtue,  the  duty  of  *  visiting  the 
fiitherless  and  widow  in  their  afiliction/  is  inso- 


pu^bly  attached  to  the  difficult  and  self-denying 
injunction  of*  keeping  ourselves  unspotted  from 
the  world.*  This  adjunct  is  the  more  needful, 
as  many  are  apt  to  make  a  kind  of  moral  com- 
mutation,  and  to  allow  themselves  so  much 
pleasure  in  exchange  for  so  much  charity.  But 
one  good  quality  can  never  stand  proxy  fbr  an« 
other.  The  Christian  virtues  derive  their  high- 
est lustre  from  association :  they  have  such  a 
spirit  of  society,  that  they  are  weak  and  imper- 
fect when  solitary  ;  their  radiance  is  brightened 
by  an  intermingling  of  their  beams,  and  their 
natural  strength  multiplied  by  their  alliance 
with  each  other. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  gwtd  sort  of  people 
sometimes  use  religion  as  Die  voluptuous  use 
physic.  As  the  latter  employ  medicine  to  make 
health  agree  with  luxury,  the  former  consider 
religion  as  a  medium  to  reconcile  peace  of  con- 
science with  a  life  of  pleasure.  But  no  moral 
chemistry  can  blend  natural  contradictions.  In 
all  such  unnatural  mixtures  the  world  will  still 
be  uppermost,  and  religion  will  disdain  to  coa- 
lesce with  its  antipathy. 

Let  roe  not  be  suspected  of  intending  to  insi' 
nuate  that  religion  encourages  men  to  fly  from 
society,  and  hide  themselves  in  solitudes ;  to  re- 
nounce the  generous  and  important  duties  of 
active  life  for  the  visionary,  cold,  and  fruitless 
virtues  of  an  hermitage  or  a  cloister.  No :  the 
mischief  arises  not  from  our  living  in  the  world, 
but  from  the  world  living  in  us ;  occupying  our 
hearts,  and  monopolizing  our  afiections.  ActicMi 
is  the  life  of  virtue ;  and  the  world  is  the  theatre 
of  action.  Perhape  some  of  the  most  perfect 
patterns  of  human  conduct  may  be  found  in  the 
most  public  stations,  and  among  the  busiest  or- 
ders of  mankind.  It  is,  indeed,  a  scene  of  trial, 
but  the  glory  of  the  triumph  is  proportioned 
to  the  peril  of  the  conflict  A  sense  of  danger 
quickens  circumspection,  and  makes  virtue 
more  vigilant  Lot,  perhaps,  is  not  the  only 
character,  who  maintained  his  integrity  in  a 
great  city,  proverbially  wicked,  and  forfeited  it 
in  the  bmom  of  retirement 

It  has  been  said  that  worldly  good  aort  of 
people  are  a  greater  credit  to  their  profession, 
by  exhibiting  more  cheerfulness,  gayety,  and 
happiness,  than  are  visible  in  serious  Christians* 
If  this  assertion  be  true,  which  I  very  much 
suspect,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  apparent 
ease  and  gayety  of  the  former  may  be  derived 
from  the  same  source  of  consolation  which  Mrs« 
Quickly  recommends  to  FalstafT,  in  Shaks- 
peare*s  admirable  picture  of  the  death-bed  scene 
of  that  witty  profligate?  *He  wished  for  com- 
fort, quoth  mine  hostess,  and  began  to  talk  of 
God ;  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  begged  him  he 
should  not  think  of  God ;  it  was  time  enough  to 
trouble  himself  with  these  things.*  Do  not  ma« 
ny  deceive  themselves  by  drawing  water  from 
these  dry  wells  of  comfort  7  and  patch  up  a  pre- 
carious and  imperfect  happiness  in  this  world, 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  concerns 
of  the  next. 

Another  obstruction  to  the  growth  of  piety, 
is  that  unhappy  prejudice  which  even  good  kind 
of  people  too  often  entertain  against  those  who 
differ  from  them  in  opinion.  'Every  man  who 
is  sinooreiy  in  earnest  to  advanoe  the  intereste 
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•f  reUgion,  will  have  acqoirecl  suefa  a  degree  of 
candour,  aa  to  beoome  indifferent  by  whom  good 
ia  done,  or  who  haa  the  reputation  of  doin^  it, 
provided  it  be  actually  done.  He  will  be  anxi- 
oaa  to  increaae  the  itoek  of  human  virtue  and 
of  happinesa  by  every  possible  means.  He  will 
whet  and  sharpen  every  instrument  of  goodnesa, 
though  it  be  not  cast  in  hia  own  mould,  or 
fashioned  after  hia  own  pattern.  He  will  never 
oonaider  whether  the  form  suits  his  own  parti- 
cular taste,  but  whether  the  instrument  itself 
be  calculated  to  acoompUah  the  work  of  hia 
master. 

I  shall  condude  these  Isose  and  immethodi' 
cal  hints  with  a  plain  though  abort  addreaa  to 
thoae  who  content  themselves  with  a  decent  pro- 
ftssion  of  the  doctrines,  and  a  formal  attend* 
ance  on  the  officea,  instead  of  a  diligent  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  Christianity.  Believe, 
and  forgive  me  !^-yon  are  the  people  who  lower 
religion  in  the  eyes  of  ite  enemiea.  The  open- 
ly profane,  the  avowed  enemies  to  Ood  and 
goodness,  serve  to  confirm  the  truths  they  mean 
to  oppose,  to  illustrate  the  doctrines  they  deny, 
and  to  accomplish  the  very  prediction  they  afi^ct 
to  disbelieve.  But  you,  like  an  inadequate  and 
&ithle88  prop,  overturn  the  edifice  which  yon 
pretend  to  support— 'When  an  acute  and  keen- 
eyed  infidel  measures  your  lives  with  the  rule 
by  which  you  profoss  to  walk,  he  finds  so  little 
analogy  between  them,  the  copy  is  so  unlike  the 
pattern,  that  this  inconsistency  of  your*s  is  the 
pass  through  which  his  most  dangerous  attock 
ia  made*  And  I  must  confess,  that,  of  all  the 
arguments,  which  the  malignant  industry  of  in- 
fidelity has  bemi  able  to  muster,  the  negligent 
conduct  of  professing  Christians  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  only  one  which  is  really  capable  of  stag- 
gering a  man  of  sense.-— He  hears  of  a  spirittnil 
and  self-denying  religion ;  he  reada  the  beati- 
tudes ;  he  observes  that  the  grand  artillery  of 
the  gospel  b  ]danted  against  pride  and  sensu- 
ality. He  then  turns  to  the  transcript  of  this 
perfect  original ;  to  the  lives  which  pretend  to 
be  foshioned  by  it  There  he  sees,  with  tri- 
umphant derision  that  pride,  self-love,  luxury, 
self-sufficiency,  unbounded  personal  expense, 
and  an  inordinate  appetite  for  pleasure,  are  re- 
puteble  vices  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  those  who 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  Christian  doctrines. 
He  weighs  that  meekness  to  which  a  blessing 
is  promised,  with  that  arrogance  which  is  too 
common  to  be  very  dishonourable.  He  com- 
pares that  non-conformity  to  the  world,  which 
the  Bible  makes  the  criterion  of  a  believer,  with 
that  ra^e  for  amusement  which  is  not  consider* 
ed  as  disreputable  in  a  Christian.  He  opposes 
the  self-denying  and  lowly  character  of  the  Au- 
thor of  our  faith  with  the  sensual  practices  of 
his  followers.  He  finds  little  resemblance  be* 
tween  the  restrainte  prescribed,  and  the  gratifi* 
cations  indulged  in.  What  conclusions  must  a 
speculative  reasoning  sceptic  draw  from  such 
premises  7  la  it  any  wonder  that  aueh  phraMs 
as  *  a  broken  spirit,*  a  *  contrite  heart,*  'poverty 
of  spirit,* '  refraining  the  sodl,*  *  keeping  it  low,' 
and  *  casting  down  nigh  imaginations,*  should 
be  to  the  unbeliever  '  foolishness,'  when  such 
humiliatingdoctrinea  are  a  'stmnbling  block*  to 
profbssing  C^istians ;  to  Christians  who  cumoC 
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cordially  relish  a  religion  which  professedly 
tells  them  it  was  sent  to  stain  the  pride  of  hu- 
man gk>ry,  and  '  to  exclude  boasting  7' 

But  though  the  passive  and  self-denying  vir- 
tues are  not  high  in  the  esteem  of  mere  good 
sort  of  people,  yet  they  are  peculiarly  the  evan- 
gelical virtues.  The  world  extols  brilliant  ac^ 
tions ;  the  Gospel  enjoins  good  habiti  and  right 
motives:  it  seldom  inculcatea  those  splendid 
deeds  which  make  heroeai  or  teaches  those  lofly 
sentimente  which  constitute  philosophers ;  but 
it  enjoins  the  harder  task  of  renouncing  self,  ot 
living  uneorrnpted  in  the  world,  of  subduing 
besetting  sins»  and  of  *  not  thinking  of  ourselves 
more  highly  than  we  ought*  The  acquintion 
of  glory  was  the  precept  of  other  religions,  the 
contempt  of  it  is  the  perfection  of  Christianity^ 

Let  us  then  be  consistent,  and  we  shall  never 
be  contemptible,  even  in  the  eyes  of  our  enci 
raies.  Let  not  the  unbeliever  say  that  we  have 
one  set  of  opinions  for  our  theory,  and  another 
for  oar  practice,  that  to  the  vulgar 

We  sbow  the  roagb  sad  tborny  way  to  taeav^a. 
While  we  tbe  primroee  paih  of  dalliance  ucad. 

Would  it  not  become  the  character  of  a  man 
of  sense,  of  which  consistency  is  a  most  une' 
quivocal  proof^  to  choose  some  rule  and  abide  by 
it  7  An  extempore  Christian  is  a  ridiculous 
character.  Fixed  principles,  if  they  be  really 
principles  of  the  heart,  and  not  merely  opinions 
of  the  understending,  will  be  followed  by  a  con« 
sistent  course  of  action ;  while  indecision  of 
spirit  will  produce  instability  of  conduct.  If 
there  be  a  model  which  we  profess  to  admire^ 
let  us  square  our  Uvea  bv  it  If  either  the  Ko- 
ran of  Mahomet,  or  the  Revelations  of  Zoroasteri 
be  a  perfect  guide,  let  us  follow  one  of  them.  If 
either  Epicurus,  Zeno,  or  Confucius,  be  the  p&k 
culiar  object  of  our  veneration  and  respect,  let 
us  avowedly  fashion  our  conduct  by  the  dicUtei 
of  their  philosophy ;  and  then,  though  we  may 
be  wrong,  we  shall  not  be  absurd ;  we  may  bg 
erroneous,  but  we  shall  not  be  inconsistent ;  but 
if  the  Bible  be  in  truth  the  word  of  God,  as  wtf 
profess  to  believe,  we  need  look  no  farther  for  a 
consummate  pattern.  *  If  the  Ix>rd  be  God,  let 
us  follow  Him.*  If  Christ  he  a  sacrifice  for  sin  $ 
let  Him  be  also  to  us  the  example  of  an  holv 
life. 

But  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myeelf  that  th« 
moral  and  intellectual  scene  about  us  begins  to 
brighten.  I  indulge  myself  in  momenta  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  and  delightful  vision*  that 
#iinffB  are  beginning  ij^radiully  to  lead  to  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  that  *  all  the  king* 
doms  of  the  earth  ahall  become  the  khq^doms  of 
our  God  and  of  hia  Chriat*  I  take  encourage^ 
ment  that  that  glorious  prophecy,  that  *  of  ue 
increase  of  his  government  there  shall  be  no 
end,'  seems  to  be  gradually  accomplishing  ;  and 
in  no  instence  more,  perhaps,  than  in  tbe  noble 
attempt  about  to  be  made  for  the  abolition  of 
the  African  alave-trade.*  F'or  what  event  can 
human  wisdom  foresee  more  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  *  give  the  Sow  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance, and  tbe  uttermost  parte  of  the  earth 
for  his  possession,*  than  the  success  of  such  an 

•  This  interasUnc  question  was  then  boginniog  to  be 
tf^itatcJ  in  psTliaineiit. 
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•Dtsrprifle,  which  will  restore  the  lastre  of  the 
British  name,  aod  cat  off  at  a  single  stroke  as 
large  and  disgraceful  a  portion  of  national  guilt 
aa  ever  impaired  the  virtue  or  diahonoored  the 
councils  of  a  Christian  country. 

A  good  spirit  seems  to  be  at  work.  A  catho- 
lic temper  is  difiiising  itself  among  all  sects  and 
parties :  an  enlightened  candour,  and  a  liberal 
toleration,  were  never  more  prevalent;  good  men 
combat  each  others  opinions  with  less  rancour, 
and  better  manners;*  they  hate  each  other 
less  for  those  points  in  which  they  disagree, 
and  love  each  other  more  for  those  points  in 
which  they  join  issue  than  they  formerly  did. 
We  have  many  public  encouragements ;  we  have 
a  pious  king;  a  wise  and  virtuous  minister; 
very  maxiy  respectable,  and  not  a  few  serious 
clergy.  Their  number  I  am  willing  to  hope  is 
daily  increasing.  Among  these  some  of  the 
first  in  dignity  are  the  most  exemplary  in  con- 
duct  An  increasing  desire  to  instruct  the  poor, 
to  inform  the  ignorant,  and  to  reclaim  the  vi- 
clous,  is  spreading  amons  us.  The  late  royal 
proclamation  affords  an  honourable  sanction  to 
virtuous  endeavours,  and  lends  nerves  and  si- 
news to  the  otherwise  feeble  exertions  of  in- 
dividuals, by  enforcing  laws  wisely  planned, 
but  hitherto  feebly  executed.  In  short,  there  is  a 
good  hope  that  we  shall  more  and  more  become 
*  that  happy  people  who  have  the  Lord  for  their 
God  :*  that  as  prosperity  is  already  within  our 
walls,  peace  and  virtue  may  abide  in  our  dwellings. 

Bat  vain  will  be  all  endeavours  after  partial 
and  9ubordinate  amendment  Reformation  must 
begin  with  the  great,  or  it  will  never  be  effec- 
tual Their  example  is  the  fountain  whence 
the  vulgar  draw  their  habits,  actions,  and  cha- 
racters. To  expect  to  reform  the  poor  while 
the  opulent  are  corrapt  is  to  throw  odours  into 
the  stream  while  the  springs  are  poisoned. 

If,  therefore,  the  rich  and  great  will  not, 
from  a  liberal  spirit  of  doing  right,  and  from  a 
christian  spirit  of  fearing  God,  abstain  from  those 
offences,  for  which  the  poor  are  to  suffer  fines 
and  imprisonments,  effectual  ffood  cannot  be 
done.  It  will  signify  little  to  lay  penalties  on 
the  horses  of  the  drover,  or  the  wagon  of  the 
husbandman,  while  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
great  roll  with  incessant  motion ;  and  while  the 
sacred  day  on  which  the  sons  of  industry  are 
commanded  by  royal  proclamation  to  desist  from 
travelling,  is  for  that  very  reason  selected  for 
*  This  was  written  before  the  French  revolution !  1 


the  journeys  of  the  great,  and  preferred  becams 
the  road  is  incumbered  with  fewer  interruptions 
But  will  it  not  strike  every  well-meaning  Son* 
day  traveller  with  a  generous  remorse,*  when  h.9 
reflects  that  he  owes  the  accommodation  of  an 
unobstructed  road  to  the  very  obedience  which 
is  paid  by  others  to  that  divine  and  human  law 
which  he  is  in  the  very  act  of  violating  ? 

Will  not  the  common  people  think  it  a  little 
inequitable  that  they  are  abridged  of  the  diver- 
sions of  the  public  bouse  and  the  gaming  yard 
on  Sunday  evening,  when  they  shall  hear  that 
many  houses  of  the  first  nobility  are  on  that 
evening  crowded  with  company,  and  such 
amusements  carried  on  as  are  prohibited  by  bo^ 
man  laws  even  on  common  days  7  As  imitation^ 
and  a  desire  of  beins  in  the  fashion,  govern  the 
lower  orders  of  mankind,  it  is  to  be  &ared  thai 
they  will  not  think  reformation  reputable,  while 
they  see  it  recommended  only,  and  not  praetiied^ 
by  their  superiors.  A  precept  counteracted  by 
an  example,  is  worse  than  fruitless  ;  it  is  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  the  common  people  will  be  tempted  to 
set  an  inferior  value  on  goodness,  when  they 
find  it  is  only  expected  from  the  lower  rankiL 
They  cannot  surely  but  smile  at  the  disinterest* 
edness  of  their  superiors,  who,  while  they  seem 
anxiously  concerned  to  save  others,  are  so  little 
solicitous  about  their  own  state.  The  ambitious 
vulgar  will  hardly  relish  a  salvation  which  i» 
only  intended  for  plebians ;  nor  will  they  be  apt 
to  entertain  very  exalted  notions  of  that  pro- 
mised future  reward,  the  road  to  which  they 
perceive  their  betters  are  so  much  more  earnest 
to  point  out  to  ^eifi,  than  to  walk  in  themselves. 

It  was  not  by  inflicting  pains  and  penaltiee 
that  Christianity  first  made  its  way  into  the 
world  :  the  divine  truths  it  inculcated  received 
irresistible  confirmation  from  the  uvxs,  prao- 
Ticis,  and  examples  of  its  venerable  professors. 
These  were  arguments  which  no  popular  pre- 
judice could  resist,  no  Jewish  logic  refute,  and 
no  Pagan  persecution  discredit  Had  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  only  praised  and  promulgated 
the  most  perfect  religion  the  world  ever  saw,  it 
would  have  produced  but  very  slender  effects  on 
the  faith  and  manners  of  the  people.  The  asto- 
nishing  consequences  which  followed  the  pore 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  would  never  have  been 
produced,  if  the  jealous  and  inqusitive  eye  of 
malice  could  have  detected  that  the  nocTRDCEs- 
the  Christians  recommended  had  not  been  illus» 
trated  by  the  uves  they  led. 


POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION 


Tbe  public  favour  having  already  brought  i 
this  little  essay  to  another  edition,  the  author 
has  been  sedulous  to  discover  any  particular  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  to  it  Since  the 
preceding  sheets  were  printed  off,  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  very  respectable  persons  who 
have  honoured  this  slight  performance  with  their 
notice,  that  it  inculcates  a  too  rigid  austerity, 
and  carries  the  point  of  observing  Sunday  much 
too  far ;  that  it'  takes  away  all  Uie  usual  occu- 
patkuu  of  the  day,  without  substituting  any 
•then  in  their  stead ;  and  that  it  only  pulls  down 


a  wrong  system,  without  so  much  as  attempting 
to  build  up  a  right  one.  To  these  observations 
the  author  begs  leave  to  repljr,  that  whilst  ani- 
madverting  on  error,  the  insisting  on  obvious 
duty  was  purposely  omitted.  To  teU  people  what 
they  already  know  to  be  right,  was  less  the  in* 
tention  of  this  address,  than  to  observe  upon 
practices  which  long  habit  had  prevented  them, 
from  perceiving  to  be  wrong.  Sensible  and  welU 
meaning  persons  can  harcUy  be  at  a  loss  on  a 
subject  wnich  has  exhausted  precept  and  wea- 
ried exhortation.   To  have  expatiated  on  it. 
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svonld  oidy  have  Ijeep  to  rapeat  what  is  already 
known  and  acknowledged  to  be  right,  even  by 
th.ote  whom  the  harry  of  engagements  will  not 
allow  to  take  breath  one  day  in  a  week,  that  they 
may  run  the  race  ofpleasi^re  with  more  alacrity 
on  the  other  six.  Bat  probably  it  is  not  the  du- 
ties, but  the  amusements  appropriated  to  the  day 
about  which  the  inquiry  is  made.  It  will,  per- 
hape,  be  found,  that  the  intervals  of  a  Sunday 
regularly  devoted  to  all  its  reasonable  and  ob> 
▼iotts  employments,  are  not  likely  to  be  so  yerj 
tedious,  but  that  they  might  be  easily  and  plea- 
santly filled  up  by  cheerful,  innoceht,  and  in- 
structive conversa^ionk  tiuman  delights  would 
be  very  circumscribed  indeed,  if  the  practices 
here  noticed  as  erroneous,  included  the  whole 
circle  of  enjoyments.  In  addition  to  the  appro- 
priate pleasures  of  devotion,  are  the  pleasures 
of  retirement,  the  pleasures  of  friendship,  the 
pleasures  of  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  of  be- 
neficence, to  be  estimated  as  nothing  1 

There  will  not  be  found,  perhaps,  a  single 
person  who  shall  honour  these  pages  with  a  pe- 
rusal, who  has  not  been  repeatedly  told,  with  an 
air  of  imposing  gravity,  by  those  who  produce 
cards  on  a  Sunday  evening,  that  it  is  better  to 
play  than  to  talk  tcandaL — Before  this  pithy 
axiom  was  invented,  it  was  not  perhaps  suspect* 
ed  that  Sunday  naming  would  ever  be  adduced 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  morals.  Without 
entering  into  the  comparative  excellence  of  these 
two  occupations,  or  presuminp^  to  determine 
which  has  a  claim  to  pre-eminence  of  piety, 
may  we  not  venture  to  be  thankful  that  these 
alternatives  do  not  seem  to  empty  the  whole 
stock  of  human  resource ;  but  that  something 
will  still  be  left  to  occupy  and  to  interest  those 
who  adopt  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  1 

People  in  the  gay  and  elegant  scenes  of  life 
are  perpetually  complaining  that  an  extensive 
Acquaintance,  and  the  necessity  of  being  con- 
stantl;^  ens^aged  in  large  circles  and  mixed  as- 
semblies,  leaves  them  little  leisure  for  family 
enjoyment,  select  conversation«  and  domestic 
delights.  Others,  with  no  less  earnestness,  la- 
ment that  the  hurry  of  public  stations,  and  the 
necessary  demands  of  sctive  life,  allow  (hem  no 
time  for  any  but  frivolous  reading.  Now  the 
recurrence  of  one  Sunday  in  every  week  seems 
to  hold  out  an  inviting  remedy  ror  both  these 
evils.    The  sweet  and  delightful  pleasures  of 


family  society  mi^ht  then  be  uninterruptedly 
enjoyed,  by  the  habitual  exclusion  of  trifling  and 
idle  visiters,  who  do  not  come  to  see  their  friends, 
hut  to  get  rid  of  themselves.  Persons  of  fashion, 
living  in  the  same  house,  and  connected  by  the 
closest  ties,  whom  business  and  pleasure  keep  a* 
sunder  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  week,  would 
then  have  an  opportunity  of  spending  a  little  time 
together,  and  of  cydtivating  that  friendship  ibr 
each  other,  that  affection  for  their  children,  and 
that  intercourse  with  their  Maker,  to  which  the 
present  manners  are  not  very  favourable.  To 
the  other  set  of  complainers,  those  who  can  find 
no  timd  to  read,  this  interval  naturally  presents 
itielf;  and  it  so  happens,  that  some  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  the  world  ever  saw,  have,  not 
unfrequently,  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  sub- 
jects peculiarly  suited  to  this  day  ;  and  that  not 
merely  in  the  didactic  form  of  sermons,  which 
men  of  the  world  afiect  to  disdain,  but  in  every 
alluring  shape  which  human  ingenuity  coula 
assume.  It  can  be  fortunately  produced  among 
a  thousand  other  instances,  that  the  deepest 
metaphysician,*  the  greatest  astronomer,  the 
sublimest  poet,  the  acutest  roas6nert  tlie  politest 
writer,  the  most  consummate  philosopher,  and 
the  profbundest  investigator  c^  nature,  which 
this,  or  perhaps  any  country  has  produced,  have 
all  written  on  such  subjects  as  are  analogous  to 
the  business  of  the  Lord's  day.  Such  authors 
as  these,  even  wits,  philosophers,  and  men  of 
the  world,  must  ackn6wledge  Uiat  it  is  not 
bigotry  to  read,  nor  enthusiasm  to  commends 
of  this  illustrious  group  only  one  was  a  clergy^ 
man,  which  to  a  certain  class  of  readers  will  be' 
a  strong  recommendation ;  though  it  is  a  little 
hard  that  the  fastidiousness  of  modern  taste 
should  undervalue  the  learned  and  pious  labours 
of  divines,  only  beoaufe  they  are  pnfesnonal.-^ 
In  every  other  function,  a  man's  composition^ 
are  not  the  less  esteemed*  because  thev  peculi^ 
arly  helong  to  his  more  immediate  ousiness^ 
Blackstone's  opinions  In  jurisprudence  are  in 
high  reputation,  though  he  was  a  lawyer ;  Sy<^ 
denham  is  still  consulted  as  oracular  in  fevers^ 
m  spiCe  of  his  having  been  a  physician ;  and  the 
Commentaries, of  Cesar  are  of  established  an* 
thority  in  military  operations,  notwithstandin|^ 
he  was  a  soldier. 

*  liOCke,  Newton,  Milton^  Butler,  AiUison,  BeooBr 
Boyle. 
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AN.  ESTIMATED 

OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FASHIONABLE  WORLD. 

There  was  never  fbuQd  in  anv  age  of  the  world,  either  philosophy,  or  sect,  or  religion,  or  law^ 
or  discipline,  which  did  so  highly  exalt  the  public  good  as  the  Christilm  faith. — Lora  Bacon, 


INTRODUCTIOI^. 

1*HK  general  design  of  these  pages  is  to  offer 
some,  cursory  remarks,  on  the  present  state  of 
religion  among  agreai  pari  of  the  poliie  and  the 
fitfhionable ;  not  only  among  that  description  of 
persons  who,  whether  from  Ssbelief  or  whaievte 
other  eaoee,  avowedly  neglect  the  duties  of 


Christianity ;  bui  among  that  more  decent  class 
also,  who,,  while  they  acknowledge  their  belief  o^ 
its  truth  by  a  public  profession,  and  are  not  inat- 
tentive to  any  of  its  forms,  yeC  exhibit  little  of 
its  spirit  in  their  general  temper  and  conduct. 
It  is  designed  to  show  that  Christianity,  like  its 
Divine  Ai#qr,  is  not  oiily  deniid  by  those  who' 
ift  ib  many  w«rdi  disown  Ihair  ButaiaskiD  l» 
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its  aathority,  Imt  is  hetra^d  by  the  ttill  more 
tre«cheroos  disciple,  e?en  while  he  eries,  Huil^ 
MoMter! 

For  this  Tisible  dedension  of  piety  Tarioas 
ressoDs  have  been  assigned,  some  of  which  how- 
ever do  not  seem  folly  adequate  to  the  effects 
ascribed  to  them.  The  aotto  of  a  late  popular 
pamphlet*  has  accounted  lor  the  increased  pro> 
fligacy  of  the  eommon  peopU^  by  ascribing  it, 
very  justly,  to  the  increased  dissoluteness  of 
their  superiors.  And  who  will  deny  what  he 
farther  affirms — that  the  general  oondoctof  high 
and  low  receives  a  deep  tincture  of  depravity 
fVom  the  growing  neglect  of  pnUic  worship  7 
So  ^  I  most  cordkuly  agree  with  the  noble 
author.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
the  disuse  of  public  worship  is  natnraUy  follow* 
ed  by  a  neglect  of  all  religious  duties.  Energies, 
which  are  not  called  out  into  action,  almost  ne- 
cessarily die  in  the  mind.  The  soul,  no  less 
than  the  body,  requires  its  stated  repairs,  and 
regular  renovations.  And  fhxn  the  sluggish 
and  procrastinating  spirit  of  man,  that  religious 
duty  to  which  no  fixed  time  is  assigned,  is  sel- 
dom, it  is  to  be  fbared,  performed  at  aHf 

I  must,  however,  take  leave  to  dissent  from 
the  opinion  of  the  noble  author,  that  the  too 
common  desertion  of  persons  of  rank  from  the 
service  of  the  establishment  is  occasioned  in 
general,  as  he  intimates,  by  their  disapprobation 
of  the  Liturgy ;  as  it  may  more  probably  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  hx  greater  part  of  them  are  de- 
terred  f^om  going  to  church  by  motives  widely 
removed  fh>m  speculative  objections  and  con- 
scientious scruples. 

It  would  be  quite  foreign  to  my  present  pur- 
pose to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the  superior 
utility  of  a  form  of  prayer  for  public  worship. 
Most  sincerely  attached  to  the  establishment 
myself,  not,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  fh>m 
prejudice,  but  from  a  fixed  and  settled  convic- 
tion.  I  re^d  its  institution  with  a  veneration 
at  once  afl^tionate  and  rational.  Never  need  a 
Christian,  except  when  his  own  heart  is  strange- 
ly indisposed,  fail  to  derive  benefit  from  its  or- 
dinances, and  he  may  bless  the  overruling  pro- 
vidence of  God,  that,  m  this  instance,  the  natural 
variableness  and  inconstancy  of  human  opinion 
is,  ss  it  were  fixed,  and  settled,  and  hedged  in, 
by  a  stated  service  so  pare,  so  evan|feli«^  and 
which  is  enriched  by  such  a  large  mfusion  of 
sacred  Scripture. 

If  m  many^  among  us  contemn  the  serviee  as 
having  been,  individually,  to  tis  fruitless  and  un- 
profitable, let  us  inquire  whether  the  blessing 
may  not  be  withheld  because  we  are  not  forvent 
in  asking  it  If  we  do  not  find  a  suitable  hu- 
niliatjon  in  the  Confution,  a  becoming  earnest- 
nets  in  the  Pefiiions,  a  congenial  joj  in  the 
Adoration^  a  corresponding  gratitude  in  the 
Thank$giving$^  it  is  because  our  hearts  do  not 
accompany  our  words ;  it  is  because  we  rest  in 
*  the  form  of  godliness,*  and  are  contented  to  re- 
main  destitute  of  its  ^  power.*  If  we  are  not 
duly  interested  when  the  select  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture are  read  to  us,  it  is  because  we  do  not  as 

A  Hiati  to  an  AsMdation  ftnr  fseventinc  Viee  and  Im- 
morality, written  by  a  nobleman  of  tbe  wflieel  rank. 

t  On  thia  suli^t  lett  Dr.  Iobnson*f  life  of  BTiIton. 


*  new  bom  babes  desire  the  sineere  mift  of  th« 
word,  that  we  mav  grow  therebjr.* 

.Perhaps  there  has  not  been  since  the  age  oT 
the  Apostles,  a  church  upon  earth  in  which  the 
public  worship  was  so  solemn  and  so  cheerful ; 
so  simple,  yet  so  sublime ;  so  fbU  of  fervour,  at 
the  same  tuM  so  free  from  enthusiasm ;  so  rich 
in  the  rold  of  Christian  antiquity,  yet  so  asto- 
mshineiy  exempt  from  ito  dross.  That  it  has 
imperfections  we  do  not  deny,  but  what  are  they 
compared  with  its  general  exeellenee  7  They 
are  as  the  spots  on  toe  sun's  disk,  which  a  sharp 
observer  may  detect,  but  which  neither  diminisk 
the  warmth,  nor  obscure  the  brightness. 

But  if  those  imperfections  which  are  insepa- 
rable  from  all  human  institutions,  are  to  be  al- 
leged as  reasons  for  abstaining  to  attend  on  the 
service  of  the  established  church,  we  must  on 
the  same  principle,  and  on  still  stronger  grenade^ 
abstain  fhMn  aU  public  worship  whatsver ;  and 
indeed  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  of 
whom  we  are  now  speaking  are  very  consistent 
in  this  matter. 

But  the  difibrenoe  of  opinion  here  intimated, 
is  not  so  much  about  the  Liturgy  itself  as  the 
imaginary  efiects  attributed  to  it  m  thinning  the 
pews  of  our  people  of  fashion.  The  slightest 
degree  of  observation  serves  to  contradict  this 
assertion.  Those,  however,  who,  with  the  noble 
author,  maintain  the  other  opinion,  may  satisfy 
tkeir  doubts  by  inquiring,  whether  the  reguhr 
and  systematieabsentees  firom  churdi  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  among  the  thinking,  the  reading, 
the  speculative,  and  the  scrupulous  part  of  man- 
kind. 

Even  the  most  negligent  attendant  on  public 
worship  must  know,  that  the  obnoxious  creed, 
to  whose  malignant  potency  this  general  deser- 
tion is  ascribed,  by  the  noble  author,  is  never 
read  above  three  or  four  Sundays  in  the  year ; 
and  even  allowing  the  validity  of  the  objections 
brought  against  it,  that  does  not  seem  a  very 
adequate  reason  for  banishing  the  most  scru- 
pulous and  tender  consciences  fh>m  church  on 
the  remaining  eighUand-forty  Sundays  of  the 
calender. 

Besides,  there  is  one  test  which  is  absolutely 
unequivocal :  this  creed  is  never  read  at  all  in 
the  aflemoon,  any  more  than  the  Litany,  that 
other  great  source  of  ofience  and  supposed  de- 
sertion ;  and  yet  with  all  these  multiplied  rea- 
sons for  their  attendance  do  we  see  the  con- 
seientioos  crowds  of  the  hirh  bom,  who  abstain 
from  the  morning  service  urough  their  repug- 
nance to  subscribe  to  the  dogmas  of  Athanasius, 
or  the  more  orthodox  clauses  of  the  morning 
Litany,  do  we  see  them,  I  say,  flooknig  to  the 
evening  serviee,  impatient  for  the  exerdse  of 
that  devotion  which  had  *  been  obstructed  by 
these  two  objecticmable  portions  of  the  Li- 
turgy 7  Do  we  see  them  eager  to  explain  the 
cause  of  their  morning  abaence,  and  aealoos  te 
vindieate  their  pietv  by  assiduously  attending 
when  the  reprobated  portions  are  omitted  7  So 
fkr  fhmi  it,  is  it  not  pretty  evident  that  the 
general  quarrel  (with  some  fow  exceptions^  of 
uose  who  habitually  absent  themselves  from 
public  worship,  is  not  with  the  Creed,  but  the 
commandments  7  With  such,  to  refbrm  the 
Prayer-book  woutf  go  but  a  little  war,  tmtoss 
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theirafrTegUmeiitooQldbetlMtbridgad.  Cut, 
and  pure,  and  prone  the  lemoe  of  the  church 
ever  eo  miioh,  itill  Christianity  iteelf  will  be 
fimnd  (kll  of  fiirniidable  objections.  Should  the 
ohvreh  even  give  ap  her  abstmse  creeds,  it 
woold  avail  bat  little,  onlees  the  BiUe  would 
also  ezponge  those  rifrorous  laws  which  not  only 
prohibit  sinfbl  actiobs,  bat  eormpt  inclinations. 
And  to  speak  honestly,  I  do  not  see  how  such 
persons  as  habitaally  infringe  the  lawsof  Tirtoe 
and  sobriety,  and  who  are  yet  men  of  ecnte  sa- 
gacity, accastomed  on  otiier  subjects  to  a  con- 
sistent train  of  reasoning ;  who  see  oonsequen- 
oes  in  their  causes ;  who  behold  practical  self- 
denial  neeessarily  iavohred  in  the  sincere  ha- 
bit of  religions  observances— I  do  not  see 
Ikiw,  with  respect  to  such  men,  any  doctrines 
reformed,  any  redundancies  lopped,  any  obscuri- 
ties brightened,  could  effisct  the  object  of  this 
author's  very  benevolent  and  Christian  wish. 

Religious  duties  are  oAen  neglected  upon 
mm  consistent  grounds  than  the  friends  of  Re- 
are  willing  to  allow.    They  are  o(tm  dis- 


continued, not  as  repugnant  to  tlie  understanding, 
act  as  repulsive  to  the  judgment,  but  as  hostile 
to  a  licentious  life.  And  when  a  prudent  man, 
after  having  entered  into  a  solemn  convention, 
finds  that  m  is  living  in  a  constant  breach  of 
every  article  of  the  treaty  he  has  engaged  to 
observe,  one  cannot  much  wonder  at  his  getting 
•ut  of  the  hearing  of  the  heavy  artillery  which 
he  knows  is  planted  against  him,  and  against 
every  one  who  lives  in  the  allowed  infraction 
of  the  covenant  into  which  every  Christian  has 
entered. 

For  a  man  of  sense  who  should  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  would  find  himself 
•bUged  to  submit  to  the  fiirce  of  the  precept 
It  is  not  easy  to  be  a  0Qmfi>rtaUe  sinner,  with- 
out trying,  at  least,  to  be  a  confirmed  unbeliever. 
And  as  that  cannot  be  achieved  by  a  wish,  the 
next  expedient  is  to  shun  the  recollection  of  that 
belief^  and  to  fitrget  that  of  which  we  cannot  be 
ignorant  The  smallest  remains  of  fiuth  would 
embitter  a  life  of  libertinism,  and  to  be  frequent- 
ly reoiinded  of  the  articles  of  that  foith  would 
msturb  the  ease  induced  by  a  neglect  of  all  ob- 
oervanoes.  While  to  him  who  retains  any  im- 
pression of  Christianity,  the  wildest  festivals  of 
intemperance  will  be  converted  into  the  terrify- 
ing feast  of  Damocles. 

That  many  a  respectable  non-confermist  u 
kept  oat  of  thte  pale  of  the  ^tablishment  by  some 
of  the  causes  noticed  by  the  noble  author,  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  a  matter  of  regret  it  is. 
But  these,  however,  are  often  sober  thinkers, 
serious  inquirers,  conscientious  reasoners,  whose 
object  we  may  charit^y  believe  is  truth,  how- 
ever they  may  be  deceived  as  to  its  nature :  but 
that  the  same  objections  banish  the  great  and 
the  gay,  is  not  equally  evident  Thanks  to  the 
indolence  and  indilENrenoe  of  the  times,  it  is  not 
dogmas  or  doctrines,  it  is  not  abstract  reason- 
ings, or  puzzling  propositions,  it  is  not  perpleaced 
argument,  or  intrioale  metaphysics,  which  can 
now  disincline  from  Christianity ;  so  fiur  from 
it  they  cannot  even  allure  to  unbelief.  InfideUtr 
itselil  with  all  that  strong  and  natural  bias  which 
selfishness  and  appetite  entertain  in  its  fevour, 
if  it  appear  in  thtt  grave  and  selnrfastic  form  of 


tpeottlalion,  argument,  or  philosophical  dedoc- 
tion  may  lie  almost  as  quietly  on  the  shelf,  as 
the  volumes  of  its  most  able  antagonist;  and  the 
cobwebe  are  aimoet  as  seldom  brushed  from 
Hobbes  as  from  Hooker.  No :  prudent  scepti- 
cism hath  wisely  studied  the  tempsr  of  the 
times,  and  skilfully  felt  the  pulse  of  this  relaxed, 
and  indolent,  and  selfish  age.  It  prudently  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  reigning  character, 
when  it  adopted  sarcasm  instead  of  reasoning, 
and  preferred  a  sneer  to  an  argument  It  die- 
creetl^  judged,  that,  if  it  would  now  gain  {htoso. 
lytss,  it  must  show  itself  under  the  bewitching 
form  of  a  profane  bon-mot ;  must  be  interwoven  in 
the  texture  of  some  amusing  history,  written  with 
the  levity  of  a  |:omance,  and  the  point  and  glitter 
of  an  epi^am :  it  must  embellish  the  ample 
margin  with  some  offensive  anecdote  or  impure 
allusion,  and  decorate  impiety  with  every  loose 
and  meretricious  ornament  which  a  corrupt 
imagination  can  invent  It  most  break  up  the 
old  flimsy  system  into  little  mischievous  apho- 
risms, ready  fer  practical  purposes :  it  must  di- 
vide the  rope  of  sand  into  little  portable  parcels, 
which  the  shallowest  wit  can  comprehend,  and 
the  shortest  memory  carry  away. 

Philosophy  therefore  (as  Unbelief  by  a  patent 
of  its  own  creation,  has  been  pleased  to  call  it- 
self) will  not  do  nearly  so  much  mischief  to  the 
present  age  as  its  primitive  apostles  intended, 
since  it  reouires  time,  application,  and  patience 
to  peruse  tne  reasoning  veterans  of  the  sceptic 
school :  and  these  are  talents  not  now  very  se- 
verely devoted  to  studr  of  any  sort,  by  those 
who  give  the  law  to  fashion ;  espedallv  since, 
as  it  was  hinted  above,  the  same  principles  may 
be  acquired  on  cheaper  terms,  and  the  reputa- 
tion  of  being  philosophers  obtained  without  the 
sacrifices  of  pleasure  for  the  severities  of  study ; 
since  the  industry  of  our  literary  chemists  haa 
extracted  the  spirit  from  the  gross  substance  of 
the  old  unvendiole  poison,  and  exhibited  it  in  the 
volatile  essence  of  a  few  sprightly  sayings. 

If  therefere  in  this  voluptuous  age,  when  a 
frivolous  and  relaxing  dissipation  has  infected 
our  very  studies.  Infidelity  will  not  be  at  the 
pains  of  deep  research  and  elaborate  investiga- 
tion, even  on  such  subjects  as  are  congenial  to 
its  affections,  and  promotive  of  its  object ;  it  is 
in  vain  to  expect  that  Christianity  will  be  more 
engaging,  eiUier  as  an  object  of  speculation,  or 
as  a  rule  of  practice ;  since  it  demands  a  still 
stronger  exertion  of  those  energies  which  the 
gay  world  is  not  at  the  pains  to  exercise,  even 
on  thtf  side  they  approve.  For  the  evidences  of 
Christianity  require  attention  to  be  comprehend- 
ed, no  less  than  its  doctrines  require  humility 
to  be  received,  and  its  precepts  self-denial  to  be 
obeyed. 

Will  it  then  be  uncharitable  to  pronounce, 
that  the  leading  mischief,  not  which  thins  our 
churches  (for  that  is  not  the  eril  I  propoee  to 
consider)  but  which  pervades  our  whole  charac- 
ter, and  gives  the  colour  to  our  gfeneral  conduct, 
is  praetietU  irrdigion  ?  an  irreligion  not  so  much 
opposed  to  a  speculative  frith,  not  so  much  in 
hostility  to  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  as  to 
that  spirit,  temper,  and  behaviour  which  Chris- 
tianity inculcates. 
Dn  this  practical  irreligion  it  is  proposed  to 
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ofkt  a  ftw  hints.  AfUr  attempting  to  ihow, 
bj  a  comparison  with  the  religion  of  the  great 
in  preceding  ages,  that  there  is  a  visible  decline 
of  piety  among  the  higher  ranks — that  even 
those  more  liberal  spirits  who  negleot  not  many 
of  the  great  duties  of  benevolence,  yet  hold  the 
eeverer  obligations  of  piety  in  no  esteem— I 
shall  proceed,  though  perhaps  with  too  little 
method  to  remark  on  the  notorious  effects  of  the 
decay  of  this  religious  principle,  as  it  corrupts 
our  mode  of  education,  infects  domestic  conduct, 
spreads  the  contagion  downwards  among  ser- 
vants and  inferiors,  and  influences  our  general 
manners,  habits,  and  conversation. 

But  what  it  is  here  proposed  principally  to  in. 
sist  on  is,  that  this  defect  of  religious  principle 
is  almost  equally  fatal  as  to  all  the  ends  and  pur- 
poses of  genuine  piety,  whether  it  appear  in  the 
open  contempt  and  defiance  of  all  sacred  insti- 
tutions, or  under  the  more  decent  veil  of  exter- 
nal observances,  unsupported  by  such  a  conduct 
98  is  analogous  to  the  christian  profession. 

I  shall  proceed  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  third 
class  of  fashionable  characters,  who  profess  to 
acknowledge  Christianity  as  a  perfect  system 
of  morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority: 
and  conclude  with  some  slight  animadversions 
on  the  opinion  which  these  modish  Ohristians 
inaintain,  that  morality  is  the  whole  of  religion. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  manners 
and  principles  act  reciprocally  on  each  other ; 
and  are,  by  turns,  cause,  and  efiect.  For  in- 
stance — the  increased  relaxation  of  morals  pro- 
duces the  increased  neglect  of  infbsinff  religions 
principle  in  the  education  of  youth  ;  which  eflbct 
becomes,  in  its  turn,  a  cause,  and  in  due  time, 
when  that  cause  comes  to  operate,  helps  on  the 
ftecline  of  manners. 


CHAP.  I. 

Decline  of  Ckriatianity  shm/m  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  religion  of  the  great  in  preceding 
ogee. 

If  the  general  position  of  this  little  tract  be 
allowed,  namely,  that  Religion  is  at  present  in 
ho  very  flourishing  state  among  those  whose  ex- 
ample, from  the  high  ground  on  which  they 
stand,  guides  and  governs  the  rest  of  n^ankind, 
it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who  are  ever  so 
superficially  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
our  country,  that  this  has  not  always  been  the 
case.  Those  who  make  a  fkir  comparison  must 
fillow,  that  however  the  present  age  may  be  im- 
proved in  other  important  and  yiUuable  advan- 
tages, yet,  that  there  is  but  little  appearance  re- 
maining  among  the  great  and  the  powerful  of 
that  *  righteousness  which  exaltcth  a  nation.* — 
*theY  must  confbss  that  there  has  been  a  moral 
rewKution  in  the  national  manners  and  princi- 
ples, very  little  analogous  to  that  great  poliHeal 
cue  which  we  hear  so  mnch  and  to  justly  ex- 
tolled. That  our  public  virtues  bear  little  pro- 
portion  to  our  public  blessings ;  and  that  oar  re- 
ligion  has  decreased  in  pretty  exact  proportion 
to  our  having  secured  the  means  of  enjoying  it 

That  the  antipodes  to  wrong  are  hardly  ever 
right,  waa  very  strikingly  illustrated  about  the 


middle  of  the  last  oentary,  when  the  fiery  ami 
indiscreet  zeal  of  one  party  was  mad»  a  pretest 
for  the  profligate  impiety  of  the  other ;  who  to 
the  bad  principle  which  dictated  a  depraved 
conduct,  added  the  bad  taste  of  being  prood  of 
it  J — when  even  the  least  abandoned  were  ab* 
surdly  apprehensive  that  an  appearance  of  da- 
cency  might  subject  them  to  the  charge  of  fana- 
ticism, a  charge  in  which  they  took  care  to 
involve  real  piety,  as  well  as  enthusiastic  pre- 
tence, till  it  became  the  general  faahion  to  avoid 
no  sin  but  hypocrisy }  to  dread  no  imputation 
but  that  of  seriousness,  and  to  be  more  afraid  of 
the  virtues  which  procure  a  good  reputation 
than  of  every  vice  which  ever  earned  a  bad  one. 
Party  was  no  longer  confined  to  political  dis- 
tinctions,  but  became  a  part  of  morals,  and  waa 
carried  into  religion.  The  more  profligate  of 
the  court  party  togan  to  connect  the  idea  of  de- 
votion with  that  of  republicanism  ;  and  to  prove 
their  aversion  to  the  one,  though  they  could 
never  cast  too  much  ridicule  upon  the  other. 
Tbe  public  taste  became  debaoched,  and  to  be 
licentious  in  principle,  was  thought  by  many  te 
be  the  best  way  of  making  their  court  to  the 
restored  monarch,  and  of  proving  their  abhor- 
renoe  of  the  hypocritical  side.  And  Poeme  by 
a  pereon  of  honour^  the  phrase  of  the  day  to  dc^ 
signals  a  fashionable  author,  were  oflen  scan- 
dalous offences  against  modesty  and  virtue. 

It  waa  not  till  piety  was  thus  nnfortunately 
brought  into  disrepute,  that  persons  of  condition 
thought  it  made  their  sincerity,  their  abilities^ 
or  their  good  breeding  questionable,  to  appear 
openly  on  the  side  of  Religion.  A  strict  al> 
tachment  to  piety  did  not  subtract  from  a  great 
reputation.  Men  were  not  thought  the  worst 
lawyers,  generals,  ministers,  legislators,  or  his- 
torians, for  believing,  and  even  defending,  the 
reliffion  of  their  country.  The  gallant  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  the  rash  but  heroic  Essex,  the 
politic  and  sagacious  Burleigh,  the  aIl-accom« 
plished  Falkland,*  not  only  publicly  owned 
their  belief  in  Ohriatianity,  but  even  wrote  some 
things  of  a  religions  nature.f  These  instances, 
and  many  others  which  might  be  adduced,  are 
not,  it  will  be  albwed,  selected  fVom  among  con- 
templative recluses,  grave  divines,  or  authors  by 
profession ;  but  from  the  busy,  the  active,  and 
the  illustrious;  fVom  public  characters,  from 
men  of  strong  passions,  beset  with  great  tempta- 
tions; distinguished  aotora  on  the  stage  of  life ; 
and  whose  respective  claims  to  the  title  of  fine 
gentlemen,  brave  soldiers,  or  able  statesmen, 
have  never  been  called  in  question. 

What  would  the  Hales,  and  the  Clare^ndonsi, 
and  the  Somersets,t  have  said,  had  they  been 
told  that  the  time  was  at  no  great  distance  when 
that  sacred  book,  fbr  which  they  thought  it  no 
derogation  f)rom  their  wisdom  or  their  dignity 
to  entertain  the  profeundest  reverence ;  the  book 
which  they  made  the  rule  of  their  faith,  the  ob 
ject  of  their  most  serious  study,  and  the  fbnnda- 

*  Jjord  Faulkland  assisted  the  gntti  Chillingworth  in 
Ms  incomparable  woric,  Ttie  Religion  of  a  Protestant. 

t  See  that  equally  eiecant  and  authentie  work,  *  Ths 
Aaecdotes  of  Royal  andNoble  Authors.* 

1  This  consummate  statesman  was  not  only  remark, 
able  for  a  strict  attendance  on  the  public  duties  of  rell. 
flon,  but  ftiT  aiaintaioinf  them  with  equal  exactness  in 
his  &mily,  at  a  period  too  when  rsligioa  was  most  dia^ 
coanteiiancsd.  ^ 
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-lion- of  their  eternal  hope ;  that  thi*  book  would 
ontf  day  be  of  little  more  use  to  men  in  hi^h 
public  etationi,  than  to  be  the  instrument  of  an 
oath  ;  and  that  the  aublimest  rites  of  the  chris- 
tian religion  would  soon  be  considered  aa  little 
more  than  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  place, 
or  the  legal  preliminary  to  an  office. 

This  indeed  is  the  boasted  period  of  free  in. 
qairy  and  liberty  of  thinking  :  but  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  the  present  age,  that  its  mis- 
chiefs often  assume  the  most  ^luring  forms ; 
and  that  the  most  alarming  evils  not  only  look 
so  hke  goodness  as  to  be  oflen  mistaken  for  it, 
but  are  sometimes  mixed  up  with  so  much  real 
good,  as  oflen  to  disguise  though  never  to  conn- 
teract,  their  malignity.  Under  the  beautiful 
mask  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  all  religious 
restrainte  are  set  at  nought ;  and  some  of  the 
deadliest  wounds  have  been  aimed  at  Christi- 
anity,  in  works  written  in  avowed  vindica- 
tion  of  the  most  amiable  of  all  the  christian 
principles!*  Even  the  prevalence  of  a  liberal 
and  warm  philanthropy  is  secretly  sapping 
the  A)andation  of  christian  morals,  because 
many  of  ite  champions  allow  themselves  to 
live  in  the  open  violation  of  the  severer  daties 
of  justice  and  sobriety,  while  they  are  contend- 
ing  for  the  gentler  ones  of  charity  and  bene- 
ficence. 

The  strong  and  generous  bias  in  favour  of 
pniversal  toleration,  noble  as  the  principle  itself 
is,  has  engendered  a  dangerous  notion  that  all 
error  is  innocent  Whether  it  be  owing  to  this, 
or  to  whatever  other  cause,  it  is  cerUin  that  the 
discriminating  features  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  every  day  growing  into  less  repute;  and 
it  is  become  the  fashion,  even  among  the  better 
sort,  to  evade,  to  lower,  or  to  generalize,  ite  most 
distinguishing  peculiarities. 

There  is  so  little  of  the  Author  of  Christianity 
lefl  in  his  own  religion,  that  an  apprehensive 
believer  is  ready  to  exclaim,  with  the  woman  at 
the  sepulchre,  ^They  have  teken  away  my 
Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him.'  The  locality  of  Hell  and  the  existence 
of  an  Evil  Spirit  are  annihilated,  or  considered 
as  abstract  ideas.  When  they  are  alluded  to, 
it  is  periphrastically ;  or  they  are  discontinued 
not  on  the  ground  of  their  being  awful  and  ter- 
rible, but  they  are  set  aside  as  topics  too  vulgar 
for  the  polished,  too  liberal  for  the  learned,  and 
as  savouring  too  much  of  credulity  for  the  en- 
lightened. 

While  we  glory  in  having  freed  ourselves 
from  the  trammels  of  hnman  authority,  are  we 
not  turning  our  liberty  into  licentiousness,  and 
wantonly  struggling  to  throw  off  the  Divine 
authority  too?  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  |[lory 
of  the  human  mind,  while  it  is  confined  within 
ite  just  and  sober  limite;  but  though  we  may 

♦  See  particularly  Voltaire  mir  la  Tolerance.  This  is 
a  common  artifloe  of  that  insidious  author.  In  this  in- 
stance he  has  made  use  of  the  popularity  be  obtained  in 
the  fanatical  tragedy  at  Thoulouse,  (the  murder  of  Ca- 
lais) to  diraredit,  though  in  the  most  guarded  manner 
Christianity  itself;  degrading  martyrdoms,  denying  the 
troth  of  the  Pagan  peraecntions.  tee.  &«.  And  by  mix- 
iof  some  truths  with  many  falsehoods,  by  assuming  an 
amiable  candour,  and  professing  to  serve  Che  interest  of 
goodness,  he  treacherously  contrives  to  leave  on  the 
mind  of  the  unguarded  reader  impressions  the  most  un- 
HivoaraUe  to  Cbrisiiantty, 


think  ourselves  aceounteble  for  opinUmM  at  no 
earthly  tribunal,  yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that  thoughte  as  well  as  actions  are  amenable  at 
the  bar  of  God ;  and  though  we  may  rejoice  that 
the  tyranny  of  the  spiritual  Procustes  is  so  far 
annihilated,  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  having 
our  opinions  lopped  pr  lengthened  till  they  are 
broufi^ht  to  fit  the  measure  of  human  caprice, 
yet  there  is  still  a  stendard  by  which  not  only 
actions  are  weighed,  but  opinions  are  judged ; 
and  every  sentiment  which  is  clearly  inconsis- 
tent  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  is  as  much 
as  throwing  off  hia  dominion  as  the  breach  of 
any  of  his  moral  preoepte.  This  cuts  op  by  the 
roote  that  popular  and  independent  phrase,  that 
*  thoughte  are  free,*  for  in  this  view  we  are  no 
more  at  liberty  to  indulge  opinions  in  opposition 
to  the  express  word  of  G^,  that  we  are  at  liberty 
to  infringe  practically  on  his  commandmente. 

There  is  then  surely  one  test  by  which  it  is 
no  mark  of  intolerance  to  try  the  principles  of 
men,  namely,  the  Law  and  the  Tttiimony :  and 
on  applying  to  this  touchstone,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  lament,  that  while  a  more  generous  spirit 
governs  our  judgment,  a  purer  principle  does 
not  seem  to  regulate  our  lives.  May  it  not  be 
said,  that  while  we  are  justly  commended  for 
thinking  charitebly  of  the  opinions  of  others 
we  seem,  in  return,  as  if  we  were  desirous  of 
furnishing  them  with  an  opportunity  of  exer- 
cising their  candour  by  the  laxity  of  principle 
in  which  we  indulge  ourselves  7  If  the  hearto  of 
men  were  as  firmly  united  to  each  other,  by  the 
bond  of  charity  as  some  pretend,  they  could  not 
fail  of  being  united  to  God  also  by  one  common 
principle  of  piety.  And  christian  piety  furnishes 
the  only  certein  source  of  all  cbariteble  judg- 
ment, as  well  as  of  all  virtuous  conduct. 

Instead  of  abiding  by  the  salutery  precept  of 
judging  no  man,  it  is  the  fashion  to  exceed  our 
commission,  and  to  fancy  every  body  to  be  in 
a  safe  stete.  *  Judge  not'  is  the  precise  limit 
of  our  rule.  There  is  no  more  encouragement 
to  judee  falsely  on  the  side  of  worldly  candour, 
than  there  is  to  judge  harshly  on  the  side  of 
Christian  charity.  In  forming  our  notions  we 
have  to  choose  between  the  Bible  and  the  world, 
between  the  rule  and  the  practice.  Where 
these  do  not  agree  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  of 
believers,  at  Jeast,  by  which  we  are  to  decide. 
But  we  never  act,  in  religious  concerns,  bv  the 
same  rule  of  common  sense  and  equitable  judg- 
ment  which  governs  us  on  other  occasions.  In 
weighing  any  commodity,  its  weight  is  deter- 
mined  by  some  generidly  allowed  standard; 
and  if  the  commodity  be  heavier  or  lighter  than 
the  stendard  weight,  we  add  or  Uke  from  it : 
but  we  never  break,  or  clip,  or  reduce  the  weight 
to  suit  the  thing  we  are  weighing ;  because  the 
common  consent  of  mankind  has  agreed  that 
the  one  shall  be  considered  as  the  standard  to 
ascertein  the  value  of  the  other.  But,  in  weigh- 
ing our  principles  by  the  stendard  of  the  (dis- 
pel, we  do  just  the  reverse.  Instead  of  bringing 
our  opinions  and  actions  to  the  balance  of  the 
eanetuary^  to  determine  and  rectify  their  com- 
parative deficiencies,  we  lower  and  reduce  the 
standard  of  the  Scripture  doctrines  till  we  have 
accommodated  them  to  our  own  purposes :  so 
that  instead  of  trying  others  and  ourselves  by 
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God*s  unerring  nilo,  we  try  the  truth  of  GoA*h 
rule  by  its  conformity  or  non-oonformit^  to  our 
own  depraved  notions  and  corrupt  prseticeSf 


CHAP.  II. 

BenevoUnee  allowed  to  U  the  reigning  nlrtus, 
but  not  exclusively  the  virtue  of  the  fnreoent 
ag€u — Bennolence  not  the  whole  of  Religion^ 
though  one  of  ito  most  characterittie  feaiureo. 
Whether  Benevfdence  proceeds  from  a  reUgiouo 
frincipLe^  voiU  he  more  infallibly  known  hy  the 
general  disposition  tf  time^  fortuns^  and  the 
common  habits  of  life^  than  from  a  few  occa- 
sional acts  of  bounty. 

To  all  the  remonstrance  and  invective  of  the 
preceding  chapter,  there  will  not  fail  to  be  op- 
posed that  which  we  hear  every  day  so  loudly 
insisted  on — ^the  decided  superiority  of  the  pre- 
sent are  in  other  and  better  respects.  It  will 
be  said,  that  even  those  who  neglect  the  outward 
Ibrms  of  religion,  exhibit,  however,  the  best 
poofs  of  the  best  principles ;  that  the  unparal* 
feled  instances  of  charity  of  which  we  are  con- 
tinual witnesses ;  that  the  many  striking  acts 
of  public  bounty,  and  the  various  new  and  no- 
ble improvements  in  this  shining  virtue,  justly 
entitle  the  present  age  to  be  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  the  A^e  of  Benevolence, 

It  is  with  the  liveliest  joy  I  acknowledge  the 
delightful  truth.  Liberality  flows  with  a  full 
tide  through  a  thousand  channels.  There  is 
scarcely  a  newspaper  but  records  some  meeting 
of  men  of  fortune  fur  the  most  salutary  purposes. 
The  noble  and  numberless  structures  lor  the 
relief  of  distress,  which  are  the  ornament  and 
the  glory  of  our  metropolis,  proclaim  a  species 
of  munificence  unknown  to  ibrmer  ages.  Sub. 
■criptions,  not  onlv  to  hospitals,  but  to  various 
other  valuable  institutions,  are  obtained  almost 
as  soon  as  solicited.  And  who  but  must  wish 
that  these  beautiful  monuments  of  benevolence 
may  become  every  day  more  numerous,  and 
more  extended ! 

Yet,  with  all  these  allowed  and  obvious  ex- 
oellences,  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  some- 
thing too  much  has  not  been  said  of  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  present  age,  in  a  comparative  view  with 
that  of  those  ages  which  preceded  it  A  gene- 
ral alteration  of  habits  and  manners  has  at  the 
same  time  multiplied  public  bounties  and  pri- 
vate  distress ;  and  it  is  scaroely  a  paradox,  to 
say  that  there  was  probably  less  misery  when 
there  was  less  munincenoe. 

If  an  increased  benevolence  now  ranges 
through  and  relieves  a  wider  oompass  of  dis^ 
tress ;  yet  still,  if  those  examples  of  luxury  and 
dissipation  which  promote  that  distress  are  still 
more  increased,  this  makes  the  good  done,  bear 
little  proportion  to  the  evil  promoted.  If  the 
miseries  removed  by  the  growth  of  charity  iaU, 
both  in  number  and  weight,  far  below  those 
which  are  caused  by  the  growth  of  vice  and 
disorder ;  if  we  find  that,  thourh  bounty  is  ex. 
tended,  yet  those  corruptions  which  make  boun- 
ty so  necessary  are  extended  also,  almost  beyond 
oftlculation ;  if  it  appear  that,  though  more  ob- 
iects  are  relieved  by  our  monAy,  yet  incompara. 


bly  more  are  debauched  by  our  lieeatttNuneaf-* 
the  baUnoe  perhaps  will  not  turn  out  so  d«* 
cidedly  in  our  favour  of  the  times  as  we  are  wil- 
ling to  imagine. 

If  then  the  most  valuable  species  of  charity 
is  that  which  prevents  distress  by  preventing  or 
lessenina  viee,  the  greatest  and  most  inevitable 
cause  ofwant^^we  ought  not  so  highly  to  exalt 
the  bounty  of  the  great  in  the  present  day,  ia 
l^eference  to  that  broad  shade  of  protcctioB,  pa» 
tronage,  and  msintenance,  which  the  wide- 
spread bounty  of  their  forefathers  stretched  out 
over  whole  villages,  I  had  almost  said  whole 
provinces.  When  a  iew  noblemen  in  a  county, 
like  their  own  stately  oaks,  (paternal  oaks ! 
which  were  not  often  set  upon  a  card,)  extend- 
ed their  sheltering  branches  to  shield  aJl  the  un- 
derwood of  the  forest — ^when  there  existed  a 
kind  of  passive  charity,  a  negative  sort  of  be. 
nevolence,  which  did  good  of  itself;  and  with* 
out  effort,  exertion,  or  expense,  produced  the 
effect  of  all,  and  performed  the  beet  functions  of 
bounty,  though  it  did  not  aspire  to  the  digni^ 
of  its  name-.4t  was  simply  this : — great  peopie 
staid  at  heme  ;  and  the  sober  pomp  and  orderly 
magnificence  of  a  noUe  family,  residing  at  their 
own  castle  a  great  part  of  the  year,  contributed  in 
the  most  natural  way  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor ;  and  in  a  good  degree  prevented  their  dis- 
tress, which  it  must  however  thankfully  be  con- 
fessed  it  is  the  laudable  object  of  modern  bounty 
to  relieve.  A  man  of  fortune  might  not  then, 
it  is  true,  so  oflen  dine  in  public  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor ;  but  the  poor  were  more  regularly 
and  comfortably  fed  with  the  abundant  crumbs 
which  then  fell  from  the  rich  man's  tables 
Whereas  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  prevailing 
mode  of  living  has  pared  real  hospitality  to  tfaS 
very  quick ;  and,  though  the  remark  may  be 
thought  ridiculous,  it  is  a  material  disadvantage 
to  the  poor,  that  the  introduction  of  the  modern 
style  of  luxury  has  rendered  the  remains  of  the 
moet  costly  table  but  of  small  value. 

But  even  allowing  the  boasted  superiority  of 
modem  benevolence,  still  it  would  not  be  incon- 
sistent  with  the  object  of  the  present  design,  to 
inquire  whether  the  diffusion  of  this  branch  of 
charity,  though  the  moet  lovely  oflbpring  of  re- 
ligion,  be  yet  any  positive  proof  of  the  iH«va- 
lence  of  religions  principle  ?  and  whether  'it  be 
not  the  fashion  rather  to  consider  benevolence 
as  a  substitute  6br  Christianity  than  as  an  evi- 
dence of  it  7 

It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  reigning  errors 
among  the  better  sort,  to  reduce  all  religion  into 
benevolence,  and  all  benevolence  into  alms-giv- 
ing. The  wide  and  comprehensive  idea  of  chris- 
tian charity  is  compnssed  into  the  slender  com- 
pass of  a  little  pecuniary  relief.  This  species  of 
benevolence  is  indeed  a  bright  gem  among  the 
ornaments  of  a  Christian ;  but  by  no  means  fur- 
nishes all  the  jewels  of  his  crown,  which  derives 
its  lustre  fWmi  the  associated  radiance  of  every 
christian  grace.  Besides,  the  genuine  virtues 
are  all  of  ue  same  family :  and  it  is  only  by  be- 
ing seen  in  company  with  each  other,  and  with 
Piety  their  common  parent,  that  they  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  legitimate. 

But  it  is  the  property  of  the  christian  virtuest 
that,  like  all  other  amiable  members  of  the  laint 
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ikmily,  while  etdi  ii  Mag  iti  own  purticolmr 
duty,  it  IB  ocmtribatinff  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
rest ;  and  the  krger  the  &niily,  the  better  they 
live  toother,  u  no  one  can  advance  itself  with, 
out  lafonring  for  the  advancement  of  the  whole : 
thus,  no  man  can  be  benevolent  on  Christian 
principles  without  self-denial;  and  so  of  the 
other  virtnes :  each  is  connected  with  some  other, 
and  all  with  Religion. 

I  already  anticipate  the  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed reply,  that,  *  whoever  be  the  instnunent, 
and  whatew  be  the  motive  of  boonty,  still  the 
poor  are  equally  relieved,  and  tberelbre  the  end 
u  the  same.*  And  it  most  be  ronfnssod  that 
those  compassionate  hearts,  who  cannot  but  be 
earnestly  anxious  that  the  distressed  should  be 
relieved  at  any  rate,  should  not  too  scrupulously 
inquire  into  any  cause  of  which  the  effbct  is  so 
beneficiaL  Nor  indeed  will  candour  scrutinize 
too  curiously  into  the  errors  of  any  lift  of  which 
benevolenoe  will  always  be  allowed  to  be  the 
shining  ornament,  while  it  does  not  pretend  to 
be  the  atoning  virtue. 

Let  me  not  be  misrepresented,  as  if  I  were 
eeekinff  to  detract  from  the  value  of  this  amis- 
ble  ieding ;  we  do  not  surely  lower  the  practice 
by  seeking  to  enoble  the  principle ;  the  action 
will  net  bt  impaired  by  mending  the  motive ; 
and  no  one  will  be  likely  to  give  the  poor  Ises 
because  he  seeks  to  please  Giod  more. 

One  cannot  then  help  wishing  that  pecuniary 
bounty  were  not  only  not  practised,  but  that  it 
were  not  sometimes  enjoined  too,  as  a  redeem- 
ing  virtue.  In  many  oonversatioos,  (I  had  al- 
most  said  in  many  charity-sermons,)  it  is  insi- 
nuated  as  if  a  little  alms.givin^  could  pay  off 
old  scores  contracted  by  favonnto  indulgences. 
This,  though  often  done  by  well-meaning  men 
to  advance  the  interesto  of  some  present  pious 
purpose,  yet  has  the  mischievous  efibct  of  those 
medicines  which,  while  they  may  relieve  a  local 
oorf|»laint,  are  yet  undermining  the  general 
habit 

That  great  numbers  who  are  not  influenced 
by  so  high  a  principle  as  Christianity  holds  out, 
are  yet  truly  compassionate  without  hypocrisy 
and  without  oetentetion,  who  can  doubt  7  But 
who  that  ftels  the  beauty  of  benevolenoe  can 
avoid  being  solicitous,  not  only  that  i^  oflbr- 
ings  should  comfort  the  rooeiver,  but  return  in 
blessings  to  the  bosom  of  the  ^ver,  by  spring- 
ing from  such  motives,  and  being  accompanied 
by  such  a  temper  as  shall  redound  to  his  eternal 
good  7  For  that  the  benefit  is  the  same  to  the 
object,  whatever  be  the  character  of  the  bene- 
fkctor,  is  but  an  uncomfbrteble  view  of  things  to 
a  real  Christian,  whoee  oompasnon  reaches  to 
the  souls  of  men.  Such  a  one  longs  to  see  the 
chariteble  giver  as  happy  as  he  is  endeavouring 
to  make  the  object  of  his  bounty :  but  such  a 
one  knows  that  no  happinees  can  be  fully  and 
finally^  enjoyed  but  on  the  solid  basis  of  chris- 
tian piety. 

For  as  Religion  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
]y  an  opinion  or  a  sentiment,  so  neither  is  it,  on 
the  other,  merely  an  act  or  a  peHbrmanoe ;  but 
it  is  a  disposition,  a  habit^  temper :  it  is  not  a 
name,  but  a  nature :  it  is  a  turning  the  whole 
mind  to  Ood  :  it  is  a  concentration  of  all  the 
powers  and  aileetions  of  the  soul  into  one  steadv 

Voi^l. 


point,  an  miiibrm  desire  to  plsMe  JKm.  This 
desire  will  naturally  and  necessarily  manileet 
itself  in  our  doing  all  the  good  we  can  to  our 
jfellow-creatures  in  every  poesible  way;  for  it 
will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  two  parte  into 
which  practical  religion  is  divided,  can  be  per- 
formed with  any  degree  of  perfoction  but  by 
those  who  unite  both ;  as  it  may  be  questioned 
if  any  man  really  doet  *love  his  neighbour  as 
himself'  who  does  not  first  endeavour  to  *  love 
€*od  with  all  his  heart*  As  genius  has  been  de- 
fined to  be  strong  general  powers  of  mind,  acci- 
dentally determined  to  some  particular  pursuit, 
so  piety  may  be  denominated  a  strong  general 
disposition  of  the  heart  to  every  thing  that  is 
right,  breaking  forth  into  every  excellent  action, 
as  the  occasion  presente  itself.  The  temper 
must  be  ready  in  the  mind,  and  the  whole  heart 
must  be  prepared  and  trained  to  every  act  of 
virtue  to  which  it  may  be  called  out.  For  reli- 
gious principles  are  hke  the  military  exercise ; 
Uiey  keep  up  an  habitual  state  of  preparatioa 
for  actual  service ;  and,  by  never  relaxing  the 
discipline,  the  real  Christian  is  ready  for  every 
dnt^  to  which  he  may  be  commanded.  Ri^ht 
actions  best  prove  toe  existence  of  religion 
of  the  heaH;  but  they  are  evidences,  not 
causes. 

Whether  therefore,  a  man's  charitable  actions 
proceed  finom  religious  principle,  he  will  be  best 
able  to  ascertain  b^  scrutinising  into  what  is 
the  general  disposition  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
and  by  observing  whether  his  pleasures  and  ex- 
penses are  habitually  regulated  with  a  view 
to  enable  him  to  be  more  or  less  useful  to 
others. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  possesses  what  is  called 
by  the  oourteey  of  fashion,  the  hett  kemrt  in  the 
world,  (a  character  we  every  day  hear  applied 
to  the  libertine  and  the  prodigal,)  if  he  squander 
his  time  and  estete  in  such  a  round  of  extrava- 
gant indulgenoos  and  thoughtless  dissipation  as 
leaves  him  little  money,  and  less  leisure  for  no- 
bler purposes.  It  makee  but  little  difierence 
whether  a  man  is  prevented  from  doing  good  by 
hard-hearted  parsimony  or  an  unprincipled  ex- 
travagance ;  the  stream  of  usefuliMss  is  equally 
out  off  by  both. 

The  mere  eatual  beneyolence  of  any  man  can 
have  Kttle  claim  to  solid  esteem ;  nor  does  any 
charity  deserve  the  name,  which  does  not  grow 
out  of  a  tender  conviction  that  it  is  his  bounden 
duty  ;  which  does  not  spring  from  a  settled  pro- 
pensity to  obey  the  whole  will  of  God ;  which 
is  not  therefore  made  a  part  of  the  general  plan 
of  his  conduct;  and  which  does  not  lead  him  to 
order  tlie  whole  scheme  of  his  affiiirs  with  an 
eye  to  it 

He  therefore,  who  does  not  habituate  himself 
to  certain  interior  restrainte,  who  does  not  live 
in  a  regular  course  of  self-renunciation,  will  not 
be  likely  often  to  perform  acts  of  beneficence, 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  convert  to  such 
purposes  any  of  that  time  or  money  which  ap- 
petite, temptation,  or  vanity  solicit  him  to  divert 
to  other  purposes. 

And  surely  he  who  seldom  sacrifices  one  dar- 
ling indulgence,  who  does  not  subtract  one  gra- 
tification from  the  incessant  round  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, when  the  indulgence  vrould  obstruet  his 
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capacity  of  doing  good,  or  when  the  sacrifice 
would  enlarge  liia  power,  does  not  deserve  tbe 
name  of  benevolent.  And  for  sach  an  uneqaivo- 
cal  criterion  of  charity,  to  whom  are  we  to  look, 
but  to  the  conscientious  Christian  7  No  other 
spirit  but  that  by  which  he  is  governed,  can 
flubdue  self-love :  and  where  self-love  is  the  pre- 
dominant  passion,  benevolence  can  have  but  a 
feeble,  or  an  accidental  dominion. 

Now  if  we  look  around,  and  remark  the  ex- 
cesses of  luxury,  the  costly  diversions,  and  the 
intemperate  dissipatbn  in  which  numbers  of 
professing  Christians  indulge  themselves,  can 
any  stretch  of  candour,  can  even  that  tender 
sentiment  by  which  we  are  enjoined  *  to  hope* 
and  to  *  believe  all  things,*  enable  us  to  hope 
and  believe  that  such  are  actuated  by  a  spirit  of 
christian  benevolence,  merely  because  we  see 
them  peribrm  some  casual  acts  of  charity,  which 
the  spirit  of  the  world  can  contrive  to  make 
extremely  compatible  with  a  voluptuous  life; 
and  the  cost  of  which,  after  all,  bears  but  lit- 
tle proportion  to  that  of  any  one  vice,  or  even 
vanity. 

Men  will  not  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any 
one  human  good  quality  which  will  know  and 
keep  its  proper  bounds,  without  the  restraining 
influence  of  religious  principle.  There  is,  for 
instance,  great  danger  lest  a  constant  attention 
to  so  right  a  practice  as  an  invariable  economy, 
should  incline  the  heart  to  '4ho  love  of  money. 
Nothing  can  e£fectually  counteract  this  natural 
propensity  but  the  christian  habit  of  devoting 
those  retrenched  expenses  to  some  good  pur- 
pose ;  and  then  economy  instead  of  narrowing 
the  heart,  will  enlarge  it,  by  inducing  a  con- 
stant association  of  benevolenoe  with  frugality. 
An  habitual  attention  to  the  wants  of  others  is 
the  only  wholesome  regulator  of  our  own  ex- 
penses ;  and  carries  with  it  a  whole  train  of 
virtues,  disinterestedness,  sobriety,  and  tempe- 
rance. And  those  who  live  in  the  custom  of 
levying  constant  taxes  on  their  vanities  for  such 
purposes,  serve  the  poor  still  less  thsn  they  serve 
themselves.  For  if  they  are  charitable  upon 
true  christian  principles,  *  they  are  laying  up 
for  themselves  a  good  foundation  against  the 
time  to  come.' 

Thus  when  a  vein  of  Christianity  runs  through 
the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  lifo,  it  gives  a  new 
value  to  all  his  actions,  and  a  new  diaracter  to 
all  his  views.  It  transmutes  prudence  and  eco- 
nomy into  ohristian  virtues ;  and  every  offering 
that  is  presented  on  the  altar  of  charity  becomes 
truly  consecrated,  when  it  is  the  gifl  of  obedi- 
ence, and  the  prioe  of  self-denial.  Piety  is  that 
fire  from  heaven  that  can  alone  kindle  the  sacri- 
fice, which  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
sion of  our  great  High  Priest,  *  will  go  up  for  a 
memorial  before  Grod.* 

On  the  otJier  hand,  when  any  act  of  bounty  is 
performed  by  way  of  composition  witli  our  Ma- 
ker,  either  as  a  purchase  or  an  expiation  of  un- 
allowed indulgences ;  though,  even  in  this  case, 
God  (who  mskes  all  passions  of  men  subservient 
to  his  good  purposes,)  can  make  the  gift,  equally 
beneficial  to  the  receiver,  yet  it  is  surely  not  too 
severe  to  say,  that  to  the  giver  such  acts  are  an 
unfounded  dependence,  a  deoeitfol  refuge,  a 
broken  staff. 


CHAP.  UL 

The  negleei  of  religious  education^  boih  a  eaui$ 
and  a  consequince  of  the  decline  of  Christiani- 
ty.— No  moral  restraints. — Religion  only  inci- 
dentally taught^  not  as  a  principle  of  action- 
A  few  of  the  many  causes  tohich  dispose  the 
young  to  entertain  low  opinions  of  Religion. 

Let  not  the  truly  pious  be  offended,  as  if^  in 
the  present  chapter,  which  is  intended  to  treat 
of  the  notorious  neglect  of  religious  education, 
I  meant  to  insinuate,  that  the  principles  and 
tempers  of  Christianity  may  be  finmied  in  the 
young  mind,  by  the  mere  mechanical  operation 
of  early  instruction,  without  the  co-operating 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God.  To  imply  this 
would  be  indeed  to  betray  a  lamentable  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  of  the  disorder  that  sin 
has  introduced,  of  the  ineflicacy  of  mere  human 
means ;  and  entirely  to  mistake  the  genius,  and 
overlook  the  most  obvious  and  important  trutba 
of  our  holy  religion. 

It  must  however  be  allowed,  that  the  Supreme 
Being  works  chiefly  by  means ;  and  though  it 
be  confessed  that  no  defoct  of  education,  no  cor- 
ruption of  manners  can  place  any  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  Divine  influences  (for  it  is  under 
such  circumstances,  perhaps,  that  some  of  tbe 
most  extraordinary  instanoes  of  Divine  grace 
have  been  roanifosted)  yet  it  must  be  owned, 
that  instructing  children  in  principles  of  reli- 
gion, and  giving  them  early  habits  of  tempe- 
ranee  and  piety,  is  the  way  in  which  we  may 
meet  confidently  expect  the  Divine  blessing*-^ 
And  that  it  is  a  work  highly  pleasing  to  God, 
and  which  will  be  most  assuredly  accompanied 
by  his  gracious  energy,  we  may  judge  from 
what  he  says  of  his  faithful  servant  Abraham ; 
*  I  know  him  that  he  will  command  his  children, 
and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord.* 

But  religion  is  the  only  thing  in  whiek  we 
seem  to  look  for  the  end,  without  making  use 
of  the  means ;  and  yet  it  would  not  be  more  sur- 
prising  if  we  were  to  expect  that  our  children 
should  become  artists  and  scholars  without  be- 
ing  bred  to  arts  and  lan&fua^es,  than  it  is  to 
look  for  a  christian  world,  without  a  christian 
education. 

The  noblest  objects  can  yield  no  delight  if 
there  be  not  in  the  mind  a  disposition  to  relish 
them.  There  must  be  a  oongruity  between  the 
mind  and  the  object,  in  order  to  produce  any 
capacity  of  enjoyment  To  the  mathematician, 
demonstration  is  pleasure ;  to  the  philoeopher, 
the  study  of  nature ;  to  the  voluptuary,  the  ffra* 
tification  of  his  appetite ;  to  the  poet,  the  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination.  These  objects  they 
each  respectively  pursue,  as  pleasures  adapted 
to  that  part  of  their  ns:ture  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  indulge  and  cultivate. 

Now  as  men  will  be  apt  to  act  consistently 
with  their  general  views  and  habitual  tenden- 
cies,  would  it  not  be  absurd  to  expect  that  the 
philosopher  should  look  for  his  sovereign  good 
at  a  ball,  or  the  sensualist  in  the  pleasures  of  in- 
tellect or  piety  ?  None  of  these  ends  are  an- 
swerable to  tbe  general  views  of  the  respective 
pursuer;  they  are  not  correspondent  to  his  ideas ; 
they  m  not  commensorate  to  his  •ima-    Tbe 
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mblimest  pleasures  can  afibrd  little  p'atification 
where  a  taste  for  them  has  not  been  previoualj 
formed.  A  clown,  who  should  hear  a  scholar 
or  an  artist  talk  of  the  delights  of  a  library,  a 
pictare  gallery,  or  a  concert,  could  not  guess  at 
the  nature  of  the  pleasures  they  afibrd ;  nor 
Would  his  being  introduced  to  them  give  him 
much  clearer  ideas ;  because  he  would  bring  to 
them  an  eye  blind  to  proportion,  an  understand- 
ing new  to  science,  and  an  ear  deaf  to  harmony. 

Shall  we  expect  then,  since  men  can  only  be- 
oome  scholars  by  diligent  labour,  that  they  shall 
become  Christians  by  mere  chance !  Shall  we 
be  surprised  if  those  do  not  iblfil  the  offices  of 
religion  who  are  not  trained  to  an  acquaintance 
with  them  7  And  will  it  not  be  obvious  that  it 
must  be  some  other  thing  besides  the  abstruse- 
ness  of  creeds,  which  has  tended  to  make  Chris- 
tianity unfashionable,  and  piety  obsolete  7 

It  probably  will  not  be  disputed,  that  in  no 
age  have  the  passions  of  our  high-born  youth 
been  so  early  freed  from  all  curb  and  restraint 
In  no  age  has  the  paternal  authority  been  so 
contemptuously  treated,  or  evBtj  species  of 
subordination  so  disdainfully  trampled  upon. 
In  no  age  have  simple,  and  natural,  and  youth- 
ful pleasures  so  early  lost  their  power  over  the 
mind  ;  nor  was  ever  one  great  secret  of  virtue 
and  happiness,  the  secret  of  being  cheaply  pUas- 
edf  io  little  understood. 

A  taste  for  costly,  or  artificial,  or  tumultuous 
pleasures  cannot  be  gratified,  even  by  their  most 
sedulous  pursuers,  at  every  moment ;  and  what 
wretched  management  is  it  in  the  economy  of 
human  happiness,  so  to  contrive,  as  thst  the  en- 
joyment shall  be  rare  and  difficult,  and  the  in- 
tervals long  and  languid  !  Whereas  real  and 
unadulterated  pleasures  oocur  perpetually  to 
him  who  cultivates  a  taste  for  truth  and  nature, 
and  science  and  virtue.  But  these  simple  and 
tranquil  enjoyments  cannot  but  be  insipid  to 
him  whose  passions  have  been  prematurely  ex- 
cited by  agitating  pleasures,  or  whose  taste  has 
been  depraved  by  suoh  as  are  debasing  and  fri- 
▼olous ;  for  it  is  of  more  consequence  to  virtue 
than  some  good  people  are  willing  to  allow,  to 
preserve  the  taste  pure  and  the  judgment  sound. 
A  vitiated  intellect  has  no  small  connexion  with 
depraved  morals. 

Since  amusements  of  some  kind  are  necessa- 
ry to  all  ages  (I  speak  now  with  an  eye  to  mere 
human  enjoyment)  why  should  it  be  an  object 
of  early  care,  to  keep  a  due  proportion  of  them 
in  reserve  for  those  future  seasons  of  Hie  in 
which  there  will  be  so  much  more  needed  7 
Why  should  there  not,  even  for  this  purpose,  be 
adopted  a  system  of  salutary  restriction,  to  be 
used  by  parents  toward  their  children,  by  in- 
structors toward  their  pupils,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  life  by  each  men  toward  himself  7  In 
a  word,  why  should  not  the  same  reasons,  which 
have  induced  us  to  tether  inferior  animals,  sug- 
gest the  expediency  of^  in  some  sort,  tethering 
roan  also  7  Since  nothing  but  experience  seems 
to  teach  him,  that  if  he  Im  allowed  to  anticipate 
his  future  possessions,  and  trample  all  the  flow- 
ery fields  of  real,  as  well  as  those  of  imaginary 
and  artificial  enjoyment,  he  not  only  endures 
present  disgust,  but  defaces  and  destroys  all  the 
^oh  materlali  of  bis  future  happiness;  and 


leaves  himself,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  nothing 
but  ravaged  fields  and  barren  stubble. 

But  the  great  and  radical  defect,  and  that 
which  comes  more  immediately  within  the  pre. 
sent  design,  seems  to  be,  that  in  general  the 
characteristics!  principles  of  Christianity  are 
not  early  and  strongly  infused  into  the  mind  : 
that  religion,  if  taught  at  all,  is  rather  taught 
incidentsdly,  as  a  thing  of  subordinate  value, 
than  as  the  leading  principle  of  human  actions, 
the  great  animating  spring  of  human  conduct. 
Were  the  high  influential  principles  of  the  chris- 
tian reliffion  anxiously  and  early  inculcated,  we 
should  find  that  those  lapses  from  virtue,  to  • 
which  passion  and  temptation  aflerwards  too 
frequently  solicit,  would  be  more  easily  reco- 
verable. 

For  though  the  eyil  propensities  of  fallen  na- 
ture, and  the  bewitching  allurements  of  plea- 
sure, will  too  often  seduce  even  those  of  the  best 
education  into  devious  paths,  yet  we  shall  find 
that  men  will  seldom  be  ineunAly  wicked  unless 
that  internal  corruption  of  principle  has  taken 
place,  which  teaches  them  how  to  justify  ini- 
quity by  srgument,  and  to  confirm  evil  conduct 
by  the  sanction  of  false  reasoning ;  or  where 
there  is  a  total  iterance  of  the  very  nature  and 
design  of  Christianity,  which  ignorance  can  on- 
ly exist  where  early  religious  instruction  has 
been  entirely  neglected. 

The  errors  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion may  be  reformed,  but  systematic  wicked- 
ness will  be  only  fortified  by  time ;  and  no  de- 
crease of  strength,  no  decay  of  appetite,  can 
weaken  the  power  of  a  pernicious  principle. 
He  who  deliberately  commits  a  bad  action,  puts 
himself  indeed  out  of  the  path  of  safety  ;  but  he 
who  adopts  a  false  principle,  not  only  throws 
himself  into  the  enemy's  country,  but  burns  the 
ships,  breaks  the  bridge,  cuts  off  every  retreat 
by  which  he  might  one  day  hope  to  return  to 
his  own. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  whom  we  have  an  account 
in  former  periods  of  the  English  history,  we 
find  a  serious  attention  to  religion  discovering 
itself  at  the  olose  of  life,  however  the  preceding 
years  might  have  been  misemployed.  We  meet 
with  striking  examples  of  this  kind  amongst 
statesmen,  amongst  philosophers,  amongst  men 
of  business,  and  even  amongst  men  of  pleasure. 
We  have  on  record  the  dying  sentiments  of 
Walsinghamt  of  Sfr/iilA,  ofHutton,  the  favourites 
of  queen  Elixabeth.  We  see,  in  the  following 
rei?n,  Raleigh  supporting  himself  by  religion 
unoer  the  severity  of  his  fate ;  Bacon  seeking 
comfort  in  devotion  amidst  his  disgraces ;  and 
Wotton,  afler  having  been  ambassador  to  almost 
every  court  in  Europe,  taking  refuge  at  last  in 
a  pious  retirement  at  Eton  college.  But  to  enu- 
merate instances  would  be  endless,  when,  in 
fact,  we  scarcely  discover  a  single  instance  to 
the  contrary.—- In  those  times  it  was  considered 
as  a  matter  even  of  common  decency,  that  ad- 
vanced  age  should  possess,  at  least,  the  exterior 
of  piety ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  an  irreligious  old  man  would  have  been 
pointed  at  as  a  sort  of  monster. 

But  is  this  the  case  in  our  day  7  Do  we  now 
oommonly  perpeive  in  any  rank  that  disposit|oii 
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to  eloM  life  flUgumiAj^  which  at  the  period  to 
which  I  hate  alluded  waa  00  general  even  in  the 
fashionable  world  T  I  fear  it  ii  to  fer  the  rerene, 
that  if  Pope  had  been  oor  contemporary,  and 
were  now  competing  hit  femont  EUiical  Poenif 
he  ooold  not  hazard  even  that  lif  ht  remark. 

That  beadi  and  prayer-books  are  the  toya  of  age, 

without  grottly  violating  probability. 

Bat  to  what  cante  are  we  to  atcribe  that  tn. 
perannuated  impiety,  which  eeema  to  dieting oiih 
the  pretent  from  the  preceding  generattoot? 
It  it  not  chiefly  owing  to  the  neglect  of  early  re* 
ligioat  inttruction,  which  now  fer  to  many 
yeart  hat  been  gaining  groond  among  na  7  In 
the  laet  age  even  pabbe  tchoolt  were  placet,  no 
lett  of  clu'ittian  than  of  daatical  inttmction  : 
and  the  omittion  of  religioot  worthip,  whether 
public  or  private,  wat  deemed,  at  leatt,  at  cen- 
tnrable  a  fault  at  the  neelect  of  a  letton^ — ^Pa* 
rents  had  not  yet  imbibea  that  maxim  of  modern 
refinement,  that  religiout  instruction  ought  to 
be  deferred  until  the  mind  be  capable  of  chooe. 
ing  fer  ittelf— that  it,  until  it  be  to  preoccupied 
at  to  leave  neither  room  nor  reliah  for  the  arti- 
dee  of  Christian  feith,  or  the  rulet  of  Chrittian 
obedience.  The  advice  of  the  wite  king  of 
Itrael  of  *  training  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
ehottld  go,*  had  not  then  become  obeolete ;  and 
the  truth  of  hit  attertion  in  the  remaining 
claute  of  the  pattage,  wat  happily  realiatd  in  the 
ttnoere,  though  late  return  of  many  a  wanderer. 

Even  in  the  very  lawt  of  our  nature,  there 
teemt  to  be  a  gracioat  provition  fer  promoting 
the  final  efiicacy  of  early  religiout  inttruction. 
When  the  old  man  hat  no  longer  any  relish  left 
fer  hit  accuttomed  gratificationt,  in  what  way 
doet  he  endeavour  to  fill  up  the  void  7  It  it  not 
by  tending  back  his  thoughts  to  his  early  years, 
and  endeavouring  to  live  over  again  in  idea 
thoee  scenes  which,  in  this  distant  retrospect, 
appear  far  more  delightful  than  he  had  found 
them  to  be  at  the  actual  period  of  enjoyment  7 
I>isgttsted  at  every  thing  around  him,  and  dit- 
appointed  in  those  pursuits  to  which  he  had 
once  looked  forward  with  all  the  ardour  of  hope ; 
but  to  which  he  now  feels  he  has  sacrificed  in 
vain,  his  quiet,  and  perhaps  his  integrity,  he 
takes  a  peneive  pleasure  in  reviewing  the  season 
when  his  mind  was  yet  cheerful  and  innocent ; 
and  even  the  very  cares  and  anxieties  of  that 
happy  period  appear  to  him  now,  in  a  more 
captivating  ferm  than  any  pleasures  he  can  vet 
hope  to  enjoy.  What  then  is  more  natural,  I 
had  almoet  said  more  certain,  than  that  if  the 
principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  the 
feelings  of  devotion  excited  in  his  mind  in  that 
most  susceptible  season  of  life,  they  should  now 
revive  as  well  as  other  contemporary  impres. 
sions,  and  preeent  themselvee  in  a  point  of  view, 
the  more  interesting,  because,  while  all  other 
instances  of  youthful  occupation  can  be  only  iv- 
eolUeted,  these  may  be  called  up  into  fireeh  exists 
ence,  and  be  enjoyed  even  more  perfectly  than 
before. 

The  defects  of  memory  also,  which  old  age 
induces,  will,  in  thit  instance,  assist  rather  than 
obstruct  It  almost  universally  happens,  that 
the  more  recent  transactions  are  those  soonest 
forgotten,  while  the  events  of  youth  and  child- 


hood  are  remembered  with  aecuraev.  If  theie* 
fore  pious  principles  have  been  implanted,  they 
will,  even  by  the  course  of  nature,  be  recollect- 
ed, while  Ukmc  things  which  most  oontribute  to 
hinder  their  growth  are  swept  from  the  memory. 
What  a  powerful  encouragement  then  doet  thit 
oontideration  afibrd !  or  rather  what  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  does  it  lav  upon  parents,  to 
store  the  minds  of  their  children  witn  the  seeds 
of  piety !  And  on  the  other  hand,  what  unna- 
tural barbarity  is  it,  irretrievably  to  shut  up  the 
last  refiige  of  the  wretched,  by  a  neglect  of  thb 
du^ ;  and  to  render  it  impossible  fer  those  who 
had  « stood  all  the  day  idle,*  to  be  called  (at  leatt 
without  a  miracle)  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

No  one  surely  will  impute  to  bigotry  or  en- 
thusiasm, the  lamenting,  or  even  remonstratin|f 
against  such  deeperate  negligence ;  nor  can  it 
be  deemed  illiberal  to  inquire,  whether  even 
a  still  greater  evil  does  not  exist?  I  mean, 
whether  pernicious  principles  are  not  as  stre- 
nuously mculcated  as  those  of  real  virtue  and 
happiness  are  discountenanced  7  Whether  young 
men  are  not  expressly  taught  to  take  custom 
and  feshioQ  as  the  ultimate  and  exclusive 
standard  by  which  to  try  their  principles  and 
to  weigh  their  actions!  Whether  some  idol 
of  felse  honour  be  not  consecrated  and  set 
up  fer  them  to  worship  ?  Whether,  even  among 
the  better  sort,  reputation  be  not  held  out 
as  a  motive  of  sufficient  energy  to  produce 
virtue,  in  a  world,  where  yet  the  greatest 
vices  are  every  day  practised  openly,  with- 
out at  all  obstructing  the  reception  of  thoee 
who  practise  them  into  the  best  company? 
Whether  resentment  be  not  ennobled ;  and  pride, 
and  many  other  passions,  erected  into  honour- 
able virtues— virtues  not  less  repugnant  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  Christianity  than  obvious 
and  gross  vices  ?  Will  it  be  thought  impertinent 
to  inquire  if  the  awful  doctrines  of  a  perpetually 
preeent  Deity,  and  a  future  righteous  judgment, 
are  early  impressed  and  lastingly  enmved  on 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  our  nigh-born 
youth  7 

Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one  particular  in 
which  we  fall  remarkably  below  the  politer  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  it  is  in  that  part  of  educa- 
tion  which  has  a  reference  to  purity  of  mind 
and  the  discipline  of  the  heart. 

The  great  secret  of  religious  education,  which 
seems  Wished  from  the  present  practice,  con- 
sists in  trainmg  young  men  to  an  habitual  in- 
terior restraint,  an  early  government  of  the  af. 
fections,  and  a  course  ofself-controul  over  those 
tyrannizing  inclinations  which  have  so  naturol 
a  tendency  to  enslave  the  human  heart  With- 
out this  habit  of  moral  restraint,  which  is  one 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  christian  virtue, 
though  men  may,  from  natural  temper,  oAen 
d§  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  good.  Without  the  vigorous  exorcise  of 
this  controling  principle,  the  best  dispositions 
and  the  most  amiable  qualities  will  go  but  a 
little  way  towards  establisliing  a  virtuous  cha- 
racter.  For  the  best  dispositions  will  be  easily 
overcome  by  the  concurrence  of  passion  and 
tsmptation,  in  a  heart  where  the  passions  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  this  wholssome  disci- 
pline :  and  Um  roost  amiable  qualities  will  but 
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more  easily  betny  their  poeeeesor,  vnleee  the 
heart  be  fortified  by  repeated  acts  and  long 
habits  of  resistance. 

In  this,  as  in  varioas  other  instances,  we  may 
blosh  at  the  superiority  of  pagan  instrnction. 
Were  the  Roman  youth  taoffht  to  ima^ne 
themselves  always  in  the  awful  presence  of 
Cato,  in  order  to  habituate  them  betimes  to 
suppress  base  sentiments,  and  to  excite  snch  as 
were  generous  and  noble  7  and  should  not  the 
christian  youth  be  continually  reminded,  that  a 
greater  than  Cato  is  here  ?  Should  they  not  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  acting  under  the  con- 
stant impression,  that  He  to  whom  they  must 
one  day  be  accountable  for  intentions,  as  well  as 
words  and  actions,  is  witness  to  the  one  as  well 
as  the  other  7  that  he  not  only  is  *  about  their 
path,*  but  *  understands  their  very  thoughts.* 

Were  the  disciples  of  a  pagan*  leader  taught 
that  it  was  a  motive  sufficient  to  compel  their 
obedience  to  any  rule,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not,  that  it  had  the  authority  of  their  teacher's 
name  7  Were  the  bare  words,  the  matter  hath 
9tnd  if,  sufficient  to  settle  all  disputes,  and  to 
subdue  all  reluctance  7  And  shall  the  scholars 
of  a  more  Divine  teacher,  who  have  a  code  of 
laws  written  by  God  himself,  be  contented  with 
a  lower  rule,  or  abide  by  a  meaner  authority  7 
And  is  any  argument  drawn  from  human  con* 
siderations  likely  to  operate  more  forcibly  on  a 
dependent  being,  than  that  simple  but  grand  as- 
sertion,  with  which  so  many  of  the  precepts  of 
our  religion  are  introduced — Because,  thus 
SAPm  rmt  uuld  7 

It  is  doing  but  little,  in  the  infusion  of  first 
principles,  to  obtain  the  bare  assent  of  the  un- 
derstanding  to  the  existence  of  one  Supreme 
power,  unless  the  heart  and  affections  go  along 
with  the  conviction,  by  our  conceiving  of  that 
power  as  intimately  connected  with  ourselves. 
A  feeling  temper  will  be  but  little  afiected  with 
the  cold  idea  of  a  geometrical  God,  as  the  excel- 
lent Pascal  expresses  it,  who  merely  adjusts  all 
the  parts  of  matter,  and  keeps  the  elements  in 
order.  Such  a  mind  will  be  but  little  moved, 
unless  he  be  taught  to  consider  his  Maker  un* 
der  the  interesting  and  endearing  representa- 
tion which  revealed  religion  gives  of  him. 
That  *  God  is,*  will  be  to  him  rather  an  alarm- 
ing than  a  consolatory  idea ;  till  he  be  persuad- 
ed of  the  subsequent  proposition,  that  ^  he  is  a 
re  warder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him.* 
Nay,  if  natural  religion  dcet  even  acknowledge 
one  awful  attribute,  that  'God  is  just,*  it  will 
only  increase  the  terror  of  a  tender  conscience, 
till  it  be  learned  from  the  fountain  of  truth, 
that  he  is  *  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus.* 

But  if  the  great  sanctions  of  our  religion  are 
not  deeply  engraven  on  the  heart,  where  shall 
we  look  fbr  any  other*  adequate  cturb  to  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth  7  For,  let  the  elements  be  ever 
so  kindly  mixed  in  a  human  composition,  let  the 
natural  temper  be  ever  so  amiable,  still  when- 
ever a  man  ceases  to  think  himself  an  account- 
able being,  what  motive  can  he  have  for  resist, 
ing  a  strong  temptation  to  a  present  good,  when 
he  has  no  £ead  that  he  shall  thereby  forfeit  a 
greater  future  good  7 

*  PjribagOTas. 


It  may  perhaps  be  oojected,  that  this  deep 
sense  of  religion  would  interfere  with  the  gene« 
ral  purpose  of  education,  which  is  designed  to 
qualify  men  fbr  the  business  of  human  nfe,  and 
not  train  up  a  race  of  monks  and  ascetics. 

There  is  however  so  little  real  solidity  in  this 
specious  objectioD,  that  I  am  firmly  persuaded* 
that  if  religious  principles  were  more  deeply  im- 
pressed on  the  heart,  even  the  things  of  this  world 
would  be  much  better  carried  on.  For  where 
are  we  to  look  for  all  the  qualities;  which 
constitute  the  man  of  business;  for  punctuality, 
diligence,  and  application,  fbr  such  attention 
in  doing  every  thing  in  its  proper  day  (the 
great  hinge  on  which  business  turns)  as  among 
men  of  principle?  Economy  of  lime,  truth 
in  observing  his  word,  never  daring  to  de- 
ceive or  to  disappoint — ^Uiese  form  the  very  es- 
sence of  an  active  and  an  useful  chaiacter ;  and 
(or  these,  to  whom  shall  we  most  naturally  look  7 
Who  is  so  likely  to  be  *■  slothful  in  business*  as 
he  who  is  *  fervent  in  spirit  7*  And  will  not  he 
be  most  regular  in  dealing  with  men,  who  is 
most  diligent  in  *  serving  me  Lord  V 

But,  it  may  be  said,  allowing  that  Religion 
does  not  necessarily  spoil  a  man  of  frustness, 
yet  it  would  effectually  defeat  those  accomplish- 
ments, and  counteract  that  fine  breeding,  which 
essentially  constitute  the  gentleman. 

This  again  is  so  far  f^om  being  a  natural  con- 
sequence, that,  supposing  all  the  other  real  ad- 
vantages of  parts,  education,  and  society,  to  be 
equally  taken  into  the  account,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that,  in  point  of  true  politeness,  a  real  Chris- 
tian would  beat  the  world  at  his  own  weaponsi 
the  world  itself  being  judge. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  in  the  present  cor- 
rupt state  of  things,  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
contrivance  fbr  which  we  are  more  obliged  to 
the  inventions  of  mankind  than  fbr  that  polite- 
ness, as  there  is  perhaps  no  screen  in  the  world 
which  hides  so  many  ugly  sights,  yet  while  we 
allow  that  there  never  was  so  admirable  a  sub- 
stitute for  real  goodness  as  good  breeding,  it  is 
certain  that  the  principles  of  Christianity  put 
into  action,  would  of  themselves  produce  more 
genuine  politeness  than  any  maxims  drawn 
from  motives  of  human  vanity  or  worldly  con- 
venience. If  love,  peace,  joy,  long-su&ring, 
gentleness,  patience,  goodness,  and  meekness, 
may  be  thought  instruments  to  produce  sweet- 
ness of  manners,  these  we  are  expressly  told  are 
the  *  fViiits  of  the  Spirit*  If  mourning  with 
the  afflicted,  rejoicing  with  the  happy ;  if  to 
*  esteem  others  better  than  ourselves;*  if  *to 
take  the  lowest  room  ;*  if  not  to  seek  our  own ;'' 
if  *  not  to  behave  ourselves  unseemly  ;*  if  *not 
to  speak  great  swelling  words  of  vanity*^if 
these  are  amiable,  engaging,  and  polite  parts  of 
behaviour,  then  would  Uie  documents  of  Saint 
Paul  make  as  true  a  fine  gentleman  as  the 
courtier  tf  CaoHgUene^  or  even  the  Lettero  of 
lord  CkeHerJield  himself.  Then  would  simu- 
lation, and  dissimulation,  and  all  the  nice  shades 
and  delicate  gradations  of  passive  and  active 
deceit,  be  rendered  superfluous ;  and  the  afib^. 
tions  of  every  heart  be  won  by  a  shorter  and 
a  surer  way  tnan  by  the  elegant  obliquities  of 
this  lale  pmmlar  preceptor,  whoee  mischiefs 
I  have  outlived  his  reptttathm;  attd  who  Bstwkli* 
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aUndioff  the  preieot  just  declenfiion  of  his  fame, 
greatly  nelped,  during  its  traDsient  meridian, 
to  relax  the  general  nerve  of  virtue,  and  has 
left  a  taint  upon  the  public  morals,  of  which  we 
are  still  sensible. 

That  self-abasement  then,  which  is  insepara- 
ble  from  true  Christianity,  and  the  external 
signs  of  which  good  breeding  knows  so  well 
how  to  assume  ;  and  thoee  charities  which  sug- 
gest invariable  kindness  to  others,  even  in  the 
smallest  things,  would  if  left  to  their  natural 
workings,  produce  that  gentleness  which  it  is 
one  great  object  of  a  polite  education  to  imitate. 
They  would  produce  it  too  without  effort  and 
without  exertion ;  for  being  inherent  in  tlie  sub* 
stance,  it  would  naturally  discover  itself  on  the 
surface. 

For  however  useiiil  the  institutions  of  polish- 
ed society  may  be  found,  yet  they  can  never 
alter  the  eternal  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  convert  appearances  into  realities; 
they  cannot  transform  decency  into  virtue,  nor 
make  pditeness  pass  for  principle.  And  the 
advocates  for  fashionable  breeding  should  be 
humbled  to  reflect  that  every  convention  of  ar- 
tificial manners  was  adopted  not  to  cure,  but  to 
conceal,  deformity ;  that  though  the  superficial 
civilities  of  elegant  life  tend  to  make  this  corrupt 
world  a  more  tolerable  place  than  it  would  be 
without  them,  yet  they  never  will  be  considered 
as  a  substitute  for  truth,  nor  a  commutation  for 
virtue,  by  him  who  is  to  pass  the  definitive  sen- 
teoce  on  the  characters  of  men. 

Among  the  many  prejudices  which  the  young 
and  the  gay  entertain  against  religioq^  one  is, 
that  it  is  the  declared  enemy  to  wit  and  genius. 
But,  says  one  of  its  wittest  champions,*  *  piety 
enjoins  no  man  to  be  dull  :*  and  it  will  be  found, 
on  a  fair  inquiry,  that  though  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  irreligion  has  had  able  men  for  its  ad- 
vocates, yet  they  have  never  been  the  mo$t  able. 
Nor  can  any  learned  profession,  any  department 
in  letters  or  in  science,  produce  a  champion  on 
the  side  of  unbelief,  but  Christianity  has  a  still 
greater  name  to  oppose  to  it ;  phUoaophen  them, 
selves  being  judges. 

He  who  studied  the  book  of  nsture  with  a 
scrutiny  which  has  scarcely  been  permitted  to 
any  other  mortal  eye,  was  deeply  learned  in  the 
book  of  Grod.f  And  the  ablest  writer  on  the  in- 
tellect  of  man,  has  left  one  of  the  ablest  treatises 
9n  the  Rea80JUiblene9$  of  Chriatianity.  This  es- 
say  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the  Human  Undentand- 
tag,  will  stand  up  to  latest  ages,  as  a  monument 
of  wisdom ;  while  Hume's  posthumous  work, 
the  Euay  on  Suicide,  which  had  excited  such 
large  expectations,  has  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten.! 
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Dr.  South. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

The  Essay  on  Suicide  was  pablisbed  soon  after  Mr. 
Hume's  death.  It  might  mortify  his  liberal  mind  (if 
natter  and  motion  were  capaUe  of  consciousness)  to 
Isarn  that  his  dyin^  legacy,  the  last  concentrated  eflcct 
of  his  genius  and  his  principles,  sent  from  the  grave  as 
it  were,  by  a  man  so  justly  renowned  in  other  brancli<>8 
of  liferature,  produced  no  sensation  on  the  puUic  mind. 
And  that  the  precious  information  that  eveiy  man  had 
a  right  to  be  his  own  executioner,  was  considered  as  a 
privilege  so  little  desirable,  that  it  probably  had  not  the 

Bory  of  converting  one  cross  road  into  a  cemetery.    It 
to  tlis  credit  of  tliis  couotiy  tliai  fewer  copies  of  this 


Pascal  has  proved  that  as  much  rhetoric  «ii4 
login  too  may  be  shown  in  defending  RevelatioOy 
as  in  attacking  it  His  geometrical  spirit  way 
not  likely  to  take  up  with  any  proofs  but  such 
as  came  as  near  to  demonstration  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  would  admit.  Eraomue  in  his 
writings  on  the  ignorance  of  tlie  monks,  and  the 
Provincial  Letters  on  the  fallacies  of  the  Jesuits, 
while  they  exhibit  as  entire  a  freedom  from  hi.' 
gotry,  exhibit  also  as  much  pointed  wit,  and  %m 
much  sound  reasoning,  as  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  mass  of  modern  philosophy. 

But  while  the  young  adopt  the  opinion  from 
one  class  of  writers,  that  rehglous  men  are  weak 
men,  they  acquire  from  another  class  a  notion 
that  they  are  ridiculous.  And  this  opinion,  by 
mixing  itself  with  their  common  notions,  and 
deriving  itself  from  their  very  amusements,  is 
the  more  mischievous,  as  it  is  imbibed  without 
suspicion,  and  entertained  without  resistance. 

One  common  medium  through  which  they 
take  this  false  view  is,  those  favourite  works  of 
wit  and  humour,  so  captivating  to  youthful  ima-- 
ginations,  where  no  small  part  of  the  author's 
success  perhaps  has  been  owing  to  his  dexter- 
ously introducing  a  pious   character  with   so 
many  virtues,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  love 
him ;  yet  tinctured  with  so  many  absurdities, 
that  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  laugh  at  him. 
The  reader*8  memory  will  furnish  him  with  too 
many  instances  of  what  is  here  meant    The 
slightest  touches  of  a  witty  malice  can  make  the 
best  character  ridiculous.    It  is  effected  by  any 
little  awkwardness  ;  absence  of  mind,  an  obso- 
lete phrase,  a  formal  pronunciation,  a  peculiarity 
of  gesture.    Or  if  such  a  character  be  brought 
by  unsuspecting  honesty,  and  credulous  good- 
new,  into  some  foolish  scrape,  it  will  stamp  on 
him  an  impression  of  ridicule  so  indelible,  that 
all  his  worth  shall  not  be  able  to  efface  it ;  and 
the  young,  who  do  not  always  separate  their 
ideas  very  carefully,  shall  ever  afler,  by  this 
early  and  false  association,  rx>nceive  of  piety  as 
havmg  something  essentially  ridiculous  in  itselfl 
But  one  of  the  most  infallible  arts  by  which 
the  inexperienced  are  engaged  on  the  side  of 
irreligion,  is  that  popular  air  of  candour,  good.' 
nature,  and  toleration,  which  it  so  invariably 
puts  on.    While  sincere  piety  is  often  accused 
of  moroseness  and  severity,  becatise  it  cannot 
hear  the  doctrines  on  which  it  founds  its  eter- 
nal hopes  derided  without  emotion;   indifier- 
ence  and  unbelief  purchase  the  praise  of  candor 
at  an  easy  price,  because  they  neither  suffer 
grief  nor  express  indignation  at  hearing  the 
most  awful  truths  ridiculed,  or  the  most  solemn 
obligations  set  at  nought    They  do  not  engage 
on  equal  terms.     The  infidel  appears  good-hu- 
moured from  his  very  levity;  but  the  Christian 


work  were  sold  than  perhaps  ever  was  the  case  with  a 
writer  of  so  much  eminence.  A  more  impotent  act  of 
wickedness  has  seldom  been  achieved ,  or  one  which  has 
had  the  glory  of  making  fewer  persons  wicked  or  raise- 
rable.  That  cold  and  cheerless  oblivion  which  he  held 
out  as  a  refuge  to  beings  who  had  solaced  themselves 
with  the  soothing  hope  of  immortality,  has,  by  a  memo- 
rable retribution,  overshadowed  bis  last  labour;  the 
Essay  on  Suicide  bein^  already  as  much  forgotten  as  ho 
promised  the  be#  men  that  they  themselves  would  be. 
And  this  ftvouilte  work  became  at  once  a  prey  to  thaf 
forgetfulnese  to  which  he  bad  conaifnad  the  whole  ho« 
man  race. 
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•cuinot  jest  on  sabjeeU  which  involYe  his  ever- 
lasting salvation. 

The  soofifers  whom  young  people  hoar  talk, 
and  the  books  they  hear  quoted,  falsely  charge 
their  own  injurious  opinions  on  Christianity, 
and  then  unjustly  accuse  her  of  being  the  mon- 
ster they  have  made.  They  dress  her  up  with 
the  sword  of  persecution^  in  one  hand,  and  the 
flames  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  and  then 
ridicule  the  sober-minded  for  worshipping  an 
idol  which  their  misrepresentation  has  rendered 
as  malignant  as  Moloch.  In  the  mean-time 
they  affect  to  seize  on  benevolence  with  exclu- 
sive appropriation  as  their  own  cardinal  virtue, 
and  to  accuse  of  a  bigotted  cruelty  that  narrow 
spirit  which  points  out  the  perils  of  licentious- 
ness, and  the  terrors  of  a  future  account.  And 
^et  this  benevolence,  with  all  its  tender  mercies, 
IS  not  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  endeavour  at 
snatching  away  from  humble  piety  the  comfort 
of  a  present  hope,  and  the  bright  prospect  of  a 
ftlicity  that  shall  have  no  end.  It  does  not  how- 
ever seem  a  very  probable  means  of  increasing 
the  stock  of  human  happiness,  to  plunder  man- 
kind of  that  principle,  by  the  destructio  i  of 
which  friendship  is  robbed  of  its  bond,  society 
of  its  security,  patience  of  its  motive,  morality 
of  its  foundation,  integrity  of  its  reward,  sorrow 
of  its  consolation,  life  of  its  balm,  and  death  of 
Its  support* 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  one  of  the  meanest  ad- 
vantages of  a  better  state  that,  as  the  will  shall 
be  reformed,  so  the  judgment  shall  be  rectified ; 
that  *  evil  shall  no  more  be  called  good,*  nor  the 
'  churl  liberal  ;*  nor  the  plunderer  of  our  best  pos- 
session, our  principles,  benevoUfU,  Then  it  will 
be  evident  that  greater  injury  could  not  be  done 
to  truth,  nor  greater  violence  to  language,  than 
by  attempting  to  wrest  from  Christianity  that 
benevolence  which  is  in  fact  her  most  appropri- 
ate and  peculiar  attribute.  *  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another.* 
If  benevolence  be  *  good  will  to  men,'  it  was 
that  which  angelic  messengers  were  not  thought 
too  high  to  announce,  nor  a  much  higher  being 
tJian  ansels  too  great  to  teach  by  his  example, 
and  to  iUustrate  by  his  death.  It  was  the  cri- 
terion,  the  very  watch- word  as  it  were,  by  which 
he  intended  his  religion  and  his  followers  should 
be  distinguished.  *  By  this  shall  all  men  know 
that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
another.*  Besides,  it  is  the  very  genius  of 
Christianity  to  extirpate  all  selfishness,  on  whose 
vacated  ground  benevolence  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily plants  itself. 

But  not  to  run  through  all  the  particulars 
which  obstruct  the  growth  of  piety  in  young 
nersons,  I  shall  only  name  one  more.  They 
hear  much  declamation  from  the  fashionable 
reasoners  against  the  contracted  and  selfish 

•  ToQnf  pereon*  are  too  liable  lo  be  misled  by  that  ex- 
tTRrae  disinfenuouaneas  of  the  new  pliiloaoplieri,  wlten 
writinf  on  every  tbing  and  person  connected  witli  re- 
vealed religion.  These  authors  often  quote  satirical  po- 
et»  as  grave  historical  authorities ;  for  instance,  because 
Juvenal  has  said  that  the  Jews  were  so  narrow-minded 
that  they  refused  to  show  a  sprins  of  water,  or  the  right 
road,  to  an  enqjjiring  traveller  woo  was  not  of  their  re- 
ligion, I  make  little  doubt  but  many  an  ignorant  free- 
thinker has  actually  gone  away  with  the  belief,  that 
iueb  good-natured  acts  of  inforaoatioa  vrsie  actiaally  for- 
Uddsn  by  the  law  of  Moses. 


spirit  of  Christianity— that  it  is  of  a  sordid  tens* 
per,  works  for  pay,  and  looks  for  reward. 

This  jargon  of  French  philosophy,  which 
prates  of  pure  disinterested  goodness  acting  for 
its  own  sake,  and  equally  despising  punishment 
and  disdaining  reoompence,  indicates  as  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  as  of  Christian  re- 
velation, when  it  addresses  man  as  a  being  made 
up  of  pure  intellect,  without  any  mixture  of 
passions,  and  who  can  be  made  happy  without 
hope,  and  virtuous  without  foar.  These  philoso- 
phers affect  to  be  more  independent  than  Moses, 
more  disinterested  than  Christ  himself;  for 
*  Moses  had  reispect  to  the  recompence  of  re- 
ward ;*  and  Christ  *  endured  the  cross  and  de. 
spised  the  shame,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  be« 
fore  him.* 

A  creature  hurried  away  by  the  impulse  of 
some  impetuous  inclination,  is  not  likely  to  bo 
restrained  (if  he  be  restrained  at  all)  by  a  cold 
reflection  on  the  beauty  of  virtue.  If  the  dread 
of  offending  Gk)d,  and  incurring  his  everlasting 
displeasure,  cannot  stop  him,  how  shall  a  weak- 
er motive  do  it  7  When  we  see  that  the  power- 
ful  sanctions  which  Religion  holds  out  are  too 
often  an  ineffectual  curb ;  to  tliink  of  attaining 
tiie  same  end  by  feebler  means,  is  as  if  one 
should  expect  to  make  a  watch  go  the  better  by 
breaking  the  main-spring ;  nay,  as  absurd  as  if 
the  phiToeopher  who  inculcates  the  doctrine 
should  imdertake,  with  one  of  his  fingers,  to 
lift  an  immense  weight  which  had  resisted  the 
powers  of  the  crane  and  lever. 

On  calm  and  temperate  spirits  indeed,  in  the 
hour  of  retirement,  in  the  repose  of  the  pas*- 
sions,  in  the  absence  of  temptation,  virtue  does 
seem  to  be  her  own  adequate  reward :  and 
very  lovely  are  the  fl'oits  she  bears  in  preserv- 
ing health,  credit,  and  fortune.  But  on  how  fow 
will  this  principle  act !  and  even  on  them  how 
often  will  its  operation  be  suspended  7  and 
though  virtue  for  her  own  sake  might  have  cap- 
tivated a  few  hearts,  which  almost  seem  cast  in 
a  natural  mould  of  goodness,  yet  no  motive  could 
at  all  times,  be  so  Ukely  to  restrain  even  these, 
(especially  under  the  pressure  of  temptation)  as 
this  simple  assertion — For  all  this,  God  toiU 
bring  thee  unto  judgment. 

It  is  the  beauty  of  our  religion,  that  it  is  not 
held  out  exclusively  to  a  few  select  spirits ;  that 
it  is  not  an  object  of  speculation,  or  an  exercise 
of  ingenuity,  but  a  rule  of  life  suited  to  every 
condition,  capacity,  and  temper.  It  is  the  glory 
of  the  Christian  religion  to  oe,  what  it  was  tho 
glory  of  every  ancient  philosophic  system  not  to 
be,,  the  relipon  of  the  j^ople ;  and  that  which 
constitutes  its  characteristic  value,  is  its  suita- 
bleness to  the  genius,  condition,  and  necessities 
of  mankind. 

For  with  whatsoever  obscurities  it  has  pleased 
God  to  shadow  some  parts  of  his  written  word^ 
yet  he  has  graciously  ordered  that  whatever  is 
necessary  should  be  perspicuous  also :  and 
though,  as  to  his  adorable  essence,  *  clouds  and 
darkness  are  round  about  him  ;**  yet  these  are 
not  the  medium  through  which  he  has  left  us  to 
discover  our  duty.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  points* 
revealed  religion  has  a  decided  superiority  over 
all  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy,  which 
were  always  in  many  respects  impracticable 
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•nd  eztnYigmt,  beoaoM  not  ftuned  fiom  ob- 
■erT&tioni  dnwn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  *  of 
what  waa  in  man.*  Whereas  the  whole  echeme 
of  the  Goepel  is  accommodated  to  real  homan 
nature ;  laying  open  ite  mortal  diaeaee,  present- 
ing its  only  remedy ;  exhibiting  rules  of  conduct 
often  difficult,  indeed,  but  never  impossible ;  and 
where  the  ri^e  was  so  hiffh  that  the  practicabili. 
ty  seemed  desperate,  holding  out  a  living  pat- 
tern, to  elucidate  the  doctrine  and  to  illustrate 
the  precept ;  offering  every  where  the  clearest 
notions  of  what  we  nave  to  hope,  and  what  we 
have  to  fear ;  the  strongest  injunctions  of  what 
we  are  to  believe,  and  the  most  explicit  direc- 
tions of  what  we  are  to  do ;  with  the  most  en- 
couraging offers  of  Divine  assistance  for  strength- 
ening our  faith  and  quickening  our  obedience. 

In  short,  whoever  examines  the  wants  of  his 
own  heart,  and  the  appropriate  assistance  which 
the  Gospel  furnishes,  will  find  them  to  be  two 
tallies  which  exactly  correspond—- an  internal 
evidence,  stronger  perhaps  than  any  other,  of 
the  troth  of  Revelation. 

This  is  the  religion  with  which  the  ingenuous 
hearts  of  youth  should  be  warmed,  and  by  which 
their  minda^  while  pliant,  should  be  directed. 
This  will  afford  a  'lamp  to  their  paths,'  strong- 
er, steadier,  brighter,  than  the  fbeble  and  nn- 
certain  glimmer  of  a  cold  and  comfortless  ohi- 
losophy. 


Other  wmptonu  of  the  decline  of  ChrietianHif — 
No  family  religion — Corrupt  or  negligent  ex- 
ample  of  euperiore — 7%a  telf-denying  and 
evangelical  virtuee  held  in  contempt — Neglect 
of  encouraging  and  promoting  religion  among 
eervante. 

It  was  by  no  means  the  design  of  the  present 
undertaking  to  make  a  general  invective  on  the 
corrupt  state  of  manners,  or  even  to  animadvert 
on  the  conduct  of  the  higher  ranks,  but  inas- 
much as  the  corruption  of  that  conduct,  and  the 
depravation  of  those  manners  appear  to  be  a  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  visible  decline  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  as  operating  in  its  turn,  as  a  cause, 
on  the  inferior  orders  of  society. 

Of  the  other  obvious  causes  which  contribute 
to  this  decline  of  morals,  little  will  be  said.  Nor 
is  the  present  a  romantic  attempt  to  restore  the 
simplicity  of  primitive  manners.  This  is  too 
literally  an  age  of  gold,  to  expect  that  it  should 
be  so  m  the  poetical  and  figurative  sense.  It 
would  be  unjust  and  absurd  not  to  form  our  opi- 
nions and  expectations  from  the  present  general 
state  of  society.  And  it  would  argue  great  ig- 
norance of  the  corruption  which  commerce,  and 
conquest,  and  riches,  and  arts  necessarily  intro- 
duce into  a  state,  to  look  for  the  same  sober- 
mindedness,  simplicity,  and  purity  among  the 
dregs  of  Romulue^  as  the  severe  and  simple 
manners  of  elder  Rome  presented. 

But  though  it  would  be  an  attempt*of  despe- 
rate hardihood,  to  controvert  that  maxim  of  the 
witty  bard,  that 

To  mend  tte  woiM^  a  vast  daalgiii 

a  popular  aphorism,  by  the  way,  which  has  done 


no  little  ttoaehioi,  inasmodif  as  onder  tb«  mwk 
of  hopelessness  it  suggests  an  indolent  aoqui- 
escenoe ;  yet  to  make  the  best  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live ;  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our 
own  actual,  particular,  and  individual  duties ; 
and  to  take  care  that  the  age  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  our  having  been  cast  into  it,  seems  to 
be  the  bare  dictate  of  common  probity,  and  not 
a  romantic  flight  of  impracticable  perfection. 

Is  it  then  so  very  chimerical  to  imagine  that 
the  benevoleDt  can  be  sober-minded  7  Is  it  ro- 
mantic to  desire  that  the  good  should  be  oob« 
sistent  7  Is  it  absurd  to  fancy  that  what  has 
once  been  practised  should  nut  now  be  imprae- 
Ucable  7 

It  is  impossible  not  to  help  regretting  that  it 
should  be  the  general  temper  of  many  of  th« 
leading  persons  of  that  age  which  arrogates  to 
itself  the  glorious  character  of  the  o^e  of  bens' 
wflenee^  to  be  kind,  considerate,  and  compassion- 
ate, every  where  rather  than  at  home ;  that  the 
rich  and  the  fashionable  should  be  sealous  in 
promoting  religious  as  well  as  charitable  insti- 
tutions abroad,  and  jet  discourage  every  thing 
which  looks  like  religion  in  their  own  families ; 
that  thev  shctfild  be  at  a  considerable  expense  in 
instructing  the  poor  at  a  distance,  and  yet  die- 
credit  piety  among  their  own  servants-— those 
more  immediate  objects  of  every  man*s  attention, 
whom  Providence  has  enabled  to  keep  any ; 
and  for  whose  conduct  he  will  be  finally  ac- 
countable, inasmuch  as  he  may  have  helped  to 
corrupt  it 

Is  there  %nj  degree  of  pecuniary  bounty  with- 
out doors  which  can  counteract  the  misooief  of 
a  wrong  example  at  home,  or  atone  for  that  in- 
fectious laxity  of  principle  which  spreads  cor- 
ruption wherever  its  influence  extends  7  Is  not 
he  the  best  benefactor  to  society  who  sets  the 
best  example,  and  who  does  not  only  the  most 
good,  but  the  least  evil  7  Will  not  that  man, 
however  tiberal,  very  imperfectly  promote  virtM 
in  the  world  at  large,  wno  neglects  to  dissemi- 
nate its  principles  within  the  immediate  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  inflneuM,  by  a  correct  con- 
duct and  a  blameless  behaviour  7  Can  a  gene- 
rous but  pvofligate  person  atone  by  his  purse 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life  7  Can  he  expect  a 
blessing  on  his  bounties,  while  he  defeats  their 
effect  by  a  profane  or  even  a  careless  conver- 
sation 7 

In  moral  as  well  as  in  political  treatises.  It  is 
ofien  asserted  that  it  is  a  great  evil  to  do  no 
good ;  but  it  has  not  been  perhaps  enough  in- 
sisted on,  that  it  is  a  great  deal  to  do  no  eviL 
liiis  species  of  goodness  is  not  ostentatious 
enough  for  popular  declamation ;  and  the  value 
of  this  abstinence  fhmi  vice  is  perhaps  not  well 
understood  but  by  Christians,  because  it  wants, 
the  ostensible  brilliancy  of  actual  performance. 

But  as  the  pnnciplee  of  Christianity  are  in  no 
great  repute,  so  th«r  oonoomitant  qualitiee^  the 
evangelical  virtues,  are  proportionably  discs- 
teemed.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
those  secret  habits  of  seUWsontrol,  those  interior 
and  unobtrusive  virtues,  which  excite  no  asto- 
nishment, kindle  no  emulation,  and  extort  no 
praise,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  difficult, 
and  the  most  sublime ;  and  if  Christianity  be 
true,  will- be  the  most  graciously  aeoepied  by 
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tSm  who  witnesfMi  the  secret  combat  and  tho 
•ileot  victory :  while  the  splendid  deeds  which 
have  the  world  ibr  their-witness,  and  immortal 
lame  for  their  reward,  shall  perhaps  cost  him 
who  achieved  them  less  than  it  costs  a  oonscien* 
tiuQs  Christian  to  sabdae  one  irregfular  inclioa- 
tion:  a  conquest  which  the  world  will  never 
kaowt,  and,  if  it  did,  would  probably  despise. 

Though  great  actions,  performed  on  human 
motives,  are  permitted  by  the  Supreme  Dispo- 
ser to  be  equally  benefieisd  to  society  with  such 
as  are  performed  on  purer  principles ;  yet  it  is 
an  affecting  consideration,  that,  at  the  final  ad- 
jostment  of  accounts,  the  politician  who  raised 
a  stale,  or  the  hero  who  preteroed  it,  may  miss 
of  that  favour  of  God  which,  if  it  was  not  his 
motive,  will  certainly  not  be  his  rewards  And 
it  is  awful  to  reflect,  as  we  visit  the  roomiments 
justly  raised  by  public  erratitude,  or  the  statues 
properly  erected  by  welKeamed  admiration ;  it 
is  awful,  I  say,  to  reflect  on  what  may  now  be 
the  unalterable  condition  of  the  illustrious  object 
of  these  deserved  but  unavailing  honours  $  and 
that  he  who  has  saved  a  state  may  have  lost  his 
own  soul ! 

•  A  christian  life  seems  to  consist  of  two  things 
almost  equally  difficult ;  the  adoption  of  good 
habits,*  and  the  excision  of  such  as  are  evil.  No 
one  sets  out  on  a  religions  course  with  a  stock 
of  native  innocence,  or  actual  freedom  fh>m  sin ; 
for  there  is  no  such  stat^  in  human  life.  The 
natural  he^rt  is  not,  as  has  been  too  oAen  sup- 
posed, a  blank  paper,  whereon  the  Divine  Spirit 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  stamp  characters  of 
goodness.  No!  many  blots  are  to  be  erased, 
many  defilements  are  to  be  cleansed,  as  well  as 
fresh  impressions  to  be  made. 

The  vigilant  Christian,  tbereforot  who  acts 
with  an  eye  to  the  approbation  of  his  Maker, 
rather  than  to  that  of  mankind ;  to  a  fbtore  ac- 
count, rather  than  to  present  glory  ;  will  find 
that  diligently  to  cultivate  the  *  un weeded  gar- 
den' of  his  own  heart ;  to  mend  the  soil ;  to  clear 
the  ground  of  indigenous  vices^  by  practising 
the  painful  business  of  extirpation,  will  be  that 
part  of  his  duty  which  will  cost  him  most  la- 
hour,  and  bring  him  least  credit :  while  the  fair 
flower  of  one  showy  action,  produced  with  little 
trouble,  and  of  which  the  very  pleasure  is  re- 
ward enough,  shall  g&in  him  more  praise  than 
the  eradication  of  the  rankest  weeds  which  over- 
run the  natural  heart 

But  the  Gospel  judges  not  after  the  manner 
of  men  ;  for  it  never  fails  to  make  the  abstinent 
virtues  a  previous  step  to  the  right  perfu-mance 
of  the  operative  ones;  and  tlM  relinquishing 
what  is  wrong  to  be  a  necessary  prehide  to  the 
performance  of  what  is  right  It  makes  '  ceas- 
ing to  do  evil'  the  indispensable  preliminary  to 
•  learning  to  do  well.'  It  continually  suggests 
that  something  is  to  be  laid  aside,  as  well  as  to 
be  practised.  We  must  *hate  vain  thoughts* 
before  we  can  *love  God's  law.'  We  mast 
lay  aside*  *  malice  and  hypocrisy,'  to  enable 
08  'to  receive  the  engrafted  word.'  Having 
*a  conscience  void  or  offence;* — ^* abstaining 
fh>m  fleshly  lusts ;' — •  bring  every  thought  into 
obedient ;' — these  are  actions,  or  rather  nega- 
tions, whiehf  though  they  oaver  will  obtain  im- 
mortality fro^  the  ohhwl  of  the  statuary,  tho 
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declamation  of  tho  historian,  or  the  panegyrics 
of  the  poet,  will,  however,  be '  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,'  when  the  works  of  the  statuary^ 
the  historian,  and  the  poet  will  be  no  more* 

And,  for  our  encouragement,  it  is  observable 
that  a  more  difficult  Christian  virtue  generally 
involves  an  easier  one.  A  habit  of  self-denial 
in  permitted  pleasures,  easily  induces  a  victory 
over  such  as  are  unlawful.  And  to  eit  loose  to 
our  own  possessions,  necessarily  includes  an  ez^ 
emption  from  coveting  the  possessions  of  others  k 
and  so  on  of  the  rest 

Will  it  be  difficult  then  to  trace  back  to  that 
want  of  oarly  restraint  noticed  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  that  licence  of  behaviour  which,  having 
been  indulged  in  youth,  afterwards  reigned 
oneontrolled.  in  families:  and  which  having 
infected  education  in  its  first  springs,  taints  aU 
the  streams  of  domestic  virtue  ?  And  will  it  be 
thought  strange  that  that  same  want  of  religious 
principle  which  corrupted  our  children^  should 
corrupt  our  servants  7 

Wo  scarcely  go  into  any  company  without 
hearing  some  invective  against  the  increased 
profligacy  of  this  order  of  men ;  and  the  remark 
-is  made  with  as  great  an  air  of  astonishment,  as 
if  tho  cause  of  the  complaint  were  not  as  visible 
as  the  truth  of  it  It  would  be  endless  to  point 
out  instances  in  which  the  increased  dissipation 
of  their  betters  (as  they  are  oddlj  called)  has 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  this  evil.  But 
it  comes  only  within  the  immediate  design  of 
the  present  undertaking  to  insist  on  the  single 
circumstance  of  the  almost  total  extermination 
of  religion  in  fashionable  families,  as  a  cauM 
adequate  of  itself  to  any  consequence  which  de« 
praved  morals  can  produce. 

is  there  not  a  decree  of  irgustice  in  persons 
who  express  strong  indignation  at  those  crimes 
which  crowd  our  prisons,  and  furnish  our  incest 
sant  executions,  and  who  yet  discourage  not  aa 
internal  principle  of  vioet  since  those  crimes 
are  nothing  riiore  than  that  principle  put  into 
action  ?  And  it  is  no  less  absurd  than  cruel,  in 
such  of  the  great  as  lead  disorderly  lives,  to  'eK< 
pect  to  prevent  vice  by  the  laws  they  make  to 
restrain  or  punish  it*  while  their  own  examplo 
is  a  perpetual  source  of  temptation  to  commit  it 
If^  by  their  own  practice,  they  demonstrate  that 
they  think  a  vicious  lifo  is  the  only  happy 
one,  with  what  colour  of  justice  can  they  inflict 
penalties  on  others,  who,  by  acting  on  the  same 
principle,  expect  the  same  indulgence ! 

Aqd  indeed  it  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
expect  very  high  degrees  of  virtue  and  probity 
from  a  class  of  people  whose  whole  lifo,  after 
they  are  admitted  into  dissipated  families,  is  one 
continued  counteraction  of  the  principles  in 
which  they  have  probably  been  bred. 

When  a  poor  youth  is  transplanted  from  ono 
of  those  excellent  institutions  which  do  honor  to 
the  present  a^  and  give  some  hope  of  reform* 
ing  the  next,  into  the  family  of  his  noble  bene* 
foctor  in  town,  who  has,  perhaps,  provided  libe- 
rally  for  his  instruction  in  the  country  ;  what 
must  be  his  astonishment  at  finding  the  manner 
of  lifo  to  which  he  is  introduced  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  lifo  to  which  be  has  been  taught 
that  salvation  Is  alone  annexedJ.  He  has  been 
tatght  that  it  was  his  hoimden  du(^  fo  be  de* 
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TUQtly  thankful  ibr  his  own  scanty  meal,  per- 
haps of  barley  •'bread ;  yet  he  sees  hii  noble  lord 
■it  down  every  day, 

Not  to  a  dinner,  bat  a  hecatomb: 

to  a  repast  of  which  every  element  is  plundered, 
and  every  climate  impoverished ;  for  which  na- 
tore  is  ransacked,  and  art  is  exhausted ;  without 
even  the  formal  ceremony  of  a  slight  acknow- 
ledgment. It  will  be  lucky  ibr  the  master,  if 
his  servant  does  not  happen  to  know  that  even 
the  pagans  never  sat  down  to  a  repast  without 
making  a  libation  to  their  deities ;  and  that  the 
Jaws  did  not  eat  a  little  fruit,  or  drink  a  cup  of 
water,  withovt  an  expression  of  devout  thanks 
fulness. 

Next  to  the  law  of  God,  he  has  been  taught  to 
reverence  the  law  of  the  land,  and  to  respect  an 
act  of  parliament  next  to  a  text  of  Scripture  : 
yet  he  sees  his  honouraUe  protector,  publicly 
in  his  own  house,  engaged  in  the  evening  in 
playing  at  a  game  expresBly  prohibited  by  the 
laws,  and  against  which  perhaps  he  hirnself  had 
been  assisting  in  the  day  to  pass  an  act 

While  the  contempt  of  religion  was  confined 
to  wits  and  philosophers,  the  effect  was  ZK>t  so 
sensibly  felt  But  we  cannot  congratulate  the 
ordinary  race  of  mortals  on  their  emancipation 
from  old  prejudices,  or  their  indifference  to  sa- 
cred usages ;  as  it  is  not  at  all  visible  that  the 
world  is  become  happier  in  proportion  as  it  is 
become  more  enlightened.  We  might  rejoice 
more  in  the  boasted  diffusion  of  light  and  free* 
doni,  were  it  not  apparent  that  bankruptcies  are 
grown  more  frequent,  robberies  more  iM>mmon, 
divorces  more  numerous,  and  forgeries  more  ex- 
tensive— that  more  rich  men  die  bv  their  own 
hand,  and  more  poor  men  b^  the  hand  of  the 
executioner — ^than  when  Christianity  was  prac- 
tised by  the  vulgar,  and  countenanced,  at  least, 
by  the  great 

It  is  not  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  while  the 
affluent  are  encouraging  so  many  admirable 
schemes  for  promoting  religion  among  the  chiU 
dren  of  the  poor,  that  they  do  not  like  to  perpe^ 
tuale  the  principle,  by  encouraging  it  iia  their 
own  children  and  their  servants  also?  Is  it 
not  a  pity,  since  these  last  are  so  moderately 
furnished  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to 
rob  them  of  that  bright  reversion,  the  bare  hope 
of  which  is  a  countsrpoise  to  all  the  hardships 
tbev  undergo  here—especially  since  by  dimi- 
nishing this  future  hope,  we  shall  not  be  likely 
to  add  to.  their  present  usefulness  7  ,. 

SUU  allowing,  what  has  been  already  granted, 
that  absolute  infidelity  ia  not  the  reigning  evil, 
and  that  servants  will  perhaps  be  more  likely 
tosee  religion  neglected  than  to  hear  it  ridiculed 
— would  It  not  be  a  meritorious  kindness  in  fa- 
milies  of  a  better  stamp,  to  furnish  them  with 
more  opportunities  of  learning  and  practising 
their  duty  7  Is  it  not  impolitic  indeed,  as  weU 
as  unkind,  to  refuse  them  any  means  of  having 
impoBssed  on  their  consciences  the  operative 
friociples  of  Ctiristianity  7  It  is  but  little,  barely 
not  to  opmt  their  going  to  church,  not  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  their  duty  at  home,  their  op. 
portonities  of  doing  both  ought  to  be  facilitated, 
by  giving  them,  ai  certain  seasons,  as  few  em- 
ployments as  posstblB  thai  may  interfere  with 


both.  Even  when  religion  is  b^  pratty  geiMiti 
consent  banished  from  our  families  at  home,  that 
only  furnishes  a  stronger  reason  why  our  fami- 
lies should  not  be  banuhed  from  religion  in  the 
churches. 

But  if  these  opportunities  are  not  made  easy 
and  convenient  to  them,  their  superiors  have  no 
right  to  expect  from  them  a  zeal  so  tu  trans- 
cending their  own,  as  to  induce  them  to  sur- 
mount difficulties  for  the  sake  of  doty.  Religion 
is  never  once  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  light 
attainment ;  it  is  never  once  illustrated  by  aa 
easy,  a  quiet,  or  an  indolent  allegory. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  exhibited  under  the  ac- 
tive figure  of  a  eombat,  a  race ;  something  ex*- 
pressive  of  exertion,  activity,  progress.  And  yet 
many  are  unjust  enough  to  think  that  this  war- 
fare  can  be  fought,  though  they  themselves  are 
perpetually  we^ening  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
batant ;  this  race  be  run,  though  they  are  inces- 
santly obstructing  the  progress  of  him  who  runs 
by  some  bard  and  interfering  command.  That 
our  compassionate  Judge,  who  *  knoweth  where- 
of we  are  made,  and  remembereth  that  we  are 
but  dust,*  is  particularly  touched  with  the  feeling 
of  their  infirmities,  can  never  be  doubted ;  but 
what  portion  of  forgiveness  he  will  extend  to 
those  who  lay  on  their  virtue,  hard  burdens  *  too 
heavy  for  them  to  bear,*  who  shall  say  I 

To  keen  >^  iomiortal  being  in  a  state  of  spi- 
ritual darkness,  is  a  positive  duobedienoe  to  Hie 
law,  who  when  he  bestowed  the  Bible,  no  less 
than  when  he  created  the  material  world,  said 
Let  there  he  light.  It  were  well,  both  for  the 
advantage  of  master  and  servant,  that  the  latter 
should  have  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  fre 
qoently  impressed  on  his  heart ;  that  his  con- 
scieooe  should  be  made  familiar  with  a  system 
which  offers  such  clear  and  intelligible  propjosi- 
tions  of  moral  duty.  The  striking  interrogation, 

*  how  shall  I  do  this  great  wickedness,  and  sin 
against  God  7*  will  perhaps  operate  as  forcibly 
on  an  uncultivated  mind,  as  the  moot  eloquent 
essay  to  prove  tiiat  man  is  not  an  accountable 
being.  That  once  credited  promise,  that  *  they 
who  have  dene  well  shall  go  into  everlasting 
life,'  will  be  more  grateful  to  the  spirit  of  a  plain 
man,  than  that  more  elegant  and  disinterested 
sentiment,  that  virtue  is  ite  oion  reward.    That,. 

*  he  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely,*  is 
not  on  the  whole  a  dangeroun,  or  a.  misleading 
maxim.  And  *  well  done,  good  and/aithful  ser* 
vant !  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over  many  things,* 
though  offensive  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  philoso- 
phic  dignity,  is  a  oomibrtable  support  to  humble 
and  suffering  piety.  That  *  we  should  do  to 
others  as  we  would  they  should  do  to  us,*  is  a. 
portable  measure  of  human  duty^always  at  hand,, 
as  always  refisrring  to  something  within  him- 
self, not  amiss  for  a  poor  man.  to  carry  constant^ 
ly  about  with  hioi,  who  has  neither  time  nor 
learning  to  search  for  a  better.  It  is  an  uni- 
versal and  compendious  law,,  so  universal  as  to> 
include  the  whole  compass  of  social  obligation  ; 
so  compendious  as  to  be  inclosed  in  so  short  and 
plain  an  aphorism,  that  tiie  dullest  mind  cannot 
misapprehend,  nor  the  weakest  memory  forget 
it  It  is  convenient  for  bringing  out  on  all  thfr 
ordinarv  occasions  of  life.     We  need  not  say« 

*  who  shall  go  up  tu  heaven  and  bring  it  unto 
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tia,  fitr  this  lM>rd  is  very  nieh  unto  thee,  in 
thy  mouth  and  in  thy  heart,  Uiat  thou  mayest 
do  it.'» 

For  it  is  a  very  valaable  part  of  (he  gospel  of 
Christ,  that  though  it  is  an  entire  and  perfect 
System  in  its  design !  though  it  exhibits  pne 
great  plan  from  which  complete  trains  of  argu- 
ment, and  connected  Fchemes  of  reasoning  may 
be  deduced ;  yet  in  compassion  to  the  moltitudef 
for  whom  this  benevolent  institution  was  in'  a 
good  measure  designed,  and  who  could  not  have 
oomprehended  a  long  chain  of  propositions,  or 
have  embraced  remote  deductions,  the  most  im' 
portant  truths  of  doctrine,  and  the  most  essential 
documents  of  virtue,  are  detailed  in  single  max- 
ims, and  comprised  in  short  sentences ;  inde- 
pendent of  themselves,  yet  making  a  necessary 
part  of  a  oonsumroate  whole ;  from  a  few  of 
which  principles  the  whole  train  of  human  vtr- 
tues  has  been  deduced,  and  many  a  perfect  body 
of  ethics  has  been  framed. 

If  it  be  thought  wonderful,  that  fVom  so  few 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  so  fewfig-ures  of  arithme^ 
tic,  so  few  notes  in  music,  such  endless  combi- 
nations should  have  been  produced  in  their  re- 
spective arts  how  far  more  beautiful  would  it 
be  to  trace  the  whole  circle  of  morals  thus  grow- 
ing out  of  a  few  elementary  principles  of  gospel 
truth. 

All  Seneca's  arguments  against  the  feaf  of 
death  never  yet  reconciled  One  reader  to  its  ap- 
proach half  so  effectually  as  the  humble  believer 
IS  reconciled  to  it  by  that  simple  persuasion,  *  1 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.^ 

While  the  modern  philosopher  is  extending 
the  boundaries  df  human  knowledge^  by  under- 
tailing  to  prove  that  matter  is  eternal ;  or  en- 
larging the  stock  of  human  happiness,  by  de- 
monstrating the  extinction  of  spirit-^it  can  do 
no  harm  to  an  unlettered  man  to  believe,  that 

*  heaven  and  earth  shall  pasti  away,- but  God*s 
word  shall  not  pass  away.*  -  While  the  former 
is  indulging  the  profitable  inquiry  why  the 
Deity  made  the  world  so  late,  or  why  be  made  it 
at  all,  it  will  not  hurt  the  latter  to  believe  that 

*  in  the  beginning  God  made  the  world,*  and 
that  in  tb^  end  *  1m  shall  judge  it  m  righteous- 
ness.* 

While  the  liberal  scholar  is  usefully  studying 
the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  let  him  rejoice 
il^at  his  more  illiterate  brother  possesses  the 
plain  conviction  that  *  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
kw'— *that  *  love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour.* 
And  let  him  be-  persuaded  that  he  himself, 
though  be  know  all  Tully*s  Offices  by  heart, 
ma^  not  hate  acquired  a  more  feeling  and  ope* 
fative  sentiment  than  is  conveyed  to  the  conr» 
mon  Christian  in  the  rule  to  *bear  each  other*s 
burthen.*  While  the  wit  is  criticising  the  creeds 
he  will  be  no  loser  by  encouraging  bis  depend-- 
ants  to  keep  the  confmandments ;  since  a  few 
such  simple  propositions  as  the  above  furnish  a 
more  practical  and  oorrect  rule  of  life  than  can 
be  gleaned  from  all  the  volumes  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy, justly  eminent  as  many  of  them  are  for 
wisdom  and  pntiiyf  For  though  they  abound 
with  passages  of  true  sublimity,  and  sentiments 
of  great  moral  beaoty,  yet  the  result  is  naturally 
dftfidive,  the  oondnaions  necessarily  oootra- 
•Beiit.njr.  lla«#I9b 


dictory. — ^This  was  no  fault  of  the  adthor,  bui 
of  the  system;  The  vision  was  acute,  but  the 
light  was  dim.  The  sharpest  sagacity  could 
not  distinguish  spiritual  objects,  in  the  twilight 
of  natural  religion,  with  that  accuracy  with 
which  they  are  now  discerned  by  ever^  commoit 
Christian,  in  the  diffusion  of  gospel  hght; 

And. whether  It  be  that  what  depraves  ihii 
principle  darkens  the  intellect  also,  certain  it  is 
that  an  uneducated  serious  Christian  reads  his 
Bible  with  a  clearness  of  intelligence,  with  an 
intellectual  comment  which  no  sceptic  or  mere 
worldling  ever  attains..  The  former  has  not 
prejudged  the  cause  he  is  examining^  He  iif 
not  oflen  led  by  his  passions,  still  more  rarely 
by  his  interest,  to  resist  bis  convictions.  Whilcr 
the  *  secret  of  the  Lord  is  (obviously)  with  them 
that  fear  him,*  the  mind  of  them  who  fear  hint 
not,  is  generally  prejudiced  by  a  retaining  fear 
fVom  the  world,  from  their  passions  or  their 
pride,  befbre  they  enter  on  the  inquiry* 

With  what  consistency  can  the  covetous  matt 
embrace  a  religion  whieh  so  pointedly  forbid^ 
him  to  lay  up  treasures  on  earth  V  How  wil^ 
the  man  of  spirit,  as  the  world  is  pleased  io  call 
the  duellist,  relish  a  religion  which  allows  no^ 

*  the  sun  to  go  down  upon  his  wrath  7*  Plow 
can  the  ambitious  struggle  for  *a  kingdoraf 
which  is  not  in  this  world,  and  embrace  a  faith 
which  commands  hiiti  to  lay  down  his  crown  a^ 
the  feet  of  another  7*  How  should  the  professed 
wit  or  the  mere  philosopher  adopt  a  systemr 
which  demands  in  a  loflv   tone   of  derision^ 

*  Where  is  the  scribe  7     Where  is,  the  wise  7. 
Where  is  the  disputer  of  this  world  ?*   How  wiU 
the  self-satisfied    Pharisee  endure   a  religioa 
wbich^  while  it  peremptorily  demands  from  nim 
e,^^ry  useful  action,  and  every  right  exertion/ 
will  not  permit  him  to  rest  his  hope  of  salvatiotf 
on  their  performance  f    tie  whose  affections  arc^ 
Voluntarily  riveted  to  the  present  wcrfd,  will  noi 
much  delight  in  a  scheme  whose  avowed  priui^ 
ciples  is  to  set  him  above  it  .  The  obvious  con<^ 
sequence  of'  these  *  hard  sayings,*  is  iltu8trate<f 
by  daily  instances.    *  Have  any  of  the  rdlerar 
believed  on  him  7*  is  a  question  not  confined  tcT 
the  first  age  of  his  appearance.     Had  the  most 
enlightened  philosophers  of  the  most  polished 
natioi)9,  collected  all  the  scattered  wit  and  learn*' 
ing  a^  the  world  into  one  point  in  order  \jq  in^ 
vent  a  religi6ii  for  the  Sahation  of  mahkmd,  the' 
doctrine  of  the  cross  is  perhaps  precisely  the 
thing  they  would  never  have  hit  upon :  precisely 
tlie  thing  which,  being  offered  to  them,  the^' 
v(^on1d  reject    The  intelfectuaf  pride  of  the  phi-' 
losopher  relished  it, as  little  as  the  carnal  pride 
of  the  iew ;  for  it  flattered  human  wit.no  more 
than  it  gratified  human  grandeur.    The  pride 
of  great  acquirements,  and  of  fp^\  wealtnV 
equaDy  obstrudts  fbe  reception  of  divine  truth' 
into  \3ut  heart ;  and  whether  this  natural  man  btf 
called  upoi^  to  part  either  from  *  great  posses- 
sions,* or  *  high  imaginations,*  he  equally  goe* 
sway  aor/owing. 


Chap.  V. 

Th%  negligeta  conduct  U  Chri&Lian$  so  real  o(. 
icetton  againti  ChrUdanU^^^Tfu  rtm$an  why 
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U$  effects  are  fwt  nutre  manifest  to  worldly 
men,  is  because  believers  do  not  lead  Chris- 
tian lives.  Professors  differ  but  little  in  their 
practice  from  unfelievers.  Even  real  Chris- 
tians are  too  diffident  and  timid,  and  afraid 
of  acting  vp  to  their  principles. — The  absur- 
dity of  the  charge  commonly  brought  against 
religious  people,  that  they  are  too  strict. 

It  is,  an  objection  frequently  brought  af  ainst 
Cbristianity,  that  if  it  exhibited  so  per^ct  a 
scheme,  if  its  influences  were  as  strong,  if  its 
effects  were  as  powerful,  as  its  friends  pre- 
tend, it  must  have  produced  more  visible  con- 
sequences in  the  reformation  of  mankind.  This 
is  not  the  place  fully  to  answer  this  objection, 
which  (like  all  the  other  cavils  against  oar  re- 
ligion) continues  to  be  urged  just  as  if  it  never 
had  been  answered. 

That  vice  and  immorality  prevail  in  no  small 
degree  in  countries  professing  Christianity,  we 
need  not  go  out  of  our  own  to  be  convinced. 
But  that  this  is  the  case  only  because  this  be- 
nign principle  is  not  suffered  to  operate  in  its 
full  power,  will  be  no  less  obvious  to  all  who  are 
sincere  in  their  inquiries  :  For  if  we  allow  (and 
who  that  examines  im'partially  can  help  allow- 
ing) that  it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  Christi- 
anity to  make  men  better,  then  it  must  be  the 
aversion  from  receiving  it,  and  not  the  fault  of 
the  principle,  which  prevents  them  from  be- 
coming so. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  effects 
which  Christianity  actually  produced  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  church,  when  it  was  received 
in  its  genuine  purity,  and  when  it  did  operate 
without  obstruction,  from  its  professors  at  least, 
will  want  no  oth  r  proof  of  its  inherent  power 
and  efficacy.  At  that  period,  its  most  decided 
and  industrious  enemy,  the  emperor  Julian, 
could  recommend  the  mannera  of  Gallileans  to 
the  imitation  of  his  pagan  high  priests ;  though 
he  himself,  at  the  same  time,  was  doing  every 
thing  which  the  most  inveterate  malice,  sharpen, 
•d  by  the  acutest  wit,  and  backed  by  the  most 
absolute  power  could  devise,  to  discredit  their 
doctrines. 

^  Nor  would  the  efficacy  of  Christianity  be  less 
visible  now  in  influencing  the  conduct  -of  its 
professors,  if  its  principles  were  heartily  and 
sincerely  received.  They  would,  were  they  of 
the  trae  genuine  cast  operate  on  the  conduct  so 
effectually,  that  we  should  see.  morals  and  man- 
ners growing  out  of  principles,  as  we  see  other 
consequences  grow  out  of  their  proper  and  na- 
tural'causes.  Let  but  this  great  spring  have  its 
unobstructed  play,  and  there  would  be  little  oc- 
casion to  declaim  against  this  excess  or  that 
enormity.  If  the  same  skill  and  care  which  are 
employed  in  curing  symptoms,  were  vigorously 
levelled  at  the  internal  principle  of  the  disease, 
the  moral  health  would  feel  the  benefit  If  that 
attention  which  is  bestowed  in  lopping  the  re- 
dundant and  unsightly  branches,  were  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  a  sound  and  uncorrupt  root, 
the  effect  of  this  labour  would  soon  be  discovered 
by  the  excellence  of  the  fruits. 

For  though,  even  in  the  highest  possible  ex- 
ertion  of  religious  principle,  and  the  most  dili- 
gent practice  of  all  its  consequential  train  of 


virtues,   man  would  still  >find  evil  propensitM* 
enough,  in  his  fallen  nature,  to  make  it  neoes-' 
sary  that  he  should  counteract  them  by  keeping 
alive  his  diHgence  after  higher  attainments,  and 
to  quicken  his  aspirations  afler  a  better  state  ;  yet 
the  prevailing  temper  would  bo  in  general  right; 
the  will  would  be  in  a  great  measure  rectified ; 
and  the  heart,  feeling,  and  acknowledging  its  dis- 
ease, would  apply  itself  diligently  to  the  only 
remedy.    Thus  though  even  the  best  men  have 
infirmities  enough  to  deplore,  and  commit  sins 
enough  to  keep  them  deeply  humble,  and  feel 
more  sensibly  than  othera  the  imperfections  of 
that  vessel  in  which  their  heavenly  treasure  is 
hid,  they  however  have  the  internal  consolation 
of  knowing  that  they  shall  bav»  to  do  with  a 
merciful  Father,  who  *  despiseth  not  the  sighing 
of  the  contrite  heart,  nor  the  desire  of  such  as 
bo  sorrowful,'  who  has  been  witness  to  all  their 
struggles  against  sin,  and  to  whom  they  can  ap- 
peal with  Peter  for  the  sincerity  of  their  desires 
— ^*  Lord  !    Thou    knowcst    all    things  :    thou 
knowest  that  I  love  Thee.* 

All  the  heavy  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  religion  have  been  taken  from 
the  abuses  of  it  In  every  other  instance,  the 
injustice  of  this  proceeding  would  be  notorioos : 
but  there  is  a  general  want  of  candour  in  the 
judgment  of  men  on  this  subject,  which  we  do 
not  find  them  exercise  on  other  occasions ;  that 
of  throwing  the  fault  of  the  erring  or  ignorant 
professor  on  the  profession  itself. 

It  does  not  derogate  horn  the  honourable  pro* 
fession  of  arms,  that  there  are  cowards  and  brag, 
garts  in  the  army.  If  any  man  lose  his  estste 
by  the  chicanery  of  an  attorney,  or  his  health 
by  the  blander  of  a  physician,  it  is  commonly 
said  that  the  one  was  a  disgrace  to  his  business* 
and  the  other  was  ignorant  of  it ;  but  no  one 
therefore  concludes  that  law  and  physic  are 
contemptible  professions.^ 

Christianity  alone  is  obliged  to  bear  all  the 
obloquy  incurred  by  the  misconduct  of  its  follow- 
ers ;  to  sustain  all  the  reproach  excited  by  igno- 
rant,  by  fanatical,  by  superstitious,  or  hypocritical 
professors.  But  whoever  accuses  it  of  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  errors  of  these  professors,  must 
have  picked  up  his  opinion  any  where  rather 
than  in  the  New  Testament ;  which  book  being 
the  only  aathentie  history  of  Christianity,  is  that 
which  candour  would  naturally  consult  for  in- 
formation. 

But  as  worldly  and  irreligious  men  do  not 
draw  their  notions  from  that  pure  fountain,  but 
from  the  polluted  stream  of  human  practice ;  ae 
they  form  their  judgment  of  Divine  truth  from 
the  conduct  of  those  who  pretend  to  be  en- 
lightened by  it ;  some  charitable  allowance  most 
be  made  for  the  contempt  which  they  entertain 
fur  Christianity,  when  they  see  what  poor  effects 
it  produces  in  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  pro- 
fessing Christians.  What  do  they  observe  there 
which  can  lead  them  to  entertain  very  high 
ideas  of  the  principles  which  give  birth  to  such 
practices  7 

Do  men  of  the  world  discover  any  marked, 
any  decided  difference  between  the  oondact  of 
nominal  Christians  and  the  rest  of  their  neigh- 
hours  who  pretend  to  no  religion  at  all  7  Do 
they  see»  in  the  daily  lives  of  sueh,  any  great 
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abandance  of  tboM  fruits  hj  which  tbej  have 
heard  believers  are  to  be  known  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, do  they  not  discern  in  them  the  same 
anxioos  and  unwearied  pursuit  after  the  things 
of  the  earth,'  as  in  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
have  any  thought  of  heaven  ?  Do  not  they  see 
them  labour  as  sedulously  in  the  interests  of  a 
debasing  and  frivolous  dissipation,  as  those  who 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  nobler  object  in 
view  ?  Is  there  not  the  same  eagerness  to  plunge 
into  all  sorts  of  follies  themselves,  and  the  same 
unrighteous  speed  in  introducing  their  children 
to  them,  as  if  they  had  never  entered  into  a 
solemn  engagement  to  renounce  them?  Is 
there  not  the  same  self-indulgence,  the  same 
luxury,  and  the  same  passionate  attachment  to 
the  things  of  this  world  in  them,  as  is  visible  in 
those  who  do  not  look  for  another  7 

Do  not  thoughtless  neglect,  and  habitual  dis- 
sipation answer,  as  to  society,  all  the  ends  of  the 
most  decided  infidelity?  Iwtween  the  barely 
decent  and  the  openly  profane  there  is  indeed 
this  diflhrenoe — That  the  cue,  by  making  no 
profession,  deceives  neither  the  world  nor  his 
own  heart :  while  the  other,  by  introducing  him- 
ielf  in  forms,  fancies  that  he  does  something, 
and  thanks  GimI  that  *  he  is  not  like  this  pub- 
lican.' The  one  only  shute  his  eyes  upon  the 
danger  which  the  other  despises. 

But  these  unfruitful  professors  would  do  well 
to  recollect  that,  by  a  conduct  so  little  worthy 
of  their  high  calling,  they  not  only  violate  the 
law  to  which  they  have  vowed  obedience,  but 
occasion  many  to  disbelieve  or  to  despise  it; 
that  they  are  thus  in  a  great  measure  accounta. 
ble  for  tne  infidelity  offers,  and  of  course  will 
have  to  answer  for  more  than  their  own  person- 
al offences.  For  did  they  in  any  respect  live 
up  to  the  principles  they  profess ;  did  they  adorn 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  by  a  life  in  any  de- 
gree consonant  to  their  faith ;  did  they  exhibit 
any  thing  of  the  *  beauty  of  holiness'  in  th^ir 
daily  conversation ;  they  would  then  give  such 
a  demonstrative  proof  not  only  of  the  sincerity 
of  their  own  obedience,  but  of  the  brightness 
of  that  divine  light  by  which  they  profess  to 
walk,  that  the  most  determined  unbeliever  would 
at  last  begin  to  think  there  must  he  tometking 
in  a  religion  of  which  the  effects  were  so  visible, 
and  the  fruits  so  amiable  ;  and  in  time  be  led  to' 
*  glorify,'.not  them^  not  the  imperfect  doers  of 
these  works,  but  *  their  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven.'  Whereas,  as  things  are  at  present 
carried  on,  the  obvious  conclusion  most  be, 
either  that  Christians  do  not  believe  in  the  re. 
ligion  they  profess,  or  that  there  is  no  truth  in 
tins  religion  itself. 

For  will  he  not  naturally  say,  that  if  ite  in- 
fluences  were  so  predominant,  ite  consequences 
must  be  more  evident !  that,  if  the  prize  held  out 
were  really  so  bright,  those  who  truly  believed 
so,  would  surely  do  something,  and  9acr\fice 
wmething  to  obtain  it ! 

This  effect  of  the  carelessness  of  believers  on 
the  hearts  of  others,  will  probablv  be  a  heavy 
aggravation  of  their  own  guilt  at  the  final  reck- 
oning : — and  there  is  no  negligent  Ciif  istian  can 
guess  where  the  infection  of  nis  example  may 
stop ;  or  how  remotely  it  may  be  pleaded  as  a 
palliation  of  the  sins  of  others,  who  either  may 


think  themselves  saA  while  they  are  only  dobg 
what  Christian's  allow  themselves  to  do;  or  who 
may  adduce  a  Christian's  habitual  violation  of 
the  divine  law,  as  a  presumptive  evidence  that 
there  is  no  truth  in  Christianity. 

This  swells  the  amount  of  the  actual  mischief 
beyond  calculation;  and  there  is  something 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  this  sort  of  definite  evil, 
that  the  careless  Christian  can  never  know  the 
extent  of  the  contagion  he  spreads,  nor  the  mul- 
ti{died  infections  which  they  may  communicate 
in  thtir  turn,  whom  Ats  disorders  first  corrupted. 

And  there  is  this  fkrther  aggravation  of  his 
offence,  that  he  will  not  only  be  answerable  for 
all  the  positive  evils  of  which  his  example  is  the 
cause;  but  fer  the  omission  of  all  the  probable 
good  which  might  have  been  called  forth  in 
others,  had  hu  actions  been  consistent  with  his 
profession.  What  a  strong,  what  an  almost 
irresistible  conviction  would  it  carry  to  the 
hearte  of  unbelievers,  if  they  beheld  that  charac- 
teristic difference  in  the  manner  ftT-  Christians, 
which  theif  profession  gives  one  to  expect,  if 
they  saw  that  disinterestedness,  that  humility, 
sofaier-mindedness,  temperance,  simplicity,  and 
sincerity,  which  are  the  unavoidable  fruite  of  a 
genuine  faith !  and  which  the  Bible  has  taught 
them  to  expoct  in  every  Christian. 

But,  while  a  man  talks  like  a  saint,  and  yet 
lives  like  a  sinner ;  while  he  professes  to  believe 
like  an  apostle,  and  yet  leads  the  life  of  a  sen- 
sualist ;  talks  of  ardent  faith,  and  yet  exhibito  a 
cold  and  low  practice ;  boaste  himself  the  dis- 
ciple of  a  meek  Master,  and  yet  is  as  much  a 
slave  to  bis  passions  as  they  who  acknowledge 
no  such  authority ;  while  he  appears  the  proud 
professor  of  an  humble  religion,  or  the  intem- 
perate champion  of  a  self-denying  one— such  a 
man  brings  Christianity  into  disrepute,  confirms 
those  in  error  who  might  have  been  awakened 
to  conviction,  strengthens  doubt  into  disbelief^ 
and  hardens  Indifference  into  contempt 

Even  among  those  of  a  better  cast  and  a 
purer  principle,  the  excessive  restrainta  of 
timidity,  caution,  and  that  *  fear  of  man,  which 
bringeth  a  snare,'  confine,  and  almost  stifle  the 
generous  spirit  of  an  ardent  exertion  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Christianity  may  patheti- 
cally expostulate,  that  it  is  not  always  *  an  open 
enemy  which  dishonours  her,'  but  her  *  familiar 
friend.'  And  'what  dost  thou  more  than 
others  7'  is  a  question  which  even  the  good  and 
worthy  should  often  ask  tliemselves,  in  order  to 
quicken  their  zeal ;  to  prevent  the  total  stagna- 
tion of  nnexerted  principles,  on  the  one  hand 
or  the  danger,  on  the  other,  of  their  being  driven 
down  the  gulf  of  ruin  by  the  unresisted  and  con- 
fluent tides  of  temptation,  fashion,  and  example. 

In  a  very  strict  and  mortified  age,  of  which  a 
scrupulous  severity  was  the  predominant  cha- 
racter,  precautions  against  an  excessive  zeal 
might,  and  doubtless  would,  be  a  wholesome 
and  prudent  measure.  But  in  these  times  of 
relaxed  principle  snd  frigid  indifference,  to  see 
people  so  vigilantly  on  their  guard  against  the 
imaffinarj  mischiefe  of  enthusiasm,  while  they 
run  headlong  into' the  real  opposite  perils  of  a 
destructive  licentiousness,  reminds  us  of  the  one- 
eyed  animal  in  the  fable;  who,  living  on  the 
banks  of  the  ocean,  never  fancied  he  could  bo 
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dMtrojfed  any  way  but  by  drowniDjp :  bat,  while 
he  kept  thst  one  eye  constantly  fiz^  on  the  §ea, 
on  which  eide  he  concluded  all  the  peril  lay,  he 
was  devoured  by  an  enemy  on  the  dry  land, 
from  which  quarter  he  never  suspected  any 
jJjMJffcr, 

Are  not  the  mischiefs  of  an  enthusiastic  piety 
insisted  on  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  an 
extravagant  devotion  were  the  prevailing  pro. 
pensity  7  Is  not  the  necessity  of  moderation  as 
YehemfitpUy  ur^d  as  if  an  intemperate  seal 
were  the  ^pidpmic  distemper  of  the  great  world  ? 
as  if  all  our  apparent  dan^r  and  natural  bias 
Jay  on  the  side  of  a  too  rigid  austerity,  which 
required  the  discreet  and  constant  counteraction 
pf  an  opposite  principle  7  Would  not  a  stranger 
be  almost  tempted  to  imaging,  from  the  frequent 
invectives  against  extreme  strictness,  that  ab- 
straction from  the  world,  and  a  monastic  rage 
for  retreat,  were  the  ruling  temper  7  that  we 
wore  in  some  daneer  of  seemg  our  places  of  di* 
yersion  abandoned,  and  the^enthusiastic  scenes 
pf  the  HoUf  ^Mers  qf  the  de9ert  acted  over  again 
\>y  the  frantic  and  uncontrollable  devotion  of 
pur  young  persons  of  faahion  7 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  enthusiasm  is  an 
^vil  to  which  the  more  religious  of  the  lower 
class  are  peculiarly  exposed ;  and  this  from  a 
yariety  of  causep,  upon  which  this  is  not  the 
plapf)  to  pnlarge.  But  who  will  be  hardy  enough 
to  assert  that  the  class  we  are  now  addressing, 
pomroonly  fall  intp  the  same  error.    In  order  to 
pstablish  or  to  overthrow  this  assertion,  let  each 
fashionable  reader  confess  whether,  within  the 
•phere  of  his  own  observation,  the  foct  be  real- 
ized.   (iCt  each  bring  this  vague  charge  spe- 
piScally  hpmp  to  bis  own  acquaintance.    Let 
|iim  honestly  declare  what  proportion  of  noble 
pnthusiasta,  what  number  of  honourable  fanatics 
jiis  owp  personal  knowledge  of  (he  great  world 
supplies,    I^et  him  compare  the  list  of  hie  en- 
thusiastic with  tliat  of  his  luxurious  friends,  of 
his  fanatical  with  his  irreligious  apquaintanee, 
pf  *  the  righteous  overmuch*  with  such  as  *  care 
^r  none  of  these  things  ;*  of  the  strict  and  pre- 
cise with  that  of  the  loose  and  irregular,  of  those 
who  beggar  themae]ves  by  their  pious  alms,  with 
those  who  injure  their  fortune  by  extravagance ; 
of  those  who  *are  lovers  of  God,*  with  those  who 
are  lovers  of  pleasure.  Let  him  declare  whether 
be  sees  more  of  his  associates  swallowed  up  in 
gloomy  meditation  or  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
whether  more  are  the  slaves  of  snperstious  ob- 
servances or  of  ambition.    Surely  those  who  ad- 
dress  the  rich  and  great  in  the  way  of  exhorta- 
tion and  reproof,  would  do  particularly  well  to 
define  exactly  what  is  indeed  the  prevailing  cha- 
racter ;  lest,  for  want  of  such  discrimination 
they  should  heighten  the  disease  they  might 
jvish  to  cure,  and  increase  the  bias  they  would 
^esi(e  to  counteract,  by  addressing  to  the  vo- 
luptuary  cautions  which  belong  to  the  hermit, 
and  thus  aggravate  his  already  inflamed  appe- 
tites by  invectives  against  an  evil  of  which  he 
js  in  little  danger* 

IfJ  however,  superstition,  where  it  really  does 
exist,  injures  religion,  and  we  grant  that  it 
^eatiy  injures  it,  yet  we  insjst  tluit  scepticism 
injures  it 'no  less ,  for  to  deride,  or  to  omit  any 
q^tbe  component  parts  qf  Christian  faith,  is 


surely  not  a  less  fatal  evil  than  making  iiiieoai« 
manded  additions  to  it 

It  is  seriously  to  be .  regretted  in  an  age  like 
the  present,  remarkable  for  indifference  m  reli- 
gion and  levity  in  manners,  and  which  stands 
so  much  in  need  of  lif  ely  patterns  of  firm  and 
resolute  piety,  that  many  who  really  are  Chris* 
tians  on  the  soberest  conviction,  should  not  ap- 
pear more  openly  and  decidedly  on  the  side  they 
have  espoused;  that  they  assimilate  so  very 
much  with  the  manners  of  those  about  them 
(which  manners  they  yet  scruple  not  to  disap^ 
prove)  and,  instead  of  an  aCvpwed  but  prudent 
steadfastness,  which  might  draw  over  the  others, 
appear  evidently  fearful  of  being  thought  pre^ 
cise  and  overscrupulous ;  and  actually  seem  tq 
disavow  their  right  principles,  by  concessions 
and  accommodations  not  strictly  consistent  with 
thenu  They  often  seem  cautiously  afraid  of  dO', 
ing  (00  much,  and  going  too  far ;  and  the  dant 
gerous  plea,  the  necessity  of  living  like  other 
people,  of  being  U^e  the  reot  of  the  norldf  and 
the  propriety  of  not  being  pariiculart  is  broughl 
as  a  reasonable  apologv  for  a  too  yielding  an4 
indiscriminate  coqibrmity, 

But|  at  a  time  when  almost  all  are  sinking 
into  the  prevailing  corruption,  how  beautiful,  a 
rare,  a  single  integrity  is,  let  tlie  instances  of 
Lot  and  Noah  declare  !  And  to  those  with  whoni 
a  poem  is  an  higher  authority  than  the  Bible, 
let  roe  repommend  the  most  animated  picture 
of  a  righteous  singularity  that  ever  was  delinSf 
ated  in 

^Tbe  Seraph  Alidiel,  Ikithfhl  tbund 

Among  the  ftithleM,  fkiihful  only  be 

Among  innumerable  Ailiie,  unniov'd, 

Unehaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify*d, 

Nit  loyalty  he  kept,  hit  love  and  zeal : 

Nor  numliers,  nor  example  with  him  wrooght 

To  twerve  from  truth  or  change  his  constant  mind. 

Though  single.  Pax.  Lost,  B.  iv. 

Few  indeed  of  the  more  orderly  and  decent 
have  any  objection  to  that  degree  of  Religion 
whiph  is  compatible  with  their  general  accept- 
ance  with  others,  or  the  full  enjoyment  of  theii 
own  pleasures.  For  a  formal  and  ceremonious 
exercise  of  the  outward  duties  of  Christianity 
may  not  only  be  kept  up  without  exciting  cen* 
sure,  but  will  even  procure  a  certain  renpect  and 
confidence;  and  is  not  quite  irreponcilable  with 
a  voluptuous  and  dissipated  life.  So  far  many 
go ;  and  so  far  as  *  godliness  is  profitable  to  the 
life  that  is,*  it  passes  without  reproach. 

But  as  soon  as  men  begin  to  consider  religious 
exercises  not  as  a  decenpy,  but  a  duty;  not  as  a 
commutation  for  a  self-denying  life,  but  as  a 
means  to  promote  a  holy  temper  and  a  virtuous 
conduct ;  as  soon  as  they  feel  disposed  to  carry 
the  e^ect  of  their  devotion  into  their  daily  life; 
as  soon  as  their  principles  discover  themselves, 
by  leading  them  to  withdraw  from  those  scenes 
apd  abstain  frpm  those  actions  iu  which  the  gay 
place  their  supreme  happiness  ;  as  soon  as  some- 
thing is  to  be  done,  and  something  is  to  be  parU 
ed  tiM,  then  the  world  begins  to  take  offence, 
and  to  stigmatize  the  aefivUy  of  that  piet^  which 
had  been  commended  as  long  as  it  remained  tn- 
operative,  and  had  only  evaporated  in  words. 

When  religion,  like  the  vital  principle,  takes 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  sends  out  supplies  of 
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life  and  heat  to  every  part ;  diffoaes  motion,  aonl, 
and  vigour  through  tha  whole  circulation,  and 
informs  and  animates  the  whole  man ;  when  it 
operates  on  the  practice,  influences  the  conver- 
aation,  breaks  out  into  a  lively  zeal  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  and  the  best  interest  of  mankind, 
then  the  sincerity  of  heart  or  the  sanity  of  mind, 
of  that  person,  will  become  questionable ;  and 
it  must-  be  owing  to  a  very  fortunate  combina. 
tion  of  circumstances  indeed,  if  he  can  at  once 
preserve  the  character  of  parte  and  piety,  and 
retein  (he  reputetion  of  a  man  of  sense  afler  he 
has  acquired  that  of  a  Christian. 

It  is  surely  a  folly  to  ulk  of  being  too  holy, 
too  strict,  or  too  good.  When  there  .really  hap- 
pens to  appear  some  foundation  for  the  charge 
of  enthusiasm  (as  there  are  indeed  sometimes 
in  good  people  eccentricities  which  justify  the 
censure)  we  may  depend  upon  it,  that  it  pro- 
ceeds from  some  defect  in  the  judgment,  and 
not  from  any  excess  in  the  piety :  for  in  good- 
ness  there  is  no  excess  :  and  it  is  as  preposter- 
ous to  say  that  any  one  is 'too  good,  or  too  pious, 
as  that  he  is  too  wise,  too  strong,  or  too  healthy  : 
since  the  highest  point  in  all  these  is  only  the 
perfection  of  that  quality  which  we  admired  in 
a  loarer  degree.  There  may  be  an  imffrudent^ 
but  there  cannot  be  a  tuperahundafti  goodness. 
An  ardent  imagination  may  mislead  a  rightly 
turned  heart ;  and  a  weak  intellect  may  incline 
the  best  intentioned  to  ascribe  too  much  value 
to  things  of  comparatively  small  importance. 
8ueh  a  one  not  having  discernment  enough  to 
perceive  where  the  force  and  stress  of  duty  lie, 
may  inadvertently  discredit  religions  by  a  too 
scrupulous  exactness  in  pointe  of  small  intr4nsic 
value. — And  even  well-meaning  men  as  well  aa 
hypocrites  may  think  they  have  d<Mie  a  merito- 
rious service  when  their  *  mint'  and  *  anise* -are 
rigorously  tithed* 

But  in  observing  the  *  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,'  in  the  practice  of  universal  holiness, 
in  the  love  of  Grod,  there  can  tie  no  possibility 
of  exceeding,  while  there  is  no  limitation  in  the 
command.  We  are  in  no  danger  of  loving  our 
neighbour  better  than  ourselves ;  and  let  us  re- 
member tliat  we  do  not  go  beyond,  but  fall  short 
of  our  doty,  while  we  love  him  lets.  If  we  were 
commanded  to  love  God  with  tome  of  our  heart, 
with  part  of  our  soul,  and  a  portion  of  our 
strength,  there  would  then  be  some  coloor  for 
those  perpetual  cavils  about  the  proportion  of 
love  and  the  degree  of  obedience  which  are  due 
to  him.  But  as  the  command  is  so  definite,  so 
absolute,  so  comprehensive,  so  entire,  nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  that  unmeaning,  but 
not  un frequent  charge  brought  against  religions 
persons,  that  thfy  are  too  strict.  It  is  in  effect 
saying,  that  they  love  God  too  much,  and  serve 
him  too  well. 

The  foundation  of  this  silly  censure  is  com- 
monly laid  in  the  first  principles  of  education, 
where  an  early  separation  is  systematically 
made  between  duty  and  pleasure.  One  of  the 
first  baite  held  out  for  the  encouragement 'of 
children,  is  that  when  they  have  done  their  duty 
they  will  be  entitled  to  some  pleasure ;  thus 
ft»rcibly  disjoining  what  should  be  considered  as 
inseparable.  And  there  is  not  a  more  common 
justifioatioo  of  that  idle  and  diasipated  manner 


in  which  the  second  half  of  the'Sonday  is  com- 
monly spent,  even  by  those  who  make  a  con- 
science of  spending  the  former  part  properly, 
than  that,  *  now  they  have  done  their  duty,  they 
may  take  their  pleasure.* 

But  while  Christiaja  observances  are  consider- 
ed as  tasks,  which  are  to  be  got  over  to  entitle 
us  to  something  more  pleasant ;  as  a  burthen 
which  we  mast  endure  in  order  to  propitiate  an 
inexorable  judge,  who  makes  a  hard  bargain 
with  his  creatures,  and  allows  them  just  so 
much  amusement  in  pay  for  so  much  drudgery 
•—we  must  not  wonder  that  such  low  views  are 
entertained  of  Christianity,  and  that  a  religioua 
life  is  reprobated  as  strict  and  rigid. 

But  to  him  who  acts  from  the  nobler  motive 
of  love,  and  the  animating  power  of  the  chris- 
tian hope,  the  exercise  is  the  reward,  the  per- 
mission is  the  privilege,  the  work  is  the  wages. 
He  does  not  carve  out  some  miserable  pleasure, 
and  stipulate  for  some  meagre  diversion,  to  pay 
himself  for  the  hard  perlbrmance  of  his  duty, 
who  in  th&t  very  performance  experiences  the 
highest  pleasure ;  and  feels  the  truest  gratifica- 
tion of  which  his  nature  is  capable,  in  devoting 
the  noblest  part  of  that  nature  to  His  service,  to 
whom  he  owes  all,  because  firom  Him  he  haa 
received  all. 

This  reprobated  strictness,  therefore,  so  far 
from  being  the  source  of  discomfort  and  misery, 
as  is  pretended,  is  in  reality  the  true  cause  of 
actual  enjoyment,  by  laying  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  all  those  turbulent  and  uneasy  passions,  the 
unreserved  and  yet  imperfect  gratification  of 
which  does  so  much  more  tend  to  disturb  our 
happiness,  than  that  self-government  which 
Christianity  enjoins. 

But  alt  preoepto  seem  rigorous,  all  obeervanoes 
are  really  hard,  where  there  is  not  an  entire 
conviction  of  God*s  right  to  our  obedience  and 
an  interna]  principle  of  faith  and  love  to  make 
that  obedience  pleasant  A  religious  life  is  in- 
deed a  hard  bondage  to  one  immersed  in  the 
practices  of  the  world,  and  under  the  dominion 
of  ita  appetites  and  passions.  To  a  real  Chria* 
tian  it  is  *  perfect  freedom.'  He  does  not  now 
abstain  from  such  and  such  things,  merely  bar 
cause  they  are  forbidden  (as  he  did  in  the  first 
stages  of  his  progress)  but  because  his  soul  has 
no  longer  any  pleasure  in  them.  And  it  would 
be  the  severest  of  all  pnnishmenta  to  oblige  him 
to  return  to  those  practices,  from  which  he  once 
abstained  with  difficulty,  and  through  the  less 
noble  principle  of  fear. 

There  is  not,  therefore,  perhaps,  a  greater 
mistake  than  that  common  notion  entertained 
by  the  more  orderly  part  ef  the  faahionable 
world,  that  a  little  religion  will  make  people 
happy,  but  that  a  high  degree  of  it  is  incom- 
patible with  all  enjoyment.  For  surely  that  re- 
ligion can  add  little  to  a  man*s  happiness  which 
restrains  him  from  the  commission  of  a  wrong 
action,  but  which  does  not  pretend  to  extinguish 
the  bad  principle  from  which  the  act  proceeded. 
A  religion  which  ties  the  hands,  without  chang- 
ing the  heast ;  which,  like  the  hell  of  Tantalus, 
subdues  not  the  desire,  yet  forbids  the  gratifica- 
tion,  is  indeed  an  uncomfortable^ religion:  and 
such  a  religion,  though  it  may  gain  a  man 
spmething  on  the  side  of  repatatioq,  will  givf 
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bim  bat  little  inward  oomfbrt.  For  wbat  true 
peace  can  that  heart  enjoy  which  ie  left  a  prej 
to  that  temper  which  produced  the  evil,  even 
though  terror  or  shame  may  have  prevented  the 
oatward  act. 

That  people  devoted  to  the  parsnita  of  a  dissi. 
patod  life  ahould  conceive  of  religion  as  a  diffi- 
cult and  even  unattainable  state,  it  ia  easy  to 
believe.  That  they  should  conceive  of  it  as  an 
unhappy  state,  is  the  consummation  of  their 
error  and  their  ignorance ;  for  that  a  rational 
being  should  have  his  understanding  enlighten, 
ed ;  that  an  immorial  being  shpuld  have  his 
views  extended  and  enlarged ;  thata  AeZp2es«  be- 
ing should  have  a  consciousness  of  assistance ; 
a  ginful  being  the  prospect  of  a  pardon,  or  a 
fallen  one  the  assof  ance  of  restoration,  does  not 
seem  a  probable  ground  of  unhappiness :  and  on 
any  other  subject  but  religion,  such  reasoning 
would  not  be  admissible. 


CHAP.  VI. 

A  9tranger,from  obaermng  the  fashionable  mode 
of  life,  toould  not  take  this  to  be  a  Christian 
country. — Lives  of  professing  Christians  ex- 
amined by  a  comparison  with  the  Gospel. — 
Christianity  not  made  the  rule  of  life,  even  by 
those  toho  profess  to  receive  it  as  an  object  of 

faith. Temporizing  writers    contribute    to 

tower  the  credit  of  Christianity.  Loose  ha- 
rangues on  morals  not  calculated  to  reform  the 
heart. 

Taa  Christian  rfeligion  is  not  intended,  as 
some  of  its  fashionable  professors  seem  to  fancy, 
to  operate  as  a  charm,  a  talisman,  or  incantation, 
and  to  produce  its  eflbct  by  our  pronouncing 
oertain  mystical  words,  attending  at  certain  con- 
•ecrated  places,  and  performing  oertain  hallow- 
ed ceremonies ;  but  it  is  an  active,  vital,  influ- 
ential principle,  operating  on  the  heart,  restrain- 
ing the  desires,  afibcting  the  general  oondact, 
and  as  much  regulating  our  commerce  with  the 
world,  our  business,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments, 
our  conversations,  designs,  and  actions,  as  our 
behaviour  in  public  wonhip,  or  even  in  private 
devotion* 

That  the  effiicts  of  such  a  principle  are  strik- 
ingly  visible  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  the 
generality  of  those  who  give  the  law  to  fashion, 
will  not  perhaps  be  insisted  on.  And  indeed, 
the  whole  present  system  of  fashionable  life  is 
utterly  destructive  of  seriousness.  To  instance 
only  in  the  growing  habit  of  fVequenting  great 
assemblies,  which  is  generally  thought  insigni- 
ficant,  and  is  in  effect  so  vapid,  that  one  almost 
wonders  how  it  can  be  dangerous ; — ^it  would 
excite  laughter,  because  we  are  so  broken  into 
the  habit,  were  I  to  insist  on  the  immorality  of 
passing  one*s  whole  lifo  in  a  crowd.^ — Bat  those 
promiscuous  myriads  which  compose  the  so- 
ciety, falsely  so  called,  of  the  gay  world ;  who 
are  brought  together  without  esteem,  remain 
without  pleasure,  and  part  without  regret ;  who 
live  in  a  round  of  diversions,  the  possession  of 
which  is  so  joyless,  though  the  abMnce  is  so  in- 
supportable ;  these,  by  the  mere  force  of  inces- 
sant and  indiscnminAte  association,  weaken, 


and  in  time  wear  out,  the  beet  fbelings  and  af« 

fections  of  the  human  heart  And  the  mere 
spirit  of  dissipation,  thus  contracted  from  inva- 
riable habit,  even  detached  from  all  its  concomi- 
tant evils,  is  in  itself  as  hostile  to  a  religioua 
spirit,  as  more  positive  and  actual  offisnces.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  say  that  it  is  as  criminal ;  1 
only  insist  that  it  is  as  opposite  to  that  heavenly 
mindedneas  which  is  the  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian temper. 

Let  us  suppose  an  ignorant  and  unprejudiced 
spectator,  who  should  have  been  taught  the 
theory  of  all  the  religions  on  the  globe,  brought 
hither  fVom  the  other  hemisphere.  Set  him 
down  in  the  politest  part  of  our  capital,  and  let 
him  determine,  if  he  can,  except  from  what  he 
shall  see  interwoven  in  the  texture  of  our  laws, 
and  kept  up  in  the  service  of  our  churciies,to  what 
particular  religion  we  belong.  Let  him  not  mix 
entirely  with  the  meet  flagitious,  but  only  with 
the  most  fiuhionable ;  at  least,  let  him  keep 
what  they  themselves  call  the  best  company.  Let 
him  scrutiniie  into  the  manners,  customs,  ha* 
bits,  and  diversions,  most  in  vogue,  and  then  in- 
fer from  all  he  has  seen  and  heard,  what  is  the 
established  religion  of  the  land. 

That  it  could  not  be  the  Jewish  he  would 
soon  discover :  for  of  rites,  ceremonies,  and  ex- 
ternal observances,  he  would  trace  but  slender 
remains.  He  would  be  equally  convinced  that 
it  could  not  be  the  religion  of  old  Greece  and 
Rome ;  for  that  enjoined  reverence  to  the  gods, 
and  inculcated  obedience  to  the  laws.  His  most 
probable  conclusion  would  be  in  favour  of  the 
Mahometan  faith,  did  not  the  excessive  indulg- 
ence-of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in  an 
article  of  intemperance  prohibited  even  by  the 
sensual  prophet  of  Arabia,  defeat  that  conjee 
ture. 

How  would  the  petrifled  inquirer  be  astonish- 
ed, if  he  were  told  that  all  these  gay,  thought- 
less,  luxurious,  dissipated  persons,  professed  a 
religion,  meek,  spiritual,  self-denying;  of  which 
humility,  poverty  of  spirit,  a  renewed  mind,  and 
non-conformity  to  the  world,  were  specific  dis« 
tinctions  I 

When  he  saw  the  sons  of  men  of  fortune, 
scarcely  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  school,  admit- 
ted  to  be  spectators  of  the  turbulent  and  unnatu- 
ral diversions  of  racing  and  gaming ;  and  the 
almost  infant  daughters,  even  of  wise  and  vir- 
tuous mothers  (an  mnovation  which  fashion  her- 
self  forbade  till  now)  carried  with  most  unthrifty 
anticipation  to  the  frequent  and  late  protracted 
ball — would  he  believe  that  we  were  of  a  religion 
which  has  required  from  those  very  parents  a 
solemn  vow  that  these  children  should  be  bred 
up  *  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord?* 
That  they  should  constantly  *  believe  God*s  holy 
word  and  keep  his  commandments  7* 

When  he  observed  the  turmoils  of  ambition, 
the  competitions  of  vanity,  the  ardt»nt  thirst  for 
the  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  wild  misappli- 
cation of  it  when  possessed ;  how  could  he  per* 
suade  himself  that  all  these  anxious  pursuers  of 
present  enjoyment  were  the  disciples  of  a  mas- 
ter who  exhibited  the  very  character  and  es- 
sence of  his  religion,  as  it  were  in  a  motto-^ 

*  Mv  KINGDOM  18  NOT  OP  THIS  WORLD  !* 

When  be  beheld  those  nopturnal  cinbe,  so 
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iobveraive  of  private  virttte  uid  domeetic  happi- 
nets,  woald  he  conceive  that  we  were  of  a  reli- 
gion which  in  express  terms  'exhorts  yoang 
men  to  be  sober-minded  7' 

When  he  saw  those  magniBcent  and  brightly 
illnniinated  struetores  which  decorate  and  dis- 
grace  the  very  precincts  of  the  ro^al  residence, 
(so  free  itself  from  all  these  pollutions)  when  he 
beheld  the  nightly  offerings  made  to  the  demon 
of  play,  on  whose  crael  altar  the  fortune  and 
happiness  of  wives  and  children  are  offered  op 
without  remorse ;  would  he  not  conclude  that 
we  were  of  some  of  those  barbarous  religions 
which  enjoins  unnatural,  sacrifices,  and  whose 
horrid  deities  are  appeased  with  nothing  less 
than  human  victims? 

Now  ought  we  not  to  pardon  onr  imaginary 
spectator,  if  he  should  not  at  once  conclude  that 
all  the  various  descriptions  of  persons  above  no- 
ticed professed  the  Christian  religion ;  supposing 
him  to  have  no  other  way  of  (fetermining  but 
by  the  conformity  of  their  manners  to  that  rale 
by  which  he  had  undertaken  to  judge  tiiem  7 
We  indeed  must  judge  with  a  certain  latitude, 
and  candidly  take  the  present  state  of  society 
into  the  account ;  which  in  some  fbw  instanoes, 
perhaps,  must  be  allowed  to  dispense  with  that 
literal  strictness,  which  more  peculiarly  belong- 
ed to  the  Bist  ages  of  the  Gospel. 

But  as  this  is  really  a  Christian  country,  pro- 
fessing to  enjoy  the  purest  faith  in  the  purest 
form,  It  cannot  be  unreasonable  to  go  a  liitle 
farther,  and  inquire  whether  Christianity,  how- 
ever firmly  established  and  generally  prole^bed 
in  it,  is  really  practised  by  that  order  of  fashion- 
able persons,  who,  while  they  are  absorbed  in 
the  delights  of  the  world,  and  their  whole  souls 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  yet  still  arrn- 
l^ate  to  themselves  the  honourable  name  of  Chris- 
tians, and  occasionally  testify  their  claim  to  this 
high  character,  by  a  general  profession  of  their 
belief  in,  and  a  decent  occasional  oomplianoe 
with  the  forms  of  religion,  and  the  ordinances 
of  our  oh'irch  7 

This  inquiry  must  be  made,  not  by  a  compa* 
risen  with  the  state  of  Christianity  in  other 
countries  (a  mode  always  fallacious,  whether 
adopted  by  nations  or  individuals,  is  that  of  com- 
paring themselves  with  those  who  are  still 
worse)  nor  must  it  be  made  firom  any  notions 
drawn  from  custom,  or  any  other  human  stand- 
ard ;  bat  fVom  a  scripture  view  of  what  real  re- 
ligion is ;  from  any  one  of  thoee  striking  and 
comprehensive  representations  of  it,  which  may 
be  found  oondenred  in  so  many  single  passages 
of  the  sacred  writings. 

Whoever  then  looks  into  the  Book  of  God, 
and  observes  its  prevailing  spirit,  and  then  looks 
into  that  part  of  the  world  under  consideration, 
will  not  surely  be  thought  very  censorious,  if  he 
pronounce  that  the  conformity  between  them 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  striking ;  and  the  man- 
ners of  the  one  do  not  very  evidently  appear  to 
be  dictated  by  the  spirit  of  the  other.  Will  he 
discover  that  the  Christian  religion  is  so  much 
as  pretended  to  be  made  the  rule  of  life  even  by 
that  decent  order  who  profess  not  to  have  dis- 
carded  it  as  an  object  of  fiiith  7  Do  even  the 
more  regular,  who  neglect  not  public  observan- 
ces, consider  Christianity  as  U)e  nuature  of  ikeir 

Vou  I, 


aetione !  Do  even  what  the  world  calla  religi- 
ous persons,  employ  their  time,  their  abilities, 
and  their  fortune,  as  talents  for  which  they  how- 
ever confess  they  believe  themselves  accounta* 
ble :  or  do  they,  in  any  respect  live,  I  will  not 
say  up  to  their  profession  (for  what  human  being 
does  so  7)  but  in  any  consistency  with  it,  or  even 
with  an  eye  to  its  predominant  tendencies  7  Do 
persons  in  general  of  this  description  seem  to 
consider  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as 
any  thing  more  than  a  form  of  words  necessary 
indeed  to  be  repeated,  and  proper  to  be  believed  7 
Bui  do  they  consider  them  as  necessary  to  be 
adopted  into  a  governing  principle  of  action  7 

Is  it  acting  a  consistent  part  to  declare  in  the 
solemn  assemblies  that  they  are  *  miserable 
offbnders,'  and  that  *  there  is  no  health  in  them,* 
and  yet  never  in  their  daily  lives  to  discover 
any  symptom  of  that  humility  and  self-abase* 
ment,  which  should  naturally  be  implied  in  such 
a  declaration  7 

Is  it  reasonable  or  compatible,  I  will  not  say 
with  piety,  but  with  good  sense,  earnestly  to  la* 
roent  having  *  followed  the  devices  and  desires 
of  their  -own  hearts,^  and  then  deliberately  to 
plunge  into  such  a  torrent  of  dissipations  as 
clearly  indicates  that  they  do  not  struggle  to 
oppose  oils  oi  these  devices,  to  resist  one  of  these 
desires  7  I  dare  not  say  this  is  hypocrisy,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is,  but  surely  it  is  inconsistency. 

'  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  this  world,*  is  a  lead- 
ing principle  in  the  book  they  acknowledge  as 
their  guide.  But  after  unresistingly  assenting 
to  this  as  a  doctrinal  truth,  at  church — how  al^ 
surd  would  they  think  any  one  who  should  ex* 
pect  them  to  adopt  it  into  their  practice  !  Per- 
haps the  whole  law  of  C!od  does  not  exhibit  a 
single  precept  mora  expressly,  more  steadily, 
and  more  uniformly  rejected  by  the  class  in 
question.  If  it  mean  any  thing,  it  can  hardly 
be  consistent  with  that  mode  of  life  emphaticaU 
ly- distinguished  by  the  appellation  o£  fashion^ 
able. 

Now,  would  it  be  much  more  absurd  (for  any 
other  reason  but  because  it  is  not  the  custom)  if 
our  legislators  were  to  meet  one  day  in  every 
week,  gravely  to  read  over  all  the  obeolete  sta* 
tutes,  and  rescinded  acts  of  parliament,  than  it 
is  for  the  order  of  persons  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion to  assemble  every  Sunday,  to  profess  their 
belief  in  and  submission  to  a  system  of  princi. 
pies,  which  they  do  not  so  much  as  intend  shall 
be  binding  on  their  practice  7 

But  to  continue  our  inquiry. — ^There  is  not  a 
more  common  or  more  intelligible  definition  of 
human  duty,  than  that  of  *  Fear  God,  and  keep 
his  commandments.*  Now,  as  to  the  first  of 
these  inseparable  precepts,  can  we,  with  the  uU 
most  stretch  of  charity,  be  very  forward  to  con- 
clude that  €>od  is  really  *  very  greatly  foared*  in 
secret,  by  those  who  give  too  manifest  indica- 
tions that  they  live  '  without  him  in  the  world  7* 
And  as  to  the  latter  precept,  which  naturally 
grows  out  of  the  other — without  noticing  any  of 
the  flagrant  breaches  of  the  moral  law,  let  us 
only  confine  ourselves  to  the  allowed,  general, 
and  notorious  violation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
commandments,  by  the  higher  as  well  as  by  the 
lower  orders;  breaches  so  flagrant,  that  they 
force  themselves  on  the  observation  of  the  most 
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inattentive,  too  palpably  to  be  either  annoCioed 
or  palliated. 

Shall  we  have  reason  to  change  our  opinion  if 
we  take  that  Divine  representation  of  the  sum 
and  substance  of  religion,  and  apply  it  as  a 
touchstone  in  the  present  trial — *  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  aU  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
eelf?'  Now,  judge  by  inference,  do  we  see 
many  public  prools  of  that  heavenly-mindedness 
which  would  be  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  a 
fervent  and  animated  dedication  of  all  the  pow- 
ers, faculties,  and  affections  of  the  soul  to  Him 
who  gave  it  7  And,  as  to  the  great  rule  of  social 
duty  expressed  in  the  second  clause,  do  we  ob- 
serve as  much  of  that  considerate  kindness,  that 
pure  disinterestedness,  that  oonsoientioos  atten- 
tion to  the  comfort  of  others,  especially  of  de- 
pendents and  inferiors,  as  might  be  expected 
from  those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  so  un- 
erring a  standard  ot'conduct?  a  standard,  which, 
if  impartially  consulted,  must  make  our  kind- 
ness to  others  bear  an  exact  proportion  to  our 
self-love;  a  role  in  which  christian  principle, 
operating  on  human  sensibility,  could  not  fail 
to  decide  aright  in  every  supposeable  case.  For 
no  man  can  doubt  bow  he  ought  to  act  towards 
another,  while  the  inward  corresponding  sug- 
gestions of  conscience  and  feeling  concur  in 
letting  him  know  how  he  would  wish,  in  a  change 
of  circumstances,  that  others  should  act  towards 
him. 

Or  suppose  we  take  a  more  detailed  survey, 
by  a  third  rule,  which  indeed  is  not  so  much  the 
principle  as  the  effect  of  piety — *  True  religion, 
and  undefiled  before  Grod  and  the  Father,  is  this : 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afflic- 
tion, and  to  keep  himself  umpotted  from  the 
worldJ'  Now,  if  Christianity  insists  that  obedi- 
ence to  the  latter  injunotion  be  the  true  evidence 
of  the  sincerity  of  txiose  who  fulfil  the  former,  is 
the  beneficence  of  the  fashionable  world  very 
strikingly  illustrated  by  this  spotless  purity,  this 
exemption  from  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
which  is  here  declared  to  be  its  invariable  con- 
comitant? 

But  if  I  were  to  venture  to  take  my  estimate 
'.vith  a  view  more  immediately  evangelical;  iff 
presumed  to  look  for  that  genuine  Christianity 
which  consists  in  repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;*  to  insist,  that 
whatever  natural  religion  and  fathionabU  reli- 
gion may  teach,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  ChrU- 
tian  religion  to  humble  the  sinner  and  exalt  the 
Saviour ;  to  insist  that  not  only  the  grossly  fla- 
gitious, but  that  all  have  sinned ;  that  all  are  by 
nature  in  a  state  of  condemnation  ;  thataU  stand 
in  need  of  mercy,  of  which  there  is  no  hope  but 
on  the  Gospel  terms ;  that  eternal  life  is  pro- 
mised to  those  only  who  accept  it  on  the  offered 
conditions  of  *  faith,  repentance,  and  renewed 
obedience  ;* — if  I  were  to  insist  on  such  eviden- 
ces of  our  Christianity  as  these ;  if  I  were  to 
expruss  these  doctrines  in  plain  scriptural  terms 
without  lowering,  qualifying,  disguising,  or  do- 
ing them  away  ;  if  1  were  to  insist  on  this  belief, 
and  its  implied  and  corresponding  practices ;  I 
am  aware  that,  with  whatever  oondescending 
patience  this  little  tract  might  have  been  so  fv 


perused,  many  a  fashionable  reader  would  ber« 
throw  it  aside,  as  having  now  detected  the  pal- 
pable enthusiast,  the  abettor  of  *  strange  doc- 
trines,* long  ago  consigned  over  by  the  liberal 
and  the  polite  to  bigots  and  fanatics.  And  yet, 
if  the  Bible  be  true,  this  is  a  simple  and  faithful 
description  of  Christianity. 

Surely  men  forget  that  we  are  urging  them 
upon  their  own  principles ;  that  while  we  are 
urging  them  with  motives  drawn  from  Chris- 
tianity,  they  seem  to  have  as  little  concern  in 
these  motives  as  if  they  themselves  were  of  an- 
other religion.  It  is  not  a  name  that  will  stand 
us  instead.  It  is  not  merely  glorying  in  the  title 
of  Christians,  while  we  are  living  in  the  neglect 
of  its  precepts ;  it  is  not  in  valuing  ourselves  on 
the  profession  of  religion  as  creditable,  while  we 
reject- the  power  of  it  as  fanatical,  that  will  save 
us  !  In  any  other  circumstances  of  life  it  would 
be  accounted  absurd  to  have  a  set  of  propositions, 
principles,  statutes,  or  fundamental  articles,  and 
not  to  make  them  the  ground  of  our  acting  as 
well  as  of  our  reasoning.  In  these  supposed  in- 
stances  the  blame  would  lie  in  the  contradiction, 
in  religion  it  lies  in  the  agreement  Strange ! 
that  to  act  in  consequence  of  received  and  ac- 
knowledged principles,  should  be  accounted 
weakness !  Strange,  that  what  alone  is  truly  con- 
sistent, should  be  branded  as  absurd  I  Strange, 
'that  men  must  really  forbear  to  act  rationally, 
only  that  they  may  not  be  reckoned  road ! 
Strange,  thai  they  should  be  commended  for 
having  prayed  in  the  excellent  words  of  the  Bi- 
ble and  of  our  church,  for  *  a  clean  heart,  and  a 
right  spirit  ;*  and  yet,  if  they  gave  any  sign  of 
such  a  transformation  of  heart,  they  should  be 
accounted,  if  not  fanatical,  at  least,  singular, 
weak,  or  melancholy  men. 

AAer  having,  however,  just  ventured  to  hint 
at  what  are  indeed  the  humbling  doctrines  of 
the  gospel,  the  doctrines  to  which  alone  eternal 
life  IS  promised,  I  shall  in  deep  humility  forbear 
to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  baa 
been  exhausted  by  the  labours  of  wise  and  pious 
men  in  all  ages.  Unhappilyi  however,  the  most 
awakening  of  these  writers  are  not  the  favourite 

guests  in  the  closets  of  the  more  fashionable 
hristians ;  who,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
seriously  disposed  than  ordinary,  are  fond  of 
finding  out  some  middle  kind  of  reading,  which 
recommends  some  half-way  Mate,  something 
between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  suspending 
the  mind,  like  the  position  of  Mahoniet*s  tomb, 
between  earth  and  heaven :  a  kind  of  reading 
which,  while  it  quiets  the  conscience  by  being 
on  the  side  of  morals,  neither  awakens  fear,  nor 
alarms  security.  By  dealing  in  generals,  it 
comes  home  to  the  hearts  of  none  :  it  flatters  the 
passions  of  the  reader,  by  ascribing  high  merits 
to  the  perfbrmanoe  of  certain  right  actions,  and 
the  forbearance  from  certain  wrong  ones ;  among 
which,  that  reader  must  be  very  unlucky  indeed 
who  does  not  find  some  performances  and  some 
forbearances  of  his  own.  It  at  once  enables  him 
to  keep  heaven  in  his  eye,  and  the  world  in  his 
heart  It  agreeably  represents  the  readers  to 
themselves  as  amiable  persons,  guilty  indeed  of 
a  few  faults,  but  never  as  condemned  sinners 
under  sentence  of  death.  It  commonly  abounds 
with  high  enoomtums  on  the  dignity  of  hnmaii 
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nature ;  the  good  eSeote  of  virtue  on  health,  for- 
tune, and  repatalion :  the  dangers  of  a  blind 
^al,  the  mischiefs  of  enthusiasm,  and  the  folly 
of  singularity,  with  various  other  kindred  senti- 
inentd ;  which,  if  they  do  not  fall  in  of  them* 
ffelves  with  the  corruptions  of  our  nature,  may^ 
by  a  little  warping,  be  easily  accommodated  to 
them. 

These  are  the  too  successful  practices  of  cer- 
tain  luke-warm  and  temporizing  divines,  who 
have  become  popular  by  blunting  the  edge  of 
the  heavenly  tampered  weapon,  whose  salutary 
keenness,  but  for  their  *  deceitful  handling,* 
would  olVen  *  pierce  to  the  dividing  asunder  of 
soul  and  spiriL* 

But  those  severer  preachers  of  righteousness, 
who  disgust  by  applying  too  closely  to  th^  con- 
science ;  who  probe  the  inmost  heart  and  1^ 
open  all  its  latent  peccancies;  who  treat  of 
principles  as  the  only  certain  source  of  man- 
ners ;  who  lay  the  axe  at  the  root,  oflener  than 
the  pruning  knife  to  the  branch;  who  insist 
much  and  oflen  on  the  great  leading  truths,  that 
plan  is  a  fallen  creature,  who  must  be  restored, 
if  restored  at  all,  by  means  very  little  flattering 
to  human  pride  » ■  ■  such  heart-searching  writers 
as  these  will  seldom  find  access  to  the  houses 
and  hearts  of  the  more  modish  Christians,  unless 
they  happen  to  owe  their  admission  to  some  sub- 
ordinate quality  of  style ;  unless  they  can  cap. 
tivate,  with  the  seducing  graces  of  language, 
those  well-bred  readers,  who  are  childishly 
amusinflr  themselves  with  the  garnish,  when  they 
are  perishing  for  want  of  food  ;  who  are  search- 
ing  for  polished  periods  when  they  should  be  in 
quest  of  alarming  truths :  who  are  looking  for 
elegance  of  composition  when  they  should  be 
anxious  for  eternal  life. 

Whatever  comparative  praise  may  be  due  to 
the  former  class  of  writers,  when  viewed  with 
Others  of  a  less  decent  order,  yet  I  am  not  sure 
whether  so  manv  books  of  fVigid  morality,  ex- 
hibiting such  inferior  motives  of  action,  such  mo- 
derate  representations  of  duty,  and  such  a  low 
standard  of  principle ;  have  not  done  religion 
much  more  harm  than  good ;  whether  they  do 
not  lead  many  a  reader  tq  inquire  what  is  the 
lowest  degree  in  the  scale  of  virtue  with  which 
he  may  content  himself^  so  as  barely  to  escape 
eternal  punishment;  how  much  indulgence  he 
may  allow  himself,  without  absolutely  forfeiting 
his  chance  of  safety  :  what  is  the  uttermost  verge 
to  which  he  may  venture  of  this  world's  enjoy, 
ment,  and  yet  just  keep  within  a  poasibility  of 
hope  for  tlie  next ;  adjusting  the  scales  of  indul- 
gence and  security  with  such  a  scrupulous  equi- 
libriuro,  as  not  to  lose  much  pleasure,  yet  nut 
incur  much  penalty.  ^ 

This  is  hardly  an  exaggerated  representa- 
tion ;  and  to  these  low  views  of  dntv  is  partly 
owing  so  much  of  that  bare-weight  virtue  with 
which  even  Christians  are  apt  to  content  them- 
selves ;  fighting  fer  every  inch  of  ground  which 
may  possibly  be  taken  within  the  pales  of  per- 
mission, and  stretching  those  pales  to  the  ut- 
most edge  of  that  limitation  about  which  the 
world  and  the  Bible  contend. 

But  while  the  nominal  Christian  is  persuad- 
ing himself  that  there  can  be  no  harm  in  going 
ff  HUltfrrther,  the  real  Christian  is  always  afraid 


offing  too  far.  While  the  one  is  debating  fer 
a  little  more  disputed  ground,  the  other  is  so 
fearful  of  straying  into  the  regions  of  unhallow- 
ed  indulgence,  that  he  keeps  at  a  prudent  dis- 
tance from  the  extremity  of  his  permitted 
limits ;  and  is  anxious  in  restricting  as  the  other 
is  desirous  of  extending  them.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  it  may  be  no  bad  indication  by  which 
/to  discover  the  state  of  man*s  heart  to  himself; 
while  he  b  contending  for  this  allowance,  and 
stipulating  fer  the  other  indulgence,  it  will  show 
him  that,  whatever  change  there  maybe  in  his 
life,  there  is  none  in  bis  heart ;  the  temper  re* 
mains  as  it  did;  and  it  (s  by  the  inward  frame 
rather  than  the  outward  act  that  he  can  best 
judge  of  his  otim  state,  whatever  may  be  the  rule 
by  which  he  undertakes  to  judge  of  that  of  an* 
other. 

It  is  less  wonderful  that  there  are  not  more 
Christians,  than  that  Christians,  as  they  are 
called,  are  not  better  men ;  fer  if  Christianity 
be  not  true,  the  motives  of  virtue  are  not  high 
enough  to  quicken  ordinary  men  to  very  extra- 
ordinary exertions.  We  see  thetn  do  and  suffer 
every  day  for  popularity,  for  custom,  for  fash* 
ion,  for  the  point  of  honour,  not  only  more  than 
good  men  do  and  suffer  for  religion,  but  a  great 
deal  more  than  religion  requires  them  to  do.  For 
her  reasonable  eeroiee  demands  no  sacrifices  but 
what  are  sanctioned  by  good  sense,  sound  policy, 
right  reason,  and  uncorropt  judgment 

Many  of  these  fashionable  professors  ev^n  go 
so  far  as  to  bring  their  right  feith  as  an  apology 
for  their  wrong  practice.  They  have  a  com- 
modious way  of  intrenching  themselves  within 
the  shelter  of  some  general  position  of  unaues* 
tionable  truth :  even  the  great  Christian  nope 
becomes  a  snare  to  them.  They  apologixe  for 
a  life  of  ofience,  by  taking  ref^Jgo  in  the  extreme 
goodness  they  are  abusing.  That  *  God  u  all 
merciful,'  is  the  common  TejAj  to  those  who 
hint  to  them  their  danger.  This  is  a  felse  and 
fatal  application  of  a  divine  and  comfertable 
truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  eertain  than  th^ 
proposition,  nor  more  delusive  than  the  Infer, 
ence  :  for  their  deduction  implies,  not  that  he  Is 
merciful  to  sin  repented  of,  but  to  sin  continued 
in.  Bat  it  is  a  most  fallacious  hope  to  expect 
that  Grod  will  violate  his  own  covenant,  or  that 
he  is  indeed,  *  all  mercy,'  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  other  attributes  pfperfeft  holiness,  purity 
and  justice^ 

It  is  a  dangerous  folly  to  rest  on  these  vague 
and  general  notions  of  indefinite  mercy  ;  and  no« 
thing  can  be  more  delusive  than  this  indefinite 
trust  in  being  forgiven  in  our  oton  way,  afle^ 
Qod  has  clearly  revealed  to  us  that  he  will  only 
forgiye  us  in  hU  way«  Basides,'  is  there  not 
something  singularly  base  in  sinning  against 
God  because  he  is  merciful  7 

But  the  truth  is  no  one  does  truly  trust  in  God, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  obey  him.  For  to 
break  his  laws,  and  yet  to  depend  on  his  fe,. 
vour ;  to  live  in  opposition  to  his  will,  and  yet  in 
expectation  of  his  mercy ;  to  violate  his  com- 
mands, and  yet  to  look  for  his  acceptance,  would 
not,  in  any  other  instanoe,  be  thought  a  reason* 
able  ground  of  conduct;  and  yet  it  is  by  q« 
means  as  uncomman  as  U  is  inconsistent, 


soo 
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CHAP.  VII. 

VietD  of  thote  who  aeknowledfr^  Christianitff  as 
a  perfect  system  of  morals,  but  deny  its  divine 
authority. — Morality  not  the  whole  of  Religion. 

As  in  the  preceding  chapter  notice  was  taken 
of  Ihat  deecriplion  of  persons  who  profess  to  re- 
ceive Christianity  with  great  reverence  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  who  yet  do  not  pretend  to  adopt 
it  as  a  rale  of  conduct ;  I  shall  coddode  these 
•light  remarks  with  some  short  animadversions 
on  another  set  of  men,  and  that  not  a  small  one 
among  the  decent  and  fashionable,  who  profess 
to  think  it  exhibits  an  admirable  system  of 
morals,  while  they  deny  its  divine  authority; 
though  that  authority  alone  can  make  the  neces- 
sity of  obeying  its  precepts  binding  on  the  con- 
sciences of  men. 

This  is  a  very  discreet  scheme ;  for  such  per- 
sons  at  once  save  themselves  from  the  discredit 
of  having  their  understanding  imposed  upon 
by  a  supposed  blind  submission  to  evidences  and 
authorities ;  and  yet,  prudently  enough,  secure 
to  themselves,  in  no  small  degree,  the  reputa- 
tion of  good  men.  By  steering  this  middle  kind 
of  course,  they  contrive  to  be  reckoned  liberal 
by  the  philosophers,  and  decent  by  the  belicTers. 

But  we  are  not  to  expect  to  see  the  pure  mo- 
rality of  the  Gospel  very  carefully  transfused 
into  the  lives  of  such  objectors.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  unjust  to  imagine  that  the  precepts 
should  be  rooet  scrupulously  observed  by  those 
who  reject  the  authority.  The  influence  of 
divine  truth  must  necessarily  best  prepare  tlie 
heart  for  an  unreserved  obedience  to  its  laws. 
If  we  do  not  depend  on  the  oflers  of  the  Grospel, 
we  shall  want  the  best  motives  to  the  actions 
and  performances  which  it  enjoins.  A  lively 
belief  must  therefore  precede  a  hearty  obedience. 
Let  those  who  think  otherwise,  hear  what  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  has  said  :  *  For  this  end  was 
I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I  into  the  world, 
that  I  might  bear  witness  unto  the  truth.* 
Those  who  reject  the  Gospel,  therefore,  reject 
the  power  of  performing  good  actions.  That 
command,  for  instance,  to  *  set  our  affections  on 
things  above,*  will  operate  but  faintly,  till  that 
Spirit  from  which  the  command  proceeds, 
touches  the  heart,  and  convinces  that  no  human 
good  is  worthy  of  the  entire  affection  of  an  im- 
mortal  creature. '  An  unreserved  faith  in  the 
promisor  must  precede  our  acceptable  perform- 
ance of  any  duty  to  which  the  promise  is  an- 
nexed. 

But  as  to  a  set  of  duties  enforced  by  no  other 
motive  than  a  bare  acquiescence  in  their  beauty, 
and  a  cold  conviction  of  their  propriety,  but 
impelled  by  no  obedience  to  his  authority  who 
imposes  them ;  though  we  know  not  how  well 
they  might  be  performed  by  pure  and  impecca- 
ble beings,  yet  we  know  how  they  commonly 
are  performed  by  frail  and  disorderly  creatures, 
fallen  from  their  innocence,  and  corrupt  in  their 
Tery  natures. 

Nothing  but  a  conviction  of  tlie  truth  of 
Christianity  can  reconcile  thinking  beings  to 
the  extraordinary  appearances  of  things  in  the 
Creator*s  moral  government  of  the  world.  The 
works  of  God  are  an  enigma,  of  whioh  his  word 


alone  is  the  solution.*  Hie  dark  veil  which  is 
thrown  over  the  diviae  dispensations  in  this 
lower  world  must  naturally  shock  those  who 
consider  only  the  single  scene  which  is  acting 
on  the  present  stage ;  but  is  reconcilable  to  him 
who,  having  learnt  from  Revelation  the  nature 
of  the  laws  by  which  the  great  Author  acts, 
trusts  confidently  that  the  catastrophe  will  set 
all  to  rights.  The  confusion  which  sin  and  the 
passions  have  introduced  ;  the  triumph  of  wick- 
edness ;  the  seemingly  Arbitrary  disproportion 
of  human  conditions,  accountable  on  no  scheme 
but  that  which  the  Gospel  has  opened  to  us— > 
have  all  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
the  love  of  God,  the  hearts  of  those  who  erect 
themselves  into  critics  on  the  Divine  conduct, 
and  yet  will  not  study  the  plan,  and  get  ac- 
quainted  with  the  roles,  so  far  as  it  has  pleased 
the  Supreme  Disposer  to  i:eveal  them. 

Till  therefore  the  word  of  God  is  used  '  as  a 
lamp  to  their  paths,'  men  can  neither  truly  dis- 
cern the  crookedness  of  their  own  ways,  nor  the 
perfection  of  that  light  by  which  they  are  di- 
rected  to  walk.  And  this  light  can  only  be  seen 
by  its  own  proper  brightness  ;  it  has  no  other 
medium.  Until  therefore,  *the  secret  of  the 
Lord*  is  with  men,  they  will  not  truly  *fbar 
him  ;*  until  he  has  *  enlarged  their  hearts*  with 
the  knowledge  and  belief  of  his  word,  they  will 
not  very  vigorously  run  '  the  way  of  his  com- 
mandments.' Until  they  have  acquired  that 
'  faith,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God,*  they  will  not  attain  that  *  holiness,  with- 
out which  no  man  can  see  him.' 

And  indeed  if  God  has  thought  fit  to  make 
the  Gospel  an  instrument  of  salvation,  we  mast 
own  the  necessity  of  receiving  it  as  a  divine  in- 
stitution, before  it  is  likely  to  operate  very  ef^ 
fectually  on  the  human  conduct.  The  great 
Creator,  if  we  may  judge  by  analogy  fVom  na- 
tural things,  is  so  just  and  wise  an  economist, 
that  he  always  adapts,  with  the  meet  accurate 
precision,  the  instrument  to  the  work ;  and  never 
lavishes  more  means  than  are  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  proposed  end.  If  therefore  Chris- 
tianity  had  been  intended  for  nothing  more  than 
a  mere  system  of  ethics,  such  a  system  surely 
might  have  been  produced  at  an  infinitely  lets 
expense.  The  long  chain  of  prophecy,  the 
succession  of  miraele6,  the  labours  of  apostles, 
the  Mood  of  the  saints,  to  say  nothing  of  th« 
great  eostly  sacrifice  which  the  Gospel  records, 
might  surely  have  been  spared.  Lessons  of 
mere  human  virtue  might  have  been  delivered  by 
some  suitable  instrument  of  human  wisdom, 
strengthened  by  the  visible  authority  of  human 
power.  A3are  system  of  morals  might  have  been 
communicated  to  mankind  with  a  more  reasona- 
ble prospect  of  advantage,  by  means  not  so  rspug- 
nant  to  human  pride.  A  mere  scheme  of  con- 
duct might  have  been  delivered  with  far  greater 
probability  of  the  success  of  its  reception  by 
Antoninus  the  emperor,  or  Plato  the  philosopher, 
than  by  Paul  the  tent-maker,  or  Peter  the 
fisherman. 

Christianity,  then,  must  be  embraced  entirely« 
if  it  be  received  at  all.  It  must  be  taken  with* 
out  mutilation,  as  a  perfect  scheme,  in  the  wi^ 
in  which  Qod  has  beisn  pleased  to  reveal  it  It 
must  be  accepted,  not  as  exhibiting  beantifiil 
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parts,  birt  as  prasentin;  ooe  ooosamnsalo  whole, 
of  which  the  perfection  ariMs  from  coherence 
and  dependence,  froon  relation  and  consistency. 
Its  power  will  be  weakened,  and  its  energy  de- 
stroyed, if  every  caviller  polls  oat  a  pin,  or  oh. 
structs  a  spring  with  the  presomptnoos  view  of 
new  modelling  the  Divine  work,  and  making  it 
|fo  to  his  own  mind.  There  most  be  no  break- 
ing  the  system  into  portions  of  which  we  are 
at  liberty  to  choose  one  and  reject  another. 
There  is  no  separating  the  evidences  from  the 
doctrines,  the  doctrines  from  the  precepts,  belief 
iVom  obedience,  morality  from  piety,  the  love  of 
our  neighbour  from  the  love  of  God.  If  we  al- 
low Christianity  to  be  anv  thing,  we  must  albw 
It  to  be  every  thing :  if  we  allow  the  Divine 
Author  to  be  indeed  unto  us  *  wisdom  and 
righteousness,*  he  must  be  also  sanctification 
and  redemption.* 

Christianity  then  is  assuredly  something  more 
than  a  mere  set  of  rules;  and  faith,  though  it 
never  pretended  to  be  the  substitute  for  an  use- 
ful  life,  is  indispensably  necessary  to  its  accept- 
ance with  God.  The  Gospel  never  ofiers  to 
make  religion  supersede  morality,  but  every 
where  clearly  proves  that  morality  is  not  the 
whole  of  religion.  Piety  is  not  only  necessary 
as  a  meauB,  but  is  itself  a  most  important  9710, 
It  is  not  only  the  best  principle  of  moral  conduct, 
but  is  an  indispensable  and  absolute  duty  in  it- 
self.  It  is  not  c»ly  the  highest  motive  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  but  is  a  prior  obligation,  and 
absolutely  necessary,  even  when  detached  from 
its  immediate  influence  on  outward  actions. 
Religion  will  survive  all  the  virtues  of  which  it 
is  the  source ;  for  we  shall  be  living  in  the  no- 
blest exercises  of  piety  when  we  shall  have  no 
objects  on  which  to  exercise  many  human  vir- 
tues. When  there  will  be  no  distress  to  be  re- 
lieved, no  injuries  to  be  forgiven,  no  evil  habits 
to  be  subdued,  there  will  be  a  Creator  to  be 
blessed  and  adored,  a  Redeemer  to  be  loved  and 
praised. 

To  oonolude,  a  real  Christian  is  not  such 


merely  by  habit,  prof^ion,  or  eduoaiioa ;  he  is 
not  a  Christian  in  order  to  acquit  his  sponsors 
of  the  engagements  they  entered  into  in  his 
name ;  but  he  is  one  who  has  embraced  Chris- 
tianity from  a  conviction  of  its  truth,  and  an 
experience  of  its  excellence.  He  is  not  only 
confident  in  matters  of  fkith  by  evidences  sug- 
gested to  his  understanding,  or  reasons  which 
correspond  to  his  inquiries ;  but  all  these  evi- 
dences of  truth,  all  these  principles  of  goodness 
are  working  into  his  heart,  and  exhibit  them- 
selves in  his  practice.  He  sees  so  much  of  the 
body  of  the  great  truths  and  fundamental  points 
of  religion,  that  he  has  a  satisfactory  trust  in 
those  lesser  branches  which  ramify  to  infinity 
from  the  parent  stock ;  though  he  may  not  in- 
dividually  and  completely  comprehend  them  all. 
He  is  so  powerfully  convinced  of  the  general 
truth,  and  so  deeply  impressed  by  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Gospel,  that  he  is  not  startled  by 
every  little  difficulty ;  he  is  not  staggered  by 
every  *  hard  saying.*  Those  depths  of  mystery 
which  surpass  his  understanding  do  not  shake 
his  ftith,  and  this,  not  because  he  Is  credulous, 
and  given  to  take  things  upon  trust,  but  because, 
knowing  that  his  foundations  are  right,  he  sees 
how  one  truth  of  Scripture  supports  another  like 
the  bearings  of  a  geometrical  building ;  because 
he  sees  the  aspect  one  doctrine  has  upon  an- 
other ;  because  he  sees  the  consistency  of  each 
with  the  rest,  and  the  place,  order,  and  relation 
of  all.  The  real  Christian  by  no  means  rejects 
reason  fWim  his  religion ;  so  far  from  it,  he  most 
carefully  exercises  it  in  furnishing  his  mind 
with  all  the  evidences  of  its  truth.  But  he  does 
not  stop  here.  Christianity  furnishes  him  with 
a  living  principle  of  action,  with  the  vital  in- 
fluences cHf  the  holy  Spirit,  which,  while  it  en- 
lightens his  faculties,  rectifies  his  will,  turns  his 
knowledge  into  practice,  eanctifles  bis  heart, 
changes  nis  habits,  and  proves  that  when  faith- 
folly  received,  the  word  of  truth  *  is  life  indeed, 
and  is  spirit  indeed  !* 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  M.  DUPONT, 

MADE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  FRANCE. 
ON  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


A  PREFATORY  ADDRESS 

TO  THK  LADIES,  &C.  OF  GREAT  BftmHf, — ^IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  FKENCH  EMIOaAMT  OLEROT. 


If  it  be  allowed  that  there  may  arise  occasions 
so  extraordinary  that  all  the  lesser  motives  of 
delicacy  ought  to  vanish  before  them,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  present  emergency  will  be  con- 
sidered as  presenting  one  of  those  occasions,  and 
will  in  some  measure  justify  the  hardiness  of 
this  address  from  a  private  individual,  who,  sti- 
mulated hy  the  urgency  of  the  case,  sacrifioes 
inferior  considerations  to  the  ardsnt  desire  of 


raising  further  supplies  towards  relieving  a  dis- 
tress as  pressing  as  it  is  unexampled. 

We  are  informed  by  public  advertisement, 
that  the  large  sums  already  so  liberally  subscrib- 
ed for  the  emigrant  clergy  are  almost  exhausted. 
Authentic  information  adds,  that  multitudes  of 
distressed  exiles  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  are  on 
the  point  of  wanting  bread. 

Very  many  to  whom  this  address  is  made  hav* 


NOTB.— Tbs  profits  of  ti|»l#  pabUeation,  whidft  wne  aosaMeiatils.  weie  gifso  to  the  Aeadi.siBitraat  elsify- 
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wlrtn/Ay  eoDtrilnited.  O  let  tiiem  not  be  weary 
in  well-doing !  1  know  that  many  are  making 
generous  ezertioDsibr  the  juetand  natural  dainae 
of  the  widows  and  children  of  oar  own  brave 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Let  it  not  be  said,  thai 
the  present  is  an  interfering  claim.  Those  to 
whom  I  writei  have  bread  enough)  and  to  spare. 
You,  who  fare  sumptuously  every  day^  and  yet 
complain  that  you  have  liitle  to  bestow,  let  not 
this  bounty  be  subtracted  from  another  bountyt 
but  subtract  it  rather  from  some  superfluous 
expense* 

The  beneficent  and  right'minded  want  no  ar- 
guments to  be  pressed' upon  them  ;  but  it  is  not 
those  alone  wlio  I  address ;  I  write  to  persons 
of  every  description.  Luxurious  habits  of  living, 
which  really  furnish  the  distressed  with  the 
fairest  grounds  for  application,  are  too  oAen 
urged  by  those  who  practise  them  as  a  motive 
for  withholding  assistance,  and  produced  as  a 
plea,  for  having  little  to  spare.  Let  her  who  in- 
diilges  such  habits,  and  pleads  such  excuses  in 
oonsequence,  reflect,  that  by  retrenching  one 
costly  dish  from  her  abundant  table,  by  cutting 
off*  the  superfluities  of  one  expensive  desert, 
omitting  one  evening's  public  amusement,  she 
may  furnish  at  least  a  week's  subsistence  to 
more  than  one  person,*  as  liberally  bred  perhaps 
■s  herself,  and  who,  in  his  own  country,  may 
have  often  tasted  bow  much  more  blessed  it  is 
to  give  than  to  receiv^^to  a  once  affluent  mi- 
nister of  religion,  who  has  been  long  accustomed 
to  bestow  the  neoesearies  he  is  now  reduced  to 
solicit 

Even  your  young  daughters^  whom  maternal 
prudence  has  not  yet  furnished  with  the  means 
of  bestowing,  may  be  cheaply  taught  the  first 
rudiments  of  charity,  together  with  an  impor- 
tant lesson  of  economy  :  they  may  be  taught  to 
aacriflce  a  feather,  a  set  of  ribands,  an  expensive 
ornament,  an  idle  diversion.  And  if  they  are 
on  4hu  occasion  instructed,  that  there  is  no  true 
charity  without  self-denial,  thejr  will  gain  more 
than  they  are  called  upon  to  give :  for  the  sup- 
pression of  one  lulury  for  a  charitable  purpose, 
IS  the  exercise  of  two  virtues,  and  this  without 
any  pecuniary  expense.- An  indulgence  is  abridg- 
ed and  christian  charity  is  exercised. 

Let  the  sick  and  afflicted  remember  how 
dreadful  it  must  be,  to  be  exposed  to  the  suffer- 
ings  they  feel  without  one  of  the  alleviations 
which  mitigate-  their  affliction.  How  dreadful 
h  is  to  be  without  comfort,  without  necessaries, 
without  a  homfr^ without  a  country  !  While 
the  gay  and  prosperous  would  do  weH  to  recol- 
lect,  how  suddenly  and  terribly  those  unhappy 

*  Mr.  BoWdfer*t  letter  states,  that  about  six  sbniingv 
a  week  iaelttdes  the  sxpenses  of  eaeh  prieai  at  Wio>- 
ttaBster^ 


persons  for  whom  we  plead,  were,  by  the  kWj 
prising  vicissitudes  of  life,  thrown  down  from 
heights  of  gsyety  and  prosperity  equal  to  what 
they  are  now  enjoying.  And  let  those  who  have 
husbands*  fathers,  sons*  brothers,  or  friends,  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainties  of  war,  and  the  revo^ 
lution  of  human  affairs.  It  is  only  by  imagining 
the  possibility  that  those  who  are  dear  to  us  may 
be  placed  by  the  instability  of  human  events  in 
the  same  calamitous  circumstaoees,  that  we  can 
obtain  an  adequate  feeling  of  the  woes  we  are 
Called  upon  to  commiserate. 

In  a  distress  so  wide  and  comprehensive  asr 
the  present,  many  are  prevented  from  giving  by 
that  popular  excuse,  *  That  it  is  but  a  drop  of 
water  in  the  ocean.*  But  let  them  reflect,  that 
if  all  the  individual  drops  were  withheld,  there 
would  be  no  ocean  at  all }  and  the  inability  to' 
give  much  ought  not,  on  any  occasion,  to  be 
converted  into  an  excuse  for  giving  nothing. 
Even  moderate  circumstances  need  not  plead  art 
exemption.  The  industrious  tradesman  will  noty 
even  in  a  political  view,  be  eventually  a  losef 
by  his  small  contribution.  The  money  now 
raised  is  neither  carried  out  of  our  country,  nor 
dissipated  in  luxuries,  but  returns  again  to  the 
community ;  returns  to  our  shops  and  to  our 
markets,  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  difference  of  reli.< 
gion  of  those  for  whom  we  solicit  Such  an  ob- 
iection  hardly  deeerves  a  serious  answer.  Sorely 
if  the  superstitious  Tartar  hopes  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  the  courage  and  talents  of  the  enemy 
he  slays,  the  Christian  is  not  afraid  of  catching, 
or  of  propagating  the  error  of  the  sufferer  he 
relieves^---Christian  charity  is  of  no  party.  Wtf 
plead  not  for  their  faith,  but  for  their  wants.- 
But  while  we  affirm  that  it  is  not  for  their  pope-- 

but  their  poverty  which  we  solicit }  yet  let 

e  more  scrupulous,  who  look  for  desert  as  well 
as  distress  in  the  objects  of  their  bounty,  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  these  men  could  have  sacrificed 
their  conscience  to  their  convenience,  they  had 
not  now  been  in  this  cotmtry ;  and  if  we  wish 
for  proselytes,  who  knows  but  it  may  be  the  first 
step  towards  their  conversion,  if  we  show  thenr 
the  {Nirity  of  our  religion,  by  the  beneficence  of 
our  actions. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  press  upon  you  such 
high  motives  (and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  in 
every  action  we  were  to  be  influenced  only  bv 
the  highest)  perhaps  no  act  of  bounty  to  which 
you  may  be  called  out,  can  ever  come  so  imme- 
diately, and  so  liferaHy  under  that  solemn  and 
affecting  description,  which  will  be  recorded  in 
the  great  day  of  account — Jwa$  a  $trangery€md 
ye  io&k  me  in. 


th< 


SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT. 

The  f  llowing  ia  «n  ejtact  Translation  from  a  Speech  made  in  the  National  Convention  at  f^arirt^ 
on  Friday,  the  14th  of  December,  1792^  iti  a  debate  on  the  subject  of  establishing  Public  Schools 
for  the  education  of  Youth,  by  citizen  Dupont,  a  memtier  of  considerable  weight ;  and  as  thtf 
doctrines  contained  in  it  were  received  with  unanimous  applause,  except  from  two  or  three  of 
the  elergy,  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  creed  of  that  enlightened 
Uj.    TruMkiedfiPooLe  Momtenr,  of  Sunday,  the  16th  of  Daoember^l799L 
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What!  Tbrooet  are  overturned!  SeepCree 
broken !  Kings  expire  !  And  yet  the  altars  of 
Goo  remain !  (Here  there  is  a  mormor  from 
some  members ;  and  the  abbe  IcHoif  demands 
that  the  person  speaking  may  be  called  to  order.) 
Tjrrants  in  outrage  to  nature,  continue  to  born 
an  impious  incense  on  those  altars  !  (Some  mur- 
murs arise,  but  they  are  lost  in  the  applauses 
from  the  majority  of  the  assembly.)  The  thrones 
that  have  been  reversed,  have  left  these  altars 
naked,  unsupported,  and  tottering.  A  single 
breath  of  enlightened  reason  will  now  be  sufli. 
cient  to  make  them  disappear ;  and  if  humanity 
is  under  obligations  to  the  French  nation  for 
the  first  of  these  benefits,  the  fiiU  of  kings,  ean 
it  be  doubted  but  that  the  French  peopw  now 
•overeign,  will  be  wise  enough,  in  like  manner, 
to  overthrow  those  altars  and  those  idoU  to 
which  those  kings  have  hitherto  made  them  sub. 
ject  7  Nature  and  Reason,  these  ought  Uf  be  the 
gods  of  men  !  These  are  my  gods  I  (Here  the 
abbe  AnnaEiJv  cried  out,  *  there  is  no  bearing 
this  ;'  and  rushed  out  of  the  assembly. — ^A  great 
laugh.)  Admire  lui/ure—- cultivate  reason.  And 
you,  legislators,  if  you  desire  that  the  French 
people  should  be  hsppy,  make  haste  to  propa- 
gate these  principles,  and  to  teach  them  in  your 
primary  schools,  instead  of  those  fanatical  prin. 
ciples  which  have  hitherto  been  taught  The 
tyranny  of  kings  was  confined  to  make  their 
people  miserable  in  this  life — but  those  other 
tyrants,  the  priests,  extend  their  dominion  into 
another,  of  which  they  have  no  other  idea  than 
of  eternal  punishments;  a  doctrine  which  some 
men  have  hitherto  had  the  good  nature  to  believe. 
But  the  moment  of  the  catastrophe  is  come— all 
these  prejudices  must  fall  at  the  same  time.  We 
must  destroy  fAem,  or  they  vriU  destroy  us.    For 


myself  I  honestly  avow  to  the  convention,  Fam 
0n  atheist!  (Here  there  is -some  noise  and  tn* 
mult  Bat  a  great  number  of  members  cry  out, 
*  what  u  that  to  us — you  are  an  honest  man  !) 
But  I  defy  a  srngje  individual  amongst  the 
twenty.fbur  millions  of  Frenchmen,  to  make 
any  well-grounded  reproach.  I  doubt  whether 
the  Chrutians  or  the  Catholics,  of  which  the  last 
speaker,  and  those  of  his  opinion,  have  been 
talking  to  us,  can  make  the  same  challenge. 
(Great  applauses.)  There  is  another  oonsidera' 
tion — Paris  has  had  great  losses.  It  has  been 
deprived  of  the  commerce  of  luxury  ;  of  that 
iaotitious  splendour  which  was  found  at  courts, 
and  invited  strangers  hither.  Well !  We  must 
repair  these  losses.  Let  me  then  represent  to 
you  the  times,  that  are  fast  approaching,  when 
our  philosophers,  whose  names  are  celebrated 
throughout  Europe,  Pxtion,  Stbtbs,  GoNDoaeKT, 
and  others — surrounded  in  our  Pantheon,  as  the 
Greek  Philosophers  were  at  Athens,  with  a 
crowd  of  disciples  coming  from  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope,  walking  like  tJie  peripatetics,  and  teaching 
— this  man,  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  de« 
veloping  the  progress  of  all  human  knowledge; 
that,  perfectioning  the  social  system,  and  show- 
ing in  our  decree  of  the  17th  of  June,  17d9,  the 
seeds  of  the  insurrections  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  the  1 0th  of  August,  and  of  all  those  insur- 
rections which  are  spreading  with  such  rapidity 
throughout  £kirope-^eo  that  these  young  stran- 
gers, on  their  return  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, may  spread  the  same  lights,  and  may  opC' 
rate /or  the  happiness  of  maiiind,  similar  revo- 
lutions throughout  the  world. 

(Numberless  applauses  arose,  almost  through- 
out the  whole  assembly,  and  in  the  galleries.) 


REMARKS  ON  THE  SPEECH  OF  MR.  DUPONT, 


ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  RELIGION  AND  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


It  is  presumed  that  it  may  not  be  thought  un- 
seasonable  at  this  critical  time  to  offer  to  the 
public,  and  especially  to  the  more  religious 
part  of  it,  a  few  slight  observations,  occasioned 
by  the  late  famous  speech  of  Mr.  Dupont,  which 
exhibits  the  confessionof  faitfaof  a  considerable 
member  of  the  French  national  convention. 
Though  the  speech  itself  has  been  pretty  gene- 
rally read,  yet  it  was  thought  necessary  to  pre- 
fix it  to  those  remarks,  lest  such  as  have  not  al- 
ready perused  it,  might,  from  an  honest  reluc- 
tance to  credit  the  existence  of  such  principlea, 
dispate  its  authenticity,  and  aocose  the  remarks, 
if  unaccompanied  by  the  speech,  of  a  spirit  of 
invective,  and  unfair  exaggeration.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  impiety  is  so 
monstrous,  that  many  good  men  were  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  made  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  Englishmen ;  for  there  are  crimes 
with  which  even  the  imagination  should  never 
eome  in  contact,  and  which  it  is  almost  safer 
not  to  controvert  than  to  detail. 

But  as  an  ancient  nation  intoxioated  their  j 
■Uveal  and  then  eaposed  them  before  tb«b  ebil-  J 


dren,  in  order  to  increase  their  horror  of  intern* 
persnoe ;  so  it  is  hoped  that  this  piece  of  impi<» 
ety  may  be  placed  in  such  a  light  before  the 
eyes  of  the  Clhristian  reader,  that,  in  proportion 
as  his  detestation  is  raised,  his  faith,  instead  of 
being  shaken,  will  be  only  so  much  the  more 
strengthened. 

This  celebrated  speech,  though  delivered  in 
an  assembly  of  politicians^  is  not  on  a  question 
of  politics,  but  on  one  as  superior  to  all  political 
considerations  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body,  as  eter" 
nity  is  to  time.  The  object  of  this  oration  is  not 
to  dethrone  kings,  but  him  by  whom  kings  reign^ 
It  does  not  excite  the  cry  of  indignation  in  the 
orator  that  Louis  ihe  Sixteenth  reigns,  but  that 
Me  Lord  Ood  omnipotenlh  reignHh  ! 

Nor  is  this  the  declaration  of  some  obscture 
and  anonymous  person,  but  it  is  an  exposition 
of  the  creed  of  a  public  leader.  It  is  not  a  sen« 
timent  hinted  in  a  journal,  hazarded  in  a  pam- 
phlet, or  thrown  out  at  a  disputing  club ;  but  it 
is  the  implied  faith  of  the  rulers  of  a  great  na* 
tion. 

Little  notioe  would  have  beea  due  to  this  fi^ 
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mooi  tpeeeb,  if  it  oonveyed  the  aentimenUi  of 
only  one  vain  orator ;  but  it  ■hoold  be  obtervod, 
that  it  waa  hoard,  received,  applmided^  with  two 
or  three  ezceptiona  only — a  fact,  which  yoa, 
who  have  aearoely  believed  in  the  exiatence  of 
atheism,  will  hardly  credit,  and  which,  for  the 
honour  of  the  eif  htoenth  century,  it  ia  hoped 
that  our  poaterity  will  reject  as  totally  incredible. 

A  love  of  liberty,  ^nerous  in  its  principle, 
inclines  some  weU>meauin|if  but  mistaiken  men 
still  to  favour  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
convention  of  France.  They  do  not  perceive 
that  the  licentious  wildness  which  has  been  ex- 
cited in  that  country,  is  destructive  of  all  true 
happiness,  and  no  more  resembles  liberty,  than 
the  tumultuous  joys  of  the  drunkard  resemble 
the  cheerfulness  of  a  sober  and  well-regulated 
mind. 

To  those  who  do  not  know  of  what  strange 
inconsistencies  man  is  made  up ;  who  have  not 
conaidered  how  some  persons  having  at  first 
been  hastily  and  heedlessly  drawn  in  as  approv. 
ers,  by  a  sort  of  natural  proarression,  soon  be- 
come principals : — to  those  who  have  never  ob- 
served by  what  a  variety  of  strange  associations 
in  the  mind,  ofHnions  that  seem  the  most  irre- 
concilable meet  at  some  unsuflipected  turning, 
and  come  to  be  united  in  the  same  man ;— to  lUl 
such  it  may  appear  quite  incredible,  that  well 
meaning  and  even  pious  people  should  continue 
to  applaud  the  principles  of  a  set  of  men  who 
have  publicly  made  known  their  intention  of 
abolishing  Christianity,  as  fiir  as  the  demolition 
of  altars,  priests,  temples,  and  institutions,  can 
abolish  it  As  to  the  religion  itself  this  also 
they  may  traduce  and  reject,  but  we  know  from 
the  oommrtablo  promise  of  an  authority  still  sa- 
cred in  this  country  at  least,  that  the  gatet  qf 
hell  thall  not  prevau  againet  it. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood  by  those  to 
whom  these  slight  remarks  nre  principally  ad- 
dressed ;  by  that  class  of  well-intentioned  but 
ill-judging  people,  who  favour  at  least,  if  they  do 
n<it  adopt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  new 
republic.  You  are  not  here  aceused  of  being 
the  wilful  abettors  of  infidelity.  God  forbid  ! 
*  We  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you ;  and 
things  which  accompany  salvation.*  But  this 
ignis  fatuus  of  liberty  and  universal  brother- 
IhmmI,  which  the  French  are  madly  pursuing, 
with  the  insignia  of  freedom  in  one  hsnd,  and 
the  bloody  bayonet  in  the  other,  has  bewitched 
your  senses,  is  misleading  your  steps,  and  be- 
traying you  to  rain.  You  are  gazing  at  a  me- 
teor raised  by  the  vapours  of  vanity,  which  these 
wild  and  infatuated  wanderers  are  pursuing  to 
their  destruction ;  and  though  for  a  moment  yoa 
mistake  it  for  a  heaven  born  light,  which  leads 
to  the  perfection  of  human  freedom,  you  will, 
should  yon  join  in  the  mad  pursuit,  soon  disco. 
fer  that  it  will  conduct  you  over  drearv  wilds 
and  sinking  boga,  only  to  plunge  yon  in  deep 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

Much,  very  much  is  to  be  said  in  Tindication 
of  your  favouring  in  the  ^rst  inetanee  their  po- 
litical projects.  The  cause  they  took  in  hand 
seemed  to  be  the  great  cause  of  human  kind. 
Its  WBty  name  insured  its  popularity.  What 
English  heart  did  not  exult  at  the  demolition  of 
tiie  Bastile  7    What  lover  of  his  species  did  not 


triumph  in  the  waim  hope^  that  one  of  the  ^est 
countries  in  the  world  would  soon  be  one  of  the 
most  free  7  Popery  and  despotism,  though  chain* 
ed  by  the  gentle  influence  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, had  actually  slain  their  thousands.  Little 
was  it  then  imagined,that  Anarehy  and  Atheismi 
the  monsters  who  were  about  to  succeed  tbemt 
would  soon  slay  their  ten  thousands.  If  we  can- 
not regret  the  defeat  of  the  two  former  tyrants* 
what  must  they  be  who  can  triumph  in  the  mis- 
chiefs of  the  two  latter  1  Who,  I  sa^,  that  had 
a  head  to  reason,  or  a  heart  to  feel,  did  not  glow 
with  the  hope,  that  from  the  ruins  of  tyrannr, 
and  the  rnbbiah  of  poperyi  a  beautiful  and  finely 
framed  edifice  would  in  time  have  been  con- 
structed, and  that  ours  would  not  have  been  the 
only  country  in  which  the  patriot's  fair  idea  of 
weU-understood  liberty,  the  politician's  view  of 
a  perfect  constitution,  together  with  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  pure  and  reasonable,  a  sublime 
and  rectified  Christianity,  might  be  realized  7 

But,  alas  !  it  frequently  happens  that  the  wis^ 
and  good  are  not  the  most  adventurous  in  attack 
ing  the  mischiefs  which  they  are  the  first  td 
perceive  and  lament  With  a  timidity  in  soma 
respects  virtuous,  they  fear  attempting  any  thing 
which  may  possibly  aggravate  the  evils  they  do- 
plore,  or  put  to  hazard  the  blessings  they  already 
enjoy.  They  dread  plucking  up  the  wheat  with 
the  tares,  and  are  rather  apt,  with  a  spirit  of 
hopelees  resignation. 


« To  bear  the  ills  they  have, 
*  Than  fly  to  others  tliat  tbey  know  not  of.* 

WMle  sober-minded  and  considerate  men« 
therefore,  sat  mourning  over  this  complicated 
mass  of  error,  and  waited  till  God«  in  his  own 
good  time,  should  open  the  blind  eyes  ;  the  vast 
scheme  of  reformation  was  lefl  to  that  set  of  rash 
and  presumptuous  adventurers  who  are  gene- 
rally watching  how  they  may  convert  public 
grievances  to  their  own  personal  account  It 
was  undertaken,  not  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a 
wise  and  well-digested  scheme,  of  which  all  the 
parts  sbonld  contribute  to  the  perftction  of  one 
consistent  whole  :  it  was  carried  on,  not  by  those 
steady  measures,  founded  on  rational  delibera- 
tion,  which  are  calculated  to  accomplish  so  im- 
portant an  end ;  not  with  a  temperance  which 
indicated  a  sober  love  of  law,  or  a  sacred  regard 
for  religion ;  but  with  the  most  extravagant  lust 
of  power,  with  the  most  inordinate  vanity  which 
perhaps  ever  instigated  human  measures — a  lust 
of  power,  which  threatens  to  extend  its  desolat- 
ing influence  over  the  whole  globe ; — a  vanity 
of  the  same  destructive  species  with  that  which 
stimulated  the  celebrated  incendiary  of  £phesusi 
who  being  weary  of  his  native  obscurity  and 
insignificance,  and  prefiirring  infamy  to  oblivion* 
could  contriTo  no  other  road  to  fame  and  immor* 
tality,  than  that  of  setting  fire  to  the  exquisite 
temple  of  Diana.  He  teas  remembered  indeed, 
as  be  desired  to  be,  but  it  was  only  to  be  exe- 
crated ;  while  the  seventh  wonder  of  the  world 
lay  prostrate  through  his  crime. 

But  too  oflen  that  daring  boldness  whieh  ex- 
cites admiration,  is  not  energy,  is  not  virtue,  is 
not  genius.  It  is  blindness  in  the  judgment,  ie 
vanity  in  the  heart  Strqng  and  unprecedented 
measvM,  plana  instantsmSualy  eoneeiyed*  and 
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M  rapidly  executed,  argue  not  ability  but  arro- 
gance. A  mind  continually  driven  out  in  quest 
of  preeamptoous  novelties,  is  commonly  a  mind 
void  of  real  resources  within,  and  incapable  of 
profiting  from  observation  without  Sure  princi- 
ples cannot  be  ascertained  without  experiment, 
and  experiment  requires  more  time  than  tlie  san- 
guine can  spare,  and  more  patience  than  the  vain 
possess.  In  the  crude  speculations  of  these  rash 
reformists,  few  obstructions  occur.  It  is  like 
taking  a  journey,  not  on  a  road,  bat  on  a  map. 
Difficulties  are  unseen,  or  are  kept  in  the  back 
ground.  Impossibilities  are  smothered,  or  rather 
they  are  not  suffered  to  bo  bom.  Nothing  is 
felt  but  the  ardour  of  enterprise,  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  certainy  of  success.  Whereas  if  diffi- 
culties grow  out  of  sober  experiment,  the  disap- 
pointments attending  them  generate  humility ; 
the  failures  inseparable  from  the  best  concerted 
human  undertakings,  serve  at  once  to  multiply 
resources,  and  to  excite  self-distrust;  while 
ideal  projectors,  and  actual  demolishors,  are  the 
most  conceited  of  mortals.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  those  defects  of  old  institutions,  on 
which  they  frame  their  objections,  are  equally 
palpable  to  all  other  men.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  frenzy  can  demolish  faster  than  wis- 
dom can  build  f  that  pulling  down  the  strongest 
edifice  is  far  more  easy  than  the  reconstruction 
of  the  meanest,  that  the  most  ignorant  labourer 
is  competent  to  the  one,  while  for  the  other  the 
skill  of  ,t]ie  architect,  and  the  patient  industry 
of  the  workman  must  unite.  That  a  sound 
judgment  will  profit  by  the  errors  of  our  pre- 
decessors, as  well  as  by  their  excellences. 
That  there  is  a  retrospective  wisdom  to  which 
much  of  our  prospective  wisdom  owes  its  birth ; 
and  that  after  all,  neither  the  perfection  pre- 
tended, nor  the  pride  which  accompanies  the 
pretension,  *  is  made  for  man.' 

It  is  the  same  over-ruling  vanity  which  ope- 
rates in  their  politics,  and  in  their  relip^ion  which 
makes  Kersaint*  boast  of  carrying  his  destruc- 
tive projects  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Brazils,  and 
from  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges;  which 
makes  him  menace  to  outstrip  the  enterprise  of 
the  most  extravagant  hero  of  romance,  and  al- 
most undertake  with  the  marvellous  celerity  of 
the  nimble-fooled  Puck, 

*  T9  ptrt  a  ^inflR  ronnd  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.' — 

It  is  the  same  vanity,  still  the  master-passion 
in  the  bosom  of  a  Frenchman,  which  leads  Du- 
pont  and  Manuel  to  undertake  in  their  orations 
to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  to  exterminate  the  priest- 
hood,  to  erect  a  pantheon  for  the  world,  to  re- 
store the  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  short  to 
revive  every  thing  of  ancient  Greece,  except  the 
pure  taste,  tiie  profound  wisdom,  the  love  of  vir* 
tuo,  the  veneration  of  the  laws,  and  that  high 
degree  of  reverence  which  even  virtuous  Pagans 
profess  for  the  Deity. 

It  is  the  same  spirit  of  novelty,  and  the  same 
hostility  to  established  opinions,  which  dictate 
the  preposterous  and  impious  doctrine  that  death 
it  an  eternal  sleep.  The  prophets  and  apostles 
assert    the    contrary.    David    expressly  says, 

*  See  his  speecli  enumerating  their  intended  projects. 
Vol.  I.  U 


*  when  I  awake  up  after  thy  likeness  I  shall  be 
satisfied  ;*  implying  that  our  true  life  will  begin 
at  our  departure  out  of  this  world.  The  destruc 
tion  or  dissolution  of  the  body  will  be  the  re- 
vival,  not  the  death,  of  the  soul.— It  is  to  the 
living  the  apostle  says,  ^  awake  thou  that  sleep- 
est,  and  arise  from  the  diuo,  and  Christ  shall 
give  thee  light' 

It  is  surely  to  be  charged  to  the  inadequate 
and  wretched  hands  into  which  the  work  of 
reformation  fell,  and  not  to  the  impossibility  of 
amending  the  civil  and  religious  institutions  of 
France,  that  all  has  succeeded  so  ill.  It  can- 
not be  denied  perhape,  that  a  reforming  spirit 
was  wanted  in  that  country ;  their  government 
was  not  more  despotic,  than  their  church  was 
superstitious  and  corrupt. 

But  though  this  is  readily  granted,  and  though 
it  may  be  unfair  to  blame  those  who  in  the  Jirst 
outset  of  the  French  revolution,  rejoiced  even 
on  religious  motives :  yet  it  is  astonishing,  how 
any  pious  person,  even  with  all  the  blinding 
power  of  prejudice,  can  think  without  horror  of 
the  present  state  of  France.  It  is  no  less  won- 
derful how  any  rational  man  could,  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution,  transfer  that  reason- 
ing, however  just  it  might  be,  when  applied  to 
France,  to  the  case  of  England.  For  what  can 
be  more  unreasonable,  than  to  draw  from  dif- 
ferent  and  even  opposite  premises,  the  same 
conclusion  ?  Must  a  revolution  be  equally  neces- 
sary in  the  case  of  two  sorts  of  government,  and 
two  sorts  of  religion,  which  are  the  very  reverse 
of  each  other  7 — opposite  in  their  genius,  unlike 
in  their  fundamental  principles,  and  completely 
different  in  each  of  their  component  parts. 

That  despotism,  priestcraft,  intolerance,  and 
superstition  are  terrible  evils,  no  candid  Chris* 
tian  it  is  presumed  will  deny ;  but,  blessed  be 
God,  though  these  mischiefs  are  not  yet  entire* 
ly  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  they 
have  scarcely  any  existence  in  this  happy  coun« 
try. 

To  guard  against  a  real  danger,  and  to  cure 
actual  abuses,  of  which  the  existence  has  been 
first  plainly  proved,  by  the  application  of  a 
suitable  remedy,  requires  diligence  as  well  as 
courage ;  observation  as  well  as  genius ;  patience 
and  temperance  as  well  as  zeal  and  spirit  It 
requires  the  union  of  that  clear  head  and  sound 
heart  which  constitute  the  true  patriot  But 
to  conjure  up  fancied  evils;  or  even  greatly  to 
Aggravate  real  ones ;  and  then  to  exhaust  our 
lalx>ur  in  combating  them,  is  the  characteristic 
of  a  distempered  imagination  and  an  ill  govern- 
ed  spirit 

Romantic  crusades,  the  ordeal  trial,  drown* 
in^  of  witches,  the  torture,  and  the  inqui- 
siUon,  have  been  justly  reprobated  as  the  foul- 
est stains  of  the  respective  periods  in  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  human  reason,  they  existed ; 
but  would  any  man  be  rationally  employed, 
who  should  now  stand  up  gravely  to  deetaim 
aflainst  these  as  tlie  predominaUng  mischiefib 
of  the  present  century  ?  Even  the  whimsical 
knight  of  La  Mancha  himself,  would  not  fight 
wind-mills  that  were  pulled  down ;  yet  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  the  above-named  evils  are 
at  present  litUe  more  chimerical  than  some  of 
those  now  so  bitterly  complained  of  among  us 
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It  ii  not  aBDrjden  said,  when  odo  of  hit  works 
was  anmercifully  abased,  that  the  piece  has  not 
faults  enoagh  in  it,  bat  the  critics  have  not  had 
the  wit  to  fix  upon  tlie  right  ones. 

It  is  allowed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  do  not  want 
faults ;  but  our  political  critics  err  in  the  objects 
of  their  censure.  They  saj  little  of  those  real 
and  pressing  evils  resulting  from  our  own  cor- 
ruption, of  that  depravity  which  constitutes  the 
actual  miseries  of  life;  while  they  gloomily 
speculate  upon  a  thousand  imaginary  political 
grievances,  and  fancy  that  the  reformation  of 
our  rulers  and  our  legislatures  is  all  that  is 
wanting  to  make  us  a  happy  people.     Alas ! 

How  small,  of  all  that  human  hearts  endarp, 
That  part,  which  kings  or  laws  can  cause  or  cure. 

The  principles  of  just  and  equitable  govern, 
roent  were,  perhaps,  never  more  fully  establish' 
ed,  nor  was  public  justice  ever  more  exactly  ad- 
ministered.  Pure  and  undefiled  religion  was 
never  laid  more  open  to  all,  than  at  this  day.  I 
wish  I  could  say  we  were  a  religious  people; 
but  this  at  least  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the 
great  truths  of  religion  were  never  better  un- 
oerstood ;  that  Christianity  was  never  more  com* 
pletely  stripped  from  all  its  incumbrances  and 
disguises,  or  more  thoroughly  purged  from  hu- 
man infusions,  and  from  whatever  is  debasing 
in  human  institutions,  than  it  is  at  this  day  in 
this  country. 

In  vain  we  look  around  us  to  discover  the 
ravages  of  religious  tyranny,  or  the  triumphs  of 
priestcrafl  or  superstition.  Who  attempts  to 
impose  any  yoke  upon  our  reason  ?  Who  seeks 
to  put  anv  blind  on  the  eyes  of  the  most  illite- 
rate  ?  Who  fetters  the  judgment  or  enslaves  the 
conscience  of  the  meanest  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  ?  Nay,  such  is  the  power  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity, that  genuine  Christianity,  which  is  ex- 
hibited in  our  liturgy  to  enlighten  the  under- 
standing,  as  well  as  to  reform  the  heart,  and 
such  are  the  advantages  which  the  most  abject 
in  this  country  possess  for  enjoying  its  privi- 
leges, that  the  poorest  peasant  among  us,  if  he 
be  as  religious  as  multitudes  of  his  station  really 
are,  has  dear  ideas  of  God  and  his  own  soul, 
purer  notions  of  that  true  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  him  free,  than  the  mere  dis- 
pater  of  this  world,  though  he  possess  every 
splendid  advantage  which  education,  wisdom, 
and  genius  can  bestow.  I  am  not  speaking 
either  ofs^petfeci  form  of  government,  or  of  ^per- 
fect church  establishment,  because  I  am  speak- 
ing of  institutions  which  are  human ;  and  the 
very  idea  of  their  being  human  involves  also 
the  idea  of  imperfoction.  But  I  am  speaking 
of  the  best  constituted  government,  and  the  beet 
eonstitttted  national  church,  with  which  the 
history  of  mankind  is  yet  acquainted.  Time, 
that  silent  instructor,  and  experience,  that  great 
wotifier  of  the  judgment,  will  more  and  more 
discover  to  us  what  is  wanting  to  the  perfection 
of  both.  And  if  we  may  trust  to  the  active 
genius  of  Christian  liberty,  and  to  that  liberal 
and  can<lid  spirit  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  age  we  live  in,  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  a  temperate  and  well  regtilated  zeal  will,  at 
a  eonronient  season,  correct  whatGoev(*r  'sound 


policy  shall  suggest  ■«  wise  and  expedient  to 
be  corrected. 

If  there  are  errors  in  the  church,  and  it  doee 
not  perhaps  require  the  sharp-sightedness  of  a 
keen  observer  to  discover  that  there  are,  there 
is  at  least  nothing  like  fierce  intolerance,  or 
spiritual  usurpation.  A  fiery  zeal  and  unchari- 
table bigotry  might  have  furnished  matter  for  m 
well  deserved  ecclesiastical  philiptc  in  other 
times ;  but  thanks  to  the  temper  of  the  present 
day,  unless  we  conjure  up  a  spirit  of  religious 
chivalry,  and  sally  forth  in  qiiest  of  imaginary 
evils,  we  shall  not  apprehend  any  danger  from 
persecution  or  enthusiasm.  If  grievances  there 
are,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  those  which  result 
from  polemic  pride,  and  rigid  bigotry,  but  are 
of  a  kind  far  different 

If  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity  has  unhappily 
produced  its  too  common  effect,  in  relaxing  the 
vigour  of  religious  exertion  ;  if,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, security  has  engendered  sloth,  and 
affluence  produced  dissipation;  let  us  implore 
the  Divine  grace,  that  the  present  alarming 
crisis  may  rouse  the  careless,  and  quicken  the 
supine ;  that  our  pastors  may  be  convinced  that 
the  Church'  has  less  to  fear  from  external  vie 
lence,  than  from  internal  decay ;  nay,  that  even 
the  violence  of  attack  is  oflen  really  beneficial, 
by  exciting  that  activity  which  enables  us  to 
repel  danger,  and  that  increase  of  diligence  is 
the  truest  accession  of  strength.  May  they  be 
convinced  that  the  love  of  power,  with  wnich 
their  enemies  perhaps  unjustly  accuse  them,  is 
not  more  fatal  than  the  love  of  pleasure ;  that  no 
stoutness  of  orthodoxy  in  opinion  can  atone  for 
a  too  close  assimilation  with  the  manners  of  the 
world  ;  that  heresy  without,  is  less  to  be  dread- 
ed  than  indifference  from  within ;  that  the  most 
regular  clerical  education,  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  forms,  and  even  the  strictest  con- 
formity to  the  established  discipline  and  opinione 
of  the  Church,  will  avail  but  little  to  the  en- 
largement  of  Christ's  kingdom,  without  a  strict 
spirit  of  personal  watchfulness,  habitual  self- 
denial,  and  laborious  exertion. 

Though  it  is  not  here  intended  to  animadvert 
on  any  political  complaint  which  is  not  in  some 
sort  connected  with  religion ;  yet  it  is  presumed 
it  may  not  be  thought  quite  foreign  to  the  pre- 
sent purpoee  to  remark,  that  among  the  reign- 
ing  complaints  against  our  civil  adJministfation, 
the  most  plausible  seems  to  be  that  excited  by 
the  supposed  danger  of  an  invasion  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press. — were  this  apprehension  well 
founded,  we  should  indeed  be  threatened  by  one 
of  the  most  grievous  misfortunes  that  can  befalt 
a  fVee  country.  The  liberty  of  the  press  is  not 
only  a  most  noble  privilege  itself,  but  the  guar, 
dlan  of  all  our  other  libertieaand  privileges,  and, 
notwithstanding  tlie  abuse  which  has  lately 
been  made  of  this  valuable  possession,  yet  every 
man  of  a  sound  unprejudiced  mind  is  welt 
aware  that  true  liberty  of  every  kind  is  scircely 
inferior  in  importance  to  any  object  for  which 
human  activity  can  contend.  Nsy,  the  very 
abuse  of  a  good,  oflen  makes  us  more  sensible 
ofthe  value  of  the  good  itself.  Fair  and  well- 
proportioned  freedom  will  ever  retain  all  her 
native  beauty  to  a  judicious  eye,  nor  will  the 
goniiine  loveliness  of  her  form  be  the  less  prized 
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firtr  dur  hamg  lately  oontamplated  the  diitorted 
featares  and  falm  eoloariiiff  of  her  caricature, 
«8  presented  to  as  by  the  daabing  hand  of  Gallic 
patriots. 

But  highly  as  the  iVeedom  of  the  prew  ought 
to  be  Talaed,  would  it  really  be  so  Tery  heavy  a 
inisfi>rtano,  if  corrupt  and  inflaming  pablica^ 
tions,  calculated  to  destroy  that  virtue  which 
every  good  man  is  anxious  to  preserve^  that 
peace  which  every  honest  man  is  struggling  to 
seeure,  should,  just  at  this  alarming  period,  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  be  obtained  7  Would  it  be 
BO  very  grievous  a  national  calamity,  if  the 
crooked  progeny  of  treason  and  blasphemy 
should  find  it  a  little  inconvenient  to  venture 
forth  from  their  lurking  holes,  and  range  abroad 
in  open  day  7  Is  tlie  cheapness  of  poison,  or  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  obtained,  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  real  advantages  of  roadiei. 
nal  repositories  7  And  can'  the  easiness  of  ac* 
cess  to  seditious  or  atheistical  writings,  be  seri- 
ously numbered  among  the  substantial  blessings 
of  any  countrv  7  Would  France,  at  this  day, 
have  had  much  solid  csuse  of  regret,  if  most  of 
the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  and  d*Alem- 
bert  (the  prolific  seed  of  their  wide-spreading 
tree)  had  found  more  difficulty  in  getting  into 
the  world,  or  been  less  profusely  circulated  when 
in  it  7  And  might  not  England  at  this  moment 
have  been  Just  as  happy  in  her  ignorance,  if  the 
famous  orations  of  citizen  Dupont  and  citixen 
Manuel,  had  been  confined  to  their  own  enlight- 
ened and  philosophical  countries  7* 

To  return  to  these  orations  :<^We  have  too 
often,  in  our  own  nation,  seen  and  deplored  the 
mischiefs  of  irreligion,  arising  incidentally  from 
a  neglected  or  an  abused  edoeation.  But  what 
mischiefs  will  not  irreligion  j>roduee,  when,  in 
the  projected  schools  of  France,  as  annonneod 
to  us  by  tho  two  metaphysical  legislators  above 
mentioned,  impiety  shall  be  taught  by  system  7 
When  out  of  the  mouths  of  babea  and  sucklings 
the  monstrous  opinions,  exhibited  by  Dupont 
and  Manuel,  shall  be  perfected  7  When  the 
fruits  of  atheism  dropping  from  their  newly 
planted  tree  of  liberty,  shnll  pollute  the  very 
fbuntains  of  knowledge  7  When  education  being 
poisoned  in  all  her  springs,  the  rising  generation 
shall  be  taught  to  look  on  atheism  as  deceroosy 

*  £ztrset  frrnn  Mom.  Mnmiel's  Letter  to  Che  llfational 
Convention,  dated  Jauuary  U8,  1793. 

*  The  prientfl  of  a  repiibli<r  are  its  magistrates,  the  law 
fin  ffoRpel.  What  mission  can  be  mote  atigiist  than  that 
of  the  fnflCmetori  of  youth,  who  hSvirr^  tbimselves  e«ea- 
ped  fVom  the  hereditary  prsjudice  of  all  secift,  point  out 
to  the  human  race  their  inalienable  rixhts,  founded  iiDon 
that  eubiime  wisdom  which  pprvSdes  all  nature.  Reli- 
gious fahh  impressed  on  the  mind  of  an  infknt  seven 
years  old,  will  lead  to  perfect  slavery:  or  donnas  at  that 
ajte  are  only  arbitrary  commands.  Ah !  what  is  belief 
without  examination,  without  conviction.  Il  renders 
men  either  melancholy  or  mad,  Ac. 

'  Legislators  \  Virtue  wants  neither  Cemfiies  nor  wytkm- 
gogues.  It  is  not  from  priests  wr  learn  to  do  good  or 
noble  actions,  tin  religion  must  be  taught  in  schools 
which  are  to  be  national  ones.  To  {mfscribe  one  would 
be  to  prefer  it  Co  all  others.— Theitr  Msfory  moat  speak 
of  seels,  as  she  speaks  of  other  even  ts.  It  would  beoome 
your  wisdom,  perhaps,  to  order  that  the  pupils  of  the  ro> 
public  should  not  eirter  the  temples  before  the  age  of 
seventeen.  Reason  must  be  taken  by  surprise,  &.c. 
Hardly  were  children  t»orn  before  they  fell  into  the  hands 
of  priests,  who  flnt  blinded  their  eyes,  and  then  deliver- 
ed  them  ov«r  ta kiofs.  Wbtrever  kings  eesee  lo  govern . 
priests  mast  eesss  to  educats ' 


and  Christianity  as  eccentric  7  When  atheism 
shall  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  aceompllshed 
breeding,  and  religion  as  the  stamp  of  a  vulgar 
education  1  When  the  regular  course  of  obedi- 
ence to  masters  and  tutors  will  consist  in  re* 
nouneing  the  hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and 
in  deriding  the  idea  of  future  punishment? 
When  every  man  and  every  childt  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  profeased  in  the  oonventiout 
shall  presume  to  say  with  his  tongue,  what  hither- 
to  even  the  ibol  has  only  dared  to  say  in  hearti 
That  there  ts  no  Qod.* 

Christianity,  which  involves  the  whole  duty 
of  man,  divides  that  duty  into  two  portions^ — the 
love  of  God  and  the  love  of  our  neighbour.  NoW| 
as  these  two  principles  have  their  being  from 
the  same  source,  and  derive  their  vitality  from 
the  union ;  so  impiety  furnishes  the  direct  cofi. 
verse-— That  atheism  which  destroys  all  belief 
in,  and  of  course  cuts  off  all  love  of,  and  com- 
munion with  God,  disqualifies  for  the  due  per« 
fbrmanoe  of  the  duties  of  civil  and  social  life* 
There  is,  in  its  way,  the  same  consistency,  a^e* 
ment  and  uniformity,  between  the  principles 
which  constitute  an  infidel  and  a  bad  member 
of  society,  as  there  is  between  giving  *  glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,*  and  exercising  *  peace  and 
good  will  to  men.' 

My  fellow  Christians  !  This  is  not  a  strife  of 
words ;  this  is  not  a  controversy  about  opinion* 
of  comparatively  small  importance,  such  aa  you 
have  been  accustomed  at  home  to  hear  even  good 
men  dispute  npon,  when  perhaps  they  would 
have  acted  a  more  wise  and  amiable  part  had 
they  remained  silent,  sacrificing  their  mutual 
differences  on  the  altar  of  Christian  charity  i 
But  this  bold  renunciation  of  the  first  great  fun<« 
damental  article  of  faith,  this  daring  rejection 
of  the  Supreme  Creator  and  Rtiler  of  the  worlds 
is  laying  the  axe  and  striking  with  a  vigorous 
strolse  at  the  root  of  all  human  happiness.  It  is 
tearing  up  the  very  foundation  of  human  hope, 
and  extirpating  every  true  principle  of  human 
excellence.  It  is  annihilating  the  very  exist- 
ence of  virtue,  by  annihilating  its  motives,  its 
sanctions,  its  obligations,  its  object,  and  it9 
end. 

That  atheism  will  be  the  favoured  and  the 
popular  tenet  in  France  seems  highly  probable  ^ 
whilst  in  the  wild  contempt  of  aU  religion^  which 
has  lately  had  the  arrogance  to  call  itself  tolerar 
tion,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Christianity  itself 
may  be  tolerated  in  that  country,  as  a  sect  not 
persecuted  perhapSf  but  derided.  It  is,  how 
ever,  far  from  clear,  that  this  will  be  the  ease^ 
if  tiie  new  doctrines  shoul4  become  generally 

*  It  is  a  lemarkatrte  eircnrostanee,  that  though  the 
FVench  are  continually  binding  themselves  by  oaths, 
they  hflfve  not  mentioned  the  name  of  God  in  any  oatn 
which' has  been  invented  since  the  revolution.  H  may 
also  appear  eurioiis  to  the  Eoglieb  readers,  that  though 
in  almost  all  the  addresses  of  congratulation,  which 
were  sent  by  the  associated  cfubs  fVora  this  country  to 
the  National  Convention,  the  success  of  the  Freocli  arm* 
was  in  part  ascribed  to  Divine  providence,  yet  in  none 
of  the  answers  was  the  least  notice  qver  taken  of  this. 
And  lo  show  how  the  same  spirit  spreads  ifseif  among 
every  descrt^ua  of  men  in  France,  their  admiral  La- 
toucbe,  after  having  deacriliecl  the  dangers  lo  which  his 
ship  was  exposed  in  a  storm,  says, '  we  owe  our  exist* 
enee  to  the  tutelary  Genius  which  w^aiches  over  the  des- 
tiny of  ibe  French  reiaibiic,  and  the  d«i(buder»  of  liberty 
and  e<viftIUy.' 
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{vrevilent.  AtheiaUi  are  not  without  their  bigot> 
ry ;  they  too  have  their  ipirit  of  ezcliuion  and 
monopoly  in  a  decree  not  inferior  to  the  most 
aaperetitioiM  monKs.  And  that  yery  spirit  of 
intoieranoe  which  is  now  so  moch  the  object  of 
their  inrective,  would  probably  be  no  less  the 
role  of  their  practice,  if  tlieir  will  should  ever 
be  backed  by  power.  It  is  trae  that  Voltaire 
and  the  other  ^reat  apostles  of  infidelity  have 
employed  all  thb  acoteneas  of  their  wit  to  con- 
vince OS  that  irreltgion  never  persecutes.  To 
prove  this,  every  art  of  false  citation,  partial  ex- 
tract, suppressed  evidence,  snd  gross  misrepre- 
sentation, has  been  put  in  practice.  But  if  this 
unsupported  assertion  were  true,  then  Polycarp, 
I^atius,  Justin,  Cyprian,  and  Basil,  did  not 
suffer  €ot  the  ftith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 
Then  the  famous  Christian  apologists,  most  of 
them  learned  converts  from  the  pagan  pliilooo- 
phy,  idlv  employed  their  xeal  to  abate  a  clamour 
which  did  not  exist,  and  to  propitiate  emperors 
who  did  not  persecute.  Then  Tacitus,  Trajan, 
Pliny,  and  Julian,  those  bitter  enemies  to  Chris- 
tianity,  are  suborned  witnesses  on  her  side. 
Then  ecclesiastical  history  b  a  series  of  false- 
hoods, and  the  book  of  martyrs  a  legend  of  ro- 
mance.* 

That  one  extravagant  mischief  should  produce 
its  opposite,  is  agrMable  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events.  That  to  the  credulity  of  a 
dark  and  superstitious  religion,  a  wanton  con- 
tempt  of  all  decency,  and  an  unbridled  profane- 
ness  should  succeed,  that  to  a  government  abso- 
lutely  despotic,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  all  re- 
straint and  subordination  should  follow,  though 
k  is  deplorable,  ^et  it  is  not  strange.  The  lui- 
man  mmd  in  flying  from  the  extreme  verge  of 
one  error,  seldom  stops  till  she  has  reached  the 
opposite  extremity.  She  generally  passes  by 
with  a  lofly  disdain  the  obvious  truth  which  lies 
directly  in  her  road,  and  which  is  indeed  com- 
monly to  be  found  in  the  midway,  between  the 
error  she  is  flying  fVom,  and  the  error  she  is 
pursuing. 

Is  it  a  breach  of  Christian  charity  to  conclude, 
iVom  a  view  of  the  preoent  state  of  the  French, 
that  since  that  deluded  people  have  given  op 
God,  God,  by  a  rirhteous  retribution,  seems  to 
have  renounced  them  for  a  time,  and  to  have 
given  them  over  to  their  own  hearths  lost,  to 
work  iniquUy  with  greedineoo  ?  If  such  is  their 
present  career,  what  is  likely  to  be  their  appoint- 
ed end  7  How  fearfully  apphcable  tothem  seems 
that  awful  denunciation  against  an  ancient, 
olfonding  people—*  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee 
with  madness,  and  blindness,  and  astonishment 
of  heart* 

It  is  no  part  of  the  present  design  to  enter  in- 
to  a  detail  of  their  political  conduct ;  but  I  can- 
not omit  to  remark^  that  the  very  man  in  their 
long  list  of  kings  who  seemed  best  to  have  de- 
served their  assumed  application  of  mott  ChrU- 
tian^  was  also  most  favourable  to  their  acqoisi- 

^  It  may  to  oUeoted  here,  that  thlt  It  not  applicabla 
to  tto  suie  of  Franee;  fbr  that  the  Roman  eniperora 
^vere  not  atheists  or  deitta,  but  polytheisU,  with  an  eau- 
Mithed  reliaion.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  mo- 
dern infldels  not  only  deny  the  ten  pagan  pervoeutions, 
bat  accuse  Christianity  of  beiny  the  only  porMCutinf 
religion ;  and  aflim  that  only  those  who  tvfuse  to  em- 
brace it  di«:over  a  spirit  of  toleration. 


I  tion  of  liberty  :*  his  moderation  and  humanity 
I  facilitated  their  plans  and  increased  their  power, 
which,  with  unparalleled  ingratitude,  they  em* 
ployed  to  degrade  his  person  and  character  in 
the  eyes  of  mankind,  by  the  blackest  and  most 
detestable  arts,  and  at  length  to  terminate  his 
calamities  by  a  crime  which  has  excited  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  all  Europe. 

On  the  trial  and  murder  of  that  most  unfortu- 
nate king,  and  on  the  inhuman  proceedings 
which  accompanied  them,  I  shall  purposely 
avoid  dwelling,  for  it  is  not  the  design  of  these 
remarks  to  excite  the  passions.  I  will  only  say, 
that  so  monstrous  has  been  the  inversion  of  all 
order,  law,  humanity,  justice,  received  opinion, 
good  faith,  and  religion,  that  the  conduct  of  his 
bloody  executimiers  seems  to  have  exhibited  the 
most  scrupulous  conformity  with  the  principles 
announced  in  the  speeches  we  have  been  con- 
sidering.  In  this  one  instance  we  must  not  call 
the  French  an  inconsequent  people.  Savage 
brutality,  rapine,  treason  and  murder  have  been 
the  noxious  fruit  gathered  from  these  thorns; 
the  baneful  produce  of  these  thistles.  An  over- 
turn of  all  morals  has  been  the  well-proportioned 
offspring  of  a  subversion  of  ail  principle. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  consistency,  in  this 
instance,  between  cause  and  consequence ;  so 
new  and  surprising  have  been  the  turns  in  their 
extraordinary  projects,  that  to  foretell  what  their 
next  enterprize  would  be  from  what  their  last 
has  been,  has  long  baffled  all  calculation,  has 
long  bid  defiance  to  all  conjecture.  Analogy 
from  history,  the  study  of  past  events,  and  an 
investigation  of  present  principles  and  passions ; 
judgment,  memory,  comparison,  combination  and 
deduction,  afford  human  sagacity  but  very  slen- 
der assistance  in  its  endeavours  to  develope  tlieir 
future  plans.  We  have  not  even  the  data  of 
consistent  wickedness  on  which  to  build  rational 
conclusions.  Their  crimes,  though  visibly  con- 
nected by  uniferm  depravity,  are  yet  so  surpri- 
sinrly  diversified  by  interfering  absurdities,  as 
to  nirnish  no  ground  on  which  reasonable  argu- 
ment can  be  founded.  Nay,  such  is  their  incre- 
dible eccentricity,  that  it  is  hardly  extravagant 
to  affirm,  that  improbability  is  become  rather  an 
additional  reason  for  expecting  any  given  event 
to  take  place. 

But  let  us,  in  this  yet  happy  country,  learn  at 
least  one  great  and  important  truth  from  the 
errors  of  this  distracted  people.  Their  conduct 
has  always  illustrated  a  position,  which  is  not 
the  less  sound  fbr  having  been  often  oontrovert- 
ed — ^That  no  degree  of  wit  and  learning,  no  pro- 
gress in  commerce,  no  advances  in  the  know- 
ledge of  nature,  or  in  the  enibellifihments  of  art, 
can  ever  thoroughly  tame  that  savage,  the  neCv- 
ral  human  hearty  without  xeligion.  The  arts 
of  social  life  may  give  sweetness  to  manners, 
and  grace  to  language,  and  induce,  in  some  de- 
gree, a  respect  fbr  justice,  truth,  and  humanity ; 
but  attainments  derived  from  such  inferior  causes 
are  no  more  than  the  semblance  and  the  shadow 
of  the  qualities  derived  from  pure  Christianity. 
Varniah  is  an  extraneous  ornament,  but  true 

*  Of  this  the  French  themselves  were  so  well  persaa- 
ded.  that  the  title  of  RgstoraUtir  de  la  UberU  Frameoif^ 
was  miemnly  fiven  to  liouis  X  Vlth  by  the  Constituent 

-Assembly. 
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polish  is  a  proof  of  Uie  solidity  of  the  body  on 
whose  surface  it  is  produced.  It  depends  greatly 
.on  the  nature  of  tlie  substance,  is  not  superin- 
duced by  accidental  causes,  but  in  a  good  mea- 
sure proceeds  from  internal  soundness. 

The  poets  of  that  classic  country,  whose  stylo, 
sentiments,  manners,  and  religion,  the  French 
so  affectedly  labour  to  imitate,  have  left  keen 
and  biting  satires  on  the  Roman  vices.  Against 
the  late  proceedings  in  France,  no  satirist  need 
employ  his  pen ;  that  of  the  historian  will  be 
quite  sufiicicnt  Truth  will  be  the  severest  sa- 
tire ;  fjict  will  put  fable  out  of  countenance  ;  and 
the  crimes  which  are  usually  held  up  to  our  ab- 
horrence, and  are  rejected  h>r  their  exaggera- 
tion in  works  of  invention,  will  be  regarded  as 
flat  and  feeble  by  those  who  shall  peruse  the  re- 
cords of  the  tenth  of  August,  of  the  second  and 
third  of  September,  and  of  the  twenty. first  of 
January. 

If  the  same  astonishing  degeneracy  in  taste, 
principle,  and  practice,  should  ever  come  to 
flourish  among  u«,  Britain  may  still  live  to  exult 
in  the  desolation  of  her  cities,  and  in  the  de- 
struction of  her  finest  monuments  of  art ;  she 
may  triumph  in  the  peopling  of  the  fortresses 
of  her  rocks  and  her  forests ;  may  exult  in  be- 
lli gr  once  more  restored  to  that  glorious  state  of 
lithtrty  and  equality^  when  all  subsisted  by  ra- 
pine and  the  chase ;  when  all,  Q  enviable  privi- 
lege  !  were  equally  savage,  equally  indigent,  and 
equally  naked ;  her  sons  may  extol  it  as  the  re- 
storation of  reason,  the  triumph  of  nature,  and 
the  consummalioQ  of  liberty,  that  they  are  again 
brought  to  feed  on  acorns,  instead  of  bread  ! 
Groves  of  consecrated  mieletoamay  happily  suc- 
ceed to  useless  cornfields ;  and  Tlior  and  Woden 
may  hope  once  more  to  be  invested  with  all 
their  bloody  honours 

Let  not  any  serious  reader  feel  indignation, 
as  if  pains  were  ungenerously  taken  to  involve 
their  religious  with  their  political  opinions.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  wound,  unnecessarily,  the  feel- 
ings of  a  people,  many  of  whom  are  truly  esti- 
mable :  but  it  is  much  to  be  suspected,  that  cer- 
tain opinions  in  politics  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  certain  opinions  in  religion.  Where  so  much 
is  at  stake,  they  will  do  well  to  keep  their  con- 
sciences tender,  in  order  to  which  thev  should 
try  to  keep  their  discernment  acute.  They  will 
do  well  to  observe,  that  the  same  restless  spirit 
of  innovation  is  busily  operating  under  various, 
though  seemingly  unconnected  forms;  to  ob- 
serve, tiiat  the  same  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
same  contempt  of  order,  peace,  and  subordina- 
tion, which  makes  men  bad  citizens,  makes  them 
bad  Christians ;  and  that  to  this  S3cret  and  al- 
most infallible  connexion  between  religious  and 
political  sentiment,  does  France  owe  her  present 
unparalleled  anarchy  and  impiety. 

There  are  doubtless  in  that  unhappy  country 
multitudes  of  virtuous  and  reasonable  men,  who 
rather  silently  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
their  present  turbulent  government,  than  em- 
brace  its  principles  or  promote  its  projects  from 
the  sober  conviction  of  their  own  judgment 
These,  together  with  those  conscientious  exiles 
whom  this  nation  so  honourably  protects,  may 
yet  live  to  rejoioer  in  the  restoration  of  true  li- 
berty  and  soud  peace  to  their  native  country, 


when  light  and  order  shall  spring  from  the  pre 
sent  darkness  and  confusion,  and  the  reign  ot 
chans  shall  be  no  more. 

May  I  be  permitted  a  short  digression  on  the 
subject  of  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  to  these 
exiles  7  It  shall  only  be  to  remark,  that  all  the 
boasted  conquests  of  our  Edwards  and  our  Hen- 
rys over  the  French  nation,  do  not  confer  such 
substantial  glory  on  our  own  country,  as  she  de- 
rives from  having  received,  protected,  and  sup- 
ported among  innumerable  multitudes  of  other 
sufferers,  at  a  time  and  under  circumstances  so 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  to  herself,  three  tAou- 
eand  priests^  of  a  nation  habitually  her  enemy, 
and  of  a  religion  intolerant  and  hostile  to  her 
own.  This  is  the  solid  triumph  of  true  Chris, 
tianity;  and  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  the 
deeds  which  poets  and  Eistorianfi  celebrate  as 
rare  and  splendid  actions;  which  they  record 
as  sublime  mstances  of  greatness  of  soul,  in  the 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  are  but  the  ordinary 
and  habitual  virtues  which  occur  in  the  common 
course  of  action  among  Christians ;  quietly  per- 
forming without  effort  or  exertion,  and  witli  no 
view  to  renown  or  reward ;  but  resulting  natu- 
rally and  consequently  from  the  religion  to 
•which  they  belong.  ^ 

So  predominating  is  the  power  of  an  example 
we  have  once  admired,  and  set  up  as  a  standard 
of  imitation,  and  so  fiiscinating  has  been  the 
ascendency  of  the  convention  over  the  minds  of 
those  whose  approbation  of  French  politics  com. 
menced  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  revolution, 
that  it  extends  to  the  most  trivial  circumstances. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  notice  this  in  an  instance 
which,  though  inconsiderable  in  itself,  yet  ceases 
to  be  so  when  we  view  it  in  the  light  of  a  pre- 
vailing symptom  of  the  reigning  disease. 

While  the  fantastic  phrasecwigy  of  the  new 
republic  is  such,  as  to  be  almost  as  disgusting  to 
sound  taste  as  their  doctrines  are  to  sound  mo- 
rals, it  is  curious  to  observe  how  deeply  the  ad- 
dresses, which  have  been  sent  to  it  from  the 
clubs*  in  this  country,  have  been  infected  with 
it,  as  far  at  least  as  phrases  and  terms  are  ob- 
jects of  imitation.  In  the  more  leading  points 
It  is  but  justice  to  the  French  convention  to  con- 
fess, that  they  are  hitherto  without  rivals  and 
without  imitators ;  for  who  can  aspire  to  emu- 
late  that  compound  of  anarchy  and  atheism 
which  in  their  debates  is  mixed  up  with  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  school-boy,  the  jargon  of  a  cabal, 
and  the  vulgarity  and  ill-breeding  of  a  mob  7 
One  instance  of  the  prevailing  cant  may  suffice, 
where  a  hundred  might  be  adduced,  and  it  is 
not  the  most  exceptionable.  To  demolish  every 
existing  law  and  establishment ;  to  destroy  the 
fortunes  and  ruin  the  principles  of  every  coun- 
try  into  which  they  are  carrying  tbeir  destruc 
tive  arms  and  their  frantic  doctrines ;  to  untie 
or  cut  asunder  every  bond  which  holds  society 
together ;  to  impose  their  own  arbitrary  shac- 
kles where  they  succeed,  and  to  demolish  every 
thing  where  they  fail.  This  desolating  system, 
by  a  most  unaccountable  perversion  of  language, 
they  are  pleased  to  call  by  the  endearing  name 
atfratemizaiion ;  and  fraternisation  is  one  of 
the  favourite  terms  which  their  admirers  in  this 
country  have  adopted.  Little  would  a  simple 
*  See  tbQ  eolleottoQ  of  addiess^s  (torn  Engtaod 
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stringfor,  uninitiated  in  this  new  and  aurprising 
dialect,  oninstructed  by  the  political  lexicogra- 
phers of  modern  France,  imagine  thai  the  peace- 
ful  terms  of^'feUow-citixen  and  of  brother,  the 
winning  offer  of  freedom  and  happineu,  and  the 
warm  embrace  of  frateraity,  were  only  watch- 
words  by  which  they,  in  efiect. 

Cry  bavoe, 
And  let  slip  tbe  dogs  of  war. 

Tn  numberless  other  instances,  the  fashiona- 
ble language  of  France  at  this  day  would  be  as 
unintelligible  to  the  correct  writers  of  the  age 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  as  their  fashionable  notions 
of  liberty  would  be  irreconcilable  with  those  of 
the  true  revolution  patriots  of  his  great  contem- 
porary  and  victorious  rival  William  the  Third. 

Such  is  indeed  their  puerile  rage  for  novelty 
in  the  invention  of  new  words,  and  the  pervert 
sion  of  their  taste  in  the  use  of  old  ones,  that  the 
celebrated  Voesius,  whom  Christiana  of  Sweden 
oddly  complimented  by  saying,  that  he  was  so 
learned  as  not  only  to  know  whence  all  words 
came,  but  whither  they  were  going,  would,  wtrt 
he  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  fitting,  be  obliged 
to  confess,  that  he  was  equally  puzided  to  tell 
Vhe  one,  as  to  fbretel  the  other. 

If  it  shall  please  the  Almighty  in  his  anger  to 
let  loose  this  infatuated  people,  as  a  scourge  for 
the  iniquities  of  the  human  race ;  if  they  are  de- 
legated by  infinite  Justice  to  act  *as  storm  and 
tempest  fulfilling  his  word,*  if  they  are  commis- 
sioned  to  perform  the  errand  of  the  destroying 
lightning  or  the  avenging  thunderbolt,  let  us 
try  at  least  to  extract  persona}  benefit  fVom  a 
national  calamity  ;  let  every  one  of  us,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor,  enter  upon  this  serious  and 
humblin?  inquiryihow  much  his  own  individual 
oflT'ences  have  contributed  to  that  awful  aggre- 
gate of  public  guilt,  which  has  required  such  a 
visitation.  I4et  us  carefully  examine  in  what 
proportion  we  have  separately  added  to  that 
common  stock  of  abounding  miquity,  the  de- 
scription of  which  formed  the  character  of  ai^ 
ancient  nation,  and  is  so  pe'*u1iariv  applicable 
to  our  own — Pride,  fulness  of  bread,  and  abun- 
dance of  idleness.  Let  every  one  of  us  humbly 
inquire,  in  the  self-suspecting  languare  of  the 
disciples  of  their  Divine  Master — Lora^  19  it  I? 
Let  us  learn  to  fbar  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the 
enemy,  much  less  than  those  iniquities  at  home, 
which  this  alarming  dispensation  n^ay  be  in- 
tended to  chastise. 

Tbe  war  which  the  French  had  declared 
against  us,  is  of  a  kind  altogether  unexampled 
in  every  respect ;  insomuch  that  human  wisdom 
U  bafHed  wlien  it  would  pretend  to  conjecture 
what  may  be  Uie  event,  But  this  at  least  we 
may  safely  say,  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  fbrce 
of  French  ba^'onct^,  as  the  contamination  of 
French  principles,  that  ought  to  excite  our  ap- 
prehensions. We  trust,  that  through  the  bless- 
ing of  God  we  shall  be  defended  from  their  open 
hostilities,  by  tbe  temperate  wisdom  oP  our  ru- 
lers, and  the  bravery  of  our  fleets  and  armies ; 
but  the  domestic  danger  arising  fVom  licentious 
and  irreligious  principles  among  ourselves,  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  the  personal  care 
and  vigilance  of  every  one  of  us  who  values  rc- 
lirion  and  the  good  order  of  society  in  this 
^ild  and  an  eternity  of  happiness  |n  the  next 


God  grant  that  those  who  go  forth  to  figlit 
our  battles,  instead  of  being  intimidated  by  the 
number  of^  their  enemies,  may  bear  in  mind, 
that  *  there  is  no  restraint  with  God  to  save  by 
many  or  by  few.*  And  let  the  meanest  among 
us  who  remains  at  homo  remember  also,  that 
even  he  may  contribute  to  the  internal  safety 
of  the  country,  by  the  integrity  of  his  private 
life,  and  to  the  success  of  her  defenders,  by  fbl. 
lowing  them  with  his  fervent  prayers.  Andia 
what  war  can  the  sincere  Christian  ever  have 
stronger  inducements  and  more  reasonable  en* 
couragement  to  pray  for  the  success  of  his  conn* 
try,  than  in  this  ?  Without  entering  far  into  any 
political  principles,  the  discussion  of  which 
would  be  in  a  great  measure  foreign  to  the  de^ 
sign  of  this  litUe  tract,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  unchristian  principle  of  revenge  is  not  our 
motive  to  this  war ;  congest  is  not  our  object ; 
nor  have  we  had  recourse  to  hostility  in  order 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  internal  government 
of  France.*  The  present  war  is  undoubtedly 
undertaken  entirely  on  defensive  principles,  ft 
is  in  defence  of  our  king,  our  constitution,  our 
religion,  our  laws,  and  consequently  our  liberty ^ 
in  the  sound,  sober,  and  rational  sense  of  that 
term.  It  is  to  defend  ourselves  from  the  savage 
violence  of  a  crusade,  made  ugainst  ail  religion, 
as  well  as  all  government.  If  ever  therefore  a 
war  was  undertaken  on  the  ground  of  self-de- 
fence and  necessity — if  ever  men  might  be  libe. 
rally  said  to  fi^ht  pro  akis  et  rocrs,  this  seemt 
to  be  the  occasion. 

The  ambition  of  conquerors  has  been  the 
source  of  great  and  extensive  evils :  religious 
fknatioism,  of  still  greater.  But  little  as  I  am 
disposed  to  become  the  apologist  'of  either  the 
one  principle  or  the  other,  there  is  no  extrava* 
gance  in  asserting,  that  they  have  seemed  inca. 
pable  of  producing,  even  in  ages,  that  extent  of 
mischief^  that  variety  of  ruiot  that  comprehen- 
fiive  desolation,  which  phUooophyy  faUely  oocalU 
ed,  has  produced  in  three  years. 

Chrislians  !  it  is  not  a  small  thing — if  is  your 
life  !  The  pestilence  of  irreligion  which  you  de- 
test, will  insinuste  itself  imperceptibly  with 
tliQse  nianQers,  phrases,  and  principles  which 
you  admire  and  adopt  It  is  the  humble  wisdom 
of  a  CJiristi^n,  to  shrink  from  the  most  distant 
approaches  of  sin  :  to  abstain  from  the  very  ap^ 
pearance  of  evil.  If  we  would  fly  fVom  the  dead- 
ly  contagion  of  atheism,  let  us  fly  from  those 
seemingly  remote  but  not  very  indirect  paths 
which  lead  to  it  Let  France  choose  this  day 
whom  she  will  serve ;  but  as  for  us  and  our 
houses,  we  will  serve  tA«  Lord, 

And,  O  gracious  and  long-suffering  God !  be. 
fore  that  awfVil  period  arrives,  which  shall  ex. 
hibit  the  dread(\il  effects  of  such  an  education 
as  the  French  nation  are  Instituting ;  before  % 
race  of  men  can  be  trained  up,  not  only  without 
the  knowledge  of  Thee,  but  in  the  contempt  uf 
Thy  most  holy  law,  do  Thou,  in  great  mercy 
change  the  heart  of  this  people  as  the  heart  of 
one  man.  Give  them  not  finally  over  to  their 
own  corrupt  imaginations,  to  their  own  heart*e 
lusts.    But  after  having  made  them  a  fearful 

♦  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  ««  the  Houss  of 
Cominoifs,  on  February  1^  1709,  pubtislied  bv  WoodflUt 
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example  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  what  a 
people  can  do,  who  have  oast  off  the  fear  of 
Thee,  do  Thou  graciously  bring  them  back  to  a 
■ense  of  that  law  which  they  have  vMated,  and 
to  a  participation  of  that  mercy  which  they  have 


abased ;  so  that  they  may  happily  find,  whfle 
the  discovery  can  be  attended  with  hope  and 
consolation,  that  doubtless  there  is  a  reward  for 
the  righteous  ;  verily^  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth 
the  earth. 


STRICTURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION 

WFFH  A  VnW  OF  THC  niNOIPLBS  AMD  OOHDOCT  niKVALENT  AMONG  WOMEN  Or  RANK  AND  PORTUNX. 

May  you  so  raise  your  character  that 70a  may  help  to  make  the  next  age  a  better  thing,  and 
leave  posterity  in  your  debt,  for  the  advantage  it  shall  receive  by  your  example. — Lord  iudifax. 


Domestic  happiness,  thou  only  bliss 
Of  Paradise  that  has  survived  the  Fall ! 
Thou  art  not  known  where  Pliasurk  is  adorM, 
That  reeling  goddess  with  the  zoneless  waist. 
Forsaking  thee,  what  shipwreck  have  we  made 
Of  honour,  dignity,  and  &ir  renown ! — Cowper, 


INTRODUCTION. 

It  is  a  singular  injustice  which  is  often  exercised  towards  women,  first  to  give  them  a  very 
defective  education,  and  then  to  expect  from  them  the  most  undeviating  purity  of  conduct— to 
train  them  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  lay  them  open  to  the  most  dangerous  faults,  and  then  to 
censure  them  for  not  proving  faultless.  Is  it  not  unreasonable  and  unjust  to  express  disappoint- 
ment if  our  daughters  should,  in  their  subsequent  lives,  turn  out  precisely  that  very  kmd  of 
character  for  which  it  would  be  evident  to  an  unprejudiced  by-stander  that  tlie  whole  scope  and 
tenor  of  their  instruction  had  been  systematically  preparing  them  7 

Some  reflections  on  the  present  erroneous  system  are  here  with  great  deference  submitted  to 
public  consideration.  The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  shall  be  accused  of  betraying  the 
mterests  of  her  sex  by  laying  open  their  defects :  but  surely  an  earnest  wish  to  torn  their  attention 
to  objects  calculated  to  promote  their  true  dignity,  is  not  the  oflSce  of  an  enemy.  So  to  expose 
the  weakness  of  the  land  as  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  internal  improvement,  and  to  point  out 
the  means  of  effectual  defence,  is  not  treachery,  but  patriotism. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  to  this  little  woik,  that  many  errors  are  here  ascribed  to  women 
which  by  no  means  belongs  to  them  ezclusii>ely,  and  that  it  seems  to  confine  to  the  sex  those  faults 
which  are  common  to  the  species:  but  this  is  in  some  measure  unavoidable.  In  speaking  on  the 
qualities  of  one  sex,  the  moralist  is  somewhat  in  the  situation  of  the  geographer,  who  is  treating 
on  the  nature  of  one  country  :  the  air,  soil,  and  produce  of  the  land  which  he  is  describing,  can- 
not fail  \m  many  essential  paints  to  resemble  thoee  of  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel ;  yet 
it  is  his  business  to  descant  on  the  one  without  adveiting  to  the  other ;  and  though  in  drawing  the 
map  he  may  happen  to  introduce  some  of  the  neighbouring  coast,  yet  his  principal  attention  must 
be  confined  to  that  country  which  he  proposes  to  describe,  without  taking  into  account  the  resem- 
Uing  circumstances  of  the  adjacent  shores. 

It  may  be  also  objected  that  the  opinion  here  suggested  on  the  state  of  manners  among  the 
higher  classes  of  our  countrywomen,  may  seem  to  controvert  the  just  encomiums  of  modern 
travellers,  who  generally  concur  in  ascribing  a  decided  superiority  to  the  ladies  of  this  country 
over  those  of  every  other.  But  such  is,  in  general,  the  state  of  foreign  manners,  that  tlie  com- 
parative praise  is  almost  an  injury  to  English  women.  To  be  flattered  for  excelling  those  whose 
standard  of  excellence  is  very  low,  is  but  a  degrading  kind  of  commendation ;  for  the  value  of  ail 
praise  derived  from  superiority,  depends  on  the  worth  of  the  competitor.  The  character  of 
British  ladies,  with  all  the  unparalleled  advantages  they  possess,  must  never  be  determined  by 
comparison  with  the  women  of  other  nations,  but  by  comparing  them  with  what  they  themselves 
might  be  if  all  their  talents  and  unrivalled  opportunities  were  turned  to  the  best  account 

Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  author  is  less  disposed  to  expatiate  on  axoellence  than  error :  but 
the  office  of  the  historian  of  human  manners  is  delineation  rather  than  panegyric.  Were  the  end 
in  view  eulogium  and  not  improvement,  eulopiom  would  have  been  far  more  gratifying,  nor 
would  just  objects  for  praise  have  been  difficult  to  find.  Even  in  her  own  limited  sphere  of  ob- 
•ervation,  the  anthor  is  acquainted  with  much  excellence  in  the  class  of  which  she  treats — with 
women  who,  poesessing  learning  which  would  be  thought  extensive  in  the  other  sex,  set  an  ex- 
ample of  deep  homiiity  to  their  own — women  who,  distinguished  for  wit  and  genius,  are  eminent 
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fcr  domsttic  qnalitiea— who,  exoettior  in  the  fine  arts,  have  oarafully  enriched  their  tmdervtuid- 
in^s — who,  enjoying  great  influence,  devote  it  to  the  glory  of  6od«*-who,  posaeeaing  elevated  rank, 
think  their  noblest  style  and  title  is  that  of  a  Christian. 

That  there  is  also  much  worth  which  n  little  known,  she  is  persuaded ;  ibr  it  is  the  modest 
nature  of  goodness  to  exert  itself  quietlv,  while  a  few  characters  of  the  opposite  cast  seem,  by  the 
rumour  of  their  exploits,  to  611  the  world ;  and  by  their  noise  to  multiply  their  numbers.  It  oflen 
happens  that  a  very  small  party  of  people,  by  occapying  the  foreground,  by  seizing  the  public 
attention  and  monopolizing  the  public  talk,  contrive  to  appear  to  be  the  great  body :  a  few  active 
spirits,  provided  their  activity  take  the  wrong  turn,  and  support  the  wrong  cause,  seem  to  fiirrthe 
scene ;  and  a  few  disturbers  of  order,  who  have  the  talent  of  thus  exciting  a  false  idea  of  their 
multitudes  by  their  roisehiefi^  actually  gain  strength,  and  swell  their  numbers,  by  this  fallacious 
arithmetic 

But  the  present  work  is  no  more  intended  ibr  a  panegyric  on  those  purer  characters  who  seek 
not  human  praise  because  they  act  from  a  higher  motive,  than  for  a  satire  on  the  avowedly 
licentious,  who,  urced  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  resist  no  inclination ;  and  led  away.by  tlie 
love  of  fash'ion,  dislike  no  censure,  so  it  may  serve  to  rescue  them  from  neglect  or  oblivion. 

There  are,  however,  multitudes  of  the  young  and  the^well  disposed,  who  have  as  yet  taken  no 
decided  part,  who  are  just  launching  on  the  ocean  of  life,  just  about  to  lose  their  own  right  con- 
victions, virtually  preparing  to  counteract  their  better  propensities,  and  unreluctantly  yielding 
themselves  to  be  carried  down  the  tide  of  popular  practices :  sanguine,  thoughtless,  and  confident 
of  safety. — To  these  the  author  would  gently  hint,  that  when  once  embark4td,  it  will  be  no  longer 
easy  to  say  to  their  passionn,  or  even  to  their  principles,  *  Thus  far  shall  t>  go,  and  no  further.* 
Their  struggles  will  grow  fainter,  their  resistance  will  become  feebler,  tifi  erne  down  by  the  con. 
fluenoe  of  example,  temptation,  appetite,  and  habit,  resistance  and  oppositLa  will  soon  be  the  only 
thinjfs  of  which  thy  will  learn  to  be  ashamed. 

Should  any  reader  revolt  at  what  is  oonoeived  to  be  unwarranted  strict:  ess  in  this  little  book, 
let  it  not  be  thrown  by  in  disgust  before  the  following  short  consideration  be  weighed. — If  in  this 
christian  country  we  are  actually  beginning  to  regard  the  solemn  office  of  Baptism  as  merely 
furnish ini;  an  article  to  the  parish  register — if  we  are  learning  from  our  indefatigable  teachers, 
to  consider  this  Christian  rite  as  a  legal  ceremony  retained  for  the  sole  purpose  of  recording  the 
a;^«  of  our  children ; — then,,  indeed,  the  prevaling  system  of  education  and  manners  of  which 
these  pages  presume  to  animadvert  may  be  adopted  with  propriety,  and  persisted  in  with  safety, 
without  entailing  on  our  children  or  on  ourselves  the  peril  of  broken  promises  or  the  guilt  of  vio- 
lated vows — But,  if  the  obligation  which  christian  Baptism  imposes  be  really  binding — if  the  or- 
dinance have,  indeed,  a  meaning  beyond  a  mere  secular  transaction,  beyond  a  record  of  names 
and  dates — if  it  be  an  institution  by  which  the  child  is  solemnly  devoted  to  God  as  his  Father,  to 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  sanctificr ;  if  there  be  no  definite  period 
assigned  wlien  the  obligation  of  fulfilling  Uie  duties  it  enjoins  shall  be  superseded — if,  having 
once  dedicated  our  ofTsprinf  to  their  Creator,  we  no  longer  dare  to  mock  Him  by  bringing  them  up 
in  it^norance  of  His  will  and  neglect  of  His  laws — ^if,  after  having  enlisted  them  under  the  banners 
of  Christ,  to  fight  manfully  against  the  three  great  enemies  of  mankind,  we  are  no  longer  at  liberty 
to  let  them  lay  down  their  arms ;  much  less  to  lead  them  to  act  as  if  they  were  in  alliance,  instead 
of  hostility  with  these  enemies — if,  after  having  promised  that  they  shall  renounce  the  vanities 
of  the  world,  we  are  not  allowed  to  invalidate  the  engagement — if,  afler  such  a  covenant  we 
should  tremble  to  make  these  renounced  vanities,  the  supreme  object  of  our  own  pursuit  or  of 
<Aftr  instruction — if  all  this  be  really  so,  tlien  the  Strictures  on  Modem  Education,  and  on  the 
Habits  of  Polished  Life,  will  not  be  found  so  repugnant  to  truth,  and  reason,  and  common  sense, 
as  may  on  a  first  view  be  supposed. 

But  if  on  candidly  summing  up  the  evidence,  the  design  and  scope  of  the  author  be  fairly 
judged,  not  by  the  customs  or  opinions  of  the  worldly  (for  every  English  subject  has  a  right  to 
object  to  a  suspected  or  prejudiced  jury)  but  by  an  appeal  to  that  divine  law  which  is  the  only  in- 
fallible  rule  of  judgment ;  iron  such  an  appeal  her  views  and  principles  shall  be  found  censurable 
for  their  rigour,  absurd  in  their  requisitions,  or  preposterous  in  their  restrictions,  she  will  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  such  a  verdict,  because  she  will  then  stand  condemned  by  that  court  to 
whose  decision  she  implicitly  submits. 

Let  it  not  be  suspected  that  the  author  arrogfantly  conceives  henelf  to  be  exempt  firom  that 
natural  corruption  of  tlie  heart  which  it  is  one  chief  object  of  this  slight  work  to  exhibit ;  that 
she  superciliously  erects  herself  into  the  implacable  censor  of  her  sex  and  of  the  world ,  as  if  from 
the  critic*s  chair  she  were  coldly  pointing  out  the  faults  and  errors  of  another  order  of  beings,  in 
whose  welfare  she  had  not  that  lively  interest  which  can  only  flow  from  the  tender  and  intimate 
participation  of  fellow-feeling. 

With  a  deep  self-abasement,  arising  fVom  a  strong  conviction  of  being  indeed  a  partaker  in  the 
seme  corrupt  nature;  together  with  a  full  persuasion  of  the  many  and  great  defects  of  these 
pages,  and  a  sincere  consciousness  of  her  inability  to  do  justice  to  a  subject  which,  hewever,  a 
sense  of  duty  impelled  her  to  undertake,  she  commits  herself  to  the  candour  of  that  public,  which 
has  so  frequently,  in  her  instance,  accepted  a  right  intention  as  a  substitute  for  a  powerful  per- 
formance. 

Bath,  March  14, 1 799. 
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STRICrrURES 

ON  THE  MODERN  SYSTEM  OF  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 


CHAP.  I. 

Address  to  women  of  rank  and  fortune^  on  the 
effects  of  their  influence  on  society. — Sugges- 
tions for  the  exertion  of  it  in  various  instances. 

Among  the  talents  for  the  application  of  which 
women  of  the  higher  class  will  be  peculiarly 
accountable,  there  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  thev  can  scarcely  rate  loo  highly.  This 
talent  is  influence.  We  read  of  the  greatest 
orator  of  antiquity,  that  the  wisest  plans  which 
it  had  cost  him  years  to  frame,  a  woman  could 
overturn  in  a  single  day  ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  variety  of  iiiischiels  which  an  ill-directed 
influence  has  been  known  to  produce,  we  are  led 
to  reflect  with  the  most  sanguine  hope  on  the 
beneficial  eflfects  to  be  expected  from  the  same 
powerful  force  when  exerted  in  its  true  direc- 
tion. 

The  general  state  of  civilized  society  depends, 
more  than  those  are  aware  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  scrutinize  into  the  springs  of  human 
action,  on  the  prevailing  sentiments  and  habits 
of  women,  and  on  the  nature  and  degree  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held.  Even  those 
who  admit  the  power  of  female  elegance  on  the 
manners  of  men,  do  not  always  attend  to  the  in- 
fluence of  female  principles  on  tlieir  character. 
In  the  ibrmer  case,  indeed,  women  are  apt  to  be 
sufficiently  conscious  of  their  power,  and  not 
backward  in  turning  it  to  account.  Bot^here 
are  nobler  objects  to  be  effected  by  the  exertion 
of  their  powers,  and  unfortunately,  ladies,  who 
are  oflen  unreasonably  confldent  where  they 
ought  to  be  diffident,  are  sometimes  capriciously 
diffident  just  when  they  ought  to  feel  where 
their  true  importance  lies  ;  and  feeling  to  exert 
it.  To  use  their  boasted  power  over  mankind 
to  no  higher  purpose  than  the  gratiflcation  of 
vanity  or  the  indulgence  of  pleasure,  is  the  de- 
grading triumph  of  those  fair  victims  to  luxury, 
caprice,  and  despotism,  whom  the  laws  and  tlie 
religion  of  the  voluptuous  prophet  of  Arabia  ex- 
tslude  from  light,  and  liberty,  and  knowledge : 
and  it  is  bumbling  to  reflect,  that  in  those  coun- 
tries in  which  fondness  for  the  mere  persons  of 
women  is  carried  to  the  highest  excoM,  they  are 
slaves;  and  that  their  moral  and  intellectual 
degradation  increases  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  adoration  which  is  paid  to  mere  external 
charms. 

But  I  turn  to  the  bright  reverse  of  this  morti- 
fying scene ;  to  a  country  where  our  sex  enjoys 
the  blessings  of  liberal  instruction,  of  reasonable 
laws,  of  a  pure  religion,  and  all  the  endearing 
pleasures  of  an  equal,  social,  virtuous,  and  de- 
lightful intercourse.  I  turn,  with  an  earnest 
hopp,  that  women  thus  richly  endowed  with  the 
boimlies  of  Providence,  will  not  content  them- 
selves with  polishing  when  they  are  able  to  re- 
form ;  with  entertaining  when  they  may  awaken; 
and  with  captivating  for  a  day,  when  they  may 
bring  into  action  powers  of  which  the  effects 
mnv  be  commensurato  with  eternity. 

Vol.  I. 


In  this  moment  of  alarm  and  peril,  I  would 
call  on  them  with  a  *  warning  voice,*  which 
should  stir  Hip  every  latent  principle  in  their 
minds,  and  kindle  every  slumbering  energy  in 
their  hearts :  I  would  call  on  them  to  come  for- 
ward, and  contribute  their  full  and  fair  proper- 
tion  towards  the  saving  of  their  country.  But  I 
would  call  on  them  to  come  forward,  without 
departing  from  the  refinement  of  their  character, 
without  derogating  from  the  dignity  of  their 
rank,  without  blemishing  the  delicacy  of  their 
sex  ;  I  would  call  them  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
propriate  exertion  of  their  power,  to  raise  the 
depressed  tone  of  public  morals,  and  to  awaken 
the  drowsy  spirit  of  religious  principle.  They 
know  too  well  how  arbitrarily  they  give  the  law 
to  manners,  and  with  how  despotic  a  sway  they 
fix  the  standard  of  fashion.  But  this  is  not 
enough  ;  this  is  a  low  mark,  a  prize  not  worthy 
of  their  high  and  holy  calling.  For,  on  the  use 
which  women  of  the  superior  class  may  now  be 
disposed  to  make  of  that  power  delegated  to 
them  by  the  courtesy  of  custom,  by  the  honest 
gallantry  of  the  heart,  by  the  imperious  control 
of  virtuous  affisctions,  by  the  habits  of  civilized 
states,  by  the  usages  of  polished  society  ;  on  the 
use,  I  say,  which  they  shall  hereafter  make  of 
this  influence,  will  depend,  in  no  low  degree, 
tiie  well-being  of  those  states,  and  the  virtue  and 
happiness,  nay  perhape  the  very  existence,  of 
that  society. 

At  this  period  when  oor  country  can  only  hope 
to  stand  by  opposing  a  bold  and  noble  unanimiiy 
to  the  most  tremendous  oonfederacies  against 
religion,  and  order,  and  governments,  which  the 
world  ever  saw,  what  an  accession  would  it 
bring  to  the  public  strength,  could  we  prevail  on 
beauty,  and  rank,  and  talents,  and  virtue,  con- 
federating their  several  powers,  to  exert  them- 
selves  with  a  patriotism  at  once  firm  and  femi- 
nine, for  the  general  good  !  I  am  not  sounding 
an  alarm  to  female  warriors,  or  exciting  female 
politicians  :  I  hardly  know  which  of  the  two  is 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  cha^^acter. 
Propriety  is  to  a  woman  what  the  great  Roman 
critic  says  action  is  to  an  orator ;  it  is  tlie  first, 
the  second,  the  third  requisite.  A  woman  may 
be  knowing, active,  witty  and  amusing;  but  with, 
out  propriety  she  cannot  be  amiable.  Propriety 
is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of  duty  and 
of  agreeableness  meet.  It  is  to  character  what 
proportion  is  to  figure,  and  grace  to  attitude.  It 
does  not  depend  on  any  one  perfection,  but  it  is 
the  result  of  general  excellence.  It  shows  itself 
by  a  regular,  orderly,  undeviating  course ;  and 
never  starts  from  its  sober  orbit  into  any  splen- 
did eccentricities ;  for  it  would  be  ashamed  of 
such  praise  as  it  might  extort  by  any  deviations 
from  its  proper  path.  It  renounces  all  commen- 
dation but  what  is  characteristic ;  and  I  would 
make  it  the  criterion  of  true  taste,  right  princi* 
pie,  and  genuine  feeling,  in  a  woman,  whether 
she  would  be  less  touched  with  all  the  flattery 
I  of  romantic  and  exaggerated  panegyrie  than 
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with  that  beautiful  picture  of  correct  and  elegant 
propriety  which  Milton  draws  of  our  first  mo- 
ther, when  he  delineates 

*  Thoae  tboaaand  decencies  which  daily  flow 
From  all  her  word*  and  actions.* 

Even  the  influence  of  religion  is  to  be  exer- 
cised with  discretion.  A  female  Polemic  wan- 
ders  nearly  as  far  from  the  limits  prescrit>ed 
to  her  sex,  as  a  female  Machiavel  or  warlike 
Thalestris.  Fierceness  has  made  almost  as  few 
converts  as  the  sword,  and  both  are  peculiarly 
ungraceful  in  a  female.  Even  religious  violence 
has  human  tempers  of  its  own  to  indulge,  and 
is  gratifying  itself  when  it  would  be  thought  to 
be  serving  God.  Let  not  the  bigot  place  her 
natural  passions  to  the  account  of  Christianity, 
or  imagine  she  is  pious  when  she  is  only  pas- 
sionate. Let  her  bear  in  mind  that  a  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  to  be  defended  with  a  Chris- 
tian  spirit,  and  not  make  herself  amends  by  the 
stoutness  of  her  orthodoxy  for  the  badness  of 
her  temper.  Many,  because  they  defbnd  a  reli- 
gious opinion  with  pertinacity,  seem  to  fancy 
that  they  thereby  acquire  a  kind  of  right  to 
withhold  the  meekness  and  obedience  which 
should  be  necessarily  involved  in  the  principle. 

But  the  character  of  a  consistent  Christian  is 
as  carefully  to  be  maintained  as  that  of  a  fiery 
disputant  is  to  be  avoided ;  and  she  who  is  afraid 
to  avow  her  principles,  or  ashamed  to  defend 
them,  has  little  claim  to  that  honourable  title. 
A  profligate  who  laughs  at  the  most  sacred  in- 
Btitutions  and  keeps  out  of  the  way  of  every 
thing  which  comes  under  the  appearance  of  fbr- 
mal  instruction,  may  be  disconcerted  by  the 
modest,  but  spirited  rebuke  of  a  delicate  woman, 
whose  life  adorns  the  doctrines  which  her  con- 
▼ersation  defends :  but  she  who  administers  re- 
proof with  ill-breeding,  defeats  the  efieet  of  her 
remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  dishonest 
way  of  labouring  to  conciliate  the  fiivour  of  a 
whole  company,  though  of  characters  and  prin> 
ciples  irreconcilably  opposite.  The  words  may 
be  so  guarded  as  not  to  shock  the  believer,  while 
the  eye  and  Toice  may  be  so  accommodated,  as 
not  to  discourage  the  infidel.  She  who,  with  a 
balf-earnestness  trims  between  the  truth  and  the 
fashion ;  who  while  she  thinks  it  creditable  to 
defbnd  the  cause  of  religion,  yet  does  it  in  a 
faint  tone,  a  studied  ambiguity  of  phrase,  and  a 
certain  expression  in  her  oountenaooe,  which 
proves  that  she  is  not  displeased  with  what  she 
affects  to  censure,  or  that  she  is  afraid  to  loae 
her  reputation  for  wit,  in  proportion  as  she  ad. 
▼ances  her  credit  for  piety,  injures  the  cause 
more  than  he  who  attacked  it,  for  she  proves 
either  that  she  does  not  believe  what  she  pro- 
fesses,  or  that  she  does  not  reverence  what  fear 
compels  her  to  believe.  But  this  b  not  all :  she 
is  called  on,  not  barely  to  repress  impety,  but 
to  excite,  to  encourage,  and  to  cherish  every 
tendency  to  serious  religion. 

Some  of  the  occasions  of  contributing  to  the 
general  good  which  are  daily  presenting  them- 
selves to  ladies  are  almost  too  minote  to  be 
pointed  out  Yet  of  the  good  which  right  mind- 
ed women,  anxiouslv  watching  these  minute  oc- 
oasions,  and  adroitly  seizing  them,  might  ac- 
oompliah  we  may  form  some  idea  by  the  ill 


effects  which  we  actually  see  prodnoed,  through 
the  mere  levity,  carelessness,  and  inattention 
(to  say  no  worse)  of  some  of  those  ladies  who 
are  looked  up  to  as  standards  in  the  fashionable 
world. 

I  am  persuaded  if  many  a  woman  of  fashion, 
who  is  now  disseminating  unintended  mischief, 
under  the  dangerous  notion  that  there  is  no 
harm  in  any  thing  short  of  positive  vice,  and 
under  the  false  colours  of  that  indolent  humilitVy 
*  what  good  can  /  do?*  could  be  brought  to  see  m 
its  collected  force  the  annual  aggregate  of  the 
random  evil  she  is  daily  doing,  by  constantly 
throwing  a  little  casual  weight  into  the  wrong 
scale,  by  a  mere  inconsiderate  and  unguarded 
chat,  she  would  start  from  her  self-complacent 
dream.  If  she  could  conceive  how  much  she 
may  be  diminishing  the  good  impressions  of 
young  men ;  and  if  she  could  imagine  how  little 
amiable  levity  or  irreligion  makes  her  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  who  are  older  and  abler  (how- 
ever  loose  their  own  principles  may  be)  she 
would  correct  herself  in  the  first  instance,  from 
pure  good  nature;  and  in  the  second,  from 
worldly  prudence  and  mere  self-love. — But  on 
how  much  higher  principles  would  she  restrain 
herself^  if  she  habitually  took  into  account  the 
important  doctrine  of  consequences  :  and  if  she 
reflected  that  the  lesser  but  more  habitual  cor- 
ruptions  make  up  by  their  number,  what  they 
may  seem  to  come  short  of  by  their  weight : 
then  perhaps  she  would  find,  that  among  the 
higher  class  of  women,  incontideration  is  adding 
more  to  the  daily  quantity  of  evil  than  almost  aU 
other  causes  put  together. 

There  is  an  instrument  of  inconceivable  force, 
when  it  is  employed  against  the  interest  of 
Christianity :  it  is  not  reasoning,  for  that  may 
be  answered ;  it  is  not  learning,  for  luckily  thie 
infidel  is  not  seldom  ignorant ;  it  is  not  invec- 
tive, for  we  leave  so  coarse  an  engine  to  the 
hands  of  the  vulgar ;  it  is  not  evidence,  for  hap. 
pily  we  have  that  all  on  our  side :  it  is  ridicule, 
the  most  deadl  v  weapon  in  the  whole  arsenal  of 
impiety,  and  which  becomes  an  almost  unerring 
shaft  when  directed  by  a  fair  and  fashionable 
hand.  No  maxim  has  been  more  readily  adopt- 
ed,  or  is  more  intrinsically  ialse,  than  that  which 
the  fascinating  eloquence  of  a  noble  sceptic  of 
the  last  age  contrived  to  render  so  popular,  that 
*  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.'*  It  is  no  test  of 
truth  itself;  but  of  their  firmness  who  assert 
the  cause  of  truth,  it  is  indeed  a  severe  test. 
This  light,  keen,  missile  weapon,  the  irresolutR, 
unconfirmed  Christian  will  find  it  harder  to 
withstand,  than  the  whole  heavy  artillery  of  in- 
fidelity united. 

A  young  man  of  the  better  sort,  has  perhaps 
just  entered  upon  the  world,  with  a  certain  share 
of  good  dispositions  and  right  feelings ;  neither 
ignorant  of  the  evidences,  nor  destitute  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity :  without  parting  with 
his  respect  for  religion,  he  sets  out  with  &e  too 
natural  wish  of  making  himself  a  reputation 
and  of  standing  well  with  the  fashionable  part 
of  the  female  world.  He  preserves  for  a  time  a 
horror  of  vice,  which  makes  it  not  difficult  for 
him  to  resist  the  grosser  corruptions  of  society ; 
he  can  aa  yet  repel  proiknenesi ;  nay  he 
*  Jiord  HhsftMbory. 
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withstand  the  banter  of  a  club.  He  has  sense 
enough  to  see  through  the  miserable  fallacies  | 
of  the  new  philosophy,  and  spirit  enough  to  ex- 
pose its  malignity.  So  far  hb  does  well,  and 
you  are  ready  to  congratulate  him  on  his  secu- 
rity. You  are  mistaken :  the  principles  of  the 
ardent,  and  hitherto  promising  adTcnturer,  are 
shaken,  just  in  that  very  society  where,  while 
he  was  looking  for  pleasure,  he  doubted  not  of 
safety.  In  the  company  of  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  and  no  ill  fame,  he  makes  ship- 
wreck  of  his  religion.  He  sees  them  treat  with 
levity  or  derision  subjects  which  he  has  been 
used  to  hear  named  with  respect.  He  could 
confute  an'  argument,  he  could  unravel  a  to- 
phistry ;  but  he  cannot  stand  a  laugh.  A  sneer, 
not  at  the  truth  of  religion,  for  that  perhaps  is 
by  none  of  the  party  disbelieved,  but  at  its 
gravity,  its  unaeasonableness,  its  dulness,  puts 
all  his  resolution  to  flight  He  feels  his  mis- 
take,  and  struggles  to  recover  his  credit;  in  or- 
der  to  which  he  adopts  the  gay  affectations 
of  trying  to  seem  worse  than  he  really  is ;  he 
goes  on  to  say  things  which  he  does  not  believe, 
and  to  deny  things  which  he  does  believe ;  and 
all  to  efface  the  £st  impression,  and  to  recover 
a  reputation  which  he  has  committed  to  their 
hands,  on  whose  report  he  knows  he  shall  stand 
or  fall,  in  those  circles  in  which  be  u  ambitious 
to  shine. 

That  cold  compound  of  irony,  irreligion, 
selfishness,  and  sneer,  which  make  up  what  the 
French  (from  whom  we  borrow  the  thing  as 
well  as  the  word)  so  well  express  by  the  term 
persiflage,  has  of  late  years  made  an  incredible 
progress  in  blasting  the  opening  buds  of  piety 
in  young  persons  of  fashion.  A  cold  pleasantry, 
a  temporarji  cant  word,  the  jargon  of  the  day 
(for  the  *  great  vulgar*  have  their  jargon)  blights 
the  first  promise  of  seriousness.  The  ladies  of 
ton  have  certain  watch-words,  which  may  be 
detected  as  indications  of  this  spirit  The 
clergy  are  spoken  of  under  the  contemptuous 
appellation  of  7^s  Pareone.  Some  ludicrous 
association  is  infallibly  combined  with  the  very 
idea  of  religion.  If  a  warm  hearted  youth  has 
ventured  to  name  with  enthusiasm  some  emi- 
nently pious  character,  his  glowing  ardour  is 
extinguished  with  a  laugh  :  and  a  drawlinff  de- 
claration, that  the  person  in  question  is  reiuly  a 
mighty  harmUse  good  creature,  is  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  leads  the  youth  secretly  to  vow,  that 
whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  will  never  be  a 
good  harmless  creature. 

Nor  is  ridicule  more  dangerous  to  true  piety 
than  to  true  taste.  An  age  which  values  itself 
on  parody,  burlesque,  irony,  and  caricature, 
produces  little  that  b  sublime,  either  in  genius 
or  in  virtue ;  but  they  amuse  and  we  live  in  an 
age  which  must  be  amused,  though  genius, 
feeling,  truth,  and  principle  be  the  sacrifice. 
Nothing  chills  the  ardours  of  devotion  like  a 
frigid  sarcasm  (  and,  in  the  season  of  youth  the 
mind  should  be  kept  particularly  clear  of  all 
light  as80ciati<ms.  This  is  of  so  much  impor- 
tuioe,  that  I  have  known  persons  who,  having 
been  early  accustomed  to  certain  ludicrous  com- 
binations, were  never  liable  to  get  their  minds 
cleansed  from  the  impurities  contracted  by  this 
habitual  levity,  even  after  thorough  reformation 


in  their  hearts  and  lives  had  taken  place :  their 
principles  became  reformed,  but  their  imagina- 
tions were  indelibly  soiled.  They  could  desist 
from  sins  which  the  strictness  of  Christianity 
would  not  allow  them  to  commit,  but  they  could 
not  dismiss  ft-om  their  minds  images  which  her 
purity  forbade  them  to  entertain. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  variety  of  epithets 
were  thought  necessary  to  express  various  kinds 
of  excellence,  and  when  the  different  qualities 
of  the  mind  were  distinguished  by.  appropriate 
and  discriminating  terms:  when  the  words 
venerable,  learned,  sagacious,  profound,  acute, 
pious,  worthy,  ingenious,  valuable,  elegant, 
agreeable,  wise,  or  witty,  were  used  as  specific 
marks  of  distinct  characters.  But  the  legisla- 
tors of  fashion  have  of  late  years  thought  pro- 
per to  comprise  all  merit  in  one  establisned 
epithet ;  an  epithet  which,  it  may  be  confessed, 
is  a  very  desirable  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
term  is  exclusively  and  indiscriminately  applied 
whenever  commendation  is  intended.  The  word 
pleaaant  now  serves  to  combine  and  express  all 
moral  and  intellectual  excellence.  Every  in- 
dividual, from  the  gravest  professors,  of  the 
gravest  pr6ifessions,  £>wn  to  the  trifler  who  is 
of  no  profession  at  all,  must  earn  the  epithet  of 
pleaearUt  or  must  be  contented  to  be  nothing ; 
and  must  be  consigned  over  to  ridicule,  under 
the  vulgar  and  inexpressive  cant  word  of  a  bore. 
This  is  the  mortifying  designation  of  many  a 
respectable  man,  who,  though  of  much  worth 
and  much  ability,  cannot  peniaps  clearly  make 
out  his  letters  patent  to  the  title  of  meaeant. 
For  according  to  this  modern  classification  there 
is  no  intermediate  state,  but  all  are  comprised 
within  the  ample  bounds  of  one  or  other  of 
these  two  comprehensive  terms. 

We  ought  to  be  more  on  our  guard  against 
this  spirit  of  ridicule,  because  whatever  may  be 
the  character  of  the  present  day,  its  faults  do 
not  spring  from  the  redundancies  of  great 
qualities,  or  the  overflowing  of  extravagant 
virtues.  It  is  well  if  more  correct  views  of  life, 
a  mote  regular  administration  of  laws,  and  a 
more  settled  state  of  society,  have  helped  to  re- 
strain the  excesses  of  the  heroic  ages,  when 
love  and  war  were  considered  as  the  great  and 
sole  business  of  human  life.  Yet,  if  that  period 
was  marked  by  a  romantic  extravagance,  and 
the  present  is  distinguished  by  an  indolent  sel- 
fishness, our  superiority  is  not  so  triumphantly 
decisive,  as,  in  the  vanity  of  our  hearts  we  may 
be  ready  to  imagine. 

I  do  not  wish  to  bring  back  the  fi'antic  reign 
of  chivalry,  nor  to  reinstate  women  in  tliat  fan- 
tastic  empire  in  which  they  then  sat  enthroned 
in  the  hearts,  or  rather  in  the  imaginations  of 
men.  Common  sense  is  an  excellent  material 
of  universal  application,  which  the  sagacity  of 
latter  ages  has  seized  upon,  and  rationally  ap- 
plied to  the  business  of  common  life.  But  let 
us  not  forget,  in  the  insolence  of  acknowledged, 
superiority,  that  it  was  religion  and  cAasftly, 
operating  on  the  romantic  spirit  of  those  times, 
which  established  the  despotic  sway  of  wo- 
man ;  and  though  in  this  altered  scene  of  things, 
she  now  no  longer  looks  down  on  her  adoring 
votaries  firom  the  pedestal  to  which  an  absurd 
idolatry  had  lifted  her :  yet  let   her  remember 
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that  it  is  the  tame  religion  and  the  same  chas- 
tity which  once  raised  her  to  such  an  elevation, 
that  must  still  furnish  the  noblest  energies  of 
her  character,  must  still  attract  the  admiration, 
Mtill  retain  the  respect  of  the  other  sex. 

While  we  lawfully  ridicule  the  absurdities 
ivhich  we  hare  abandoned,  let  us  not  plume 
ourselves  on  that  spirit  of  novelty  which  glories 
m  the  opposite  extreme.  If  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  question  were  affected,  and  if  the 
gallantly  was  unnatural,  yet  the  tone  of  virtue 
was  high  :  and  let  us  remember  that  constancy, 
purity,  and  honour,  are  not  ridiculous  in  them- 
selves, though  they  may  unluckily  be  associated 
with  qualities  which  are  so:  and  Women  of  de- 
licacy would  do  well  to  reflect,  when  descanting 
on  those  exploded  manners,  how  far  it  be  de- 
corous to  deride  with  too  broad  a  laugh,  attach- 
ments  which  could  subsist  on  remote  gratifica- 
tions ;  or  grossly  to  ridicule  the  taste  which  led 
the  admirer  to  sacrifice  pleasure  to  respect,  and 
inclination  to  honour  ;  how  far  it  be  delicate  to 
sneer  at  that  purity  which  made  self-denial  a 
proof  of  affection  ;  to  call  in  question  the  sound 
understand mg  of  him  who  preferred  the  fame 
of  his  mistress  to  his  own  indulgence;  to  bur- 
lesque  that  antiquated  refinement  which  con- 
sidered dignity  and  reserve  as  additional  titles 
to  affection  and  reverence. 

We  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  wonderful 
contrast  exhibited  to  oup  view,  when  we  con- 
template the  opposite  miyiners  of  the  two  periods 
in  question.  In  the  former  all  the  flower  of 
Europe  smit  with  a  delirious  gallantry ;  all  that 
was  young,  and  noble,  and  brave,  and  great, 
with  a  frantic  frenzv,  and  preposterous  con- 
tempt  of  danger,  t  ^.versed  seas  and  scaled 
mountains  and  compassed  a  large  portion  of 
t))e  globe,  at  the  expense  of  ease,  and  fortune, 
and  life,  for  the  unprofitable  project  of  rescuing, 
by  force  of  arms,  from  the  hands  of  infidels,  the 
sepulchre  of  that  Saviour,  wh«m,  in  the  other 
period^  their  posterity  would  think  it  the  height 
of  fanaticism  so  much  as  to  name  in  good  com- 
pany. That  Saviour,  whose  altars  they  desert, 
whose  temples  they  neglect;  and  though  in 
more  than  one  country  at  least  they  still  call 
themselves  by  his  name,  yet  too  many,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  contemn  his  precepts,  still  more  are 
ashamed  of  his  doctrines,  and  not  a  few  reject 
bis  sacrifice.  Too  many  consider  Christianity 
rather  as  a  political  than  a  religious  distinction  ; 
too  many  claim  the  appellation  of  Christians,  in 
mere  opposition  to  that  democracy  with  which 
they  conceive  infidelity  to  be  associated,  rather 
than  from  an  abhorrence  of  impiety  for  its  own 
sake  ;  too  many  deprecate  the  charge  of  irre- 
ligion,  4S  the  supposed  badge  of  a  reprobated 
party,  more  than  on  account  of  that  moral  cor- 
ruption which  is  its  inseparable  concomitant ! 

On  the  other  hand,  in  an  age  when  inversion 
is  the  character  of  the  day,  the  modern  idea  of 
improvement  does  not  consist  in  altering,  but 
extirpating.  We  do  not  reform,  but  subvert. 
We  do  not  correct  old  systems  but  demolish 
them,  fancying  that  when  every  thing  shall  be 
new  it  will  be  perfect.  Not  to  have  been  wrong, 
but  to  have  been  at  all,  is  the  crime.  Existence 
is  sin.  Excellence  is  no  longer  considered  as 
an  experimental  thing  which  is  to  grow  gra- 


dually  out  of  observation  and  practice,  and  to  be 
improved  by  the  accumulating  additions  brought 
by  the  wisdom  of  successive  ages.  Oar  toiaaom 
is  not  a  creature  slowly  brought  by  ripening 
time  and  gradual  growth  to  perfection ;  but  is  an 
instantaneously  created  goddess,  which  starts 
at  once,  fall  grown,  mature,  armed  cap-a-pee, 
from  the  heads  of  our  modern  thunderers.  Or 
rather,  if  I  may  change  the  allusion,  a  perfect 
saystem  is  now  expected  inevitably  to  spring 
spontaneously  at  once,  like  the  fabled  bird  of 
Arabia,  from  the  ashes  of  its  parent;  and,  like 
that,  can  receive  its  birth  no  other  way  but  by 
the  destruction  of  its  predecessor. 

Inaleffd  of  clearing  away  what  is  redundant, 
pruning  what-  is  cumbersome,  supplying  what 
is  defective,  and  amending  what  is  wrong,  we 
adopt  the  indefinite  rage  for  radical  reform  of 
Jack,  who,  in  altering  lord  Peter's*  coat,  showed 
his  zeal  by  crying  out,  'Tear  away,  brother 
Martin,  for  the  love  of  heaven  ;  never  mind,  so 
you  do  but  tear  away.* 

This  tearing  system  has  unquestionably  rent 
away  some  valuable  parts  of  that  strong,  rich 
native  stuff,  which  formed  the  ancient  texture 
of  British  manners.  That  we  have  gained  much 
I  am  persuaded ;  that  we  have  lost  nothing  I 
dare  not  therefore  afiirm.  But  though  it  fairly 
exhibits  a  mark  of  our  improved  judgment  to 
ridicule  the  fantastic  notions  of  love  and  honour 
in  the  heroic  ages ;  let  us  not  rejoice  that  the 
spirit  of  generosity  iif^sentiftient,  and  of  ardour 
in  piety,  the  exnberances  of  which  were  then  so 
inconvenient,  are  now  sunk  as  unreasonably  low. 
That  revolution  of  taste  and  manners  which  the 
unparalleled  wit  and  genius  of  Don  Quixote  bo 
happily  effected  throughout  all  the  ptjlished 
countries  of  Europe,  by  abolishing  extravagnn* 
cies  the  most  absurd  and  pernicious,  was  so  fsr 
imperfect,  that  some  Tirtues  which  he  never 
meant  to  expose,  unjustly  fell  into  disrepute 
with  the  absurdities  which  he  did :  and  it  is  be- 
come the  turn  of  the  present  taste  inseparably 
to  attach  in  no  small  degree  that  which  is  ridi- 
culous to  that  which  is  serious  and  heroic. 
Some  modern  works  of  wit  have  assisted  in 
bringing  piety  and  some  of  the  noblest  virtues 
into  contempt,  by  studiously  associating  them 
with  oddity,  childish  simplicity,  and  ignorance 
of  the  world:  and  unnecessary  pains  have  been 
taken  to  extinguish  that  zeal  and  ardour,  which 
however  liable  to  excess  and  error,  are  yet  the 
spring  of  whatever  is  great  and  excellent  in  the 
human  character.  The  novel  of  Cervantes  is 
incomparable;  the  Tartuffe  of  Moliere  is  un- 
equalled ;  but  trbe  generosity  and  true  religion 
will  never  lose  any  Uiing  of  their  intrinsic  value, 
because  knight-errantry  and  hypocrisy  are  legi. 
timate  objects  for  satire. 

But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression, 
to  the  subject  of  female  influence.  Thoso  who 
have  not  watched  the  united  operation  of  vanity 
and  fueling  on  a  youthful  mind,  will  not  conceive 
bow  much  less  mrmidable  the  ridicule  of  all  his 
own  tex  will  be  to  a  very  young  man,  than  that 
of  tliose  women  to  whom  he  has  been  taught  to 
look  up  as  the  arbiters  of  elegance.  Such  a 
youth,  I  doubt  not,  might  be  able  to  work  him- 
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B^f  up,  by  the  force  of  geouiiie  Christian  prin- 
ciple, to  such  a  pitch  of  true  heroism,  as  to  re- 
fuse a  challenf^e  (and  it  requires  more  real  cou- 
rage to  refuse  a  challenge  than  to  accept  one) 
who  would  yet  be  in  danger  of  relapsing  into 
the  dreadful  pusillanimity  of  the  world,  when  he 
is  told  that  no  woman  of  fitshioo  will  hereafter 
look  on  him  but  with  contempt.  While  we  have 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  of  the  Gothic  ages,  it 
were  to  be  wished  we  had  not  retained  the  most 
criminal  of  all  their  ins  itutions.  Why  chivalry 
should  indicate  a  madman,  while  its  leading  ob- 
ject, the  tingle  combeU,  should  designate  a  gen- 
tleinan,  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Nay,  the 
plausible  original  motive  is  lost,  while  the  sinful 
practice  is  continued  ;  for  the  fighter  of  the  duel 
no  longer  prelendg  to  be  a  glorious  redresser  of 
the  wrongs  of  strangers ;  no  longer  considers 
himself  as  piou^tly  appealing  to  heaven  for  the 
justice  of  his  cause ;  but  from  the  slavish  fear 
of  unmerited  reproach,  often  selfishly  hazards 
the  happiness  of  his  nearest  connexions,  and  al- 
ways comes  forth  in  direct  defiance  of  an  ac- 
knowledged command  of  the  Almighty.  Per- 
haps there  are  few  occasions  on  which  female 
influence  might  be  exerted  to  a  higher  purpose 
than  on  this,  in  which  laws  and  conscience  have 
hitherto  effected  so  little.  But  while  the  duellist 
(who  perhaps  becomes  a  duellist  only  because 
he  was  first  a  seducer)  is  welcomed  with  smiles ; 
ihe  more  hardy  dignified  youth,  who,  not  be- 
cause he  fears  man  but  God,  declines  a  challenge, 
who  is  resolved  to  brave  disgrace  rather  than 
commit  sin,  would  be  treated  with  cool  contempt 
by  those  very  persons  to  whose  esteem  he  might 
reasonably  have  looked,  as  one  of  the  rewards 
of  his  true  and  substantial  fortitude. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  deci- 
sions of  principle,  that  delicate  women  should 
receive  with  complacency  the  successful  liber- 
tine,  who  has  been  detected  by  the  wretched  fa- 
ther or  the  injured  husband  in  a  criminal  com- 
merce, the  dbcovery  of  which  has  too  justly  ba- 
nished  the  unhappy  partner  of  his  crime  from 
virtuous  society  7  Nay,  if  he  happens  to  be 
very  handsome,  or  very  brave,  or  very  fashion- 
able, is  there  not  sometimes  a  kind  of  disho- 
nourable competition  for  his  favour  ?  Is  there 
not  a  sort  of  bad  popularity  attached  to  his  atten- 
tions ?  Bui,  whether  his  flattering  reception  be 
derived  from  birth,  or  parts,  or  person,  or  (what 
is  often  a  substitute  for  all)  from  his  having 
made  his  way  into  good  com/Niny,  women  of  dis- 
tinction sully  the  sanctity  of  virtue  by  the  too 
visible  pleasure  they  sometimes  express  at  the 
'^attentions  of  such  a  popular  libertine,  whose  vo- 
luble small-talk  they  admire,  whose  sprightly 
nothings  they  quote,  whose  vices  they  justify  or 
extenuate,  and  whom  perhaps  their  very  favour 
tends  to  prevent  from  becoming  a  better  charac- 
ter, because  he  finds  himself  more  acceptable  as 
he  is. 

May  1  be  allowed  to  introduce  a  new  part  of 
my  subject^  by  remarking  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
inconceivable  importance,  though  not  perhaps 
sttfficiently  considered,  when  any  popular  work, 
not  on  a  religious  topic,  but  on  any  common 
subject,  such  as  politics,  history  or  science,  has 
happened  to  be  written  by  an  author  of  sound 
Christian  principles  7  It  may  not  have  been  ne- 1 


ceseary ;  nor  prudently  practicable,  to  have  a 
single  page  in  the  whole  work  professedly  reli- 
gious ;  but  still,  when  the  living  principle  in- 
forms  the  mind  of  the  writer,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible but  that  something  of  its  spirit  will  dif. 
fuse  itself  even  into  subjects  with  which  it 
should  seem  but  remotely  connected.  It  is  at 
least  a  comfort  to  the  reader,  to  feel  that  houeet 
confidence  which  results  from  knowing  that  he 
has  put  himself  into  safe  hands ;  that  he  has 
committed  himself  to  an  author,  whose  known 
principles  are  a  pledge  that  his  reader  need  not 
be  driven  to  watch  himself  at  every  st^p  with 
anxious  circumspection;  that  he  need  not  be 
looking  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lef^  as  if 
he  knew  there  were  pitfalls  under  the  flowers 
which  are  delighting  him.  And  it  is  no  small 
point  gained,  that  on  subjects  in  which  you  do 
not  look  to  improve  your  religion,  it  is  at  least 
secured  fVom  deterioration.  If  the  Athenian 
laws  were  so  delicate  that  they  disgraced  any 
one  who  showed  an  inquiring  traveller  the 
wrong  road,  what  disgrace  among  Christians, 
should  attach  to  that  author,  who  when  a  youth 
is  inquiring  the  road  to  history  or  philosophy, 
directs  him  to  blasphemy  and  unbelief}* 

In  animadverting  farther  on  the  reigning 
evils  which  the  times  more  particularly  demand 
that  women  of  rank  and  influence  should  re- 
press, Christianity  calls  upon  them  to  bear  their 
decided  testimony  against  every  thing  wnich  is 
notoriously  contributing  to  the  public  corrup- 
tion. It  calls  upon  them  to  banish  from  their 
dressing  rooms  (and  oh,  that  their  influence 
could  banish  from  the  libraries  of  their  sons 
and  husbands)  that  sober  and  unsuspected  mass 
of  mischief,  which,  by  assuming  the  plausible 
names  of  science,  of  philosophy,  of  arts,  of 
belles  lettres,  is  gradually  administering  death 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  would  be  on  their 
guard,  had  the  poison  been  labelled  with  its  own 
pernicious  title.  Avowed  attacks  upon  revela- 
tion  are  more  easily  resisted,  because  the  ma- 
lignity is  advertised.  But  who  suspects  the  de- 
struction which  4nrks  under  the  harmless  or  in- 
structive names  of  general  Atsfory,  natural  his- 
tory^ travrUf  voyages^  {iocs,  encyclopedias^  criti- 
dsm,  and  romance?  Who  will  deny  that  many 
of  these  works  contain  much  admirable  matter  ; 
brilliant  passages,  important  facts,  just  descrip- 
tions,  faithful  pictures  of  nature,  and  valuable 
illustrations  of  science  ?  But  while  *  the  dead 
fly  lies  at  the  bottom,*  the  whole  will  exhale  a 
corrupt  and  pestilential  stench. 

*  The  author  has  oAen  heard  it  mentioned  as  matter 
of  regret,  that  Mr  Gibbon  should  have  blemished  his 
ete^nt  history  with  the  two  notorioiwly  oflTensivechap* 
ters  against  Christianity.  But  docs  not  this  regret  seeui 
to  imply  that  the  work  would,  by  this  omission,  have 
been  left  safe  and  unexceptionable  ?  May  we  not  raihnr 
consider  these  chapters  as  a  Oital  rock  indeed  ;  but  as  a 
rock  enlightened  by  a  beacon,  fairly  and  uuequiv<ically 
warning  us  of  the  surrounding  perils?  To  change  the 
metaphor— Had  not  the  mischiefs  of  these  chapters  been 
rendered  thus  conspicuous,  the  incautious  reader  would 
hav«t  b<*en  still  left  exposed  to  the  fatal  effects  of  tlw 
more  disguised  poison  which  is  infused  Ihrough  almost 
all  parts  of  the  volumes.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  spirit 
so  virulent  a>;ainst  revealed  religion  as  these  two  chap- 
ters inditste,  would  be  incessantly  pouring  out  some 
of  its  inf«*ctious  matter  on  every  occasion  ;  and  would 
pven  in.lustriously  make  the  opportunities  which  il  did 
not  find  1 
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NoTelfl,  which  ohieflj  used  to  be  dan^rooi 
in  one  respect,  are  dow  become  mischieTooB  in 
a  thoosond.  They  are  continaally  shifting-  their 
ground,  and  enlarging  their  sphere,  and  are 
daily  becoming  vehides  of  wider  mischief. 
Sometimes  they  ooocentrate  their  force,  and  are 
at  once  employed  to  diffiise  destructive  politics, 
deplorable  profligacy,  and  impudent  infidelity. 
Rousseau  was  the  first  popular  dispenser  of  this 
complicated  drug,  in  which  the  deleterious  in. 
fusion  was  stronnf,  and  the  effect  proportionably 
iatal.  For  he  does  not  attempt  to  seduce  the  af> 
fections  but  through  the  medium  of  the  princi- 
ples. He  does  not  paint  an  innocent  woman 
ruined,  repenting^,  and  restored ;  but  with  a  far 
more  mischievous  refinement,  he  annihilates  the 
▼alue  of  chastity,  and  with  pernicious  subtlety 
attempts  to  make  this  heroine  appear  almost 
more  amiable  without  it  He  exhibite  a  virtuous 
woman  the  victim,  not  of  tomptetion,  but  of  rea- 
son ;  not  of  vice,  but  of  sentiment ;  not  of  pas- 
sion, but  of  conviction  ;  and  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  honour,  by  elevating  a  crime  into  a  prin- 
ciple.  With  a  metaphysical  sophistry  the  most 
plausible,  he  debauches  the  heart  of  woman,  by 
cherishing  her  vanity  in  the  erection  of  a  system 
of  male  virtues,  to  which,  with  a  lofty  derelic- 
tion of  those  that  are  her  more  peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic praise,  he  tempte  her  to  aspire;  pow- 
erfully insinuating,  that  to  this  splendid  system 
chastity  does  not  necessarily  belong :  thus  cor- 
rupting tJie  judgment,  and  bewildering  the  un- 
derstanding, as  the  most  effectual  way  to  in- 
flame  the  imagination  and  deprave  the  heart. 
The  rare  mischief  of  this  author,  consiste  in  his 
power  of  seducing  by  falsehood  those  who  bve 
truth,  but  whose  minds  are  still  wavering,  and 
whose  principles  are  not  yet  formed.  He  allures 
the  warm-hearted  to  embrace  vice,  not  becanse 
they  prefer  vice,  but  because  he  gives  to  vice  so 
natural  an  air  of  virtue  :  and  ardent  and  enthu- 
elastic  youth,  too  confidently  trusting  in  their 
integrity  and  in  their  teacher,  will  be  undone, 
while  they  fancy  they  are  indulging  in  the  no- 
blest feeling  of  their  nature.  Many  authors 
will  more  mfallibly  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
loose  and  ill-disposed  :  hot  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  net  of  such  exquisite  art,  and  inextrica- 
ble workmanship,  spread  to  entengle  innocence, 
and  ensnare  inexperience,  as  the  writings  of 
Rousseau ;  and,  unhappily,  the  victim  does  not 
even  struggle  in  the  toils,  because  part  of  the 
delusion  consiste  in  his  imagining  that  he  is  set 
at  liberty. 

Some  of  our  recent  popular  publications  have 
adopted  and  enlarged  all  the  mischiefs  of  this 
school ;  and  the  principal  evil  arising  from  them 
is,  that  the  virtues  they  exhibit  are  almost  more 
dangerous  than  the  vices.  The  chief  materials 
out  of  which  these  delusive  systems  are  framed, 
are  characters  who  practice  superfluous  acte  of 
generosity,  while  they  are  trampling  on  obvious 
and  commanded  duties,  who  combine  inflated 
sentimente  of  honour  with  actions  the  most  fla- 
g-itious ;  a  high  tone  of  self-confidence,  whh  a 
perpetual  neglect  of  self-denial ;  pathetic  apos- 
trophes  to  the  passions,  but  no  attempt  to  resist 
them.  They  teach  that  chastity  is  only  indi- 
vidnal  attachment ;  that  no  duty  existe  which 
is  not  prompted  by  feeling ;  that  impulse  is  the 


main-spring  of  yirtooaa  actions,  while  laws  and 
religion  are  only  unjust  restrainte ;  the  former 
imposed  by  arbitrary  men,  the  latter  by  the  ab* 
surd  prejudices  of  timorous  and'  unenlirhtened 
conscience.  Alas !  they  do  not  know  Uiat  the 
best  creature  of  impulse  that  ever  lived,  is  but  a 
wayward,  unfixed,  unprincipled  being !  That 
the  best  natural  man  requires  a  curb ;  and  needs 
that  balance  to  the  affections  which  Christianity 
a>>ne  can  furnish,  and  without  which  benevolent 
{  ^nsities  are  no  security  to  virtue.  And 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  in  spite  of  the 
monopoly  of  benevolence  to  which  the  new  phi- 
losopby  lays  claim,  that  the  human  duties  of  the 
second  table  have  never  once  been  well  perform 
ed  by  any  of  the  rejectors  of  that  previous  por- 
tion of  the  decalogue  which  enjoins  duty  to  God, 

In  some  of  the  most  splendid  of  these  charao* 
ters  compassion  is  erected  into  the  throne  of 
justice,  and  justice  degraded  into  the  rank  of 
plebian  virtues.  It  is  considered  as  a  noble  ex' 
emplification  of  sentiment  that  creditors  should 
be  defrauded,  while  the  money  due  to  them  is 
lavished  in  dazzling  acte  of  charity  to  some  ob- 
ject that  affecte  the  senses ;  which  paroxysms 
of  charity  are  made  the  sponge  of  every  sin,  and 
the  substitute  of  every  virtue  :  the  whole  indi- 
rectly tending  to  intimate  how  very  benevolent 
people  are  v>ho  are  not  Chrittiant,  From  many 
of  these  compositions,  indeed,  Christianity  is 
systematicaHy,  and  always  virtually^  excluded  ; 
for  the  law,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  gospel, 
can  make  no  part  of  a  scheme  in  which  this 
world  is  looked  upon  as  all  in  all ;  in  which 
want  and  misery  are  considered  as  evils  arising 
solely  from  the  defecte  of  human  governments^ 
and  not  as  making  part  of  the  dispensations  of 
Grod ;  in  which  poverty  is  represented  as  merely 
a  political  evil,  and  the  restrainte  which  tend  to 
keep  the  poor  honest,  are  painted  as  the  most 
flagrant  injustice.  The  Gospel  can  make  no- 
part  of  a  system  in  which  the  absurd  Jdea  of 
perfectibility  is  considered  as  applicable  to  fallen, 
creatures ;  m  which  the  chimerical  project  of 
consummate  earthly  happiness,  (founded  on  the 
mad  pretence  of  loving  the  poor  better  than  God 
loves  them)  would  defeat  the  divine  plan,  which 
meant  this  world  for  a  scene  of  discipline,  not 
of  remuneration.  The  Gospel  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  a  system  in  which  sin  is  reduced  to 
a  little  human  imperfection,,  and  Old  Baily 
crimes  are  seflened  down  to  a  few  engaging 
weaknesses ;  and  in  which  the  turpitude  of  aU 
the  vices  a  man  himself  commits,  is  done  away 
by  his  candour  in  tolerating  ail  the  vices  com* 
mitted  by  others.* 

But  the  part  of  the  system  the  most  fatal  to 
that  class  whom  J  am  addressinff  is,  that  even 
in  those  works  which  do  not  go  all  the  length  of 
treating  marriage  as  an  unjust  infringement  on 
liberty,  and  a  tyrannical  deduction  from  gene- 
ral happiness;  yet  it  commonly  happens  that 

•  Xt  is  to  be  lamented  that  some,  even  of  thom  more 
viftuoas  novel  writers,  who  Mend  to  eApouw  the  eatise- 
of  religion,  yet  exhibit  such  fklse  views  of  it.  I  have 
lately  seen  o  work  of  some  merit  in  thia  way,  which  was 
meritoriously  desirned  .to  expose  the  impieties  of  tlie 
new  philosophy.  But  the  writer  hetrayeil  his  own  im- 
perfcct  knowledge  of  the  Christianity  he  was  deftndinf, 
by  nmkrn<c  his  hero,  whom  he  propossd  as  a  pattern^ 
Jigkt  ada    t 
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Hm  hwo  or  heroine,  who  hai  purtioiilarlj  Tiola- 
ted  the  letter  of  the  eeTonth  commandment,  and 
eontinuee  to  lire  in  the  allowed  violation  of  its 
apirit,  ia  painted  as  so  amiable,  and  so  benevO' 
lent,  eo  tender  or  lo  brave;  and  the  temntation 
ia  represented  as  so  irreaittibU,  (for  all  these 
philosophers  are  fatalists)  the  predominant  and 
eherished  sin  is  so  filtered  and  defected  of  its 
pollutions,  and  is  so  sheltered  and  sarroanded, 
and  relieved  with  shiningr  qualities,  that  the  in- 
nooent  and  impressible  young  reader  is  bronght 
to  lose  all  horror  of  the  awful  crime  in  question, 
in  the  complacency  she  feels  for  the  engaging 
Tirtoes  of  the  crimmal- 

There  is  another  object  to  which  I  would  di- 
rect  the  exertion  of  that  power  of  female  influ^ 
ence  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Those  ladies 
who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  loudly  called 
upon  to  act  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  taste, 
as  vrell  as  of  the  public  virtue.  Tbey.are  called 
upon,  therefore,  to  oppose  with  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence,  the  irruption  of  those  swarms 
of  publications  now  daily  issuing  from  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  which,  like  tbeir  ravaging  pre- 
decessors of  the  darker  ages,  thopgh  with  far 
other  and  more  fatal  arms,  are  overrunning  ci- 
vilized society.  Those  readers,  whose  purer 
taste  has  been  formed  on  the  correct  models  of 
the  old  classic  school,  see  with  indignation  and 
astonishment  the  Huns  and  Vandals  once  more 
overpowering  the  Greekp  and  Romans.  They 
behold  our  minds,  with  a  retrograde  but  rapid 
motion,  hurried  back  to  the  reign  of  *  chaoe  and 
old  night,*  by  distorted  and  unprincipled  compo- 
sitions, which,  in  spite  of  strong  flashes  of  geni- 
us, unite  the  taste  of  the  Goths  with  the  morals 
of  Bagshot  ;* 

GorgoiM  ^nd  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire ! 
These  compositions  terrify  the  weak,  and  amaze 
and  enchant  the  idle ;  while  they  disgust  the 
discerning,  by  wild  and  misshapen  superstitions, 
in  which,  with  that  eonsisteney  which  forms  so 
striking  a  feature  of  the  new  philosophy,  those 
who  most  earnestly  deny  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  are  most  eager  to  mtrodace  the  machinery 
of  ghosts. 

The  writings  of  the  French  infidels  were  some 
vears  ago  circulated  in  England  with  uncommon 
industry,  and  with  some  efiect :  but  the  plain 
sense  and  good  principles  of  the  far  greater  part 
of  our  countrymen,  resisted  the  attack,  and  rose 
superior  to  the  trial.  Of  the  doctrines  and  prin- 
ciples here  alluded  to,  the  dreadful  consequen- 
ces, not  only  in  the  unhappy  country  where  they 
originated,  and  were  almost  universally  adopted, 
but  in  every  part  of  Europe  where  they  have 
been  received,  have  been  such  as  to  serve  as  a 
beacon  to  surrounding  nations,  if  any  warning 
can  preserve  them  from  destruction.  In  this 
country  the  subject  is  now  so  well  understood, 
that  every  thing  which  issues  from  the  French 
press  is  received  with  jealousy ;  and  a  work,  on 
the  first  appearance  of  its  exhibiting  the  doc- 
trines of  Voltaire  and  his  associates,  is  rejected 
with  indignation. 

*  Ttie  newspaperi  snnonnce  that  dehiller's  trafody  of 
bhc  Robbers,  which  inflamed  the  youns  nobility  of  Ger- 
many to  enliat  thcmnelveii  into  a  baoa  of  highwaymen 
to  rob  in  the  foresta  of  Bohemia,  ia  now  acting  in  £n> 
gtaud  by  persons  of  quality.' 


But  let  us  not  on  account  of  this  victory  re- 
pose in  confident  security.  The  modern  apos- 
ties  of  infidelity  and  immorality,  little  less  inde- 
fatigable in  dispersing  their  pernicious  doctrines 
than  the  first  apostles  were  in  propagating  Gos- 
pel truths,  have  indeed  changed  their  weapons, 
but  they  have  by  no  means  desisted  from  the 
attack.  To  destroy  the  principles  of  Christiani- 
ty  in  this  island,  appears  at  the  present  moment 
to  be  their  grand  aim.  Deprived  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  French  press,  they  are  now  attempt- 
ing to  attain  their  object  under  the  close  and 
more  artificial  veil  of  German  literature.  Con 
scions  that  religion  and  morals  will  stand  or  fall 
together,  their  attacks  are  sometimes  levelled 
against  the  one,  and  sometimes  against  the  other. 
With  strong  occasional  professions  of  general 
attachment  to  both  of  these,  they  endeavour  to 
intsrest  the  feelings  of  the  reader,  sometimes  in 
favour  of  some  one  particular  vice,  at  other  times 
on  the  subject  of  some  one  objection  to  revealed 
religion.  Poetry  as  well  as  prose,  romance  as 
well  as  history,  writings  on  philosophical  as  well 
as  on  political  subjects,  have  thus  been  employ- 
ed to  instil  the  principles  of  iUuminitm^  while 
incredible  pains  have  been  taken  to  obtain  able 
translations  ot  every  book  which  was  supposed 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  corrupting  the  heart  or  mis- 
leading the  understanding.  In  many  of  these 
translaticms,  certain  bolder  passages,  which, 
though  well  received  in  Germany,  would  have 
excited  disgust  in  England,  are  whoUy  omitted, 
in  order  that  the  mind  may  be  more  certainly, 
though  more  slowly,  prepared  for  the  full  efiect 
of  the  same  poison  to  be  administered  in  a  strong- 
er degree  at  another  period. 

liCt  not  those  to  whom  these  pages  are  ad- 
dressed  deceive  themselves,  by  supposing  this 
to  be  a  fable ;  and  let  them  inquire  most  seri- 
ously  whether  I  speak  troth,  in  asserting  that 
the  attacks  of  infidelity  in  Great  Britain  are  at 
this  moment  principally  directed  ai;ainst  the  fe- 
male  breast.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  wo. 
men  in  civil  society,  conscious  of  the  efiect 
which  female  infidelity  produced  in  France, 
they  attribute  the  ill  success  of  their  attempts  in 
this  country  to  their  having  been  hitherto  chiefly 
addressed  to  the  male  sex.  They  are  now  sedu- 
lously labouring  to  destroy  the  religious  princi- 
ples of  women,  and  in  too  many  instances  have 
fatally  succeeded.  For  this  purpose,  not  only 
novels  and  romances  have  been  made  the  vehu 
cles  of  vice  and  infidelity,  but  the  same  allure* 
ment  has  been  held  out  to  the  women  of  our 
country,  which  was  employed  by  the  first  phi- 
losophists  to  the  first  sinner — Knowledge.  Lis- 
ten to  the  precepts  of  the  new  German  enlight- 
eners,  and  you  need  no  longer  remain  in  that 
situation  in  which  Providence  has  placed  you  t 
Follow  their  example,  and  you  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  indulge  in  all  those  grratifications  which 
custom,  and  not  religion  Inis  tolerated  in  the 
male  sex. 

liOt  us  jealously  watch  every  deepening  shade 
in  the  change  of  manners ;  let  us  mark  every 
step,  however  inconsiderable,  whose  tendency  is 
downwards.  Corruption  is  neither  stationary 
nor  retrograde ;  and  to  have  departed  from  mo- 
desty, simplicity,  and  truth,  is  already  to  have 
made  a  progress.    It  is  not  only  awfully  true. 


sao 
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that  since  the  new  principle*  have  been  afloat, 
toomen  have  been  too  eagerly  inquiutive  ailer 
these  Dioustrous  compoeitions ;  but  it  is  true 
also,  that  with  a  new  and  offensive  renunciation 
of  their  native  delicacy,  many  women  of  eharae- 
ter  li.ake  little  hesitation  in  avowing  theii*  fami- 
liarity with  works  abounding  with  principles, 
sentiments,  and  descriptions,  *  which  should  not 
be  so  much  as  named  among  them,  hy  allow- 
ing their  minds  to  come  in  contact  with  such 
contsgious  matter,  they  are  irrecoverably  taint- 
ing them  ;  and  by  acknowledging  that  they  are 
actually  conversant  with  such  corruptions  (with 
whatever  reprobation  of  the  author  they  may 
qualify  their  perusal  of  the  book)  they  aiie  exci- 
ting in  others  a  most  mischievous  curiosity  for 
the  same  unhallowed  gratification.  Thus  they 
are  daily  diminishing  in  the  young  and  timid 
those  wholesome  scruples,  by  which,  when  a  ten- 
der conscience  ceases  to  be  intrenched,  all  the 
subsequent  stages  of  ruin  are  gradually  facili- 
tated. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  German 
toriiingg  ;  but  because  there  are  multitudes  who 
seldom  read,  equal  jiains  have  been  taken  to 
promote  the  same  object  through  the  medium 
of  the  stage  :  and  this  weapon  is,  of  all  others, 
that  against  which  it  is,  at  the  present  moment, 
the  most  important  to  warn  the  more  inconsi. 
derate  of  my  countrywomen. 

As  a  specimen  of  tlie  Gorman  drama,  it  may 
not  be  unseasonable  to  offer  a  lew  remarks  on 
the  admired  play  of  the  Stranger.  In  this  piece 
the  character  of  an  adu/lress,  which,  in  all  peri- 
ods of  the  world,  ailcient  as  well  as  modern,  in 
all  countries,  heathen  as  well  as  christian,  has 
hitherto  been  held  in  detestation,  and  has  never 
been  introduced  but  to  be  reprobated,  is  for  the 
first  time  presented  to  our  view  in  the  most 
pleasing  and  fascinating  colours.  The  hermne 
is  a  woman  who  forsook  a  husband  the  most 
affectionate  and  the  most  amiable,  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  a  criminal  commerce  with  her 
seducer.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime,  she 
buries  herself  in  retirement. — ^The  talents  of  the 
poet  during  the  whole  piece  are  exerted  in  at- 
tempting to  render  this  woman  the  object  not 
only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  audience.  The 
injured  husband,  convinced  of  his  wife's  repent- 
ance, forms  a  resolution  which  every  man  of 
true  feeling  and  christian  piety  will  probably  sp- 
prove.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises 
her  through  life,  his  advice,  protection  and  for- 
tune, together  with  every  thing  which  can  alle- 
viate the  misery  of  her  condition,  but  refuses  to 
replace  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife !  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  for  the  German  author.  His 
efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  oonsr- 
der  the  hosband  as  an  unrelenting  savage,  while 
they  are  led  by  the  art  of  the  poet  anxiously  to 
wish  to  see  an  adultress  restored  to  that  rank  of 
women  who  have  not  violated  the  most  solemn 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  dis- 
obeyed  one  of  the  most  positive  laws  which  has 
been  enjoined  by  God. 

About  the  same  time  that  this  first  attempt  at 
representing  an  adultress  in  an  exemplary  litfht 
was  made  by  a  German  dramatist,  which  forms 


an  era  in  manners,  a  direet  vindieation  of  adat 
tery  was  for  the  first  time  attempted  by  a  leomstM 
a  professed  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  German 
suicide  Werter.  Tlie  female  WerUr^  as  she  is 
styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  en- 
titled, *  The  Wrongs  of  Women,'  that  adultery 
is  justifiable,  ajid  that  the  restrictions  placed  on 
it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute  one  of  the 
Wrongo  of  Women. 

This  leads  roe  to  dwell  a  little  longer  on  this 
most  destructive  class  in  the  whole  wide  range 
of  modern  corrupters,  who  effect  the  most  des. 
perate  work  of  the  passions  without  so  much  as 
pretending  to  urge  their  violence,  in  extenuation 
of  the  guilt  of  indulging  them.  They  solicit 
this  very  indulgence  with  a  sort  of  cold  blooded 
speculation,  and  invite  the  reader  to  the  most 
unbounded  gratifications,  with  all  the  saturnine 
noolnesrf  of  a  geometrical  calculation.  Theirs 
is  an  iniquity  rather  of  phlegm  than  of  spirit : 
and  in  the  pestilent  atmosphere  they  raise  about 
them,  as  in  the  infernal  climate  described  by 
Milton — 

The  parching  air* 
Burns  ft-ore,  and  trtMi  perforins  th'  effects  of  fire. 

This  cool,  calculating,  intellectual  wickedness 
ests  out  the  very  heart  and  core  of  virtue,  and 
like  a  deadly  mildew-  blights  and  shrivels  the 
blooming  promise  of  the  human  spring.  Its  be« 
numbing  touch  communicates  a  torpid  sluggish- 
ness which  paralyses  the  soul.  It  descants  on 
depravity  as  gravely,  and  details  its  grossest  acts 
as  frigidly  as  if  its  object  were  to  May  the  tu- 
mult of  the  passions,  while  it  is  letting  them 
loose  on  mankind,  by  *  plucking  off  the  muzzle 
of  present  restraint  and  future  accountableness.' 
The  system  is  a  dire  infusion,  compounded  of 
bold  impiety,  brutish  sensuality,  and  exquiaite 
folly,  which  creeping  fatally  about  the  heart, 
checks  the  moral  circulation,  and  totally  stops 
the  pulse  of  goodness  by  the  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle :  thus  not  only  choking  the  stream 
of  actual  virtue,  but  drying  up  the  very  fountain 
of  future  remorse  and  remote  repentance. 

The  ravages  which  some  of  the  old  offenders 
against  purity  made  in  the  youthful  heart,  by 
the  exercise  of  fervid  bat  licentious  imagination 
on  the  passions,  resembled  the  mischief  effected 
by  fioods,  cataracts,  and  volcanos.  The  desola* 
tion  indeed  was  terrible,  and  the  ruin  was  tre- 
mendous ;  yet  it  was  a  train  which  did  not  in^ 
fallibly  preclude  the  possibility  of  recovery.  The 
country,  though  deluged,  and  devastated,  was 
not  utterly  put  beyond  the  power  of  restoration. 
The  harvests  indeed  were  destroyed,  and  all  was 
wide  sterility.  But  though  the  crops  were  lost, 
the  aeeda  of  vegetation  were  not  absolutely  era- 
dicated ;  BO  that,  after  a  long  and  barren  blank, 
fertility  might  finally  return. 

But  the  heart  once  infected  with  this  newly 
medicated  venom,  subtile  though  sluggish  in  its 
operation,  resembles  what  travellers  relate  of 
that  blasted  spot  the  dead  sea,  where  thofse  de- 
voted cities  once  stood,  which  for  their  pollutions 
were  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven-  It  continues 
a  stagnant  lake  of  putrify  ing  waters.    No  whole- 

•  *  Wh^n  th«  north  wind  binweth  it  devoiireth  the 
mountains,  and  tnirn^th  the  wildcrnen,  and  consumetli 
the  grsM  an  tire  V  Eccles.  xl.  SO. 
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aome  Utde  ever  more  shooU  up ;  the  air  is  ao 
tainted  that  no  living  thing  subsists  within  its 
influence.  Near  the  sulphureous  pool  the  very 
principle  of  being  is  annihilated.  All  is  death. 

Death,  unrepealable,  eternal  death  I 

But  let  us  take  oomfbrt.  These  projects  are 
not  yet  generally  realiied.  These  atrocious 
principles  are  not  yet  adopted  into  oommon 
practice.  Though  corruption  seems  with  a 
confluent  tide  to  be  pouring  in  upon  us  flrom 
every  quarter,  yet  there  is  still  left  among  us  a 
discriminating  judgment  Clear  and  strongly 
marked  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong 
still  subsist  While  we  continue  to  cherish  this 
sanity  of  mind,  the  case  is  not  desperate. 
Though  that  crime,  the  growth  of  which  al- 
ways exhibits  the  roost  irrefragable  proof  of  the 
dissoluteness  of  public  manners ;  though  that 
erime,  which  cuts  up  order  and  virtue  by  the 
roots,  and  violates  the  sanctity  of  vows,  is  aw- 
fully inereasing, 

*'nil  senates  seem, 
For  parpoies  of  empire  Item  convened 
Than  to  release  the  aduirraes  lh>ni  her  bonds : 

yet,  thanks  to  the  surviving  efficacy  of  a  holy 
religion,  to  the  operation  of  virtuous  laws,  and 
to  the  energy  and  unshaken  integrity  with 
which  these  laws  are  now  administered ;  and, 
most  of  all,  perhaps,  to  a  standard  of  morals 
which  continues  in  foroe,  when  the  principles 
which  sanctioned  it  are  no  more ;  this  crime,  in 
the  female  sex  at  least,  is  still  held  in  just  ab- 
horrence. If  it  be  practised,  it  is  not  honoura- 
ble ;  if  it  be  committed,  it  is  not  justified ;  we 
do  not  yet  aflect  to  palliate  its  turpitude  ;  as  yet 
it  hides  its  abhorred  head  in  lurking  privacy  ; 
and  reprobation  hitherto  follows  its  publicity. 

But  on  your  exerting  year  influence,  with 
just  application  and  increasing  energy,  may  in 
no  small  degree,  depend  whether  this  corruption 
shall  still  continue  to  be  resisted.  For  the  abhor- 
rence of  a  practice  will  too  probably  diminish,  of 
which  the  theory  is  perused  with  enthusiasm. 
From  admiring  to  adopting,  the  step  is  short,  and 
the  progress  rapid  ;  and  it  is  in  the  moral  as  in 
the  natural  world ;  the  motion,  in  the  case  of 
minds  as  well  as  of  bodies,  is  accelerated  as  they 
approach  the  oentre  to  which  they  are  tending. 

O  ye  to  whom  this  address  is  particularly  di- 
rected !  an  awful  charge  is,  in  this  instance, 
committed  to  your  hands }  as  you  discharge  it 
or  shrink  from  it,  you  promote  or  injure  the  ho- 
nour of  your  daughters  and  the  happiness  of 
^our  sons,  of  both  of  which  you  are  the  deposi- 
tories.  And,  while  you  resolutely  persevere  in 
making  a  stand  against  the  encroachments  of 
this  crime,  sufl'er  not  your  flrmness  to  be  shaken 
by  that  aflectation  of  charity,  which  is  growing 
Into  a  genera]  substitute  for  prinoiple^  Abuse 
not  so  noble  a  quality  as  Christian  candour,  by 
misemploying  it  in  Instances  to  which  it  does 
not  apply.  Pity  the  wretched  woman  you  dare 
not  countenance ;  and  Mess  Him  who  ma  'made 
yon  to  differ.*  If  unhappily  she  be  your  rela- 
tion or  firiend,  anxiously  watch  for  the  period 
when  she  shall  .be  deserted  by  her  betrayer*, 
and  see  if,  by  your  Christian  offiesM,  sits  can  be 
snatched  from  a  perpetuity  of  vice.     Ait  Hi 
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thiottgh  the  Divine  blessing  on  your  patient  eii» 
deavours,  she  should  ever  be  awakened  to  re- 
murse,  be  not  anxious  to  restore  the  forlorn  peni» 
tent  to  that  society  against  whose  laws  she  has 
so  grievously  offended;  and  remember  that  het 
soliciting  such  a  restoration,  fhmisbes  bat  too 
plain  a  proof  that  she  is  not  the  penitent  yottf 
partiality  would  believe  i  sinoe  penitence  ii 
more  anxious  to  make  its  peace  with  heaven 
than  with  the  world.  Joyfully  would  a  truly 
contrite  spirit  commute  an  earthly  Sot  an  ever* 
lasting  reprobation!  To  restore  a  cHminal  to 
public  society,  is  perhaps  to  tempt  her  to  repeat 
her  crime,  or  to  deaden  her  repentanoe  for  bat* 
ing  committed  it,  as  well  as  to  insult  and  to  in* 
jure  that  society ;  while  to  restore  a  strayed  soul 
to  God  will  add  lustre  to  your  Christian  charao* 
ter,  and  brighten  your  eternal  crown* 

In  the  mean  time,  there  are  other  evils,  ultl- 
mately  perhaps  tending  to  this,  into  which  wd 
are  fallinsf,  through  that  sort  of  fashionable  can- 
dour, which,  as  was  hlnttfd  above,  is  among  tile 
mischievous  characteristies  of  the  present  day  f 
of  which  period  perhaps  it  is  not  the  smallest 
evil,  that  vices  are  made  to  look  so  like  virtues, 
and  are  so  assimilated  to  them,  that  it  requiree 
watchfulness  and  judgment  sufficient  to  analyM 
and  discriminate.  There  are  certain  women  of 
good  fashion  who  praotice  irregularities  not  (Soft< 
sistent  with  the  strictness  of  vtrtoe  i  while  theif 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  wofld  make 
them  at  the  same  time  keenly  alive  to  the  valufl 
of  reputation.    They  want  to  retain  their  indul- 

gences,  without  gnhe  forfeiting  their  credit) 
ut  finding  their  fame  fast  declining,  they  dlii^, 
by  flattery  and  marked  attentions,  to  a  few  per- 
sons of  more  than  ordinary  character ;  and  thus, 
till  they  are  driven  to  let  go  their  hold,  continue 
to  prop  a  falling  fame* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  Dot  Wantbig  wtf» 
men  of  distinction  of  very  correct  general  con<< 
duct,  and  of  no  ordinary  sense  and  virtue,  who 
oonflding  with  a  high  mind  on  what  they  too 
confidently  call  the  integrity  of  their  oion  heartof 
anxious  to  deserve  a  good  fame  on  the  one  hand^ 
bv  a  life  free  from  reproaeh,  yet  secretly  too  de^ 
sirous  on  the  other  of  seourinff  a  worldly  aad 
ftshionable  reptftatlon ;  while  tneir  general  as^ 
sociates  are  persons  of  hdnoor,  and  their  generai 
resort  places  of  safety  \  jei  allow  tbemseff tt  itf 
be  ooeasionally  present  at  the  midnight  ofgied 
of  revelry  and  gaming,  in  houses  of  no  honour- 
able estimation ;  and  thus  help  to  keep  op  oba« 
ractersi  which  without  their  sustaining  handi 
would  sink  to  their  just  level  of  contempt  and 
reprobation.  While  they  are  holding  ottt  this 
plank  to  a  drowning  reputatfouf  rather,  it  is  Ctf 
to  be  fbared^  showing  their  own  strengih  than 
assisting  another's  weakness,  they  valne  them- 
selves, perhaps,  on  not  partaking  of  the  worse 
parts  of  the  amusements  which  may  be  carry* 
mg  on ;  but  they  sanction  them  by  their  pre* 
senoe ;  they  kud  their  countenanoe  to  canup* 
tions  they  should  abhor,  and  their  eiampfe  ta 
the  young  and  ineiperj^nced,  dvHo  are  looking 
about  for  some  such  sanction  to  justify  them  m 
that  to  which  they  were  before  incaned,  but 
were  too  timid  to  fiavie  ventured  apoo  without 
(he  protection  of  sdch  unsullied  names.  Thus 
dMM  respectable  eharactefSf  without  leokinf  la 
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the  genital  consequences  of  their  indiscretion, 
are  thougrhtlessly  employed  in  breaking  down, 
as  it  were,  the  broad  fence  which  should  ever 
separate  two  very  different  sorts  of  society, 
and  are  becouHng  a  kind  of  unnatural  link  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue. 

There  is  a  gross  deception  which  even  per- 
sons of  reputation  practise  on  themselves.  They 
loudly  condemn  vice  and  irregnlarity  as  an  ab- 
stract principle,  nay,  they  stigmatise  them  in 
persons  of  an  opposite  party,  or  in  those  from 
whom  they  themselves  have  no  prospect  of  per- 
i0onal  advantage  or  amusement,  and  in  whom 
therefore  they  have  no  particular  interest  to  to- 
lerate  evil.  But  the  same  disorders  are  viewed 
without  abhorrence  when  practised  by  those 
who  in  any  way  minister  to  their  pleasures.  Re- 
fined entertainments,  luxurious  decorations,  se. 
lect  music ;  whatever  furnishes  any  delight  rare 
and  exquisite  to  the  sense,  these  soften  the  se- 
verity of  criticism ;  these  palliate  sins ;  these 
varnish  over  the  flaws  of  a  broken  character,  and 
extort  not  pardon  merely  but  justification,  coun- 
tenance, intimacy  !  The  more  respectable  will 
not,  perhaps,  go  all  the  length  of  vindicating  tiie 
disreputable  vice,  but  they  affect  to  disbelieve  its 
existence  in  the  individual  instance ;  or,  failing 
in  this,  they  will  bury  its  acknowledged  turpi- 
tude  in  the  seducing  qualities  of  the  agreeable 
delinquent.  Talents  of  every  kind  are  consider- 
ed as  a  commutation  for  a  few  vices ;  and  such 
talents  are  made  a  passport  to  introduce  into 
honourable  society,  characters  whom  their  pro- 
fligacy ought  to  exclude  from  it 

out  the  great  object  to  which  vou,  who  are  or 
may  be  mothers,  are  more  especially  called,  is 
the  education  of  your  children.  If  we  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  use  of  influence  in  the  case  of 
those  over  whom  we  have  no  immediate  control, 
in  the  case  of  our  children  we  are  responsible 
for  the  exercise  of  acknowledged  power';  a 
power  wide  in  its  extent,  indefinite  in  its  effects, 
and  inestimable  in  its  importance.  On  you  de- 
pend in  no  small  degree  the  principles  of  the 
whole  rising  generation.  To  your  direction  the 
daughters  are  almost  exclusively  committed; 
and  until  a  certain  age,  to  you  also  is  consigned 
the  mighty  privilege  of  forming  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  your  infant  sons.  To  you  is  made  over 
the  awfully  important  trust  of  infusing  the  first 
principles  ofpiety  into  the  tender  minds  of  those 
who  may  be  one  day  called  to  instruct,  not  fa- 
milies merely,  but  districts ;  to  influence,  not 
individuals,  but  senates.  Your  private  exertions 
may  at  this  moment  be  contributing  to  the  fu- 
ture happiness,  your  domestic  neglect,  to  the 
Aiture  ruin  of  your  country.  And  may  you  never 
fbr^et,  in  this  your  early  instruction  of  your  off*, 
spring,  nor  they,  in  their  future  application  of 
it,  that  religion  is  the  only  sure  ground  of  me- 
rals ;  that  private  principle  is  the  only  solid  ba- 
sis  of  public  virtue.  O  think  that  they  both  may 
be  fixed  or  forfeited  for  ever  according  to  the 
use  yoa  are  now  making  of  that  power  which 
God  has  delegated  to  you,  and  of  which  he  will 
demand  a  strict  account.  By  hh  blessing  on 
Tour  pious  labours  may  both  son  ^^  iaughters 
nereafler  *  arise  and  call  'yoti  blest»o«i.*  And  in 
the  great  day  of  general  account,  may  every 
Christian  mother   bo  enabled  through  divine- 


grace  to  say,  with  humble  confidence,  to  her 
MakeV  and  Redeemer,  *  Behold  the  children 
whom  thou  hast  given  me  !* 

Christianity,  driven  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  has  atill,  blessed  be  God  !  a  *  strong  hold* 
in  this  country.  And  though  it  be  the  special 
duty  of  the  appointed  *  watchman  nou)  that  he 
seeth  the  sword  come  upon  the  land,  to  blow 
the  trumpet  and  warn  the  peopb,  which  if  be 
neglect  to  do,  their  blood  shall  be  required  of  the 
watchman^s  hand  :**  yet,  in  this  sacred  garri- 
son, impregnable  but  by  neglect,  you  too  have  an 
awful  post,  that  of  arming  the  minds  oT  the 
rising  race  with  the  *  shield  of  faith,  whereby 
they  shall  be  able  to  quench  the  fiery  d&rts  of 
the  wicked  ;*  *  that  of  girding  them  with  that 
sword  o£  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.* 
Let  that  very  period  which  is  desecrated  in  a 
neighbouring  country,  by  a  formal  renunciation 
of  religion,  be  solemnly  marked  by  you  to  pur- 
poses diametrically  oppmito.  Let  that  disho- 
noured esra  in  which  they  avowed  their  resolu- 
tion to  exclude  Christianity  from  the  national 
education,  be  the  precise  moment  seized  upon 
by  YOU  for  its  more  sedulous  inculcation.  And 
while  their  children  are  systematically  trained 
to  live  without  God  in  the  world,*  let  Youas, 
with  a  mors  decided  emphasis,  be  consecrated 
to  promote  his  glory  in  it. 

If  you  neglect  this  your  bounden  duty,  you 
will  have  eflTeotivilly  contributed  to  expel  Chris- 
tianity  from  her  last  citadel.  And  remember, 
that  the  dignity  of  the  work  to  which  yoa  are 
called,  '}»  no  less  than  that  of  *  preserving  the 
arfbof  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  XL 

On  the  education  of  women. — lite  prevailing  sys. 
tern  tends  to  establish  the  errors  which  it  ought 
to  correct, — Dangers  arising  from  an  exces- 
sive cultivation  vf  the  arts. 

It  is  far  from  being  the  object  of  this  slight 
work  to  olFor  a  regular  plan  of  female  education, 
a  task  which  has  been  often  more  pioperly  as- 
sumed by  far  abler  writers ;  but  it  is  intended 
rather  to  suggest  a  few  remar!vSon  tlie  reigning 
mode,  which  though  it  has  had  many  panegy- 
rists, appears  to  be  defective,  not  only  in  certain 
particulars,  but  as  a  general  system.  There  are 
indeed  numberless  honourable  exceptions  to  an 
observation  which  will  be  thought  severe ;  yet 
the  author  would  ask,  whether  it  be  not  the  r 
tural  tendency  of  the  prevailing  and  popu 
mode  to  excite  and  promote  those  very  ev 
which  it  ought  to  be  the  main  end  and  objec< 
of  christian  instruction  to  remove  7  whether  th 
reigning  system  does  not  tend  to  weaken  the 
principles  it  ought  to  strengthen,  and  to  dissolve 
the  heart  it  should  fortify  7  whojihtcr,  instead  of 
directing  the  grand  and  important  engine  of 
education  to  attack  and  destroy  voriity^  selfish- 
ness,  and  inconsideration^  that  triple  alliance  in 
strict  and  constant  league  against  female  virtue; 
the   combined  powers  of  instruction   are   not 
sedulously   confederated    in    confirming    their 
strengtli  and  establishing  iheii  empire? 
*  HKekitil.  xx-tiii.  G. 
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If  indeed  tho  materitd  8ul>stanc8  ;  if  the  body 
and  limbs,  with  the  organs  and  eenses,  be  really 
the  more  valuable  objects  of  attention,  then  there 
18  little  room  for  animadversion  and  improve- 
ment :  but  if  the  immaterial  and  immortal  mind ; 
if  the  heart,  *  out  of  which  are  the  issues  of  life,* 
be  the  main  concern  ;  if  the  great  business  of 
education  be  to  implant  right  ideas,  to  commu- 
nicate useful  knowledge,  to  form  a  taste  and  a 
sound  judgment^  to  resist  evil  propensities,  and 
above  all  to  seize  the  favourable  season  for  in- 
fusing principles  and  confirming  habits ;  if 
education  be  a  school  to  fit  us  for  life,  and  lifb 
be  a  school  to  At  us  for  eternity  ;  if  such,  I  re- 
peat it,  be  the  chief  work  and  grand  ends  of 
education,  it  may  then  be  worth  enquiring  how 
far  these  ends  are  likely  to  be  effected  by  the 
prevailing  system. 

Is  it  not  a  fundamental  error  to  consider  chil- 
dren as  innocent  beings,  whose  little  weaknesses 
may  perhaps  want  some  correction,  rather  than 
as  beings  who  bring  into  the  world  a  corrupt 
nature  and  evil  dispositions,  which  it  should  be 
the  great  end  of  education  to  rectify  7  This 
appears  to  be  such  a  foundation-truth,  that  if  I 
were  asked  what  quality  is  most  important  in  an 
instructor  of  youth,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  re- 
ply, such  a  strong  impression  cf  the  corruption 
of  our  nature^  as  should  insure  a  disposition  to 
counteract  it ;  together  with  such  a  deep  view 
end  thorough  knowledge  of  Ifte  human  hearty 
as  should  be  necessary  for  developing  and'  con- 
trolling its  most  secret  and  complicated  workings. 
And  let  us  remember  that  to  know  the  worlds  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  know  its  local  manners, 
temporary  usages  and  evanescent  fashions,  is 
not  to  knsw  human  nature  :  and  that  where  this 
prime  knowledge  is  wanting,  those  natural  evils 
which  ought  to  be  counteracted  will  be  fostered. 

Vanity,  for  instance,  is  reckoned  among  the 
Hght  and  venial  errors  of  youth ;  nay,  so  far 
from  being  treated  as  a  dangerous  enemy,  it  is 
often  called  in  as  an  auxiliary.  At  worst,  it  is 
considered  as  a  harmless  weakness,  which  sub> 
tracts  little  from  the  value  of  a  character  ;  as  a 
natural  effervescence,  which  will  subside  of  it- 
self, when  the  first  ferment  of  the  youthful  pas- 
sions shall  have  done  working.  But  those  per- 
sons know  liUle«f  the  conformation  of  the  hu- 
man, and  especially  of  the  female  heart,  who 
fancy  that  vanity  is  ever  exhausted,  by  the  mere 
operation  of  time  and  events.  Let  those  who 
maintain  this  opinion  look  into  our  places  of 
public  resort,  and  there  behold  if  the  ghost  of 
d*^tited  beauty  is  not  to  its  last  flitting,  fond 
of'^ilaunting  the  scenes  of  its  past  pleasures, 
l^he  soul,  unwilling  (if  I  may  borrow  an  allusion 
from  the  Platonic  mythology)  to  quit  the  spot  in 
which  the  body  enjoyed  its  former  delights, 
still  continues  to  hover  about  the  same  place, 
though  tho  same  pleasures  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  tliere.  Oisappointments  indeed  may  di- 
vert vanity  inio  a  new  direction ;  prudence  may 
prevent  it  from  breaking  out  into  e^odsses,  and. 
age  may  prove  that  it  is  *  vexation  of  spirit  ;* 
but  neither  disappointment,  prudence,  nor  age 
Gun  cure  it :  fur  they  do  not  correct  the  princi- 
ple. Nay,  the  very  disappointment  itself  serves 
IS  a  painful  evidence  of  its  protracted  existence. 

Since  then  there  is  a  season  wlion  the  youth- 


fnl  most  cease  to  be  young,  and  the  beautiful  to 
excite  admiration,  to  learn  how  to  grow  old 
gracefully  is  perhaps  one  of  the  rarest  and  most 
valuable  arts  which  can  be  taught  to  woman* 
And  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  a  most  severe  trial 
for  those  women  to  be  called  to  lay  down  beauty^ 
who  have  nothing  else  to  take  up.  It  is  for 
this  sober  season  of  life  that  education  should 
lay  up  its  rich  resources.  However  disregarded 
they  may  hitherto  have  been,  they  will  be 
wanted  now.  When  admirers  fall  away,  and 
flatterers  become  mute,  the  mind  will  be  driven 
to  retire  into  itself,  and  if  it  find  no  entertain* 
ment  at  home,  it  will  be  driven  back  again  upon 
the  world  with  increased  force.  Yet  forgetting 
tliis,  do  we  not  seem  to  educate  our  daughters 
exclusively  for  the  transient  period  of  youth, 
when  it  is  to  maturer  life  we  ought  to  advert  7 
Do  we  not  educate  them  fbr  a  crowd,  forgetting 
that  they  are  to  live  at  home  ?  fbr  the  world,  and 
not  for  themselves  7  for  show,  and  not  for  use  7 
fbr  time,  and  not  fbr  eternity  7 

Vanity  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  self^ 
ishness)  is  not  to  be  resisted  like  any  other  vice^ 
which  is  sometimes  busy  and  sometimes  quiet ; 
it  is  not  to  be  attacked  as  a  single  fault  which 
is  indulged  in  opposition  to  a  single  virtue  ;  but 
it  is  nniformly  to  be  controlled,  as  an  active,  a 
restless,  a  growing  principle,  at  constant  war 
with  all  the  christian  graces ;  which  not  only 
mixes  itself  into  all  our  faults,  but  insinuatss 
into  all  our  virtues  too ;  and  will,  if  not  check* 
ed  effectually,  rob  our  best  actions  of  their 
rewards.  Vanity,  AT  I  may  use  the  analogy, 
is  with  respect  to  the  other  vices,  what  feeU 
ing  is  in  regard  to  the  other  senses ;  it  is  not 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  eye,  or  the  ear, 
or  any  single  organ,  but  is  diffused  through  the 
whole  being,  alive  in  every  part,  awakened  and 
communicated  by  the  slightest  touch* 

Not  a  few  of  the  evils  of  the  present  day  aris€ 
from  a  new  and  perverted  application  of  terms  i 
among  these,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  more 
absurd,  misunderstood,  or  misapplied,  than  the 
term  accomplishments.  This  word  in  its  original 
meaning  signifies  completeness^  perfection.  But 
I  may  safely  appeal  to  the  observation  of  man* 
kind,  whether  they  do  not  meet  with  swarms  of 
youthful  females,  issuing  from  our  boardinff 
schools,  as  well  as  emerging  from  the  more  pri' 
vate  scenes  of  domestic  education,  who  are  Intfd. 
duced  into  the  world,  under  the  broad  and  uni- 
versal  title  of  accomplished  young  ladies,  of  all 
of  whom  it  cannot  very  truly  and  correctly  be 
pronounced,  that  they  illustrate  the  definition  f 
by  a  completeness  which  leaves  nothing  to  her 
added,  and  a  perfection  which  leaves  nothhng  to 
be  desired. 

This  frenzy  of  accomplishments,  unhappily, 
ii  no  longer  restricted  within  the  usual  limits 
of  rank  and  fortune ;  the  middle  orders  have 
eaughtthe  contagion,  and  it  fages  downward 
with  increasing  and  destra<?live  violence,  from 
the  elegantly  dressed  but  slenderly  portioned 
c*trate*s  danghter  to  the  equally  fashioned 
daughter  of  the  little  tradesman,  and  of  tho 
more  opulent  but  not  more  Judicious  farmer. 
And  is  it  not  obvious, that  as  far  as  this  epidemi. 
cal  mania  has  spread,  this  very  valuable  part  of 
society  '(a  declining  in  usefulness,  as  it  rises  in 
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its  iU-ibmided  pretensions  to  elegance  T  till  this 
rapid  revolution  of  tJie  manners  of  the  middle 
class  has  so  lar  altered  the  character  of  the  age, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  rendering  obsolete  Uie 
heretofore  common  saying,  *that  most  worth 
and  virtue  are  to  be  foond  in  the  middle  station.* 
For  I  do  not  scrapie  to  assert,  that  in  general, 
as  far  as  my  little  observation  has  extended, 
this  class  of  females,  in  what  relates  both  to 
religions  knowledge  and  to  practical  industry, 
falls  short  both  of  the  very  high  and  the  very 
low.  Their  new  course  of  education,  and  the 
indolent  habits  of  life  and  elegance  of  dress 
connected  with  it,  peculiarly  unfits  them  for  the 
active  duties  of  their  own  very  important  con- 
dition ;  while,  with  frivolous  eagerness,  and  se- 
cond-hand opportunities,  they  run  to  snatch  a 
few  of  those  showy  acquirements  which  decorate 
the  great.  This  is  done  apparently  with  one 
or  other  of  these  views ;  either  to  make  their 
fortunes  by  marriage,  or  if  that  fail,  to  qualify 
them  to  become  teachers  of  others :  hence  the 
abundant  multiplication  of  superficial  wives, 
and  of  incompetent  and  illiterate  governesses. 
The  use  of  the  pencil,  the  performance  of  ex- 
quisite but  unnecessary  works,  the  study  of 
foreign  languages  and  of  music,  require  (with 
.  some  exceptions  which  should  always  be  made 
^A  in  favour  of  great  natural  genius)  a  degree 
of  leisure  which  belongs  exclusively  to  af- 
fluenoe.*  One  use  of  learning  languages  is, 
not  that  we  may  know  what  the  terms  which 
express  the  articles  of  our  dress  and  our  table 
are  called  in  French  or  Italian;  nor  that  we 
may  think  over  a  few  ordinary  phrases  in 
English,  and  then  translate  them,  without  one 
foreign  idiom;  for  he  who  cannot  think  in  a 
language  cannot  be  said  to  understand  it :  but 
the  great  use  of  acquiring  any  foreign  language 
is,  either  that  it  enables  us  occasionally  to  con- 
verse with  foreigners,  unacquainted  with  any 
other,  or  that  it  is  a  key  to  the  literature  of  the 
country  to  which  it  belongs.  Now  those  hum- 
War  females,  the  chief  part  of  whose  time  is  re- 
quired  for  domestic  ofiices,  are  little  likely  to  fall 
in  the  way  of  foreigners ;  and  so  far  from  enjoy- 
ing opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  foreign 
literature,  they  have  seldom  time  to  possess 
themselves  of  much  of  the  valuable  knowledge 
which  the  books  of  their  own  country  so  abun- 
dantly furnish;  and  the  acquisition  of  which 
would  be  so  much  more  useful  and  honourable 
than  the  paltry  accessions  they  make  by  ham- 
mering out  the  meaning  of  a  few  passages  in  a 
tongue  they  but  imperfbctly  understand,  and 
of  which  they  are  never  likely  to  make  any  use. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  reflection,  how  eagerly 
this  redundancy  of  accomplishments  is  seized 
on  by  their  inferiors,  were  to  operate  as  in  the 
case  of  other  absurd  fashions ;  the  rich  and  great 
being  seldom  brought  to  renounce  any  mode  of 
custom,  from  the  mere  consideration  that  it  is 
preposterous,  or  that  it  is  wrong ;  while  they  are 
frightened  into  its  immediate  relinquishment, 
from  the  pressing  consideration  that  the  vulgar 
are  beginning  to  adopt  it 

*  ThoM  amoiiff  the  dam  in  question,  whose  own 
good  isnao  leads  tnem  to  avoid  iti»«e  raJstnken  pursiiitH, 
cannot  he  oflbndad  at  a  reproof  which  doei  not  bslont 
to  them. 


But  to  return  to  that  more  elevated,  and  on  ac- 
count of  their  more  extended  influence  only, 
that  more  important  class  of  foroales,  to  whose 
use  this  little  book  is  more  immediately  dedicat- 
ed. Some  popular  authors,  on  the  sobiect  of 
female  instruction,  had  for  a  time  established  a 
fantastic  code  of  artificial  manners.  They  had 
refined  elegance  into  insipidity,  frittered  down 
delicacy  into  frivolousness,  and  reduced  manner 
into  minauderie.  *  But  to  lisp,  and  to  amble, 
and  to  nick-name  6od*8  creatures,*  has  nothing 
to  do  with  true  gentlenses  of  mind  ;  and  to  be 
silly  makes  no  necessary  part  of  softness.  An- 
other class  of  contemporary  authors  turned  all 
the  force  of  their  talents  to  excite  emotion$f  to 
inspire  serUiment,  and  to  reduce  all  mental  and 
moral  excellence  into  sympathy  and  feeling. 
These  softer  qualities  were  elevated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  principle  ;  and  young  women  were  in- 
cessantly hearing  unqualified  sensibility  extolled 
as  the  perfection  of  their  nature;  till  those  who 
really  possessed  this  amiable  quality,  instead  of 
directing,  and  chastising,  and  restraining  it, 
were  in  danger  of  fostering  it  to  their  hurt,  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  deriving  their 
excellence  from  its  excess ;  while  those  less  in- 
teresting damsels,  who  happened  not  to  find  any 
of  this  amiable  sensibility  in  their  hearts^  but 
thought  it  creditable  to  have  it  somewhere, 
fancied  its  seat  was  in  the  nerves;  and  here  in- 
deed it  was  easily  found  or  feigned ;  till  a  false  and 
excessive  display  of  foeling  became  so  predomi- 
nant, as  to  bring  in  question  the  actual  existence 
of  that  true  tenderness,  without  which,  though  a 
woman  may  be  worthy,  she  can  never  he  amiable. 

Fashion  then,  by  one  of  her  sudden  and  rapid 
turns,  instantaneously  struck  out  both  real  sen- 
sibility and  the  affectation  of  it  from  the  stand- 
ing list  of  female  perfoctions ;  and,  by  a  quick 
touch  of  her  magic  wand,  shifted  the  scene,  and 
at  once  produced  the  bold  and  independent 
beauty,  the  intrepid  fomale,  the  hoyden,  the 
huntress,  and  the  archer ;  the  swinging  arms, 
the  confident  address,  the  regimental,  and  the 
four-in-hand.  Such  self-complacent  heroines 
made  us  ready  to  regret  their  softer  predecessors, 
who  had  aimed  only  at  pleasing  the  other  sex, 
while  these  aspiring  fai^ones  struggled  for  the 
bolder  renown  of  rivalling  them:  the  project 
failed  ;  for,  whereas  the  former  had  sued  ibr  ad- 
miration, the  latter  challenged,  seized,  compelled 
it ;  but  the  men,  as  was  natural,  continued  to 
prefer  the  more  modest  claimant  to  the  sturdy 
competitor. 

It  would  be  well  if  we,  who  have  the  advan- 
tags  of  contemplatinfi^  the  errors  of  the  two  ex- 
tremes, were  to  seek  for  truth  where  she  is 
commonly  to  be  found,  in  the  (dain  and  obvious 
middle  path,  equally  remote  from  each  excess  ; 
and  while  we  bear  in  mind  that  helplessness  ia 
not  delicacy,  let  us  also  remember  that  mascu' 
line  manners  do  not  necessarily  include  strength 
of  character,  nor  vigour  of  intellect.  Should  we 
not  reflect  also,  that  we  are  neither  to  train  up^ 
Amazons  nor  Circassians,  but  that  it  is  our  busi- 
ness to  form  Christians  7  that  we  have  to  edu- 
cate not  only  rational,  but  accountable  beings  ? 
and,  remembering  this,  should  we  not  be  soli- 
citous to  let  our  daughtnrs  loarn  of  the  well- 
taught^and  associate  with  the  well-bred?  lo 
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truning  Umiih  Bhoold  we  not  carefully  cultivate 
intelleot,  implaot  religion,  and  cherish  modesty  7 
Then,  whatever  is  engaging  in  manners  would 
be  the  natural  result  of  whatever  is  just  in  sen- 
timent,  and  correct  in  principle  ;  soilness  would 
grow  out  of  humility,  and  external  delicacy 
would  spring  from  purity  of  heart  Then  the 
decorums.  Uie  proprieties,  the  elegances,  and 
even  the  graces,  as  far  as  they  ara  simple,  pure, 
and  honest,  would  follow  as  an  almost  inevitable 
consequence ;  for  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
christian  virtues,  and  not  to  take  the  lead  of 
them,  is  the  proper  place  which  religion  assigns 
to  the  graces. 

Whether  we  have  made  the  best  use  of  the 
errors  of  our  predecessors,  and  of  our  own  num- 
*  berless  advantages,  and  whether  the  prevailing 
system  be  really  consistent  with  sound  policy, 
true  taste,  or  Christian  principle,  it  may  be  worth 
our  while  to  inquire. 

Would  not  a  stranger  be  led  to  imagine  by  a 
view  of  the  reigning  mode  of  female  education, 
that  human  life  consisted  of  one  universal  holi- 
day, and  that  the  grand  contest  between  the 
several  competitors  was,  who  shoold  be  most 
eminently  qualified  to  excel,  and  carry  off  the 
prize,  in  the  various  shows  and  games  which 
wero  intended  to  be  exhibited  in  it  7  And  to 
the  exhibitors  themselves,  would  he  not  be  ready 
to  apply  sir  Francis  Bacon's  observations  on  the 
Olympian  victors,  that  they  were  so  excellent 
in  these  unnecessary  things,  that  their  perfection 
must  needs  have  been  acquired  by  the  neglect 
of  whatever  was  necessary  V 

What  would  the  polished  Addison  who  thought 
that  one  great  end  of  a  ladv's  learning  to  dance 
was,  that  she  might  know  how  to  sit  still  grace- 
fully ;  what  would  even  the  pagan  historian*  of 
the  graat  Roman  conspirator,  who  could  com- 
memorate  it  among  the  defects  of  this  hero's  ae- 
complUhed  mistress,  *  that  she  was  too  good  a 
singer  and  dancer  for  a  virtuous  woman ;' — 
what  would  these  refined  critics  have  said,  had 
they  lived  as  we  have  done,  to  see  the  art  of 
dancinff  lifted  into  such  importance  that  it  can- 
not with  any  degree  of  safbty  be  confided  to  one 
instructor ;  Lot  a  whole  train  of  successive  mas- 
ters  are  considered  as  absolutely  essential  to  its 
perfection  ?  What  would  these  accurate  judges 
of  fenurle  manners  have  said,  to  see  a  modest 
young  lady  first  delivered  into  the  hands  of  a 
i^itary  sergeant  to  instruct  her  in  the/emtRtn6 
art  of  marching  7  and  when  this  delicate  acqui- 
sition is  attained,  to  see  her  transferred  to  a  pro* 
fbssor,  who  is  to  teach  her  the  Scotch  steps ; 
which  professor,  having  communicated  his  in- 
dispensable portion  of  this  indispensable  art, 
makes  way  for  the  professor  of  French  dances : 
and  all«  perhaps,  in  their  turn,  either  yield  to,  or 
have  the  honour  to  co-operate  with,  a  finishing 
master;  each  probably  receiving  a  stipend  which 
would  make  the  pious  curate  or  the  learned 
chaplain  rich  and  happy  7 

The  science  of  music,  which  used  to  be  com- 
municated in  so  competent  a  degree  to  a  younff 
lady  by  one  able  instructor,  is  now  distributed 
among  a  whole  band.  She  now  requires,  not  a 
master,  but  an  orchestra.  An^  my  country 
readers  would  accuse  me  of  exaggeration,  were 
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I  to  hazard  enumerating  the  variety  of  musical 
teachers  who  attend  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  family  ;  the  daughters  of  which  are  sum- 
moned by  at  least  as  many  instruments  as  the 
subjects  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  worship  the  idol 
which  fashion  has  set  up.  They  would  be  in- 
credulous were  I  to  produce  real  instances,  in 
which  the  delighted  mother  has  been  heard  to 
declare,  that  the  visits  of  masters  of  every  art, 
and  the  different  masters  for  various  gradations 
of  the  same  art,  followed  each  other  in  such 
close  and  rapid  succession  during  the  whole 
London  residence,  that  her  girls  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's interval  to  look  into  a  book ;  nor  could 
she  contrive  any  method  to  introduce  one,  till 
she  happily  devised  the  scheme  of  reading  to 
them  herself  for  half  an  hour  while  they  were 
drawing,  by  which  means  no  time  was  lost* 

Before  the  evil  has  past  redress,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  reflect  that  in  all  polished  countries  an 
entire  devotedness  to  the  fine  arts  has  been  one 
grand  source  of  the  corruption  of  the  women ; 
and  so  justly  were  these  pernicious  consequen- 
ces appreciated  by  the  Greeks,  among  whom 
these  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  possible 
perfection,  that  they  seldom  allowed  them  to  be 
cultivated  to  a  very  exquisite  degree  by  women 
of  great  purity  of  character.  And  if  the  ambi- 
tion of  an  elegant  British  lady  should  be  fired 
by  the  idea  that  the  accomplished  females  of 
those  polished  states  were  the  admired  compa- 
nions of  the  philosophers,  the  poets,  the  wits, 
and  the  artists  of  Athens ;  and  their  beauty  or 
talents,  so  much  the  favourite  subjects  of  the 
muse,  the  lyre,  the  pencil,  and  the  chissel,  that 
their  pictures  and  statues  furnished  the  most 
consummate  models  of  Grecian  art :  if,  I  say,  the 
accomplished  females  of  our  day  are  panting 
for  similar  renown,  let  their  modesty  chastise 
their  ambition,  by  recollecting  that  these  cele- 
brated women  are  not  to  be  round  among  the 
chaste  wives  and  the  virtuous  daughters  of  the 
ArisUdeses,  the  Arises,  and  the  Pnocions ;  but 
that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  among  the  Phrynes, 
the  Laises,  the  Aspasias,  and  the  Glyceras.  I 
am  persuaded  the  truly  Christian  female,  what- 
ever be  her  taste  or  talents,  will  renounce  the 
desire  of  any  celebrity  when  attached  to  impu- 
rity of  character,  with  the  same  noble  indigna- 
tion with  which  the  virtuous  biographer  of  the 
above-named  heroes  renounced  any  kmd  of  fame 
which  might  be  dishonestly  attained,  by  exclaim- 
ing, *  I  had  rather  it  should  be  said  there  never 
was  a  Plutarch,  than  that  they  should  say  Plu- 
tarch was  malignant,  unjust,  or  envious.'t 

*  Since  the  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  the  au- 
thor has  received  firoin  a  person  of  f^reat  eminence  the 
foliowrin^  statement,  ascertaining  the  etiii«  employed  ia 
the  aequisition  of  music,  in  one  inntance.  As  a  gemenU 
calculatioDf  it  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  so  far  from 
exagferated,  as  to  be  below  the  truth.  The  statement 
concludes  with  remarking,  that  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  it  is  now  mamed  to  a  man  who  duHkea  musUt 

Suppose  your  pupil  to  bee  in  at  six  years  of  age.  and  to 
continue  at  the  average  of  four  hours  a-day  only,  Sun- 
day excepted,  and  thirteen  days  allowed  for  travelling 
annually,  till  she  is  eighteen,  the  statement  stands  thus ; 
300days  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  hours  amount 
to  ISOO :  that  number  multiplied  by  twelve,  which  is  the 
number  of  years,  amounts  to  14^400  houn! 

f  No  censure  is  levelled  at  the  exertions  of  real  genius, 
which  is  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare ;  but  at  the  absurdity 
of  that  system  which  is  erecting  tkt  vlioU  sex  into 
artists. 
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And  while  thiB  corraption  brougrht  on  by  on 
excessive  cultivation  of  the  arts,  has  contribated 
its  foil  share  to  the  decline  of  states,  it  has  al- 
ways furnished  an  infalhble  symptom  of  their 
impending  fall.  The  satires  of  the  most  pene- 
trating and  judicious  of  the  Roman  poets,  cor- 
roborating the  testimonies  of  the  most  accurate 
of  their  historians,  abound  with  invectives  against 
the  general  depravity  of  manners  introduced  by 
the  corrupt  habits  of  female  education.  The 
bitterness  and  gross  indelicacy  of  some  of  these 
Batirists  (too  gross  to  be  either  quoted  or  refer- 
red to)  make  little  against  their  authority  in 
these  points ;  for  how  shocking  must  those  cor- 
ruptions have  been,  and  how  obviously  offensive 
their  causes,  which  could  have  appeared  so  high- 
ly disgusting  to  minds  so  coarse  as  not  likely  to 
be  scandalized  by  slight  deviations  from  decen- 
cy !  The  famous  ode  of  Horace,  attributing  the 
vices  and  disasters  of  his  degenerate  country  to 
the  same  cause,  might,  were  it  quite  free  from 
the  above  objections,  be  produced,  I  will  not 

{^resume  to  say  as  an  exact  picture  of  the  exist- 
ng  manners  of  this  country ;  but  may  I  not 
▼enture  to  say,  as  a  propiiecy,  the  fulfilment  of 
ivhich  cannot  be  very  remote  ?  It  may  however 
be  observed,  that  the  modesty  of  the  Roman 
matron,  and  the  chaste  demeanour  of  her  virgin 
daughters,  which  amidst  the  stern  virtues  of  the 
state  were  as  immaculate  and  pure  as  the  honour 
of  the  Roman  citizen,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  luxu- 
rious dissipation  brought  in  by  their  Asiatic 
conquests ;  after  which  the  females  were  soon 
taught  a  complete  change  of  character.  They 
were  instructed  to  accommodate  their  talents  of 
pleasing  to  the  more  vitiated  tastes  of  the  other 
sex ;  and  began  to  study  every  grace  and  every 
art,  which  might  captivate  the  exhausted  hearts 
and  excite  the  wearied  and  capricious  inclina- 
tions of  the  men ;  till  by  a  rapid  and  at  length 
complete  enervation,  the  Roman  character  lost 
its  signature,  and  through  a  quick  succession 
of  slavery,  effeminacy,  and  vice,  sunk  into  that 
degeneracy  of  which  some  of  the  modern  Italian 
states  serve  to  furnish  a  too  just  specimen. 

It  is  of  the  essence  of  human  things  that  the 
same  objects  which  are  highly  useful  in  their 
season,  measure,  and  degree,  become  mischiev- 
ous  in  their  excess,  at  other  periods  and  under 
other  circumstances.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
the  arts  are  among  the  best  reformers ;  and  they 
go  on  to  be  improved  themselves,  and  improving 
those  who  cultivate  them,  till  having  reached  a 
certain  point,  those  very  arts  which  wore  the  in- 
struments of  civilization  and  refinement,  become 
instruments  of  corruption  and  decay ;  enervating 
and  depraving  in  the  second  instance,  by  the  ex- 
cess and  universality  of  their  cultivation,  as  cer- 
tainly as  they  refined  in  the  first  They  become 
Brents  of  voluptuousness. — They  excite  the  ima- 
gination ;  and  the  imagination  thus  excited,  and 
no  longer  under  the  government  of  stiict  prin- 
ciple, becomes  the  most  dangerous  stimulant  of 
the  passions;  promotes  a  too  keen  relish  fbr 
pleasure,  teaching  how  to  multiply  its  sources, 
and  inventing  new  and  pernicious  modes  of  ar- 
tificial gratification. 

May  we  not  rank  among  the  present  C9rrupt 
consequences  of  this  unbounded  cultivation,  the 
unchaste  costume,  the  impure  style  of  dress,  and 


that  indelicate  statue-like  exhibition  of  the  fSi- 
male  figure,  which  by  its  artfully  disposed  folds, 
its  seemingly  wet  and  adhesive  drapery,  so  de- 
fines  the  form  as  to  prevent  covering  itself  from 
becoming  a  veil  ?  This  licentious  mode,  as  the 
acute  Montesquieu  observed  on  the  dances  of 
the  Spartan  virgins,  has  taught  us  *to  strip 
chastity  itself  of  modesty.* 

May  the  author  be  allowed  to  address  to  our 
own  country  and  our  own  circumstances,  to 
both  of  which  they  seem  peculiarly  applicable, 
the  spirit  of  that  beautiful  apostrophe  of  tlie 
meet  polished  poet  of  antiquity  to  the  most  vie* 
torious  nation  ?  *  Let  us  leave  to  the  inhabitants 
of  conquered  countries  the  praise  of  carrying  to 
the  very  highest  degree  of  perfection,  sculpture 
and  the  sister  arts ;  but  let  thiM  country  direct 
her  own  exertions  to  the  art  of  governing  man- 
kind in  equity  and  peace,  of  showing  mercy  to 
the  Bubmibsive,  and  of  abasing  the  proud  among^ 
surrounding  nations.^* 


CHAP.  HI. 

External  improtemevt.  Children's  halls,  French 

governesses. 

Let  me  not  however  be  misunderstood. — The 
customs  which  fashion  has  established,  when 
they  are  not  in  opposition  to  what  is  right,  when 
they  are  not  hostile  to  virtue,  should  unquestion- 
ably be  pursued  in  the  education  of  ladies.  Piety 
maintains  no  natural  war  with  elegance,  and 
Christianity  would  be  no  gainer  by  making  her 
disciples  unamiable.  Religion  does  not  forbid 
that  the  exterior  be  made  to  a  certain  degree 
the  object  of  attention.  But  the  admiration  be- 
stowed, the  sums  expended,  and  the  time  lavish- 
ed on  arts,  which  add  little  to  the  intrinsic  value 
of  life,  should  have  limitations.  While  these 
arts  should  be  admired,  let  them  not  be  admired 
above  their  just  value :  while  they  are  practised, 
let  it  not  be  to  the  exclusion  of  higher  employ 
ments :  while  they  are  cultivated,  let  it  be  to 
amuse  leisure,  not  to  engross  life. 

But  it  happens  unfortunately,  that  to  ordinary 
observers,  the  girl  who  is  really  receiving  tlie 
worst  instruction  often  makes  the  best  figure ; 
while  in  the  more  correct  but  less  ostensible  edu* 
cation,  the  deep  and  sure  foundations  to  whi<^ 
the  ediOce  will  owe  its  strength  and  stability  he 
out  of  sight  The  outward  accomplishments 
have  the  dangerous  advantage  of  addressing 
themselves  more  immediately  to  the  senses,  and 

*  I^et  me  not  be  suspected  of  bringing  into  any  sort  of 
compariHon  the  gentlcnpra  of  British  government  tvith 
the  rapacity  of  Roman  conquests,  or  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciples of  Roman  dominion.  To  spoil,  to  butcher,  and  to 
commit  every  kind  of  violence,  they  call,  says  one  of  the 
ablest  of  their  historians,  by  the  lying  name  of  ffocern- 
ment^  and  when  they  have  spread  a  general  desolation, 
they  call  it  peace.  (1) 

With  such  dictatorial,  or  as  we  might  now  read,  rftfiee- 
iorial,  inquisitors,  we  can  have  no  point  of  contact ;  and 
if  I  have  applied  the  Ber\'ile  flattery  of  a  delightful  poet 
to  the  purpose  of  English  happiness,  it  was  only  to  show 
wherein  true  national  grandeur  consists,  and  that  every 
country  pays  too  dear  a  price  for  those  arts  and  embel- 
liohnients  of  society  which  endanger  the  loss  of  its  mo* 
ralsand  manners. 

(1)  Tacitus*  Life  of  Agricola,  qwecb  of  Galgaottf  tq 
his  soldiers^ 
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of  coane  meet  every  where  with  those  who  ciui 
in  some  measure  appreciate  as  well  as  admire 
them ;  for  all  can  see  and  hear,  but  all  cannot 
scrutinize  and  discriminate.  External  acquire- 
ments too  recommend  themselves  the  more  be- 
-  cause  they  are  more  rapidly,  as  well  as  more 
visibly  progressive;  while  the  mind  is  led  on  to 
improvement  by  slow  motions  and  impercepti- 
ble degrees ;  while  the  heart  must  now  be  ad- 
monished by  reproof,  and  now  allured  by  kind- 
ness ;  its  liveliest  advances  being  suddenly  im- 
peded by  obstinacy,  and  its  brightest  prospects 
oi\en  obscured  by  passion  ;  it  is  slow  in  its  ac- 
quisitions of  virtue,  and  reluctant  in  its  ap- 
proaches to  piety ;  and  its  progress,  when  any 
progress  is  made,  does  not  obtrude  itself  to  vul- 
gar observation. — The  unruly  and  turbulent 
propensities  of  the  mind  arc  not  so  obedient  to 
the  fi)rming  liand  as  defects  of  manner  or  awk- 
wardness of  gait.  OAen  when  we  fancy  that  a 
troublesome  passion  is  completely  crushed,  we 
have  the  mortification  to  find  that  we  have 
*  acotch'd  the  snake,  not  killM  it.'  One  evil  tem- 
per  starts  up  before  another  is  conquered.  The 
subduing  hand  cannot  cut  off  the  ever-sprouting 
heads  so  fast  as  the  prolific  hydra  can  reproduce 
them,  nor  fell  the  stubborn  Anteus  so  oflen  as 
he  can  recruit  his  strength*  and  rise  in  vigorous 
and  repeated  opposition. 

Hired  teachers  are  also  under  a  disadvantage 
resembling  tenants  at  rack-rent ;  it  is  their  in- 
terest  to  bring  in  an  immediate  revenue  of  praise 
and  profit ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  rich 
crop,  those  who  are  not  strictly  conscientious, 
do  not  care  how  much  the  ground  is  impoverish- 
ed for  future  produce.  But  parents,  who  are  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  must  look  to  permanent  value, 
and  to  continued  A-uitfulness.  The  best  effects 
of  a  careful  education  are  oflen  very  remote ; 
they  are  to  be  discovered  in  future  scenes,  and 
exhibited  in  as  yet  untried  connexions.  Every 
event  of  life  will  be  putting  tlie  heart  into  fresh 
situations,  and  making  new  demands  on  its  pru- 
dence, its  firmness,  its  integrity,  or  ite  forbear- 
ance. Those  whose  business  it  is  to  form  and 
model  it,  cinnot  foresee  those  contingent  situa- 
tions specifically  and  distinctly  :  yet,  as  far  as 
human  wisdom  will  allow,  they  must  enable  it 
to  prepare  for  them  all  by  general  principles, 
correct  habits,  and  an  unremitted  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Great  Disposer  of  events.  As 
the  soldier  must  learn  and  practise  all  his  evo- 
lutions, though  he  do  not  know  on  what  service 
his  leader  may  command  him,  by  what  particu- 
lar {f3»  he  shall  be  most  assailed,  nor  what  mode 
of  attack  the  enemy  may  employ  ;  so  must  the 
young  Christian  militant  be  prepared  by  pre- 
vious discipline  for  actual  duty. 

But  the  contrary  of  all  this  is  the  case  with 
external  acquisitions.  The  master,  it  is  his  in- 
terest, will  industriously  instruct  his  young  pu- 
pil to  set  all  her  improvements  in  the  most  im- 
mediate and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  To  at- 
tract admiration  is  the  great  principle  sedu- 
lously inculcated  into  her  young  heart ;  and  is 
considered  as  the  fundamental  maxim :  and, 
perhaps,  if  we  were  required  to  condense  the 
reigning  system  of  the  brilliant  education  of  a 
lady  into  an  aphorism,  it  miefht  be  comprised 
into  this  short  sentence,  To  aUurt  and  to  shine. 


This  system  however  is  the  fruitful  germ,  from 
which  a  thousand  yet  unborn  vanities,  with  all 
their  multiplied  ramifications,  will  spring.  A 
tender  mother  cannot  but  feel  an  honest  triumph 
in  contemplating  those  talents  in  her  daughter, 
which  will  necessarily  excite  admiration ;  but 
she  will  also  shudder  at  the  vanity  that  admira- 
tion may  excite,  and  at  the  new  ideas  it  will 
awaken :  and,  startling  as  it  may  sound,  the 
labours  of  a  wise  mother,  anxious  for  her  dangh- 
ter's  best  interests,  will  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  those  of  all  her  teachers.  She  will  indeed 
rejoice  at  her  progress,  but  she  will  rejoice  with 
trembling;  for  she  is  fully  aware  that  if  all  pos- 
sible  accomplishments  could  be  bought  at  the 
price  of  a  single  virtue,  of  a  single  principle, 
the  purchase  would  be  infinitely  dear,  and  she 
would  reject  the  dazzling  but  destructive  acqui- 
sition. She  knows  that  the  superstructure  of 
the  accomplishments  can  be  alone  safely  erected 
on  the  broad  and  solid  basis  of  Christian  hu- 
mility :  nay  more,  that  as  the  materials  of  which 
that  superstructure  is  to  be  composed,  are  in 
themselves  of  so  unstable  and  tottering  a  nature, 
the  foundation  must  be  deepened  and  enlarged 
with  more  abundant  care,  otherwise  the  fabric 
will  be  overloaded  with  its  own  ornaments,  and 
what  was  intended  only  to  embellish  the  build- 
ing, will  prove  the  occasion  of  its  fall. 

*■  To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  heaven,*  said  the  wise 
man ;  but  he  said  it  before  the  invention  of 
BABY-BALLS ;  au  inveutiou  which  has  "formed  a 
kind  of  sBra,  and  a  most  inauspicious  one,  in 
the  annals  of  polished  education.  This  modern 
device  is  a  sort  of  triple  conspiracy  against  the 
innocence,  the  health,  and  the  happiness  of 
children.  Thus  by  factitious  amusements,  to 
rob  them  of  a  relisn  for  the  simple  joys,  the  un- 
bought  delights,  which  naturally  belong  to  their 
blooming  season,  is  like  blotting  out  spring  from 
the  year.  To  sacrifice  the  true  and  proper  en- 
joyments of  sprightly  and  happy  children,  is  to 
make  them  pay  a  dear  and  disproportionate 
price  for  their  artificial  pleasures.  They  step 
at  once  from  the  nursery  to  the  ball-room  ;  and, 
by  a  change  of  habits  as  new  as  it  is  prepos- 
terous, are  thinking  of  dressing  themselves,  at 
an  age  when  they  used  to  be  dressing  their 
dolls.  Instead  of  bounding  with  the  unrestrain- 
ed freedom  of  little  wood-nymphs  over  hill  and 
dale,  their  cheeks  flushed  with  health,  and  their 
hearts  overflowing  with  happiness,  these  gay 
little  creatures  are  shut  up  all  the  morning,  de* 
murel}^  practising  the  pas  grave^  and  transacting 
the  serious  business  of  acquiring  a  new  step  for 
the  evening,  with  more  cost  of  time  and  pains 
than  it  would  have  taken  them  to  acquire  twenty 
new  ideas. 

Thus  they  lose  the  amusements  which  proper- 
ly belong  to  their  smiling  period,  and  unnatu- 
rally anticipate  those  pleasures  (such  as  they 
are)  which  would  come  in,  too  much  of  couree, 
on  their  introduction  into  fkshionable  life.  The 
true  pleasures  o^  childhood  are  cheap  and  natu- 
ral :  for  every  object  teems  with  delight  to  eyes 
and  hearts  new  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  ;  nay, 
the  hearts  of  healthy  children  abound  with  a 
general  disposition  to  mirth  and  Joyfulness,  even 
without  a  specific  object  to  excite  it :  like  our 
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first  ptrmt,  in  the  world*t  first  spring,  when  all 

was  new  and  firesh,  and  gay  aboot  him, 

Uiey  live  and  move, 
And  ftel  dial  tbfBj  ara  baniier  than  they  know. 

Only  fiimish  tbem  with  a  few  simple  and  harm- 
Seas  ni«teri«ls,  aj|d  a  little,  bat  not  too  much, 
leisore,  and  they  wi]l  mannfiietare  their  own 
pleasure  with  more  skill  and  saeoess,  and  satis- 
netioof  than  they  will  reeeive  ftom  all  that  jont 
money  can  parchase.  Their  bodily  recreations 
should  be  such  as  will  pomote  their  health, 
qoicken  their  acUrity,  enliven  their  spirits,  whet 
their  ingenuity,  and  qualify  them  for  their  men- 
tal work,  Qttt,  if  you  begin  thus  early  to  oreate 
wants,  to  in?ent  gratifications,  to  multiply  de- 
sires, to  waken  dormant  sennibilities,  to  stir  op 
hidden  fires,  you  are  Btodioodly  laying  up  for 
TOUT  children  a  store  of  premature  oaprioe  and 
irritability,  of  impatience  and  discontent 

While  child hocid  preserres  its  native  simpli- 
•ity,  every  little  ohange  is  interesting,  ewery 
gratification  is  a  lui(ury.  A  ride  or  a  walk,  a 
gailand  of  flowers  of  her  own  forming,  a  plant 
of  |)er  own  cultivating,  will  he  a  delightful 
4rot|seaient  to  a  child  in  her  natural  state  }  but 
these  harmless  and  interesting  recreations  will 
be  dull  and  tasteless  to  a  sophisticated  little 
creature,  nurted  in  such  forced,  and  costly,  and 
f  apid  pleasures.  Alas  !  that  we  should  throw 
»way  this  first  grand  opportunity  of  working 
}nto  a  practical  habit  the  moral  of  this  impor- 
tant truth,  that  the  chief  source  of  human  dis- 
pontent  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  in  our  real,  but 
in  our  faetitioos  wants ;  not  in  the  demands  of 
nature,  but  in  the  insatiable  cravings  of  artifi- 
cial desire ! 

When  we  see  the  growing  seal  to  crowd  the 
midnight  ball  with  these  pretty  fairies,  we 
should  be  almost  tempted  to  fancy  it  was  a  kind 
of  pious  emulation  among  the  mothers  to  ears 
their  infants  of  a  fondness  fbr  vain  and  foolish 
pleasures,  by  tiring  them  out  by  this  premature 
{amiliari^  with  them.  And  we  should  be  so 
desirous  to  invent  an  excuse  for  a  practice  so 
inexcusable,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  hope 
that  thej  were  actuated  by  something  of  the 
same  pnnciple  which  led  the  Spartans  to  intro- 
duce their  sons  to  scenes  of  riot,  that  they  might 
conceive  an  early  disgust  at  vice !  or  possibly, 
Miat  they  imitated  those  Scythian  mothers  who 
used  to  plunge  their  new-born  infknts  into  the 
flood,  thinking  none  to  be  worth  saving  who 
could  not  stand  this  early  struggle  for  their  lives; 
|he  greater  part,  indeed,  as  might  ha?a  been  ex- 
pected, perished ;  bat  the  parents  took  comfort, 
that  if  they  were  lost,  the  few  who  escaped 
would  be  the  stronger  for  having  been  thus  ex- 
posed! 

To  behold  Lilliputian  coquettes,  projecting 
dresses,  studying  colours,  assorting  ribands, 
mixing  flowers,  and  choosing  feathers;  their 
)lttle  hearts  beating  with  hopes  about  partners 
and  fears  about  rivals ;  to  see  their  fresh  cheeks 
pde  after  the  midnight  supper,  their  aching 
heads  and  unbraced  nerves,  ditqualifying  the 
little  languid  beings  fbr  the  next  day's  task ; 
and  to  hear  the  grave  apology,  *  that  it  is  owing 
to  the  wine,  the  crowd,  the  heated  room  of  the 
last ni{;ht*s ball;*  all  this,  I  say,  would  really  be 
at  ludioroua,  if  the  n^ischief  of  the  tiling  did  not 


take  off  from  the  merriment  of  it,  as  any  ofth^ 
ridiculous  and  preposterous  disproportions  in  the 
diverting  travels  of  captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Under  a  just  impression  of  the  evib  which 
we  are  sustaining  from  the  ivincipdes  and  the 
praotioee  of  modem  France,  we  are  apt  to  loee 
sight  of  those  deep  and  lasting  mischieft  which 
so  lonff,  so  regularly,  and  so  systematically  we 
have  been  importing  from  the  same  country, 
though  in  another  form,  and  under  another  go- 
vernment In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  first  were 
the  more  formidable,  because  we  embraced  the 
ruin  without  suspecting  it;  while  we  defeat  the 
malignity  of  the  latter,  bv  detecting  the  turpi- 
tude, and  defending  ourselves  against  its  conta- 
gion. This  is  not  the  place  to  descant  on  that 
tevity  of  manners,  that  contempt  of  the  sabbath, 
that  fktal  familiarity  with  ktoae  principles,  and 
those  relaxed  notions  of  conjugal  fidelity,  which 
have  ofieen  been  transplanted  into  this  country 
by  women  of  fashion,  as  a  too  common  effect  of 
a  long  residence  in  a  neighbouring  nation ;  but 
it  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  my  subject  to  advert 
to  another  domestic  mischief  derived  from  the 
same  foreign  extraction ;  I  mean  the  risks  that 
have  been  run,  and  th**  sacrifices  which  have 
been  made,  in  order  to  furnish  our  young  ladies 
with  the  means  of  acquiring  the  French  lan« 
guage  in  the  greatest  possible  purity.  Perfec- 
tion in  this  accomplishment  has  been  bo  long 
established  as  the  supreme  object ;  so  long  con- 
sidered  as  the  predominant  excellence  to  which 
all  other  excellencies  must  bow  down,  that  it 
would  be  hopeless  to  attack  a  law  which  fashion 
has  immutably  decreed,  and  which  has  received 
the  stamp  of  long  prescription.  We  must,  ther&i 
fore,  be  contented  with  expressing  a  wish,  that 
this  indispensable  perfbction  could  have  been 
attained  at  the  expense  of  sacrifices  less  impor- 
tant  It  is  with  the  greater  regret  I  animad 
vert  on  this  and  some  other  prevailing  practioea 
as  they  are  errors  into  which  the  wise  and  re* 
spectable  have  through  want  of  consideration, 
or  rather  through  want  of  firmness  to  resist  the 
tyranny  of  fashion,  sometimes  fallen.  It  has 
not  been  nnusnal  when  mothers  of  rank  and  re- 
putation have  bean  asked  how  they  ventured  to 
intrust  their  daughters  to  foreigners,  of  whose 
principles  they  knew  nothing,  except  that  they 
were  Roman  Catholics,  to  answer,  *  That  they 
had  taken  csire  to  be  secure  on  that  eubject ;  for 
that  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  queetion  of 
religion  ohould  never  be  iifiiUUed  between  tko 
teacher  and  the  pupU.*  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,  is  a  most  desperate  remedy ;  it  is  like 
starving  to  death  to  avoid  being  poisoned.  And 
who  can  help  trembling  for  the  event  of  that 
education,  from  which  religion,  as  far  as  the  go- 
verness is  concerned,  is  thus  formally  and  sys- 
tematically excluded.  Surely  it  would  not  be 
exacting  too  much,  to  suggMt  at  least  that  an 
attention  no  less  scrupulous  should  be  exerted 
to  insore  the  character  of  our  children's  in- 
structor, for  piety  and  knowledge,  than  is 
thought  necessary  to  ascertain  that  she  has  no> 
thing  patoU  in  ner  dialect 

I  would  rate  a  correct  pronunciation  and  an 

elegant  phraseology  at  their  just  price,  and  I 

would  not  rate  them  low ;  but  I  would  not  offer 

I  qp  piety  and  principle  as  victims  to  sounds  and 
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tooMtt.  And  the  matter  ie  now  made  more 
euy ;  for  wlutever  diagraoe  it  mi^ht  onoe  have 
brousrht  on  an  English  lady  to  have  had  it  iue- 
peeted  from  her  accent  thiU  she  had  the  misfiir- 
tone  not  to  be  bom  in  a  neighbouring  ooantry  ; 
some  recent  OTonts  may  serve  to  reconcile  her 
to  the  saspicioQ  of  having  been  bred  in  her  own. 
A  coantry,  to  which,  (with  all  its  sins,  which 
are  many  !)  the  whole  world  is  looking  up  with 
envy  and  admiration,  as  the  seat  of  true  glory 
and  of  comparative  happiness!  A  country,  in 
which  the  exile,  driven  out  by  the  crimes  of  his 
own,  finds  a  home !  A  oountry,  to  obtain  the 
protection  of  which  it  was  claim  enough  to  be 
unfortunate ;  and  no  impediment  to  haTC  been 
the  subject  of  her  direst  ibe !  A  oountry,  which, 
in  this  respect,  humbly  imitating  the  Father  of 
compassion,  when  it  ofibred  mercy  to  a  suppli. 
ant  enemy,  never  conditioned  for  merit,  nor  in- 
sisted on  the  virtues  of  the  miserable  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  its  own  bounty ! 

'England!  witU  all  tby  fruits,  I  love  ttwe  ttill.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

ComporMcvksf  the  mode  of  femaU  education  in 
the  laet  age  iritk  the  preeent. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  e^eneral 
education.  We  adroit  that  a  young  lady  may 
excel  in  speaking  French  and  Italian ;  may  re- 
peat a  few  passages  from  a  volume  of  oxtracts  ; 
play  like  a  professor,  and  sing  like  a  syren ; 
nave  her  dressing-room  decorated  with  her  own 
drawings,  tables,  stands,  flower-pots,  screens 
and  cabinets;  nay,  she  may  dance  like  Sempro- 
nia*  herself,  and  yet  we  shall  insist  that  she 
may  have  been  very  badly  educated.  I  am  far 
ftom  meaning  to  set  no  value  whatever  on  these 
qualifications ;  they  are  all  of  them  elegant,  and 
many  of  them  properly  tend  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  polite  education.  These  things  in  their 
measure  and  degree  may  be  done,  but  there  are 
others  which  should  not  be  lefl  nndone.  Many 
things  are  becoming,  but  *  one  thing  is  needful.* 
Besides,  as  the  world  seems  to  be  folly  apprised 
of  the  value  of  whatever  tends  to  embellish  life, 
there  is  less  occasion  here  to  insist  on  its  irapor- 
tance. 

But  though  a  well-bred  young  lady  may  law- 
fully  learn  meet  of  the  fiishionable  arts ;  yet,  let 
me  ask,  does  it  seem  to  be  the  true  end  of  educa- 
tion to  make  women  of  fashion  daneen,  eingere, 
fHayen^  paitUere,  aetreeeee^  Beulptors^  giUen, 
varni$her8f  engraven,  and  embroiderere  ?  Most 
nun  are  commonly  destined  to  some  profession, 
and  their  minds  are  consequently  turned  each 
to  its  respective  object.  Would  it  not  be  strange 
if  they  were  called  out  to  exercise  their  profes- 
sion, or  to  set  up  their  trade,  with  only  a  little 
general  knowledge  of  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions  of  all  other  men,  and  without  any  previous 
definite  application  to  their  own  peculiar  call- 
ing 7  The  professions  of  ladies,  to  which  the 
bent  of  their  instruction  should  be  turned,  is 
that  of  daughters,  wives,  mothers,  and  mistresses 
of  fiimilies.  They  should  be  therefore  trained 
with  A  view  to  these  several  conditions,  and  be 

*  8ss  CatiMine's  Compiracy, 


furnished  with  a  slock  of  ideas,  and  principlee, 
and  qualifications  and  habits,  ready  tobe  applied 
and  appropriated,  as  occasion  may  demand,  to 
each  of  these  respective  situations.  For  though 
the  arts  which  merely  embellish  life  most  clain 
admiration ;  yet  when  a  man  of  sense  comes  to 
marry,  it  is  a  companion  whom  he  wants,  and 
not  an  artist  It  is  not  merely  a  creature  who  ' 
can  paint,  and  play,  and  sing,  and  draw,  and 
dress,  and  dance ;  it  is  a  being  who  can  com- 
fort and  counsel  him;  one  who  can  reascm,  and 
reflect,  and  feel  and  judge,  and  disoourse  and 
discriminate;  one  who  can  assist  him  in  his 
affairs,  lighten  his  oares,  sooth  his  sonowi, 
purify  his  joys,  strengthen  his  principles,  and 
educate  his  chidren. 

Almost  any  ornamental  acquirement  is  a  good 
thing,  when  it  is  not  the  best  thing  a  woman 
has ;  and  talents  are  admirable  when  not  made 
to  stand  proz^  for  virtues.  The  writer  of  these 
pages  is  intimately  aoquaintsd  with  eeveral 
lames  who,  excelling  most  of  their  sex  in  the  art 
of  music,  but  excelling  them  also  in  prudence 
and  piety,  find  little  leisure  or  temptation  amidst 
the  delights  and  duty  of  a  large  and  lovely 
family,  for  the  exercise  of  this  charming  talent ; 
they  regret  that  so  much  of  their  own  youth 
was  wasted  in  acquiring  an  art  which  can  be 
turned  to  so  little  account  in  married  life,  and  are 
now  conscientiously  restricting  their  dau^htsrs 
in  the  portion  of  time  allotted  to  its  acquisition. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  the  cultivation 
of  any  existing  talent ;  but  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned of  the  fond  believing  mother,  whether 
talents  like  tlie  spirits  of  Owen  Glendower, 
though  conjured  by  parental  partiality  with  ever 
so  loud  a  voice. 

Yet  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  fbr  them  7 

That  injudicious  practice,  therefore,  cannot 
be  too  much  discouraged  of  endeavouring  to 
create  talents  which  do  not  exist  in  nature. 
TTmI  their  daughtere  shall  learn  et^ery  thing,  b 
so  general  a  maternal  maxim,  that  even  unborn 
daughters,  of  whose  expected  abilities  and  con- 
jectured fkculties,  it  is  presumed,  no  very  ac- 
curate judgment  can  previously  be  formed,  are 
yet  predestined  to  this  universality  of  accom- 
plishments. This  comprehensive  maxim,  thus 
almost  universally  brought  into  practice,  at  once 
weakens  the  general  powers  of  the  mind,  by 
drawing  off  its  strength  into  too  great  a  variety 
of  directions ;  and  cuts  up  time  into  too  many 
separate  portions,  by  splitting  it  into  such  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  employments.  I  know 
that  I  am  treading  on  tender  ground ;  but  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  restless  pains  we  take 
to  cram  up  every,  little  vacuity  of  lifo,  by  crowd- 
ing  one  new  thing  upon  another,  rather  creates 
a  thirst  for  novelty  than  knowledge  ;  and  is  but 
a  well  disguised  contrivance  to  anticipate  the 
keeping  us  in  afler-life  more  efTectually  from 
conversing  with  ourselves.  The  care  taken  to 
prevent  ennut  is  but  a  creditable  plan  for  pro- 
moting self'ignorance.  We  run  from  one  occu- 
pation to  another  (I  speak  of  those  arts  to  which 
little  intellect  is  applied)  with  a  view  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  time ;  above  all  we  fly  to  them  to 
save  us  from  our  own  thoughts ;  we  fly  to  them 
to  rescue  us  from  ourselves ;  whereas  we  wen 
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thrown  a  little  more  on  oar  own  hands,  we 
migfht  at  last  be  driven,  by  way  of  eomethingr  to 
do,  to  try  to  get  acquainted  wiCh  oar  own  hearts. 
But  it  is  only  one  part  of  the  general  inconsis- 
tency of  the  human  character,  that  with  the 
person  of  all  others  we  best  love,  we  least  like 
to  converse  and  to  form  an  intimacy ;  I  mean 
ourselves.  But  though  our  bein^  lese  absorbed 
by  this  busy  trifling,  which  dignifies  its  inanity 
with  the  imposing  name  of  occupation,  might 
render  us  somewhat  more  sensible  of  the  tedium 
of  life ;  yet  might  not  this  very  sensation  tend  to 
quicken  our  pursuit  of  a  better  7  For  an  awful 
thought  here  suggests  itself.  If  life  be  so  long  that 
we  ore  driven  to  set  at  work  every  engine  to  pass 
away  the  tediousness  of  time ;  how  shall  we  do  to 
get  rid  of  the  tedioosness  of  eternity  7  an  eternity 
in  which  not  one  of  the  acquisitions  ^hich  lire 
has  been  exhausted  in  acquiring,  will  be  of  the 
least  use  7  Let  not  then  the  soul  be  starved  by 
feeding  it  on  such  unsubstantial  aliment,  for  the 
mind  can  be  no  more  nourished  by  these  empty 
husks  than  the  body  can  be  fed  with  ideas  and 
principles. 

Among  the  boasted  improvements  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  none  affords  more  frequent  matter  of 
peculiar  exultation,  than  the  manifest  superiority 
in  the  employment  of  the  young  ladies  of  our 
time  over  those  of  the  good  house-wives  of  the 
last  century.  It  is  matter  of  general  triumph 
that  they  are  at  present  employed  in  learning 
the  polite  arts,  or  in  acquiring  liberal  accom- 
plishments ;  while  it  is  insisted  that  their  forlorn 
predecessors  wore  out  their  joyless  days  in 
adorning  the  mansion-house  witii  hideous  hang- 
ings of  sorrowful  tapestry  and  disfiguring  tent- 
stitch.  Most  cheerfullv  do  I  allow  to  the  reign- 
ing modes  their  just  claim  of  boasted  superiority, 
for  certainly  there  no  piety  in  bad  taste.  Still, 
granting  all  the  deformity  of  the  exploded  orna- 
ments, one  advantage  attended  them,  the  walls 
and  the  floors  were  not  vain  of  their  decorations  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  the  little  person  some, 
times  is.  The  flattery  bestowed  on  the  obsolete 
employments,  for  probably  even  tkey  had  their 
flatterers,  furnished  less  aliment  to  selfishness, 
and  less  gratification  to  vanity  :  and  the  occu- 
pation itself  was  less  likely  to  impair  the  deli- 
cacy and  modesty  of  the  sex,  than  the  exqui- 
site cultivation  of  personal  accomplishments  or 
Eersonal  decorations ;  and  every  mode  which 
eeps  down  vanity  and  keeps  back  seZ/,  has  at 
least  a  moral  use.  For  while  we  admire  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  elegant  fingers  of  a  young 
lady  buHied  in  working  or  painting  her  ball 
dress,  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  her  alac- 
rity may  be  a  little  stimulated  by  the  animating 
idea  how  very  toell  she  shall  look  in  it.  Nor 
was  the  industrious  matron  of  Ithaca  more 
'soothed  at  her  solitary  loom  with  the  sweet  re- 
flection that  by  her.  labour  she  was  gratifying 
her  filial  and  conjugal  feelings^  than  the  in- 
dustrious but  pleasurc-loving  damsel  of  Britain 
is  gratified  by  the  anticipated  admiration  which 
her  ingenuity  is  procuring  for  her  beauty. 

Might  not  this  propensity  be  a  little  checked, 
and  an  interesting  feeling  combined  with  her 
industry,  were  the  fair  artist  habituated  to  ex- 
ercise her  skill  in  adorning  some  one  else  rather 
than  herself  7  For  it  will  add  no  lightness  to  the 


lightest  head,  nor  vanity  to  the  valnMt  heart,  to 
sdace  her  labours  in  reflecting  how  exceedingly 
the  gown  she  is  working  will  become  her  mo- 
ther. This  suggestion,  trifling  aa  it  may  seem, 
of  habituating  young  ladies  to  exercise  their 
taste  and  devote  their  leisure,  not  to  the  deco- 
ration of  their  own  persons,  but  to  the  service 
of  those  to  whom  they  are  bound  by  every  ten- 
der  tie  of  love  and  duty,  would  not  only  help  to 
repress  vanity,  but  by  thus  associating  the  idea 
orindustry  with  that  of  filial  tenderness,  would 
promote,  while  it  gratified  some  of  the  best 
affections  of  the  heart.  The  Romans  (and  it  is 
mortifying  on  the  subject  of  Christian  educa- 
tion  to  be  driven  so  often  to  refer  to  the  soperi- 
ority  of  pagans)  were  so  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  keeping  up  a  sense  of  family  fond- 
ness and  attachment  by  the  very  same  means 
which  promoted  simple  and  domestic  employ- 
ment, that  no  citizen  of  note  ever  appeared  in 
public  in  any  garb  but  what  was  spun  by  his 
wife  and  daughter ;  and  this  virtuous  passion 
was  not  confined  to  the  early  days  of  republican 
severity,  but  even  in  all  the  pomp  and  luxury 
of  imperial  power.  Augustus  preserved  in  his 
own  family  this  simplicity  of  private  manners. 
Let  me  be  allowed  to  repeat,  that  I  mean  not 
with  preposterous  praise  to  descant  on  the  igno- 
rance or  the  prcj  udices  of  past  times,  nor  absurdly 
to  regret  tho  vulgar  system  of  education  which 
rounded  the  little  circle  of  female  acquirements 
within  the  limits  of  the  sampler  and  the  receipt 
book.  Yet  if  a  preference  almost  exclusive  was 
then  given  to  what  was  merely  useful,  a  pre- 
ference almost  equally  exclusive  also  is  now 
assigned  to  what  is  merely  ornamental.  And  it 
must  be  owned,  that  if  the  life  of  a  young  lady, 
formerly  too  much  resembled  the  life  of  a  con- 
fectioner, it  now  too  much  resembles  that  of  an 
actress :  the  morning  is  all  rehearsal,  and  the 
evening  is  all  prefbrmance.  And  those  who 
8 re  trained  in  this  regular  routine,  who  are  in- 
structed in  order  to  bd  exhibited,  soon  learn  to 
feel  a  sort  of  impatience  in  those  societies  in 
which  their  kind  of  talents  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  into  play ;  the  task  of  an  auditor  be- 
comes dull  to  her  who  has  been  used  to  be  a 
performer.  Esteem  and  kindness  become  but 
cold  substitutes  to  one  who  has  been  fed  on 
plaudits  and  pampered  with  acclamations  :  and 
the  excessive  commendation  which  the  visiter 
is  expected  to  pay  for  his  entertainment  not 
only  keeps  alive  the  flame  of  vanity  in  the  artist 
by  constant  fbel,  but  is  not  seldom  exacted  at  a 
price  which  a  veracity  at  all  strict  would  grudge. 
The  misfortune  is,  when  a  whole  circle  are  ob- 
liged to  be  competitors  who  shall  flatter  mont, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  at  onco  very  sincere  and 
very  civil.  And  unfortunately,  while  the  age  is 
become  so  knowing  and  bo  fastidious,  that  if  a 
young  lady  does  not  play  like  a  public  perfor- 
mer, no  one  thinks  her  worth  attending;  yet  if 
she  does  so  excel,  some  of  the  sdtterest  of  tho 
admiring  circle  feel  a  strong  alloy  to  their  plea- 
sure, on  reflecting  at  what  a  vast  expense  of 
time  this  perfection  probably  must  have  been 
acquired.* 

*  That  aoearate  Judge  of  the  human  heart,  madame 
d?  Maintonnn,  was  so  well  aware  of  the  danger  reaull- 
ing  from  some  kinda  of  exooUenoe,  that  after  the  young 
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The  study  of  the  fine  arta,  indeed,  is  forced 
on  yoan^  persons,  with  or  without  genius  (fa- 
shion,  as  was  said  before,  having  swallowed  up 
that  distinction)  to  such  excess,  as  to  vex,  fk- 
tigue,  and  disgust  those  who  have  no  talents, 
and  to  determine  them,  as  soon  as  they  become 
free  agents,  to  abandon  all  such  tormenting  ac- 
quirements. While  by  this  incessant  compul- 
sion still  more  pernicious  effects  are  oflen  pro- 
duced on  (hose  who  actually  possess  genius  ;  for 
the  natural  constant  reference  in  the  mind  to 
that  public  performance  for  which  they  are  se- 
dulously cultivating  this  talent,  excites  the  same 
passions  of  envy,  vanity,  and  competition  in  the 
dilettanti  performers,  as  might  be  supposed  to 
stimulate  professional  candidates  for  fame  and 
profit  at  public  games  and  theatrical  exhibitions. 
Is  this  emulation,  is  this  spirit  of  rivalry,  is  this 
hunger  af^r  public  praise  the  temper  which 
prudent  parents  would  wish  to  excite  and  foster  7 
besides,  in  any  event  the  issue  is  not  favourable 
if  the  young  performers  are  timid ;  they  disgrace 
themselves  and  distress  their  friends ;  if  coursge- 
ous,  their  boldness  offends  still  more  than  their 
bad  performance.  Shall  they  then  be  studiously 
brought  into  situations  in  which  failure  discre- 
dits and  success  disgusts  ? 

May  I  venture,  without  being  accused  of  pe- 
dantry, to  conclude  this  chapter  with  another 
reference  to  pagan  examples  7  The  Hebrews, 
Egyptians,  and  Grcoks,  believed  that  they  could 
more  effectually  teach  their  youth  maxims  of 
virtue,  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  music  and  poetry ; 
these  maxims,  therefore,  they  put  into  verses, 
and  these  verses  were  set  to  the  most  popular 
and  sifnple  tunes,  which  the  children  sang ;  thus 
was  their  love  of  goodness  excited  by  the  very 
instrument  of  their  pleasure ;  and  the  senses,  the 
taste,  and  the  imagination,  as  it  were,  pressed 
into  the  service  of  religion,  and  morals.  Dare  I 
appeal  to  christian  parents,  if  these  arts  are 
commonly  use<j  by  f  Jem,  as  subsidiary  to  reli- 
gion, and  to  a  system  of  morals  much  more 
worthy  of  every  ingenious  aid  and  association, 
which  might  tend  to  recommend  them  to  the 
youthful  mind  7  Dare  I  appeal  to  Christian  pa- 
rents, whether  music,  which  fills  up  no  trifling 
portion  of  their  daughter*s  time,  does  not  fill  it 
without  any  moral  end,  or  even  without  any 
specific  object  7  Nay,  whether  some  of  the  fa- 
vourite songs  of  polished  societies  are  not  ama- 
tory, are  not  Anacreontic,  more  than  quite  be- 
come the  modest  lips  of  innocent  youth  and  de- 
licate beauty  7 


CHAP.  V. 

On  the  religunis  employment  of  time, — On  the 
manner  in  which  holydays  are  pa8$ed. — Self- 
ishneseand  incon$ideration  considered. — Dan. 
gers  arising  from  the  world. 

Therk  are  many  well-disposed  parents,  who, 
while  they  attend  to  these  fashionable  acquire- 

ladies  of  the  court  of  Louis  Quatorze  had  diatinguiFhed 
tbemsclves  by  the  perforniance  of  some  dramatic  pieces 
of  Racine,  wJien  her  friends  told  her  how  admirably 
they  had  played  their  paru  ;  •  Yes,'  answered  this  wise 
woman,  •  so  admirably  that  they  shall  never  play  acain.' 


ments,  do  not  neglect  to  infuse  leli^ons  know- 
ledge into  the  minds  of  their  children;  and 
having  done  this,  are  but  too  apt  to  conclude 
that  they  have  done  oil,  and  have  fully  acquitted 
themselves  of  the  important  duties  of  education. 
For  having,  as  they  think,  sufficiently  grounded 
their  daughters  in  religion,  they  do  not  scruple 
to  allow  them  to  spend  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  exactly  like  the  daughters  of  worldly  peo- 
ple. Now,  though  it  be  one  great  point  gained, 
to  have  imbued  their  young  minds  with  Uie  best 
knowledge,  the  work  is  not  therefore  by  any 
means  accomplished.  '  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  7*  is  a  ouestion  which  in  a  more  extend, 
ed  sense,  religious  parents  must  be  prepared  to 
answer. 

Such  parents  shoi^  go  on  to  teach  children 
the  religious  use  of  Ume,  the  duty  of  consecra- 
ting  to  God  every  talent,  every  &cu]ty,  every 
possession,  snd  of  devoting  their  whole  lives  to 
his  glory.  People  of  piety  should  be  more  pe- 
culiarly on  their  guard  against  a  spirit  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  slovenly  habitual  wasting  of  time, 
because  this  practice,  by  not  assuming  a  palpa- 
hie  shape  of  guilt,  carries  little  alarm  to  the  con- 
science. Even  religious  characters  are  in  dan- 
ger on  this  side ;  for  not  allowing  themselves  to 
follow  the  world  in  its  excesses  snd  diversions, 
they  have  consequently  more  time  upod  their 
hands ;  and  instead  of  dedicating  the  time  so 
rescued  to  its  true  purposes,  they  sometimes 
make  as  it  were  compensation  to  themselves  for 
their  abstinence  from  dangerous  places  of  pub- 
lic resort,  by  an  habitual  frivolousness  at  home ; 
by  a  superabundance  of  unprofitable  small-talk, 
idle  reading,  and  a  quiet  and  dull  frittering 
away  of  time.  Their  day  perhaps  has  been 
more  free  from  actual  evil :  but  it  will  often  be 
discovered  (o  have  been  as  unproductive  as  that 
of  more  worldly  characters ;  and  they  will  be 
found  to  have  traded  to  as  little  purpose  with 
their  master*s  talents.  But  a  Christian  must 
take  care  to  keep  his  conscience  peculiarly  alive 
to  the  unapparont,  though  formidable  perils  of 
unprofitableness. 

To  these,  and  to  all,  the  author  would  ear- 
nestly recommend  to  accustom  their  children  to 
pass  at  once  from  serious  business  to  active  and 
animated  recreation  ;  they  should  carefully  pre- 
serve them  from  those  long  and  torpid  intervals 
between  both,  that  languid  indolence  and  spirit- 
less trifling  that  merely  getting  rid  of  the  day 
without  stamping  on  it  any  characters  of  active 
goodness  or  of  intellectual  profit,  that  inane 
drowsiness  which  wears  out  such  large  portions 
of  life  in  both  young  and  old.  It  has,  indeed, 
passed  into  an  aphorism,  that  activity  is  neces- 
sary to  virtue,  even  among  those  who  are  not 
apprised  that  it  is  also  indispensable  to  happi- 
ness.  So  far  are  many  parents  from  being  sen- 
sible of  this  truth,  that  vacations  from  school  are 
not  merely  allowed,  but  appointed  to  pass  away 
in  wearisome  sauntering  and  indeterminate  idle- 
ness,  and  this  is  done  by  erring  tenderness,  by 
way  of  converting  the  holydays  into  pleasure  ! 
Nay  the  idleness  is  specifically  made  over  to  the 
child*s  mind,  as  the  strongest  expression  of  the 
fondness  of  the  parent !  A  dislike  to  learning 
is  thus  systematically  excited  by  preposterously 
erecting  indolence  into  a  reward  for  application* 
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And  the  prommof  doin^  nothing  is  held  out  u 
the  BtroDgett  temptation,  as  well  as  the  beet  re* 
oompence,  for  havine  done  well ! 

These,  and  such  Tike  errors  of  conduct  arise 
from  the  latent,  bat  very  operative,  principle  of 
selfishness.  This  principle  is  obrioosly  promo, 
ted  b^  many  habits  and  practice  seemingly  of 
little  importance ;  and  indeed  selfiishness  is  so 
commoiUy  interwoven  with  vanity  and  inconsi- 
deration  that  I  have  not  always  thought  it  ne. 
cessary  to  mark  the  distinction.  They  are  al« 
lernatsly  cause  and  effect ;  and  are  produced 
and  reproduced  by  reciprocal  operation.  They 
are  a  joint  confederacy,  who  are  mutually  pro- 
moting each  other's  strength  and  intsrest ;  they 
are  united  by  almost  inseparable  ties,  and  the 
indulgence  of  eitlier  is  tlM^gratification  of  all. 
Ill-judging  tenderness  is  ifffact  only  a  ooacealed 
self-love,  which  cannot  bear  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  uneasiness  which  a  present  disappointment, 
or  difficulty,  or  vexation,  would  cause  to  a  dar- 
ling child ;  but  which  yet  does  not  scruple  by 
improper  gratification  to  store  up  for  it  future 
miseries,  which  the  child  will  infallibly  suffer, 
though  it  may  be  at  a  distant  period,  which  the 
selfish  mother  does  not  disturb  herself  by  anti- 
cipating,  because  she  thinks  she  may  be  saved 
the  pain  of  beholding. 

Another  principle,  something  different  from 
this,  though  it  may  probably  fall  under  the  head 
of  selfishness,  seems  to  actuate  some  parents  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  children  :  I  mean  a 
certain  slotlifulness  of  mind,  a  love  of  ease  which 
imposes  a  voluntary  blindness,  and  makes  them 
not  choose  to  see  what  will  give  them  the  trou- 
ble to  combat  From  the  persons  in  question 
we  frequently  hear  such  expressions  as  these  : 
*  Children  will  be  children.' — *  My  children,  I 
suppose  are  much  like  those  of  other  people,* 
&.C.  Thus  we  may  observe  this  dangerous  and 
delusive  principle  frequently  turning  off  with  a 
smile  from  the  first  indications  of  those  tempers, 
which  from  their  fatal  tsndency  ought  to  be  very 
seriously  taken  up.  I  would  be  understood  now 
as  speaking  to  conscientious  parents,  who  coiv- 
sider  it  as  a  general  duty  to  correct  the  faults  of 
their  children,  but  who,  from  this  indolence  of 
mind,  are  extremely  backward  in  discovering 
such  faults,  and  are  not  very  well  pleased  when 
they  are  pointed  out  by  others.  Such  parents 
will  do  well  to  Uke  notice,  that  whatever  they 
consider  it  is  a  duty  to  correct,  must  be  equally 
a  duty  to  endeavour  \ofind  out.  And  this  indo- 
lent love  of  ease  is  the  more  to  be  guarded 
against^s  it  not  only  leads  parents  into  errone- 
ous conduct  towards  their  children,  but  is  pecu- 
liarly dangerous  to  themselves.  It  is  a  fault 
frequently  cherished  from  ignorance  of  its  real 
character  ;  for  not  bearing  on  it  the  strong  fea- 
tures of  deformity  which  mark  many  other  vices, 
but  on  the  contrary  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  virtue,  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  Christian 
graces  of  patience,  meekness,  and  forbearance, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  opposite ;  these 
proceeding  from  that  Christian  principle  of  selfl 
denial,  the  other  from  self-indulgence. 

In  this  connexion  may  I  be  permitted  to  re- 
mark on  the  practice  at  the  tables  of  many  fa- 
milies  when  the  children  are  at  home  for  the 
holydays  7    Every  delicacy  is  forced  upon  them. 


with  the  tempting  remark,  *  that  tfaeyouUMiC 
have  this  or  that  dainty  at  school.*  They  are 
indulged  in  irregular  hours  for  the  same  motive, 
*  because  they  cannot  have  that  indolence  at 
school.*  Thus  the  natural  seeds  of  idleness, 
sensaality,  and  sloth,  are  at  once  cherished,  by 
converting  the  periodical  visit  at  home  into  a 
season  of  intemperance,  late  hours,  and  exemp- 
tion from  learning.  So  that  children  are  habi- 
tuated, at  an  age  when  lasting  associations  are 
formed  in  the  mind,  to  connect  the  idea  of  study 
with  thatof  hardship,  of  happiness  with  gluttony, 
and  of  pleasure  with  loitering,  feasting,  or  sleep- 
ing. Would  it  not  be  better,  would  it  not  be 
kinder,  to  make  them  combine  the  delightful  idea 
of  home,  with  the  gratification  of  the  social  affec- 
tions, the  fondness  of  maternal  love,  the  kind- 
ness, and  warmth,  and  confidence  of  the  sweet 
domestic  attachments, 

—And  all  the  charities 
Of  ftilier,  son  and  brotberl 

I  will  venture  to  say,  that  thoee  listJees  and 
vacant  days,  when  the  thoughts  have  no  precise 
object;  when  the  imagination  has  nothing  to 
shape ;  when  industry  has  no  definitive  pursuit ; 
when  the  mind  and  the  body  have  no  exercise  : 
and  the  ingenuity  has  no  acquisition  either  to 
anticipate  or  to  enjoy,  are  the  longest,  the  dullest, 
and  the  least  happy,  which  children  of  spirit  and 
genius  ever  pass.  Yes !  it  is  a  few  short  but 
keen  and  lively  intervals  of  animated  pleasure, 
snatched  from  between  the  successive  labours 
and  duties  of  a  well-ordered,  bus^  day,  looked 
forward  to  with  hope,  enjojred  with  taste,  and 
recoUeeted  without  remorse,  which,  both  to  men 
and  to  children,  yield  the  truest  portions  of  en- 
joyment. O  snatch  your  offspring  from  adding 
to  the  number  of  those  objects  of  supreme  com- 
miseration, who  seek  their  happiness  in  doing 
nothing !  The  animal  may  be  gratified  by  it, 
but  the  man  is  degraded.  Lifb  is  but  a  short 
day ;  but  it  is  a  working  day.  Activity  may 
lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to 
good. 

Young  ladies  should  also  be  accustomed  to  set 
apart  a  fixed  portion  of  their  time,  as  sacred  to 
to  the  poor,*  whether  in  relieving,  instructing, 
or  working  for  them ;  and  the  performance  of 
this  doty  must  not  be  lefl  to  the  event  of  con- 
tingent circumstances,  or  operation  of  acciden- 
tal impressions ;  but  it  must  be  established  into 
a  principle,  and  wrought  into  a  habiL  A  specific 
portion  of  the  day  must  be  allotted  to  it,  on  which 
no  common  engagement  must  be  allowed  to  in- 
trench. Those  periods  of  time,  which  are  not 
otated,  are  seldom  turned  to  their  proper  use ; 
and  nothing  short  of  a  regular  plait  (which  must 
however  be  sometimes  made  to  give  way  to  cir- 

•  It  would  be  a  noble  emirioyment,  and  well  becoming 
the  teDdemeas  of  their  mx,  if  ladies  were  to  consider  the 
snperintendance  of  the  poor  as  their  immediate  ofRce. 
Thejr  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  it,  for  ttom  their  own  ha- 
bits of  life  they  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  do- 
mestic wants  than  the  other  sex ;  and  in  certain  instan- 
ces of  sickness  and  sufferings  peculiar  to  themselves, 
they  should  be  expected  to  have  more  sympathy ;  and 
they  have  obviously  more  leisure.  There  is  a  certain 
religious  society,  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  dress, 
manners,  and  language,  whose  poor  are  perhaps  better 
taken  care  of  than  any  other ;  and  one  reason  mav  be, 
that  they  are  immediately  under  the  inspection  of  tbi 
women. 
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caiiittanoM)iiisare8t1ieooii8cientiou8  diseharffe 
of  any  daty.  This  will  help  to  furnish  a  powerful 
remedy  for  that  selfishneM,  whose  strong  holds 
(the  truth  cannot  be  too  oflsn  repeated)  it  is  the 
grand  business  of  Christian  education  perpe- 
tually to  attack.  If^we  were  but  aware  how 
much  better  it  makes  ourselves  to  wish  to  see 
others  better  and  to  assist  in  making  them  so, 
we  should  find  that  the  good  done  would  be  of 
as  much  impoitance  by  the  habit  of  doing  good, 
which  it  would  induce  in  oar  own  minds,  as  by 
its  beneficial. effects  on  the  objects  of  our  kind- 
ness.* 

In  what  relates  to  pecuniary  bounty,  it  will 
be  requiring  of  young  persons  a  very  small  sa- 
crifice, if  you  teach  them  merely  to  give  that 
money  to  the  poor  which  properly  belongs  not 
to  the  child  but  to  the  parent ;  this  sort  of  charity 
commonly  subtracts  little  from  their  own  plea- 
sures, especially  when  what  they  have  bestowed 
is  immediately  made  up  to  them  as  a  reward  for 
their  little  fit  of  generosity.  They  will,  on  this 
plan,  soon  learn  to  give,  not  only  for  praise  but 
fyr  profit.  The  sacrifice  of  an  orange  to  a  little 
girl,  or  feather  to  a  great  one,  given  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  own  gratification,  would  be  a  bet- 
ter lesson  of  charity  on  its  right  ground,  than  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  to  \m  presently  re- 
placed  by  the  parent  And  it  would  be  habi- 
tuating them  early  to  combine  two  ideas,  which 
ought  never  to  be  separated,  charity  and  self- 
denial. 

As  an  antidote  to  selfishness,  as  well  as  to 
pride  and  indolence,  they  shoald  also  very  early 
be  taught  to  perform  all  the  little  offices  in  their 
power  for  themselves ;  they  should  be  accustom- 
ed not  to  be  insolently  exercising  their  supposed 
prerogative  of  rank  and  wealth,  by  calling  for 
senrants  where  there  is  no  real  occasion ;  above 
all  they  shoald  be  accustomed  to  consider  the 
domestics*  hours  of  meals  and  rest  as  almost 
iMicred,  and  the  golden  rule  should  be  practicably 
and  uniformly  enforced,  even  on  so  trifling  an 
occasion  as  ringing  a  bell,  through  mere  wan- 
tonness, or  self-love,  or  pride. 

To  check  the  growth  of  inconsiderateness, 
young  ladies  should  early  be  taught  to  discharge 
their  little  debts  with  punctuality.  They  should 
be  made  sensible  of  the  cruelty  of  obliging 
trades-people  to  call  oflen  for  the  money  due  to 
them ;  and  of  hindering  and  detaining  those 
whose  time  is  the  source  of  their  subsistence, 
under  the  pretenoo  of  some  frivolous  engage- 
ment, which  ought  to  be  made  to  bend  to  the 
oomfbrt  and  advantage  of  others.  They  should 
conscientiously  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  exe- 
eution  of  their  orders ;  and  with  a  Christian  cir- 
cumspection be  carefhl  not  to  drive  work-peo- 
ple, by  needless  hurry,  into  losing  their  rest,  or 
breaking  the  Sabbath.  I  have  known  a  lady 
give  her  gown  to  a  maatua-roaker  on  the  Satur- 
day night,  to  whom  she  would  not  for  the  world 
•ay  in  so  many  words,  *  You  must  work  through 

*  In  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the  individual  poor, 
and  the  superintendanoe  of  charity  Khools,  ladies  might 
he  highly  useful  in  aaaisting  the  parochial  clergy  in  the 
adoption  of  tliat  excellent  ^an  for  the  instruction  of  the 
ignorant,  suggested  by  the  bishop  of  Durham  in  his  last 
admirable  charge  to  his  clergy.  It  is  with  nleasure  the 
author  is  enabled  to  add  that  the  scheme  has  actually 
hs^n  adopted  with  good  eflbcl  in  tUht  exteosive  dioeess. 


the  whole  of  Sunday,*  while  she  was  virtually 
compelling  her  to  do  so,  by  an  injunction  to 
bring  the  gown  home  finished  on  the  Monday 
morning,  on  pain  of  her  displeasure.  To  these 
hardships  numbers  ave  continually  driven  by 
good  natured  but  inconsiderate  employers.  As 
these  petty  exactions  of  inconsideration  furnish 
only  a  constant  aliment  to  selfishness,  let  not  a 
desire  to  counteract  them  be  considered  as  lead- 
ing  to  too  minute  details ;  nothing  is  too  frivo- 
lous for  animadversion,  which  tends  to  fix  a  bad 
habit  in  the  superior,  or  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  the  dependant 

Would  it  not  be  turning  those  political  doc- 
trines, which  are  now  so  warmly  agitating,  to 
a  truly  moral  account,  and  give  the  best  prac- 
tical answer  to  the  popular  declamations  on  the 
inequality  of  human  conditions,  were  the  rich 
carefully  to  instruct  their  children  to  soflen  that 
inevitable  inequalitv  by  the  mildness  and  ton- 
derness  of  their  benaviour  to  their  inferiors  7 
This  dispensation  of  God,  which  excites  so  many 
sinful  murmurs,  would,  were  it  thus  practically 
improved,  tend  to  establish  the  glory  of  that 
Being  who  is  now  so  often  charged  with  injus- 
tice ;  for  God  himself  is  coverUy  attacked  in 
many  of  the  invectives  against  laws,  govern- 
ments, and  the  supposed  arbitrary  and  unjust 
disproportion  of  ranks  and  riches. 

This  dispensation,  thus  properly  improved, 
would,  at  once  call  into  exercise  the  generosity, 
kindness,  and  forbearance  of  the  superior ;  and 
the  patience,  resignation,  and  gratitude  of  the 
inferior ;  and  thus,  while  we  were  vindicating 
the  i0ayt  of  Providence,  we  should  be  accom- 
plishing his  plan,  by  bringing  into  action  those 
virtues  of  both  classes,  which  would  have  little 
exercise  had  there  been  no  inequality  in  station 
and  fi>rtune.  Those  more  exalted  persons  who 
are  so  zealously  contending  for  the  privileges  of 
rank  and  power,  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
religious  dtities  and  considerate  virtues  which 
the  possession  of  rank  and  power  imposes  on 
themselves ;  duties  and  virtues  which  should  ever 
be  inseparable  from  those  privileges.  As  the 
inferior  classes  have  little  real  right  to  complain 
of  2atot  in  this  respect,  let  the  great  be  watohful 
to  give  them  as  little  cause  to  complain  of  man- 
ners. In  order  to  this,  let  them  carefhllv  train 
up  their  children  to  supply  by  individual  kind- 
ness those  cases  of  hardship  which  laws  cannot 
reach ;  let  them  obviate,  by  an  active  and  well- 
dnreeted  oompassion,  those,  imperfections  of 
which  the  best  constructed  human  institntions 
must  unavoidably  partake;  and,  by  the  exercise 
of  private  boimty,  early  inculcated,  soflen  those 
distreeses  which  can  never  come  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  even  the  best  government  Let  them 
teach  their  ofifspring,  that  the  charity  of  the 
rich  should  ever  be  subsidiary  to  the  public  pro- 
vision in  those  numberless  instances  to  which 
the  most  equal  laws  cannot  apply.  By  such 
means  every  lesson  of  politics  may  be  convert- 
ed into  a  lesson  of  piety ;  and  a  spirit  of  con- 
deseending  love  mi|^bt  win  over  some  whom  a 
spirit  of  invective  will  only  inflame. 

Among  the  instances  of  negligence  into  which 
even  religiously  disposed  parente  and  teachers 
are  apt  to  (all,  one  is,  that  they  are  not  suffi- 
ciently attentive  in  fniding  xntortsting  employ* 
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ment  for  the  Sunday.  They  do  not  make  a 
■oruple  of  aometimes  allowing  their  children  to 
fill  op  the  intervals  of  public  worship  vttli 
their  ordinary  employments  and  common  school 
exercises.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are 
training  their  offspring  to  an  early  and  a  ays- 
tematic  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  this  cus- 
tom ;  for  to  children,  their  tasks  are  their  busi- 
ness ;  to  them  a  French  or  Latin  exercise  is  as 
■erioua  an  occupation  as  the  exercise  of  a  trade 
or  profession  is  to  a  man  ;  and  if  they  are  allowed 
to  think  the  one  right  noto,  they  will  not  be 
brought  hereafter  to  think  that  the  other  is 
wrong :  for  the  opinions  and  practices  fixed  at 
this  important  season  are  not  easily  altered: 
and  an  early  habit  becomes  rooted  into  an  in- 
veterate prejudice.  By  this  oversight  even  the 
friends  of  religion  may  be  contributing  even- 
tually to  that  abolition  of  tlie  Lord's  day,  so 
devoutly  wished  and  so  tndefatigably  laboured 
afler  by  its  enemies,  as  the  desired  preliminary 
to  the  destruction  of  whatever  is  moat  dear  to 
Christiana.  What  obstruction  would  it  offer  to 
the  general  progress  of  youth,  if  all  their  Sunday 
exercises  (which,  with  reading,  composing, 
transcribing  and  getting  by  heart,  might  be  ex- 
tenddU  to  an  entertaining  variety)  were  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  day  ? 

Those  whose  own  spirits  and  vigour  of  mind 
are  exhausted  by  the  amusements  of  the  world, 
and  who  therefore  grow  faint  and  languid  under 
the  continuance  of  serious  occupation,  are  not 
aware  how  different  the  caae  ia  with  lively  young 
people,  whoae  apring  of  action  has  not  been 
broken  by  habitual  indulgence.  They  are  not 
aware  that  a  firm  and  well  diaciplined  intellect 
wants,  comparatively,  little  amuaement  The 
mere  change  from  one  book  to  another,  is  a  re- 
lief almost  amounting  to  pleaaure.  But  then 
the  variation  must  be  judiciously  made,  so  that 
to  novelty  muat  be  auperadded  comparative 
amuaement;  that  ia,  the  gradation  ahould  be 
made  from  the  more  to  the  less  serious  book. 
If  care  be  thus  taken  that  greater  exertion  of 
the  mental  powera  ahall  not  be  required,  when, 
through  length  of  application,  there  ia  less  ability 
or  disposition  to  exert  them  ;  auch  a  well  order- 
ed  distinction,  will  produce  on  the  mind  nearly 
the  a^me  effect  as  a  new  employment 

It  IS  not  meant  to  impose  on  them  such  rigor- 
ous study  as  shall  convert  the  day  they  should 
be  taught  to  Iovb  into  a  day  of  burdens  and  hard- 
ships, or  to  abridge  them  of  auch  innocent  en- 
ioymenta  as  are  compatable  with  a  season  of 
holy  rest  It  is  intended  merely  to  suggest  that 
there  should  be  a  marked  distinction  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  employments  and  studies  ;  for  on 
the  observance  or  neglect  of  this,  as  was  before 
observed,  their  future  notions  and  principles  will 
in  a  good  degree  be  formed.  The  Gospel,  in 
rescuing  the  Lord's  day  from  the  rigorous  bond- 
age of  the  Jewish  aabbath,  never  leaaened  the 
obligation  to  keep  it  holy,  nor  meant  to  aanc- 
tion  any  aecular  occupation.*  Chriatianity  in 
lightening  ito  austerities  has  not  defeated  the 
end  of  its  institution  ;  in  pufifying  its  spirit,  it 
has  not  abolished  its  object 

•  The  stronffefft  proof  of  this  ohscrvathm  is  the  con- 
dmet  of  the  flrat  christinne  who  had  tlielr  Instructiona 
immediately  from  the  Apostles. 


Though  the  author,  chiefly  writing  with  m 
view  to  domestic  instruction,  has  purposely 
avoided  entering  on  the  disputed  question, 
whether  a  school  or  home  education  be  best ;  a 
question  which  perhaps  must  generally  be  de- 
cided by  the  state  of  the  individual  home,  and 
the  state  of  the  indivi<fual  school ;  yet  she 
begs  leave  to  suggest  one  remark,  which  peeo- 
liarly  belongs  to  a  school  education;  namely, 
the  general  habit  of  converting  the  Sunday  into 
a  visiting  daj,  by  way  of  gaining  time ;  as  if  the 
appropriate  instructions  of  the  Lord's  day  were 
the  cheapest  sacrifice  which  could  be  made  to 
pleasure.  Even  in  those  schools  in  which  re- 
ligion is  considered  as  an  indispensable  part  of 
instruction,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  Sundays:  how  then  are 
^irls  ever  to  make  any  progress  in  this  most 
important  article,  if  they  are  habituated  to  lose 
the  religious  advantages  of  the  school,  for  the 
sake  of  having  more  dainties  for  dinner  abroad  7 
This  remark  cannot  be  supposed  to  apply  to  the 
visits  which  children  make  to  religious  parents, 
and  indeed  it  only  applies  to  those  cases  where 
the  school  is  a  conscientious  school,  and  the 
visit  a  trifling  visit 

Among  other  subjects  which  engross  a  good 
share  of  worldly  conversation,  one  of  the  most 
attracting  is  beauty.  Many  ladies  have  of\en 
a  random  way  of  talking  rapturously  on  the 
general  importance  and  the  fascinating  power 
of  beauty,  who  are  yet  prudent  enough  to  be 
very  unwilling  to  let  their  own  daughters  find 
out  they  are  handsome.  Perhaps  the  contrary 
course  might  be  safer.  If  the  little  listener 
were  not  constantly  hearing  that  beauty  is  tlie 
best  gift,  she  would  not  be  so  vain  from  fancy- 
ing herself  to  be  the  host  giAed.  Be  less  soli- 
citous, therefore,  to  conceal  from  her  a  secret, 
which,  with  all  your  watchfulness,  she  will  be 
sure  to  find  out,  without  your  telling ;  but  rather 
seek  to  lower  the  general  value  of  beauty  in  her 
estimation.  Use  your  daughter  in  all  things  to  a 
different  standard  from  that  of  the  world.  It  is 
not  by  vulgar  people  and  servants  only  that  she 
will  be  told  of  her  being  pretty.  She  will  be  hear- 
ing it  not  only  from  gay  ladies,  but  from  grave 
men ;  she  will  be  hearing  it  from  the  whole  world 
around  her.  The  antidote  to  the  present  danger 
is  not  now  to  be  searched  for  ;  it  must  be  already 
operating ;  it  must  have  been  provided  for  in  the 
foundation  laid  in  the  reneral  principle  she  has 
been  imbibing  before  this  particular  temptation 
of  beauty  came  in  question.  And  this  general 
principle  is  an  habitual  indifference  to  flattery. 
She  must  have  learnt  not  to  be  intoxicated  by 
the  praise  of  the  world.  She  most  have  learnt 
to  estimate  things  by  their  intrinsic  worth, 
rather  than  by  the  world's  estimation.  Speak 
to  her  with  particular  kindness  and  commenda- 
tion of  plain  but  amiable  girls ;  mention  with 
compassion  such  as  are  handsome  but  ill-edu* 
cated ;  speak  casually  of  some  who  were  once 
thought  pretty,  but  have  ceased  to  be  good ; 
make  use  of  the  argnraents  arising  from  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  beauty,  as  strong 
additional  reasons  for  making  that  which  is 
little  valuable  in  itself,  still  less  valuable.  As  it 
is  a  new  idea  which  is  always  dangerous,  you 
may  thus  break  the  force  of  this  danger  by  ak 
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lowing^  her  an  early  introd action  to  this  inevi- 
table knowledgre,  which  would  becoma  more  in- 
terestin^,  and  of  course  more  perilous  by  every 
additional  year ;  and  if  you  can  guard  against 
that  fatal  and  almost  universal  error  of  letting 
her  see  that  she  is  more  loved  on  account  of  her 
beauty,  her  familiarity  with  the  idea  may  be 
less  dangerous  than  its  novelty  aflerwarda  would 
prove. 

But  the  great  and  const'ant  peril  to  which 
young  persons  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  are 
exposed,  is  the  prevailing  turn  and  spirit  of  ge- 
neral conversation.  Even  the  children  of  better 
families,  who  are  welLinstrucied  when  at  their 
studies,  are  yet  at  other  times  continuaUy  be- 
holding the  WORLD  set  up  in  the  highest  and 
most  advantageous  point  of  view.  Seeing  the 
world  !  knowing  the  world  !  sUnding  well  with 
the  world !  making  a  figure  in  the  world !  is 
spoken  of  as  including  the  whole  sum  and  sub- 
stance  of  human  advantages.  They  bear  their 
education  almost  exclusively  alluded  to  with  re- 
ferenoe  to  the ^^urc  it  will  enable  them  to  make 
in  the  world.  In  almost  all  companies  they  hear 
all  that  the  world  admired  spoken  of  with  admi- 
ration ;  rank  flattered,  fame  coveted,  power 
Bought,  beauty  idolized,  money  considered  as 
the  one  thing  needtul,  and  as  the  atoning  sub- 
stitute  for  the  want  of  all  other  things ;  profit 
held  up  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  and  worldly  es- 
timation as  the  just  and  highest  prize  of  lauda- 
ble ambition ;  and  after  the  very  spirit  of  the 
world  has  been  thus  habitually  infused  into  them 
all  the  week,  one  cannot  expect  much  effect 
from  their  being  coldly  and  customarily  told 
now  and  then  on  Sundays,  that  they  must  not 
•  love  the  world,  nor  the  things  o£  the  world.* 
To  tell  them  once  in  seven  days  that  it  is  a  sin 
to  gratify  an  appetite  which  you  have  been 
whetting  and  stimulating  the  preceding  six,  is 
to  require  from  them  a  power  of  selNcontrol, 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  impetuosity  of  the 
passions,  especially  in  early  age,  should  have 
taught  us  is  impossible. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  animadvert  on  the 
usual  misapplication  of  the  phrase,  *  knowing 
the  world  ;'  which  term  is  commonly  applied,  in 
the  way  of  panegyric,  to  keen,  designing,  sel- 
fish,  ambitious  men,  who  study  mankind  in  or- 
der to  turn  them  to  their  own  account  But  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  expression,  the  sense  which 
christian  parents  would  wish  to  impress  on  their 
children,  to  know  the  world  is  to  know  its  emp- 
tiness, its  vanity,  ita  futility,  and  its  wickedness. 
To  know  it  is  to  despise  it,  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  it,  to  labour  to  live  above  it ;  and  in  this 
view  an  obscure  Christian  in  a  village  may  be 
said  to  know  the  world  better  than  a  hoary 
courtier  or  wily  politician.  For  how  can  they 
bo  said  to  know  it  who  go  on  to  love  it,  to  be  led 
captive  by  ita  allurements,  to  give  their  soul  in 
exchange  for  its  lying  promises  ? 

But  while  so  false  an  estimate  is  often  made 
in  fashionable  society  of  the  real  value  of  things ; 
Jiat  is,  while  Christianity  does  not  furnish  the 
standard,  and  human  opmion  doe$  ;  while  the 
multiplying  our  desires  is  considered  as  asymp. 
torn  of  elegance,  though  to  subdue  those  desires 
is  the  grand  criterion  of  religion ;  while  mode- 
ration  is  beheld  as  indicating  a  poorness  of  spi- 


rit,  though  to  that  very  poverty  of  spirit  the 
highest  promise  of  the  gospel  is  assigned;  while 
worldly  wisdom  is  sedulously  enjoined  by  world- 
ly  friends,  in  contradiction  to  that  assertion, 
*  that  the  wisdom  of  the  world  is  foolishness  with 
God  ;*  while  the  praise  of  man  is  to  be  anxiously 
sought  in  opposition  to  that  assurance,  that '  the 
fear  of  man  worketh  a  snare ;'  while  they  are 
tauffht  all  the  week,  that  *  the  fVieudship  of  the 
world*  is  the  wisest  pursuit ;  and  on  Sundays 
that  *  it  is  enmity  with  God  ;*  while  these  things 
are  so  (and  that  they  are  so  in  a  good  degree 
who  will  undertake  to  deny  7)  may  we  not  ven- 
ture  to  affirm  that  a  Christian  education,  though 
it  be  not  an  impossible,  is  yet  a  very  difficult 
work  ? 


CHAP.  VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  VOKMISa  OV  HABITS. 

On  the  necesuity  of  forming  the  Judgment  to  di- 
rect those  Habita. 

■  It  can  never  be  too  oflen  repeated,  that  one 
of  the  great  objects  of  education  is  the  forming 
of  habits.  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  recur- 
red too  often,  though  hitherto  only  incidentally, 
to  this  topic.  It  is,  however,  a  topic  of  suoh  im- 
portance, that  it  will  be  useful  to  consider  it 
somewhat  more  in  detail ;  as  the  early  forming 
of  right  habits  on  sound  principles  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  grand  secrets  of  virtue  and  happiness. 

The  forminfir  of  any  one  good  habit  seems  to 
be  effected  raider  by  avoiding  the  opposite  bad 
habit,  and  resisting  every  temptation  to  the  op- 
posite vice,  than  by  the  mere  occasional  prac- 
tice of  the  virtue  required. — Humility,  for  in- 
stance,  is  less  an  act  than  a  disposition  of  the 
mind.  It  is  not  so  much  a  single  performance 
of  some  detached  humble  deed,  as  an  incessant 
watchfulness  against  every  propensity  to  pride. 
Sobriety,  is  not  a  prominent  ostensible  thing ;  it 
evidently  consists  in  a  series  of  negations,  and 
not  of  actions.  It  is  a  conscientious  habit  of 
resisting  every  incentive  to  intemperance. — 
Meekness  is  bsst  attained  and  exemplified  by. 
guarding  against  every  tendency  to  anger,  im- 
patience and  resentment  A  habit  of  attention 
and  application  is  formed  by  early  and  constant 
vigilance  against  a  trifling  spirit  and  a  wander, 
ing  mind.  A  habit  of  industry,  by  watching 
against  the  blandishments  of  pleasure,  the  waste 
of  small  portions  of  time,  and  the  enchroach^ 
ment  of  small  indulgences. 

Now,  to  stimulate  us  to  an  earnest  desire  of 
working  any  or  all  of  these  habits  into  the  minds 
of  children,  it  will  be  of  importance  to  consider 
what  a  variety  of  uses  each  of  them  involves. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  case  of  moderation 
and  temperance.  It  would  seem  to  a  superficial 
observer  of  so  very  great  importance  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  self-denial  in  respect  either  to  the  ele- 
gancies  of  decoration,  or  to  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  or  to  the  common  routine  of  pleasure; 
that  there  can  be  no  occasion  for  an  indifference 
to  luxuries  harmless  in  themselves ;  and  no 
need  of  daily  moderation  in  those  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  affiucnce,  and  to  whom  there 
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fore,  u  the  ezpenae  is  no  object,  to  the  forbear- 
ance  ie  thooffht  of  no  importance.  Those  acts 
of  self-denial,  I  admit,  when  contemplated  by 
themselves,  appear  to  be  of  no  gfreat  value,  yet 
they  assome  high  importance,  if  you  consider 
what  it  is  to  have,  as  it  were,  dried  up  the  spring 
of  only  one  importunate  passion ;  if  you  reflect 
after  any  one  such  conquest  is  obtained,  how 
easily,  oomparatiTely  speaking,  it  is  followed  op 
by  others. 

How  much  future  virtue  and  self-government, 
in  more  important  things,  may  a  mother  there- 
fore be  securing  to  that  child,  who  should  al- 
ways remain  in  as  high  a  situation  as  she  is  in 
when  the  first  foundations  of  this  quality  are 
hiying ;  but  should  any  reverse  of  fortune  take 
place  in  the  daughter,  how  much  integrity  and 
independence  of  mind  also  may  be  prepared  for 
her,  by  the  early  excision  of  superfluous  desires. 
She,  who  has  been  trained  to  subdue  these  pro- 
pensities,  will,  in  all  probability  be  preserved 
from  running  into  worthless  company,  merely 
fbr  the  sake  of  the  splendor  which  may  be  at- 
tached  to  it  She  will  be  rescued  from  the  temp- 
tation  to  do  wrong  things  for  the  sake  of  enjoy- 
ments from  which  she  cannot  abstain.  She  is 
delivered  from  the  danger  of  flattering  those 
whom  she  despises ;  because  her  moderate  mind 
and  well  ordered  desires  do  not  solicit  indul- 
genoes  which  could  only  be  procured  by  mean 
compliances.  For  she  will  have  been  habitusted 
to  consider  the  eharaeter  as  the  leading  circum- 
stance of  attachment,  and  the  splendor  as  an 
accident,  which  may  or  may  not  belong  to  it ; 
but  which,  when  it  does,  as  it  is  not  a  ground 
of  merit  in  the  possessor,  so  it  is  not  to  be  the 
ground  of  her  attachment  The  habit  of  self- 
control,  in  small  as  well  as  in  great  things  in- 
Tolves  in  the  aggregate  less  loss  of  pleasure,  than 
will  be  experienced  by  disappointments  in  the 
mind  ever  yielding  itself  to  the  love  of  present 
indulgences,  whenever  those  indulgences  should 
be  abridged  or  withdrawn. 

She  who  has  been  accuatomed  to  have  an  early 
habit  of  restraint  exercised  over  all  her  appetites 
and  temper;  she  who  has  been  used  to  set 
bounds  to  her  desires  as  a  general  principle, 
will  have  learned  to  withstand  a  passion  for 
dress  and  personal  ornaments ;  and  the  woman 
who  has  conquered  this  propensity  has  sur- 
mounted one  of  the  most  domineering  tempta- 
tions which  assail  the  sex.  While  this  seemingly 
little  circumstance,  if  neglected,  and  the  oppo- 
site habit  formed,  may  be  the  first  step  to  every 
■nooessive  error,  and  every  consequent  distress. 
Those  women  who  are  ruined  by  seduction  in 
the  lower  classes,  and  those  who  are  made  mi- 
serable by  ambitious  marriages  in  tho  higher, 
will  be  more  frequently  found  to  owe  their  mi- 
sery to  an  ungovemed  passion  for  dress  and 
show,  than  to  motives  more  apparently  bad.  An 
habitual  moderation  in  this  article,  growing  out 
of  a  pure  self-denying  principle,  and  not  arising 
fit>m  the  affectation  of  a  singxdarity,  which  may 
have  more  pride  in  it,  than  others  feel  in  the  in- 
dulgenoe  of  any  of  the  things  which  this  singu- 
larly renoonoesf  includes  many  valuable  ad- 
vantages. Modesty,  simplicity,  humility,  eoono- 
my,  prudence,  liberality,  charity,  are  almost  in- 
separably, and  not  very  remotely,  connected 


with  an  habitual  victory  over  personal  vanity 
and  a  turn  to  personal  expense.  The  inferior 
and  less  striking  virtues  are  the  smaller  pearls^ 
which  serve  to  string  and  connect  the  great  ones^ 

An  early  and  unremitting  aeal  in  forming  the 
mind  to  a  habit  of  attention  not  only  produces 
the  outward  expression  of  good  breeding,  as  one 
of  its  incidental  advantages,  but  involves,  or  ra- 
ther  creates,  better  qualities  than  itself;  while 
vacancy  and  inattention  not  only  produce  vulgar 
manners,  but  are  usually  the  indication,  if  not 
of  an  ordinary,  jet  of  a  neglected  understanding. 
To  the  habitually  inattentive,  books  offer  littra 
benefit;  company  affords  little  improvement; 
while  a  self-imposed  attention  sharpens  observa- 
tion, and  creates  a  spirit  of  inspection  and  in« 
quiry,  which  often  lifts  a  oommim  understand- 
ing to  a  degree  of  eminence  in  knQwledge,  sa- 
gacity, and  usefulness,  which  indolent  or  negli- 
gent ^nius  does  not  always  reach.  A  habit  of 
attention  exercises  intellect,  quickens  discern* 
ment,  multiplies  ideas,  enlarges  the  power  of 
combining  images  and  comparing  characters, 
and  gives  a  foculty  of  picking  up  improvement 
fhim  circumstances  the  least  promising;  and 
gaining  instruction  fVom  those  slight  but  fre« 
quently  reearring  oocasions,  which  the  absent 
and  the  negligent  turn  to  no  account  Scarcely 
any  thing  or  person  is  so  unproductive  as  not 
to  yield  some  fruit  to  the  attentive  and  sedulous 
collector  of  ideas.  But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  highest  praise  of  such  a  person ;  she,  who 
early  imposes  on  herself  a  habit  of  strict  atten- 
tion to  whatever  she  is  engaged  in,  begins  to 
wage  earl^  war  with  wandering  thoughts,  use- 
less reveries,  and  that  disqualifying  train  of 
busy,  but  unprofitable  imaginations,  by  which 
the  idle  are  occupied,  and  the  absent  are  ab- 
sorbed. She  who  keeps  her  intellectual  powers 
in  action,  studies  with  advantage,  herself,  her 
books,  and  the  world.  Whereas  they,  in  whoee 
undisciplined  minds  vagrant  thoughts  have  been 
suffered  to  range  without  restriction  on  ordinary 
occasions,  will  find  they  cannot  easily  call  them 
home,  when  wanted  to  assist  in  higher  dutieSi 
Thoughts,  which  are  indulged  in  habitual  wan- 
dering, will  not  be  readily  restrained  in  the  so- 
lemnities of  public  worship  or  of  private  devo« 
tion. 

But  in  speaking  of  the  necessary  habits,  it 
must  be  noticed  that  the  habit  of  unremitting 
induHrVt  which  is  indeed  closely  connected  with 
thoee  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention,  can« 
not  be  too  early  or  too  sedulously  formed.  Let 
not  the  sprighUy  and  the  brilliant  reject  indns 
try  as  a  plebian  quality,  as  a  quality  to  be  exer- 
cised only  by  those  who  have  their  bread  to  earn, 
or  their  rortune  to  make.  But  let  them  respect 
it,  and  adopt  it  as  an  habit  to  which  many  ele- 
vated oharacters  have,  in  a  good  measure,  owed 
their  Astiiietion.  The  roasters  in  science,  the 
leaders  in  literature,  legislators,  and  statesmen, 
even  apostles  and  reformers  wodld  not,  at  least 
in  so  eminent  a  desree,  have  enlightened,  con- 
verted, and  astonished  the  world,  had  they  not 
been  eminent  possessors  of  this  sober  and  nncs- 
tentatiotts  quality.  It  is  the  quality  to  which 
the  immortal  Newton  modestly  ascribed  his  own 
vast  attainments ;  who,  when  he  was  asked  by 
what  means  he  had  been  enabled  to  OMke  th^ 
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^oceMfHl  pngnai  which  straek  laankind  with 
.wonder,  replied,  that  it  waa  not  eo  much  owiog^ 
to  any  superior  atrenfth  of  gaoaua,  as  toaa  habit 
of  patient  thinking,  laborious  attention,  and  cloae 
application.  We  mast,  it  is  true,  make  some 
deductionB  for  the  humility  of  the  speaker.  Yet 
it  is  not  overrating  its  vaiue,  to  assert  that  in- 
dustry is  the  sturdy  and  hard  working  pioneer, 
who  by  persetrerinff  labour  removes  obstractions, 
overcomes  difficulties,  dears  intricacies,  and 
thus  facilitalos  the  march^  and  aids  the  victories 
of  genius. 

An  exact  habit  of  eeonoitiy  is  of  the  same  fa- 
mily  with  the  two  fotegoing  qualities ;  and  like 
them  is  the  prolific  parent  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring of  virtues*  For  want  of  the  early  ingraft- 
ing of  this  practice  on  its  onlv  legitimate  stock 
«~a  sound  principle  of  integrity — may  we  not, 
in  too  many  instances  in  subsequent  life,  almost 
apply  to  the  fatal  ejects  of  domestic  profttsoneas, 
what  Tacitus  observes  of  a  lavish  profligacy  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money — that  an  ex- 
chequer which  is  exhausted  by  prodigality  will 
probably  be  replenished  by  crimes. 

Those  who  are  early  trained  to  scrupulous 
punctuality  in  the  division  of  time,  and  ab  eSL- 
actness  to  the  hours  of  their  childish  business, 
will  have  learnt  how  much  the  economy  of  time 
is  promoted  by  habits  of  panctuality,  whan  they 
shall  enter  on  the  more  important  business  of 
life.  By  getting  one  employment  cleared  away, 
exactly  as  the  succeeding  employment  shall  have 
a  claim  to  be  despatched,  they  will  learn  two 
things :  that  one  business  must  not  trench  cm 
the  time  which  belongs  to  another  business,  and 
to  set  a  value  on  those  odd  quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  even  minutes  which  are  so  oden  lost  between 
successive  duties,  for  want  of  ealculation,  punctu- 
ality and  arrangement* 

A  habit  of  punctuality  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
earliest  which  the  youthfnl  mind  may  be  made 
capable  of  receiving  ;  and  it  is  so  connected  with 
truth,  with  morals,  and  with  the  general  good 
government  of  the  mind,  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant that  it  should  be  brought  into  exercise  on 
the  smallest  occasions.  But  I  refrain  from  en- 
larging on  this  point  as  it  will  be  discussed  in 
another  part  of  tnis  work.* 

It  requires  perhaps  still  more  sedulity  to  lay 
early  the  first  fbunoation  of  those  interior  habits 
which  are  grounded  on  watchfulness  against 
•uch  faults  as  do  not  oflen  betray  themselves  by 
breaking  out  into  open  excess ;  and  which  there 
would  therefore  be  less  discredit  in  judging.  It 
should  more  particularly  make  a  part  of  the  first 
elements  of  education,  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
mind  that  particular  principle  which  stands  in 
opposition  to  those  evil  tempers,  to  which  the 
individual  pupil  is  more  immediately  addicted. 
Aa  it  cannot  bis  followed  up  too  closely,  so  it  can 
hardly  be  set  about  too  early.  May  we  not  bor- 
row an  important  illustration  of  this  imfh  front 
the  &baloiiB  hero  of  the  Grecian  story  1  He  who 
was  one  day  to  perform  exploits,  which  should 
fill  the  earth  wnh  his  renown,  began  b^  con* 
«|iiering  in  his  infhney ;  and  tt  waa  a  prelimina- 
ry to  hu  delivering  uie  world  flt»m  monsters  is 
his  riper  years,  that  he  ahonld  sat  out  by  atrang- 
ling  the  serpents  io  his  cradle. 

*  Bm  Cbaplsr  09  DslhiStioas. 
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It  must  however  be  observed  that  diligent  care 
ia  to  be  exercised,  that,  together  with  the  gra* 
dual  formation  of  these  and  other  useful  hamu^ 
an  adequate  attention  be  employed  to  the  form* 
ing  of  the  judgnuai ;  to  the  framing  such  a 
sound  constitution  of  mind,  as  shall  supply  the 
power  of  directins  all  the  faculties  of  the  imder* 
standing,  and  all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  to 
keep  their  proper  places  and  due  bounds,  to  ob- 
serve their  just  proportions,  and  maintain  theii 
right  station,  relationi  order,  and  dependence. 

Tor  instance,  while  the  young  porson^s  mimi 
is  trained  to  those  habits  of  attention  and  indue* 
try,  which  we  have  been  recommending ;  great 
care  most  be  osed  that  her  judgment  be  so  en* 
lightened  as  to  enable  her  to  form  sound  notions 
with  regard  to  what  is  really  worthy  her  attentive 
pursuit,  without  which  discriminating  power« 
application  wouM  only  be  actively  misemploy* 
ed  I  and  ardour  and  industry  would  but  serv0 
to  lead  her  more  widely  from  the  right  road  of 
truth.  Without  a  correct  judgment  she  would 
be  wasting  her  activity  on  what  was  frivolous,  or 
exhausting  it  on  what  was  mischievous.  With- 
out that  ardour  and  activity  we  have  been  re- 
commending she  might  only  be  '  weaving  spi- 
ders' webs  Y  with  it,  if  destitute  of  judgment/ 
she  would  be  *  hatching  cockatrices'  eggs.' 

Again,  if  Uie  judgment  be  not  well  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  true  ends  of  temperanoe» 
the  ill-instructed  mind  might  be  led  into  a  su- 
perstitidos  reliance  on  the  merits  of  self-denial  \ 
and  resting  in  the  letter  of  a  fbw  outward  ob- 
servances, without  any  consideration  of  the  spirit 
of  this  christian  virtue«  might  be  led  to  infer  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  the  ahsiinence  front 

*  meat  and  drink,'  and  not  *  peace,  and  righteous* 
ness,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  GhosL' 

The  same  well  ordered  judgment  will  also  bd' 
required  in  superintending  and  regulating  the^ 
habit  of  economy ;  for  extravagance  being  rather 
a  relative  than  a  positive  term^  the  true  art  of 
regulating  expense,  is  not  to  proportion  it  to  the 
fashion,  or  to  the  opinion  or  practice  of  others^' 
but  to  our  own  station  and  to  our  own  circum. 
stances.  Aristipptts  being  accused  of  extrava^ 
gance  bv  one  who  was  not  rich,  because  he  had" 
given  SIX  crowns  for  a  small  fish,  said  to  himi 

•  Why  what  would  yon  have  given  7' — ^*  Twelve 
pence,'  answered  the  other.  *Then,'  replied 
Aristippus,  *our  economy  is  equal;  for  six 
crowns  are  ilo  more  to  me  than  twelve  pence' 
are  to  you.* 

It  is  the  more  Important  to  enlighten  the  jud^* 
ment  in  this  point,  because  so  predominant  is 
the  control  of  custom  and  fashion,  that  men  of 
unfixed  principle  are  driven  to  borrow  othe^ 
peoplea*  judgment  of  them,  before  they  can  ven* 
ture  to  aetermine  whether  they  themselves  are 
rich  or  happy.  These  vain  slaves  to  human 
opinion  do  not  so  often  say,  How  ought  I  to  act? 
OT,  What  ought  I  to  spend  7  as,  What  does  the 
world  thmk  I  ought  to  dof  What  do  others  think 
I  ought  to  spend  7 

There  la  also  a  perpetual  call  for  the  interfii* 
renoo  of  the  judgment  in  settling  the  true  no- 
tion  of  what  meekneas  is,  befibre  we  can  adopt 
the  practice  without  felling  into  error.  We  must 
apprize  those  on  whose  minds  we  are  inculea- 
'ting  this  amiable  virtue,  of  the  broad  line  of  die- 
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tinotion  Iwtween  Christian  medkness  and  that 
well-bred  tone  and  gentle  manner  which  paases 
current  for  it  in  uie  world.  We  most  teach 
them  also  to  distinffuish  between  an  humble  opi- 
nion  of  our  own  ability  to  judge,  and  servile  de- 
reliction  of  truth  and  principle,  in  order  to  pur- 
chase the  poor  praise  of  indiscriminate  compli- 
ance  and  yielding  softness.  We  must  lead  them 
to  distinguish  accurately  between  honesty  and 
obstinacy,  between  perseverance  and  perverse- 
ness,  between  firmness  and  prejudice.  We  must 
convince  them  that  it  is  not  meekness,  but  base, 
nesa,  when  through  a  dishonest  dread  of  ofiend- 
ing  the  prosperous,  or  displeasing  the  powerful, 
we  forbear  to  recommend,  or  refuse  to  support, 
those  whom  it  is  our  duty  to  recommend  or  to 
support.  That  it  is  selfishness  and  not  meek. 
nesB,  when  through  fear  of  forfeiting  any  portion 
of  our  reputation,  or  risking  our  own  favour 
with  others,  we  refuse  to  bear  our  testimony  to 
suspected  worth  or  discredited  virtue.* 


CHAP.  VII. 

Filial  obedience  not  the  character  of  the  age, — A 
comfkirison  loith  the  preceding  age  in  CAm  rs- 
tpect, —  Those  who  cultivate  the  mind  adoiaed 
to  etttdy  the  nature  of  the  soil, —  Unpromising 
children  often  make  strong  characters, — Teach- 
ers too  apt  to  devote  their  pains  almost  exclu- 
sively to  children  of  parts. 

Among  the  real  improvements  of  modem 
times,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  growth  of  filial  obedience  cannot  be  in- 
cluded. Who  can  forbear  observing  and  regret- 
ting in  a  variety  of  instances,  that  not  only  sons 
but  daughters  have  adopted  something  of  that 
spirit  of  independence,  and  disdain  of  control, 
which  characterize  the  times  7  And  is  it  not 
too  generally  obvious  that  domestic  manners  are 
not  slightly  tinctured  with  the  prevailing  hue 
of  public  principles  7  The  rights  of  man  have 
been  discussed,  till  we  are  somewhat  wearied 
with  the  discussion.  To  these  have  been  oppo- 
sed, as  the  next  stage  in  the  progress  of  illumi- 
nation, and  with  more  presumption  than  pru- 
dence, the  rights  of  women.  It  follows,  accord- 
ing  to  the  natural  progression  of  human  things, 
that  the  next  influx  of  that  irradiation  which 
our  enlighteners  are  pouring  in  upon  us,  will 
illuminate  the  world  with  grave  descants  on  the 
rights  of  youth,  the  rights  of  children,  the  rights 
of  babies  I 

This  revolutionary  spirit  in  families  suggests 
the  remark,  that  among  tlie  faults  with  which 
It  had  been  too  much  the  fashion  of  recent  times 
to  load  the  memory  of  the  incomparable  Milton, 
one  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  private 

*  To  thii  criminal  timidity,  madame  de  Mainteaon,  a 
woman  of  parts  and  piety,  sacrificed  the  ingenious  and 
amiable  Kacine ;  whom,  while  she  had  taste  enough  to 
admire,  she  had  not  the  generosity  to  defend,  wlien  the 
royal  fhvour  was  withdrawn  fVom  hioi.  A  still  darker 
eloud  hangs  over  her  fame,  on  account  of  the  selfish  neu- 
trality she  maintained  in  not  interposing  her  good  offices 
between  the  reeentroents  of  the  king  and  the  suArings 
of  the  Hugunots.  It  Is  a  heavy  agnavation  of  her  fkult, 
that  she  herself  had  been  educatea  is  the  fhith  of  tbsae 
perMcuted  people 


character  (for  witli  his  political  charaeler  wb 
have  here  nothing  to  do)  has  been,  that  he  was 
so  severe  a  father  as  to  have  compelled  his 
daughters,  after  he  was  blind,  to  read  aloud  to 
him,  for  his  sole  pleasure,  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, of  which  they  did  not  imderstand  a  word. 
But  this  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  an  instance 
of  the  strict  domestic  regulations  of  the  age  in 
which  Milton  lived  ;  and  should  not  be  brought 
forward  as  a  proof  of  the  severity  of  his  indivi- 
dual temper.  Nor  indeed  in  any  ease  should  it 
ever  be  considered  as  an  hardship  for  an  affec 
tionate  child  to  amuse  an  afflicted  parent,  even 
though  it  should  be  attended  with  a  heavier  sa- 
orifice  of  her  own  pleasure  than  that  produced 
in  the  present  instance.* 

Is  the  author  then  inculcating  the  harsh  doc- 
trine of  paternal  austerity  ?  By  no  means.  It 
drives  the  gentle  spirit  to  artifice,  and  the  rugged 
to  despair.  It  generates  deceit  and  cunning, 
the  most  hopeless  and  hateful  in  the  whole  cata- 
logue  of  female  failings.  Ungoverned  anger  in 
the  teacher,  and  inability  to  discriminate  be- 
tween  venial  errors  and  premeditated  offence, 
though  they  may  lead  a  timid  creature  to  hide 
wrong  tempers,  or  to  conceal  bad  actions,  will 
not  help  her  to  subdue  the  one  or  correct  the 
other.  The  dread  of  severity  will  drive  terrified 
children  to  seek,  not  for  reformation,  but  for  im- 
punity.  A  readiness  to  forgive  them  promotes 
frankness :  and  we  should,  above  all  things,  en- 
courage them  te  be  frank,  in  order  to  come  at 
their  faults.  They  have  not  more  faults  for  be- 
ing  open,  they  on^  discover  more ;  and  to  know 
the  wont  of  the  character  we  have  to  regulate 
will  enable  us  to  make  it  better. 

Discipline,  however,  is  not  cruelty,  and  re' 
straint  is  not  severitv.  A  discriminating  teach- 
er  will  appreciate  the  Individual  character  of 
each  pupil,  in  order  to  appropriate  her  manage- 
ment We  must  strengthen  the  feeble,  while 
we  repel  the  bold.  We  cannot  educate  by  a  re- 
ceipt ;  for  after  studying  the  best  rules,  and 
after  digesting  them  into  the  best  system,  much 
must  depend  on  contingent  circumstances,  for 
that  which  is  good  may  yet  be  inapplicable* 
The  cultivator  of  the  human  mind  must,  like 
the  gardener,  study  diversities  of  soil,  or  he  may 
plant  diligently  and  water  faithfully  with  littie 
fruit.  The  skilful  labourer  knows  that  even 
where  the  surface  is  not  particularly  promising, 
there  is  often  a  rough  strong  ground  which  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  breaking  it  up ;  yet 
we  are  often  most  taken  with  a  soft  surface, 
though  it  conceal  a  shallow  depth,  because  it 
promises  present  reward  and  littie  trouble.  But 
strong  and  pertinacious  tempers,  of  which  per- 

*  fn  qiite  of  this  too  prevailin|[  spirit,  and  at  a  tisw 
when,  by  an  inverted  state  of  society,  sacrifloes  of  ease 
and  pleasure  are  rather  exacted  by  children  ftt)m  parents, 
than  required  by  parents  ttom  children,  numberless  in- 
stances might  be  adduced  of  filial  affection  truly  honour- 
able to  the  present  period.  And  the  author  records  with 
pleasure,  that  she  has  seen  amiable  young  ladies  of  high 
rank  conducting  the  stens  of  a  blind  but  illustrious  pa- 
rent with  true  nllal  fonaneaa ;  and  has  often  oontero|ria- 
ted,  in  another  flunily,  the  interesting  attentions  of 
daughters  who  were  both  hands  and  eyes  to  an  infirm 
and  nearly  blind  fkther.  It  Is  but  Justice  to  repeat  that 
these  examples  are  not  taken  fW>m  that  saiddle  rank  of 
lifb  which  Mi  lion  filled,  but  ftam  the  daughters  of  tli» 
highest  ofliocn  in  the  state. 
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Inps  bbfltbiejr  i"  tlw  leading  f  ioof  under  tkilfid 
management  often  tnrn  out  steady  ud  sterling 
oharacters;  while  from. softer  clay  a  firm  and 
vigorous  virtue  is  but  seldom  produced.  Perti- 
nacity is  often  prineiple»  which  wants  nothing 
hut  Co  be  led  to  its  true  object ;  while  the  uni- 
formly yielding,  and  universally  acoommodating 
spirit,  is  not  seldom  the  result  of  a  feeble  tone 
of  morals,  of  a  temper  eager  for  praise  and  act- 
ing for  reward. 

But  these  revolutions  in  character  cannot  be 
e£R)cted  by  a  mere  education.  Plutarch  had  ob- 
served that  the  medical  scienee  would  never  be 
brgQght  to  perfoction  till  poisons  should  be  oon- 
vert^  into  physic  What  our  late  improvers  in 
natural  science  have  done  in.  the  medical  world, 
by  converting  the  most  deadly  ingredients  into 
instruments  of  life  and  health,  Christianity  with 
a  sort  of  divine  alchymy  has  effected  in  the  mo- 
ral world,  by  that  transmutation  which  makes 
those  passions  which  have  been  working  for  sin 
become  active  in  the  cause  of  religion.  The 
violent  temper  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  which  was 
*  exceedingly  mad*  against  the  saints  of  God« 
did  God  see  fit  to  convert  into  that  burning  seal 
whi^h  enabled  Paul  the  apostle  to  labour  so  un- 
remittingly for  the  conversion  of  the  gentile 
world.  Christianity  indeed  does  not  se  much 
give  us  new  affections  or  faculties,  as  give  a 
new  direction  to  those  we  already  have.  She 
changes  that  sorrow  of  the  world  which  worketh 
death  into  *  godly  sorrow  which  worketh  repent- 
ance.' She  changes  our  anger  against  the  per- 
sons we  dislike  into  hatred  of  their  sins.  *  The 
fear  of  man  which  worketh  a  snare,*  she  trans- 
mutes into  *  that  foar  of  Grpd  which  worketh 
salvation.*  That  religion  does  not  extinguish 
the  passions,  but  only  alters  their  object,  the 
animated  expressions  of  the  fervid  apostle  con- 
firm — *  Yea,  what/ieat/ainess  /  yea,  what  dear- 
ing  of  younelves ;  yea«  what  inaigfM^ion  ;  yea, 
what  fear;  yea,  what  nehemeiU  dtnre;  yea, 
what  %eal ;  yea,  what  rnenge** 

Thus,  by  some  of  the  most  troublesome  pas- 
aions  of  our  nature  being  converted  by  the  bless- 
ing  of  God  on  a  religious  education  to  the  side 
of  virtue,  a  double  purpose  is  effected.  Because 
it  is  the  character  of  the  passions  never  to  ob- 
serve a  neutrality.  If  they  are  no  longer  rebels, 
they  become  auxiliaries ;  and  the  accession  of 
strength  is  doubled,  because  a  foe  subdued  is  an 
ally  obtained.  For  it  is  the  effect  of  religion  on 
the  passions,  that  when  she  siezes  the  enemy's 

}[arrison,  the  doe^  not  content  herself  with  de- 
eating  its  future  mischiefi^  she  does  not  destroy, 
the  works,  she  does  not  burn  the  arsenal  and 
ipike  the  cannon ;  but  the  artillery  she  seises, 
she  turns  to  her  own  use ;  she  attacks  in  her 
turn,  and  plants  its  whole  force  against  an  ene- 
my from  whom  she  has  taken  iL 

But  while  t  would  deprecate  harshness,  I 
would  enforce  discipline ;  and  that  not  merely 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  but  of  happiness  abo. 
One  reason,  not  seldom  brought  forward  by  ten- 
der but  mistaken  mothers  as  an  apology  tor  an 
unbounded  indulgence,  especially  to  weakly 
children,  is,  that  they  probably  will  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  world  when  ffrown  up,  and  that  there- 
fore they  would  not  bridge  the  little  pfeasure 
•  l^CorinthisM,  Tii.  }. 


they  m^  enjoy  at  the  present,  lett  they  should 
be  taken  out  ox  the  world  without  having  tasted 
any  of  its  delifhts.  But  a  slight  degree  of 
observation  would  prove  that  this  is  an  error  in 
judgment  as  well  as  in  principle.  For  omitting 
any  considerations  respecting  their  nitore  wel- 
fare,  and  entering  only  into.ueir  immediate  in- 
terests ;  it  is  an  indisputable  feet  that  children 
who  know  no  control,  whose  feults  encounter 
no  contradiction,  and  whose  humours  experience 
constant  indulgence,  grow  more  irritable  an4 
capricious,  invent  wants,  create  desires,  lose  all 
reHsh  for  the  pleasures  which  they  know  they 
may  reckon  upon;  and  become  perhaps  more 
miserable  than  eren  those  unfortunate  children 
who  labour  under  the  more  obvious  and  more 
commiserated  misfortune  of  suffering  under  the 
tyranny  of  unkind  parentst , 

An  early  habitual  restraint  Is  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  future  character  and  happiness  of 
women.  A  judicious,  unrelaxing,  but  steady 
and  gentle  curb  on  their  tempers  and  passions 
can  alone  insure  their  peace  and  establish  their, 
principles.  It  is  a  habit  which  cannot  be  adopted 
too  soon,  nor  persisted  in  too  pertinaciously. 
They  should  when  very  young  be  inured  to 
contradiction.  Instead  of  hearing  their  6011 
mot9  treasured  up  and  repeated  till  the  guests 
are  lired,  and  till,  the  children  begin  to  think  lli 
dull,  when  tliey  themselves  are  not  the  little  he-, 
roines  of  the  theme,  they  should  be  accustomed 
to  receive  but  moderate  praise  for  their  vivacity 
or  their  wit,  though  they  should  receive  just 
commendation  for  such  qualities  as  have  more 
worth  than  splendour. 

Patience,  diligence,  quiet,  and  unfatiguecf 
perseve/anoe,  industrv,  regularity,  and  economy 
of  time,  as  these'  are  the  dispositions  I  would  la^*, 
hour  to  excite,  so  thes^  are  the  qualities  I  woukf 
warmly  commend*  So  far  from  admiring  ge^, 
nius,  or  extolling  its  prompt  effusions,  I  would 
rather  intimate  that  excellence,  to  a  certain  de* 
p^ree,  is  in  the  power  of  every  competitor :  that 
it  is  the  vanity  of  over-valuing  herself  for  sup* 
posed  original  powers,  and  slackening  exertion: 
in  consequence  of  that  vanity,  which  often  leave 
the  lively  ignorant,  and  the  witt^  superficial.-^ 
A  girl  who  overhears  her  mother  tell  the  com- 
pany that  she  is  a  genius,  and  is  so  quick,  that 
she  never  thinks  m  applying  to  her  task  till  a 
few  minutes  before  she  is  to  be  called  to  repeat 
it,  wiU  acquire  sutfh  a  confidence  in  her  own 
abilities,  that  she  will  be  advancing  in  conceit 
as  she  is  felling  short  in  knowledge.  WhereaSt 
if  shd  were  made  to  suspect  that  her  want  of 
application  rather  indicated  a  dedclency  than  a 
superiority  in  her  understanding,  she  would  be- 
come  industrious  in  proportion  as  she  became 
modest ;  and  by  thus  adding  the  diligence  of  the 
humble  to  the  talents  or  the  ingenious,  she 
might  rejally  attain  a  degree  of  exoeUence,  which 
mere  quickness  of  parts^  too  lazy,  because  too 
proud*  to  apply,  seldom  attains. 

Girls  shouid  be  led  to  distrust  their  own  judg- 
ment ;  they  should  learn  not  to  murmur  at  expos- 
tulation ;  they  shoutd  be  accustomed  to  expect 
and  to  endure  opposition.  It  is  a  lesson  with 
which  the  world  will  not  fail  to  furnish  them ; 
and  they  will  not  practise  it  the  worse  for  hav- 
'ing  Ibamt  it  the  sooner.    It  is  of  the  last  Irk' 
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portance  to  their  happiness,  even  In  this  life, 
that  they  should  early  acquire  a  submissire  tem- 
per and  a  forbearing  spirit  They  most  endure 
to  be  thought  wrong  sometimes,  when  they  can- 
not but  feel  they  are  right.  And  while  they 
should  be  anxiously  aspiring  to  do  well,  they 
must  not  expect  always  to  obtain  the  praise  of 
having  done  so.  But  while  a  gentle  demeanour 
is  inculcated,  let  them  not  be  instructed  to  prac- 
tise gentleness  merely  on  the  low  ground  of  its 
being  decorous,  and  feminine,  and  pleasing,  and 
calculated  to  attract  human  favour:  but  let 
them  be  carefully  taught  to  cultivate  it  on  the 
high  principle  of  obedience  to  Christ ;  on  the 
practical  ground  of  labouring  after  conformity 
to  Him,  who,  when  he  proposed  himself  as  a 
perfect  pattern  of  imitation,  did  not  say,  learn 
of  mc,  for  I  am  great,  or  wise,  or  mlffhty,  but 
*'  learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  :*  and 
who  graciously  promised  that  the  reward  should 
accompany  the  practice,  by  encouragingly  add- 
ing, *  and  ye  shall  find  rest  to  your  souls.'  Do 
not  teach  them  humility  on  the  ordinary  ground 
that  vanity  is  unamiaMe,  and  that  no  one  will 
love  them  if  they  are  proud;  for  that  will  only 
go  to  correct  the  exterior,  and  make  them  soft 
and  smiling  hypocrites.  But  inform  them,  that 
*  God  resisteth  the  proud,*  while  *  them  that  are 
meek  he  shall  guide  in  judgment,  and  such  as 
are  gentle,  them  shall  he  teach  his  way.*  In 
these  as  in  all  other  cases,  an  habitual  attention 
to  the  motives  should  be  carefully  substituted  in 
their  young  hearts,  in  the  place  of  too  much 
anxiety  about  the  event  of  actions.  Principles, 
aims,  and  intentions  should  be  invariably  insist- 
ed on,  as  the  onlv  true  ground  of  right  practice, 
and  they  should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
too  much  solicitude  for  that  human  praise  which 
attaches  to  appearances  as  much  at  to  realities, 
to  success  more  than  to  desert 

Let  me  repeat,  without  incurring  the  censure 
•f  tautology,  that  it  will  be  of  vast  importance 
not  to  let  slip  the  earliest  occasions  of  working 
gentle  manners  into  an  habit  on  their  only  true 
foundation.  Christian  meekness.  For  this  pur- 
pose  I  would  again  urge  jrour  calling  in  the  ex- 
ample of  our  Redeemer  m  aid  of  his  precepte. 
Endeavour  to  make  your  pupil  feel  that  all  the 
wonders  exhibited  in  his  life  do  not  so  over- 
whelm the  awakened  heart  with  rapture,  love, 
and  astonishment,  as  the  perpetual  insUnces  of 
his  humility  and  meekness,  with  which  the  Ooo- 
pel  abounds.  Stupendous  miracles,  exercises  of 
infinite  power  prompted  by  infinite  mercy,  are 
actions  which  we  should  naturally  enough  con- 
ceive  as  growing  out  of  omnipotence  and  divine 
perfection :  hut  silence  under  cruel  mockings, 
patience  under  reproach,  gentleness  of  demeanor 
under  unparalleled  injuries ;  these  are  perfec- 
tions of  which  unassisted  nature  not  only  has  no 
conception  in  a  Divine  Being,  but  at  which  it 
would  revolt,  had  not  the  reuity  been  exempli- 
fied by  our  perfect  pattern,  maling  the  sick, 
feeding  the  multitude,  restoring  the  blind,  rais- 
ing the  dead,  are  deeds  of  which  we  could  ferm 
some  adequate  idea,  as  necessarily  flowing  from 
Almighty  goodness :  but  to  wash  his  disciples* 
feet — ^to  preach  the  Oospel  to  the  poor — to  re- 
nounce not  only  ease,  fer  that  heroes  have  done 
on  human  mofives-^bat  to  renounce  praise,  to 


forgive  his  persecutors,  to  love  his  enomiee,  to 
pray  fer  his  murderers  with  his  last  breath ;-« 
these  are  things  which,  while  they  compel  us  to 
cry  out  with  the  centurion,  *  Truly  this  was  the 
Son  of  God,*  should  remind  us,  that  they  are  not 
only  adorable  but  imUabU  parte  of  his  character. 
These  are  not  speculative  and  barren  doctrines 
which  he  came  to  preach  to  Christians,  but  liv* 
ing  duties  which  he  meant  to  entail  on  them ; 
symbols  of  their  profession ;  teste  of  their  disci- 
pleship.  These  are  perfections  which  we  are 
not  barely  to  contemplate  with  holy  awe  and  dis- 
tent admiration,  as  if  they  were  restricted  to 
the  divine  nature  of  our  Redeemer ;  but  we  must 
consider  them  as  suited  to  the  human  nature 
also,  which  he  condescended  to  participate.  In 
contemplating^  we  must  imitate;  in  admiring 
we  must  practise ;  and  in  our  measure  and  de- 
gree go  and  do  likewise.  Elevate  your  thoughte 
fer  one  moment  to  this  standard  (and  you  should 
never  allow  yourself  to  be  contented  with  a  low- 
er) and  then  go,  if  you  can,  and  teach  your  chil- 
dren to  be  mild,  and  sofl,  and  gentle  on  worldly 
grounds,  on  human  motives,  as  an  external 
attraction,  as  a  decoration  to  their  sex,  as  an 
appendage  to  their  rank,  as  an  expression  of 
their  good  breeding. 

There  is  a  custom  among  teachers,  which  is 
not  the  more  right  for  being  common ;  they  are 
apt  to  bestow  an  undue  proportion  of  pains  oft 
cnildren  of  the  best  capacity,  as  if  only  geniuses 
were  worthy  of  attention.  They  should  reflect 
that  in  moderate  telente,  caremlly  cultivated, 
we  are  perhaps  to  look  fer  the  chief  happiness 
and  virtue  of  society.  If  superlative  genius  had 
been  generally  necessary,  ite  existence  would 
not  have  been  so  rare ;  fer  Omnipotence  could 
easily  have  made  those  telente  common  which 
we  now  consider  as  extraordinary,  had  they  been 
necessary  to  the  perfection  of  his  plan.  Besides, 
while  we  are  conscientiously  instructing  chil- 
dren  of  moderate  capacity,  it  is  a  comfort  to  re- 
fleet,  that  if  no  labour  will  raise  them  to  a  high 
degree  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  distinction, 
^et  they  may  be  led  on  to  perfection  in  that  road 
m  which  ^a  wayfaring  man,  though  simple  shall 
not  err.*  And  when  a  mother  feels  disposed  to 
repine  that  her  femily  is  not  likely  to  exhibit  a 
group  of  future  wito  and  growing  beauties,  let 
her  console  herself  by  looking  abroad  into  tho 
world,  where  she  will  quickly  perceive  that  the 
monopoly  of  happiness  is  not  engrossed  by 
beauty,  nor  that  of  virtue  by  genius. 

Perhaps  mediocrity  of  parts  was  decreed  to 
be  the  ordinary  lot,  by  way  of  fbmishing  a  sti- 
mulus  to  industry,  and  strengthening  the  mo- 
tives  to  virtuous  application.  For  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  moderate  abilities,  carofblly  carried 
to  that  measure  of  perfection  of  which  they  aro 
capable,  ofVen  enables  their  possessors  to  out- 
strip, in  the  race  of  knowledge  and  of  usefulness, 
their  more  brilliant  but  less  persevering  com- 
petitors? It  is  with  mentel  endowments,  as 
with  other  rich  gills  of  Providence ;  the  inha- 
bitant of  the  luxuriant  southern  clime,  where 
nature  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tetion,  indolently  lays  hold  on  this  very  plea  of 
fertility  which  should  animate  his  exertions,  as 
a  reason  fer  doing  nothing  himself;  so  that  tlie 
soil  which  teems  with  such  encouraging  aba& 
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daneo  levma  die  ikfonred  poMaaaor  idle,  and 
oomparatiTely  poor :  whilst  the  aative  of  the 
leM  ^nial  region,  supplying  by  his  labours  the 
deficiencies  of  his  lot,  overtakes  his  more  fa- 
voured competitor ;  by  substituting  industry  for 
opulence,  he  improves  the  riches  of  his  native 
land  beyond  that  which  is  blessed  with  warmer 
suns,  and  thus  vindicates  Providence  from  the 
charge  of  partial  distribution. 

A  girl  who  has  docility  will  seldom  be  found 
to  want  understanding  sufficient  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  an  useful,  a  happy,  and  a  pious  life. 
And  it  is  as  wrong  for  parents  to  set  out  with 
too  sanguine  a  dependence  on  the  figure  their 
children  are  to  make  in  life,  as  it  is  unreason* 
able  to  be  discouraged  at  every  disappointment 
Want  of  success  is  so  far  from  furnishing  a  mo- 
tive for  relaxing  their  energy  that  it  is  a  reason 
for  redoubling  it  Let  them  suspect  their  own 
plans,  and  reform  them ;  let  them  distrust  their 
own  principles,  and  correct  them*  The  gene- 
rality of  parents  do  too  little ;  some  do  much, 
and  miss  their  reward,  because  they  look  not  to 
any  strength  beyond  their  own :  aner  much  is 
done,  much  will  remain  undone :  for  the  entire 
regulation  of  the  heart  and  affections  is  not  the 
work  of  education  alone,  but  is  effected  by  the 
operation  of  divine  grace.  Will  it  be  account- 
ed enthusiasm  to  suggest,  *that  the  fervent 
effectual  prayer  of  a  righteous  parent  availeth 
much  V  and  to  observe  that  perhaps  the  reason 
why  so  many  anxious  mothers  fail  of  success  is, 
because  they  repose  with  confidence  in  their  own 
skill  and  labour,  neglecting  to  look  to  Him  with- 
out  whose  blessing  they  do  but  labour  in  vain? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that 
some  pious  parents  have  fallen  into  an  error  of 
an  opposite  kind?  From  a  full  conviction  that 
human  endeavours  are  vain,  and  that  it  is  God 
alone  who  can  change  the  heart,  they  are 
earnest  in  their  prayers,  but  not  so  earnest 
in  their  endeavours. — Such  parents  should  be 
reminded,  that  if  they  do  not  add  their  exer- 
tions to  their  prayers,  their  children  are  not 
likely  to  be  more  benefited  than  the  children 
of  those  who  do  not  add  their  prayers  to  their 
exertions.  What  God  has  joined,  let  no  man 
presume  to  separate.  It  is  the  work  of  Grod,  we 
readily  acknowledge,  to  implant  religion  in  the 
heart,  and  to  maintain  it  there  as  a  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  conduct  And  is  it  not  the  same  God 
which  causes  the  corn  to  grow  ?  Are  not  our 
natural  lives  constantly  preserved  by  His  power  ? 
Who  will  deny  that  in  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  ?  But  how  are  these  works 
of  Grod  carried  on  7  By  means  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed. By  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  the 
corn  is  made  to  grow ;  by  food  the  body  is  sus- 
tained;  and  by  religious  instruction  God  is 
pleased  to  work  upon  the  human  heart  But  un- 
less we  diligently  plough,  and  sow,  and  weed, 
and  manure,  have  we  any  right  to  depend  on 
the  refreshing  showers  and  ripening  suns  of 
heaven  for  the  blessing  of  an  abundant  harvest  ? 
As  far  as  iM  see  the  ways  of  God,  all  his  works 
are  carried  on  by  means.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
our  duty  to  use  the  means,  and  trust  in  God  ;  to 
remember  that  God  will  not  work  without  the 
means ;  and  that  the  means  can  effect  nothing 
withoat  hb  bleising.    'Paul  may  plant,  and 


ApoUoe  water,  but  it  is  God  must  give  the  in- 
crease. But  to  what  does  he  give  the  increase  ? 
To  the  exertions  of  Paul  and  Apollos.  It  is 
never  said,  because  God  only  can  give  the  in- 
crease,  that  Paul  and  Apollos  may  spare  their 
labour. 

^t  is  one  grand  object  to  give  the  young  pro- 
bationer just  and  sober  views  of  the  world  on 
which  she  is  about  to  enter.  Instead  of  making 
her  bosom  bound  at  the  near  prospect  of  eman- 
cipation from  her  instructors ;  instead  of  teach- 
ing her  young  heart  to  dance  with  premature 
flutterings  as  the  critical  winter  draws  near  in 
which  she  is  to  come  out ;  instead  of  raising  a 
tumult  in  her  busy  imagination  at  the  approach 
of  her  first  grown  up  IhUI,  an  event  held  out  as 
forming  the  first  grand  epocha  of  a  female  life, 
as  the  period  from  which  a  fresh  computation, 
fixing  the  pleasures  and  independence  of  wo- 
manhood, is  to  be  dated ;  instead  of  this,  endea- 
vour to  convince  her,  the  world  will  not  turn  out 
to  be  that  scene  of  unvarying  and  never-ending 
delights  which  she  has  perhaps  been  led  to  ex- 
pect, not  only  from  the  sanguine  temper  and 
warm  spirits  natural  to  youth,  but  from  the 
value  she  has  seen  put  on  those  showy  accom- 
plishments which  have  too  probably  been  fitting 
her  for  her  exhibition  in  life.  Teach  her  that 
this  world  is  not  a  stage  for  the  display  of  super- 
ficial or  even  of  shining  talent,  but  for  the  strict 
and  sober  exercise  of  fortitude,  temperance, 
meekness,  faith,  diligence,  and  self-denial;  of 
her  due  performance  of  which  Christian  graces, 
angels  will  be  spectators,  and  Grod  the  judge. 
Teach  her  that  human  life  is  not  a  splendid  ro- 
mance, spangled  over  with  brilliant  adventures, 
and  enriched  with  extraordinary  occurrences, 
and  diversified  with  wonderful  incidents  ;  lead 
her  not  to  expect  that  it  will  abound  with  scenes 
which  will  call  extraordinary  qualities  and  won- 
derful powers  into  perpetual  action ;  and  for 
which,  if  she  acquit  herself  well,  she  will  be 
rewarded  with  proportionate  fame  and  certain 
commendation.  But  apprize  her  that  human 
life  is  a  true  history,  many  passages  of  which 
will  be  dull,  obscure,  and  uninteresting;  some 
perhaps  tragical ;  but  that  whatever  gay  inci- 
dents  and  pleasing  scenes  may  be  interspersed 
in  the  progress  of  the  piece,  yet,  finally  *  one 
event  happeneth  to  all  :*  to  all  there  is  one  awful 
and  infallible  catastrophe.  Apprize  her  that 
the  estimation  which  mankind  forms  of  merit 
is  not  always  just,  nor  is  its  praise  very  exactly 
proportioned  to  desert ;  tell  her  that  the  world 
weighs  actions  in  far  different  scales  from  *  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,,  and  estimates  worth 
by  a  far  different  standard  from  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Apprize  her  that  while  her  purest  inten- 
tions may  be  sometimes  calumniated,  and  her 
best  actions  misrepresented,  she  will  on  the 
other  hand,  be  liable  to  receive  commendation 
on  occasions  wherein  her  conscience  will  tell 
her  she  has  not  deserved  it ;  and  that  she  may 
be  extolled  by  others  for  actions  for  which,  if 
she  be  honest,  she  will  condemn  herself. 

I>o  not,  however,  give  her  a  gloomy  and  dis- 
couraging  picture  of  the  world,  but  rather  seek 
to  give  her  a  just  and  sober  view  of  the  part  she 
win  have  to  act  in  it  And  restrain  the  im- 
petuosity 01  hope,  and  cool  the  ardour  of  ezpec- 
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tation,  by  e^pIftiTiing  to  her,  that  this  part,  eren 
in  her  best  estate,  will  probably  consist  in  a 
succession  of  petty  trials,  and  a  roand  of  quiet 
duties,  which,  if  well  peribrme^^  tbopgh  they 
will  make  little  or  no  figure  in  the  book  of  fame, 
will  prove  of  rast  importance  to  her  in  that  4&y 
when  another  *book  is  opened,  and  the  judg- 
ment is  set,  and  every  one  will  be  judged  ac- 
.cording  to  the  deeds  done  In  tbe  body,  whether 
they  b^  good  or  bad.' 

Say  not  that  these  just  and  9ober  views  will 
pruelly  wither  her  younor  hopes,  blast  her  bud- 
ding prospect?,  and  deaden  the  innocent  satis- 
factions of  life.  It  is  not  true.  There  Is,  hap- 
pily, an  active  spring  in  the  mind  of  youth 
Which  bounds  with  fresh  vigour  and  uninjured 
plasticity  from  any  such  temporary  depression. 
And  though  her  feelings,  tastes  and  passions, 
will  all  be  against  you,  if  you  set  before  her  a 
faithful  delineation  of  life,  yet  it  will  be  fomc; 
thing  to  get  her  judgment  on  your  side.  It  is 
no  mikin4  office  to  assist  the  short  view  of  youth 
witli  the  aids  of  long-sighted  experience ;  to 
enable  them  to  discover  spots  in  the  brightness 
of  that  world  which  dazzles  them  in  prospect, 
though  it  is  probable  they  will  afler  all  choose 
\o  believe  their  own  eyes,  rather  than  the  qffpr- 
^d  irlasp. 


PHAP.  VIII. 

Qn  female  study,  and  iniiiation  inlQ  kfunoMge. 
— Error  of  cultimting  the  imagination  to  the 
neglect  of  the  judgmen^.-^Book8  of  reasoning 
recommejided^ 

As  this  little  wprk  by  qo  means  assqmes  th^ 
character  of  a  general  scheme  of  education,  the 
author  has  purposely  avoided  expatiating  largely 
on  any  kind  of  instruction,  but  as  it  happens  to 
be  connepted,  either  immediately  or  remotely 
with  objects  of  a  moral  or  religioi|s  nature. 
Of  course  she  has  been  so  f^r  from  thinking  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  enumeration  of 
those  popular  book9  which  are  used  in  general 
instruction,  that  she  has  purposely  fb^born  to 
mention  any.  With  such  book?  the  rising 
generation  is  far  more  copiously  and  ably  fyr- 
nished  than  any  that  has  preceded  it:  and  out 
of  an  excellent  variety  the  judicious  mstrqctor 
can  hardly  ftiil  to  make  such  a  ^election  |ls  shall 
be  beneficial  to  the  pupil. 

But  while  due  praise  ought  not  tq  be  withheld 
from  the  improved  methooB  of  communicating 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge ;  yet  ifi  there 
not  some  danger  that  onr  very  advantages  may 
lead  us  into  error,  l|y  causing  us  to  repose  sq 
confidently  on  the  multiplied  helps  which  facili. 
tate  the  entrance  into  learning,  as  tq  render  our 
pupils  superficial  through  the  very  facility  of 
acquirement  7  Where  so  mqch  is  dqne  for  them, 
may  they  not  be  led  to  do  too  little  for  them* 
■elves  ?  and  besides  that  exertion  may  slacken 
for  want  of  a  spur,  may  there  not  be  a  moral 
disadvantage  in  possessing  young  persons  with 
the  notion  that  learning  may  be  acquired  witli- 
CNit  diligence,  and  knowledge  be  attained  with- 
out  labour  7  Sound  education  never  can  be  made 


a  *  primrose  path  of  dalliance.'    Do  what  wm 
will  we  cannot  cheat  children  into  learning,  oi 
play  them  into  knowledge,   according  to  the 
conciliating  smoothness  of  tlie  modern  creed, 
and  the  i^elfisb  indolence  of  the  modem  habits. 
There  is  no  idle  way  to  any  aoouisitions  which 
really  Reserve  the  name.    Ana  as  Euclid,  in 
order  to  repress  the  impetuous  vanity  of  great- 
ness, told  his  sovereign  that  there  was  no  royal 
way  to  geometry,  ao  the  fond  mother  may  be 
asqured  that  there  is  no  short  cot  to  any  other 
kind  of  learning;  no  privileged  by-path  cleared 
from  the  thorns  and  briars  of  repulse  and  difii- 
culty,  for  the  accommodation  of  opulent  inac- 
tivity or  feminine    weakness.     The  tree    of 
knowledge,  as  a  punishment,  perhaps,  for  its 
having  been  at  first  unfairly  tasted  cannot  now 
be  claimed  without  difficulty;  and  this  very 
circumstance  serves  afterwards  to  furnish  not 
only  literary  pleasures,  but  moral  advantages. 
For  the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  un- 
wearied  a^iduityi  is  Ia3ting  in  the  possession, 
and  sweet  to  the  possessor ;  both  perhaps  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the  acquisition. 
And  though  an  able  teacher  ought  to  endeavour, 
by   improving  the  communicating  faculty  in 
himself  (for  many  know  what  they  cannot  ttfach) 
to  soften  every  difiiculty ;  yet  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  and  ability  witli  which  he  will  smooth 
every  obstruction,  it  is  probably  among  the  wise 
institutions  of  Providence  that  great  difficul- 
ties should  still  remain.    For  education  is  but 
an  initiation  into  that  life  of  trial  to  which  we 
are  introduped  on  our  entrance  into  this  world. 
It  is  the  first  breaking  into  tliat  state  of  toil  and 
labour  to  which  we  are  born,  and  to  which  sin 
has  made  us  liable ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject the  pains  taken  in  the  acquisition  of  learn, 
mg  may  be  converted  tp  higher  uses  than  such 
as  are  purely  literary. 

Will  it  not  be  ascribed  to  a  captious  singu- 
larity, if  I  venture  to  remark  that  real  know- 
lecjge  an^  real  piety,  though  they  niay  h&^Q 
gained  in  many  instances,  have  suffered  in* 
others  fropi  that  profusion  of  little,  amusing, 
sentimental  books  with  which  the  youthful  li- 
brary overflows  7  Abnndance  has  its  dangers 
af  well  as  scarcity.  In  the  first  plape  may  no( 
the  multiplicity  of  these  alluring  little  works 
increase  the  natural  reluctance  to  those  more 
()ry  and  uninteresting  studies  of  which,  af^r  all, 
the  rudiments  of  every  part  of  learning  mutt 
consist?  And  sepondly,  is  there  not  some  dan* 
ger  (though  there  are  many  honourable  excep. 
tipnsj  that  some  of  those  engaging  narratives 
may  serve  to  infuae  into  the  youthful  heart  a 
sqrt  of  spurious  goodness,  a  confidence  of  virtue, 
a  parade  pf  charity  7  And  that  the  benevolent 
actiona  with  the  recital  of  which  they  abound, 
when  they  are  not  made  to  flpw  from  any  source 
bqt  feeling,  may  ten4  to  inspire  a  self-coni- 
placency,  a  self:gratu]atipn,  *  a  stand  by,  for  t 
am  holier  than  thou  !*  May  not  the  success  with 
which  the  gopd  dpeds  of  the  little  heroes  are 
uniformly  crowned ;  the  invariable  reward  whicl^ 
is  made  the  instant  concomitant  of  well  doing, 
furnish  the  young  reader  with  false  yiews  of 
the  condition  of  life,  and  the  nature  of  the  di<* 
vine  dealings  with  men  7  May  they  not  help  tq 
suggest  a  false  standard  of  morals,  to  infuse  % 
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lovB  fxf  popofaurity  and  an  anxiety  for  praiw,  in 
the.  place  of  that  simple  and  unoeteotatiooe  rule 
of  doings  whatever  good  we  do,  hecaute  it  {$  the 
will  of  God  ?  The  unlvenal  substitotion  of  this 
principle  would  tend  to  purify  the  worldly  mo- 
rality of  many  a  popular  little  story.  And  there 
•re  few  dangers  which  good  parents  will  more 
earefhlly  guard  against  £an  that  of  giving  their 
children  a  mere  political  piety;  that  sort  of  reli- 
gion which  just  goes  to  make  people  more  re- 
spectable, and  to  stand  well  with  t(ie  world ;  a 
religion  which  is  to  save  appearances  without 
inculcating  realities ;  a  religion  which  affects  to 
*  preach  peace  and  good  wiU  to  men,*  but  which 
rorgets  to  give  *  glory  to  God  in  the  highest'* 

There  is  a  certain  precocity  of  mind  which  is 
much  helped  on  by  these  superficial  modes  of 
instruction ;  for  frivolous  reading  will  produce 
its  correspondent  effect,  in  much  less  time  than 
books  of  solid  instruction;  the  Imagination  being 
liable  to  be  worked  upon,  and  the  feelings  to  be 
set  a-going,  much  faster  than  the  understanding 
can  he  opened  and  the  judgment  enlightened. 
A  talent  for  conversation  should  be  the  result  of 
instruction,  not  its  precursor ;  it  is  a  golden  fi-uit 
when  Bufiered  to  ripen  gradually  on  the  tree  of 
knowledge ;  but  if  forced  in  the  hot-bed  of  a  cir- 
culating library,  it  will  turn  oat  worthless  and 
▼apid  in  proportion  as  it  was  artificial  and  pre- 
mature. Girls  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
devour  a  multitude  of  fKvolous  books  will  con- 
verse and  write  with  a  far  greater  appearance 
of  skill  as  to  style  and  sentiment  at  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  old,  than  those  of  a  more  advan- 
oed  age,  who  are  under  the  discipline  of  severer 
studies :  but  the  former  having  early  attained 
to  that  low  standard  which  had  been  held  out  to 
them,  become  stationary ;  while  the  latter,  qui- 
etly progressive,  are  passing  through  just  gra- 
dations to  a  higher  strain  of  mind  ;  and  those 
who  early  begin  with  talking  and  writing  like 
women  commonly  end  with  linking  and  acting 
like  children. 

I  would  not  however  prohibit  such  works  of 
imagination  as  suit  this  early  period.  When 
moderately  used  they  serve  to  stretch  the  facul- 
ties and  expand  the  mind  ;  but  I  should  prefer 
works  of  vigorous  genius  and  phre  unmixed  fa- 
ble to  many  of  those  tame  and  more  affected 
moral  stories,  which  are  not  grounded  on  Chris- 
tian principle.  I  should  suggest  the  use  on  the 
one  hand  of  original  and  acknowledged  fictions: 
and  on  the  other,  of  accurate  and  simple  facts ; 
so  that  truth  and  fable  may  ever  be  kept  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  in  the  mind.  There  is  some- 
thing that  kindles  fancy,  awakens  genius  and 
excites  new  ideas  in  many  of  the  bold  fictions 
of  the  east  And  there  is  one  peculiar  merit  in 
the  Arabian  and  some  other  Oriental  tales, 
which  is,  that  they  exhibit  striking,  and  in  ma- 
n^  respects  faithful  views  of  the  manners,  ha- 
bits, customs,  and  religion  of  their  respective 

*  An  ingenioni  (and  in  many  reipects  nieful)  French 
Treatise  on  Education,  has  too  much  encouraged  thie 
political  piety,  by  considering  religion  as  a  thing  of  ha- 
man  invention,  rather  than  of  divine  institution  ;  as  a 
thinff  creditable,  rather  than  commanded  ;  by  erecting 
the  doctrine  of  expediency  in  the  room  of  Christian  sim* 
plieitjr;  and  wearing  away  the  spirit  of  truth,  by  the 
substitution  of  occasional  deceit,  equivocation  subter- 
ibfe  and  mental  reservation. 


countries ;  so  that  some  tincture  of  real  local 
information  is  acquired  by  the  perusal  of  the 
wildest  fable,  which  will  not  be  without  its  use 
in  aiding  the  future  associations  of  the  mind  in 
all  that  relates  to  eastern  history  and  literature. 

The  irregular  fancy  of  women  is  not  suffi. 
ciently  subdued  by  early  application,  nor  tamed 
by  labour,  and  the  kind  of  knowledge  they  com- 
monly do  acquire  is  early  attained ;  and  being 
chiefly  some  slight  acquisition  of  the  memory, 
something  which  is  given  them  to  get  off  by 
themselves,  and  not  grounded  in  their  minds  by 
comment  and  conversation,  it  is  easy  lost  The 
superficial  fuesf ton-and-ansiser-way  for  instance, 
in  which  they  of\en  learn  history,  furbishes  the 
mind  with  little  to  lean  on :  the  events  being 
detached  and  separated,  the  actions  having  no 
links  to  unite  them  with  each  other ;  the  cha- 
racters not  being  interwoven  by  mutual  relation : 
the  chronologfy  being  reduced  to  disconnected 
dates,  instead  of  presenting  an  unbroken  series; 
of  course,  neither  events,  actions,  characters, 
nor  chronology,  fasten  themselves  on  the  under- 
standing, bat  rather  float  in  the  memory  as  so 
many  detached  episodes,  than  contribute  to  form 
the  mind  and  to  enrich  the  judgment  of  the 
reader,  in  the  important  science  of  men  and 
manners. 

The  swarms  of  Abridgments,  Beavties,  and 
Compendiumt,  which  form  too  considerable  a 
part  of  a  young  lady's  library,  may  be  consider, 
ed  in  many  instances  as  an  infiiUible  receipt  fbr 
making  a  superficial  mind.  The  names  of  the 
renowned  characters  in  history  thus  become  fa- 
miliar in  the  mouths  of  those  who  can  neither 
attach  to  the  ideas  of  the  person,  the  series  of 
his  actions,  nor  the  peculiarities  of  his  character. 
A  few  fine  passages  from  the  poets  (passages 
perhaps  which  derived  their  chief  beauty  from 
their  position  and  connexion)  are  huddled  to- 
gether by  some  extract-maker,  whose  brief  and 
disconnected  patches  of  broken  and  discordant 
materials,  while  they  inflame  young  readers 
with  the  vanity  of  reciting,  neither  fill  the  mind 
nor  form  the  taste,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace 
back  to  their  shallow  sources  the  hackneyed 
quotations  of  certain  accomplished  young  ladies, 
who  will  be  fVequently  found  not  to  have  come 
legitimately  by  any  thing  they  know.  I  mean 
not  to  have  drawn  it  from  its  true  spring,  the 
original  works  of  the  author  from  which  some 
beauty-monger  has  severed  it.  Human  inconsis- 
tency in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  wants  to  com- 
bine two  irreconcileable  things;  it  strives  to 
unite  the  reputation  of  knowledge  with  the  plea- 
sures  of  knowledge,  forgetting  that  nothing  that 
is  valuable  can  be  obtained  without  sacrifices, 
and  that  if  we  would  purchase  knowledge,  we- 
must  pay  fbr  it  the  fair  and  lawful  price  of  time 
and  industry.  For  this  extract-reading,  while 
it  accommodates  itself  to  the  convenience,  illus- 
trates the  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
The  appetite  for  pleasure,  and  that  love  of  ease 
and  indolence  which  is  generated  by  it,  leave 
little  time  or  taste  fbr  sound  improvement;  while 
the  vanity,  which  is  equally  a  characteristic  of 
the  existing  period,  puts  in  its  claim  also  fbr  in- 
dulgence, and  contrives  to  figure  away  by  these 
little  snatches  of  ornamental  readhig,  caught  in 
the  short  intorvals  of  successive  amdsements. 
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Betides,  the  taete,  thus  pampered  with  deli- 
eious  morsels,  is  early  vitiated.  The  yoan; 
reader  of  these  cluttered  beautie*  conoeiYes  a 
disrelish  for  eiwy  thing  which  is  plain,  and 
yrows  impatient,  if  obliged  to  get  throngh  those 
equally  necessary  though  leas  showy  parts  of  a 
work,  in  which  perhaps  the  author  gives  the 
best  proof  of  his  judgment  ky  keeping  mider 
that  occasional  brilliancy  and  incidental  orna^ 
ment,  of  which  these  superficial  students  are  in 
constant  pursuit*  In  all  well-written  hooks^ 
there  is  much  that  is  good  which  is  not  dazzling ; 
and  these  shallow  critics  should  be  taught,  that 
it  is  for  the  embellishment  of  the  more  tame  and 
pninteresting  parts  of  his  work,  that  the  judi- 
pious  poet  commonly  reserves  Uiose  powers, 
whose  beauty  is  defaced  when  they  are  plucked 
irom  the  garland  into  which  he  had  so  skilfully 
woven  them* 

The  remark,  however,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
abridgments,  is  by  no  means  of  general  appli- 
pation  J  there  are  many  yaluablo  works  which 
from  their  bulk  would  be  almost  inaccessible  to 
a  great  number  of  readers,  and  a  considerable 

Eirt  of  which  may  not  be  generally  useful. 
Ten  in  the  best  written  books  there  is  oflen 
ruperfluoos  matter ;  authors  are  apt  to  get  ena- 
moured of  their  subject,  and  to  dwell  too  long 
on  it :  every  person  cannot  find  time  to  read  a 
longer  work  on  any  subject,  and  yet  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  somethmg  on  almost 
^ery  subject ;  those,  thereforei  who  abridge  vo* 
Inininous  works  judiciously,  render  service  to 
thf}  community.  But  there  seems,  if  I  may 
venture  the  remark,  to  be  a  mistake  in  the  UBe 
pf  abridgments*  They  are  put  systematically 
into  the  hands  of  ystiM,  who  have,  or  ought  to 
have,  leisure  for  the  works  at  large ;  while 
abridgmeots  seem  more  immediately  calculated 
for  persons  in  more  advanced  life,  wAo  wish  to 
recall  something  they  had  forgotten ;  who  want 
to  restore  old  ideas  rather  uian  acquire  new 
ones ;  or  they  are  osefal  for  persons  immersed 
in  tlie  business  of  the  world ;  who  have  little 
leisure  for  voluminous  reading :  they  are  excel- 
lent to  refresh  the  mind,  but  not  competent  to 
form  it ;  they  serve  to  bring  back  what  had  been 
formerly  known,  but  do  not  supply  a  fund  of 
knowledge. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  analogr  betwesn  the 
mental  and  bodily  conformation  S  women.  The 
instructor  therefore  should  imitate  the  physi- 
cian. If  the  Istter  prescribe  bracing  medicines 
for  a  body  of  which  delicacy  is  the  disease,  the 
former  would  do  well  to  prohibit  relaxing  read* 
ing  for  a  mind  which  is  already  of  too  soft  a 
texture,  and  s  ould  strengthen  its  feeble  tone  by 
|nvi(;orating  reading. 

By  Boflness,  I  cannot  be  supposed  to  mean 
imbecility  of  qnderstanding,  but  natural  sofiqess 
of  heart,  and  pliancy  of  temper,  together  with 
that  indolence  of  spirit  which  is  fostered  by  in- 
dulging in  seducing  books,  and  in  the  general 
habits  of  fashionable  life. 

I  mean  not  here  to  recommend  books  which 
are  immediately  religious,  but  such  as  exercise 
the  reasoning  Ikculties,  teach  the  mind  to  get 
aoqnainted  with  its  own  nature,  and  to  stir  up 
Its  own  powers.  Let  not  a  timid  young  lady 
start  if  I  should  venture  to  recommend  to  her, 


after  a  proRer  coarse  of  preparatory  nadKng,  I0 
swallow  and  digest  such  strong  meat  as  Watts's 
or  Duncan*s  little  book  of  Lcific,  some  part  of 
Mr.  Locke*s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 
ing, and  bishop  Batler*s  Analogy «  Where  there 
is  foisure,  ana  capacity,  and  an  able  friend  to 
comment  and  to  ooansel,  works  of  this  nature 
might  be  profitably  substitated  in  the  place  of 
so  much  English  sentiment,  French  phik]so|ihy, 
Italian  love-songs,  and  fimtastic  German  image, 
ry  and  magic  wonders.-»>While  such  enervating 
or  absurd  books  sadly  disqualify  the  reader  for 
solid  pursuit  or  vigorous  thinking,  the  studios 
here  recommended  would  act  upon  the  oonstitu-. 
tion  of  the  mind  as  a  kind  of  alterative,  and,  if 
I  may  be  aUowed  the  expression,  would  help  to 
brace  the  intellectual  stamina* 

This  suggestion^  is,  however,  by  no  means  in 
tended  to  exclude  works  of  taste  and  imagine- 
tion,  which  must  always  make  the  ornamental 
part,  and  of  course  a  verv  considerable  part,  of 
female  studies.  It  is  only  iptintated,  that  they 
should  not  form  them  entirely  and  exclusively. 
For  what  is  called  dry,  Umgh  reading,  indepen- 
dent of  the  knowledge  it  conveys,  is  useful  as  an 
habit,  and  wbdesome  as  sn  exercise.  Serious 
study  serves  to  harden  the  mind  for  more  trying 
conflicts ;  it  lifts  the  reader  from  sensation  to 
intellect ;  it  abstracts  her  from  the  world  and 
its  vanities ;  it  fixes  a  wandering  spirit,  and  for- 
tifies a  weak  one ;  it  divorces  her  from  matter ; 
it  Qorreots  the  spirit  of  trifling  which  she  natu- 
rally  ctrntracts  from  the  frivolous  turn  of  fomale 
conversation  and  the  petty  nature  of  female  em* 
ployments ;  It  concentrates  her  attention,  assists 
her  in  a  habit  of  excluding  trivial  thoughts,  and 
thus  even  helps  to  qualify  her  for  religious  pur- 
suits.— Yes,  I  repeat  it,  there  is  to  woman  a 
Christian  use  to  be  made  of  sober  studies ;  while 
books  of  an  opposite  oast,  however  unexception- 
able they  may  be  sometimes  found  in  point  of 
expression,  however  free  from  evil  in  its  more 
gross  and  palpable  shapes,  yet  from  their  very 
nature  and  constitution  they  excite  a  spirit  or 
relaxation,  by  exhibiting  scenes  and  suggesting 
ideas  which  soften  the  mind  and  set  the  fancy 
at  work ;  they  take  off  wholesome  restraints,  di« 
minish  sober-mindedness,  impair  the  general 
powers  of  resistance,  and  at  best  feed  habits  of 
improper  indulgence,  and  nourish  a  vain  and 
yisionary  indolence,  which  lays  the  mind  open 
to  error  and  the  heart  to  seduction. 

Women  are  little  accustomed  to  close  reason- 
ine  on  any  subject;  still  less  do  they  inure  their 
minds  to  consider  particular  parts  of  a  sul\ject ; 
thev  are  not  habituated  to  turn  a  truth  round, 
and  view  it  in  all  its  varied  aspects  and  positions, 
and  this  perhaps  is  one  cause  (as  will  be  obser- 
ved in  another  place*)  of  the  too  great  confidence 
they  are  disposed  to  place  in  their  own  opinions* 
Though  their  imagination  is  already  too  lively, 
and  their  judgment  naturally  incorrect ;  in  edu- 
cating them  we  go  on  to  stimulate  the  imafflna* 
tion,  while  we  neglect  the  regulation  of  the 
judgment  They  already  want  ballast,  and  we 
make  their  education  consist  in  continually 
emwding  more  sail  than  they  can  carry.  Their 
intellectual  powera  being  so  little  strengthened 
by  exercise,  makes  every  petty  business  appear 

*  See  GiMptsr  on  Ocmvsnatioiis, 
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a  hariibip  to  tliem:  wbareu  Mrious  study 
would  be  iiaeful,  were  it  only  that  it  leads  the 
mind  to  the  habit  of  oonquering  difficulties.  But 
H  is  peculiarly  hard  to  turn  at  once  from  the  in- 
dolent repose  of  light  reading,  from  the  con- 
cerns of  mere  animal  life,  the  obiects  of  sense, 
or  the  frivokwsness  of  female  chit  chat ;  it  is 
peculiarly  hard,  I  say,  to  a  mind  so  softened,  to 
rescue  itself  from  the  dominion  of  self-indul- 
gencoi  to  resume  its  powers,  to  call  home  its 
eoattered  strength,  to  simt  out  every  foreign  in- 
trusion, to  force  back  a  spring  so  unnaturally 
bent,  and  to  devote  itself  to  religioua  reading,  to 
active  business,  to  sober  reflection,  to  self-exa- 
mination. Whereas  to  an  intellect  accustomed 
to  think  at  all,  the  difficulty  of  thinking  seriously 
is  obviously  lessened. 

Far  be  it  firom  me  to  desire  to  make  scholastic 
ladies  or  female  dialeotioiiins ;  but  there  is  little 
fear  that  the  kind  of  books  here  recommended, 
if  thoroughly  studied,  and  not  superficially 
skimmed,  will  make  them  pedants  or  induce 
conceit;  for  by  showing  them  the  possible  pow- 
ers of  the  human  mind,  you  will  bring  them  to 
see  the  littleness  of  their  own ;  and  surely  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  mind,  to  reguUte,  to  in- 
form it ;  to  show  it  its  own  ignorance  and  its 
own  nature,  does  not  seem  the  way  to  puff  it 

up But  let  her  who  is  disposed  to  be  elated 

with  her  literary  acquisitions,  check  the  rising 
vanity  by  calling  to  mind  the  just  remark  of 
Swift,  *  that  after  all  her  boasted  acquirements, 
a  woman  will,  generally  speaking,  bo  found  to 
possess  less  of  what  is  called  learning  than  a 
common  school-boy.* 

Neither  is  there  any  fear  that  this  sort  of 
reading  will  convert  ladies  into  authors.-— The 
direct  contrary  eflbot  will  be  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  perusal  of  writers  who  throw  the 
generality  of  readers  at  such  an  unapproachable 
distance  as  to  check  presumption,  instead  of  ex- 
citing it  Who  are  those  ever  multiplying  au  • 
thors  that  with  unparalleled  fecundity  are  over- 
stocking  the  world  with  their  quiok  soooeedin^ 
progeny  7  They  are  notsl-wbituis  ;  the  easi. 
ness  of  whose  productions  is  at  once  the  cause 
of  their  own  fruitfulness,  and  of  the  almost  infi- 
nitely numerous  race  of  imitators  to  whom  they 
give  birth.  Such  is  the  frightful  fecility  of  this 
species  of  composition,  that  every  raw  girl,  while 
she  reads,  is  tempted  to  fancy  that  she  can  also 
write.  And  as  Alexander,  on  perusing  the  Iliad, 
found  by  congenial  sympathy  the  image  of 
Achilles  stamped  on  his  own  ardent  soul,  and 
felt  himself  the  hero  he  was  studying  ;  and  as 
Corregio,  on  first  beholding  a  picture  which  ex- 
hibited the  perfection  of  the  graphic  art,  pro- 
phetically  felt  all  his  own  future  greatness,  and 
cried  out  in  rapture,  '  And  I  too  am  a  painter  !* 
so  a  thorough-paced  novel-reading  miss,  at  the 
close  of  every  tissue  of  hackneyed  adventures, 
feels  within  herself  the  stirring  impulse  of  cor- 
responding  genius,  and  triVimphantly  exclaims, 
*  And  I  too  am  an  author  !*  The  glutted  imagi- 
nation soon  overflows  with  the  redundance  of 
cheap  sentiment  and  plentiful  incident,  and  by 
a  sort  of  arithmetical  proportion,  is  enabled  by 
the  perusal  of  any  three  novels,  to  produce  s 
fourth ;  till  every  fresh  production,  like  the  pro- 
lific progeny  of  Banqno,  is  followed  by-* 


AnoUier,  and  anottaer,  and  another ! 

Is  a  lady,  however  destitute  of  talents,  educa- 
tion, or  Knowledge  of  the  world,  whose  studies 
have  been  completed  by  a  circulating  library,  in 
any  distress  of  mind  7  the  writing  a  novel  sug- 
gests itself  as  the  best  soother  of  her  sorrows  1 
Does  she  labour  under  any  depression  of  cir- 
cumstances 7  writing  a  novel  occurs,  as  the  rea- 
diest receipt  for  mending  them !  And  she  so- 
laces her  imagination  wiUi  the  conviction  that 
the  subscription  which  has  been  extorted  by  her 
importunity,  or  given  to  her  necessities,  has 
been  offered  as  an  homage  to  her  genius.  And 
this  confidence  instantly  levies  a  fresh  contribu- 
tion for  a  succeeding  work.  Capacity  and  cul- 
tivation are  so  little  taken  into  the  account,  that 
writing  a  book  seems  to  be  now  considered  as 
the  only  sure  resource  which  the  idle  and  the 
illiterate  have  always  in  their  power. 

May  the  author  be  indulged  in  a  short  digres- 
sion while  she  remarks,  uiough  rather  out  of 
its  place,  that  the  corruption  occasioned  by  these 
books  has  spread  so  wide,  and  descended  so  low, 
as  to  have  become  one  of  the  most  universal,  as 
well  as  most  pernicious  soarces  of  corruption 
among  us.  Not  only  among  milliners,  mantoa- 
makers,  and  other  trades  where  numbers  work 
together,  the  labour  of  one  girl  is  frequently  sa- 
crificed,  that  she  may  be  spared  to  read  those 
mischievous  books  to  the  others;  but  she  has 
been  assured  by  clergymen  who  have  witnessed 
the  fact,  that  they  are  procured  and  greedily 
read  in  the  wards  of  our  hospitals !  an  awfbl 
hint,  that  thoee  who  teach  the  poor  to  read, 
should  not  only  take  care  to  fUrnish  them  with 
principles  which  will  lead  them  to  abhor  corrupt 
books,  but  that  they  should  also  furnish  them 
with  such  books  as  shall  strengthen  and  confirm 
their  principles.*  And  let  every  Christian  re- 
member, that  there  is  no  other  way  of  entering 
truly  into  the  spirit  of  that  divine  prayer,  which 
petitions  that  the  name  of  Grod  may  be  *  hallow- 
ed,* that  his  *  kingdom  (of  grace)  may  come,* 
and  that  *  his  will  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven,*  that  by  each  individual  contributing 
according  to  his  measure  to  accomplish  the 
work  for  which  he  prays ;  for  to  pray  that  these 

*  The  above  facts  furnish  no  aif  ument  on  the  side  of 
thoie  who  would  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance.  Those 
who  cannot  read  can  Acar,  and  are  likely  to  hear  to 
worse  purpose  than  those  who  have  been  better  taught. 
And  that  ignorance  furnishes  no  security  fur  integrity 
either  in  morals  or  politics,  tlie  late  revolts  in  more  than 
one  country,  remarkable  for  the  ignorance  of  the  poor 
fully  illustrate.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  above 
facts  may  tend  to  impress  ladies  with  the  importance  of 
superintending  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  and  of  mak- 
ing it  an  indispensable  part  of  their  charity  to  give  them 
moral  and  religious  books. 

The  late  celebrated  Henry  Fielding  (a  man  not  likely 
tn  be  suspected  of  over-strict  nets)  assured  a  particular 
fHend  of  the  author,  that  during  his  long  administration 
of  Justice  in  Bow-street,  only  six  Scotchmen  .were 
brought  before  him.  The  remark  did  not  nrooeed  from 
any  national  partiality  in  the  magistrate,  but  was  pro- 
duced by  him  in  proof  of  the  efltet  of  a  sober  and  reli- 
gious education  among  tlie  lower  ranks,  on  their  morals 
and  conduct. 

See  farther  the  sentiments  of  a  still  more  celebrated 
eotemporary  on  the  duty  of  instructing  the  poor.—*  We 
have  been  taught  that  the  circumstance  of  the  Gospels 
being  preached  to  tlie  poor  was  one  of  the  surest  testa 
of  its  mission.  We  think,  therefore,  that  those  do  not 
believe  it  who  do  not  take  care  it  should  be  preached  to 
the  poor.— JBarftf  m  tAa  Wrmuh  RMnhftin, 
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great  objects  may  be  promoted,  witboat  oontri- 
batiog  to  their  promotion  by  our  ezertione,  oar 
money,  and  oar  influence,  is  a  palpable  inoon- 
sistency. 


CHAP.  IX. 

On  the  rdigiout  and  moral  use  of  kioiory  and 

geography. 

While  every  sort  of  useful  knowledge  should 
be  carefully  imparted  to  young  persons,  it  should 
be  imparted  not  merely  ibr  its  own  sake,  but 
alM)  for  the  sake  of  its  subserviency  to  higher 
things.  All  human  learning  should  be  taught, 
not  as  an  end,  but  a  means ;  and  in  this  view 
even  a  lesson  of  history  or  geography  may  be 
converted  into  a  lesson  of  religion.  In  the  study 
of  history,  the  instructor  will  accustom  the  pu- 
pil not  merely  to  store  her  memory  with  facts 
and  anecdotes,  and  to  ascertain  dates  and  epochs: 
but  she  will  accustom  her  also  to  trace  efiects 
to  their  causes,  to  ezamuie  the  secret  springs 
of  action,  and  accurately  to  obnerve  the  opera- 
tions  of  the  passions.  It  is  only  meant  to  notice 
here  some  few  of  the  moral  bene5ts  which  may 
be  derived  from  judicious  perusal  of  history ; 
and  from  among  other  points  of  initruction,  I 
select  the  following  :* 

The  study  of  history  may  serve  to  give  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  corruption  of  human 
nature : 

It  may  help  to  show  the  plan  of  Providence 
in  the  direction  of  events,  and  in  the  use  of  un- 
worthy instruments : 

It  may  assist  in  the  vindication  of  Providence, 
in  the  common  failure  of  virtue,  and  the  frequent 
success  of  vice: 

It  may  lead  to  a  distrust  of  our  own  judg- 
ment: 

It  may  contribute  to  our  improvement  in  self- 
knowledge. 

But  to  prove  to  the  pupil  the  important  doc- 
trine of  human  corruption  from  the  study  of 
history,  will  require  a  truly  Christian  common- 
tator  in  the  friend  with  whom  the  work  is  pe- 
rused. For,  from  the  low  standard  of  right  esta- 
blished by  the  generality  of  historians,  who 
erect  so  many  persons  into  good  characters  who 
fall  short  of  the  true  idea  of  Christian  virtue,  the 
unassisted  reader  will  be  liable  to  form  very  im- 
perfect views  of  what  is  real  goodness ;  and 
will  conclude,  as  his  author  sometimes  does,  that 
the  true  idea  of  human  nature  is  to  be  taken 


*  It  w«re  to  be  witlied  that  more  historiani  resembled 
the  excellent  Rollin  in  the  religious  and  morel  turn 
given  to  hia  writings  of  this  kind.— But  here  may  I  be 
permitted  to  observe  incidentally  (for  it  is  not  immedi- 
ately analoffoua  to  my  subject)  that  there  is  one  disad- 
vantage which  attends  the  common  practice  of  setting 
young  Isdies  to  read  ancient  history  and  geography  in 
French  or  Italian,  who  have  not  been  previously  well 
grounded  in  the  pronunciation  of  classical  names  of 
persons  and  places  in  our  own  language.  The  foreign 
termination  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  are  often  very 
diflferent  from  the  English,  and  where  they  are  flrat  ac- 
quired- are  frequently  retained  and  adopted  in  their 
stead,  so  as  to  give  an  illiterate  appearance  to  the  con- 
versation of  some  women  who  are  not  really  ifrnorant. 
And  this  deftetive  pronunciation  in  the  more  to  be 
cuarded  against  in  the  education  of  ladies  who  are  not 
laught  ^nantitf/  as  boys  are. 


from  the  medium  between  his  best  and  his  worst 
characters ;  without  acquiring  a  just  notion  of 
that  prevalence  of  evil ;  which,  in  spite  of  those 
few  brighter  luminaries  that  here  and  there  just 
serve  to  gild  the  gloom  of  history,  tends  abun- 
dantly  to  establish  the  doctrine.  It  will  indeed 
be  continually  establishing  itself  by  those  who, 
in  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  carefully 
mark  the  rise  and  progress  of  sin,  from  the  first 
timid  irruption  of  an  evil  thought,  to  the  fearless 
accomplishment  of  the  abhorred  crime  in  which 
that  thought  has  ended:  fVom  the  indignant 
question,  *  Is  thy  servant  a  dog  that  he  ahould 
do  this  great  thing  7**  to  the  perpetration  of  that 
very  enormity  of  which  the  self-aoquitting  de- 
Unqoent  could  not  endure  the  slightest  sugges. 
tion. 

In  this  connexion  may  it  not  be  observed, 
that  young  persons  should  be  put  on  their  guard 
against  a  too  implicit  belief  in  the  flattering  ac 
counts  which  many  voyage  writers  are  fond  of 
exhibiting  of  the  virtue,  aroiableness,  and  be. 
nignity,  of  some  of  the  countries  newly  disco- 
vered by  our  circumnavigators;  that  they  should 
learn  to  suspect  the  superior  goodness  ascribed 
to  the  Hindoos,  and  particularly  the  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pelew  Islands  7  These 
last  indeed  have  been  represented  as  having  al« 
most  escaped  the  universal  taint  of  our  common 
nature,  and  would  seem  by  their  purity  to  have 
sprung  from  another  ancestor  than  Adam. 

We  cannot  forbear  suspecting  that  these  pleas- 
ing, but  somewhat  overcharged  portraits  of  man 
in  his  natural  state,  are  drawn  with  the  invidi- 
ous design,  by  counteracting  the  doctrine  of  hu. 
man  corruption,  to  degrade  the  value  and  even 
destroy  the  necessity  of  the  Christian  sacrifice ; 
by  insinuating  that  uncultivated  man  is  so  dis- 
posed  to  rectitude  as  to  supersede  the  occasion 
for  that  redemption  which  is  professedly  design- 
ed for  sinners-    That  in  countries  professing 
Christianity,  very  many  are  not  Christians  wiU 
be  too  readily  granted.    Yet  to  say  nothing  of 
the  vast  superiority  of  goodness  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  are  really  governed  by  Christianitv, 
is  there  not  sometliing  even  in  her  reflex  light 
which  guides  to  greater  purity  many  of  those 
who  do  not  profess  to  walk  by  it ;  I  doubt  much, 
if  numbers  of  the  unbelievers  of  a  Christian 
country,  from  the  sounder  views  and  better  ha- 
bits derived  incidentally  and  collaterally^  as  it 
were  from  the  influence  of  a  Gospel,  the  truth 
of  which  however  they  do  not  acknowledge, 
would  not  start  at  many  of  the  actions  which 
these  heathen  petfectioniatM  daily  commit  with, 
out  hesitation, 

The  religious  reader  of  general  history  will 
observe  the  controlling  hand  of  Providence  in 
the  direction  of  events ;  in  turning  the  most  un^ 
worthy  actions  and  instruments  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  own  purposes.  She  will  mark 
infinite  Wisdom  directing  what  appears  to  be 
casual  occurrenoea,  to  the  completion  of  his  own 
plan.  She  will  point  out  how  causes  seemingly 
the  most  unconnected,  events  seemingly  the 
most  unpromising,  circumstances  seemingly  the 
most  incongruous,  are  all  working  together  for 
some  fin|d  good.    She  will  mark  how  nationsl 

*  1^  Kings,  viU.  13. 
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tti  well  as  individaal  crimes  are  often  oternded 
to  some  hidden  purpose  far  different  fVom  the 
intention  of  the  actors :  how  Omnipotence  can, 
and  often  does,  bring  about  the  best  pnrposes 
by  the  worst  instruments :  how  the  bloody  and 
nnJQst  conqueror  is  but  *tbe  rod  of  bis  wrath,* 
to  punish  or  to  purify  his  oflbndinsr  children : 
how  *  the  fbry  of  the  oppressor,'  and  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  oppressed,  will  one  day,  when  the 
whole  scheme  shall  be  unfolded,  yindicate  his 
righteous  dealings.  She  will  explain  to  the  less 
eollf  btened  reader,  how  infinite  Wisdom  often 
mocks  the  insignificance  of  human  greatness, 
and  the  shallowness  of  human  ability,  by  set- 
ting aside  instruments  the  most  powerful  and 
promising,  while  He  works  by  agents  compara- 
Uyely  contemptible.  But  she  will  carefully 
guard  this  doctrine  of  Divine  Proyidence,  thus 
working  out  his  own  purposes  through  the  sins 
of  his  creatures,  and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  wicked,  by  calling  to  mind,  while  the  ofi«nd- 
er  is  but  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Arti- 
ficer, *  the  wo  denounced  against  him  by  whom 
the  ofifence  cometh  !  She  will  explain  how  those 
mutations  and  revolutions  in  states  which  appear 
to  us  to  unaccountable,  and  how  those  opera- 
tions of  Providence  which  seem  to  us  so  entan- 
gled and  complicated,  all  move  harmoniously 
and  in  perfbct  order  t  that  there  is  not  an  event 
but  has  its  commission  ;  not  a  misfortune  which 
breaks  its  allotted  rank ;  not  a  trial  which  moves 
put  of  its  appointed  track.  While  calamities 
and  crimes  seem  to  fly  in  casual  confusion,  all 
is  commanded  or  permitted;  all  is  under  the 
control  of  a  wisdom  which  cannot  err,  of  a  gfood- 
pess  which  cannot  do  wrong. 

To  explain  my  meaning  by  a  fow  instances. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  reader  rises  in 
honest  indignation  at  that  hypocritical  piety 
which  divorced  an  unoffending  queen  to  make 
way  for  the  lawful  crime  of  our  eighth  Henry *s 
marriage  with  Ann  Boleyn,  and  when  that  m- 
dignation  is  increased  by  the  more  open  profli- 
gacy which  brought  about  the  execution  of  the 
fatter ;  the  instructor  will  not  lose  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion for  unfolding  how  in  the  councils  of  the 
Most  High  the  crimes  of  the  king  were  over- 
ruled to  the  happiness  of  the  country ;  and  how, 
to  this  inauspicious  marriage,  from  which  the 
heroic  Elizabeth  sprang,  the  protestant  religion 
owed  its  firm  stability.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
{ect  will  lead  the  reader  to  justify  the  Provi- 
dence of  God  without  diminishing  her  abhor- 
rence of  the  vices  of  the  tyrant. 

She  will  explain  to  her  how  even  the  conquest 
of  ambition,  after  having  deluged  a  land  with 
blood,  iuvolved  the  perpetrator  in  guilt,  and  the 
innocent  victim  in  ruin,  may  yet  be  made  the 
instrument  of  opening  to  future  generations  the 
way  to  commerce,  to  civilization,  to  Christianity, 
She  may  remind  her,  as  they  are  following 
Cfesar  in  his  invasion  of  Britain,  that  whereas 
the  Conqueror  fancied  he  was  only  gratifying 
his  own  inordinate  ambition,  extending  the 
flight  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  immortalizing  his 
own  name,  and  proving  that  *  this  world  was 
made  for  Cassar;'  he  was  in  reality  becoming 
the  effectual  though  unconscious  instrument  of 
leading  a  land  of  barbarians  to  civilization  and 
)p  pcience :  and  was  in  fact  preparing  an  island 


of  pagans  to  embrace  the  religion  of  Christ 
She  will  inform  her,  that  when  afterwards  the 
victorious  country  of  the  same  Csesar  had  made 
Judea  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Jews  had  be- 
come its  tributaries,  the  Romans  did  not  know, 
nor  did  the  indignant  Jews  suspect,  that  this 
circumstance  was  operating  to  the  confirmation 
of  an  event  the  most  important  the  world  ever 
witnessed. 

For  when  *  Augustus  sent  forth  a  decree  that 
all  the  world  should  be  taxed  ;*  he  vainly  thought 
he  was  only  enlarging  his  own  imperial  power, 
whereas  he  was  acting  in  unconscious  subser- 
vience to  the  decree  of  a  higher  Sovereign,  and 
was  helping  to  ascertain  by  a  public  act  the 
exact  period  of  Christ's  birth,  and  furnishing  a 
record  of  his  extraction  firom  that  family  from 
which  it  was  predicted  by  a  long  line  of  pro- 
phets that  he  should  spring.  Herod's  atrocious 
murder  of  the  innocents  has  added  an  addition, 
al  circumstance  for  the  ccmfirmation  of  our 
faith  ;  the  incredulity  of  Thomas  has  strength, 
ened  our  belief;  nay,  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and 
the  injustice  of  Pilate,  were  Uie  human  instru- 
ments employed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  youth  that  is  not  thoroughly  armed  with 
Christian  principles,  will  be  tempted  to  mutiny 
not  only  against  the  justice,  but  the  very  exist- 
ence of  a  superintending  Providence,  in  con- 
templating  those  frequent  instances  which  occur 
in  hntory  of  the  ill  success  of  the  more  virtuous 
cause,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  He 
will  see  with  astonishment  that  it  is  Rome  which 
triumphs,  while  Carthage,  which  had  clearly 
the  better  cause,  falls.  Now  and  then  indeed  a 
Cicero  prevails,  and  a  Cataline  is  subdued :  but 
often,  it  is  Cssar  successful  against  the  some, 
what  foster  pretensions  of  Pompev,  and  against 
the  still  clearer  cause  of  Cato.  It  is  Octaviua 
who  triumphs,  and  it  is  over  Brutus  that  he 
triumphs.  It  is  Tiberius  who  is  enthroned, 
while  Grermanicus  falls ! 

Thus  his  faith  in  a  righteous  Providence  at 
first  view  is  staggered,  and  he  is  ready  to  say, 
*■  Sorely  it  is  not  God  that  governs  the  earth ! 
But  on  a  fuller  consideration  (and  here  sugges- 
tions of  a  Christian  instructor  are  pecufiarry 
wanted)  there  will  appear  great  wisdom  in  this 
very  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue  ;  for  it  is  cal- 
culated to  send  our  thoughts  forward  to  a  world 
of  retribution,  the  principle  of  retribution  being 
so  imperfectly  established  in  this.  It  is  indeed 
so  far  common  for  virtue  to  have  the  advantage 
here,  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  though  not 
of  glory,  that  the  course  of  Providence  is  still 
calculated  to  prove  that  God  is  on  the  side  of 
virtue ;  but  still  virtue  is  so  often  unsuccessful, 
that  clearly  the  God  of  virtue,  in  order  that  his 
work  may  be  perfoct,  must  have  in  reserve  a 
world  of  retribution.  This  oonfiised  state  of 
things  therefore  is  just  that  state  which  is  most 
of  all  calculated  to  confirm  the  deeply  conside- 
rate mind  in  the  belief  of  a  future  state  ;  for  if 
all  here  were  oven  or  very  nearly  so,  should  we 
not  say,  *  Justice  is  already  satisfied,  and  there 
needs  no  other  world.'  On  the  other  hand,  if 
vice  always  triumphed,  should  we  not  then  be 
ready  to  argue  in  favour  of  vice  rather  than  yir^ 
tue^  and  to  wish  for  no  other  world. 

It  seems  so  very  important  to  ground  yoony 
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paraons  in  the  belief  that  they  will  not  inevita- 
bly meet  in  this  world  with  reward  and  aocoeM 
according  to  their  merit,  and  to  habituate  them 
to  expect  even  the  most  virtuoas  attempts  to  be 
often,  though  not  always  disappointed,  that  I 
am  in  dancer  of  tautology  on  tlus  point  This 
fact  is  precisely  what  history  teaches.  The  truth 
should  be  plainly  told  to  the  joung  reader ;  and 
the  antidote  to  that  evil,  which  mistaken  and 
worldly  people  would  expect  to  arise  from  di- 
vulging this  discouraging  doctrine  is  faith. 
The  importance  of  faith  therefore,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  it  to  real,  unbending,  and  persevering 
virtue,  is  surely  made  plain  by  profane  history 
itself.  For  the  same  thing  which  happens  to 
states  and  kings,  happens  to  private  life  and 
to  individuals.  Thus  there  is  scarcely  a  page, 
even  of  pagan  history,  which  may  not  be  muie 
instrumental  to  the  establishing  of  the  truth  of 
revelation ;  and  it  is  only  by  such  a  guarded 
mode  of  instruction  that  some  of  the  evils  attend- 
ing  on  the  study  of  ancient  literature  can  be  ob- 
viated. 

Distrust  and  diffidence  in  our  own  judgment 
seems  to  be  sIm  an  important  instruction  to  bo 
learnt  from  history.  How  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation do  the  events  therein  recorded  com- 
monly turn  jout !  How  continually  is  the  most 
sagacious  conjecture  of  human  penetration  baffl- 
ed !  and  yet  we  proceed  to  fbretel  this  conse- 
quence, and  to  predict  that  event  from  the  ap- 
pearances of  things  under  our  own  observation, 
with  the  same  arrogant  certainty  as  if  we  had 
never  been  warned  by  the  monitory  annals  of 
successive  ages. 

There  is  scarcely  one  ^reat  event  in  history 
which  does  not  in  the  issue,  produce  effects 
upon  which  human  foresight  could  never  have 
calculated.  The  success  of  Augustus  against 
his  country  produced  peace  in  many  distant 
provinces,  who  thus  ceased  to  be  harassed  end 
tormented  by  tliis  oppressive  republic.  Could 
this  effect  have  been  foreseen,  it  might  have 
sobered  the  despair  of  Cato,  and  checked  the 
vehemence  of  Brutus.  In  politics,  in  short  in 
every  thing  except  in  morals  and  religion,  all 
is  to  a  considerable  degree  uncertain. — ^This 
reasoning  is  not  meant  to  show  that  Cato  ought 
not  to  have  fought^  but  that  he  ought  not  to 
have  detpondeaeveD  afler  the  last  battle ;  and 
certainly,  even  upon  his  own  principles,  ought 
not  to  have  killed  himself.  It  would  be  de- 
parting too  much  from  my  object  to  apply  this  ar- 
gument, however  obvious  the  application,  against 
those  who  were  driven  to  unreasonable  distrust 
and  despair  by  the  late  successes  of  a  neighbour- 
ing nation. 

But  all  knowledge  will  be  comparatively  of 
little  value,  if  we  neglect  self-knowledge ;  and 
of  self-knowledge  history  and  biography  may 
be  made  successful  vehicles.  It  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  our  pupils  become  accurate  critics 
on  the  characters  of  others,  while  thev  remain 
ignorant  of  themselves;  for  while  to  tJiose  who 
exercise  a  habit  of  self-application  a  book  of 
profane  history  may  be  made  an  instrument  of 
improvement  m  this  difficult  science ;  so  with, 
out  such  an  habit  the  Bible  itself  may,  in  this 
view,  be  read  with  little  profit 

It  will  be  to  no  purpoie  that  the  reader  weeps 


over  the  fbrtitade  of  the  Christian  hero^  or  Una 
constancy  of  the  martyr,  if  she  do  not  bear  in 
mind  that  she  herself  is  called  to  endure  her 
own  common  trials  with  something  of  the  same 
temper :  if  she  do  not  bear  in  minif  that,  to  con- 
troiu  irregular  humours,  and  to  submit  to  the 
daily  vexations  of  life,  will  reouire,  though  in  a 
lower  degree,  the  exertion  of  toe  same  principle, 
and  supiuication  for  the  aid  of  the  same  spirit 
which  sustained  the  Christian  hero  in  the  try- 
ing conflicts  of  life ;  or  the  martyr  in  his  agony 
at  the  stake. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  suggest  a  few  iu- 
stances,  by  way  of  specimen,  bow  both  sacred 
and  common  history  may  tend  to  promote  self, 
knowledge  ?  And  let  me  again  remind  the  warm 
admirer  of  suffering  piety  under  extraordinary 
triaU^  that  if  she  now  fail  m  the  petty  occasions 
to  which  she  is  actually  called  out,  she  would 
not  be  likely  to  have  stood  in  those  moj^p  trying 
occasions  which  excite  her  admiration. 

While  she  is  applauding  the  self-denying  saint 
who  renounced  his  ease,  or  chose  to  embrace 
death,  rather  than  violate  his  duty,  let  her  ask 
herself  if  she  has  never  refused  to  submit  to  the 
paltry  inconvenience  of  giving  up  her  company, 
or  even  altering  her  dinner-hour  on  a  Sunday, 
though  by  this  trifling  sacrifice  her  family  miaht 
have  been  enabled  to  attend  the  pnblic  worship 
in  the  afternoon. 

While  she  reads  with  horrcn*  that  Belshazzar 
was  rioting  with  his  thousand  nobles  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  Persian  army  was  burst- 
ing through  the  brazen  gates  of  Babylon ;  is  she 
very  sure  that  she  herselfi  in  an  almost  equally 
imminent  moment  of  public  danger,  has  not  been 
nightly  indulging  in  every  species  of  dissipation  7 

When  she  is  deploring  the  inconsistency  of 
the  human  heart,  while  she  contrasts  in  Mark 
Anthony  his  bravery  and  contempt  of  ease  at 
one  period,  with  his  licentious  indulgences  at 
another ;  or  while  she  laments  over  the  intrepid 
soul  of  Cssar,  whom  she  had  been  following 
in  his  painful  marches,  or  admiring  in  his  con- 
tempt of  death,  now  dissolved  in  dissolute  plea- 
sures with  the  ensnaring  queen  of  Egypt :  let 
her  examine  whether  she  herself  has  never, 
though  in  a  much  lower  degree,  evinced  some- 
tliing  of  the  same  inconsistency  ?  whether  she 
who  lives  perhaps  an  orderly,  sober,  and  reason- 
able life  during  her  summer  residence  in  the 
country,  does  not  plunge  with  little  scruple  in 
the  winter  into  all  the  most  extravagant  plea- 
sures of  the  capital  7  whether  she  never  carries 
about  with  her  an  accommodating  kind  of  re- 
ligion, which  can  be  made  to  bend  to  places  and 
seasons,  to  climates  and  customs,  to  times  and 
circumstances ;  which  takes  its  tincture  from 
tlie  fashion  without,  and  not  its  habits  from  the 
principle  within ;  which  is  decent  with  the  pious, 
sober  with  the  orderly,  and  loose  with  the  li- 
centious 7 

While  she  is  admiring  the  generosity  of  Alex- 
ander in  giving  away  kingdoms  and  provinces, 
let  her,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  could 
imitate  this  magnanimity,  take  heed  if  she  her- 
self is  daily  seizing  all  the  little  occasions  of 
doing  good,  which  every  day  presents  to  the 
affluent  7  Her  call  is  not  to  sacrifice  a  province ; 
but  does  she  sacrifice  an  opera  ticket  7  She  who 
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ti  not  doingf  all  (he  good  ilie  can  under  her  pre- 
sent circnmatancea,  wocdd  not  do  all  the  fore- 
eees  ahe  aboald,  in  imaginary  onea,  were  her 
power  enlarged  to  the  extent  of  her  wiahee. 

While  ehe  ia  inteightng  with  patriotie  indig. 
nation,  that  in  a  neighbouring  metropotia,  thirty 
theatres  were  open  every  night  in  time  of  war 
and  public  calamity,  is  ahe  very  clear  that  in  a 
metropolia  which  contains  only  three,  she  was 
not  almost  conatantly  at  one  of  them  in  time  of 
war  and  public  calamity  also  7  For  though  in  a 
national  tiew  it  may  make  a  wide  dirorence 
whether  there  be*  in  the  capital  three  theatres  or 
thirty,  yet,  aa  the  same  peraon  can  only  go  to 
one  of  them  at  once,  it  makes  but  little  differ- 
ence aa  to  the  quantum  of  dissipation  in  the  in. 
dividual.  She  who  rejoices  at  successful  virtue 
in  a  history,  or  at  the  prosperity  of  a  person 
whose  interests  do  not  interfere  with  her  own, 
may  exercise  her  self-knowledge  by  examining 
whether  ahe  rejoices  equally  at  the  happiness 
of  every  one  about  her :  and  let  her  remember 
she  does  not  rejoice  at  it  in  the  true  sense,  if  she 
does  not  labour  to  promote  it  She  who  glows 
with  rapture  at  a  virtuous  character  in  history, 
should  ask  her  own  heart,  whether  she  is  equally 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  fine  qualitiea  of  her 
acquaintance,  though  she  may  not  particularly 
love  them;  and  whether  she  takes  unfeigned 
pleasure  in  the  superior  talents,  virtues,  fame 
and  fortune  of  those  whom  ahe  professes  to  love, 

though  she  is  eclipsed  by  them  7 

•         •         •         »         a         » 

In  like  manner,  in  the  study  of  geography  and 
natural  historv,  the  attention  should  be  habitn- 
ally  turned  to  the  goodness  of  Providence,  who 
commonly  adapta  the  various  productions  of  cli« 
mates  to  the  peculiar  wants  of  the  respective 
inhabitants.  To  illustrate  my  meaning  by  one 
or  two  instances  out  of  a  thousand.  The  reader 
may  be  led  to  admire  the  oonsiderate  goodness 
of  Providence  in  having  caused  the  spiry  fir, 
whoee  slender  foliage  does  not  obstruct  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  to  grow  in  the  dreary  regions  of  the 
north,  whose  shivering  inhabitants  could  spare 
none  of  its  scanty  rays ;  while  in  the  torrid  zone, 
the  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  and  the  banana, 
spread  their  umbrella  leaves  to  break  the  almost 
intolerable  forvor  of  a  vertical  son.  How  the 
camel,  who  is  the  solo  carrier  of  all  the  merchan- 
disc  of  Turkey,  Persia,  E!gypt,  Arabia,  and  Bar- 
bary,  who  is  obliged  to  transport  his  incredible 
burthens  through  oountries  in  which  pasture  is 
so  rare,  can  subsist  twentv-four  hours  without 
food,  and  can  travel  loaded,  many  days  without 
water,  through  dry  and  dtisty  deserts,  which 
supply  none ;  and  all  this,  not  from  the  habit, 
but  from  the  conformation  of  the  animal :  for 
naturalists  make  this  conformity  of  powers  to 
climates  a  rule  of  judjpnent  in  ascertaining  the 
native  oountries  of  anmials,  and  alwaya  wter- 
mine  it  to  be  that  to  which  their  powers  and 
propertiea  are  most  appropriate. 

Thus  the  writers  of  natural  history  are  per- 
haps unintentionally  magnifying  the  operationa 
of  Providence,  when  they  insist  that  animals  do 
not  modify  and  give  way  to  the  influence  of 
other  climates;  but  here  they  too  commonly 
stop ;  neglecting,  or  perhaps  refnsing,  tosscribo 
to  m finite  goodness  titis  wise  and  merciful  ac- 


commodation. And  here  the  pious  instructor 
will  come  in,  in  aid  of  their  deficiency :  for  phi- 
losophers too  seldom  trace  up  causes,  and  won. 
ders,  and  blessings  to  their  Author.  And  it  is 
peculiarly  to  be  regretted  that  a  late  juatly  cele> 
brated  ^nch  naturalist,  who,  though  not  fa- 
mous  for  his  accuracy,  possessed  such  diversified 
powers  of  description  that  he  had  the  talent  of 
making  the  driest  subjects  interesting ;  together 
with  soch  liveliness  of  delineation,  that  his  cba- 
racters  of  animals  are  drawn  with  a  spirit  and 
variety  rather  to  be  looked  for  in  an  htatorian  of 
men  than  of  beasts :  it  is  to  be  regretted,  I  say 
that  this  writer,  with  all  his  excellencies,  is  ab- 
solutely inadmissible  into  the  library  of  a  young 
lady,  both  on  account  of  hia  immodeaty  and  his 
impiety ;  and  if  in  wishing  to  exclude  him,  it 
may  be  thought  wrong  to  have  given  him  so 
much  commendation,  it  is  only  muant  to  show 
that  the  author  is  not  led  <x>  reprobate  hia  p  in- 
ciples  from  insensibility  to  his  talents.  Ttf  *«- 
mark  is  rather  made  to  |  mt  the  reader  on  re- 
membering  that  no  brilliancy  of  genius,  no 
diversity  of  attainmenta,  si  lould  ever  be  allowed 
as  a  commutation  for  defc  ctive  principles  and 
eorrupt  ideas.* 


CHAP.  X. 

On  tkt  u$€  of  c^/inittoiis,  and  t*^  motal  hen^filM 
of  aeeuraey  in  langm  tge, 

*  PxBSONs  having  been  accuston  led  from  their 
cradlea  to  learn  words  before  they  knew  the 
ideas  for  which  they  stand,  usually  continue  to 
do  so  all  their  lives,  never  taking  the  pains  to 
settle  in  their  minds,  the  determiried  ideas  which 
belong  to  them.  This  want  of  e.  precise  signifi- 
cation of  their  words,  when  thev*  come  to  reason, 
especially  in  moral  maiterBt  is  '  Jie  cause  of  very 
oMcure  and  uncertain  notions .  Thev  use  these 
undetermined  words  confider  «tly,  without  muck 
troubling  their  beads  about  a  scrtain  fixed  mean- 
ing, whereby,  besides  the  eo  se  of  it,  they  obtain 
this  advantage,  that  as  in  t  och  discourse  they 
are  seldom  ui  the  right,  so  they  are  seldom  to 
be  convinced  that  they  are  in  the  wrong,  it  be^ 
ing  just  the  same  to  go  abo  at  to  draw  those  per^ 
sons  out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his  habita. 
tion  who  has  no  settled  s  bode. — The  chief  end 
of  language  being  to  be  Tinderstood,  words  serve 
not  for  that  end  when  t).iey  do  not  excite  in  the 
hearer  the  same  idea  ivhich  they  stand  for  in 
the  mind  of  the  speak  .er.*t 

1  have  chofjen  to  shelter  myself  under  the 
broad  sanction  of  t!ae  great  author  here  quoted, 
with  a  view  to  ap  ply  this  rule  in  philology  to  a 
moral  purposi; ;  1  or  it  appliea  to  the  veracity  of 
conversation  mv  much  as  to  its  correctness ;  and 
as  strongly  recomm  ends  unequivocal  and  simple 
truth,  aa  accurate  an  d  just  expression.  Scarcely 
any  one  perhaps  hiUi  an  adequate  conception 

*  GoldsinUh's  History  of  Animated  Nature  has  many 
refrrenoes  to  n  Divine  A  alhor.    It  is  to  be  wisbAd  thai 
■nine  jiidicioiis  pprunn  T(  'suki  piibliiih  a  tiaw  edition  of 
thi*  work,  purified  iVon«tLtlie  indelicate  and  ofiBusivft 
parts. 

t  Locke. 
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how  mach  clear  and  correct  ezpreasioa  faYoara 
the  elacidation  of  truth ;  and  the  side  of  truth 
is  obviously  the  side  of  morale ;  it  ie  in  fact  one 
and  the  same  cause ;  and  it  is  of  oourse  the  same 
cause  with  that  of  true  religion  also. 

It  is  therefore  no  worthless  part  of  education, 
even  in  a  religious  view,  to  study  the  precise 
meaning  of  words,  and  the  appropriate  signifi- 
cation of  language.  To  this  end  I  know  no 
better  method  than  to  accustom  young  persons 
very  early  to  a  habit  of  dining  common  words 
and  things ;  for,  as  definition  seems  to  lie  at  the 
root  of  correctness,  to  be  accustomed  to  define 
English  words  in  English,  would  improve  the 
anderstanding  more  l£an  barely  to  icnow  what 
these  words  are  called  in  French,  Italian,  or 
Latin.  Or  rather,  one  use  of  learning  other 
languages  is^  because  definition  is  often  involved 
in  etymology ;  that  is,  since  many  English  words 
take  their  derivation  from  foreign  or  ancient 
languages,  they  cannot  be  so  accurately  under- 
stood without  some  knowledge  of  those  lan- 
guages :  but  precision  of  any  kind,  either  moral 
or  philol(^ical,  too  seldom  finds  its  way  into  the 
education  of  women. 

It  is  perhaps  going  out  of  my  province  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  might  be  well  if  young  men  also 
before  they  entered  on  the  world,  were  to  be  fur- 
nished with  correct  definitions  of  certain  words, 
the  use  of  which  is  become  rather  ambiguous ; 
or  rather  they  should  be  instructed  in  the  double 
#eiise  of  modem  phraseology.  For  instance; 
they  should  be  provided  with  a  rood  definition 
of  the  word  honour  in  the  fiishionable  sense, 
showing  what  vices  it  includes,  and  what  virtues 
it  does  not  include  ;  the  term  good  company, 
which  even  the  eourtly  Petronius  of  our  days 
has  defined  as  sometimes  including  not  a  few 
immoral  and  disreputable  characters :  religion, 
which  in  the  various  senses  assigned  it  by  the 
world,  sometimes  means  superstition,  sometimes 
fanaticism,  and  sometimes  a  mere  disposition  to 
attend  on  any  kind  of  form  of  worship :  the  word 
fgoodne8$f  which  ii  made  to  mean  every  thing 
that  is  not  notorioiuily  bad ;  and  sometimes  even 
that  too,  if  what  is  notoriously  bad  be  accompa- 
nied  by  good  humour,  pleasing  manners,  and  a 
Tittle  alms-giving.  By  these  means  they  would 
go  forth  armed  against  many  of  the  false  opini- 
ons  which,  through  the  abuse  or  ambiguous 
meaning  of  words,  pass  so  current  in  the  world. 

But  to  return  to  the  youthful  part  of  that  sex 
which  is  the  more  immediate  object  of  this  little 
Woik.  With  correct  definition  they  should  also 
be  taught  to  study  the  shades  of  words,  and  this 
not  merely  with  a  view  to  accuracy  of  expression, 
though  even  that  involves  both  sense  and  ells- 
gance,  but  with  a  view  to  moral  truth. 

It  may  be  thought  ridiculous  to  assert  that 
morals  have  any  connexion  with  the  purity  of 
language,  or  that  the  precision  of  truth  may  be 
viowted  through  defect  of  critical  exactness  rn 
the  three  degrees  of  comparison :  yet  how  fVe- 
quently  do  we  hear  from  the  dealers  in  superla- 
tives, of  '  roost  admirable,  superexcellcnt,  and 
quite  perfoct*  people,  who,  to  plain  persons,  not 
bred  in  the  school  of  exaggeration,  would  appear 
mere  common  characters,  not  rising  above  the 
level  of  mediocrity  !  By  this  negligence  in  the 
iost  application  o^  wordf,  we  shul  he  as  much 


misled  by  these  trope  and  figare  ladies,  when 
they  degrade  as  when  they  panegyrize ;  for  to  a 
plain  and  sober  judgment,  a  tradesman  may  not 
be  *  the  most  good-for-nothing  fellow  that  ever 
existed,*  merely  because  it, was  impossible  for 
him  to  execute  in  an  hour,  an  order  which  re- 
quired  a  week ;  a  lady  may  not  be  *  the  most 
hideous  fright  the  world  ever  saw,'  though  the 
make  of  her  gown  may  have  been  obsolete  for  a 
month ;  nor  may  one's  young  friend's  father  be 
a  *  monster  of  cruelty,*  though  he  may  be  a  quiet 
gentleman  who  does  not  choose  to  live  at  water- 
ing-places,  but  likes  to  have  his  daughter  stay 
at  home  with  him  in  the  country. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  the  interjection  is 
the  most  abundantly  in  use  with  the  hyperboli.< 
cal  fair  ones.  Would  it  could  be  added  that 
these  erophatical  expletives  (if  I  may  make  use 
of  a  contradictory  term,)  were  not  sometimes 
tinctured  with  profimeness !  Though  I  am  per- 
suaded that  idle  habit  is  often  more  at  the  Bot> 
tom  of  this  deep  oflenee  than  intended  impiety, 
yet  there  is  scarcely  any  error  of  youthfiil  talk 
which  merits  severer  castigation.  And  an  habit 
of  exclamation  should  be  rejected  by  polished 
people  as  vulgar,  even  if  it  were  not  abhorred  as 
profane. 

The  habit  of  exaggerating  trifles,  together 
with  the  grand  female  failing  of  excessive  mu-' 
toal  flattery,  and  elaborate  general  professions 
of  fondness  and  attachment,  is  inconceivably 
cherished  by  the  voluminous  private  correspond 
dences  in  which  some  girls  are  indulged.  In 
vindication  of  this  practice  it  is  pleaded  that  a 
focility  of  st^le,  and  an  easy  turn  of  expression, 
are  acquisitions  to  be  derived  from  an  early  in- 
terehani^  of  sentiments  by  letter-writing ;  but 
even  if  it  were  so,  these  would  be  dearfy  pur- 
chased by  tlie  sacrifice  of  that  truth,  and  sobriety 
of  sentiment,  that  correctness  of  language,  and 
that  ingenuous  simplicity  of  character  and  man.^ 
ners  so  lovely  in  female  youth. 

Next  to  pernicious  reading,  imprudent  and 
violent  friendships  are  the  most  dangerous  snares 
to  this  simplicity.  And  boundless  correspon- 
dences with  different  confidants,  whether  they 
live  in  a  distant  province,  or,  as  it  oflen  happens, 
in  the  same  street,  are  the  fuel  which  principally 
feeds  this  dangerous  flame  of  youthfbl  sentiments 
In  those  correspondences  the  young  fViends  oflsft 
encourage  each  other  in  the  falsest  notions  of 
human  life,  and  the  most  erroneous  views  of 
each  other's  character.  Family  afl^rs  are  di- 
vulged, and  family  faults  aggravated.  Vows  of 
everlasting  attachment  and  exclusive  fondneeir 
are  in  a  pretty  just  proportion  bestowed  on  every 
friend  alike.  These  epistles  overflow  with  quo- 
tations from  the  most  passionate  of  the  dramatic 
poets }  and  passages  wrested  from  their  natiirat^ 
meaning,  and  pressed  into  the  serviee  of  senti* 
ment,  are,  with  all  the  violence  of  misapplica. 
tion,  compelled  to  suit  the  case  of  the  heroio 
transcriber. 

But  antecedent  to  this  epiMtelmry  period  of  life 
they  shouM  have  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
scrupulottB  exactness  in  whatever  they  relate** 
They  should  maintain  the  most  critical  accuracy 
in /acts,  ui  datet,  in  tntmiering,  in  4e$crihi$tgt 
in  short,  in  whatever  pertains,  either  directly  oi 
indirectly,  dossly  op  remotely,  to  the  great  Am* 
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duMDtal  prindpla,  tnUk,  It  w  fo  Twy  diffieolt 
for  perwofl  of  great  livelinen  to  rostruD  tbem- 
■elves  withia  the  sober  limits  of  strict  ? eraeity, 
either  in  their  assertions  or  narrations,  especi- 
ally when  a  little  andoe  indaigenoe  of  fancy  is 
apt  to  proeore  ibr  them  the  praise  of  genios  and 
spirit,  that  this  restraint  is  one  of  the  earliest 
principles  which  should  be  worked  into  the 
youthrai  mind. 

The  eonversation  of  young  females  is  also  in 
danger  of  being  oTsrloaded  with  epithets.    As 
in  the  warm  season  of  youth  hardly  any  thing 
is  seen  in  the  true  point  of  vision,  so  hardly  any 
thing  is  named  in  naked  simplicity ;  and  the 
Tory  sensibility  of  the  feelings  is  partly  a  cause 
of  the  extravagance  of  the  expression.  But  here, 
as  in  other  points,  the  sacred  writers,  particu- 
larly  of  the  New  Testament,  present  us  with 
the  purest  models ;  and  its  natural  and  nnlabour- 
ed  style  of  expression  is  perhaps  not  the  mean- 
est evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  OospeL    There 
is  throughout  the  whole  narratives,  no  over- 
eharged  character,  no  elaborate  description,  no- 
thing studiously  emphattcal,  as  if  truth  of  itself 
were  weak,  and  wanted  to  be  helped  out.  There 
is  little  panegyric,  and  less  invective;  none  but 
on  great,  and  awful,  and  justifiable  occasioDs. 
The  authors  record  their  own  faults  with  the 
same  honesty  as  if  they  were  the  faults  of  other 
men,  and  the  faults  of*^  other  men  with  as  little 
amplification  as  if  they  were  their  own.    There 
is  perhape  no  book  in  which  adjectives  are  so 
sparingly  used.  A  modest  statement  of  the  Act, 
with  no  colouring  and  little  eomment,  with  little 
emphasis  and  no  varnish,  is  the  examine  held 
cmt  to  us  fbr  correcting  the  exuberances  of  pas- 
sion  and  of  language,  by  that  divine  volume 
which  flimishes  us  with  toe  still  more  important 
rule  of  faith  and  standard  of  practice.    Nor  is 
the  truth  lowered  by  any  feebleness,  nor  is  the 
spirit  diluted,  nor  the  impression  weakened  bv 
this  soberness  and  moderation ;  fbr  with  all  this 
plainness  there  is  so  much  force,  with  all  this 
simplicity  there  is  so  much  energy,  that  a  few 
slight  touches  and  artless  strokes  of  Scripture 
characters  convey  a  stronger  outline  of  the  per- 
mn  delineated,  than  is  sometimes  given  by  the 
most  elaborate  and  finished  portrait  of  more  arti- 
ficial  historians. 

If  it  be  objected  to  this  remark,  that  many 
parts  of  the  sacred  writings  abound  in  a  lofty, 
figurative,  and  even  hyperbolical  style;  this  ob- 
jection applies  chiefly  to  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  to  the  prophetical  and  poetical 
parts  of  that  But  the  metaphorical  and  florid 
style  of  those  writings  is  distinct  from  the  inac- 
curate and  overstrained  expression  we  have  been 
censuring;  for  that  only  is  inaccuracy  which 
leads  to  a  false  and  inadequate  conception  in  the 
reader  or  hearer.  Tlie  lofly  style  of  the  eastern, 
and  of  other  heroic  poetry,  does  not  so  mislead ; 
fbr  the  metaphor  is  understood  to  be  a  metaphor, 
and  the  imagery  is  understood  to  be  ornamental. 
The  style  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  not,  it  is  true,  plain  in  opposition  to 
figurative ;  nor  simple  in  opposition  to  florid ; 
but  it  is  plain  and  simple  in  the  best  sense,  as 
opposed  to  false  principles  and  false  taste;  it 
raises  no  wrong  idea ;  it  gives  an  exact  impres- 


very  tropes  and  figures,  though  bold,  are  never 
unnatural  or  afiected:  when  it  embellishes  it 
does  not  mislead ;  even  when  it  exaggerates,  it 
does  not  misrepresent ;  if  it  be  hyperbolical,  it 
is  so  either  in  compliance  with  the  genius  of 
oriental  language,  or  in  compliance  with  con- 
temporarr  customs,  or  because  the  subject  is 
one  which  will  be  most  forcibly  impressed  by  a 
strong  figure.  The  loftiness  of  the  expression 
deducts  nothing  from  the  weight  of  the  circum< 
stance ;  the  imagery  animates  the  reader  with- 
out misleading  kim ;  the  boldest  illustration, 
while  it  dilates  his  conception  of  the  subject,  de. 
tracts  nothing  from  its  exactness  ;  and  the  di- 
vine Spirit,  instead  of  suffering  truth  to  be  in- 
jured  by  the  opulence  of  the  figures,  contrives  to 
make  them  fresh  and  varied  avenues  to  the 
heart  and  the  understanding. 


CHAP.  XT. 


T%e  neee$aity  and  duty  of  early 
ihoum  by  analogy  tnth  human 


On  religion* 
intt  ruction 
learning. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  late  innovators 
in  philosophy,  who  have  written  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  popular  treatises  on  education, 
to  decry  the  practice  of  early  instilling  religious 
knowledge  into  the  minds  of  children.  In  vin« 
dication  of  this  opinion  it  has  been  alleged,  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  man  should  be  kept  free 
fh)m  prepossessions;  and  in  particular,  that 
every  one  should  be  left  to  form  such  judgment 
on  religious  subjects  as  may  seem  best  to  his 
own  reason  in  maturer  years. 

This  sentiment  has  received  some  counte- 
nance from  those  better  characters  who  have 
wished,  on  the  fairest  principle,  to  encourage 
free  inquiry  in  religion ;  but  it  has  been  pushed 
to  the  blameable  excess  here  censured,  chiefly 
by  the  new  philosophers ;  who,  while  they  pro- 
fbss  only  an  ingenuous  zeal  for  truth,  are  In 
fact  slily  endeavouring  to  destroy  Christianity 
itself^  by  discountenancing,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  free  inquiry,  all  attention  whatever 
to  the  religious  education  of  our  youth. 

It  is  undoubtedly  our  duty,  while  we  are  in- 
stilling principles  into  the  tender  mind,  to  take 
peculiar  care  that  those  principles  be  sound  and 
just ;  that  the  religion  we  teach  be  the  religion 
of  the  Bible,  and  not  the  inventions  of  human 
error  or  superstition:  that  the  principles  we  in- 
fuse into  others,  be  such  as  we  ourselves  have 
well  scrutinized,  and  not  the  result  of  our  cre- 
dulity or  bigotry ;  not  the  mere  hereditary,  un- 
examined prejudices  of  our  own  imdiscerning 
childhood.  It  may  also  be  granted,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  parent  to  inform  the  youth, 
that  when  his  faculties  shall  have  so  unfolded 
themselves,  as  to  enable  him  to  examine  for 
himself  those  principles  which  the  parent  is  now 
instilling,  it  will  be  his  duty  so  to  examine 
them. 

But  afler  making  these  concessions,  I  would 

most  seriously  insist  that  there  are  certain  lead- 

injp  and  fundamental  truths ;  that  there  are  cer- 

sion  of  the  thing  It  meana  to  convey ;  and  its  1  tain  sentiments  on  the  side  of  Christianity,  tm 
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well  B8  of  Wrtae  and  benevolenoe,  in  iaTOor  of 
which  every  child  ought  to  be  prepoMCMed ;  and 
may  it  not  be  also  aoded,  that  to  expect  to  keep 
the  mind  void  of  all  prepoesession,  even  upon 
any  aubject,  appears  to  be  alto^rether  a  rain  and 
impracticable  attempt;  an  attempt,  the  very 
vu^geation  of  which  argnea  much  ignorance  of 
human  nature. 

Let  it  be  observed  here,  that  we  are  not  com- 
bating the  infidel ;  that  we  are  not  producing 
evidences  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  or  trying  to  win  over  the  assent 
of  the  reader  to  that  which  he  disputes,  but  that 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  not  only  that 
Christianity  is  true,  but  that  we  are  addressing 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  true :  an  assumption 
which  has  been  made  throughout  this  work. 
Assuming,  therefore,  that  there  are  religious 
principles  which  are  true,  and  which  ought  to 
be  communicated  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
the  next  question  which  arises  seema  to  be,  at 
what  age  and  in  what  manner  these  ought  to  be 
inculcated ;  that  it  oueht  to  be  at  an  early  period 
we  have  the  command  of  Christ ;  who  encourag- 
ingly said,  in  answer  to  those  who  would  have 
repelled  their  approach,  '  Suflbr  little  children 
to  come  unto  me.* 

But  here  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
what  yet  cannot  be  conceded,  that  some  good 
reasons  may  be  brought  in  favour  of  delay ;  al- 
lowing  that  such  impressions  as  are  com  muni- 
cated  early  may  not  be  very  deep;  allowing 
them  even  to  become  totally  effaced  by  the  sub- 
sequent corruptions  of  the  heart  and  of  the  world; 
still  I  would  illustrate  the  importence  of  early 
infusing  religious  knowledge,  by  an  allusion 
drawn  from  £e  power  of  early  habit  in  human 
learning.  Put  the  case,  for  insUnce,  of  a  person 
who  was  betimes  initiated  in  the  mdiroente  of 
classical  studies.  Suppose  him  after  quitting 
school  to  have  fallen,  either  by  a  course  of  idle- 
ness or  of  vulgar  pursuits,  into  a  totel  neglect 
of  study.  Should  this  person  at  any  future  pe- 
riod happen  to  be  called  to  some  profession, 
which  should  oblige  him,  as  we  say,  to  rub  up 
his  Greek  and  Latin ;  his  memory  still  retein- 
ing  the  unobliterated  though  faint  traces  of  his 
early  pursuiU,  he  will  be  able  to  recover  his  ne- 
glected learning  with  less  difficulty  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  learn ;  for  he  is  not  again 
obliged  to  set  out  with  studying  the  simple  ele- 
mente ;  they  come  back  on  being  pursued ;  they 
are  found  on  being  searched  ror ;  the  decayed 
images  assume  shape,  and  stren^h,  and  colour  ; 
he  has  in  his  mind  first  principles  to  which  to 
recur ;  the  rules  of  grammar  which  he  has  al- 
lowed himself  to  vi(3ate,  he  has  not  however 
forgotten ;  he  will  recall  neglected  ideas,  he  will 
resume  slighted  habite  far  more  easily  than  he 
could  now  begin  to  acquire  new  ones.  I  appeal 
to  clergymen  who  are  called  to  attend  the  dying 
beds  of  such  as  have  been  bred  in  gross  and  stu- 
pid  ignorance  of  religion,  for  the  justness  of  this 
comparison.  Do  they  not  find  that  these  un- 
happy people  have  no  ideas  in  common  with 
them  7  that  they  therefore  possess  no  intelligible 
medium  by  which  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood 7  that  the  persons  to  whom  they  are  ad- 
dressing themselves  have  no  first  principles  to 
Which  Uiey  can  be  referred  7  that  they  are  ig- 


norant not  only  of  the  icienoa,  bat  the  laj^fvtfi 
of  Christianity  7 

But  at  worst,  whatever  be  the  event  of  a  pioop 
education  to  the  child,  though  in  |[eneral  we  are 
encouraged  from  the  tenor  of  Scripture  and  the 
course  of  experience  to  hope  that  the  event  will 
be  favourable,  and  that  *  when  he  is  M  he  will 
not  depart  from  it'  Is  it  nothing  for  the  parent 
to  have  acquilted  himself  of  this  prime  duty  7 
Is  it  nothing  to  him  that  he  has  obeyed  the  plain 
command  of  '  training  his  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go  7*  And  will  not  the  parent  who  so 
acquits  himself,  with  better  reason  and  more 
lively  hope,  supplicate  tho  Father  of  mercies  for 
the  reclaiming  of  a  prodigal,  who  has  wandered 
out  of  that  right  path  in  which  he  has  set  him 
forward,  than  for  the  conversion  of  a  neglected 
creature,  to  whose  feet  the  Gospel  had  never 
been  offered  as  a  light  7  And  how  different  will 
be  the  dying  reflections  even  of  that  parent 
whose  earnest  endeavours  have  been  unhappily 
defeated  by  the  subsequent  and  yoluntary  per- 
version of  his  child,  from  his  who  will  reasona- 
bly aggravate  his  pangs,  by  transferring  the  sins 
of  his  neglected  child  to  the  number  or  his  own 
transgressions. 

And  to  such  well-intentioned  but  ill-judging 
parento  as  really  wish  their  children  to  be  here- 
after pious,  but  erroneously  withhold  instruction 
till  the  more  advanced  period  prescribed  by  the 
great  master  of  splendid  paradoxes*  shall  arrive' 
who  can  assure  them,  that  while  they  are  with- 
holding the  good  seed,  the  great  and  ever  vigi- 
lant enemy,  who  assiduously  seizes  hold  on  every 
opportunity  which  toe  slight,  and  cultivates 
every  advantage  which  we  neglect,  may  not  be 
stocking  the  fallow  ground  with  teres  7  Nay, 
who  in  this  fluctuating  state  of  things  can  be 
assured,  even  if  this  were  not  certeinly  to  be  the 
case,  that  to  them  the  promised  period  ever  shall 
arrive  at  all  7  Who  shall  ascertain  to  them  that 
their  now  neglected  child  shall  certeinly  live  to 
receive  the  delayed  instructions  ?  Who  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  themselves  will  live  to  com- 
municate it  7 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  parente 
who  are  indifierent  about  religion,  much  more 
those  who  treat  it  with  scorn,  are  not  likely  to 
be  anxious  on  this  subject ;  it  is  therefore  the 
attention  of  religiouB  parents  which  is  here 
chiefly  called  upon ;  and  the  more  so,  as  there 
seems,  on  this  point,  an  unaccounteble  negli- 
gence in  many  of  these,  whether  it  arises  from 
indolence,  false  principles,  or  whatever  other 
motive. 

But  independent  of  knowledge,  it  is  some- 
thing, nay,  let  philosophers  say  what  they  will, 
it  is  mueh  to  give  youth  prepoateeswM  in  favour 
of  religion,  to  secure  their  prejudiee$  on  ite  side 
before  you  turn  them  adrift  into  the  world  ;  a 
world  in  which,  before  they  can  be  completely 
armed  with  argumente  and  reasons,  they  will  be 
aasailed  by  numbers  whose  prepossessions  and 
prejudices,  far  more  than  their  argumente  and 
reasons,  attech  them  to  the  other  side.  Why 
should  not  the  Christian  youth  furnish  himself 
in  the  best  cause  with  the  same  natural  armour 
which  the  enemies  of  religion  wear  in  the  worsl7 
It  is  certain  that  to  set  out  in  life  with  senti« 
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■Mntt  IB  fvvoa^  of  tlM  reilg ion  €f  our  oountrjr  is 
no  more  an  error  or  a  weaknesa,  than  to  grow 
up  with  a  ionduMB  for  our  country  itself.  If  the 
love  of  our  country  be  judged  a  fair  principle, 
•urely  a  Christian  who  is  *  a  citizen  of  no  mean 
city,'  may  lawfully  have  Ate  attachments  too. 


whkh  is  now  usurped  by  extehialsi  should  be 
restored  to  the  rightful  owners,  the  understand, 
ins  and  the  heart ;  and  that  the  acquisition  of 
religious  knowledge  in  early  youth  should  at 
least  be  m  2eM  an  object  of  sedulous  attention 
than  the  cultivation  of  human  learning  or  of 


If  patriotism  be  an  honest  prejudice,  Christi-  routward  embellishments.    It  is  alao  not  un^ 


aaity  is  not  a  servile  one.  Nay,  let  us  teach  the 
youth  to  hug  his  pr« Offices,  to  glory  in  his  pre* 
possessions,  rather  than  to  acquire  that  versa- 
tile and  aeoomnodaling  citicenshipof  the  world, 
by  which  he  may  be  an  infidel  in  Paris,  a  Papist 
At  Rome,  and  a  Mussulman  at  Cairo. 

Let  me  not  be  supposed  so  to  elevate  polities, 
or  so  to  depress  religiqn,  as  to  make  any  com- 
parision  of  the  value  of  the  one  with  the  other, 
when  I  observe,  that  between  the  true  Btitish 
pataot  and  the  true  Christian,  there  will  be  this 
common  lesemblanoe :  the  more  deeply  Bach  of 
them  inquires,  the  more  will  he  be  confirmed  in 
his  respective  attachment,  the  one  to  his  coun- 
try, the  other  to  his  religion.  I  speak  with  re. 
verence  of  the  immeasurable  distance ;  but  the 
more  the  one  presses  on  the  firm  arch  of  our 
constitution,  and  the  other  on  that  of  Christie 
wiity,  the  stronger  he  will  find  them  both.  Each 
challenges  scrutiny ;  each  has  nothing  to  dread 
but  from  shallow  politicians  and  shalk>w  philo- 
eophers ;  in  each  intimate  knowledge  justifies 
prepossession;  in  each  investigation  confirms 
attachment 

If  we  divide  the  human  being  into  three  com- 
pcment  parts,  the  bodily,  the  mtellectual,  and 
the 'spiritual,  is  it  not  reasonable  that  a  portion 
of  care  and  attention  be  assigned  to  each  in 
some  degree  adequate  te  its  importance  ?  Should 
I  venture  to  say  a  due  portion,  a  portion  adapt- 
ed to  the  real  comparative  value  of  each,  would 
not  that  condemn  in  one  word  the  whole  system 
of  modern  education  T  The  rational  and  Intel* 
lectua!  part  being  avowedly  more  valuable  than 
the  bodily,  while  the  spiritual  and  immortal 
part  exceeds  even  the  intellectual  still  more  than 
that  surpasses  what  is  corporeal;  is  it  acting 
according  to  the  common  rules  of  proportion ; 
is  it  acting  on  the  principles  of  distributive  jus- 
tice ;  is  it  acting  with  that  good  sense  and  right 
judgment  with  which  the  ordinary  business  of 
this  world  is  usually  transacted,  to  give  the 
larger  portion  of  time  and  care  to  that  which  is 
worth  the  least  ?  Is  it  fiur  that  what  relates  to 
the  body  and  the  organs  of  the  body,  I  mean 
those  accomplishments  which  address  them- 
selves to  the  eye  and  the  ear,  should  occupy  al- 
most the  whole  thoughts ;  while  the  intellectual 
part  should  be  robbed  of  its  due  proportion,  and 
the  spiritual  part  should  have  almost  no  proper- 
tton  at  all  7  Is  not  this  preparing  your  children 
for  an  awful  disappointment  in  the  tremendous 
day  when  they  shaJl  be  stripped  of  that  body,  of 
those  senses  and  organs,  which  have  been  made 
almost  the  sole  objects  of  their  attentions,  and 
shall  feel  themselves  led  in  possession  of  nothing 
but  that  spiritual  part  which  in  education  was 
scarcely  taken  into  the  account  of  their  exist- 
ence? 

Surely  it  should  be  thought  a  reasonable  com- 
promise (and  I  am  in  fact  undervaluing  the  ob- 
]ect  fyr  the  importance  of  which  I  plead)  to 
soggast,  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  that  time 


reasonable  to  suggest,  that  we  should  in  Christt 
anity,  as  in  arts,  sciences,  or  languages,  begiii 
with  the  beginning,  set  out  with  the  simpltf 
elements,  and  thus  *  go  on  unto  perfection.' 

Why  in  teaching  to  draw  do  you  begin  with 
straight  lines  and  curves,  till  by  gentle  steps 
the  knowledge  of  outline  and  proportion  be  oU 
tained,  and  your  picture  be  completed;  nevet 
losing  sight,  however,  of  the  elementary  lines 
and  curves?  Why  in  music  do  you  set  out 
with  the  simple  notes,  and  pursue  the  acquisi^ 
tion  through  all  its  progress,  stfiU.in  every  stage 
recurring  to  the  notes  f  Why  in  the  science  of 
numbers  do  you  invent  the  simplest  methods  of 
convening  just  ideas  of  computatioii,  still  refer- 
ring to  tlM '  tables  which  involve  the  fundamen- 
tal rules?  Why  in  the  science  of  quantity  do 
men  introduce  the  pupil  at.firet  to  the  plainest 
diagrams,  and  Clear  up  one  difiiculty  before  they 
allow  another  to  appear?  Why  in  teaching 
languages  to  the  youth  do  you  sedulously  infuse 
into  his  mind  the  rudiments  of  your  syntax  f 
Why  in  parsing  is  he  led  to  refer  every  word 
to  its  part  of  speech,  to  resolve  every  sentence 
into  its  elements,  to  reduce  every  term  to  its 
original,  and  from  the  first  case  of  nouns,  and 
the  first  tense  of  verbs,  to  explain  their  forma 
tionsi  changes,  and  dependences,  till  the  prim 
ciples  of  language  become  so  grounded,  that,  by 
continually  recurring  to  the  rules,  speaking  an4 
writing  correctly  are  fixed  into  a  habit?  Why 
all  this,  but  because  you  uniformly  wish  him  (d 
be  grounded  in  each  of  his  acquirements  ?  Why^ 
but  because  you  are  persuaded  that  a  slight^ 
and  slovenly,  and  superficial^  and  irregular  way 
ofinstruction  will  never  train  him  to  excellence 
in  any  thing? 

Do  young  persons  then  become  musicianSr 
painters,  linguists,  and  mathematicians  by  early 
study  and  regular  labour ;  and  shall  they  become 
Christians  by  accident?  or  rather,  is  not  thitf 
acting  on  that  very  principle  of  Dogberry,  at 
which  yon  probably  have  oflen  laughed  ?  Is  it 
not  supposing  that  religion  like  reading  and 
writing  comes  by  nature  ?  Shall  all  those  ac- 
complishments, *  which  perioh  in  the  using,^ 
be  so  assiduously,  so  systematically  taught  t 
Shall  all  those  habits,  whieh'are  limited  to  the 
thin|fs  of  this  world,  be  so  carefuUy  formed,  so 
persisted  in,  as  to  be  interwoven  with  our  very 
make,  so  as  to  beconra  as  it  were  a  part  of  our- 
selves ;  and  shall  that  knowledge  which  is  to 
make  us  *  wise  unto  salvation'  be  picked  up  at 
random,  cursorily,  or  perha^  not  picked  up  at 
all  ?  Shall  that  difBcalt  divine  science  .which 
requires  Mine  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept,* here  a  little  and  there  a  little ;  that  know- 
ledge which  parents,  even  under  a  darker  dis- 
pensation, were  required  to  teach  their  children 
dilif^eraly,  and  to  talk  of  it  when  they  sat  in 
their  house,  and  when  they  walked  by  Uie  way, 
and  when  thev  lay  down,  and  when  they  rose 
up,^  shall  this  knowledge  be  by  Christian  parents 
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omittod  or  deferred,  or  taught  slightly ;  or  be 
■aperseded  by  things  of  coiii|«aratively  little 
worth? 

Shall  the  lively  period  of  ^oath,  the  aoft  and 
impressible  season  when  lasting  habits  are  form- 
ed, when  the  seal  outs  deep  into  the  yielding  wax, 
and  the  impression  is  more  likely  to  be  clear, 
and  sharp,  and  strong,  and  lasting ;  shall  this 
warm  and  favourable  season  be  suffered  to 
slide  by,  without  being  turned  to  the  great  pur- 
pose for  which  not  only  youth,  but  life  and 
Iveath,  and  being  were  bestowed?  Shall  not 
that  ^  faith  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
please  God;*  shall  not  that  *  holiness  without 
which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;*  shall  not  that 
knowledge  which  is  the  foundation  of  faith  and 
practice ;  shall  not  that  charity  without  which 
all  knowledge  is  *  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling 
eymbal,*  be  impressed,  be  inculcated,  be  enforc- 
ed, as  early,  as  constantly,  as  fundamentally, 
with  the  same  earnest  poshing  oo  to  continual 
progress,  with  the  same  constant  reference  to. 
first  principles,  as  are  used  in  the  ease  of  those 
arts  which  merely  adorn  human  lifo  7  Shnh  we 
not  seize  the  happy  period  when  the  memory  is 
strong,  the  mind  and  all  its  powers  vigorous  and 
active,  the  imagination  busy  and  all  alive ;  the 
heart  flexible,  the  temper  ductile,  the  conscience 
tender,  curiosity  awake,  fear  powerful,  hope 
eager,  love  ardent ;  shall  we  not  seize  this  period 
for  inculcating  that  knowledge,  and  impressing 
those  principles  which  are  to  form  the  character, 
and  fix  the  destination  for  eternity  7 

I  would  now  address  myself  to  another  and  a 
still  more  dilatory  class,  who  are  for  procrasti- 
nating  all  concern  about  religion  till  they  are 
driven  to  it  by  actual  distress,  and  who  do  not 
think  of  praying  till  they  are  perishing  like 
the  sailor  who  said, '  he  thought  it  was  uways 
time  enough  to  begin  to  pray  when  the  storm 
began.*  Of  these  1  would  ask,  shall  we,  with 
an  unaccountable  deliberation,  defer  our  anxiety 
about  religion  till  the  busy  man  and  the  dissipa- 
ted woman  are  become  so  immersed  in  the  cares 
of  life,  or  so  entangled  in  its  pleasures,  that  they 
will  have  little  heart  or  spirit  to  embrace  a  new 
principle  7  a  principle  whose  precise  object  it 
will  be  to  condemn  that  very  life  in  which  they 
have  already  embarked:  nay^tacondemn  almost 
all  that  they  have  been  doing  and  thinking  ever 
since  they  first  began  to  actor  think  7  Shall  we, 
I  say,  begin  now  7  or  shall  we  suffer  those  in- 
structions, to  receive  which,  requires  all  the  con- 
centrated powers  of  a  strong  and  healthy  mind, 
to  be  put  off  till  the  day  of  excruciating  pain, 
till  the  period  of  debility  and  stupefaction  7 
Shall  we  wait  for  that  season,  as  if  it  were  the 
most  favourable  for  religious  acquisitions,  when 
the  senses  shall  have  been  palled  by  excessive 
gratification,  when  the  eye  shall  be  tired  with 
seeing,  and  the  ear  with  hearing?  Shall  we, 
when  the  whole  man  is  breaking  up  by  disease 
or  decay,  expect  that  the  dim  apprehension  will 
dtsoern  a  new  science,  or  the  obtuse  feelings  de- 
light  themselves  with  a  new  pleasure  7  a  plea- 
sure too,  not  only  incompatible  with  many  of  the 
hitherto  indulged  pleasures,  but  one  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  strong  Intimation  that  those  plea- 
Bures  terminate  in  tne  death  of  the  soul. 

But,  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  important  analogy 


on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  ao  nnich ;  hofr 
preposterous  would  it  seem  to  yon  to  hear  any 
one  propose  to  an  illiterate  dying  man,  to  set 
about  learning  even  the  plainest,  and  easiest 
rudiments  of  any  new  art;  to  study -the  musical 
notes ;  to  conjugate  a  verb ;  to  learn,  not  the  firs* 
problem  in  EucUd,  but  even  the  numeration  table , 
and  yet  you  do  not  think  it  absurd  to  postpone 
religious  instruction,  on  principles,  which,  if 
admitted,  at  all,  must  terminate  either  in  igno 
ranee  or  in  your  proposing  too  late  to  a  dying 
man  to  begm  to  learn  the  totally  unknown 
scheme  of  Christianity.  You  do  not  think  it 
impossible  that  he  should  be  brought  to  listen  to 
*  the  voice  of  tliis  charmer,  when  he  can  no 
longer  listen  to  ^  the  voice  of  singing  men  and 
singing  women.*  You  do  not  think  it  unreason 
able  that  immortal  beings  should  delay  to  de- 
vote their  days  to  heaven,  till  they  have  *ne 
pleasure  in  them*  themselves.  You  will  not 
bring  them  to  offer  up  the  first  fruits  of  their 
lips,  and  hearts,  and  lives,  to  their  Maker,  be- 
cause you  persuade  yourselves  that  he  who  has 
called  himself  a  *  jealous  Grod,*  may  however  be 
contented  hereafler  with  the  wretched  sacrifice 
of  decayed  appetites,  and  the  worthless  leavings 
of  almost  extinguished  affections. 

We  can  scarcely  believe,  even  with  all  the 
melancholy  procrastination  we  see  around  oe 
that  there  is  any  one,  except  he  be  a  decided  in- 
fidel,  who  does  not  consider  religion  as  at  least 
a  good  reversionary  thing ;  as  an  object  which 
ought  always  to  occupy  a  little  remote  corner 
of  his  map  of  lifo ;  the  studv  of  which,  though 
it  is  always  to  be  postponed,  is  however  not  to 
be  finally  rejected ;  which,  though  it  cannot  con- 
veniently come  into  his  present  scheme  of  lifb, 
it  is  intended  somehow  or  other  to  take  up  be- 
fore  death.  This  awful  deception,  this  defect 
in  the  intellectual  vision,  arises,  partly  from  the 
bulk  which  the  objects  of  time  and  sense  acquire 
in  our  eyes  by  their  nearness;  while  the  in- 
visible realities  of  eternity  are  but  faintly  dis- 
cerned by  a  feeble  fiuth,  through  a  dim  and  die- 
tant  medium.  It  arises  also  partly  from  a  to- 
tally false  idea  of  the  nature  of  Christianity^ 
fh>m  a  fatal  fancy  that  we  can  repent  at  any 
future  period,  and  that  as  amendment  is  a  thing 
which  will  always  be  in  our  power,  it  will  bo 
time  enough  to  think  of  reforming  our  life,  whea 
we  should  think  only  of  closing  it 

But  depend  upon  it,  that  a  heart  loner  harden, 
ed,  I  do  not  mean  by  ffross  vices  merefy,  but  by 
a  fondness  for  the  world,  by  an  habitual  and  ex- 
cessive indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  sense» 
will  by  no  means  be  in  a  favourable  state  ta 
admit  the  light  of  divine  truth,  or  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  divine  grace.  GSod  indeed  some- 
times  shows  us  by  an  act  of  his  sovereignly,  that 
this  wonderful  change,  the  conversion  of  a  sin- 
ner*s  heart,  may  be  produced  without  the  inter- 
vention of  human  means,  to  show  that  the  work 
is  His.  But  as  this  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
Almifirhty  usually  deals  with  his  creatures,  it 
would  be  ntsarly  as  preposterous  for  men  to  act 
on  this  presumption,  and  sin  on  in  hopes  of  a 
miraculous  conversion,  as  it  would  be  to  take 
no  means  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  be- 
cause Jesus  Christ  raised  Lazarus  from  th« 
dead« 
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CHAP.Xn- 

On  the  manner  of  inetructing  young  penone  in 
religion, — Gener^il  remarks  en  the  gtniue  of 
ChrtetianUy. 

I  WOULD  now  with  great  deference  address 
those  respectable  characters  who  are  really  con- 
cerned about  the  best  interests  of  their  children  ; 
those  to  whom  Christianity  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant consideration,  bat  whose  habits  of  life  have 
hitherto  hindered  them  from  giving  it  its  due 
degree  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Begin  then  with  considering  that  religion  is  a 
part,  and  the  most  prominent  part,  in  your  sys- 
tem  of  instruction.  Do  not  oommunicale  its 
princii^es  in  a  random,  desultory  way ;  nor 
scantily  stint  this  business  to  only  such  scraps 
and  remnants  of  time  as  «nay  be  casually  picked 
up  from  the  gleanings  of  other  acquirements. 
*  Will  you  briaff  to  Grod  for  a  sacrifice  that  which 
costs  you  nothing  7*  Let  the  beat  part  of  the 
day,  which  with  most  people  is  the  earliest  part, 
be  steadily  and  invariably  dedicated  to  this  work 
by  your  children,  before  they  are  tired  with  their 
other  studies,  while  the  intellect  is  clear,  the 
spirit  light,  and  the  attention  sharp  aad  unfa- 
tigued. 

Confine  not  your  instructions  to  mere  verbal 
rituals  and  dry  systems,  but  communicate  them 
in  a  way  which  shall  interest  their  feelings,  by 
lively  images,  and  by  a  warm  practical  applica- 
tion of  what  they  read  to  their  own  hearts  and 
circumstances.  If  you  do  not  study  the  great 
but  too  much  slighted  art  of  filing,  of  command- 
ing, of  chaining  the  attention,  you  may  throw 
away  much  time  and  labour,  with  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  disgusting  your  pupils  and 
wearying  yonrselC  There  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason  that  while  every  other  thing  is  to  be  made 
amusing,  religion  alone  must  be  dry  and  unin. 
viting.  Do  not  fancy  that  a  thing  is  good  merely 
because  it  is  dulL  Why  should  not  the  most 
entertaining  powers  of  the  human  mind  be  su- 
premely  consecrated  to  that  subject  which  is 
most  worthy  of  their  full  exercise  ?  The  mis- 
fortune  is,  that  religious  learning  is  too  oflen 
rather  considered  as  an  act  of  the  memory  than 
of  the  heart  and  affections ;  as  a  dry  duty,  rather 
than  a  lively  pleasure.  The  manner  in  which 
it  is  taught  differs  as  much  from  their  other 
learning  as  punishment  from  recreation.  Chil- 
dren are  tufned  over  lo  the  doll  work  of  getting 
by  rote  as  a  task  that  which  they  should  get 
from  example,  from  animated  conversation,  from 
lively  discussion,  in  which  the  pupil  should 
learn  to  bear  a  part,  instead  of  being  merely  a 
passive  bearer.  Teach  them  rather,  as  their 
blessed  Saviour  taught,  by  interesting  parables, 
which,  while  they  corrected  the  heart,  left  some 
exercise  for  the  ingenuity  in  the  solution,  and 
for  tlie  feelings  in  their  application.  Teach,  as 
Hfi  taught,  by  seizinflr  on  surrounding  objects, 
passing  events,  local  circumstances,  peculiar 
Characters,  apt  illusions,  just  analogy,  appropri- 
ate illustration.  Call  in  all  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  to  your  aid,  and  accustom  your 
young  audience  to 

Find  tonsuei  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stooei,  sod  good  ifi  every  thing 

Even  when  the  nature  of  your  subjeet  mak«s  it 


necessary  for  yon  to  be  more  plain  tod  didactic, 
do  not  fail  frequently  to  enliven  these  less  en- 
gaging pcurts  of  your  discourse  with  some  inci- 
dental imagery  which  will  captivate  the  fancy ; 
with  some  affecting  story  with  which  it  shall  be 
associated  in  the  memory.  Relieve  what  would 
otherwise  be  too  dry  and  preceptive,  with  soma 
striking  exemplification  in  point,  some  touching 
instance  to  be  imitated,  some  awful  warning  to 
be  avoided;  something  which  shall  illustrate 
your  instruction,,  which  shall  realize  your  posi- 
tion, which  shall  embody  your  idea,  and  givef 
shape  and  form,  colour  and  life,  to  your  precept 
Endeavour  unremittingly  to  connect  the  reader 
with  the  subject  by  making  her  feel  that  what 
you  teach  is  neither  an  abstract  truth,  nor  a 
thing  of  mere  general  infer mation^  but  that  it  is 
a  biuiness  in  which  $he  herself  is  individually 
and  immediately  Concerned ;  in  which  not  only 
her  eternal  salvation  but  her  j^eseht  happiness 
is  involved*  Doi  according  to  your  measure  of 
ability,  what  the  Holy  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Scriptures  has  done,  always  take  the  sensibility 
of  the  learner  into  your  account  of  the  faculties 
which  are  to  be.  worked  upon.  *For  the.  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,*  aa  the  profound  and  enlight- 
ened Bacon  observes,  *  are  not  proposed  to  us  in 
a  naked  logic  form,  but  arrayed  in  the  most 
beautiful  and  striking  colours  which  creation 
affords.*  By  thoee  anecting  illustrations  used 
by  Him  *who  knew  what  was  in  man,*  and 
therefore  best  knew  how  to  address  him,  it  was, 
that  the  unlettered  audiences  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  enabled  both  to  comprehend  and 
to  relish  doctrines,  which  would  not  readily  have 
made  their  way  to  their  understandings,  had 
they  not  first  touched  their  hearts ;  and  which 
would  have  found  access  to  neither  the  one  nor 
the  oUier,  had  they  been  delivered  in  dry  echo- 
lastic  disquisitions.  Now,  those  audiences  noi 
beinff  learned,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
nearly  in  the  state  of  children,  as  to  their  recep* 
tive  faculties,  and  to  have  required  nearly  the 
same  sort  of  instruction ;  that  is,  they  were  more' 
capable  of  being  moved  with  what  was  simple 
and  touching,  and  lively,  than  what  was  elabo- 
rate, abstruse,  and  unanecting.  Heaven  and 
earth  were  made  to  furnish  their  contributions^' 
when  man  was  to  be  taught  that  science  which' 
was  to  make  him  wise  unto  salvation.  Some- 
thing which  might  enforce  or  illustrate  was 
drawn  from  every  element  The  appearanceif 
of  the  sky,  the  storms  of  the  ocean,  the  birds  of 
the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fruiU  of  the 
earth,  the  seed  and  the  harvest,  the  labours  of 
the  husbandmeuf  the  trafilcof  the  merchant,  the' 
season  of  the  year !  all  were  laid  hold  of  in  turn. 
And  the  most  important  moral  instruction,  or 
religious  truth,  was  deduced  from  some  recent 
occurrence,  some  natural  appearance,  some  or- 
dinary fact. 

If  that  be  the  purest  eloquence  whi6h  most 
persuades  and  which  comes  home  to  the  heart 
with  the  fullest  evidence  and  the  most  irresisti- 
ble fdl-ce,  then  no  eloquence  is  so  powerful  as 
that  of  Scripture ;  and  an  intelligent  Christian 
teacher  will  be  admonished  by  the  poode  of 
Scripture  iteelf,  how  to  communicate  ite  truths 
witli  life  and  spirit;  'while  he  is  musing,  the 
i^re  burns  ;*  that  £[re  whidi  will  preserve  him 
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from  an  insipid  and  Greeting  mode  of  instrac 
tion.  Ho  will  rooroTer,  an  vraa  said  above,  al- 
ways carefully  keep  up  a  quick  sense  of  the 
personal  interest  the  pupil  has  in  every  religions 
instruction'  which  is  impressed  upon  him.  He 
will  teach  as  Paul  prayed,  *  with  the  spirit,  and 
witli  the  understanding  also  ;*  and  in  imitating 
this  great  model,  he  will  necessarily  avoid  the 
opposite  faults  of  two  difierent  sorts  of  instruc- 
tors ;  for  while  some  of  our  divines  of  the  higher 
class  have  been  too  apt  to  preach  as  if  mankind 
had  only  intellect,  and  the  lower  and  more  po- 
pnlar  sort  as  if  they  had  only  passions,  let  him 
borrow  what  is  good  from  both,  and  address  his 
pupils  as  beings  compounded  of  both  under- 
standing and  afiections.* 

Fancy  not  that  the  Bible  is  too  difficult  and 
intricate  to  be  presented  in  its  own  naked  form, 
and  that  it  puzzles  and  bewilders  the  youthful 
understandinfir.  In  all  needful  and  indispensa- 
ble points  of  knowledge,  the  darkness  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  a  great  Christian  philosopherf  has  ob- 
served, *  is  hut  a  partial  darkness,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  which  benighted  only  the  enemies  of 
God,  while  it  left  his  children  in  clear  day.*  It 
is  not  pretended  that  the  Bible  will  Jind  in  the 
young  reader  clear  views  of  God  and  of  Christ, 
of  the  soul  and  eternity,  but  that  it  will  give 
them.  And  if  it  be  reaJly  the  appropriate  cha- 
racter of  Scripture,  as  it  tells  us  itself  that  it  is, 
*  to  enlighten  the  eyes  of  the  Usncf ,*  and  *  to 
make  wise  the  simple^*  then  it  is  as  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  youthful  and  uninformed  as  for  any 
other  class  4  and  as  it  was  never  expected  that 
the  greater  part  of  Christians  should  be  learned, 
BO  is  learning,  though  of  inestimable  value  in  a 
teacher  of  theology,  no  essential  qualification  for 
a  common  Christian,  for  which  reason  Scripture 
truths  are  expressed  with  that  clear  and  simple 
evidence  adapted  to  the  kind  of  assent  which 
they  require ;  an  assent  materially  different  from 
that  sort  of  demonstration  which  a  mathematical 
theorem  demands.  He  who  could  bring  an  un- 
prejudiced heart  and  an  unperverted  will,  would 
bring  to  tbe  Scriptures  the  best  qualification  for 
understanding  and  receiving  them.  And  though 
they  contain  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  com- 
prehend (as  what  ancient  poet,  historian,  or  ora- 
tor does  not)  the  teacher  may  address  to  him  the 
words  which  Christ  addressed  to  Peter,  *  What 
I  do  thou  knowest  not  now,  but  thou  shalt  know 
hercafler.* 

Histories  of  the  Bible,  and  commentaries  on 
the  Bible,  for  tbe  use  of  children,  though  valua- 
ble in  their  way,  should  never  be  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  Bible  itself.  For  historical  or 
geographical  information,  for  calling  the  atten- 
tion  to  events  and  characters,  they  are  very  use- 
fuL  But  Scripture  truths  are  best  conveyed  in 
its  own  sublime  and  simple  phraseology;  its 

*The  zeal  and  diligence  with  which  the  biihopof 
London's  weekly  lectures  have  been  attended  by  persons 
of  ali  rank»  and  deMriptions,  but  more  especially  by  that 
cias«  to  whom  this  little  work  is  addressed,  is  a  very 
promising  circurostance  for  the  age.  And  while  we  con- 
sider with  pleasure  the  advantages  peculiarly  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  youns  ftom  so  interesting  and  animated  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  further  led  to  rejoice  at 
tbe  countenance  given  by  such  liigh  authority  to  the  re- 
vival of  that  excellent  but  too  much  neglected  practice 
of  lectures. 

t  Mr.  Boyle. 


doctrines  are  best  ondentood  In  its  own  appro^ 
priate  language ;  its  precepts  are  best  retained 
in  their  own  simple  form.  Paraphrases,  in  pre 
fessing  to  explain,  oflen  dilute ;  while  the  terse* 
ness  and  brevity  of  Scripture  composition  fills 
the  mind,  touches  the  heart,  and  fastens  on  the 
memory.  While  I  would  cause  them  to  *  read» 
the  commentary  for  the  improvement  of  the  un- 
derstanding, they  should  mark,  learn,  and  in- 
wardly  digest*  the  Bible  for  the  comfort  and 
edification  of  tbe  heart 

Young  people  who  have  been  taught  religion 
in  a  formal  and  superficial  way,  who  have  nad 
all  its  drudgeries  a^id  none  of  its  pleasures,  will 
probably  have  acquired  so  little  relish  for  it,  as 
to  consider  the  continued  prosecution  of  their 
religious  studies  as  a  badge  of  their  tutelage,  as 
a  mark  that  they  are  still  under  subjection ;  and 
will  look  forward  with  impatience  to  the  hour  of 
their  emancipation  from  the  lectures  on  Chris- 
tianity, as  the  era  of  their  promised  liberty ;  the 
epocha  of  independence.  Thev  will  long  for 
the  period  when  its  lessons  shall  cease  to  1^  de- 
livered ;  will  conclude  that,  having  once  attained 
such  an  age,  and  arrived  at  the  required  profi- 
ciency, the  object  will  be  accomplished,  and  the 
labour  at  an  end.  But  let  not  your  children  *  so 
learn  Christ*  Apprise  them  that  no  specific 
day  will  ever  arise,  on  which  they  shall  say,  I 
have  attained ;  but  inform  them,  that  every  ac 
quisition  must  be  followed  up ;  knowledge  must 
be  increased ;  prejudices. subdued  ;  good  habits 
rooted ;  evil  ones  eradicated ;  amiable  disposi- 
tions strengthened  ;  right  principles  confirmed ; 
till  going  on  firom  light  to  light,  and  from  strength 
to  strength,  they  come  to  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  ftdness  of  Christ* 

But  though  serious  instruction  will  net  only 
be  uninteresting  but  irksome,  if  conveyed  to 
youth  in  a  cold  didactic  way ;  vet  if  their  affec- 
tions be  suitably  engaged,  while  their  under- 
standings  are  kept  in  exercise,  their  hearts  so 
far  from  necessarily  revolting,  as  some  insist, 
will  oflen  receive  the  most  solemn  truths  with 
alacrity.  It  is,  as  we  have  repeated,  the  manner 
which  revolts  them,  and  not  the  thing.  Nor 
will  they,  as  some  assert,  necessarily  dislike  the 
teacher,  because  the  truths  taught  are  of  the 
most  awful  and  solemn  kind.  It  has  happened 
to  the  writer  to  be  a  frequent  witness  of  the  gra- 
titude  and  affection  expressed  by  yoim^  persons 
to  those  who  had  sedulously  and  seriously  in- 
structed  them  in  religious  knowledge ;  an  afiec- 
tion  as  lively,  a  gratitude  as  warm,  as  could 
have  been  excited  by  any  indulgence  to  their 
persons,  or  any  gratification  ef  a  worldly  na- 
tureu 

As  it  is  notorious  that  men  of  wit  and  spright^ 
ly  fancy  have  been  the  most  formidable  ene- 
mies  to  Christianity;  while  men,  in  whom 
those  talents  have  been  coneecrated  to  God, 
have  been  some  of  her  most  aseful  champi- 
ons, take  particular  care  to  prees  that  ardent 
and  ever-active  power,  the  imagination^  into 
the  service  of  religion.  This  bright  and  busy 
faculty  will  be  leading  its  possessor  into  per- 
petual peril,  and  is  an  enemy  of  peculiar  po- 
tency till  it  come  to  be  employed  in  the  cause 
of  God.  It  is  a  lion,  which  though  worldly  pru- 
dence indeed  may  chain  so  as  to  prevent  out*' 
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wtrd  miaehief,  yet  the  jnaligiutj  remaiiit  with- 
in;  bat  when  tanctified  by  Christianity,  the 
ima|rination  ia  a  lion  taim»d;  you  have  all  the 
benefit  of  its  atrengfth  and  its  activity,  divested 
of  its  misdiief.    God  never  bestowed  that  noble 
but  restless  faculty,  without  intending  it  to  be 
an  instrument  of  his  own  glory ;  though  it  has 
been  too  often  set  up  in  rebellion  against  him ; 
because,  in  its  youthful  stirrings,  while  all  alive 
and  full  of  action,  it  has  not  bMU  seized  upon  to 
serve  its  rightful  Sovereign,  but  was  early  en- 
listed  with  little  opposition  under  the  banners 
of  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil !    Religion 
is  the  only  subject  in  which,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  severe  and  sober-minded  prudence,  this  dis- 
cursive faculty  can  safely  stretch  its  powers  and 
expand  its  energies !  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  it  must  be  a  sound  and  genuine  Christian, 
ity  which  can  alone  so  chastise  and  regulate  the 
imagination,  as  to  restrain  it  from  those  errors 
and  excesses  into  which  a  false,  a  mistaken,  an 
irregular  religion,  has  too  often  led  its  injudi- 
cious and  ill-instructed  professor.    Some  of  the 
most  fatal  extremes  into  which  a  wild  enthu- 
siasm or  a  frightful  superstition  has  plunged  its 
unhappy  votaries,  have  been  owing  to  the  want 
of  a  due  direction,  to  the  want  of  a  strict  and 
holy  castigation  of  this  ever-working  faculty. 
To  secure  imagination,  therefore,  on  the  safe 
side,  and,  if  I  may  change  the  metaphor,  to  put 
it  under  the  direction  of  its  true  pilot,  in  the 
stormy  voyage  of  lift,  is  like  engaging  those 
potent  elements,  the  wind  and  tide  in  your  fa* 
vour. 

In  your  communications  with  young  people, 
take  care  to  convince  them  that  as  religion  is 
not  a  business  to  be  laid  aside  with  the  lesson, 
so  neither  is  it  a  single  branch  of  dut^ ;  some 
detached  thing,  which  like  the  acquisition  of  an 
art  or  a  language,  is  to  be  practised  separately, 
and  to  have  its  distinct  periods  and  modes  of 
operation.  But  let  them  understand,  that  com- 
mon acts,  by  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  to  be 
performed,  are  to  be  made  acts  of  religioo.  Let 
them  perceive  that  Christianity  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  something  of  that  influence  over 
the  conduct,  which  external  grace  has  over  the 
manners ;  for  as  it  is  not  ths  performance  of 
some  particular  act  which  denominates  any  one 
to  be  graceful,  grace  being  a  spirit  diffused 
through  the  whole  system,  which  animates  e¥6ry 
sentiment,  and  inrorms  every  action ;  as  shie 
who  has  true  personal  grace  has  it  uniformly, 
and  is  not  sometimes  awkward  and  sometimes 
elegant ;  does  not  sometimes  lay  it  down  and 
sometimes  take  it  up ;  so  religion  is  not  an  oc- 
casional act,  but  an  indwelling  principle,  an  in- 
wrought habit,  a  pervading  and  infbrmin^^  spirit, 
fVom  which  indeed  every  act  derives  all  its  life, 
and  energy,  and  beauty. 

Give  them  clear  views  of  the  broad  discrimi- 
nation between  practical  religion  and  worldly 
morality ;  in  short,  between  the  virtues  of  Chris- 
tians and  of  Pagans.  Show  them  that  no  good 
qualities  are  genuine,  but  such  as  flow  from  the 
religion  of  Christ  Let  them  learn  that  the  vir- 
tues which  the  better  sort  of  people,  who  are  yet 
destitute  of  true  Christianity,  inculcate  and 
practise,  resemble  those  virtues  which  have  the 
Jove  of  God  for  their  motive,  just  as  counterfeit 


coin  resembles  sterling  told ;  they  mayliave,  it 
is  true,  certain  points  of  resemblance  with  the 
others ;  they  may  be  bright  and  shining ;  they 
have  perhapa  the  image  and  the  superscription, 
but  they  ever  want  the  true  distinguishiDg  pro- 
perties; they  want  sterling  value,  purity,  and 
weight  They  may  indeed  pass  current  in  the 
traffic  of  this  world,  but  when  brought  to  the 
touchstone,  they  will  be  found  full  of  alloy ; 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary, 
*  they  will  be  fbund  wanting,*  they  will  not  stand 
that  final  trial  which  is  to  separate  *  the  precious 
from  the  vile  ;*  they  will  not  abide  the  day  *  of 
hu  coming  who  is  like  a  refiner's  fire.* 

One  error  into  which  even  some  good  people 
are  apt  to  fall,  is  that  endeavoui'ing  to  deceive 
young  minds  bv  temporising  expedients.  In 
order  to  allure  tnem  to  become  religious,  they 
exhibit  false,  or  faint,  or  inadequate  views  of 
Christianity;  and  while  they  represent  it  aa  it 
really  is,  as  a  life  of  superior  happiness  and  ad- 
vantage, they  conceal  its  difficulties,  and  like 
the  Jesuitical  Chinese  missionaries,  extenuate, 
or  sink,  or  deny,  such  parts  of  it  as  are  least 
allurinpr  to  human  pride.  In  attempting  to  dis*. 
guise  its  principles,  they  destroy  its  efficacy. 
They  deny  the  cross  instead  of  making  it  the 
badge  of  a  Christian.  But  besides  that,  the  pro- 
ject fails  with  them  as  it  did  with  the  Jesuits ; 
all  fraud  is  bad  in  itself;  and  a  pious  fraud  is 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  which  ought  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  rubbish  of  papal  desolation. 

Instead  of  representing  to  the  young  Chris- 
tian,  that  it  may  be  possible  by  a  prudent  inge* 
unity  at  once  to  pursue,  with  equal  ardour  and 
success,  worldly  fame  and  eternal  ^lory,  would 
it  not  be  more  honest  to  tell  him  fiiirly  and  un- 
ambigxHMjsly  that  there  are  two  distinct  roads 
between  which  there  is  a  broad  boundary  line  T 
that  there  are  two  contending  and  irreconcilable 
interests?  that  he  must  forsake  the  one  if  he 
would  cleave  to  the  other  7  that  *  there  are  two 
masters,*  both  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  serve  7 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  characters  at  eternal 
variance  7  that  he  must  renounce  the  one  if  he 
is  in  earnest  for  the  other  7  that  nothing  short 
of  abeolute  decision  can  make  a  confirmed  Chris- 
tian  7  Point  out  the  different  sorts  of  promises 
annexed  to  these  different  sorts  of  characters. 
Confess  in  the  language  of  Christ  how  the  man 
of  the  world  often  obtains  (and  it  is  the  natural 
course  of  human  things)  the  recompence  he  se- 
dulously seeks.  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you  they  have 
their  reward.*  Explain  the  beatitudes  on  the 
other  hand,  and  unfold  what  kind  of  specific  re- 
ward  is  there  individually  promised  to  its  con- 
oomitant  virtue.  Show  vour  pupil  that  to  that 
*  poverty  of  spirit*  to  which  *  the  kingdom  .of 
heaven*  is  promised,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to 
expect  that  the  recompence  of  human  commen« 
dation  should  be  also  attached ;  that  to  that  *  pu- 
rity of  heart*  to  which  the  beatific  vision  is  an- 
nexed, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  you 
can  unite  the  praise  of  licentious  wits,  or  the 
admiration  of  a  catc)^-club.  These  will  be  be- 
stowed on  their  appropriate  and  corresponding 
merit  Do  not  enlist  them  under  false  colours ; 
disappointment  will  produce  a  desertion.  Dif- 
ferent sorts  of  rewards  are  attached  to  different 
sorts  of  services ;  and  while  t'>u  truly  assert  that 
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Religion's  ways  are  '  waye  of  pleanntneM,  and 
all  her  paths  are  peace,*  take  care  that  yon  do 
not  lead  them  to  .depend  too  ezclasively  on 
worldly  happiness  and  earthly  peace,  (or  these 
make  no  part  of  the  ooTenant ;  they  may  be, 
and  tbev  oflen  are,  superadded,  bat  they  were 
never  stipalated  in  the  contract 

But  if,  in  order  to  attract  the  yoang  to  a  re- 
ligious course,  you  disingennoasly  oonoeal  its 
difficulties,  whil6  you  are  justly  enlarging  upon 
its  pleasures,  you  will  tempt  them  to  distrust 
the  truth  of  Scripture  itself. — For  what  will 
they  tbink,  not  only  of  a  few  detached  texts,  but 
pf  the  general  cast  and  colour  of  the  Gospel 
when  contrasted  with  your  representation  of  it  7 
When  you  are  describing  to  them  the  insepara- 
ble human  advantages  which  will  follow  a  reli. 
gious  course,  what  notion  will  they  oonoeive  of 
*the  strait  gate*  and  *  narrow  way  7*  of  the  am- 
putation  of  a  *  right  hand  7*  of  the  excision  of  a 
>  riff ht  eye  7'  of  the  other  strong  metaphors  by 
which  the  Christian  warfare  is  shadowed  out  7 
pf  *  crucifying  the  flesh  7*  of  *  mortifying  the  old 
man  7*  of  *  dying  unto  sin  7*  of '  overooming  the 
world  7*  Do  you  not  think  their  meek  and  com- 
passionate Saviour  who  died  for  your  children, 
K>ved  them  as  well  as  you  love  them  7  And  if 
this  were  his  language,  ouff  ht  it  not  to  be  yours7 
It  is  the  language  of  true  love ;  of  that  love  with 
which  a  merciful  Grod  loved  the  world,  when  he 
spared  not  his  own  Son.  Do  not  f^  to  tell 
your  children  what  he  told  his  disciples,  that 
^  in  the  world  they  shall  have  tribulation  ;*  but 
teach  them  to  rise  superior  to  it,  on  hit  principle, 
by  *  overooming  the  world.'  Do  not  then  try  to 
ponceal  from  them,  that  the  lifb  of  a  Christian 
is  necessarily  opposite  to  the  life  of  the  wwld ; 
and  do  not  seek  by  a  vain  attempt  at  acoommo- 
dation  to  reconcile  that  diflbrence  which  Christ 
himself  has  pronounced  to  be  irreconcilable. 

May  it  not  be  partly  owing  to  the  want  of  a 
due  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  the  real 
nature  and  spirit  of  religion,  tliat  so  many  young 
Christians,  who  set  out  in  a  fair  and  flourishing 
way,  decline  and  wither  when  they  come  to 
perceive  the  requisitions  of  experimental  ehria- 
'  tianity  7  requisitions  which  they  had  not  sus- 
pected of  making  any  part  of  the  plan ;  and 
iVom  which,  when  they  afterwards  discover 
them,  they  shrink  back,  as  not  prepared  and 
hardened  hr  the  unexpected  contest 

People  are  nq  more  to  be  cheated  into  religion 
than  into  learning.  The  same  spirit  which  in- 
fluences yoi|r  oath  in  a  court  of  justice  should 
influence  your  discourse  in  that  court  of  equity 
— your  family.  Your  ehildren  should  be  told 
the  troth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  it  must  be 
done  gradually  and  discreetly.  We  know  whose 
example  we  have  for  postponing  that  which  the 
mind  is  not  yet  prepared  to  receive :  *  I  have 
many  things  yet  to  say  to  you,  l:>ut  ye  cannot 
bear  them  now.''  Accustom  them  to  reason  by 
analogy.  Explain  to  them  that  great  worldly 
attainments  are  never  made  without  great  sa« 
crifices ;  that  the  merchant  cannot  become  rich 
without  industry;  the  statesman  eminent  with- 
out labour ;  the  scholar  learned  without  study ; 
tlie  hero  renowned  without  danger :  would  it 
not  then,  on  human  principles,  be  unyeasonable 


to  think  that  the  Christian  akme  should  obtent 
a  triumph  without  a  warfare  7  the  highest  prias 
with  the  lowest  exertion?  an  eternal  crown 
without  a  present  cross  7  and  that  heaven  is  the 
only  reward  which  the  idle  may  reckon  upon  7 
No :  though  salvation  *  be  the  pft  of  God,'  yet 
it  must  be  ^  worked  ouf  Convince  your  yonng^ 
friends,  however,  that  in  this  case  the  difficulty 
of  the  battle  bean  no  proportion  to  the  prize  of 
the  victory.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  the  point 
of  resemblance  between  worldly  and  Christian 
pnrsuite  fails,  and  that  most  advantageously  for 
the  Christian ;  for  while,  even  by  the  most  pro- 
bable means,  which  are  the  union  of  talonto 
with  diligenee,  no  human  prosperity  can  be  in-  • 
»ured  to  the  worldly  candidate ;  while  the  most 
successful  adventurer  may  fail  by  the  fault  of 
another ;  while  the  best  concerted  project  of  the 
stateeman  may  be  crushed;  the  bravest  hero 
lose  the  battle ;  the  brightest  genius  fail  of  get- 
ting bread ;  and  while  moreover,  the  pleasure 
arising  even  from  success  in  these  may  be  no 
sooner  tasted  than  it  is  poisoned  by  a  more  pros- 
perous rival ;  the  persevering  Christian  is  safe 
and  certain  of  obtaining  hi*  object ;  no  misfor- 
tunes can  defeat  hU  hope ;  no  competition  can 
endanger  Ate  success ;  for  though  another  gain, 
he  wiU  not  lose ;  nay,  the  success  of  another,  so 
far  fVom  diminishing  his  gain,  is  an  addition  to 
it ;  the  more  he  diffuses,  the  richer  he  grows ; 
his  blessings  are  enlarged  by  communication ; 
and  that  mortal  hour  which  cote  off  for  ever  the 
hopes  of  worldly  men,  crowns  and  oonsommatea 
his. 

Beware  at  the  eame  time  of  setting  up  any  act 
of  self-denial  or  mortification  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  salvation.  This  would  be  a  presump- 
tuous project  to  purchate  that  eternal  life  which 
is  declared  to  be  the  *  free  gift  of  God.*  This 
would  be  to  send  your  children,  not  to  the  Gos- 
pel to  learn  their  Christianity,  but  to  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  the  middle  ages }  it  would  be 
sending  them  to  Peter  the  hermit,  and  the  holy 
fathers  of  the  desert,  and  not  to  Peter  the  apos- 
tie  and  his  Divine  Master.  Mortification  is  nOt 
the  price ;  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  discipline 
of  a  soul  of  which  sin  is  the  disease,  the  diet 
prescribed  by  the  great  Physician.  Without 
this  guard  the  young  devout  Christian  would  be 
led  to  fancy  that  abstinence,  pilgrimage  and  pe- 
nance might  be  adopted  as  the  cheap  substitute 
fbr  the  subdued  desire,  the  resisted  temptation, 
the  conquered  corruption,  and  the  obedient  will; 
and  would  be  almost  in  as  much  danger,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  self-righteousness  arising  from  aus- 
terities and  mortification,  as  she  would  be,  on 
the  other,  fW>m  self-gratification  in  the  indul- 
i^ences  of  the  world.  And  while  you  carefully 
impress  on  her  the  necessity  of  living  a  life  of 
strict  obedience  if  she  would  please  GkKl,  do  not 
neglect  to  remind  her  also  that  a  oomplete  re. 
nunciation  of  her  own  performances  as  a  ground 
of  merit,  mirehanng  the  favour  of  God  by  their 
own  intrinsic  worth,  is  included  in  that  obe- 
dience. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  stamping  on 
young  minds  a  true  impression  of  the  genius  of 
christianitv,  to  possess  them  with  a  conviction 
that  it  is  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  not  only 
gives  worth  and  l^aaty,  but  which,  in  a  Chris. 
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timn  Mine  gives  life  and  toal  to  the  beet  action ; 
nay,  that  while  a  right  intention  will  be  ac> 
knowledged  and  accepted  at  the  final  judgment, 
even  without  the  act,  the  act  iteelf  will  be  dia- 
owned  which  wanted  the  baais  of  a. pure  design. 
*Thoa  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thy  heart  to 
baild  me  a  temple,*  said  the  Almighty  to  that 
monarch,  whom  yet  he  permitted  not  to  build  it. 
How  manv  splendid  actions  will  be  rejected  in 
the  great  day  of  retribution,  to  which  statues  and 
monuments  have  been  raised  on  earth,  while 
their  almost  deified  authors  shall  be  as  much 
confounded  at  their  own  unexpected  reprobation, 
as  at  the  Divine  acceptance  of  those  *  whose  life 
the  world  counted  madness.*  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  *  Depart  from  me,  I  never  knew 
you,*  is  nut  the  malediction  denounced  on  the 
sceptic,  or  the  scoffer,  or  the  profligate,  and  the 
libertine,  but  on  the  high  professor,  on  the  un- 
fruitful worker  of  *  miracles,*  on  the  unsancti. 
fied  utterer  of  *  prophecies  ;*  for  even  acts  of 
piety  wanting  the  purifying  principle,  however 
they  may  dazzle  men,  offend  God.  Cain  sacri- 
ficed, Balaam  prophesied,  Rousseau  wrote  the 
most  sublime  panegyric  on  the  Son  of  JMary, 
VoLTAVRK  BDII.T  A  CHURCH !  nay,  SO  supcrior  was 
hU  affectation  of  sanctity,  that  he  ostentatiously 
declared,  that  while  others  were  raising  churches 
to  faints,  there  was  one  man  at  least  who  would 
erect  hie  church  to  God  :*  that  God  whose  altars 
he  was  overthrowing,  whose  name  he  was  villify- 
ing,  whose  gospel  he  was  exterminating,  and  the 
very  name  of  whose  Son  he  had  solemnly  pledg- 
ed  himself  to  blot  from  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 

Though  it  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate 
all  those  Christian  virtues  which  should  be  im* 
pressed  in  the  process  of  a  Christian  education, 
yet  in  this  connexion  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing one  which  more  immediately  grows  out  of 
the  subject ;  and  to  remark  that  the  principle 
which  should  be  the  invariable  conoomitant  of 
all  instruction,  and  especially  of  religious  in- 
struction,  is  humility.  As  this  temper  is  incul- 
cated in  every  page  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  is  de- 
dncible  from  every  precept  and  every  action  of 
Christ;  that  is  a  sufficient  intimation  that  it 
should  be  made  to  grow  out  of  every  study, 
that  it  should  be  grafled  on  every  acquisition. 
It  is  the  turning  point,  the  leading  principle  in- 
dicative of  the  very  genius,  of  Uie  very  being 
of  Christianity.  The  chastising  quality  should 
therefore  be  constantly  made  in  education  to 
operate  as  the  only  counteraction  of  that  know, 
ledge  which  puffeth  up.* — ^Youth  should  be 
taught  that  as  humilitv  is  the  discriminating 
characteristic  of  our  religion,  therefore  a  proud 
Christian,  a  haughty  disciple  of  a  crucified 
Master,  ibmishes  perhaps  a  stronger  opposition 
in  terms  than  the  whole  compass  of  language 
can  exhibit — ^They  should  be  taught  that  hu- 
mility being  the  appropriate  grace  of  Christi' 
anity,  is  precisely  the  thing  which  makes  Chris- 
tian and  pagan  virtues  eesentitdly  different. 
The  virtues  of  the  Romans,  for  instance,  were  ob- 
viously founded  in  pride ;  as  a  proof  of  this,  they 
had  not  even  a  word  in  their  copious  language 
to  express  humility,  but  what  was  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  conveyed  the  idea  of  meanness  or  vile- 

*  Deo  erexit  Voltaire,  is  the  inieriolion  affixed  by 
hbMelf  on  bis  clnudi  at  Ferney 


ness,  of  baseness  and  servility.  Christianity  so 
standaen  its  own  single  ground,  is  so  far  from  as- 
similating  itself  to  the  spirit  of  other  religions, 
that,  unlike  the  Roman  emperor,  who,  though  he 
would  not  become  a  Christian,  yet  ordered  that 
the  ima^e  of  Christ  should  be  set  up  in  tlie  pan- 
theon  with  those  of  the  heathen  gods,  and  be  wor- 
ahipped  in  common  with  them ;  Christianity  not 
only  rejects  all  such  partnerships  with  other  reli. 
gions,  but  it  pulls  down  their  images,  defaces 
their  temples,  tramples  on  their  honours,  founds 
its  own  existence  on  the  ruins  of  spurious  reli- 
gions  and  spurious  virtues,  and  will  be  every 
Qiiog  when  it  is  admitted  to  be  any  thing. 

Will  it  be  goin^  too  much  out  of  the  way  to 
observe,  that  Christian  Britain  retaliates  upon 
pagan  Rome  7  For  if  the  formor  used  humility 
in  a  bad  sense,  has  not  the  latter  learnt  to  use 
pride  in  a  good  one  7  May  we  without  imperti- 
nence  venture  to  remark,  that  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  as  honourable  and  upright  political  as- 
semblies as  ever  adorned,  or,  undisr  Providence 
upheld  a  country ;  in  orations  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  envy  in  Attic  or  Roman  eloquence 
in  their  best  days ;  it  were  to  be  wished  that  we 
did  not  borrow  from  Rome  an  epithet  which 
suited  the  genius  of  her  religion  as  much  as  it 
militates  against  ours  7  The  panegyrist  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  of  Platea,  or  of  Zama,  might 
with  propriety  speak  of  a  *  proud  day,*  or  a 
*  proud  event,*  or  a '  proud  success.'  But  surely 
tne  Christian  encomiasts  of  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  might,  from  their  abundance,  select  an 
epithet  better  appropriated  to  such  a  victory — 
a  victory  which,  by  preserving  Europe,  has  per- 
haps preserved  that  religion  which  sets  its  foot 
on  the  very  neck  of  pride,  and  in  which  the 
conqueror  himself,  even  in  the  first  ardours  of 
triumph,  forgot  not  to  ascribe  the  victory  to 
AiaciGHTT  God.  Let  us  leave  to  the  enemy  both 
the  terms  and  the  thing ;  arrogant  words  being 
the  only  weapons  in  which  we  must  ever  vail  to 
their  decided  superiority.  As  wo  must  despair 
of  the  victory,  let  us  disdain  the  contest 

Above  all  things  then  you  should  beware  that 
your  pupils  do  not  take  up  with  a  vague,  gene- 
ral,  and  uiulefined  religion,  but  look  to  il  that 
their  Christianity  be  reaUy  the  religion  of 
Christ  Instead  of  slurring  over  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cross,  as  disreputable  appendages  to  our 
religion,  which  are  to  be  disguiised  or  got  over 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  which  are  never  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  take  care  to  make  these  your  grand 
fundamental  articles.  Do  not  dilute  or  explain 
away  these  doctrines,  and  by  some  elegant  peri^ 
phrasis  hint  at  a  Saviour  instead  of  muing  him 
the  foundation-stone  of  your  system.  Do  not 
convey  primary,  and  plain,  and  awful,  and  in- 
dispensable troths  elliptically,  I  mean  as  some- 
thing that  is  to  be  understood  without  being  ex- 
pressed ;  nor  study  fashionable  circumlocutions 
to  avoid  names  and  things  on  which  our  salva- 
tion hangs,  in  order  to  prevent  your  discourse 
from  being  offensive.  Persons  who  are  thus 
instructed  m  religion  with  more  ^ood-breeding 
than  seriousness  and  simplicity,  imbibe  a  dis- 
taste for  plain  scriptural  language :  and  the 
Scriptures  themselves  are  so  litUe  in  use  with  a 
certain  fashionable  class  of  readers,  that  when 
the  doctrines  and  language  of  the  Bible  ooca- 
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sionally  occmr  in  other  authors,  or  in  converra- 
tion,  they  present  a  sort  of  novelty  and  peculi- 
arity which  offend ;  and  such  readers  as  disuse 
the  Bible,  are  apt  from  a  supposed  delioacy  of 
tQste,  to  call  that  preQise  and  puritanical,  which 
is  in  fact  sound  and  scriptural.  Nay,  it  has 
everal  times  happened  to  the  author  to  hear 
persons  of  sense  and  learning  ridicule  insulated 
sentiments  and  expressions  uiat  have  fallen  in 
their  way,  which  they  wotild  have  treated  with 
decent  respect,  had  they  known  them  to  be,  as 
they  really  were,  texts  of  Scripture.  This  ob- 
serTation  is  hazarded  with  a  view  to  enforce  the 
importance  of  earl?  communicating  religious 
knowledge,  and  of  infusing  an  early  taste  for 
the  venerable  phraseology  of  Scripture. 

The  persons  in  question  thus  possessing  a 
kind  of  pagan  Christianity,  are  apt  to  acquire  a 
port  of  a  pagan  expression  also,  which  just  en- 
ables them  to  speak  with  coraplaoenoy  of  the 

*  Deity,'  of  a  *  first  cause,*  and  of  *  conscience.' 
Kay,  some  may  even  ^o  so  far  as  to  talk  of 

*  the  Founder  of  our  religion,'  of  the  *  Author  of 
Christianity,'  in  the  same  general  terms,  as 
they  would  talk  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  or  the 
lawgiver  of  China,  of  Athens,  or  of  the  Jews. 
But  their  refined  ears  revolt  not  a  little  at  the 
unadorned  name  of  Christ,  and  especially  the 
naked  and  unqualified  term  of  our  Saviour,  or 
Redeemer,  carries  with  it  a  queerish,  inelegant, 
not  to  say  suspicious  souud. — They  will  ex- 
press a  serious  disapprobation  of  what  is  wrong, 
Vinder  the  moral  term  of  9tc«,  or  the  forensic 
term  of  srims;  but  they  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
3cripture  term  of  tin  has  something  fknatical 
}n  it  and,  while  they  discover  a  respect  for  mo- 

ality,  they  do  not  much  relish  holiness,  which 
is  indeed  the  specific  and  only  morality  of  a 
Christian. — ^They  will  speak  readily  of  a  man's 
reforming,  or  leaving  off  a  vicious  habit,  or 
growing  more  correct  in  some  individual  prac 
tice ;  but  the  idea  conveyed  qnder  any  of  the 
Scripture  phrases  signifying  a  total  change  of 
heart,  they  would  stigmatize  as  the  ver/  shib- 
boleth of  a  sect,  though  it  is  the  language  of  a 
Liturgy  they  affect  to  admire  apd  of  a  Gospel 
which  thety  profess  to  receive. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Wfwis  9ugg€$ted  for  furnishing  young  pertoru 
toith  a  8ehem»  of  prayer. 

Thoss  who  are  aware  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  prayer  themselves,  will  naturally  be  anxious 
not  only  that  this  duty  should  be  earnestly  in- 
culcated on  their  children,  but  that  they  should 
be  taught  it  in  the  best  manner ;  and  8^^eh  pa- 
rents need  little  ))ersuasion  or  counsel  on  the 
subject.  Yet  children  of  decent  and  orderly 
(I  will  not  say  of  strictly  religious)  families  are 
often  so  superficially  instructed  in  this  important 
business,  that  when  they  are  asked  what  pray- 
ers they  use,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  an- 
swer, *  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Creed.'*  And 
even  some  who  are  better  taught,  are  not  always 
made  to  understand  with  sufficient  clearness 
the  specific  distinction  between  the  two ;  that 


the  one  is  the  confession  of  their  faitk,  amf  tSm 
other  the  model  for  their  mtpplieatimiM.  By 
this  confused  and  indistinct  beginning,  they  set 
out  with  a  perplexity  in  their  ideas  which  is  not 
always  completely  disentangled  in  more  ad- 
vanced life. 

An  intelligent  mother  will  seize  the  first  ocea-. 
sion  which  the  child's  opening  understanding' 
shall  allow,  for  making  a  little  course  of  lec- 
tares  on  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  taking  every  divt- 
sion  or  short  sentence  separately ;  for  each  fur- 
nishes valuable  materials  for  a  distinct  lecture. 
The  child  should  be  led  gradually  through  every 
part  <^  this  divine  composition ;  she  should  be 
taught  to  break  it  into  all  the  regular  divisions, 
into  which  indeed  it  so  naturally  resolves  itseIC 
She  should  be  made  to  comprehend  one  by  one 
each  of  its  short  but  weighty  sentences ;  to  am* 
plify  and  spread  them  out  for  the  purpose  of 
better  understanding  them,  not  in  their  most 
extensive  and  criticu  sense,  but  in  their  roost 
simple  and  obvious  meaning.  For  in  those  con- 
densed and  substantial  expressions  every  word 
is  an  ingot  and  will  bear  beating  out ;  so  that 
the  teacher's  difficulty  will  not  so  much  be  what 
she  shall  say  as  what  she  shall  suppress ;  so 
abundant  is  the  expository  matter  -which  this 
succinct  pattern  sugfgests. 

When  the  child  has  a  pretty  good  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  each  division,  she  should  then 
be  made  to  observe  the  connexion,  relation  and 
dependanoe  of  the  several  parts  of  this  prayer 
one  upon  another ;  for  there  is  a  great  method 
and  connexion  in  it — We  pray  that  the  *  king- 
dom of  God  may  come,'  as  the  best  means  to 
*'  hallow  his  name  ;'  and  that  by  us,  the  obedient 
subjects  of  his  kingdom,  *  his  will  may  be  done.* 
A  judicious  interpreter  will  observe  how  logically 
and  consequently  one  clause  grows  out  of  an- 
other, though  she  will  use  neither  the  word 
logical  nor  consequence ;  for  all  explanations 
should  be  made  in  the  most  plain  and  familiar 
terms.  It  being  words,  and  not  things,  which 
commonly  perplex  children,  if,  as  it  sometimes 
happens,  the  teacher,  though  not  wanting  sense, 
wants  perspicuity  and  simplicity.* 

The  young  person  fW>m  being  made  a  com- 
plete mistress  of  this  short  composition  (which 
as  it  is  to  be  her  guide  and  model  through  life, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it)  will 
have  a  clearer  conception,  not  only  of  its  indi- 
vidual contents,  but  of  prayer  in  general,  than 
many  ever  attain,  though  their  memory  has  been 
perhaps  loaded  with  long  and  unexplained  forms, 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  swallow  in 
the  lump  without  scrutiny  and  without  discri- 
mination. Prayer  should  not  be  so  swallowed. 
Tt  is  a  regular  prescription  which  should  stand 
analysis  and  examination  :  it  is  not  a  charm, 
the  successful  operation  of  which  depends  on 
your  blindly  taking  it,  without  knowing  what  is 
in  it,  and  in  which  the  good  you  receive  is  pro- 
moted by  your  ignorance  of  its  contents. 

*  It  mifrtit  pertiape  be  a  safe  rule  to  estaWiah  for  prayer 
in  general,  to  suepect  tbAt  any  petition  which  cannot  in 
some  ffhape  or  other  be  aeoommodated  to  the  spirit  of 
•OQie  part  ofthw  prayer  may  not  be  rijjrht  to  be  adopted. 
Here,  temporal  thinn  are  kepi  in  their  due  auboraina* 
tion ;  they  are  asked  for  moderately,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  onr  dependanoe  and  of  God*8  power;  'for  our 
heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  theis 
thing*.* 
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I  would  hkf  itnndantood  that  by  theio  little 
oomments,  I  do  Dot  mean  that  the  child  should 
be  pat  to  learn  dry,  and  to  her  oninteUigible  ex- 
positione ;  bat  that  the  exposition  is  to  be  ooU 
loqaiaL  And  here  I  most  remark  in  {general, 
that  the  teacher  is  sometimes  onressonably  apt 
to  relieve  herself  at  the  child's  expense,  by  load- 
ing the  memory  of  a  little  creature  on  oooasions 
in  which  far  other  fhculties  should  be  put  in 
exercise.  The  child  herself  should  be  made  to 
furnish  a  good  part  of  this  extemporaneous  com- 
mentary by  her  answers ;  in  which  answers  she 
will  be  much  assisted  by  Uio  judgment  the  teach- 
er uses  in  her  manner  of  questianing.  And  the 
youthAil  understanding,  when  its  powers  are 
properly  set  at  work,  will  soon  strengthen  by 
exercise,  so  as  to  fiimish  reasonable  if  not  very 
correct  answers. 

Written  forms  of  prayer  are  not  only  useful 
and  proper,  but  indispensablT  necessary  to  begin 
with.  But  I  will  hazard  the  remarl^  that  if 
children  are  thrown  exelu$iv€ly  on  the  best  forms, 
if  they  are  made  to  commit  them  to  memory 
like  a  copy  of  yerses,  and  to  repeat  them  in  a 
dry,  customary  way,  they  will  produce  little  ef« 
feet  ou  their  minds.  They  will  not  understood 
what  they  repeat,  if  we  do  not  early  open  to 
them  the  important  scheme  of  prayer.  Without 
such  an  elementory  introduction  to  this  duty, 
they  will  afterwards  be  either  ignorant  or  en- 
thusiasts, or  both.  We  should  give  them  know- 
ledge before  we  can  expect  them  to  make  much 
progress  in  pieCy,  and  as  a  due  preparative  to  it : 
Christian  instruction  in  this  resembling  the  Sun, 
who,  in  the  course  of  his  communications,  gives 
light  before  he  gives  heat  And  to  labour  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  devotion  without  first  infusing 
that  knowledge  out  of  which  it  is  to  grow,  is 
practically  reviving  the  popish  maxim,  that  ig. 
noranoe  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  virtually 
adopting  the  popish  rule  of  praying  in  an  un- 
known tongue. 

Children,  let  me  again  observe,  will  not  attend 
to  Iheir  prayers  if  they  do  not  understond  them ; 
and  they  will  not  understand  them,  if  they  are 
not  teught  to  analyze,  to  dissect  them,  to  know 
their  component  parts,  and  to  methodise  them. 

It  is  not  enough  to  teach  them  to  consider 
prayer  under  the  general  idea  that  it  is  an  ap- 
plication to  God  for  what  ihey  want,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment to  Him  for  what  they  have. 
This,  though  true  in  the  gross,  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  and  correct  They  should  learn  to  de- 
fine  and  to  arrange  all  the  difierent  parts  of 
prayer.  And  as  a  preparative  to  prayer  itself, 
they  should  be  impressed  with  as  clear  an  idea 
as  their  capacitv  snd  the  nature  of  the  subject 
will  admit,  of'  Him  with  whom  they  have  to  do.* 
His  omnipresence  is  perhaps,  of  all  his  attri- 
butes, that  of  which  we  may  make  the  first  prac- 
tical use.  Every  liead  of  prayer  is  founded  on 
some  great  scriptural  truths,  which  truths  the 
little  analysis  here  suggested  will  materially 
assist  to  fix  in  their  minds. 

On  the  knowledge  that  *  God  is,'  that  he  is  an 
infinitely  Holy  Being,  and  that  *  he  is  the  re- 
warder  of  all  them  that  diligently  seek  him,* 
will  be  grounded  the  first  part  of  prayer,  which 
is  mdoration.  The  creature,  devoting  itself  lo 
the  Creator,  or  9dfi4edieationt  oaxt  presento  it- 
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self;  .  And  if  they  are  first  taught  thai  important 
truth,  that  as  needy  creatures  they  want  help, 
which  may  be  done  by  some  easy  analogy,  tbey 
will  easily  be  led  to  understand  how  naturally 
peiUion  forms  a  most  considerable  branch  of 
prayer :  and  divine  grace  being  among  the  things 
for  which  they  are  to  petition,  this  naturally 
snggesto  to  the  mind  the  doctrine  of  the  influ- 
ences of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  when  to  this  is 
added  the  conviction  which  will  be  readily  work- 
ed into  an  ingenuous  mind,  that  as  ofending 
creatures  they  want  pardon,  the  necessity  of 
eonfeteion  will  easily  be  made  intelligible  to 
them.  But  they  should  be  brought  to  under- 
stand that  it  must  not  be  such  a  general  and 
vague  confession  as  awakens  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal  humiliation,  as  excites  no  recollection  of 
their  own  more  peculiar  and  individual  fiiults. 
But  it  must  be  a  confession  founded  on  sel^ 
knowledge,  which  is  itself  to  arise  out  of  the 
practice  of  self-examination :  fyr  want  of  this 
sort  of  discriminating  habit,  a  well-meaning  but 
ill-instructed  girl  may  be  caught  confessing  the 
sins  of  some  other  person  and  omitting  those 
which  are  more  especially  her  own.  On  the 
gladness  of  heart  natural  to  youth,  it  will  be  less 
difficult  to  impress  the  delightful  duty  of  thankt' 
giving^'wbich  forms  so  considerable  a  branch  of 
prayer.  In  this  they  should  be  habituated  to 
recapitulate  not  only  their  general,  but  to  enu- 
merate  their  peculiar,  daily,  and  incidental  mer- 
cies, in  the  same  specific  manner  as  they  should 
have  been  tought  to  deUil  their  individual  and 
personal  lOOfUs  in  the  petitionary,  and  their /atiUt 
in  the  confessional  part  The  same  warmth  of 
feeling  which  will  more  readily  dispose  tliem  to 
express  their  gratitude  to  God  in  thanksgivinrt 
will  also  lead  them  more  gladly  to  express  their 
love  to  their  parente  and  friends,  by  adopting 
another  indispensable,  and,  to  an  affectionate 
heart,  pleasing  part  of  prayer,  which  is  tfil«r- 
eeeeeion. 

When  they  had  been  made,  by  a  plain  and 
perspicuous  mode  of  instruction,  rally  to  under- 
stand the  different  nature  of  all  these ;  and 
when  they  clearly  comprehend  that  adoration^ 
$elf-dedieationy  eonfeeeion^  petition^  tkankBgiv- 
t'ngf,  and  intereeseion^  are  distinct  heads,  which 
must  not  be*  involved  in  each  other,  you  may 
exemplify  the  rules  by  pointing  out  to  them 
these  successive  branches  in  any  well  written 
form.  And  they  will  easily  discern,  that  ascrip> 
tion  of  glory  to  that  God  to  whom  we  owe  so 
much,  and  on  whom  we  so  entirely  depend,  is 
the  conclusion  into  which  a  Christian's  prayer 
will  naturally  reeolve  itself.  It  is  hardly  need- 
fill  to  remind  the  teacher  that  our  truly  Scriptu- 
ral Liturgy  invariably  furnishes  the  example  or 
Keeenting  every  request  in  the  name  of  the  great 
ediator.  For  there  is  no  access  to  the  Throne 
of  grace  but  by  thtU  new  and  living  way.  In 
the  liturgy  too  they  will  meet  with  Uie  best  ex- 
emplificalions  of  prayers,  exhibiting  separate 
specimens  of  each  of  the  distinct  heads  we  have 
seen  suggesting. 

But  in  order  that  the  minds  of  young  persons 
may,  without  labour  or  difficulty,  be  gradually 
brought  into  such  a  state  of  preparation  as  to 

I  be  benefitted  by  such  a  little  course  of  lectures 
as  we  have  reoommeqded  *  thej  shoqld,  from 
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the  tuna  when  they  were  first  able  to  read,  have 
been  employing  tbemeelves  at  their  leiaore 
hoars,  in  laying  in  a  store  of  provisions  for  their 
present  demands.  And  here  the  memory  may 
be  employed  to  good  purpoee ;  for  bein^  the  first 
faoolty  which  is  ripened,  and  which  is  indeed 
perfe<^  when  the  others  are  only  beginning 
to  onibld  themselTOs,  this  b  an  intimation  of 
Providence  that  it  shoald  be  the  first  seized  on 
for  the  best  uses.  It  shoald  therefore  be  devoted 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  the  more  easy  and  devotional 
parts  of  Scriptqre.  The  Psalms  alone  are  an 
inexhaastible  storehoose  of  rich  materials.* 
Children,  whose  minds  have  been  early  well  far- 
nished  from  these,  will  be  competent  at  nine  or 
ten  years  old  to  prodace  from  them,  and  to  se- 
lect with  no  contemptible  judgment,  suitable 
examples  of  all  the  parts  of  prayer ;  and  will  be 
able  to  extract  and  appropriate  texts  under  each 
respective  head,  so  as  to  exhibit,  without  help, 
oomplete  specimens  of  every  part  of  prayer.  By 
oonnning  them  entirely  to  the  sense,  and  nearly 
to  the  words  of  Scripture,  they  will  be  preserved 
from  enthusiasm,  from  irregularity,  and  conceit 
By  being  obliged  oontinuaUy  to  apply  for  them- 
selves, they  will  get  a  habit  in  all  their  difficul- 
ties of  *  searching  the  Scriptures,'  which  may 
be  hereafte/ useful  to  them  on  other  and  more 
trying  occasions.  But  I  would  at  first  confine 
them  to  the  Bible ;  for  were  they  albwed  with 
equal  freedom  to  ransack  other  books  with  a 
view  to  get  helps  to  embellish  their  little  com- 
positions, or  rather  compilations,  they  might  be 
tempted  to  pass  off  for  their  own  what  they  pick 
up  from  others,  which  might  tend  at  once  to 
make  them  both  vain  and  deceitful.  This  is  a 
temptation  to  which  they  are  too  much  laid  open 
when  they  find  themselves  extravagantly  com- 
mended for  any  pUfbred  passage  with  which 
they  decorate  their  little  themes  and  letters. 
Bat  in  tlie  present  instance  there  b  no  danger 
of  any  similar  deception,  for  there  is  such  a  sa- 
cred signature  stamped  on  every  Scripture 
phrase,  that  the  owner's  name  can  never  be  de- 
faced or  torn  off  from  the  goods,  either  by  fraud 
or  violence. 

It  would  be  well,  if  in  those  Psalms  which 
children  were  first  directed  to  get  by  heart,  an 
eye  were  had  to  this  their  future  spplication ; 
and  that  they  were  employed,  but  without  any 
intimation  of  your  subsequent  design,  in  learn- 
ing such  as  may  be  best  turned  to  this  account 
In  the  hundred  and  thirty -ninth,  the  first  great 
troth  to  be  imprinted  on  the  young  heart,  the 
divine  omnipresence,  as  was  before  observed,  is 
unfolded  with  such  a  mixture  of  majestic  gran- 
deor,  and  such  an  intereating  variety  of  intimate 
and  local  circumstances,  aa  is  likely  to  seize  on 
the  quick  and  lively  foelings  of  youth.  The 
awful  idea  that  that  Being  whom  she  is  taught 
to  reverence,  is  not  only  in  general  *  acquainted 
with  all  her  ways,*  but  that  *  he  is  about  her 
path,  and  about  her  bed,'  bestows  such  a  sense 

*  This  will  be  «o  far  ftom  ■poilinfj  the  cheerfVilness,  or 
impediof  the  pleasures  of  childhood,  that  the  author 
knows  a  little  xtrl  who,  before  she  was  seven  yewr*  old, 
bad  learnt  the  whole  Psalter  through  a  second  time ;  and 
that  without  any  diminution  of  uncommon  fayety  of 
apirita  or  any  interference  with  the  elegant  aoquire- 
inenti  suited  to  liar  atatioa. 


of  real  and  present  existenoe  on  ktm  of  whom 
she  is  apt  to  conceive  as  having  his  distant  ha- 
bitation only  in  Heaven,  as  will  greatly  help  her 
to  realize  the  sense  of  his  actual  preaenoe. 

The  hundred  and  third  Paalm  will  open  to 
the  mind  rich  and  abundant  sources  of  expres- 
sion for  gratitude  and  thankagiving,  and  it  in- 
cludes the  acknowledgment  of  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  favours.  It  illustrates  the  oompas- 
sionate  mercies  of  God  by  familiar  and  domestic 
images,  of  such  peculiar  tenderness  and  exqui- 
site endearment,  as  are  calculated  to  strike  upon 
every  chord  of  filial  fondness  in  the  heart  of  an 
afiectionate  child.  The  fifty-first  supplies  an 
infinite  variety  of  matter  in  whatever  relates  to 
confession  of  sin,  or  to  supplication  for  the  aids 
of  the  Spirit  The  twenty-third  abounds  with 
captivating  expressions  of  the  protecting  good- 
ness and  tender  love  of  their  heavenly  Father, 
conveyed  by  pastoral  imagery  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  sweetness :  in  short,  the  greater 
part  of  theae  charming  compoaitiona  overflows 
with  materials  for  every  head  of  prayer. 

The  child  who,  while  she  was  engaged  in 
learning  these  scriptures,  was  not  aware  that 
there  was  any  specific  object  in  view,  or  any 
farther  end  to  be  answered  by  it,  will  afterwards 
feel  an  imexpected  pleasure  arising  from  the 
application  of  her  petty  labours,  when  she  is 
called  to  draw  out  from  her  little  treasury  of 
knowledge  the  stores  she  haa  been  insensibly 
collecting ;  and  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  with- 
out any  fresh  application  to  study,  for  she  is  now 
obliged  to  exercise  a  higher  faculty  than  me- 
mory,  she  has  l^ing  ready  in  her  mind  the  ma- 
terials with  which  she  is  at  length  called  upon 
to  work.  Her  judgment  must  be  set  about  se- 
lecting one,  or  two,  or  more  texts  which  shall 
contain  the  subetance  of  every  apecific  head  of 
prayer  before  noticed ;  and  it  will  be  a  farther 
exercise  to  her  understanding  to  concatenate  the 
detached  parta  into  one  regular  whole,  occasion* 
ally  varying  the  arrangement  as  she  likes ;  that 
is,  changing  the  order,  sometimes  beginning 
with  invocation,  sometimes  with  confession* 
sometimes  dwelling  longer  on  one  part,  some 
times  on  another.  As  the  hardships  c^  a  reli- 
gious Sunday  are  often  so  pathetically  pleaded, 
as  making  one  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  religion ; 
and  as  the  frienda  of  religion  are  so  often  otlled 
upon  to  mitigate  its  intolerable  rigours,  by  re- 
commending pleaaant  employment,  might  not 
such  an  exerciae  as  has  been  here  suggested 
help,  by  varying  its  occupations,  to  lighten  its 
load. 

The  habits  of  the  pupil  being  thus  early  form- 
ed, her  memory,  atisntion  and  intellect  being 
bent  in  a  right  direction,  and  the  exercise  in- 
variably  maintained,  may  we  not  reasonably 
hope  that  her  affeetione  also,  through  divine 
grace,  may  become  intereated  in  the  work,  till 
ahe  will  be  enabled  '  to  pray  with  the  apirit  and 
with  the  understanding  aJao  7*  She  will  now 
be  qualified  to  uae  a  well-compoeed  form,  if  ne- 
cessar^,  with  seriousness  and  advantage;  for 
she  will  now  use  it  not  mechanically,  but  ra- 
tionally. That  which  before  appeared  to  her  a 
mere  mass  of  good  words,  will  now  appear  a 
significant  composition,  exhibiting  variety,  and 
regularity,  and  beauty :  and  while  she  will  haw 
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the  fkrther  advuitage  of  beingr  enabtod  by  her 
improved  jadgment  to  dietingmeh  and  select  ibr 
her  own  purpoee  sach  prayers  as  are  more  ja- 


dicioas  and  more-scriptimd,  it  will  also  habitu- 
ate her  to  look  for  plan,  and  design,  and  lucid 
order,  in  other  works. 


A  VIEW 


OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  C»NDUCT 

TMXWALXHV  AMONQ  WOMEN  OF  BANK  AND  FORTUNX. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

T%e  pradiedL  use  i^  female  JmouiUdge^  with  a 
tketth  9f  the  JemaU  eharaeUr^  and  a  eompara- 
Hve  view  of  the  sexes. 

The  chief  end  to  be  proposed  in  enltivating 
the  understandings  of  women,  is  to  qualify  them 
fer  the  practical  purposes  of  life.  Their  know- 
ledge  is  not  often  like  the  learning  of  men,  to  be 
reproduced  in  some  literary  composition,  nor 
ever  in  any  learned  profession ;  but  it  is  to  eome 
out  in  conduct.  It  is  to  be  exhibited  in  life  and 
manners.  A  lady  studies,  not  that  she  may 
qualify  herself  to  become  an  orator  or  a  pleader ; 
not  that  she  may  learn  to  debate,  but  to  act 
She  is  to  read  the  best  hooks,  not  so  much  to 
enable  her  to  talk  of  them,  as  to  bring  the  ira- 
proyement  which  they  furnish,  to  the  rectifica. 
tion  of  her  principles  and  the  fbrmation  of  her 
habits.  The  great  uses  of  study  to  a  woman  are 
to  enable  her  to  regulate  her  own  mind,  and  to 
be  instrumental  to  the  good  of  others. 

To  woman,  therefore,  whatever  be  her  rank, 
I  would  recommend  a  predominance  of  those 
more  sober  studies,  which,  not  having  display 
for  their  object,  may  make  her  wise  without  vm- 
nity,  happy  without  witnesses,  and  content  with- 
out panes^yrists ;  the  exercise  of  which  will  not 
brip?  celebrity,  but  improve  usefulness.  She 
should  pursue  every  kind  of  study  which  will 
teach  her  to  elicit  truth ;  which  will  lead  her  to 
be  intent  upon  realities ;  will  give  precision  to 
her  ideas;  will  make  an  exact  mind.  She 
should  cultivate  every  study  which,  instead  of 
stimulating  her  sensibility,  will  chastise  it; 
which  will  neither  create  an  excessive  or  a  false 
refinement;  which  will  give  her  definite  notions; 
will  bring  the  imagination  under  dominion  ;  will 
lead  her  to  think,  to  compare,  to  combine,  to 
methodise ;  which  will  confer  such  a  power  of 
discrimination,  that  her  judgment  shall  learn  to 
reject  what  is  dazzling,  if  it  be  not  solid  ;  and 
to  prefer,  not  what  is  striking,  or  bright,  or  new, 
but  what  is  just.  That  kind  of  knowledge  which 
is  rather  fitted  for  home  consumption  than  fo- 
reign exportation,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  wo- 
men.* 

It  is  because  the  superficial  nature  of  their 
education  furnishes  them  with  a  false,  and  low 
standard  of  intellectual  excellence,  that  women 
have  too  often  become  ridiculous  by  the  un  found- 

*  May  I  be  allowed  to  strenythen  my  own  opinion 
with  the  authority  of  Dr.  Johnion,  that  a  woman  eannU 
havt  too  much  aritkmetie  T  It  is  a  solid  practical  acquire* 
meat,  in  which  there  is  much  use  and  little  display ;  it 
18  a  quiet  sober  kind  of  knowled^,  wliich  she  acquiies 
Ibr  herself  and  ber  flumily,  and  not  for  the  world. 


ed  pretensions  of  literary  vanity ;  for  it  is  not 
the  really  learned,  but  the  rtnatterers  who  have 
generally  brought  their  sex  into  discredit,  by  an 
absurd  aiSectation,  which  has  set  them  on  de- 
spising the  duties  of  ordinary  life.  There  have 
not  indeed  been  wanting  (but  the  character  is 
not  now  common)  ^eeteuees  ridtcuies,  who  as- 
suming a  superiority  to  the  sober  cares  which 
ought  to  occupy  their  sex,  have  claimed  a  lofly 
and  supercilious  exemption  from  the  dull  and 
plodding  drudgeries  • 

Of  this  dim  speck  called  earth  I 

There  have  not  been  wanting  ill-judging  females 
who  have  affected  to  establish  an  unnatural  se- 
paration betweeU  talents  and  usefulness,  instead 
of  bearin|r  in  mind  that  talents  are  the  great  ap- 
pointed instruments  of  usefulness,  who  have 
acted  as  if  knowledge  were  to  confer  on  woman 
a  kind  of  fantastic  sovereignty  which  should  ex- 
onerate her  from  the  discharge  of  female  duties ; 
whereas  it  is  only  meant  the  more  eminently  to 
qualify  her  fiir  the  performance  of  them.  A 
woman  of  real  sense  will  never  forget,  that 
while  the  greater  part  of  her  proper  duties  are 
such  as  the  most  moderatsly  gifted  may  fulfil 
with  credit  (since  Providence  never  makes  that 
to  be  very  difficult,  which  is  generally  necessa- 
ry) yet  that  the  most  highly  endowed  are  equally 
bound  to  fulfil  them ;  and  let  her  remember  that 
the  humblest  of  these  offices,  performed  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  are  wholesome  for  the  minds 
even  of  the  most  enlightened,  as  they  tend  to 
the  casting  down  of  t^MC  *  high  imaginations* 
whioh  women  of  genius  are  too  much  tempted 
to  indulge. 

For  instance ;  ladies  whose  natural  vanity  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  false  education,  may  look 
down  on  ecoiwmy  as  a  vulgar  attainment ;  un- 
worthy of  the  attention  of  an  highly  cultivated 
intellect ;  but  this  is  the  false  estimate  of  a  shal- 
low mind.  Economy,  such  as  a  woman  of  for- 
tune is  called  on  to  practise,  is  not  merely  the 
petty  detail  of  small  daily  expenses,  the  shabby 
curtailments  and  stinted  parsimony  of  a  little 
mind,  operating  on  little  concerns ;  but  it  is  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  exerted  in  the 
comprehensive  outline  oforder,  of  arrangements, 
of  distribution ;  of  regulations  by  which  alone 
well  governed  societies,  great  and  small,  sub- 
sist. She  who  has  the  best  regulated  mind  will, 
other  things  bein^  equal,  have  the  best  regulat- 
ed family.  As  in  the  superintendanoe  of  the 
universe,  wisdom  is  seen  in  its  effeete  ;  and  as 
in  the  visible  works  of  Providence  that  which 
goes  on  with  such  beautiful  regularity  is  the  re- 
sult not  of  chai^ce  hutof  desi^  so  ^hat  iqaxuig^ 
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inont  which  wemt  the  moct  easy  is  oommonly 
the  oonaequenee  of  the  best  concerted  plan  :  and 
a  well  concerted  plan  is  seldom  the  ofispring  of 
an  ordinary  mind.  A  sound  economy  is  a  sound 
understanding  brong'ht  into  action :  it  is  calcu> 
lation  realised ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion 
reduced  to  practice:  it  is  foreseeing  conse- 
quenres,  and  guarding  against  them ;  it  is  ex- 
pecting contingencies  and  being  prepared  for 
them.  The  difference  is,  that  to  a  narrow 
minded  vulgar  economist,  the  details  are  conti. 
nuallv  present;  she  is  overwhelmed  by  their 
weiff bt,  and  is  perpetually  bespeaking  your  pity 
for  her  labours,  and  your  praise  for  her  exer- 
tions ;  she  is  afVaid  you  will  not  see  how  much 
she  is  harassed.  She  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
machine  moves  harmoniously,  unless  she  is  per- 
petually exposing  every  secret  spring  to  obeer- 
vation.  Little  events  and  trivial  operations  en- 
gross her  whole  soul ;  while  a  woman  of  sense, 
having  provided  for  their  probable  recurrence, 
l^uards  against  the  inconveniences,  without  be- 
ing disconcerted  by  the  casual  obetruetions 
which  they  offef  to  ner  general  scheme.  Sub- 
ordinate expenses  and  inconsiderable  retrench, 
menta  should  not  swallow  up  that  attention 
which  is  better  bestowed  on  regulating  the  ge- 
neral  scale  of  expense ;  correcting  and  reducing 
an  overgrown  establishment,  and  reforming  ra- 
dical and  growing  excesses. 

Superior  talents,  however,  are  not  so  common, 
as,  by  their  frequency,  to  offer  much  disturb- 
ance to  the  general  course  of  human  affairs : 
and  many  a  lady,  who  tacitly  accuses  herself  of 
neglecting  her  ordinary  duties  because  she  is  a 
f'entus,  will  perhaps  be  found  often  to  accuse 
herself  as  unjustly  as  good  St  Jerome,  when  he 
laments  that  he  was  listen  by  the  angel  for  be- 
ing too  Ciceronian  in  his  style. 

The  truth  is,  women  who  are  so  puffed  up 
with  the  conceit  of  talents  as  to  neglect  the  plain 
duties  of  life,  will  not  frequently  be  found  to  be 
women  of  the  best  abilities.  And  here  may  the 
author  be  allowed  the  gratification  of  observing, 
that  those  women  of  real  genius  and  extensive 
knowledge,  whose  friendship  has  conferred  ho- 
nour and  happiness  on  her  own  life,  have  been, 
in  general,  eminent  for  economy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  domestic  virtues ;  and  have  risen  superior 
to  the  poor  affectation  of  neglecting  the  duties 
and  despising  the  knowledge  of  common  life, 
with  which  literary  women  have  been  frequent- 
ly, and  not  always  unjustly,  accused. 

A  romantic  girl  with  a  pretension  to  senti- 
ment, which  her  still  more  ignorant  friends 
mistake  for  genius  (for  in  the  empire  of  the  blind 
the  one-eyed  are  kings)  and  possessing  some- 
thing of  a  natural  ear,  has  peraaps  in  her  child- 
hood exhausted  all  the  images  of  grief,  and  love, 
and  fkncy  picked  up  in  her  desultory  poetical 
reading,  in  an  elegy  on  a  sick  linnet,  or  a  son- 
net on  a  dead  lap-dog ;  she  begins  thencefor- 
ward to  be  considered  as  a  prodigy  io  her  little 
circle;  surrounded  with  fond  and  flattering 
fi'iends,  every  avenue  to  truth  is  shut  out ;  she 
has  no  opportunity  of  learning  that  her  ftme  is 
derived  not  fVom  her  powers,  but  her  position ; 
and  that  when  an  impartial  critic  shall  have 
made  all  the  necessary  deductions,  such  as-* 
that  the  is  a  neiglibour,  that  she  is  a  relation, 


that  she  is  a  fomale,  that  she  is  young,  that  abt 
has  had  no  advantages,  that  she  is  pretty  per- 
haps— when  her  verses  come  to  be  stripped  of 
all  their  extraneous  appendages,  and  the  fair 
author  is  driven  off  her  *  vantage  ground'  of 
partiality,  sex,  and  favour,  she  will  commonly 
sink  to  the  level  of  ordinary  capacities. ,  While 
those  more  quiet  women,  who  have  meekly  sat 
down*  in  the  humble  shades  of  prose  and  pm- 
dence,  by  a  patient  perseverance  m  rational  stu- 
dies, rise  afterwards  much  higher  in  the  scale 
of  intellect,  and  acquire  a  much  larger  stock  of 
sound  knowledge  for  for  better  purposes  than 
mere  display.  And  though  it  may  seem  a  con- 
tradiction,  yet  it  will  generally  be  found  true, 
that  girls  who  take  to  scribble,  are  the  least  stu- 
dious,  the  least  reflecting,  and  the  least  rational. 
They  early  acquire  a  false  confidence  in  their 
own  unassisted  powers :  it  becomes  more  grati- 
fying to  their  natural  vanity  to  be  always  pour- 
ing out  their  minds  on  paper,  than  to  be  draw- 
ing into  them  fresh  ideas  from  richer  sources. 
The  original  stock,  small  perhaps  at  first,  is 
soon  spent.  The  subsequent  efforts  crow  more 
and  more  feeble,  if  the  mind  which  is  continu- 
ally exhausting  itself;  be  not  also  continually 
replenished ;  till  the  latter  compositions  become 
little  more  than  reproductions  of  the  same  ideas, 
and  fainter  copies  of  the  same  images,  a  little 
varied  and  modified  perhaps,  and  not  a  little  di 
luted  and  enfeebled. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  combat  vigilantly  that 
favourite  plea  of  lively  ignorance,  that  study  is 
an  enemy  to  originality.  Correct  the  judgment, 
while  you  humble  the  vanity  of  the  young  un- 
taught  pretender,  by  convincing  her  that  those 
hal£formed  thoughts  and  undigested  ideas  which  ^ 
she  considers  as  proofs  of  her  invention,  prove 
only,  that  she  wants  taste  and  knowledge.  That 
while  conversation  must  polish  and  reflection 
invigorate  her  ideas,  she  must  improve  and  en- 
large them  by  the  accession  of  various  kinds  of 
virtue  and  elegant  literature ;  and  that  the  cul- 
tivated mind  will  repay  with  large  interest  the 
seeds  sown  in  it  by  judicious  study.  Let  it  be 
observed,  I  am  by  no  means  encouraging  ^oung 
ladies  to  turn  authors:  I  am  only  reminding 
them,  that 

Aathon  before  ibey  write  ehonld  read. 

I  am  only  putting  them  in  mind  that  to  be  ig- 
norant is  not  to  be  original. 

These  self-taught,  and  self-dependant  scribe 
biers  pant  for  the  unmerited  and  unattainable 
praise  of  fimcy  and  of  genius,  while  they  disdain 
the  commendation  of  judgment,  knowledge,  and 
perseverance  which  would  probably  be  within 
their  reach.  To  extort  admiration  they  are  ac- 
customed  to  boast  of  an  impossible  rapidity  in 
composing ;  and  while  they  insinuate  how  little 
time  their  performances  cost  them,  they  intend 
yon  should  infer  how  perfect  they  might  have 
made  them  had  they  condescended  to  the  drudg- 
ery of  application:  but  application  with  them 
implies  defect  of  genius.  They  take  superfluous 
pains  to  convince  you  that  there  was  neither 
learning  nor  labour  employed  in  the  work  for 
which  they  solicit  your  praise :  Alas !  the  judi^ 
cious  eye  too  soon  perceives  it !  though  it  dooe 
mt  perceive  that  native  strength  and  mother- 
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wit,  which  in  works  of  rmd  g^iof  make  fomo 
■mends  for  the  Begli|renoe,  which  yet  they  do 
not  jtutify.  Bat  instead  of  extolling  those  effii- 
sions  for  their  faciUtj,  it  would  oe  kind  in 
fKends  rather  to  blame  them  for  their  cmdeneas : 
and  when  the  vonn;  candidates  for  &me,  are 
eager  to  prove  m  how  short  a  time  soch  a  poem 
has  been  stmek  off,  it  would  be  well  to  regret 
that  they  had  not  either  taken  a  longer  time,  or 
refrained  from  writinfr  at  all ;  as  in  the  former 
case  the  work  woald  hsTe  been  less  defoctiTe, 
and  in  the  latter  the  writer  would  hare  disooTer* 
ed  more  humility,  and  self-distrnst 

A  general  capacity  for  knowledge,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  understanding  at  large,  Will 
always  put  a  woman  into  the  best  state  of  di- 
recting her  pursuite  into  those  particular  chan- 
nels which  her  destination  in  life  may  after- 
wards require.  But  she  should  be  carefully  in- 
structed that  her  talents  are  only  a  means  to  a 
still  higher  atrainment,  and  that  she  is  not  to 
rest  in  them  as  an  end :  that  merely  to  exercise 
them  as  instruments  for  the  acquisition  of  fame 
and  the  promotion  of  pleasure  is  subversive  of 
her  delicay  as  a  woman,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  a  christian. 

~  Study,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
means  of  strengthening  the  mind,  and  of  fitting 
it  for  higher  duties,  just  as  exercise  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  the 
body  for  the  same  purpose !  And  the  valetudi- 
narian who  is  religiously  punctual  in  the  obser- 
vance of  his  daily  rides  to  promote  his  health,  and 
rests  in  that  as  an  end,  without  so  much  as  in- 
tending to  make  his  improved  health  an  instru- 
ment of  increased  umfufaiess,  acto  on  the  same 
low  and  selfish  principle  with  her  who  reads 
merely  for  pleasure  and  for  fame,  without  anj 
design  of  devoting  the  more  enlarged  and  invi- 
gorated mind  to  the  glory  of  the  Giver. 

But  there  is  one  human  consideration  which 
would  perhaps  more  effectually  tend  to  damp  in 
an  aspiring  woman  the  ardours  of  literary  vanity 
(I  speak  not  of  real  genius,  though  there  the  re- 
mark often  applies)  than  any  which  she  will  de- 
rive from  motives  of  humility,  or  propriety,  or 
religion  ;  which  is,  that  in  the  judgment  passed 
on  her  performances,  she  will  have  to  encounter 
the  mortifying  circumstance  of  having  her  sex 
always  taken  into  account ;  and  her  highest  ex- 
ertions will  probably  be  received  with  the  quali- 
fied approbation  that  it  u  really  extraordinary 
for  a  ufoman.  Men  of  learning,  who  are  natu- 
rally inclined  to  estimate  works  in  proportion  as 
they  appear  to  be  the  result  of  art,  study,  and 
institution,  are  inclined  to  consider  even  the 
happier  performances  oi  the  other  ogx  as  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  a  fruitful  but  shallow 
soil ;  and  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  praise 
which  we  bestow  on  certain  sallads,  which  often 
draw  from  us  a  sort  of  wondering  commends* 
tion,  not  indeed  as  being  virorth  much  in  them- 
selves, but  beeause  by  the  lightness  of  the  earth, 
and  a  happy  knack  in  the  gardener,  these  in> 
different  cresses  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  there- 
fore we  are  ready  to  wonder  they  are  no  worse. 

As  to  men  of  sense,  however,  they  need  be 
the  lesft  hostile  to  the  improvement  of  the  other 
sex,  as  they  themselves  will  be  sure  to  be  gainers 
by  it ;  the  enlargement  of  the  fbmale  understand- 


ing  being  the  most  likely  means  to  pot  tn  end 
to  those  petty  and  abeurd  contentions  for  equality 
which  female  smattorers  so  anxiously  maintain. 
I  say  smatterers,  for  between  the  first  class  of 
both  sexes  the  question  is  much  more,  rarely,  and 
always  more  temperately  agitated.  CoLoperatioD 
and  not  competition  is  indeed  the  clear  principle 
we  wish  to  see  reciprocally  adopted  by  those 
higher  minds  in  each  sex  which  readily  approxi- 
mate  the  nearest  to  each  other.  The  more  a  wo- 
man's understanding  is  improved,  the  more  ob- 
viously she  will  discern  that  there  can  be  no  hap- 
piness  in  any  society  where  there  is  a  perpetual 
struprgle  fbr  power ;  and  the  more  her  judgment  is 
recti&d,  the  more  accurate  views  will  she  take 
of  the  station  she  was  bom  to  fill,  and  the  more 
readily  will  she  accommodate  herself  to  it; 
while  the  most  vulgar  and  ill  informed  women 
are  ever  most  inclined  to  be  tyranta,  and  those 
always  struggle  most  vehemently  for  power, 
who  feel  themselves  at  the  greatest  distance  from 
deserving  it;  and  who  woold  not  fail  to  make 
the  worst  use  of  it  when  attained.  Thus  the 
weakest  reasoners  are  always  the  most  positive 
in  debate ;  and  the  cause  is  obvious,  for  they  are 
unavoidably  driven  to  maintain  their  pretensions 
by  violence,  who  want  arguments  and  reasons 
to  prove  that  they  are  in  the  right 

There  is  this  singular  difierence  between  a 
woman  vain  of  her  wit,  and  a  woman  vain  of 
her  beauty ;  that  the  beauty  while  she  is  an- 
xiously alive  to  her  own  fame,  is  often  indiffer- 
ent enough  about  the  beauty  of  other  women  y 
and  provided  she  herself  is  sureof  vour  admira* 
tion,  she  does  not  insist  on  your  thinking  that 
there  is  another  handsome  woman  in  the  world  ; 
while  she  who  is  vain  of  her  genius,  more  liberal 
at  least  in  her  vanity,  is  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  her  whole  sex,  and  contends  for  the  equality 
of  their  pretensions  as  a  body,  in  which  she  foels 
that  her  own  are  involved  as  an  individuaL 
The  beauty  vindicates  her  own  righta,  the  wit 
the  righto  of  women ;  the  beauty  fighte  for  her* 
self;  the  wit  for  a  party ;  and  while  tlie  more 
selfish  though  more  moderate  beauty 

would  but  bo  queen  for  lilb, 

the  public  spirited  wit  struggles  to  abrogate  the 
Salique  law  of  intellect,  and  to  enthrone 

a  whole  sex  of  qaeene. 

At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  sixteenth  ana 
the  foUowing  century,  the  controversy  about 
this  equality  was  agitated  with  more  warmtlr 
than  wisdom ;  and  the  process  was  instituted 
and  carried  on,  on  the  part  of  (be  fomale  com- 
plainant, with  that  sort  of  acrimony  which  al- 
ways raises  a  suspicion  of  the  justice  of  any 
cause ;  for  violence  commonly  implies  doub^ 
and  invective  indicates  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  novelty  of  that  knowledge  that 
was  uien  bursting  out  from  the  dawn  of  a  long 
dark  night,  kindled  afl  the  ardours  of  a  female 
mind,  and  the  ladies  fought  zealously  for  a  por- 
tion of  that  renown  which  the  reputation  of 
learning  was  beginnincf  to  bestow.  Besides 
their  own  pens,  they  had  for  their  advocates  alF 
those  needy  authors  who  bad  any  thing  to  hope 
from  their  power,  their  riches  or  their  influence  ; 
and  so  giddy  did  some  of  these  literary  ladiea 
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become  by  the  adulation  of  their  nameronfl  pane- 
gyrists, that  through  these  repeated  dranghts 
of  inebriating  praise,  they  even  lost  their  former 
nnoderate  measure  of  sober-mindedness,  and 
grew  to  despise  the  equality  for  which  they  had 
before  contended,  as  a  stale  below  their  merit, 
and  unworthy  of  their  acceptance.  They  now 
scorned  to  litigate  for  what  they  had  already 
thought  they  obviously  possessed,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  palm  of  superiority  was  at  length 
considered  as  adequate  to  their  growing  claims. 
When  court-ladies  and  princesses  were  the  can- 
didates,  they  could  not  long  want  champions  to 
support  their  cause ;  by  these  champions  female 
authorities  were  produced  as  if  paramount  to 
ftcts;  quotations  fVom  these  female  authors 
were  considered  as  proofs,  and  their  ^inUblank 
assertions  stood  for  solid  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments. In  those  parasites  who  o£fered  this 
homage  to  female  genius,  the  homage  was  the 
effect  neither  of  truth,  nor  of  justice,  nor  of  con- 
viction. It  arose  rather  out  of  gratitude,  or  it 
was  a  reciprocation  of  flattery ;  it  was  sometimes 
vanity,  it  was  oflen  distress,  which  prompted 
the  adulation ;  it  was  the  want  of  a  patroness ; 
it  was  the  want  of  a  dinner.  When  a  lady,  and 
especially  as  it  then  often  happened,  when  a 
lady  who  was  noble  or  royal  sat  with  gratifying 
docility  at  the  foot  of  a  professor's  chair  ;  when 
she  admired  the  philosopher,  or  took  upon  her  to 
protect  the  theologian,  whom  his  rivals  among 
kis  own  sex  were  tearing  to  pieces,  what  could 
the  grateful  profossor  or  delighted  theologian  do 
less  m  return  than  make  the  apotheosis  of  her 
who  had  the  penetration  to  discern  his  merit  and 
the  spirit  to  reward  it  ?  Thus  in  fact  it  was  not 
so  much  her  vanity  as  his  own,  that  he  was  pflen 
flattering,  though  she  was  the  dupe  of  her  more 
deep  and  designing  panegyrist 

But  it  is  a  httle  unfortunate  for  the  perpetuity 
of  that  fame  which  the  encomiast  had  made 
over  to  his  patroness,  in  the  never-dying  records 
of  his  verses  and  orations,  that  in  the  revolution 
of  a  century  or  two  the  names  of  the  flattered 
are  now  almost  as  little  known  as  the  works 
of  the  flatterers.  TTieir  memorial  ia  perished 
with  them.^  An  instructive  lesson,  reminding 
OS  that  whoever  bestows,  or  assumes  a  reputa- 
tion disproportioned  to  the  merit  of  the  claimant, 
will  find  that  reputation  as  little  durable  as  it  is 
solid.  -  For  this  literary  warfare  which  engaged 
such  troops  of  the  second-hand  authors  of  the 
age  in  question  in  such  continual  skirmishes, 
and  not  a  fow  pitched  battles ;  which  provoked 
so  much  rancour,  so  many  volumes,  and  so  little 
wit ;  so  much  vanity,  so  much  flattery,  and  so 
much  invective,  produced  no  useful  nor  lasting 
effect  Those  who  promised  themselves  that 
their  names  would  outlive  *  one  half  of  round 
eternity,*  did  not  reach  the  end  of  the  century 
in  which  the  boast  was  made ;  and  those  who 
prodigally  offered  the  incense,  and  those  who 
greedily  snuflbd  up  the  fumes,  are  buried  in  the 
same  blank  oblivion ! 

But  when  the  temple  of  Janus  seemed  to  have 
been  closed ;  or  when  at  worst  the  peace  was 
only  occasionally  broken  by  a  slight  and  random 
shot  from  the  hand  of  some  single  straggler ; 

*  See  Brantome,  Fere  to  Moine,  Mom.  Tbomas,  Ac. 


it  appears  that  though  open  rebellioii  had  caase^^ 
yet  the  female' claim  bad  not  been  renoonced; 
it  had  only  (if  we  may  change  the  metaphor) 
lain  in  abeyance.  The  contest  has  recently 
been  revived  with  added  fury,  and  with  multi* 
plied  exactions ;  for  whereas  the  ancient  demand 
was  merely  a  kind  of  imaginary  prerogative,  a 
speculative  importance,  a  mere  titular  right,  a 
shadowy  claim  to  a  fow  unreal  acres  of  Parnas- 
sian territory ;  the  revived  contention  has  taken 
a  more  serious  turn,  and  brings  forward  poli- 
tical as  well  as  intellectual  pretensions;  and 
among  the  innovaticms  of  this  innovating  period, 
the  imposing  term  of  rurftts  has  been  produced 
to  sanctify  the  claim  of  our  female  pietenders, 
with  a  view  not  only  to  rekindle  in  the  minds  of 
women  a  presumptuous  vanity  dishonourable  to 
their  sex,  but  produced  with  a  view  to  excite  in 
their  hearts  an  impious  disccmtent  with  the  post 
which  God  has  assigned  them  in  this  world. 

But  they  little  understand  the  true  interests 
of  woman  who  would  lift  her  from  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  her  allotted  station,  to  fill  with 
fantastic  dignity  a  loftier  but  less  appropriate 
niche.  Nor  do  they  understand  her  true  hap- 
piness, who  seek  to  annihilate  distinctions  from 
which  she  derives  advantages,  and  to  attempt 
innovations  which  would  depreciate  her  real 
value.  Each  sex  has  its  proper  exoellenciee 
which  would  be  lost,  were  they  melted  down 
into  the  common  character  by  the  fusion  of 
the  new  philosophy.  Why  should  we  do 
away  distinctions  which  increase  the  mutual 
benefits  and  enhance  the  satisfoctions  of  life  ? 
Whence,  but  by  carefully  preserving  the  original 
marks  of  difference  stamped  by  the  hand  of  the 
Creator,  would  be  derived  the  superior  advan- 
tage of  mixed  society  7  Is  either  sex  so  abound* 
ing  in  perfoction  as  to  be  independent  on  the 
other  for  improvement  ?  Have  men  no  need  to 
have  their  rough  angles  filed  off,  and  their  harsh- 
ness and  asperities  smoothed  and  polished  by 
assimilating  with  beings  of  more  sofbiess  and 
refinement !  Are  the  ideas  of  women  naturally 
so  very  judicious,  are  their  principles  so  invirici- 
bly  firm,  are  their  views  so  perfectly  correct,  are 
their  judgments  so  completely  exact,  that  there 
is  occasion  for  no  additional  weight,  no  super- 
added strength,  no  increased  clearness,  none  of 
that  enlargement  of  mind,  none  of  that  addi- 
tional invigoration  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  aids  of  the  stronger  sex?  What  identity 
could  advantageously  supercede  such  an  enliven- 
ing opposition,  such  an  interesting  variety  of 
character?  Is  it  not  then  more  wise,  as  well  as 
more  honourable  to  move  contentedly  in  the 
plain  path  which  Providence  has  obviously 
marked  out  to  the  sex,  and  in  which  custom  has 
for  the  most  part  rationally  confirmed  them, 
rather  than  to  stray,  awkwardly,  unbecomingly, 
and  unsuccessfully,  in  a  forbidden  road  7  Is  it 
not  desirable  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  a 
lesser  domestic  territory,  rather  than  the  turbo* 
lent  usurpers  of  a  wider  foreign  empire?  to  be 
good  originals,  than  bad  imitators  7  to  be  the 
best  thing  of  one*s  own  kind,  rather  than  an  infe- 
rior thing  even  if  it  were  of  an  higher  kind  7  to  be 
excellent  women  rather  than  indiffereiit  men  ? 

Is  the  author  then  undervaluing  her  own  sex  7 
— No.    It  is  her  zeal  for  their  true  tntereoto- 
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wbioh  leftdt  her  to  oppcwe  their  imapDarr  rigkU. 
It  is  her  regrard  for  their  heppineee  which  makes 
her  endea?oiir  to  care  them  of  a  ftveriah  thirst 
ibr  a  fame  as  unattainable  as  inappropriate ;  to 
proard  them  against  an  ambition  as  little  beoom- 
mg  the  delicacy  of  their  female  charaeter  as  the 
meeknessof  their  religions  profession.  A  little 
Christian  humility  and  sober-mindedness  are 
worth  all  the  empty  renown  which  was  ever  at- 
tained by  the  misapplied  energies  of  the  sex ; 
it^  worth  all  the  wild  metaphysical  discnssion 
which  has  ever  been  obtraded  under  the  name 
of  reason  and  philosophy ;  which  has  unsettled 
the  peace  of  vain  women,  and  forfeited  the  re- 
spect of  reasonable  men.  And  the  most  elabo- 
rate definition  of  ideal  rights,  and  the  most  hardy 
measures  for  obtaining  them,  are  of  less  value 
in  the  eyes  of  a  truly  amiable  woman,  than  *  that 
meek  and  quiet  spirit  which  is  in  the  sight  of 
God  of  great  price.' 

Natural  propensities  best  mark  the  designa- 
tions of  Providence  as  to  their  application.  The 
fin  was  not  more  clearly  bestowed  on  the  fish 
that  he  should  swim,  nor  the  wing  ^ven  to  the 
bird  that  he  should  fly,  than  superior  strength 
of  body,  and  a  firmer  texture  of  mind  was  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  preside  in  the  deep  and 
daring  scenes  of  action  and  of  council ;  in  the 
compOcated  arts  of  government,  in  the  oonten- 
tion  of  arms,  in  the  intricacies  and  depths  of 
science,  in  the  bustle  of  commerce,  and  in  those 
profiMsions  which  demand  a  higher  reach,  and 
a  wider  range  of  powers.  The  trud*  value  of 
woman  is  not  diminished  by  the  imputation  of 
inferioriih^  in  those  talents  which  do  not  belong 
to  her,  of  those  qualities  in  which  her  claim  to 
excellence  does  not  consist  She  has  other  re- 
quisites, better  adapted  to  answer  the  end  and 
purposes  of  her  being,  from  *  Him  who  does  all 
things  well  ;*  who  suits  the  agent  to  the  ac- 
tion ;  who  accommodates  the  instrument  to  the 
work. 

Let  not  then  aspiring,  because  ill-jud^ng 
woman,  view  with  pining  envy  the  keen  satirist, 
hunting  vice  through  all  the  doublin|f8  and  wind- 
ings of  the  heart ;  Uie  sagacious  politician,  lead- 
ing senates  and  directing  the  fate  of  empires ; 
the  acute  lawyer,  detecting  the  obliquities  of 
fraud ;  and  the  skilful  dramatist,  exposing  the 
pretensions  of  fbUy ;  but  let  her  ambition  be 
consoled  by  reflecting,  that  those  who  thus  ex- 
eel,  to  all  that  Nature  bestows,  and  books  can 
teach,  must  add  besides,  that  consummate  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  to  which  a  delicate  woman 
has  no  fair  avenues,  and  which  even  if  she  could 
attain,  she  would  never  be  supposed  to  have 
eome  honestly  by. 

In  almost  all  that  comes  under  the  description 
of  polite  letters,  in  all  that  captivates  by  image- 
ry, or  warms  by  just  and  amcting  sentiment, 
women  are  excellent.  They  possess  in  a  high 
degree  that  delicacy  and  quickness  of  perception, 
and  that  nice  discernment  between  the  beautiful 
and  defective  which  comes  under  thedenomina^ 
tion  of  taste.  Both  in  composition  and  action 
they  excel  in  details ;  but  they  do  not  so  much 
generalize  their  ideas  as  men,  nor  do  their  minds 
»\te  a  great  subject  with  so  large  a  grasp. 
They  are  acute  observers,  and  accurate  judges 
of  life  and  manners,,  as  far  as  their  own  sphere 


of  observation  extends;  but  they  describe  • 
smaller  circle.  A  woman  sees  the  world,  as  i* 
were,  from  a  little  elevation  in  her  own  garden, 
whence  she  makes  an  exact  survey  of  home 
scenes,  but  takes  not  in  that  wider  range  of  dis- 
tant prospecta  which  he  who  stands  on  a  loftier 
eminence  commands.  Women  have  a  certain 
tact  which  of\en  enables  them  to  feel  what  is 
just,  more  instantaneously  than  they  can  define 
It  They  have  an  intuitive  penetration  into 
character,  bestowed  on  them  by  Providence,  like 
the  sensitive  and  tender  organs  of  some  timid 
animals,  as  a  kind  of  naturu  guard  to  warn,  of 
the  approach  of  danger,  beings  who  are  often 
called  to  act  defbnsively. 

In  summing  up .  the  evidence,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  of  the  aiffisrent  capacities  of  the  sexes, 
one  may  venture,  perhaps,  to  assert,  that  women 
have  eqnal  parti,  but  are  inferior  in  toholeneM 
of  mind,  in  the  integral  understanding  :  that 
thouffh  a  superior  woman  may  possess  single 
faculties  in  equal  peifection,  yet  there  is  com- 
monly a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su- 
perior man  :  that  if  women  have  in  an  equal 
degree  the  faculty  of  fancy  which  creates  images, 
and  the  faculty  of  memory  which  coUecta  and 
stores  ideas,  they  seem  not  to  possess  in  e<^ual 
measure  the  faculty  of  comparing,  combining, 
analysing,  and  separating  these  ideas ;  that  deep 
and  patient  thinking  which  goes  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject;  nor  that  power  of  arrangement 
which  knows  how  to  link  a  thousand  connected 
ideas  in  one  dependant  train,  without  losing 
sight  of  the  original  idea  out  of  which  the  rest 
grow,  and  on  which  they  all  bang.  The  female 
too,  wanting  steadiness  in  her  intellectoal  pur- 
suits, is  perpetually  turned  aside  by  her  charac- 
teristic tastes  and  feelings.  Woman  in  the  ca- 
reer of  genius,  is  the  Atalanta,  who  will  risk 
losing  the  race  by  running  out  of  her  road  to 
pick  up  the  golden  apple ;  while  her  male  eom- 
petitor,  without,  perhaps,  possessing  greater  na- 
tural strength  or  swifUiess,  will  more  certainly 
attain  his  object,  by  direct  pursuit,  by  being 
less  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  extraneous 
beauty,  and  will  win  the  race,  not  by  excelling 
in  speed,  but  by  despising  the  bait* 

Here  it  mav  be  justly  enough  retorted,  that 
as  it  is  allowed  the  education  of  women  is  so  de- 
fective,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  their  minds 
may  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground,  more 
justly  than  by  ascribing  it  to  their  natural  make. 
And,  indeed,  there  is  so  much  truth  in  the  re- 
mark, that  till  women  shall  be  more  reasonably 
educated,  and  till  the  native  growth  of  their 
mind  shall  cease  to  be  stinted  and  cramped,  we 
have  no  juster  ground  for  pronouncing  that  their 
understanding  has  already  reached  ita  highest 
attainable  point,  than  the  Chinese  would  have 
for  affirming  that  Iheir  women  have  attained  to 
the  greatest  possible  perfection  in  walking,  whilst 
the  first  care  is,  dorinr  their  infancy,  to  cripple 
their  feet !  At  least,  till  the  female  sex  are  more 
carefully  instructed,  this  question  will  always 

*  Wbat  indiraosM  even  reasonable  women  to  eoneede 
in  these  poinu  is,  that  the  weakest  man  ioRtantly  lays 
bold  on  toe  oonoeMion ;  and  on  the  mere  ground  of  wz, 

gume«  bimKir  on  hi*  own  individual  luperiority ;  in- 
rrinff  that  the  silliest  man  is  saperior  to  the  first  n» 
woman. 
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remun  as  nndecidad  u  to  the  d^gnt  of  diflbr- 
eooe  between  the  mucoline  and  feminine  nn- 
dentandin^,  as  the  qoeation  between  the  under- 
standings  of  blacks  and  whites ;  for  until  men 
and  women,  and  until  Africans  and  Europeans 
are  put  more  nearly  on  a  par  in  the  cultivation 
of  tneir  minds,  Uie  shades  of  distinction,  what- 
ever  they  be,  between  their  native  abilities,  oan 
never  be  fairly  ascertained. 

And  when  we  eee  (and  who  will  deny  that  we 
see  it  frequently  7)  so  many  women  nobly  rising 
ftom  under  all  the  pressure  of  a  disadvantageous 
education,  and  a  defective  system  of  society, 
and  eihibiting  the  most  unambiguous  marks  of 
a  vigorous  understanding,  a  correct  judgment, 
and  a  sterling  piety,  it  reminds  us  of  thMe  shi- 
ning lirhts  which  have  now  and  then  burst  out 
through  all  the  *  darkness  visible*  of  the  Romish 
church,  have  disencumbered  themselves  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance,  shaken  off  the  fetters  of 
prejudice,  and  with  a  noble  energy  risen  supe- 
rior to  all  the  errors  of  a  corrupt  theology. 

But  whatever  characteristical  distinctions  may 
exist ;  whatever  inferiority  may  be  attached  to 
woman  from  the  slighter  frame  of  her  body,  or 
the  more  circumscribed  powers  of  her  mind  ; 
from  a  less  systematic  education,  and  from  the 
subordinate  station  she  is  called  to  fill  in  life ; 
there  is  one  great  and  leading  circumstance 
which  raises  her  importance,  and  even  establishes 
her  equality.  ChritiianUy  has  exalted  women 
to  true  and  undisputed  dignity ;  in  Christ  Jesus, 
as  there  is  neithlBr  *  rich  nor  poor,*  *  bond  nor 
free,*  so  there  is  neither  *  male  nor  female.*  In 
the  view  of  that  immortality,  which  is  brought 
to  light  by  the  Gospel,  she  has  no  superior. 
*  Women*  (to  borrow  the  idea  of  an  excellent 
prelate)  *  make  up  one  half  of  the  human  race ; 
equally  with  men  redeemed  by  the  Mood  of 
Christ*  In  this  their  true  dignity  consists; 
here  their  best  pretensions  rest ;  here  their  high- 
est claims  are  allowed. 

All  disputes  then  for  pre-eminence  between 
the  sexes,  have  only  for  their  object  the  poor 
precedence  for  a  few  short  years,  the  attention 
of  which  would  he  better  devoted  to  the  duties 
of  life  and  the  interests  of  eternity. 

And  as  the  final  hope  of  the  female  sex  is 
equal,  so  are  their  present  means,  perhaps,  more 
fiivonrable,  and  their  opportunities,  often,  less 
obstructed  than  those  of  the  other  sex.  In  their 
Christian  course,  women  have  every  superior 
advantage,  whether  wo  consider  the  natural 
make  of  their  minds,  their  leisure  for  acqutsi. 
tion  in  youth,  or  their  subsequently  less  exposed 
mode  of  life.  Their  hearts  are  naturally  soft 
and  flexible,  open  to  impressions  of  love  and  gra- 
titude ;  their  feelinn  tender  and  lively ;  all  these 
are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  a  devotional 
spirit  Yet  while  we  remind  them  of  these  na- 
tive benefits,  they  will  do  well  to  be  on  their 
guard  lest  this  very  softness  and  ductility  lay 
them  more  open  to  the  seductions  of  temptation 
and  error. 

They  have  in  the  native  constitution  of  their 
minds,  as  well  as  from  the  relative  situations 
they  are  called  to  fill,  a  certain  sense  of  attach- 
ment  and  dependence,  which  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  religion.  They  feel,  perhaps,  more 
intimately  tiie  want  of  a  strength  which  is  not 


their  own«    Chrisliamtjr  brings  that  sapflraiAt- 

oed  strength ;  it  comes  in  aid  of  their  oooscbns 
weakness,  and  offers  the  only  true  oounterpoiss 
to  it — *>  Woman  be  thou  healed  of  thine  infirmi- 
ty,* is  still  the  heart-cheering  language  of  a  gra* 
cions  Saviour. 

Women  also  bring  to  the  study  of  Christianity 
fewer  of  those  prejudices  which  persons  of  tfa« 
other  sex  too  often  early  contract  Men,  from 
their  classical  education,  acquire  a  strong  par* 
tiality  for  the  manners  of  pa^an  antiquity,  and 
the  documents  of  pagan  philosophy:  this,  to* 
ffether  with  the  impure  taint  caught  from  the 
Lose  descriptions  of  their  poets,  and  the  licen- 
tious  language  even  of  their  historians  (in  whom 
we  reasonably  look  for  more  gravity)  ofion 
weakens  the  good  impressions  of  young  men« 
and  at  least  confuses  their  ideas  of  piety,  by 
mixing  them  with  so  much  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. Their  very  spirits  are  imbued  all  the  week 
with  the  impure  follies  of  a  depraved  mytholo- 
gy ;  and  it  is  well  if  even  on  Sundsys  they  can 
hear  of  the  *  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
he  has  sent'  While  women,  though  struggling 
with  the  same  natural  corruptions,  have  com* 
monly  less  knowledge  to  unknow,  and  fewer 
schemes  to  unlearn ;  they  have  not  to  shake  off 
the  pride  of  system,  and  to  disencumber  their 
minds  from  the  shackles  of  &vourite  theories : 
they  do  not  bring  from  the  porch  or  the  acade- 
my  any  *  oppositions  of  science*  to  obstruct  their 
reception  of  those  pure  doctrines  taught  on  the 
Mount :  doctrines  which  ought  to  find  a  readier 
entrance  into  minds  uninfected  with  the  pride 
of  the  school  of  Zeno^  or  the  libertinism  oi  that 
of  Epicurus. 

And  as  women  are  naturally  more  aflfoetionate 
than  fastidious,  they  are  likely  both  to  read  and 
to  hear  with  a  less  critical  spirit  than  men :  they 
will  not  be  on  the  watch  to  detect  errors,  so 
much  as  to  gather  improvement ;  they  have  sel* 
dom  that  hardness  which  is  acquired  by  dealing 
deeply  in  books  of  controversy,  bat  are  more  in- 
clined to  the  perusal  of  works  which  quicken 
the  devotional  feelings,  than  to  such  ss  awaken 
a  spirit  of  doubt  and  scepticism.  They  are  less 
disposed  to  consider  the  compositions  they  read, 
as  materials  on  which  to  ground  objections  and 
answers,  than  as  helps  to  faith  and  rules  of  lifb. 
With  these  advantages,  however,  they  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  their  more  easily  received 
impressions  being  often  less  abiding,  and  their 
reason  less  open  to  conriction  by  means  of  the 
strong  eridences  which  exist  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  *  they  ourbt,  therefore,  to 

Sive  the  more  earnest  heed  to  Uie  things  which 
ley  hare  heard,  lest  at  any  time  they  should 
let  them  slipw'  Women  are,  also,  from  their  do- 
mestic habits,  in  possession  of  more  leisure  and 
tranquility  for  religious  pursuits,  as  well  as  se- 
cured from  those  difficulties  and  strong  tempta- 
tions to  which  men  are  exposed  in  the  tumult 
of  a  bustling  world.  Their  lives  are  more  re- 
gular and  uniform,  less  agitated  by  the  passions, 
the  businesses,  the  contentions,  the  shock  of  opi- 
nions, and  the  opposition  of  interests  which  di- 
vide society  and  convulse  the  world. 

If  we  have  denied  them  the  possession  of  ta- 
lents which  might  lead  them  to  excel  as  lawyerst 
they  are  preserved  from  the  peril  of  baring  their 
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Mindj^  tnrped  by  that  too  mdiserhnintte  do- 
nnce  of  right  and  wrongs,  to  which  the  profes- 
sors of  the  law  are  ezporod.  If  we  ahould  qaes- 
tion  their  title  to  eminence  ae  mathematicians, 
the^  are  happily  exempt  from  the  danger  to 
which  men  devoted  to  that  science  are  said  to 
be  liable :  namely,  tffat  of  looking  for  demon- 
stration on  subjects,  which  by  their  very  nature, 
are  incapable  of  affording  it  If  they  are  less 
oonversant  in  the  powers  of  nature,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  human  frame,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  than  philosophers,  physi- 
cians, and  astronomers ;  they  are,  however,  de- 
livered from  the  error  into  which  many  of  -each 
of  these  have  sometimes  fkllen,  I  mean  from  the 
fatal  h^bit  of  resting  in  second  causes,  instead 
of  referring  all  to  the  first;  instead  of  making 
*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  pro- 
claim his  handy  work  ;*  instead  of  concluding, 
when  they  observe  *  how  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully we  are  made,  marvellous  are  thy  works 
O  Lord,  and  that  my  soul  knoweth  right  well.* 

And  let  the  weaker  sex  take  comfort,  that  in 
their  very  exemption  from  privileges,  which 
they  are  sometimes  foolishly  disposed  to  envy, 
consists  not  only  their  security,  but  their  hap- 
piness. If  they  enjoy  not  the  distinctions  of 
public  life  and  high  offices,  do  they  not  escape 
the  responsibility  attached  to  them,  and  the  mor- 
tification of  being  dismissed  from  them?  If 
they  have  no  voice  in  deliberative  assemblies,  do 
they  not  avoid  the  load  of  doty  inseparably  con- 
nected with  such  privileges  7  rreposteroas  pains 
have  been  taken  to  excite  in  women  an  uneasy 
jealousy,  that  their  talents  are  neither  rewarded 
with  pablic  honours  nor  emoluments  in  life; 
nor  with  inscriptions,  statues,  and  mausoleums 
afler  death.  It  has  been  absurdly  represented 
to  them  as  an  hardship,  that  while  they  are  ex- 
pected to  perform  duties,  they  must  yet  be  oon- 
tent  to  relinquish  honours,  and  must  tmjustly  be 
compelled  to  renounce  fame,  while  they  must 
sedulously  labour  to  deserve  it 

But  for  christian  women  to  act  on  the  low 
views  suggested*  to  them  by  their  ill-judging 
panegyrists;  fiir  christian  women  to  look  up 
with  9.  giddy  head  and  a  throbbing  heart,  to 
honours  and  remunerations,  so  little  suited  to 
the  wants  and  capacities  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
would  be  no  less  ridiculous  than  if  christian 
heroes  should  look  back  with  an  en? y  on,  the 
old  pagan  reward  of  ovations,  oak  garlands, 
parsley  crowns,  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  Chris- 
tian hope  more  than  reconciles  Christian  wo- 
men to  these  petty  privations,  by  substituting  a 
nobler  prize  for  their  ambition,  'the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus ;'  by  sub- 
stituting,  for  that  popular  and  fluctuating  voice, 
which  may  cry,  *  Hosanna,'  and  *  cruciQr*  in  a 
breath,  that  *  favour  of  God  which  is  eternal  life.* 

If  women  should  lament  it  as  a  disadi^ntage 
attached  to  their  sex,  that  their  character  is  of 
BO  delicate  a  texture  as  to  be  sullied  by  the 
sltghtest  breath  of  calumny,  and  that  the  stain 
once  received  is  indelible ;  yet  are  they  not  led 
by  that  very  circumstance  as  if  indistioctively 
•to  shrink  from  all  those  irregularities  to  which 
the  loss  of  character  is  so  certainly  expected  to 
^  attached  ;  and  to  shun  with  keener  circam- 
speetion  the  most  distant  approach  towards  the 
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confines  of  danger  7  Let  them  Hot  lament  it  as 
an  hardship,  but  account  it  as  a  privilege,  that 
the  delieacy  of  their  sex  impels  them  more 
scrupulously  to  avoid  the  very  *  appearance  of 
evil;'  let  them  not  regret  that  the  conscious- 
ness  of  their  danger  serves  to  secure  their  purity, 
by  placing  them  at  a  greater  distance,  and  in  a 
more  deep  intrenchment  from  the  evil  itself. 

Though  it  be  one  main  object  of  this  little 
work,  rather  to  lower  than  to  raise  any  desird 
of  celebrity  in  the  female  heart ;  yet  I  would 
awaken  it  to  a  just  sensibility  to  honest  fame  s 
I  would  call  on  women  to  reflect  that  our  relt. 
gion  has  not  only  made  them  heirs  to  a  blessed 
immortality  hereafter,  but  has  greatly  raised 
them  in  the  scale  of  being  here,  by  lifting  them 
to  an  importance  in  society  unknown  to  the 
mo^t  polished  ages  of  antiquity.  The  religion 
of  Christ  has  even  bestowed  a  degree  of  renown 
on  the  sex  beyond  what  any  other  religion  ever 
did.  Perhaps  there  are  hardly  so  many  virtuous 
women  (for  I  reject  the  k»ng  catalogue  whom 
their  vices  have  transferred  from  oblivion  to  in- 
famy)  named  in  all  the  pages  of  Greek  or  Roman 
history,  as  are  handed  down  to  eternal  fame,  in 
a  few  of  those  short  chapters  with  which  the 
great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  has  concluded  his 
epistles  to  his  converts.  *  Of  devout  and  hon- 
ourable women,*  the  sacred  scriptures  record 
*  not  a  few.*  Some  of  the  moat  afiecling  scenes^ 
the  most  interesting  transactions,  and  the  most 
touching  conversaUons  which  are  recorded  of 
the  Saviour  of  the  world,  passed  with  womeui 
Their  examples  have  supplied  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ioatances  of  faith  and  love.  They  artf 
the  first  remarked  as  having  *  ministered  to  him 
of  their  substance.*  TAsf  r«  was  the  praise  of 
not  abandoning  their  despised  Redeemer  when 
he  was  led  to  execution,  and  under  all  the  hope<( 
less  circumstances  of  his  ignominious  death  # 
they  appear  to  hav^  been  the  last  attending  at 
his  tomb,  and  the^rs^  on  the  morning  when  htf 
arose  from  it  Theirs  was  the  privilege  of  re* 
ceiving  the  earliest  consolation  from  their  risen 
Lord ;  theirs  was  the  honour  of  being  first  com^ 
missioned  to  announce  his  glorious  resurrectioni 
And  even  to  have  furnished  heroic  oonfessorat 
devoted  saints,  and  unshrinking  martyrs  to  the 
Church  of  Christ,  has  not  been  the  exclusive 
honour  of  the  bolder  sex* 


CHAP.  XV. 

Conversation. — Hints  suggested  on  the  subject, 
— On  the  tempers  and  depositions  to  be  intrO' 
dueed  in  it. — Errors  to  he  avoided.  Vanity 
under  various  shapes  the  cause  of  those  errors* 

Tins  sexes  will  naturally  desire  to  appear  to 
each  other,  such  as  each  believes  the  other' will 
best  like;  their  conversation  will  act  recipro- 
cally ;  and  each  sex  will  wish  to  appear  more  or 
less  rational  as  they  perceive  it  will  more  or 
less  recommend  tliem  to  the  other.  It  is  there- 
fiire  to  be  regretted,  that  many  men,  even  of 
distinguished  sense  and  learning,  are  too  apt  to 
consider  the  society  of  ladies  as  a  scene  in  which 
they  are  rathef  to  rest  their  understandings, 


avo. 
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than  to  exerdae  them  ;  while  ladies,  in  return, 
are  too  much  addicted  to  make  their  court  by 
lendingr  themselves  to  this  spirit  of  trifling; 
they  often  avoid  making  use  of  what  abilities 
they  have  ;  and  affect  to  talk  below  their  natural 
and  acquired  powers  of  mind ;  considering  it  as 
a  tacit  and  welcome  flattery  to  the  understand, 
ing  of  men,  to  renounce  the  exercise  of  their 
own. 

Now  since  taste  and  principles  thus  mutually 
operate ;  men,  by  keeping  up  conversation  to  its 
proper  standard,  would  not  only  call  into  exer. 
cise  the  powers  of  mind  which  women  af^ually 
possess ;  bat  would  even  awaken  in  them  new 
energies  which  they  do  not  know  they  possess ; 
and  men  of  sense  would  find  their  account  in 
doing  this,  for  their  own  talents  would  be  more 
highly  rated  by  companions  who  were  better 
able  to  appreciate  them  ;  and  they  would  be  re- 
ceiving as  well  as  imparting  improvement 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  young  women  found 
it  did  not  often  recommend  them  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  most  wish  to  please,  to  be 
frivolous  and  superficial,  they  would  become 
more  sedulous  in*  correcting  their  own  habits. 
Whenever  fashionable  women  indicate  a  relish 
ibr  instructive  conversation,  men  will  not  be 
apt  to  hazard  what  is  vain,  or  unprofitable  ;  much 
less  will  they  ever  presume  to  bring  forward 
what  is  loose  or  corrupt,  where  some  signal  has 
not  been  previously  given,  that  it  will  he  accep- 
table, or  at  least  that  it  will  be  pardoned. 

Ladies  commonly  bring  into  company  minds 
already  too  much  relaxed  by  petty  pursuits, 
rather  than  overstrained  by  intense  application. 
The  littleness  of  the  employments  in  which  they 
are  usually  engaged,  does  not  so  exhaust  their 
spirits  as  to  make  them  stand  in  need  of  that 
relaxation  from  company  which  severe  applica^ 
tion  or  overwhelming  business  makes  requisite 
for  studious  or  public  men.  *  The  due  conside- 
ration of  this  circttmstanoe  might  serve  to  bring 
the  sexes  more  nearly  on  a  level  ia  society ;  and 
each  might  meet  the  other  half  way ;  for  that 
degree  of  lively  and  easy  conversation,  which  is 
a  necessary  refreshment  to  the  learned  and  the 
busy,  would  not  decrease  in  pleasantness  by 
being  made  of  so  rational  a  cast  as  would  yet 
Mmewhat  raise  the  minds  of  women,  who  com- 
monly seek  society  as  a  scene  of  pleasure,  net  as 
a  refuge  from  intense  thought  or  exhausting  la- 
bour. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  even  to  those  women  who 
keep  the  best  company,  that  it  is  unhappily 
almost  established  into  a  system,  by  the  other 
sex,  to  postpone  every  thing  like  instructive 
discourse  till  the  ladies  are  withdrawn ;  their 
retreat  serving  as  a  kind  of  signal  for  the  exer- 
cise of  intellect  Afid  in  the  few  cases  in  which 
it  happens  that  any  important  discussion  takes 
place  in  Uieir  presence,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  coDsiderod  as  having  little  interest  in 
serious  subjects.  Strong  truths,  whenever  such 
happen  to  be  addressed  to  them,  are  either  di- 
luted with  flattery,  6t  Jcept  back  in  part,  or 
softened  to  their  taste ;  or  if  the  ladies  express  a 
wish  for  information  on  any  point,  they  are  put 
off  with  a  compliment,  instead  of  a  reason. 
They  are  reminded  of  their  beauty  when  they 
are  seeking  to  inform  their  understanding,  and 


are  considered  as  beings  who  must  be  eontsttiid 
to  behold  every  thing  through  a  folse  medhm, 
and  who  are  not  expected  to  see  and  to  judge  of 
things  as  they  really  exist 

Do  we  then  wish  to  see,  the  ladies,  whose 
want  of  opportunities  leaves  them  so  incompe- 
tent on  many  points,  and  the  modesty  of  whose 
sex  ought  never  to  allow  them  even  to  be  as 
shining  as  they  are  able ;  do  we  wish  to  see 
them  take  the  lead  in  metaphysical  disquisi- 
tions ?  Do  you  wish  them  to  plunge  into  the 
depths  of  theological  polemics, 

And  find  no  end  in  wandering  maxes  lost  ? 

Do  we  wish  them  to  revive  the  animosities  of 
the  Bangorian  controversy,  or  to  decide  the  pro- 
cess between  the  Jesuits  and  the  five  proposi- 
tions  of  Jansentus  ?  Do  we  wish  to  enthrone 
them  in  the  professor's  chair,  to  deliver  oracles, 
harangues,  and  dissertations  7  to  weigh  the 
merits  of  every  new  production  in  the  scales  of 
Quintilian,  or  to  regulate  the  unities  of  drama- 
tic composition  mf  Aristotle* 8  clocJt  ?  Or  re- 
nouncing those  foreign  aids,  do  we  desire  to 
behold  them  vain  of  a  native  independence  of 
soul,  inflated  with  their  original  powers,  labour- 
ing to  strike  out  sparks  of  wit,  with  a  restless 
anxiety  to  shine,  which  generally  fails,  and  with 
an  anxious  affectation  to  please,  which  never 
pleases  ? 

Disears  de  bon  mots,  ftdes  earactered  I 

All  this  be  far  from  them  ! — But  we  do  wish 
to  see  the  conversation  of  well-bred  women  , 
rescued  from  vapid  common  place,  fVom  unin« 
teresting  tatUe,  from  trite  and  hackneyed  oom- 
munications,  from  frivolous  earnestness,  from 
false  sensibility,  from  a  warm  interest  about 
things  of  no  moment,  and  an  indifference  !• 
topics  the  most  important ;  fi'bm  a  cold  vanity, 
from  the  ill  concealed  overflowings  of  self-lovoi 
exhibiting  itself  under  the  smiling  niask  of  an 
engaging  flattery,  and  fVom  all  the  factitious 
manners  of  artificial  intercourse.  We  do  wish 
to  see  the  time  passed- in  polished  and  intelligent 
society,  considered  among  the  beneficial,  as  well 
as  the  pleasant  portions  of  our  existence,  and 
not  consigned  over,  as  it  too  frequently  is,  to 
premediteted  triflings,  to  empty  dulness,  to  un- 
meaning levity,  to  systematic  unprofitableness. 
Let  me  not  however,  be  misunderstood :  it  is 
not  m^ant  to  prescribe  that  ladies  should  aflect 
to  diiBcuss  lofty  subjecte,  so  much  as  to  sug^t 
that  they  should  bring  good  sense,  simplicity^ 
precision,  and  truth  to  the  discussion  of  those 
common  subjects,  of  which,  after  all,  both  the 
business  and  conversation  of  mankind  must  be 
in  a  ^reat  measure  made  op. 

It  IS  too  well  known  bow  much  the  dread  of 
imputed  pedantry  keeps  off  every  thing  that 
verges  towards  teamed,  and  the  terror  of  im- 
puted enthusiasm  frightens  away  any  thing  thai 
approaches  to  terums  conversation ;  so  that  the 
two  topics  which  peculiarly  distinguish  us,  as 
rational  and  immortal  beings,  are  by  general 
consent  in  a  good  degree  banished  from  the 
society  of  rational  and  immortal  creatures.  But* 
we  might  almost  as  consistently  give  up  the 
com  forte  of  fire,  because  a  fow  persons  have  been 
burnt,  and  the  benefit  of  water,  becauae 
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MKen  hmve  been  drowneii,  as  relinqutsh  the  en- 
joyments of  intellectual,  and  the  blessiags  of 
religions  interconrse,  because  the  learned  world 
has  sometiniea  been  infested  with  pedants,  and 
(he  religious  world  with  fanatics. 

As  in  the  momentoas  times  in  which  we  live 
it  is  next,  to  impossible  to  pass  an  evening  in 
oompany  but  the  talk  will  so  inevitably  revert 
to  politics,  that  without  any  premeditated  de- 
sign, every  one  present  shall  infallibly  be  able 
to  find  out  to  which  side  the  other  inclines; 
why,  in  the  far  higher  ooueern  of  eternal  things, 
nhould  we  so  carefully  shun  every  offered  op- 
'portunity  of  bearing  even  a  casual  testimonv  to 
the  part  we  espouse  in  religion  7  Why,  while 
we  make  it  a  sort  of  point  of  conscience  to  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  whether  we 
adopt  the  party  of  Pitt  or  Fox«  shedl  we  chpose 
to  leave  it  Terj  problematical  whether  we  belong 
to  God  or  Baal  7  Why,  in  religion,  as  well  as 
in  politics^  should  we  not  act  like  people  who, 
having  their  all  at  stake,  cannot  forbear  ndw 
and  then  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  objecl 
of  their  grand  concern,  and  dropping,  at  least, 
an  incidental  intimation  of  the  side  to  which 
they  belong  7 

Even  the  news  of  the  day,  in  such  an  eventful 
period  as  the  present,  may  lend  frequent  occa- 
sions to  a  woman  of  principle  to  declare,  without 
parade,  her  faith  in  a  moral  Governor  of  the 
world ;  her  trust  in  a  particular  Providence ; 
her  belief  in  the  Divine  Omnipotence  i  her  con- 
fidence in  the  power  of  God,  in  educing  good 
from  evil,  in  his  employing  wicked  nations,  not 
as  favooritps,  but  instruments ;  her  persuasion 
that  present  success  is  no  proof  of  the  Divine 
favour;  in  short,  some  intimation  that  she  is 
not  ashamed  to  declare  that  her  mind  is  under 
the  influence  of  Christian  ^th  ;  that  she.is  stea- 
dily governed  by .  an  unalterable  principle,  of 
which  no  authority  is  too  great  to  make  her 
ashamed,  which  no  occasion  is  too  trivial  to  call 
into  exercise.  A  general  concurrence  in  habi- 
tually exhibiting  this  spirit  of  decided  faith  and 
holy  trustf  would  inconceivably  discourage  that 
pert  and  wakeful  infidelity  which  is  ever  on  the 
watch  to  produce  itself;  and,'  as  w.e  have  alrea- 
dy observed,  if  wom^,  who  derive  authority 
from  their  rank  or  talents,  did  but  reflect  how 
their  sentiments  are  repeated,  and  how  their 
authority  is  quoted,  they  would  be  so  on  their 
guard,  that  general  society  might  beodBie  a 
scene  of  profitsble  oommunication  and  common 
improvement  ^  and  the  young  who  are  looking 
for  models  on  which  to  fashion  themselves,  would 
become  ashamed  and  afraid  of  exhibiting  any 
thing  like  levity,  or  scepticism,  or  profaneness. 

Let  it  be  understood,  that  it  is  not  me^nt  to 
intimate  that  serious  subjects  should  make  up 
the  bulk  of  conversation;  this^  as  it  is  impossi. 
hie,  would  also  oflen  be  improper.  It  is  not  hi. 
tended  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  jabruptly 
introduced,  or  unsuihibly  prolonged ;  but  only 
that  they  should  not  be  systematically  shunned  ; 
nor  the  brand  of  fanaticism  be  fixed  on  the  per- 
s6n  who,  with  whatever  propriety  hazards  the 
introduction  of  such  subjects.  It  is  evident, 
howdter,  that  this  general  dread  of  serious  to- 
pics arises  a  good  deal  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
true  nature  of  Christianity  ;  people  avoid  it  on 


the  principle  expressed  by  the  vulgar  phrase  of 
the  danger  of  playing  with .  edge  tools.  They 
conceive  of  religion  as  something  which  involves 
controversy,  and  dispute;  something  either  me- 
lancholy or  mischievous ;  something  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature  which  is  to  stir  up  ill  htu' 
mours  and  hatred ;  they  consider  it  as  a  question 
which  has  two  sides ;  as  of  a  sort  of  party-busi-' 
ness  which  sets  friends  at  variance.  So  much 
is  this  notion  adopted,  that  t  have  seen  announ- 
ced two  works  of  considerable  merit,  in  whicti 
it  was  stipulated  as  an  attraction,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  as  being  likely  to  excite  anger 
and  party  distinctions,  should  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded. Such  is  the  worldly  idea  of  the  spirit 
of  that  religion  whose  direct  object  it  was  tc^ 
bring  *  peace  and  gdod  will  to  men  !* 

Women  too  liiUe  live  or  converse  up  to  th« 
standard  of  their  understandings,  and  however 
we  have  deprecated  affectation  oV pedantry,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  both  in  reading  and  conver- 
sing, the  understanding  gains  more  by  stretch^ 
ing  than  stooping.  If  by  everting  itpelf  ft  may 
not  attain  to  all  its  desires,  yet  it  will  be  sure  to 
^in  something.  The  mind  by  always  applying 
Itself  tci  objects  below  its  level,  contracts  its  di- 
mensions, and  shrinks  itself  to  the  size,  and 
lowers  itself  to  the  level,  of  the .  object  about 
which  it  is  conversant :  while  the  understanding 
which  is  active  and  aspiring,  expands  and  raises' 
itself,  grows  stronger  by  exercise,  larger  by  clif. 
fusion,  and  richer  by  compinnication. 

But  the  taste  of  general  .society  is  hot  favour- 
able to  improvement  The  seriousness  with 
which  the  most  frivolods  subjects  are  agitated^* 
and  the  levity  with  which  the  most  serious  are 
despatched,  bear  a  pretty  exact  proporticm  Uf 
each  other.  Society  too  is  a  sort  of  magic  Ian-' 
tern ;  the  scene  is  perpetually  shifUng.  In  thit^ 
incessant  change  we  must 

Catch,  e'er  tlie  fkll,  ebe  CfnitlA  of  tJis  minttle  ^' 

and  the  ftshion  of  the  present  minute,  evanei^ 
cent  probably  like  its  rabid  precursors,  while  ujt 
many  it  leads  to  the  tfoltivation  of  real  know-'' 
ledge,  has  also  not  un frequently  led  eten  the  jra^ 
and  idle  to  the  afifb^tatidn  of' mixing  a  sprinkung 
of  sciience  with  the  mass' of  dissipation.    Thd 
ambition  of  appearing  to  bb  well  infiirmed  breaks 
out  even  in  those  trifiers  who  will  not  spartf' 
time  from  their  pleasurable  pursuits  sufficient 
for  acqnirrng  that  knowledge,  of  which,  how^ 
ever,  the  reputation  is  sb  desirable.    A  little* 
smattering  of  philbsophyofteil  di^ffies  the  pur-' 
suits  of  their  day,  without  rescumg  them  from" 
the  vflCnitiiefl  of  tnb  night'   A  ooilhse  of  lectureif 
(that  admirable  assibtant  fbr  enlightening  thcT 
understandifig)  ik  not  seldom  resorted  to  as  tf 
means  (b  stibetitttte  the  appearance  of  knowledg«r 
for  the  fttifue  of  appficatii[>n.    But  whefe  thiif^ 
valtiable  help  is  attended  merely  like  any  othef' 
pobirc  exhibition,  atf  a  fafehittiable  ptiiVuit;  and' 
is  not  furthered  by  correspondent  reading  at 
home'  it  often'  iervita  tor  set  off  the  reality  of  ig. 
noranctf  with'  the  afibctatton  of  skill.    But  in- 
stead of  pr6ducing  in  cottVersatiofr  a  few  reign- 
ing scfentifie  terms,  with  a  fkm.ifiat'ity  and  rea- 
diness, which 

Amaa  the  nnlearnM,  and  make  ths  learned  smils, 
would  it  not  be  more  modest  even  fbr  thos9  whd 
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aro  better  informed  to  avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms  whenever  the  idea  can  be  as  well  conveyed 
without  them?  For  it  argues  no  real  ability  to 
know  the  nqmea  of  tools;  the  ability  lies  in 
knowing  their  vse :  and  while  it  is  ih  the  thing, 
not  in  the  term,  that  real  knowledge  consists, 
the  charge  of  pedantry  is  attached  to  the  use  of 
the  term,  which  would  not  attach  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  science. 

In  the  faculty  of  speaking  well,  ladies  have 
such  a  happy  promptitude  of  turning  their  slen- 
der  advantages  to  account,  that  there  are  many 
who,  though  they  have  never  been  taught  a  rule 
of  syntax,  yet  by  a  qaick  facility  in  profiting 
from  the  best  books  and  the  best  companjr,  hard- 
ly ever  violate  one ;  and  who  oAen  exhibit  an 
elegant  and  perspicuous  arrangement  of  style 
wimout  having  studied  any  of  the  laws  of  com- 
position. Every  kind  of  knowledge  wbich  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  observation,  reflection, 
and  natural  taste,  sits  gracefully  on  women. — 
Yet  on  the  other  hand  it  sometimes  happens, 
that  ladies  of  no  contemptible  natural  parts  are 
too  ready  to  produce,  not  only  pedantic  expres- 
sions, but  crude  and  unfounded  notions ;  and 
■till  oflener  to  bring  forward  obvious  and  hack- 
neyed,remarks ;  which  float  on  the  very  surface 
of  a  subject,  with  the  imposing  air  of  recent  in- 
vention, and  all  the  vanity  of  conscious  discove- 
ry. This  is  because  their  acquirements  have 
not  been  worked  into  their  minds  by  early  in- 
struction ;  what  knowledge  they  have  gotten 
stands  out  as  it  were  above  the  very  surface  of 
their  minds,  like  the  appliquee  of  the  embroider. 
er,  instead  of  having  been  interwoven  with  the 
growth  pf  the  piece,  so  as  to  have  become  a  part 
of  the  stufll  They  did  not,  like  men,  acquire 
what  they  know  while  the  texture  was  forming. 
Perhaps  no  better  preventive  could  be  devised 
for  this  literary  vanity,  than  early  instruction  : 
that  woman  would  be  less  likely  to  be  vain  of 
her  knowledge  who  did  not  remember  the  time 
when  she  was  ignorant.  Knowledge  that  is 
himt  in  if  I  may  so  speak^  is  seldom  obtrusive, 
rarely  impertinent 

Their  reading  also  has  probably  consisted 
much  in  abridgments  from  larger  works,  as  was 
observed  in  a  former  chapter ;  this  makes  a  rea- 
dier talker,  bat  a  shallower  thinker,  than  the 
perusal  of  books  of  more  bulk.  By  these  scanty 
sketches,  their  critical  powers  have  not  been 
formed ;  for  in  those  crippled  mutilations  they 
have  seen  nothing  of  that  just  proportion  of 
parts,  that  skilful  arrangement  of  the  plan,  and 
that  artfbl  distribution  of  the  subject,  which, 
while  they  prove  the  master  hand  of  the  writer, 
seem  also  to  form  the  taste  of  the  reader,  far 
more  than  a  disjointed  skeleton,  or  a  beautiful 
feature  or  two,  can  do.  The  instruction  of  wo- 
men is  also  too  much  drawn  from  the  scanty  and 
penurious  sources  of  short  writings  of  the  essay 
kind :  this,  when  it  comprises  the  best  part  of  a 
person's  reading,  makes  a  smatterer  and  spoils 
a  scholar ;  for  though  it  supplies  current  talk, 
yet  it  does  not  make  a  full  mind ;  it  does  not 
furnish  a  storehouse  of  materials,  to  stock  the 
understanding,  neither  does  it  accustom  the 
mind  to  anv  trains  of  reflection :  for  the  subject!*, 
besides  being  each  succinctly,  and,  on  account 
of  this  brevity,  superficially  treated,  are  distinct 


and  disconnected  ,*  they  arise  oat  of  no  eoneatSi. 
nation  of  ideas,  nor  any  dependent  series  of  de- 
duction. Yet  on  this  pleasant  but  desultory 
reading,  the  mind  which  has  not  been  trained 
to  severe  exercise,  loves  to  repose  itself  in  a  sort 
of  creditable  indolence,  instead  of  stretching  its 
energies  in  the  wholesome  laboor  of  consecutive 
investigation.* 

I  am  not  discouraging  stady  at  a  late  period 
of  life,  or  even  censuring  slender  knowledge ; 
information  is  good  at  whatever  period  and  in 
whatever  degree  it  be  acquired.  But  in  such 
cases  it  should  be  attended  with  peculiar  humi« 
lity  :  and  the  new  possessor  should  bear  in  mind, 
that  what  is  fresh  to  her  has  been  long  known 
to  others ;  and  she  should  therefore  be  aware  of 
advancing  as  novel  that  which  is  common^  and 
obtruding  as  rare  that  which  every  body  pos- 
sesses. — Some  ladies  are  eager  to  exhibit  proofs 
of  their  reading,  though  at  the  expense  of  their 
judgment,  and  will  introduce  in  conversation 
quotations  quite  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand» 
because  they  happen  at  the  instant  to  recur  to 
their  recollection,  or  were,  perhaps,  found  in  the 
book  they  have  just  been  reading.  Unappro- 
priate  quotations  or  strained  analogy  may  show 
reading,  but  they  do  not  show  taste.  That  just 
and  happy  allusion  which  knows  by  a  word 
how  to  awaken  a  corresponding  image,  or  ta 
excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  which  fills  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  shows  less  pedantry  and 
more  taste  than  bare  citations ;  and  a  mind  im- 
bued with  elegant  knowledge  will  inevitably 
betray  the  opulence  of  its  resources,  even  on  to- 

fics  which  do  not  relate  to  science  or  literature, 
t  is  the  union  of  parts  and  acquirements,  of 
spirit  and  modesty,  which  produces  the  indefl. 
nable  charm  of  conversation.  Well-informed 
persons  will  easily  be  discovered  to  have  read 
the  best  books,  though  they  are  not  always  de- 
tailing  lists  of  authors;  for  a  muster-roll  of 
names  may  be  learnt  from  the  catalogue  as  well 
as  from  the  libriry. — ^Though  honey  owes  its 
exquisite  taste  to  the  fragrance  of  the  sin^test 
flowers,  yet  the  skill  of  the  little  artificer  appears 
in  this,  that  the  delicious  stores  are  so  admira* 
bly  worked  up,  and  there  is  such  a  due  propor- 
tion observed  in  mixing  them,  that  the  perfection 
of  the  whole  consists  in  its  not  tasting  individu- 
ally  of  the  rose,  the  jessamine,  the  carnation,  or 
any  of  those  sweets  of  the  very  essence  of  all 
which  it  is  eompounded.  But  true  judgment ' 
will  discover  the  infusion  which  true  modesty 
will  not  display;  and  even  common  subjects 
passing  through  a  cultivated  understanding, 
borrow  a  flavour  of  its  richness.  A  power  of 
apt  selection  is  more  valuable  than  any  power 
of  general  retention ;  and  an  apposite  remark, 
which  shoots  straight  to  the  point,  demands  a 
higher  capacity  of  mind  than  an  hundred  simple- 
acts  of  memory ;  for  the  business  of  the  memory 
is  only  to  store  up  materials  which  the  under- 
standing  is  to  mix  and  work  up  with  its  native 


*  Tha  writer  cannot  be  siippomd  denirotis  of  depreci» 
ating  the  value  of  those  many  beautiful  periodical  enays 
which  adorn  our  lanjniase.  But,  perhaps,  it  miirht  be 
better  to  regale  tlie  mind  with  them  singly,  at  different 
times,  than  to  read,  at  the  lame  eitting.  a  multitude  of 
short  piec<>a  on  dissimilar  and  unconnected  topics,  ^ 
way  of  gtUing  through  the  bo(*k. 
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fitculties,  and  which  the  judgment  is  to  brin|r 
out  and  apply.  But  young  women  who  have 
more  vivacity  than  sense,  and  more  vanity  than 
▼ivacity,  ofUn  risk  the  -  charge  of  absurdity  to 
escape  that  of  ignorance,  and  will  even  compare 
two  authors  who  are  totally  unlike,  rather  than 
miss  the  occasion  to  show  that  they  have  read 
both. 

Among  the  arts  to  spoil  conversation  some 
ladies  possess  that  of  suddenly  diverting  it  from 
the  channel  in  which  it  was  beneficially  flowing, 
because  some  tt>ord  used  by  the  person  who  was 
speaking  has  accidentally  struck  out  a  new  train 
of  thinkmg  in  their  own  minds,  and  not  because 
the  general  idea  expressed  has  struck  out  a  cor- 
responding  idea,  which  sort  of  collision  is  in- 
deed the  way  of  eliciting  the  true  fire.  '  Young 
ladies,  whose  sprightliness  has  not  been  disci- 
plined by  a  correct  education,  consider  how 
things  may  be  prettily  said,  rather  than  bow 
thev  may  be  prudently  or  seasonably  spoken ; 
and  willmp^ly  hazard  bemg  thought  wrong,  or 
rash,  or  vain,  for  the  chance  of  being  reckoned 
pleasant.  The  graces  of  rhetoric  captivate  them 
more  than  the  jostest  deductions  of  reason; 
when  they  have  no  arms  they  use  flowers,  and 
to  repel  an  argument,  they  arm  themselves  with 
m  metaphor. — ^Those  also  who  do  not  aim  so 
high  as  eloquence,  are  often  surprised  that  you 
refuse  to  accept  of  a  prejudice  instead  of  a  rea- 
son ;  they  are  apt  to  take  up  with  a  probability 
instead  of  a  demonstration,  and  cheaply  put  you 
off  with  an  assertion,  when  you  are  requiring  a 
proof.  The  mode  of  education  which  renders 
them  light  in  assumption,  and  superficial  in 
reasoning,  renders  them  also  impatient  of  oppo- 
sition ;  and  if  they  happen  to  possess  beauty, 
and  to  be  vain  of  it,  they  may  be  tempted  to 
consider  that  this  is  an  additional  proof  of  their 
being  always  in  the  right.  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  ask  you  to  submit  your  judgment  to  the 
ibrce  of  their  argument,  so  much  as  to  the  au- 
thority of  their  charms. 

The  same  fault  in  the  mind,  strengthened  by 
the  same  error  (a  neglected  edueation)  leads 
lively  women  often  to  pronounce  on  a  question, 
without  examining  it :  on  any  gl/nn  point  they 
seldomer  dottht  than  men ;  not  because  they  are 
more  clear-sighted,  but  -because  they  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  look  into  a  subject  long 
enough  to  discover  its  depths  and  its  intricacies; 
and  not  discerning  its  difficulties,  they  conclude 
that  it  has  none.  Is  it  a  contradiction  to  say, 
ihat  they  seem  at  once  to  be  quick-sighted  and 
short-sighted  ?  What  they  see  at  all,  they  com- 
monly see  at  once ;  a  little^ifficulty  discourages 
them ;  and,  having  caught  a  hasty  glimpse  of  a 
snbjeot,  they  rush  to  this  conclusion,  that  either 
there  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  or  that  what  is  be- 
hind will  not  pay  them  (or  the  trouble  of  search- 
ing. They  pursue  their  object  eagerly,  but  not 
regularly ;  rapidly,  but  not  pertinaciously ;  fiir 
they  want  that  obstinate  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  grows  stouter  by  repulse.  What 
they  havd  not  attained,  they  do  not  believe  ex- 
ists :  what  they  cannot  seize  at  once,  they  per- 
suade themselves  is  not  worth  having. 

Is  a  subject  of  moment  started  in  company  7 
While  the  more  sagacious  are  deliberating  on 
its  difficulties,  and  viewing  it  under  all  its  as- 


pects, in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment 
beibre  they  decide ;  you  will  often  find  the  most 
superficial  woman  present  determine  the  mat- 
ter, without  hesitation.  Not  seeing  the  per- 
plexities in  which  the  question  is  involved,  she 
wonders  at  the  want  of  penetration  in  the  man 
whose  very  penetration  keeps  him  silQnt  She 
secretly  despises  the  dull  perception  and  slow 
decision  of  him  who  is  patiently  untying  the 
knot  which  she  fancies  she  exhibits  more  dex- 
terity by  cutting.  By  this  shallow  sprightliness, 
of  which  vanity  is  commonly  the  radi<»d  princi- 
ple, the  most  ignorant  person  in  the  company 
leads  the  conversation,  while  he  whose  opinion 
is  best  worth  having  is  discouraged  from  deli- 
vering it,  and  an  important  subject  is  dismissed 
without  discussion,  by  inconsequent  flippancy 
and  voluble  rashness.  It  is  this  abundance  of' 
florid  talk,  from  superficial  matter,  which  has 
brought  on  so  many  of  the  sex  the  charge  of  in- 
verting  the  Apostle's  precept,  and  being  sutift  to 
speakf  alow  to  hear. 

If  the  great  Roman  orator  could  observe,  thit 
silence  was  so  important  a  part  of  conversation, 
that  *  there  was  not  only  an  art  but  an  eloquence 
in  it,'  how  peculiarly  does  the  remark  apply  to 
the  modesty  of  youthful  females  !  But  tlie  si- 
lence of  listless  and  vapid  ignorance,  and  the 
animated  silence  of  sparkling  intelligence,  are 
two  things  almost  as  obviously  distinct,  as  the 
wisdom  and  the  folly  of  the  tongue.  An  invio- 
lable and  marked  attention  may  show  that  a 
woman  is  pleased  with  a  subject,  and  an  illu* 
minated  countenance  may  prove  that  she  under- 
stands it  almost  as  unequivocally  as  language 
itself  could  do ;  and  this,  with  a  modest  ques- 
tion, which  indicates  at  once  rational  curiosity 
and  becoming  diffidence,  is  in  many  cases  as 
large  a  share  of  the  conversation  as  it  is  deco- 
rous-for  fominine  delicacy  to  take.  It  is  also 
as  flattering  an  encouragement  as  men  of  sense 
and  politeness  require,  for  pursuing  useful  topics 
in  the  presence  of  women,  which  they  would  be 
more  disposed  to  do,  did  they  oftener  ^n  by  it 
the  attention  which  it  is  natural  to  wish  to  ex* 
cite;  and  did  women  themselves  discover  that 
desire  of  improvement  which  liberal-minded 
men  are  pleased  with  communicating. 

Yet  do  we  not  sometimes  see  an  impatience 
to  be  heard  (nor  is  it  a  feminine  fiiiling  only) 
which  good  breeding  can  scarcely  subdue  ?  And 
even  when  these  incorrigible  talkers  are  com- 
pelled to  be  quiet,  is  it  not  evident  thi^  they  are 
not  silent  because  they  are  listening  to  what  is 
said,  but  because  they  are  thinking  of  what  they 
themselves  shall  say  when  they  can  seize  the 
first  lucky  interval  for  which  they  are  so  nar- 
rowly watehing?  The  very  turn  of  their  coun- 
tenance betrays  that  they  do  not  teke  the  slight- 
est  degree  of  interest  in  any  thing  that  is  said 
by  others,  except  with  a  view  to  lie  in  wait  for 
any  little  chasm  in  the  discourse,  on  which  they 
may  lay  hold,  and  give  vent  to  their  own  over- 
flowing vanity. 

But  conTeraation  must  not  be  considered  as  a 
stege  for  the  display  of  our  talents,  so  much  as 
a  £ld  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  our 
virtues ;  as  a  means  for  promoting  the  glor^  of 
our  Creator,  and  the  good  and  happiness  of  our 
fellow  creatures.     Well-bred   and   intelligent 
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Chriitiaiis  are  not,  when  they  join  in  eociety,  to 
eonsider  tbemtelTes  as  entering^  the  litts  liktfin- 
teUectoal  prne-figbten,  in  order  to  exhibit  their 
pwn  yigovir  and  dexterity,  to  discomfit  their  ad- 
versary, and  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  victory. 
Truth  and  not  triumph  should  be  the  invariable 
object ;  and  there  are  few  oceasions  in  life,  in 
which  we  are  more  unremittingly  called  upon 
to  watch  ourselves  narrowly,  and  to  resist  the 
assaults  of  various  temptations,  than  in  conver- 
sation.    Vanity,  jealousy,  envy,  misrepresenta- 
tion, resentment,  disdain,  levity,  impatience,  in- 
sincerity,  and  pride,  will  in  turn  solicit  to  be 
gratified.    Constantly  to  struggle  against  the 
desire  of  being  thought  more  wise,  more  witty, 
and  more  knowing,  than  those  with  whom  we 
assoeiate,  demands  the  incessant  exertion  of 
Christian  vigiUnce;  a  vigilance  which  the  ge- 
nerality  are  far  from  suspecting  to  be  at  all  ne- 
eessary  in  the  intercourse  of  common  society. 
On  the  contrary,  cheerful  conversation  is  rather 
considered  as  an  exemption  and  release  from 
watchfulness,  than  as  an  additional  obligation  to 
it     But  a  eircumspect  soldier  of  Christ  will 
neves  be  off  his  post ;  even  when  he  is  not  call- 
9d  to  public  combat  by  the  open  assaults  of  his 
great  spiritual  enemy,  he  must  still  be  acting  as 
ft  sentinel,  for  the  dangers  of  an  ordinary  Chris. 
tian  will  arise  more  from  these  little  skirmishes 
which  are  daily  happening  in  the  warfare  of 
human  life,  than  from   those  pitched  battles 
which  more  jrarely  occur,  and  for  which  he  will 
probably  think  it  sufficient  to  be  armed. 
'   But  society,  as  was  observed  before,  is  not 
II  stage  oin  which  to  throw  down  our  gauntlet, 
and  prove  our  own  prowess  by  the  number  of 
falls  we  give  to  our  adversary ;  so  far  from  it, 
true  good-breeding  as  well  as  Christianity,  con- 
eiders  as  an  indispensable  requisite  for  oonver- 
sation,  the  disposition  to  bring  forward  to  no- 
tice any  talent  in  others,  which  their  own  mo- 
desty,  or  oonsoious  inferiority,  would  lead  them 
to  keep  back.    To  do  this  with  effect  it  requires 
a  penetration  exercised  to  discern  merit,  and  a 
generous  candour  which  delights  in  drawing  it 
^t    There  are  few  who  cannot  converse  tole. 
fably  on   some  one  topic:  what  that  is,  we 
should  try  to  discover,  and  in  general  introduce 
that  topic,  though  to  the  suppression  of  any  one 
on  which  we  ourselves  are  supposed  to  excel : 
and  however  superior  we  mey  be  in  other  re- 
spects to  the  persons  in  question,  we  may,  per- 
haps,  in  that  particular  point,  improve  by  them ; 
or  if  we  do  not  gain  information,  we  shall  at 
least  gain  a  wholesome  exercise  to  our  humility 
and  self.4ienial ;  we  shall  be  restraining  our  own 
impetuoeity ;  we  shall,  if  we  take  this  course  on 
just  occasions  only,  and  so  as  to  beware  lest  we 
gratify  the  vanity  of  others,  be  giving  confi. 
dence  to  a  doubting,  or  cheerfulness  to  a  do- 
pressed  spirit    And  to  place  a  just  remark,  ha- 
xarded  by  the  diffident,  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous  point  of  view;  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
inattentive,  the  forward,  and  the  self-sufficient, 
to  the  unobtrusive  merit  of  some  quiet  person 
in  the  company,  who,  though  of  much  worth,  is 
perhaps  of  little  note ;  these  are  requisites  for 
c<Miversation,  less  brilliant,  but  fsr  more  valna- 
hie,  than  the  power  of  exciting  bursts  of  laugh- 


ter  by  the  brightest  wit,  or  of  exciting  admlrs* 
tion  by  the  most  poignant  sallies  of  ridicirie. 

Wit  is,  of  all  the  qualities  of  the  female  mind, 
that  wbioh  requires  the  severest  ca8tigati<m :  yet 
the  temperate  exercise  of  this  fascinating  qioality 
throws  an  additional  lustre  round  the  diaraeter 
of  an  amiable  woman ;  for  to  manage  with  die- 
creet  modesty  a  dangerous  talent,  confers  a 
higher  praise  than  can  be  claimed  by  those  from 
whom  the  absence  of  the  talent  removes  the 
tempti^tioo  to  misemploy  it  To  won|en,  wit  is 
a  peculiar  perilous  possession,  which  nothing 
short  of  the  sober-mindedness  of  religi<m  cao 
keep  in  subjection ;  and  perhaps  there  is  scarce* 
ly  any  one  order  of  human  beings  that  require* 
the  powerful  curb  of  Christian  control  more  than 
women  whose  genius  has  this  tendency.  In- 
temperate wit  craves  admiration  as  its  natural 
aliment :  it  lives  on  flattery  as  its  daily  bread  ! 
The  professed  wit  is  a  hungry  beggar,  subsist* 
ing  on  the  extorted  alms  of  perpetuid  panegyric; 
and  like  the  vulture  in  the  Grecian  fable,  the 
appetite  increases  by  indulgence.  Simple  truth 
and  sober  approbation  become  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid  to  the  palate  daily  vitiated  by  the  delicious 
poignancies  of  exaggerated  commendation.  Un- 
der the  above  restrictions,  however,  wit  may  be 
safbly  and  pleasantly  exercised ;  for  ehattUed 
wit  is  an  elegant  and  well-bred,  and  not  unfemi- 
nine  quality.  But  humour,  especially  if  it  de- 
generates into  imitation,  or  mimicry,  is  very 
sparingly  to  be  ventured  on ;  for  it  is  so  difficult 
totalljr  to  detach  it  from  the  suspicion  of  buf*. 
fbonery,  that  a  woman  will  be  likely  to  loee 
more  of  the  delicacy  which  is  her  appropriate 
grace,  and  without  which  every  other  quality 
loses  its  charm,  than  she  will  gain  in  anothei 
way  in  the  eyes  of  the  judicious,  by  the  most 
successful  display  of  humour. 

A  woman  of  genius,  if  she  have  true  humility, 
will  not  despise  those  lesser  arts  which  she  may 
not  happen  to  possess,  even  though  she  be  some- 
times put  to  the  trial  of  having  her  superior 
mental  endowments  overlooked,  while  she  is 
held  cheap  for  being  destitute  of  some  more  or- 
dinary  accomplishment  Though  the  rebuke  of 
Tbemistocles*  was  just  to  one  who  thought  that 
so  great  a  general  and  politician  should  employ 
his  time  like  an  eflfeminate  lutinist,  yet  he  would 
probably  have  made  a  different  answer  if  he  had 
happened  to  understand  music. 

If  it  be  true  that  some  women  are  too  apt  to 
affect  brilliancy  and  display  in  their  own  dis- 
course, and  to  undervalue  the  more  humble  pre- 
tensions  of  less  showy  characters ;  it  must  be 
confessed  also,  that  some  of  more  ordinary  abi- 
lities  are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  opposite 
error  and  fbolishly  a^ot  to  value  themselves  on 
not  making  use  of  the  understanding  they  real- 
ly  possess  ;  and  affect  to  be  thought  even  more 
silly  than  they  are.  They  exhibit  no  small  sa- 
tisfiustion  in  ridiculing  women  of  high  intellec 
tual  endowments,  while  they  exdaim,  with 
much  aflfected  hamility,  and  much  real  envy, 
that  *  they  are  thankful  they  are  not  geniuses. 
Now,  though  we  are  glad  to  hear  gratitude  ex* 

* '  Can  you  play  on  the  lute  7*  said  a  certain  Athenian 
to  Themistodet.  '  No,'  replied  he,  *  but  I  can  males  a 
little  village  a  great  city.' 
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|ireHed  on  any  ocoasion,  yet  the  want  of  aenie 
IB  really  no  such  great  mercy  to  be  thankful  for; 
and  it  would  indicate  a  hotter  spirit,  were  they 
to  pray  to  be  enabled  to  make  a  right  use  of  the 
moderate  understanding  they  possess,  than  to 
expose  with  a  too  visible  pleasure,  the  imaginary 
or  real  defects  of  their  more  shining  acquaint- 
ance. Women  of  the  brightest  faculties  should 
not  only  *bear  those  faculties  meeklj^,*  but 
•hould  consider  it  as  no  derogation,  cheerfully 
to  fulfil  those  humbler  offices  which  make  up 
the  business  and  the  duties  of  common  life, 
while  they  should  always  take  into  the  account 
the  nobler  exertions  as  well  as  the  higher  re- 
sponsibilities attached  to  higher  gids.  In  the 
mean  time  women  of  lower  attainments  should 
exert  to  the  utmost  such  abilities  as  Providence 
has  assigned  them ;  and  while  they  should  not 
deride  excellences  which  are  above  their  reach, 
they  should  not  despond  at  any  inferiority  which 
did  not  depend  on  themselves ;  nor,  because  Grod 
has  denied  them  ten  talents,  should  they  forget 
that  they  are  equally  responsible  for  the  one  he 
has  allotted  them,  but  set  about  devoting  that 
one  with  humble  diligence  to  the  glory  of  the 
giver. 

Vanity,  however,  is  not  the  monopoly  of  ta- 
lents. Let  not  a  young  lady,  therefore,  fancy 
that  she  is  humble,  merely  because  she  is  not 
ingenious,  or  consider  the  absence  of  talents  as 
the  criterion  of  worth.  Humility  is  not  the  ex- 
elusive  privilege  of  dulness.  Folly  is  as  con- 
ceited as  wit,  and  ignorance  many  a  time  out- 
strips knowledge  in  the  race  of  vanity.  Equally 
earnest  competitions  spring  from  causes  less 
worthy  to  excite  them  than  wit  and  genius. 
Vanity  insinuates  itself  into  the  female  heart 
under  a  variety  of  unsuspected  forms,  and  is  on 
the  watch  to  enter  it  by  seizing  on  many  a  little 
pass  which  was  not  thought  worth  guarding. 

Who  has  not  seen  as  restless  emotion  agitate 
the  features  of  an  anxious  matron,  while  peace 
and  iame  hung  trembling  in  doubtful  suspense 
on  the  success  of  a  sonp  or  sauce,  on  which  sen- 
tence was  about  to  be  pronounced  by  some  con- 
summate critic,  as  could  have  been  excited  by 
any  competition  for  literary  renown,  or  an^ 
struggle  for  contested  wit  1  Anxiety  for  fame  is 
by  no  means  measured  by  the  real  value  of  the 
object  pursued,  but  by  the  degree  of  estimation 
in  which  it  is  held  by  the  pursuer.  Nor  was 
the  illustrious  hero  of  Greece  more  effectually 
hindered  from  sleeping  by  the  trophies  of  Mil- 
tiades,  than  many  a  modish  damsel  by  the 
eclipsing  superiority  of  some  newer  decoration 
exhibited  by  her  more  successful  friend. 

There  is  another  species  of  vanity  in  some 
women  which  disguises  itself  under  the  thin  veil 
of  an  aflfected  humility;  they  will  accuse  them- 
selves of  some  fault  from  which  they  are  re- 
markably exempt,  and  lament  the  want  of  ^me 
talent  which  thev  are  rather  notorious  for  pos- 
sessing. Now  though  the  wisest  are  commonly, 
the  most  bumble,  and  those  who  are  freest  from 
faults  are  most  forward  in  confessing  error ;  yet 
the  practice  we  are  censuring  ia  not  only  a 
clumsy  trap  for  praise,  but  a  dismgentlkous  inten- 
tion,  by  renouncing  a  quality  they  eminently 
possess,  to  gain  credit  for  others  in  which  they 
are  really  deficient    All  affectation  involves  a 


species  of  deceit  The  Apostle  when  he  enjoins^ 
'■  not  to  think  of  ourselves  more  highly  than  we 
ought,*  does  not  exhort  us  to  think  falsely  of  our- 
selves, but  to  think  *  soberly  ;*  and  it  is  worth 
observing  that  in  this  injunction  he  does  not  use 
the  word  speak,  but  think,  inferring  possibly, 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  apeak  little  of  ourselves 
or  not  at  all ;  for  it  is  so  far  from  being  an  un- 
equivocal  proof  of  our  humility  to  talk  even  of 
our  defects,  that  while  we  make  self  the  subject, 
in  whatever  way,  self-love  contrives  to  be  grati- 
fied, and  will  even  be  content  that  our  faults 
should  be  talked  of,  rather  than  that  we  should 
not  be  talked  of  at  all.  Some  are  also  attacked 
with  such  proud  fits  of  humility,  that  while 
they  are  ready  to  accuse  themselves^  of  almost 
every  sin  in  the  lump,  they  yet  take  fire  at  the 
imputation  of  the  slightest  indit/idttal  fault; 
and  instantly  enter  upon  their  own  vindication 
as  warmly  as  if  you,  and  not  themselves,  had 
brought  forward  tne  charge.  The  truth  is,  they 
ventured  to  condemn  themselves,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  you  would  contradict  the  self-accu- 
sation ;  the  last  thing  they  intended  was  that 
you  should  believe  them,  and  they  are  never  so 
much  piqued  and  disappointed  as  when  they  are 
taken  at  their  word. 

Of  the  various  shapes  and  undefined  forms 
into  which  vanity  branches  out  in  conversation, 
there  is  no  end.  Out  of  restless  desire  to  please, 
grows  the  vain  desire  to  astonish :  for  from 
vanity,  as  much  as  from  credulity,  arises  that 
strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  with  which  the 
conversation  of  the  ill-educated  abounds.  Hence 
that  fondness  for  dealing  in  narratives  hardly 
within  the  compass  of  possibility.  Here  vanity 
has  many  shades  of  gratification  ;  those  shades 
will  be  stronger  or  weaker,  whether  the  relater 
chance  to  have  been  an  eye- witness  of  the  won- 
der she  records ;  or  whether  she  claim  only  the 
second-hand  renown  of  its  having  happened  to 
her  friend,  or  the  still  remoter  celebrity  of  its 
having  been  witnessed  only  by  her  friend's 
friend :  but  even  though  that  friend  only  knew 
the  man,  who  remembered  the  woman,  who  con- 
versed with  the  person,  who  actually  beheld  the 
thing  which  is  now  causing  admiration  in  the 
company,  still  self,  though  in  a  fainter  degree, 
is  brought  into  notice,  and  the  relater  contrives 
in  some  circuitous  and  distant  way  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  wonder. 

To  correct  this  propensity,  *to  elevate  and 
surprise,**  it  would  be  well  m  mixed  society  to 
abstain  altogether  from  hazarding  stories,  which 
though  they  may  not  be  absolutely  false,  yet 
lying  without  the  verge  of  probability,  are  apt 
to  impeach  the  credit  of  the  narrator ;  in  whom 
the  very  consciousness  that  she  is  not  believed, 
excites  an  increased  eagerness  to  depart  still 
farther  from  the  soberness  of  truth,  and  induces 
a  habit  of  vehement  asseveration,  which  is  too 
oflen  called  in  to  help  out  a  questionable  pointf 

*  The  Hebearsal. 

t  This  ia  also  a  good  rale  in  eompositioii.  An  event 
though  it  may  actually  have  happened,  yet  if  it  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  probability,  or  contrary  to  the  common 
oouTK  of  nature,  will  seldom  be  cboeen  as  a  aubject  by 
a  writer  of  good  taste ;  for  he  knows  that  a  probable 
Action  will  interest  the  feeling  more  than  an  unlikely 
truth.  Verinmilitude  ia  indeed  the  poet*a  truth,  but  the 
truth  of  the  moraliat  ia  of  a  more  sturdy  growth. 
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Or  if  the  propensity  be  irresistible,  I  would  re- 
coromoDd  to  those  persons  who  are  much  addict- 
ed to  relate  doubtful,  or  improbable,  or  wonder- 
ful circumstances,  to  imitate  the  example  of  the 
two  great  naturalists,  Aristotle  and  Boyle,  who 
not  bding  willing  to  discredit  their  works  with 
incredible  realities  threw  all  their  improbabili- 
ties  into  a  lump,  under  the  general  name  of 
IStrange  Reports,  May  we  not  suspect  that,  in 
some  instances,  the  chapter  of  strange  reports 
would  be  a  bulky  one  7 

There  is  another  shape,  and  a  very  deformed 
shape  it  is,  in  which  loquacious  vanity  shows 
itself:  I  mean  the  betraying  of  confidence. 
Though  the  act  be  treacherous,  yet  the  fault,  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  treachery,  but  vanity. 
It  does  not  so  often  spring  from  the  mischievous 
desire  of  divulging  a  secret,  as  from  the  pride 
of  having  been  trusted  with  it  It  is  the  secret 
inclination  of  mixing  self  with  whatever  is  im- 
portant. The  secret  would  be  of  little  value,  if 
the  revealing  it  did  not  serve  to  intimate  our 
connexion  with  it ;  the  pleasure  of  its  having 
been  deposited  with  us  would  be  nothing,  if 
others  may  not  know  that  it  has  been  so  depo- 
sited. — When  we  continue  to  see  the  variety  of 
perious  evils  which  this  principle  involves,  shall 
we  persist  in  asserting  that  vanity  is  a  slender 
fnischief? 

There  is  one  offence  committed  in  converse- 
tion  of  much  too  serious  a  nature  to  be  over- 
looked,  or  to  be  animadverted  on  without  sorrow 
and  indignation :  I  mean,  the  habitual  thought- 
less profaneness  of  those  who  are  repeatedly  in- 
voking  their  Maker's  name  on  occasions  the 
most  trivial.  It  is  offensive  in  all  its  variety  of 
aspects ; — it  u  verv  pernicious  in  its  effects ; — 
it  is  a  growing  evil ; — those  who  are  most  guilty 
of  it,  are  from  habit  hardly  conscious  when  they 
do  it ;  are  not  aware  of  the  sin  ;  and  for  both 
these  reasons  without  the  admonitions  of  faithful, 
friendship,  are  little  likely  to  discontinue  it  It 
is  utterly  inIsxoi7sabli  ; — it  has  none  of  the  pal- 
liatives of  temptation  which  other  vices  plead, 
and  in  that  respect  stands  distinguished  from  all 
others  both  in  its  nature  and  degree  of  guilt — 
Like  many  other  sins,  however,  it  is  at  once 
cause  and  effect :  it  proceeds  from  want  of  love 
and  reverence  to  the  best  of  Beings,  and  causes 
the  want  of  that  love  both  in  themselves  and 
others.  Yet  with  all  these  aggravations,  there 
is  perhaps,  hardly  any  sin  so  frequently  com- 
mitted, so  sliglitly  censured,  so  seldom  repented 
pi^  and  so  litUe  guarded  against  On  the  score 
of  impropriety  too,  it  is  additionally  offensive,  as 
to  being  utterly  repugnant  to  female  delioacy, 
which  oflen  does  not  see  the  turpitude  of  this 
sin,  while  it  affects  to  be  shocked  at  swearing 
in  a  man.  Now  tliis  species  of  profaneness  is 
not  only  swearing,  but,  perhaps,  in  some  re- 
spects, swearing  of  the  worst  sort ;  as  it  is  a 
direct  breach  of  an  express  command,  and 
offends  against  the  very  Uitsr  of  that  law  which 
says  in  so  many  words,  thou  siialt  not  T4ke 

TRE  NAME  Of  THE    LORD    THY  GoD    IN  VAIN.      It 

offends  against  politeness  and  good  breeding; 
for  thoee  who  commit  it,  little  think  of  the  pain 
they  are  inflicting  on  the  sober  mind,  which  is 
deeply  wounded  when  it  hears  tlie  holy  name  it 
loves  dishonoured ;  and  it  is  as  contrary  to  good 


breeding  to  give  pain,  as  it  is  to  true  piety  to  he 
profane.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  refined  and 
elegant  should  not  reprobate  this  practice  for  its 
coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  much  as  the  pioue 
abhor  it  for  its  sinfulness. 

I  would  endeavour  to  give  some  faint  idea  of 
the  grossness  of  this  offence,  by  an  analogy 
(bh!how  inadequate !)  with  which  the  feeling 
heart,  even  though  not  seasoned  with  religion, 
may  yet  be  touched.  To  such  I  would  earnestly 
say : — Suppose  you  had  some  beloved  fiiend— i 
to  put  the  case  still  more  strongly,  a  depart* 
ed  friend-Hi  revered  parent,  perhaps — whose 
image  never  occurs  without  awaking  in  your 
bosom  sentiments  of  tender  love  and  lively 
gratitude;  how  would  you  feel  if  you  heard  this 
honourable  nsime  bandied  about  with  unfeeling 
familiarity  and  indecent  levity ;  or  at  best,  thrust 
into  every  pause  of  speech  as  a  vulgar  expletive  ? 
Does  not  your  affectionate  heart  recoil  at  the 
thought  7  And  yet  the  hallowed  name  of  your 
truest  Benefactor,  your  heavenly  Father,  your 
best  friend,  to  whom  you  are  indebted  for  all 
you  enjoy  ;  who  gives  you  those  very  friends  in 
whom  you  so  much  delight,  those  very  talents 
with  which  you  dishonour  him,  those  very  or- 
gans of  speech  with  which  you  blaspheme  him, 
is  treated  with  an  irreverence,  a  contempt,  a 
wantonness,  with  which  you  cannot  bear  the 
very  thought  or  mention  of  treating  a  human 
friend.  His  name  is  impiously,  is  unfeelingly, 
is  ungratefully  singled  out  as  the  object  of  de- 
cided irreverence,  of  systematic  contempt,  of 
thoughtless  levity.  His  sacred  name  is  used 
indiscriminately  to  express  anger,  joy,  grief^ 
surprise,  impatience ;  and  what  is  almost  still 
more  unpardonable  than  jlII,  it  is  wantonly  used 
as  a  mere  unmeaning  expletive,  which,  being 
excited  by  no  temptation,  can  have  nothing  to 
extenuate  it;  which,  causing  no  emotion,  can 
have  nothing  to  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  the 
pleasure  of  Die  sin. 

Among  the  deep,  but  less  obvious  mischiefs 
of  conversation,  misrepresentation  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Self-bve  is  continually  at  work,  to 
give  to  all  we  say  a  bias  in  our  own  favour. 
The  counteraction  of  this  fault  should  be  set 
about  in  the  earliest  stages  of  education.  If 
young  persons  have  not  been  discouraged  in  the 
natural,  but  evil,  propensity  to  relate  every  dis- 
pute  they  have  had  with  others  to  their  own  ad- 
vantage ;  if  they  have  not  been  trained  to  tlie 
bounden  duty  of  doing  justice  even  to  those  with 
whom  they  are  at  variance ;  if  they  have  not 
been  led  to  aim  at  a  complete  impartiality  in 
their  little  narratives,  and  instructed  never  to 
take  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  other  party, 
in  order  to  make  the  story  lean  to  their  own 
side  more  than  the  truth  will  admit :  how  shall 
we  in  advanced  life  look  for  correct  habits,  for 
unprejudiced  representations,  for  fidelity,  accu* 
racy,  and  unbiassed  justice  7 

Yet,  how  oflen  in  society,  otherwise  respect* 
able,  are  we  pained  with  narrations  in  which 
prejudice  warps,  and  self-love  binds  i  How  oflen 
do  we  see,  that  withholding  part  of  a  truth  an- 
svrers  the  worst  ends  of  a  &lsehood  !  How  oflen 
regret  the  unfair  turn  given  to  a  cause,  by 
placing  a  sentiment  in  one  point  of  view,  whica 
the  speaker  had  qsed  in  i^nother !  the  letter  of 
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truth  preferred  where  ite  epirit  is  Tiolatad !  a 
•apentiUoas  exactaeM  ■crapuloosly  maintained 
in  the  under  parts  of  a  detail,  in  order  to  impress 
such  an  idea  of  integrity  as  sbali  gain  credit  for 
the  fni8repre»eiUery  while  he  is  designedly  mis- 
taking the  leading  principle.  How  may  we  ob- 
serve a  new  character  given  to  a  fact  by  a  differ- 
ent look,  tone,  or  emphasis,  which  alters  it  as 
much  as  words  could  have  done !  the  &lse  im- 

{>re8sion  of  a  sermon  conveyed,  when  we  do  not 
ike  the  preacher,  or  when  through  him  we  wish 
to  make  religion  itself  ridiculous  !  the  care  to 
avoid  literal  untruths,  while  the  mischief  is  bet- 
ter effected  by  the  unfair  quotation  of  a  passage- 
divested  of  its  context ;  the  bringing  together 
detached  portions  of  a  subject,  and  making  those 
parts  ludicrous,  when  connected,  which  were 
serious  in  their  dbtinct  position !  the  insidious 
use  made  of  a  sentiment  bv  representing  it  as 
the  opinion  of  him  who  had  only  brought  it  fbr- 
waro  in  order  to  expose  it !  the  relating  opinions 
which  had  merely  been  put  hypothetiodly,  as  if 
they  were  the  avowed  principles  of  him  we  would 
discredit !  that  subtle  falsehood  which  is  so  made 
to  incorporate  with  a  certain  quantity  of  truth, 
that  the  most  skilful  moral  chemists  cannot  ana- 
lyse or  separate  them  !  for  a  good  miarepresenter 
knows  that  a  successful  lie  must  have  a  certain 
infusion  of  truth,  or  it  will  not  go  down-  And 
this  amalgamation  is  the  test  of  his  skill ;  as  too 
much  truth  would  defeat  the  end  of  his  mischief; 
and  too  liUle  would  destroy  the  belief  of  the 
hearer.  All  that  indefinable  ambiguitv  and 
equivocation  ;  all  that  prudent  deceit,  which  is 
rather  implied  than  expressed ;  those  more  deli- 
cate  artifices  of  the  school  of  Loyola  and  of 
Chesterfield,  which  allow  us  when  we  dare  not 
deny  a  truth,  yet  so  to  disguise  and  discolour  it, 
that  the  truth  we  relate  shall  not  resemble  the 
truth  we  heard  !  These  and  all  the  thousand 
shades  of  simulation  and  dissimulation  will  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  the  conversation  of 
vigilant  Christians. 

Again,  it  k  sunprising  to  mark  the  common 
deviations  from  strict  veracity  which  spring,  not 
from  enmity  to  truth,  not  from  intentional  de- 
ceit, not  from  malevolence  or  envy,  not  from  the 
least  design  to  injure ;  but  from  mere  levity,  ha- 
bitual  inattention,  and  a  current  notion  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  be  correct  in  small  tbinffs. 
But  here  the  doctrine  of  habits  comes  in  with 
great  force,  and  in  that  view  iio  error  is  small. 
The  cure  of  this  disease  in  its  more  inveterate 
stages  being  next  to  impossible,  its  prevention 
ought  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  educa- 
tion.* 

Some  women  indulge  themselves  in  sharp 
raillery,  unfeeling  wit,  and  cutting  sarcasms, 
from  the  consciousness,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
they  are  secure  from  the  danger  of  being  called 
to  account ;  this  license  of  speech  being  encou- 
raged by  the  very  circumstance  which  ought  to 
suppress  it  To  bo  severe,  because  they  can  be 
so  with  impunity,  is  a  most  ungenerous  reason. 
It  is  taking  a  base  and  dishonourable  advantage 
of  their  sex,  the  weakness  of  which,  instead  of 
tempting  them  to  commit  offences  because  they 
can  commit  them  with  safety,  ought  rather  to 
make  them  more  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid 

*  See  the  ctiapter  o«  U}0  ase  of  definitions. 
Vol.  T.  •  - 


I  indiseretions  for  which  no  reparatioB  oan  he  de- 
manded. What  can  be  said  for  those  who  care- 
lessly involve  the  injured  party  in  oonsequeneee 
from  which  they  know  themselves  exempted, 
aAd  whose  very  sense  of  their  own  security 
leads  them  to  be  indifferent  to  the  security  of 
others ! 

The  grievous  fault  of  gross  and  obvious  detrac- 
tion which  infects  conversation,  has  been  eo 
heavily  and  so  justly  condemned  by  divines  and 
moralists,  that  the  subject,  copious  as  it  is,  is 
exhausted.  But  there  is  an  error  of  an  opposite 
complexion,  which  we  have  before  noticed,  and 
against  which  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  times 
requires  that  young  ladies  of  a  better  cast  should 
be  guarded.  From  the  narrowness  of  their  own 
sphere  of  observation,  they  are  sometimes  ad- 
dicted to  accuse  of  uncharitableness,  that  di»> 
tinguishing  judgment  which,  resulting  firom  a 
sound  penetration  and  a  zeal  for  truth,  fbrbida 
persons  of  a  very  correct  principle  to  be  indie- 
crimioately  prodigal  of  commendation  without 
Inquiry  and  without  distinction.  There  is  an 
a^ctation  of  candour,  which  is  almost  as  mis- 
chievous as  calumny  itself;  nay,  if  it  be  less  in- 
jurious in  its  individual  application,  it  is  per- 
haps, more  alarming  in  its  general  principle,  as 
it  lays  waste  the  strong  fences  which  separate 
good  from  evil.  They  know,  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple (though  they  sometimes  calumniate)  that 
calumny  is  wrong  ;  but  they  have  not  been  told 
that  flattery  is  wrong  also;  and  youth,  being  apt 
to  fancy  that  the  direct  contrary  to  wrong  must 
necessarily  be  riglit,  are  apt  to  be  driven  into 
violent  extremes.  The  dread  of  being  only  sus- 
pected  of  one  fault,  makes  them  actually  guilty 
of  the  opposite ;  and  to  avoid  the  charge  of  harsh- 
ness or  of  envy,  they  plunge  into  insincerity  and 
falsehood.  In  this  they  are  actuated  either  by 
an  unsound  judgment  which  does  not  see  what 
is  right,  or  an  unsound  principle  which  prefers 
what  is  wrong.  Some  also  commend  to  conceal 
envy ;  and  others  are  .compassionate  to  indulge 
superiority. 

In  this  age  of  high-minded  independence  when 
our  youth  are  apt  to  set  up  for  themselves,  and 
every  man  is  too  much  disposed  to  be  his  own 
legislator  without  looking  to  the  established  law 
of  the  land  as  his  standard  ;  and  to  set  up  for 
his  own  divine,  without  looking  to  the  revealed 
will  of  God  as  his  rule — by  a  candour  equally 
vicious  with  our  vanity,  we  are  also  complai- 
santly  led  to  give  the  latitude  we  take :  and  it  is 
become  too  frequent  a  practice  in  our  tolerating 
young  ladies,  when  speaking  ,of  their  more 
erring  and  misled  acquaintance,  to  offer  fer  them 
this  flimsy  vindication,  *that  what  they  do  is 
right  if  it  appear  right  to  them :' — '  if  they  see 
the  thing  in  that  light,  and  act  up  to  it  with  sin- 
cerity, tney  cannot  be  materially  wrong.*  But 
the  standard  of  truth,  justice,  and  religion,  must 
neither  be  elevated  nor  depressed,  in  order  to 
accommodate  it  to  actual  circumstances;  it  must 
never  be  lowered  to  palliate  error,  to  justify  folly, 
or  to  vindicate  vice.  Good  natured  young  peo- 
pie  oflen  speak  favourably  of  unworthy,  or  extra 
vagantly  of  common  characters,  from  one  of 
these  motives ;  either  their  own  views  of  excel- 
lence are  low,  or  they  speak  respectfully  of  the 
undeserving,  to  porchNje  fer  theTOMtl*^  the  re 
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puUtion  of  tenderneM  and  feneroiitv ;  or  thej 
lavish  unsparingf  praiso  on  almost  all  alike,  in 
the  luarious  hope  of  buying*  back  universal  com- 
mendation in  return;  or  in  those  captivating 
characters  in  which  the  simple  and  masculine 
language  of  truth  is  sacrificed  to  the  jargon  of 
affected  softness ;  and  in  which  smooth  and  pli- 
ant manners  are  substituted  for  intrinsic  worth, 
the  inexperienced  are  too  apt  to  $uppo9e  virtues, 
and  \o  forgive  vices.  But  they  should  carefully 
g^uard  against  the  error  of  making  manner  the 
criterion  of  merit,  and  of  giving  unlimited  ere* 
dit  to  strangers  for  possessing  every  perfection, 
only  because  they  bring  into  company  the  en- 
gagring  exterior  of  urbanity  and  alluring  gentle- 
ness. They  should  also  remember  that  it  is  an 
-easy,  but  not  an  honest  way  of  obtaining  the 
praise  of  candour,  to  got  into  the  soft  and  popu- 
lar habit  of  saying  of  all  their  acquaintance, 
when  speaking  of  them,  that  they  are  so  good  I 
True  Christian  candour  conceals  faults,  but  it 
does  not  invent  virtues.  It  tenderly  forbears  to 
expose  the  evil  which  may  belong  to  a  charac 
ier,  but  it  dares  not  ascribe  to  it  the  good  which 
does  not  exist.  To  correct  this  propensity  to 
false  judgment  and  insincerity,  it  would  be  well 
to  bear  in  mind,  that  while  every  good  action, 
come  from  what  source  itVnay,  and  every  good 
quality,  be  it  found  in  whomsoever  it  will,  de- 
serves  its  fair  proportion  of  distinct  and  willing 
commendation ;  vet  no  character  is  good,  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  which  is  not  reuoioub. 

In  fine — to  recapitulate  what  has  been  said, 
with  some  additional  hints  : — Study  to  promote 
both  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  in  con- 
versation ;  labour  to  bring  into  it  a  disposition 
to  bear  with  others,  and  to  be  watchful  over 

Jrourself ;  keep  out  of  sight  any  prominent  ta- 
ent  of  your  own,  which,  if  indulged,  might  dis- 
courage or  oppress  the  feeble  minded ;  and  try 
to  bring  their  modest  virtues  into  notice.  If 
you  know  any  one  present  to  possess- any  parti- 
cular weakness  or  infirmity,  never  exercise  your 
wit  by  maliciously  inventing  occasions  which 
may  lead  her  to  expose  or  betray  it ;  but  give  as 
fkvourable  a  turn  as  you  can  to  the  fbllies  which 
appear,  and  kindly  help  her  to  keep  the  rest  out 
of  sight  Never  gratify  your  own  humour,  by 
hazarding  what  you  suspect  may  wound  any 
one  present  in  their  persons,  connexions,  pro- 
fessions in  life,  or  religious  opinions ;  and  do  not 
forget  to  examine  whether  the  Jaugh  your  wit 
has  raised  be  never  bought  at  this  expense. 
Give  credit  to  those  who,  without  your  kindness, 
will  get  none  ;'do  not  talk  at  any  one  whom  you 
dare  not  talk  (o,  unless  from  motives  in  which 
the  golden  rule  will  bear  you  out.  Seek  neither 
to  shine  nor  to  triumph ;  and  if  you  seek  to 
please,  take  care  that  it  be  in  order  to  convert 
the  influence  you  may  gain  by  pleasing  to  the 
good  of  others.  Cultivate  true  politeness,  for  it 
grows  out  of  true  principle,  and  is  consistent 
with  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  but  avoid  those  feign- 
ed attentions  which  are  not  stimulated  by  good 
will,  and  those  stated  professions  of  fondness 
which  are  not  dictated  by  esteem.  Kemeinber 
that  the  pleasure  of  beinf  thought  amiable  by 
strangers  may  be  too  dearly  purchased,  if  it  be 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  simplici- 
ty I  remember  that  simplicity  is  the  first  charm 


in  manner  as  truth  is  in  mind ;  and  could  trdth 
make  herself  visible,  she  would  appear  invested 
in  simplicity. 

Remember  also  that  true  Christian  good  na- 
ture  is  the  soul,  of  which  politeness  is  only  the 
garb.  It  is  not  that  artificial  quality  which  is 
taken  up  by  many  when  they  go  into  society,  in 
order  to  charm  those  whom  it  is  not  their  par- 
ticular  business  to  please ;  and  is  laid  down  when 
they  return  home  to  those  to  whom  to  appear 
amiable  is  a  real  duty.  It  is  not  that  fascinating 
but  deceitful  softness,  which,  after  having  acted 
over  a  hundred  scenes  of  the  most  lively  sympa- 
thy and  tender  interest  with  every  slight  ac- 
quaintance ;  after  having  exhausted  every  phrase 
of  feeling,  for  the  trivial  sicknesses  or  petty  sor- 
rows of  multitudes  who  are  scarcely  known, 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  a  grain  of  real  feeling 
or  genuine  sympathy  be  reserved  for  the  dearest 
connexions ;  and  which  dismisses  a  woman  to 
her  immediate  friends  with  little  affection,  and 
to  her  own  family  with  little  attachment 

True  good-nature,  that  which  alone  deserves 
the  name,  is  not  a  holyday  ornament,  but  an 
everyday  habit  It  does  not  consist  in  servile 
complaisance,  or  dishonest  flattery,  or  aftected 
sympsthy,  or  unqualified  assent,  or  unwarranta- 
ble compliance,  or  eternal  smiles.  Before  it  can 
be  allowed  to  rank  with  tlie  virtues,  it  must  be 
wrought  up  from  a  humour  into  a  principle, 
from  an  occasional  disposition  into  a  habit  It 
must  be  the  result  of  an  equal  aud  well-governed 
mind,  not  the  start  of  casual  gayety,  the  trick 
of  designing  vanity,  or  the  whim  of  capricious 
fondness.  It  is  compounded  of  kindness,  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  self-denial ;  *  it  seck- 
eth  not  its  own,'  but  is  capable  of  making  con- 
tinual sacrifices  of  its  own  tastes,  humours,  and 
self-love ;  yet  knows  that  among  the  sacrifices 
it  makes,  it  must  never  include  its  integrity. 
Politeness  on  the  one  hand,  and  insensibility  on 
the  other,  assume  its  name,  and  wear  its  ho- 
nours ;  but  they  assume  the  honours  of  a  tri* 
umph,  without  the  merit  of  a  victory ;  for  po- 
liteness subdues  nothing,  and  insensibility  has 
nothing  to  subdue.  Good-nature  of  the  true  cast, 
and  under  the  foregoing  regulations,  is  above 
all  price  in  the  common  intercourse  of  domestic 
society ;  for  an  ordinary  quality,  which  is  con- 
stantly brought  into  action  by  the  perpetually 
recurring  through  minute  events  of  daily  life,  is 
of  higher  value  than  more  brilliant  qualities 
which  are  less  frequently  called  into  use ;  as 
small  pieces  of  ordinary  current  coin  are  of 
more  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  world 
than  the  medals  of  the  antiquary.  And,  indeed, 
Christianity  has  given  that  new  turn  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  the  virtues^that  perhaps  it  is  the 
best  test  of  the  excellence  of  many  that  they 
have  little  brilliancy  in  them. — ^The  Christian 
religion  has  degraded  some  splendid  qualities 
from  the  rank  they  hold,  and  elevated  thoee 
which  were  obscure  into  distinction. 


CHAP.  XVI. 
On  the  danger  of  an  ilLdirecttd  SennlnlUy, 
Ik  considering  the  human  mind  with  a  view 
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to  its  improveiiMnt,  it  it  prudent  to  eodeavour 
to  ditcoTor  the  natural  bent  of  the  individual 
character  :  and  having^  found  it,  to  direct  your 
force  a^ainat  that  side  on  which  tlie  warp  lies, 
that  you  may  lessen  by  counteraction  the  defect 
which  you  might  be  promoting^,  by  applying 
your  aid  in  a  contrary  direction.  But  the  mis- 
fortune is,  people  who  mean  better  than  they 
judge  are  apt  to  take  up  a  set  of  general  rules, 
good  perhaps  in  themaelyes,  and  originally 
gleaned  from  experience  and  observation  on  the 
nature  of  human  things,  but  not  applicable  in 
all  cases.  These  rules  they  keep  by  them  as 
nostrums  of  universal  efficacy,  which  they' 
Cherefbre  often  bring  out  for  use  in  cases  to 
which  they  do  not  apply.  For  to  make  any  re< 
piedy  effectual,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the 
medicine,  you  must  study  the  constitution  also ; 
if  there  be  not  a  congruity  between  the  two, 
^ou  may  be  injuring  one  patient  by  the  means 
which  are  requisite  to  raise  and  restore  another. 

In  forming  the  fomale  character  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  those  on  whom  the  task  devolves 
should  possess  so  much  penetration  as  accu- 
rately  to  discern  the  degree  of  sensibility,  and 
■o  much  judgment  as  to  accommodate  the  treat- 
jneqt  to  the  individual  character.  By  constantly 
stimulating  and  extolling  feelings  naturally 
quick,  those  feelings  will  he  rendered  too  acute 
and  irritable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  calm  and 
equable  temper  will  become  obtuse  by  the  total 
want  of  excitement ;  the  former  treatment  con- 
verts the  feelings  into  a  source  of  error,  agita- 
tion, and  calamity ;  the  latter  starves  their  na- 
tive energy,  deadens  the  affections  and  produces 
a  cold,  dull,  selfish  spirit ;  for  the  human  mind 
is  an  instrument  which  will  lose  its  sweetness 
if  strained  too  high,  and  will  be  deprived  of  its 
tone  and  strength  if  Aot  sufficiently  raised. 

It  is  cruel  to  chill  the  precious  sensibility  of 
an  ingenuous  soul,  by  treating  with  supercilious 
coldness  i^nd  unfe^Iin^  ridicule  every  indication 
pf  a  warm,  tender,  disinterested,  and  enthusi- 
astic spirit,  as  if  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  a  de- 
ficiency in  understanding  or  in  prudence.  How 
many  are  apt  to  intimate,  with  a  smile  of  min- 
gled pity  and  contempt,  in  considering  such  a 
character,  that  when  she  knows  the  world,  that 
is,  in  other  words,  when  she  shall  be  grown  cun- 
ning, selfish,  and  suspicious,  she  will  be  ashamed 
of  her  present  glow  of  honest  warmth,  and  of 
her  lovely  susceptibility  of  heart.  May  she 
liever  know  the  world,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
must  be  acquired  at  such  an  expense  !  But  to 
sensible  hearts,  every  indication  of  genuine  feel- 
ing will  be  dear,  for  they  well  know  that  it  is 
this  temper  which,  by  the  guidance  of  the  Di- 
vine Spirit,  may  make  her  one  day  become 
more  enamoured  of  the  beauW  of  holiness ; 
which,  with  the  co-operation  of*^ principle,  and 
under  its  direction  will  render  her  the  lively 
agent  of  Providence  in  diminishing  the  misery 
that  is  in  the  world ;  into  which  misery  this 
temper  will  give  her  a  quicker  intuition  than 
colder  characters  possess.  It  is  this  temper 
which,  when  it  is  touched  and  purified  by  a 
^  live  coal  from  the  altar,**'  will  give  her  a  keener 
|Mte  for  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  a  quicker 
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seal  in  discharging  its  duties.  Bat  let  it  be  r»> 
membered  likewise,  that  as  there  is  no  quality  in 
the  female  character  which  more  raises  its  tone, 
so  there  is  none  which  will  be  so  likely  to  en- 
danger the  peace,  and  to  expose  the  virtue  of 
the  possessor  ;  none  which  requires  to  have  its 
luxuriances  more  carefutiy  watched,  and  its 
wild  shoots  more  closely  lopped. 

For  young  women  of  affections  naturally 
warm  but  not  oarefully  disciplined,  are  in  dan- 
ger of  incurring  an  unnatural  irritability  ;  and 
while  their  happiness  falls  a  victim  to  the  ex- 
cess of  uncontrolled  feelings,  they  are  liable  at 
the  same  time  to  indulge  a  vanity  of  all  others 
the  most  preposterous,  that  of  being  vain  of 
their  very  defect  They  have  heard  sensibility 
highly  commended,  without  having  heard  any 
thing  of  those  bounds  and  fonces  which  were 
intended  to  confine  it,  and  without  having  been 
imbued  with  that  principle  which  would  have 
given  it  a  beneficial  direction.  Conscious  that 
they  possess  the  quality  itself  in  the  extreme, 
and  not  aware  that  they  want  all  that  makes 
that  quality  safe  and  delightful,  the^  plunge 
headlong  into  those  sins  and  miseries  from 
which  they  conceitedly  and  ignorantly  imagine, 
that  not  principle,  but  coldness,  has  preserved 
the  more  sober-minded  and  well-instructed  of 
their  sex. 

As  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  design 
to  expatiate  on  those  criminal  excesses  which 
are  some  of  the  sad  effects  of  ungoverned  pas- 
sion, it  is  only  intended  here  to  nazard  a  fow 
remarks  on  those  lighter  eonsequences  of  it 
which  consist  in  the  loss  of  comfort  withont  ruin 
of  character,  and  occasion  the  privation  of  much 
of  tho  happiness  of  life  without  involving  any 
very  censurable  degree  of  guilt  or  discredit  It 
may,  however,  be  incidentally  remarked,  and 
let  it  be  oarefully  remembered,  that  if  no  women 
have  risen  so  high  in  the  scale  of  moral  excel- 
lence as  those  whose  natural  warmth  has  been 
conscientiously  governed  by  its  true  guide,  and 
directed  to  its  true  end  ;  so  none  have  furnished 
such  deplorable  instances  of  extreme  depravity 
as  those  who,  through  the  ignorance  or  the  de- 
reliction of  principle,  have  bKsen  abandoned  by 
the  excess  of  this  very  temper  to  the  violence  of 
ungoverned  passions  and  uncontrolled  inclina- 
tions. Perhaps,  if  we  were  to  inquire  into  the 
remote  cause  of  some  of  the  blackest  crimes 
which  stain  the  annals  of  mankind,  profligacy, 
murder,  and  especially  suicide,  we  might  trace 
them  back  to  this  original  principle,  an  ungo- 
verned sensibility. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fine  theories  in  prose 
and  verse  to  which  this  topic  has  given  birth,  it 
will  be  found  that  very  exquisite  sensibility  con- 
tributes so  little  to  happiness^  and  may  yet  be 
made  to  contribute  so  much  to  use/uZncss,  that 
it  may  perhaps  be  generally  considered  as  be^ 
stowed  for  an  exercise  to  the  possessor's  own 
virtue,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  keen  instru- 
ment with  which  he  may  better  work  for  the 
good  of  others. 

Women  of  this  cast  of  mind  are  less  careful 
to  avoid  the  charge  of  unbounded  extremes,  than 
to  escape  at  all  events  tlie  imputation  of  insen- 
sibility. They  are  Hlt)e  alarmed  at  the  danger 
of  exceeding^  though  terrified  at  the  suspicipq 
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€f  coming  short,  of  what  they  take  to  be  the  ex- 
treme  point  of  feeling.  They  will  even  resolve 
to  prove  the  warmth  of  their  sensibility,  though 
at  Uie  expense  of  their  judgment,  and  some- 
times also  of  their  justice.  Even  when  they 
earnestly  desire  to  he  and  to  do  good,  they  are 
apt  to  employ  the  wrong  instrument  to  accom- 
plish the  right  end.  They  employ  the  passions 
lo  do  the  work  of  the  judgment ;  forgetting,  or 
not  knowing,  that  the  passions  were  not  given 
us  to  be  used  in  the  search  and  discovery  of 
truth,  which  is  the  office  of  a  cooler  and  more 
discriminatinjjr  faculty;  but  to  animate  us  to 
warmer  zeal  in  the  pursuit  and  practice  of  truth, 
when  the  judgment  shall  have  pointed  out  what 
M  truth. 

Through  this  natural  warmth,  which  thev 
have  been  justly  told  is  so  pleasing,  but  which 
perhaps,  they  have  not  been  told  will  be  conti- 
nually exposing  them  to  peril  and  to  suffering, 
their  joys  and  sorrows  are  excessive.  Of  this 
extreme  irritability,  as  was  before  remarked, 
the  ill-educated.  learn  to  boast  as  if  it  were  a  de- 
cided indication  of  superiority  of  soul,  instead 
of  labouring  to  restrain  it  as  the  excess  of  a  tem- 
per  which  ceases  to  be  amiaUe  when  it  is  no 
longer  under  the  control  of  the  governing  facul- 
ty. It  is  misfortune  enough  to  be  born  more 
liable  to  sufTor  and  to  sin,  from  this  conformation 
of  mind,  it  is  too  much  to  nourish  the  evil  by 
unrestrained  indulgence;  it  is  still  worse  to  be 
proud  of  so  misleading  a  quality. 

Flippancy,  impetuosity,  resentment,  and  vio- 
lence of  spirit,  grow  out  of  this  disposition,  which 
will  be  rather  promoted  than  corrected,  by  the 
system  of  education;^  on  which  we  have  been 
animadverting;  in  which  system  emotions  are 
too  early  and  too  much  excited,  and  tastes  and 
feelings  are  considered  as  too  exclusively  mak- 
ing  up  the  whole  of  the  female  chv^cter ;  in 
which  the  judgment  is  little  exercised,  the  rea- 
soning powers  are  seldom  brought  into  action, 
and  self-knowledge  and  self-denial  scarcely  in- 
cluded. 

The  propensity  of  mind  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, if  unchecked,  lays  its  possessors  open  to 
unjust  prepossessions,  and  exposes  them  to  dl 
the  danger  of  unfounded  attachments.  In  early 
youth,  not  only  love  at  first  sight,  but  also  friend- 
ship of  the  same  instantaneous  growth,  springs 
up  from  an  ill-directed  sensibility,  and  in  aAer- 
life,  women  under  the  powerful  influence  of  this 
temper,  conscious  that  they  have  much  to  be 
borne  with,  are  too  readilv  inclined  to  select  for 
their  confidential  connexions,  flexible  and  flat- 
tering companions,  who  will  indulge  and  per- 
haps admire  her  faults,  rather  than  firm  and  ho- 
nest friends,  who  will  reprove  and  would  assist 
in  curing  them.  We  may  adopt  it  as  a  general 
maxim,  that  an  obliging,  weak,  yielding,  com- 
plaisant friend,  full  of  small  attentions,  with  lit- 
tie  religion,  little  judgment,  and  much  natural 
acquiescence  and  civility,  is  a  most  dangerous, 
though  generally  a  too  much  desired  confidante  : 
she  soothes  the  indolence,  and  gratifies  the  va- 
nity of  her  friend,  by  reconciling  her  to  her 


ing  nor  the  virtues  of  that  friend  in  exercise ; 
but  withholds  from  her  every  useful  truth,  which 
py  opening  her  eyes  might  give  her  palh.  These 


obsequious  qualities  are  the  *  soft  green,'*  on 
which  the  soul  loves  to  repose  itseltT — But  it  is 
not  a  refreshing  or  a  wholesome  repose  ;  we 
shoulfi  not  select,  for  the  sake  of  present  ease,  a 
soothing  flatterer,  who  will  lull  us  into  a  pleas- 
ing oblivion  of  our  failings,  but  a  friend  who, 
vsluing  our  soul's  health  above  our  immediate 
comfort,  will  rouse  us  from  torpid  indulgence, 
to  animation,  vigilance,  and  virtue. 

An  ill-directed  sensibility  also  leads  a  woman 
to  be  injudicious  and  eccentric  in  her  eharitiet ; 
she  will  be  in  danger  of  proportioning  her  bounty 
to  the  immediate  effect  which  the  distressed  ob- 
ject produces  on  her  senses ;  and  will  therefore 
be  more  liberal  to  a  small  distress  presenting 
itself  to  her  own  eyes,  than  to  the  more  pressing 
wants  and  better  claims  of  those  miseries  of 
which  she  only  hears  the  relation.  There  is  a 
sort  of  stage  effect  which  some  people  require 
for  their  charities;  and  such  a  character  as  we 
are  considering,  will  be  apt  also  to  desire,  that 
the  object  of  her  compassion  shall  have  Bome« 
thing  interesting  and  amiable  in  it,  such  as 
shall  furnish  pleasing  images  and  lively  pic- 
tures to  her  imagination,  that  in  her  charities 
as  well  as  in  ^v%tj  thing  else,  and  engaging 
subjects  for  description  ;  forgetting  she  is  to  be 
a  *  follower  of  Him  who  pleased  not  himself:' 
forgetting  that  the  most  coarse  and  disgusting 
object  may  be  as  'much  the  representative  of 
Him,  yrho  said,  *  Inasmuch  as  ye  do  it  to  one 
of  the  least  of  these  ye  do  it  unto  me,*  as  the 
most  interesting.  Nay,  the  more  uninviting 
and  repulsive  cases  may  be  better  tests  of  the 
principle  on  which  we  relieve,  than  those  which 
abound  in  pathos  and  interest,  as  we  can  have 
less  suspicion  of  our  motive  in  the  latter  case 
than  in  the  former.  But  while  we  ought  to  ne- 
glect neither  of  these  supposed  cases,  yet  the 
less  ouF  feelings  are  caught  by  pleasing  circum- 
stances, the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  our  in- 
dulging self-codiplacency,  and  the  more  likely 
shall  we  be  to  do  what  we  do  for  the  sake  of 
Him  who  has  taught  us,  that  no  deeds  but  what 
are  performed  on  that  principle  *  shall  be  recom- 
pensed at  the  resurrection  of  the  just* 

But  through  the  want  of  that  governing  prin- 
ciple which  should  direct  her  sensibility,  a  ten- 
der-hearted woman,  whose  hand,  if  she  be  actu- 
ally surrounded  with  scenes  and  circumstances 
to  call  it  into  action,  is 

Open  as  day  to  melting  charity ; 


nevertheless  may  utterly  fail  in  the  great  and 
comprehensive  duty  of  Christian  love,  for  she 
has  feelings  which  are  acted  upon  solely  by  lo- 
cal circumstances  and  present  events.  Only  ra. 
move  her  into  another  scene,  distant  from  the 
wants  she  has  been  relieving ;  place  her  in  tlie 
lap  of  indulgence,  so  ent/encbed  with  case  and 
pleasure,  so  immersed  in  the  spfUiess  of  lifb^ 
that  distress  no  longer  finds  any  access  to  her 
presence,  but  through  the  faint  and  dull  medium 
of  a  distant  representation  ;  remove  her  from  the 
sight  and  sound  of  that  misery,  which,  when 
present,  so  tenderly  affected  her — she  now  for- 


faults,  while  she  neither  keeps  the  understancf-  'gets  that  misery  exists  ;  as  she  hears  but  little. 


and  sees  nothing  of  want  and  sorrow,  she  if 
*  Burke's  *  SabUoie  and  BeautifUl.* 
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ready  to  fancy  that  the  world  is  ^wn  happier  i 
than  it  was :  m  the  meantime,  with  a  quiet  oon. ' 
•cience  and  a  thooehUess  vanity,  she  has  been 
lavishing  on  superfluities  that  money,  which  she 
would  cheerfully  have  given  to  a  charitable  case, 
had  she  not  forgotten  &at  any  such  were  in  ex- 
istence, because  pleasure  had  blocked  op  the 
avenues  through  which  misery  used  to  find  its 
way  to  her  heart ;  and  now,  when  again  such  a 
case  enforces  itself  into  her  presence,  she  la- 
ments with  real  sincerity  that  the  money  is  gone 
which  should  have  relieved  it 

In  the  mean  time,  perhaps,  other  women  of 
less  natural  sympathy,  but  whose  sympathies 
are  under  better  regulation,  or  who  act  from  a 
principle  which  requires  little  stimulus,  have, 
by  an  habitual  course  of  self-denial,  by  a  con- 
stant determination  to  refuse  themselves  un- 
necessary indulgences,  and  by  guarding  against 
that  dissolving  plkasurk  which  melts  down  the 
firmest  virtue  that  allows  itself  to  bask  in  its 
beams,  have  been  quietly  furnishing  a  regular 
provision  for  miseries,  which  their  knowledge 
of  the  state  of  the  world  teaches  them  are  every 
where  to  be  found,  and  which  their  obedience 
to  the  wiU  of  God  tells  them  it  is  their  duty  both 
to  find  out  and  relieve ;  a  general  expectation  of 
bein?  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  acts  of  charity, 
will  lead  the  conscientiously  charitable  always 
to  be  prepared. 

On  such  a  mind  as  we  have  been  describing. 
Novelty  also  will  operate  with  peculiar  force,  and 
in  nothing  more  than  in  the  article  of  charity. 
Old  established  institutions,  whose  continued  ex- 
istence must  depend  on  the  continued  bounty  of 
that  affluence  to  which  tbey  owed  their  origin, 
will  be  sometimes  neglected,  as  presenting  no 
variety  to  the  imagination,  as  having  by  their 
uniformity  ceased  to  be  interesting;  thei«  is 
now  a  total  failure  of  those  springs  of  more  sen- 
sitive feeling  which  set  the  charity  a>going,  and 
those  sudden  emotions  of  tenderness  and  gusts 
of  pity,  which  once  were  felt,  must  now  be  ex- 
cited by  newer  forms  of  distress.  As  age  comes 
on,  that  charity  which  has  been  the  effect  of 
mere  feeling,  grows  cold  and  rigid :  this  hard- 
ness is  also  increased  by  the  frequent  disap- 
pointments charity  has  experienced  in  its  too 
high  expectations  of  the  gratitude  and  subse- 
quent merit  of  those  it  has  relieved ;  and  by 
withdrawing  its  bounty,  because  some  of  its  ob- 
jects have  l^n  undeserving,  it  gives  clear  proof 
that  what  it  bestowed  was  for  its  own  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  now  finding  that  self-complacency  at 
an  end,  it  bestows  no  longer.  Probably  too  the 
cause  of  so  much  disappointment  may  have 
been,  that  ill  choice  of  the  objects  to  which  feel- 
ing, rather  than  a  discriminating  judgment,  has 
led.  The  summer  showers  of  mere  sensibility 
soon  dry  up,  while  the  living  spring  of  Christian 
charity  flows  alike  in  all  seasons. 

The  impatience,  levity,*  and  fickleness,  of 
which  women  have  been  somewhat  too  gene- 
rally accused,  are  perhaps  in  no  small  degree 
aggravated  by  the  littleness  and  frivolousness 
of  female  pursuits.  The  sort  6f  education  they 
commonly  receive,  teaches  girls  to  set  a  great 
price  on  small  things. — Besides  this,  they  do  not 
always  learn  to  keep  a  very  correct  scale  of  de- 
graes  for  rating  the  value  of  the  objects  of  their 


admiration  and  attachment ;  but  by  a  kind  of 
unconscious  idolatry,  they  rather  make  a  merit 
of  loving  supremely  things  and  persons  which 
ought  to  be  loved  with  moderation  and  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree  the  one  to  the  other.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  consider  moderation  as  so  neces- 
sarily indicating  a  cold  heart,  and  narrow  soul, 
and  they  look  upon  a  state  of  indifference  with 
so  much  horror,  that  either  to  lovp  or  hate  with 
energy  is  supposed  by  them  to  proceed  from  a 
higher  state  of  mind  than  is  possessed  by  more 
steady  and  equable  characters.  Whereas  it  is 
in  fact  the  criterion  of  a  warm  but  well-directed 
sensibility,  that  while  it  is  capable  of  loving  with 
energy,  it  must  be  enabled,  by  the  judgment 
which  governs  it,  to  suit  and  adjust  its  degree  of 
interest  to  the  nature  and  excellence  of  the  ob- 
ject about  which  it  is  interested  ;  for  unreason- 
able prepossession,  disproportionate  attachment* 
and  capricious  or  precarious  fondness,  is  not 
sensibility. 

Excessive  but  unintentional  ^aftery  is  another 
fault  into  which  a  strong  sensibility  is  in  danger 
of  leading  its  possessor.  A  tender  heart  and  a 
warm  imagination  conspire  to  throw  a  sort 
of  radiance  round  the  object  of  their  love,  til) 
they  are  dazzled  by  a  brightness  of  their  own 
creating.  The  worldly  and  -fashionable  borrow 
the  warm  language  of  sensibility  without  having 
the  really  warm  feeling ;  and  young  ladies  get 
such  a  habit  of  saying,  and  especially  of  writing 
such  over-obliging  and  flattering  things  to  each 
other,  that  this  mutual  politeness,  aided  by  the 
self-love  so  natural  to  us  all,  and  by  an  unwilling, 
ness  to  search  into  our  own  hearts,  keeps  up  the 
illusion,  and  we  acquire  a  habit  of  taking  our 
character  from  the  good  we  hear  of  ourselves, 
which  others  assume,  but  do  not  very  well 
know,  rather  than  from  the  evil  we  feel  m  our- 
selves,  and  which  we  therefore  ought  to  be  too 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  to  take  our  opinion 
of  ourselves  from  what  we  hear  from  others. 

Ungoverned  sensibility  is  apt  to  give  a  wrong 
direction  to  its  anxieties ;  and  its  affection  oflen 
falls  short  of  the  true  end  of  friendship.  If  the 
objeet  of  its  regard  happen  to  be  sick,  what 
inquiries!  what  prescription  !  what  an  accumu- 
lation is  made  of^  cases  in  which  the  remedy  its 
fondness  suggests  has  been  successful!  What 
an  unafllecterd  tenderness  for  the  perishing  body  T 
Yet  is  this  sensibility  equally  alive  to  the  im- 
mortal  interests  of  the  sufferer  1  Is  it  not  silent 
and  at  ease  when  it  contemplates  the  dearest 
friend  persisting  in  opinions  essentially  dan- 
gerous ;  in  practices  Unquestionably  wrong  ? 
Does  it  not  view  all  this,  not  only  without  a 
generous  ardour  to  point  out  the  peril,  and  rescuo 
the  friend  ;  but  if  that  friend  be  supposed  to  be 
dying,  does  it  not  even  make  it  the  criterion  of 
kindness  to  let  her  die,  tmdeceived  as  to  her  true 
state  7  What  a  want  of  real  sensibility,  to  feel 
for  the  pain  but  not  for  the  danger  of  those  we 
love?  Now  see  what  sort  of  sensibility  tho^ 
Bible  teaehes  ?  '  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thine  heart,  but  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke 
him,  and  shalt  not  suffer  sin  upon  him.**  But 
let  that  tenderness  which  shrinks  from  the  idea, 
of  exposing  what  it  loves  to  a  momentary  pang,. 

*  Levit!cup»  xiz.  17» 
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EffAB  to  itaelf  the  bare  poeaibibility,  that  the 
object  of  its  own  fond  affection  may  not  be  the 
object  of  Diyhie  (avoor !  Let  it  shrink  from  the 
hare  oonjectaro,  tliat  *  the  familiar  friend  with 
whom  It  has  taken  sweet  counsel,*  is  going 
down  to  the  gates  of  death,  unrepenting,  Unpre- 
pared and  yet  unwarned ! 

But  mere  human  sensibility  goes  a  shelter 
way  to  work.  Not  being  able  to  give  its  friend 
the  pain  of  hearing  her  faults  or  of  knowing  her 
danger,  it  works  itself  up  into  the  quieting  de- 
lusion that  no  danger  exists,  at  least  not  for  the 
objects  of  its  own  aifection  {  it  gratifies  itself  by 
inventing  a  salvation  so  comprehensive  as  shall 
take  in  dl  itself  loves  with  all  their  faults ;  it 
creates  to  its  own  fond  heart  an  ideal  and  exag- 
gerated divine  mercy,  which  shall  pardon  and 
receive  all  in  whom  this  blind  sensibility  has 
an  interest,  whether  they  be  good  or  whether 
they  be  evil. 

In  regard  to  its  application  to  religious  pur- 
poses, it  is  a  test  that  sensibility  has  received 
its  true  direction  when  it  is  supremely  turned 
to  the  love  of  God :  for  to  possess  an  overflowing 
fondness  for  our  fellow-creatures  snd  fellow- 
sinners,  and  to  be  cold  and  insensible  to  the 
essence  of  goodness  and  perfection,  is  an  incon- 
sistency to  which  the  feeling  heart  is  awfully 
liable.  God  has  himself  the  first  claim  to  the 
sensibility  he  bestowed.  *  He  Jirst  loved  us  :* 
this  is  a  mUural  cause  of  love.  *  He  loved  us 
while  we  were  sinners  i*  this  is  a  Bupematural 
cause.  He  continues  to  love  us  though  we  ne- 
glect his  favours  and  slight  his  mercies :  this 
would  wear  out  any  earthly  kindness.  He 
forgives  us,  not  petty  neglects,  not  occasional 
slights,  but  grievous  sins,  repeated  offences, 
broken  vows,  and  unrequited  love.  What  hu- 
man friendship  performs  offices  so  calculated  to 
touch  the  soul  of  sensibility  ? 

Those  young  women  in  whom  feeling  is  in- 
dulged to  the  exclusion  of  reason  and  examina- 
tion, are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  the  dupes  of  preju- 
dice, rash  decisions,  and  false  judgment  The 
tmderstanding  having  but  little  power  over  the 
will,  their  a&ctions  are  not  well  poised,  and 
their  minds  are  kept  in  a  state  ready  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  fluctuations  of  alternate  impulses  ; 
by  sudden  and  varying  impressions ;  by  casual 
and  contradictory  circumstances ;  and  by  emo- 
tions excited  by  every  accident.  Instead  of 
leing  guided  by  the  broad  views  of  general 
truth,  instead  of  having  one  fixed  principle,  they 
are  driven  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  moment. 
And  this  impetuosity  blinds  the  judgment  as 
much  as  it  misleads  the  conduct ;  so  that  for 
want  of  a  habit  of  cool  investigation  and  inquiry, 
(hey  meet  every  event  without  any  previously 
ibrmed  opinion  or  settled  rule  of  action.  And 
as  they  do  not  accustom  themselves  to  appre- 
ciate the  real  value  of  things,  their  attention  is 
as  likely  to  be  led  away  by  the  under  parts  of  a 
subject,  as  to  seize  on  the  leading  feature.  The 
same  eagerness  of  mind  which  hinders  the  ope- 
ration  of  the  discriminating  faculty  leads  also  to 
the  error  of  determining  on  the  rectitude  of  an 
action  by  its  success,  and  to  that  of  making  the 
event  of  an  undertaking  decide  on  its  justice 
or  propriety  :  it  also  leads  to  that  superficial  and 
•rroDCOUs  way  of  judging  which  fastens  on  ex- 


ceptions, if  they  make  in  our  own  fayour,  zm 
grounds  of  reasoning,  while  they  lead  us  to  eyeb 
look  received  and  general  rules  which  tend  to 
establish  a  doctrine  contrary  to  onr  wishes. 

Open-heaxled,  indiscreet  girls,  oflen  pick  np 
a  few  strong  notions,  which  are  as  false  in  them* 
selves  as  they  are  popular  among  the  class  ia 
question :  such  as  *  that  warm  firiends  must  make 
warm  enemies  ;* — that  *  the  generous  love  and 
hate  with  all  their  heart  ;*  that  *  a  reformed  rake 
makes  the  best  husband  ;* — that  *  there  is  no 
medium  in  marriage,  but  that  it  is  a  state  of 
exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite  misery  ;*  with 
many  other  doctrines  of  equal  currency  and 
equal  soundness !  These  they  consider  as  axioms, 
and  adopt  them  as  rules  of  life.  From  the  two 
first  of  these  oracular  sayings,  girls  are  in  no 
small  danger  of  becoming  unjust  through  the 
very  warmth  of  their  hearts:  for  they  will  ac-f 
quire  a  habit  of  making 'their  estimate  of  the 
good  or  ill  quality  of  others  merely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  kindness 
which  they  themselves  have  received  from  them. 
Their  estimation  of  general  character  is  tlma 
formed  on  insulated  and  partial  grounds ;  on  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  personal  predilection 
or  personal  pique.  Kindness  to  themselves  or 
their  friends  involves  all  possible  excellence; 
neglect,  all  imaginable  defects.  Friendship  and 
gratitude  can  and  should  go  a  great  way ;  but  as 
they  cannot  convert  vice  into  virtue,  so  they 
ought  never  to  convert  truth  into  falsehood. 
And  it  may  be  the  more  necessary  to  be  upon 
our  guard  in  this  instance,  because  the  very 
idea  of  gratitude  may  mislead  us,  by  converting 
injustice  into  the  semblance  of  a  virtue.  Warm 
expressions  should  therefore  be  limited  to  the  con- 
veying a  sense  of  our  own  individoal  obligations 
which  are  real,  rather  than  employed  to  give  an 
impression  of  general  excellence  m  the  person 
who  has  obliged  us,  which  may  be  imaginary. 
A  ffood  man  is  still  good,  though  it  may  not  have 
fallen  in  his  way  to  oblige  or  serve  vs,  nay, 
thouj^h  he  may  have  neglected,  or  even  unin. 
tentionalty  hurt  us :  and  sin  is  still  sin,  though 
committed  by  the  person  in  the  world  to  whom 
we  are  the  most  obligee^  and  whom  we  Best  love. 

There  is  danger  lest  our  exeessife  common- 
dation  of  our  friends,  merely  as  sAoh,  may  be 
derived  from  vanity  as  well  as  gratitude.  While 
we  only  appear  to  be  triumphing  in  the  virtue* 
of  our  friend,  we  may  be  guilty  of  self-com- 
placency ;  the  person  so  excellent  is  the  person 
Who  distinguishes  us,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  in- 
sert  into  the  general  eulogium  the  distinction 
we  ourselves  have  received  from  him  who  \a> 
himself  so  much  distitiffufshed  by  others. 

With  respect  to  that  fiiUl  and  most  indetidate,- 
nay  gross  maxim,  that  a  *  reformed  rake  makes 
the  ^Bt  husband,*  (an  aphorism  to  which  the 
pTincipfes  and -happiness  of  so  many  yoikng  wo- 
men  have  been  saGrificed)-~it  goes  upon  the 
preposterous  supposition,  not  only  that  efiects  do 
not  follow  causes,  but  that  they  oppose  them  ;- 
on  the  supposition,  that  habitual  vice  creates 
rectitude  of  character,  and  that  sin  produce* 
liappineBs :  thus  flatly  contradicting  what  the 
moral  government  of  God  uniformly  exhibits  in 
the  course  of  human  events ;  and  what  revela*- 
tion  'so  evidently  and  universally  teaches^ 
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For  it  shoiild  be  obnnred  that  the  reftrmatioo 
ifl  generally,  if  not  alwmjrs  eappoaed  to  be  broo({ht 
about  by  the  alUoonquering  force*  of  femaJe 
'obarma.  Let  bat  a  profligate  youn^  man  ha?e  a 
point  to  carry  by  winning  the  affections  of  a  vain 
and  thoughUees  girl ;  he  will  begin  hie  attack 
apon  her  heart  by  undermining  her  religious 
principles,  and  artfully  removing  every  impedi- 
ment which  miffht  have  obstructMi  her  receiving 
the  addresses  of  a  roan  without  character.  And 
while  he  will  lead  her  not  to  hear  without  ridi- 
cule the  mention  of  that  chaop^  of  heart  which 
Scripture  teaches  and  experience  proves,  that 
the  power  of  Divine  grace  can  work  on  a  vicious 
character ;  while  he  will  teach  her  to  sneer  at  a 
change  which  he  would  treat  with  contempt,  be- 
cause  he  denies  the  possibility  of  so  strange  and* 
miraculous  a  conversion  ;  yet  he  will  not  scru- 
ple to  swear  that  the  power  of  her  beauty  has 
worked  a  revolution  in  his  own  loose  practices 
which  is  equally  complete  and  instantaneous. 

But  supposing  his  reformation  to  be  genuine, 
it  would  even  then  by  no  means  involve  the 
truth  of  her  proposition,  that  past  libertinism  in- 
sures future  felicity;  yet  many  a  weak  girl, 
confirmed  in  this  palatable  doctrine  by  examples 
she  has  frequently  admired  of  thoee  surprising 
lefbnnattbns  so  conveniently  effected  in  the  last 
scene  of  most  of  our  comedies,  has  not  scrupled 
to  risk  her  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  with  a 
man,  who  is  not  ashamed  to  ascribe  to  the  in- 
fluence of  her  beauty  that  power  of  changing 
the  heart  which  he  impiously  denies  to  Omni- 
potenoe  itself 

As  to  the  last  of  these  practical  aphorisms, 
tiiat  *  there  is  no  medium  in  marriage,  but  that 
it  Is  a  state  of  exquisite  happiness  or  exquisite 
misery  ;*  this,  though  not  equally  sinful,  is  equal- 
tf  delusive ;  for  marriage  is  only  one  modifica- 
tion of  human  life,  and  human  life  is  not  com- 
monly in  itself  a  state  of  exquisite  extremes ; 
but  is  for  the  most  part  that  mixed  and  mode- 
rate state,  so  naturally  dreaded  by  those  who  set 
out  with  fancying  this  world  a  state  of  rapture ; 
and  so  naturally  expected  by  those  who  know  it 
to  be  a  state  of  probation  and  discipline.  Mar- 
riage, therefore,  is  only  one  conditbn,  and  often 
Che  best  condition,  of  that  imperfect  state  of  be- 
ing which,  though  seldom  very  exquisite,  is  often 
very  tolerable ;  and  which  may  yield  much  com- 
fort to  those  who  do  not  look  for  constant  trans- 
port. But  unfortunately,  those  who  find  them- 
selves disappointed  of  the  unceasing  raptures 
they  had  anticipated  in  marriage  dimlainmg  to 
sit  down  with  so  poor  a  provision  as  com&rt, 
and  scorning  the  acceptance  of  that  moderate 
Ibt  which  Providence  commonlv  bestows  with  a 
view  to  check  despondency  and  to  repress  pre- 
sumption,  give  themselves  up  to  the  other  alter- 
native ;  and,  by  abandoning  their  hearts  to  dis- 
content, make  to  themselves  that  misery  with 
which  their  fervid  imagiuation  had  filled  the  op- 
posite scale. 

The  truth  is,  these  young  ladies  are  very  apt 
to  pick  up  their  opinions,  less  from  the  divines 
than  the  poets ;  and  the  poets,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  they  are  some  of  the  best  embellishers 
of  lifb,  are  not  quite  the  safest  conductors  through 
ft.  In  travelling  through  a  wilderness,  though 
*e  avail  bnrselves  of  the  harmony  of  singing 


birds  to  render  the  grove  delightfli],  yet  we  neve*' 
think  of  fbUowing  them  9M  guides  to  conduct  ns 
through  its  labyrmths. 

Those  women  in  whom  the  natural  defects  of 
a  warm  temper  have  been  strengthened  by  aa 
education  which  fosters  their  faults,  are  very 
dexterous  in  availing  themselves  of  a  hint,  when 
it  favonra  a  ruling  inclination,  sooths  vanity,  in- 
dulges indolence,  or  gratifies  their  love  of  power. 
Thev  have  heard  so  bflen  from  their  favourite 
sentimental  authors,  and  their  more  flattering 
male  friends,  *  that  when  nature  denied  them 
strength,  she  gave  them  ftscinating  graces  ia 
compensation;  that  their  strength  consists  in 
their  weakness  ;*  and  that  *  they  are  endowed 
with  arts  of  perauaaion  which  supply  the  absence 
of  force,  and  the  place  of  reason  ;*  that  they  may 
learn,  in  time,  to  pride  themselves  on  that  very 
weakness,  and  to  become  vain  of  their  imperfec- 
tions ;  till  at  length  they  begin  to  claim  fbr  their 
defects  not  only  pardon,  but  admiration.  Hence 
they  acquire  a  habit  of  cherishing  a  species  of 
feeUng  which,  if  not  checked,  terminates  in  ex- 
cessive selfishness ;  they  learn  to  produce  their 
inability  to  bear  contradiction  as  a  proof  of  their 
tenderness ;  and  to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  irrita- 
bility in  all  that  relates  to  themselves,  which  in>> 
evitably  leads  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  interest 
in  the  sufferings  of  others.  Instead  of  exercising 
their  sensibility  in  the  wholesome  duty  of  re- 
lieving distress  and  visiting  scenes  of  sorrow 
that  sensibility  itself  is  pleaded  as  a  reason  fbr 
their  not  being  able  to  endure  sights  of  wo,  and 
for  shunning  the  distress  it  should  be  exerted  in 
removing.  That  exquisite  sense  of  feeling  which 
God  implanted  in  the  heart  as  a  stimulus  to 
quicken  us  in  relieving  the  miseries  of  others,  is 
Uius  introverted,  and  learns  to  consider  telf  not 
as  the  agent,  but  the  object  of  compassion.  Ten- 
derness is  made  an  excuse  for  being  hard-heart* 
ed ;  and  instead  of  drying  the  weeping  eyes  of 
others,  this  fklae  delicacy  reserves  its  selfish  and 
ready  tears  fbr  the  more  elegant  and  less  expen- 
sive sorrows  of  the  melting  novel,  or  the  pathetio 
tragedy. 

When  feeling  stimulates  only  to  self-indul- 
gence ;  when  the  more  exquisite  affections  of 
sympathy  and  pity  evaporate  in  sentiment,  in- 
stead of  flowing  out  in  active  charity,  and  afibrd- 
ing  assistance,  protection,  or  consolation  to  every 
species  of  distress  within  its  reach,  it  is  an  evi. 
deuce  that  the  feeling  is  of  a  spurious  kind ;  and 
instead  of  being  nourished- as  an  amiable  tender- 
ness, it  should  be  subdued  as  a  fond  and  base 
self-love. 

That  idleness,  to  whose  cruel  inroads  many 
women  of  fortune  are  unhappily  exposed,  from 
not  having  been  trained  to  consider  wholesome 
occupation,  vigorous  exertion,  and  systematlb 
emproyment^as  making  part  of  the  indispensable 
duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  lays  them  open  to  a 
thousand  evils  of  this  kind,  from  which  the  use. 
fill  and  the  busy  aro  exempted ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  pitiable  object 
than  a  woman  with  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  i 
rreat  deal  of  money  on  her  hands,  who,  never 
having  been  taught  the  conscientious  use  of 
either  squanders  both  at  random,  or  rather  moult, 
ders  both  away,  without  plan,  without  principle, 
and  without  pleasure  u  all  whose  pro|cct»  begiik 
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«ikd  termiiuite  in  aelf ;  who  oonsiden  the  rest  of 
the  world  only  as  they  may  be  sabaemeiit  to 
her  gratificatioa ;  and  to  whom  it  never  occurred, 
that  both  her  time  and  money  were  given  for  the 
gratification  and  good  of  others. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  other  sex, 
that  they  now  and  then  lend  themselves  to  the 
indulgence  of  this  selfish  spirit  in  their  wives, 
and  cherish  by  a  kind  of  false  fondness  those 
faults  which  should  be  oombatted  by  good  sense 
and  a  reasonable  counteraction ;  slothfully  pre. 
ferr ing  a  little  false  peace,  the  purchase  of  pre- 
carious quiet,  and  the  popular  reputation  of  good 
nature,  to  the  higher  duty  of  forming  the  mind, 
fixing  the  principles,  and  strengthening  the  cha- 
racter of  her  with  whom  they  are  connected. 
Perhaps  too,  a  little  vanity  in  the  husband  helps 
out  his  good  nature ;  he  secretly  rewards  him- 
self  for  his  sacrifice  by  the  consciousness  of  his 
superiority ;  he  feels  a  self-complacency  in  his 
patient  condescension  to  her  weakness,  which 
tacitly  flatters  his  own  strength  :  and  he  is,  as 
it  were,  paid  for  stooping,  by  Uie  increased  sense 
of  his  own  tallness.  &eing  also,  perhaps,  but 
little  of  other  women,  he  is  taught  to  believe  that 
they  are  all  pretty  much  alike,  and  that,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  he  must  content  himself  with  what 
he  takes  to  be  the  common  lot  Whereas,  in 
truth,  by  his  misplaced  indulgence,  he  has  ra- 
ther made  his  own  lot  than  drawn  it ;  and  thus, 
through  an  indolent  despair  in  the  husband  of 
being  able  to  efiect  any  amendment  by  opposi- 
tion,  and  through  the  want  of  that  sound  affection 
which  labours  to  improve  and  exalt  the  character 
of  its  object ;  it  happens,  that  many  a  helpless, 
fretful,  and  daudlinff  wife  acquires  a  more  pow- 
erful  ascendancy  than  the  most  discreet  and 
amiable  woman ;  and  that  the  most  absoluts  fe- 
male  tyranny  is  established  by  these  sickly  and 
capricious  humours. 

The  poets  again,  who,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  any 
mischief  is  to  be  done,  have  contributed  their 
full  share  towards  confirming  these  feminine 
follies:  they  have  strengthened  by  adulatory 
maxims,  sung  in  seducing  strains,  those  faults 
which  their  talents  and  their  influenoe  should  ^ 
have  been  employed  in  correcting.  By  fair  and 
youthful  females,  an  argument,  drawn  from 
sound  experience  and  real  life,  is  commonly  re- 
pelled by  a  stanza  or  a  sonnet ;  and  a  couplet  is 
considered  as  nearly  of  the  same  validity  with 
a  text  When  ladies  are  complimented  with 
being 

Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak 

is  not  a  standard  of  feebleness  held  out  to  them, 
to  which  vanity  will  gladly  resort,  and  to  which 
soflness  and  indolence  can  easily  act  up,  or  ra- 
ther act  down^  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion? 

When  ladies  are  told  by  the  same  misleading, 
but  to  them,  high  authority,  that  *  smiles  and 
tears  are  the  irresistible  arms  with  which  naturtf 
has  furnished  the  weak  for  conquering  the 
strong,'  will  they  not  eagerly  fly  to  this  cheap 
and  ready  artillery,  instead  of  labouring  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  reasonable  mind, an  equa« 
ble  temper,  and  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit  7 


Every  animal  is  endowed  by  Provideiioe  witii 
the  peculiar  powers  adapted  to  its  nature  and 
its  wants ;  while  none,  except  the  human,  by 
grafUuff  art  on  natural  sagacity,  injures  or  mare 
the  gift  Spoilt  women,  who  fiinc^  there  is 
something  more  mcquant  and  allurmg  in  the 
mutable  graces  of  caprice,  than  in  the  monoto' 
nous  smoothness  of  an  even  temper ;  and  who 
also  having  heard  much,  as  was  observed  be- 
fore, about  their  *  amiable  weakness,*  learn  to 
look  about  them  for  the  best  succedaneum  to 
strength,  the  supposed  absence  of  which,  they 
sometimes  endeavour  to  supply  by  artifice.  By 
this  engine  the  weakest  woman  frequently  fur* 
nishes  the  bonverse  to  the  famous  reply  of  the 
French  minister,  who,  when  he  was  accused  of 
governing  the  mind  of  that  feeble  queen,  Mary 
de  Medicis,  by  sorcery,  replied,  *■  that  the  onlv 
sorcery  he  hsd  used,  was  that  influence  which 
strong  minds  naturally  have  over  weak  ones.' 

But  thouffh  it  be  fair  so  to  study  the  tempers, 
defects,  and  weaknesses  of  others,  as  to  convert 
our  knowledge  of  them  to  the  promotion  of  their 
benefit  and  our  own ;  and  though  it  be  making 
a  lawful  use  of  our  penetration  to  avail  ourselves 
of  tlie  faults  of  others  for  *  their  good  to  edifica- 
tion ;*  yet  all  deviations  from  the  straight  line 
of  truth  and  simplicity ;  every  plot  insidiously 
to  turn  influence  to  unfkir  account ;  all  contri- 
vances  to  extort  from  a  bribed  complaisance 
what  reason  and  justice  would  refuse  to  our 
wishes;  these  are  some  of  the  operations  of  that 
lowest  and  most  despicable  engine,  selfish  cun- 
ning,  by  which  little  tninda  Bomelimet  govern 
great  one§. 

And,  unfortunately,  women  from  their  natural 
desire  to  please,  aqd  from  their  sometimes  doubt- 
ing by  what  means  this  grand  end  may  be  best 
effected,  are  in  more  danger-  of  being  led  into 
dissimulation  than  men;  for  dissimulation  is 
the  result  of  weakness ;  it  is  the  refuge  of  doubt 
and  distrust,  rather  than  of  conscious  strength, 
the  dazlgers  of  which  lie  another  way.  Frank- 
ness, truth,  and  simplicity,  therefore,  as  they 
are  Inexpressibly  charming,  so  are  they  pecu- 
liarly  commendable  in  women ;  and  nobly  evince 
that  while  the  possessors  of  them  wish  to  please 
(and  why  should  they  not  wish  it  ?)  they  dis- 
dain  to  have  recourse  to  any  thing  but  what  is 
fair,  and  just,  and  honourable  to  efiect  it ;  that 
they  scorn  to  attain  the  most  desired  end  by  any 
but  the  most  lawful  means.  The  beauty  of 
simplicity  is  indeed  so  intimately  felt  and  gene- 
rally acknowledged  by  all  who  have  a  true  taste 
for  personal,  moral,  or  intellectual  beauty,  that 
women'  of  the  deepest  dissimulation  often  find 
their  account  in  assuming  an  exterior  the  meet 
foreign  to  their  character,  and  exhibiting  the 
most  engaging  naivete.  It  is  curious  to  see  how 
much  art  uey  put  in  practice  in  order  to  appear 
natural;  and  the  deep  detign  which  is  set  at 
work  to  display  nmpliciiy.  And,  indeed,  this 
feigned  simplicity  is  the  roost  mischievous,  be- 
cause the  most  engaging  of  all  the  Proteus  forms 
which  artifice  can  put  on.  For  the  most  free 
and  bold  sentiments  have  been  sometimes  ha- 
zarded with  fatal  success  under  this  unsuspect- 
ed mask.  And  an  innocent,  quiet,  indolent,  art- 
less manner,  has  been  adopted  as  the  most  re- 
fined and  unsuccessful  accompaniment  of  senti 
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IBMIU,  id6«i|  tiul  di«fiM|  hmUmt  arUen«  qnwti 
nor  innocent 


CHAP.  XVII. 

On  tftntoafion,  and  the  modem  hahiU  offa^kioiu 

mbU  life. 

PABAn  the  interests  of  troe  friendship,  ele- 
Ifsnt  oonTersatioQ,  mental  improTomeot,  social 
pleasure,  maternal  duly,  and  oonjuj^al  oomiort, 
never  received  such  a  blow  as  when  Fashion 
issaed  out  that  arbitrary  and  universal  decree, 
that  every  body  muH  be  aequaimied  wUh  every 
bo^ ;  together  with  that  consequent,  authori- 
tative,  but  rather  inconvenient  clause  that  every 
body  muol  aUo  go  every  where  every  night.  The 
implicit  and  devout  obedience  paid  to  this  law, 
is  incompatible  with  the  very  beinf  of  friend, 
•hip ;  for  as  the  circle  of  acquaintance  expands, 
and  it  will  be  continually  expandinjif,  the  afieo- 
tions  will  be  beaten  out  into  such  thin  lamina, 
as  to  leave  little  solidity  remainiuf .  The  heart 
which  is  continually  ezhaostinr  itself  in  profes. 
sions,  grows  cold  and  hard.  The  feelings  of 
kindness  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  expres- 
sion of  it  becomes  more  diffuse  and  indiscrimi- 
Bate.  The  very  traces  of*  simplicity  and  Godly 
sincerity,*  in  a  delicate  female,  wear  away  im- 
perceptibly  by  constant  collision  with  the  world 
at  large.  And  perhaps  no  woman  takes  so  little 
interest  in  the  happiness  of  her  real  friends,  as 
she  whose  affections  are  incessantly  evaporat. 
ing  in  universal  civilities ;  as  she  who  is  saying 
£md  and  flattering  tilings  at  random,  to  a  circle 
of  five  hundred  people  every  tiight 

The  decline  and  fall  of  animated  and  instruc- 
tive conversation,  has  been  in  a  good  measure 
effected  by  this  barbarous  protect  of  assembling 
on  maooe.  An  excellent  prelate,*  with  whose 
friendship  the  author  was  long  honoured,  and 
who  himself  excelled  in  the  art  of  conversation, 
Qsed  to  remark,  that  a  few  years  had  brought 
aboat  a  great  revolution  in  the  manners  of  so- 
ciety ;  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom,  previously 
to  going  into  company,  to  think  that  something 
was  to  be  oommunicatiBd  or  received,  taught  or 
learnt ;  that  the  powers  of  the  understanding 
were  expected  to  he  brought  into  exercise,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  quicken  the 
mind,  by  reading  and  thinking,  for  the  share 
the  individual  might  be  expected  to  take  in  the 
general  discourse ;  but  that  now,  knowledge  and 
taste,  and  wit,  and  erudition,  seemed  to  be 
scarcely  considered  as  necessary  materials  to 
be  brought  into  the  pleasurable  commerce  of  the 
world ;  beeause  now  there  was  little  chance  of 
turning  them  to  much  aoeount ;  and  therefore, 
he  who  possessed  them,  and  he  who  possessed 
them  not,  were  nearly  on  a  footing. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  multitudinous  assem- 
Mies  are  so  little  favourable  to  that  eheerfulneoo 
which  it  should  seem  to  be  their  ver^  end.  .to 
promote,  that  if  there  were  any  chemical  pro- 
eess  by  which  the  quantum  of  spirits,  animal  hr 
intellectual,  could  be  ascertained,  the  dimind- 
tion  would  be  found  to  have  been  inconceivably 

^  This  late  Bishop  Ilorae. 
Vox.  I.  B  3 


great,  since  the  transformation  of  man  and  wo- 
man from  a  aocial  to  a  gregarkius  animal. 

But  if  it  be  true  that  fViendship,  society,  and 
cheerfulnees,  have  sustained  so  much  injury  by 
this  change  of  manners,  how  much  more  point, 
edly  does  the  remark  apply  to  family  bappmess* 

Notwithstanding  the  known  fluctuation  of 
manners,  and  the  mutability  of  language,  could 
it  be  foreseen  when  the  apoatle  Paul  exhorted 
' married  women  to  be  keepers  at  home*  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  that  very  phrase 
would  be  selected  to  designate  one  of  the  most 
decided  acts  of  dissipation  7  Could  it  be  foreseen 
that  when  a  fine  lady  should  send  out  a  notifi* 
cation  that  on  such  apuight  she  shall  be  at  nout^ 
these  two  significant  words  (besides  imitating 
the  rarity  of  the  thing)  would  present  to  the 
mind  an  image  tlie  most  undomettie  which  lan« 
guage  can  convey  7  Could  it  be  anticipated  that 
the  event  of  cme  lady's  being  at  home  could  only 
be  effected  by  the  universal  concurrence  of  all 
her  acquaintance  to  be  abroad  7  That  so  simple 
an  act  should  require  sitch  complicated  co-ope- 
ration 7  And  that  the  report  that  one  person 
would  be  found  in  her  own  house,  should  ope- 
rate with  such  an  electric  force  as  to  empty  thtf 
houses  of  all  her  friends  1 

My  country  readers,  who  may  require  to  have 
it  explained  that  these  two  magnetic  words  at 
AoflM,  now  possess  the  powerful  influence  of 
drawing  together  every  thing  JlMe  within  th$ 
sphere  of  their  attraction,  may  need  also  to  be 
apprised,  that  the  guests  afterwards  are  not  ask- 
ed what  was  oaid  by  the  company,  but  wliether 
the  crowd  was  prodigious ;  the  rule  for  deciding 
on  the  merit  of  a  fashionable  society,  not  bein^ 
by  the  taste  or  the  spirit,  but  by  the  ocore  and 
the  hundred*  The  question  of  pleasure,  like  a 
parliamentary  question,  is  now  carried  bj  nunw 
bera.  And  when  two  parties  modish,  like  two 
parties  political,  are  run  one  against  another  on 
the  earoe  night,  the  same  kind  of  mortificatioii 
attends  the  leader  of  a  defbated-  minoritv,  the 
same  triumph  attends  the  exulting  carrier  of 
superior  nambers,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other/ 
The  scale  of  enjoyment  is  rated  bj  the  measura 
of  fatigue,  and  the  quantity  of  -  inoonveoienoe 
furnishes  the  standard  of  gratification:  th$ 
smallness  of  the  dimensions  to  which  each  per« 
son  is  limited  on  account  of  the  multitudes 
which  must  divide  among  them  a  certain  given 
space,  adds  to  the  sum  total  of  general  delight  | 
the  aggregate  of  pleasure  is  produced  by  the 
proportion  of  individual  sufi(iring ;  and  not  till 
every  guest  fbels  herself  in  the  stale  of  a  rat  in 
an  exhausted  reoeiter,  doee  the  delighted  host- 
ess attain  the  consummation  of  that  renown 
which  is  derived  fh>m  such  overflowing  rooms 
as  shall  throw  all  her  competitors  at  a  osgraoe- 
fnl  distance. 

An  eminent  divine  has  eaid,  that  either  *  per- 
severance  in  prayer  will  makA  a  man  leave  off 
sinning,  or  a  continuance  in  sin  will  make  him 
leave  off  prayer.*  Thii  remark  may  be  aocom- 
modated  to  those  ladies  who,  while  theyvre  de- 
voted  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  yet  retain 
considerable  solicitude  for  the  instruction  of 
their  daughters.  But  if  they  are  really  in  earnest 
to  give  them  a  diristian  education,  they  must 
theoiaelvee  renounce  a  dissipated  life.    Ot  if 
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they  reiolvB  to  iraraiie  the  chase  of  pleasare,  they 
must  renounce  this  prime  duty.  Contraries  can- 
not  unite.  The  moral  nurture  of  a  tall  daughter 
can  no  more  be  ad  ministered  by  a  mother  whose 
time  is  absorbed  by  crowds  abroad,  than  the 
physical  nurture  of  her  infant  offspring^  can  be 
supplied  by  her  in  a  perpetual  absence  from 
home.  And  is  not  that  a  preposterous  affection, 
which,  afler  leadin^r  a  mother  to  devote  a  few 
months  to  the  inferior  duty  of  furnishings  ali- 
ment to  the  mere  animal  life,  allows  her  to  de. 
■ert  her  post  .when  the  more  important  moral 
and  intellectual  cravings  require  sustenance  ? 
This  great  object  is  not  to  be  effected  with  the 
shreds  and  parincrs  rounded  off  from  the  circle 
of  a  dissipated  lire  ;  but  in  order  to  its  adequate 
execution,  the  mother  should  carry  it  on  with 
the  same  spirit  and  perseverance  at  home,  which 
the  father  thinks  it  necessary  to  be  exerting 
abroad  in  his  public  duty  or  professional  en- 
gagement 

The  usual  vindication  (and  in  theory  it  has  a 

Elausible  sound)  which  has  been  offered  for  the 
irge  portion  of  time  spent  by  women  in  ac- 
quiring ornamental  talents  is,  that  they  are  cal- 
culated to  make  the  possessor  love  home,  and 
that  tliey  innocently  fill  up  the  hours  of  leisure. 
The  plea  has  indeed  so  promising  an  appear- 
ance, that  it  is  worth  inquiring  whether  it  be  in 
fact  true.  Do  we  then,  on  fairly  pursuing  the 
inquiry,  discover  that  those  who  have  spent  most 
time  in  such  light  ac<|uisitions,  are  really  re- 
markable for  loving  home,  or  staying  quietly 
there  7  or  that  when  there,  they  are  sedulous  in 
turning  time  to  the  best  account  1  I  ftpeak  not 
of  that  rational  and  respectable  class  of  women, 
whoi  applying  (as  many  of  them  do)  these  ele> 
gant  talents  to  their  true  purpose,  employ  them 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  better  occupations, 
and  to  embellish  the  leisure  of  a  life  actively 
good.  But  do- we  generally  see  that  even  the 
most  valuable  and  sober  part  of  the  reigning  fe- 
male acquisitions  leads  their  poesessor  to  scenes 
most  favourable  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ?  to 
scenes  which  we.  should  naturally  suppose  she 
would  seek,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  culti- 
▼ation  of  sucli  rational  pleasures  ?  To  learn  to 
endure,  to  enjoy,  and  to  adorn  solitude,  seems 
to  be  one  great  end  for  bestowing  accomplish- 
ments, instead  of  making  them  the  motive  for 
hurrying  those  who  have  acquired  them  into 
crowds,  in  order  for  their  most  effectual  die- 
play. 

Would  not  those  delightful  pursuits,  botany 
and  drawing,  for  instance,  seem  likely  to  court 
the  fields,  the  woods,  and  gardens  of  the  paier- 
fial  seat,  as  more  congenial  to  their  nature,  and 
more  appropriate  to  their  exercise,  than  barren 
watering  places,  destitute  of  a  tree,  or  an  herb, 
or  a  flower,  and  not  affording  an  hour's  interval 
from  successive  pleasures,  to  profit  by  the  soene, 
even  it  abounded  with  the  whole  vegetable  world, 
from  the  *  cedar  of  Lebanon  to  ue  hyssop  on 
the  wall.' 

From  the  mention  of  watering  places,  may 
the  author  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  few  remarks 
en  the  evils  which  have  arisen  from  the  general 
'  conspiracy  of  tho  gay  to  usurp  the  regions  of 
the  sick ;  and  from  their  converting  the  health- 
xostoring  fountains,  meant  aa  »  refuge  for  dis- 


I  ease,  into  the  resorts  of  vanity  for  thote  wfto 
have  no  disease  but  idleness  7 

This  inability  of  staying  at  home,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  infallible,  so  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  symptoms  of  the  reigning  mania.  It 
would  be  more  tolerable,  did  this  epidemic  ma- 
lady break  out  only  as  formerly  during  the  win- 
ter, or  some  one  season. — Heretofore,  the  tenan- 
try and  the  poor,  the  natural  dependants  on  the 
rural  mansions  of  the  opulent,  had  some  definite 
period  to  which  they  might  joyfully  looic  for> 
ward  for  the  approach  of  those  patrons,  part  of 
whose  business  in  life  it  is  to  influence  by  dieir 
presence,  to  instruct  by  their  example,  to  sooth 
by  their  kinkness,  and  to  assist  by  their  liberal- 
ity, those  whom  Providence,  in  the  distribution 
of  human  lots,  has  placed  under  their  more  im- 
mediate protection.  Though  it  would  be  far 
from  truth  to  assert,  that  dissipated  people  are 
never  charitable,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
dissipation  is  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
charity.  That  affecting  precept  fi^owod  by  so 
gracious  a  promise,  *  Never  turn  away  thy  face 
from  any  poor  man,  and  then  the  face  of  the 
Lord  shall  never  be  turned^  away  from  thee,* 
cannot  literally  mean  that  we  should  give  to  all, 
as  then  we  should  soon  have  nothing  lefl  to  give: 
but  it  seems  to  intimate  the  habitual  attention, 
the  duty  of  inquiring  out  all  cases  of  distress, 
in  order  to  judge  which  are  fit  to  be  relieved ; 
now  for  this  inquiry,  for  this  attention,  for  this 
sympathy,  the  dissipated  have  little  taste,  and 
less  leisore. 

Let  a  reasonable  oenjectare  (for  ealculation 
would  fail !)  be  made  of  how  large  a  diminution 
of  the  general  good  has  been  eflfocted  in  this 
single  respect  by  causes  which,  though  they  do 
not  seem  important  in  themselves,  yet  make  no 
inconsiderable  part  of  the  mischief  arising  from 
modern  manners;  and  I  speak  now  to  persons 
who  intend  to  be  charitable :  what  a  deduction 
will  be  made  from  the  aggregate  of  charity  by 
a  circumstance  apparently  trifling,  when  we 
consider  what  would  be  the  beneficial  efl^cts  of 
that  regular  bounty  which  must  almost  unavoid- 
ably result  from  the  evening  walks  of  a  great 
and  benevolent  family  among  the  cottages  of 
their  own  domain :  the  thousand  little  acts  of 
comparatively  unexpensive  kindness  which  the 
sight  of  petty  wants  and  difficulties  would  ex- 
cite ;  wants,  which  will  scarcely  be  felt  in  tiie 
relation;  and  which  will  probably  be  neither 
seen,  nor  felt,  nor  fairly  represented,  in  their 
long  absences,  by  an  agent.  And  what  is  even 
almost  more  than  the  good  done,  is  the  habit  of 
mind  kept  up  in  those  who  do  it  Would  not 
this  habit,  exercised  on  the  Christian  principle, 
that  *  even  a  cup  of  cold  water,'  given  upon  right 
motives,  shall  not  lose  its  reward ;  while  the  giv- 
ing *  all  their  goods  to  feed  the  poor,'  without 
the  true  principle  of  charity,  shall'profit  them 
nothing ;  would  not  this  habit,  I  say,  and  the 
inculcation  of  the  spirit  which  produces  it,  be 
almost  the  best  pert  of  the  education  of  daugh- 
ters.* 

*  II  would  be  a  plea«ant  rammer  amusement  for  oar 
younc  ladieg  of  fortune,  if  they  were  to  preaide  at  mch 
■pinning  feasts  as  are  instilated  at  Nuneham  (br  the 

K motion  of  virtue  and  industry  in  their  own  sex. 
asurable  anniversaries  of  this  kind  would  serve  to 
combine  in  the  miads  of  the  poor  two  idelis  which  onglit 
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TmitplBnt  this  wetlthy  and  bonotifal  family 
periodically,  to  the  frivoloas  and  uninteresung 
bustle  of  the  watering  place ;  there  it  is  not  de. 
nied  that  frequent  public  and  fashionable  acts 
of  charity  may  make  a  part  (and  it  is  well  they 
do)  of  the  business  and  amusement  of  the  day  ; 
with  this  latter^  indeed*  they  are  sometimes 
good  naturedly  mixed  up.  But  how  shall  we 
compare  the  regular  systematical  good  these 
persons  would  be  doing  at  their  own  home,  with 
the  light,  and  amusing,  and  bustling  bounties 
of  the  public  place  7  Tlie  illegal  raffle  at  the  toy- 
shop, may  relieve,  it  is  true,  some  distress ;  but 
this  distress,  though  it  may  be  real,  and  if  real 
it  ought  to  be  relievedt  is  uir  less  easily  ascer- 
tained  than  the  wants  of  the  poor  round  a  per- 
son's own  neighbourhood,  or  the  debts  of  a  dis- 
tressed tenant.  How  shall  we  compare  the  broad 
stream  of  bounty  which  should  be  flowing 
through,  and  refreshing  whole  districts ;  with 
the  penurious  current  of  the  subscription  break- 
fast  ibr  the  needy  musician,  in  which  the  price 
of  the  gift  is  taken  out  in  the  diversion,  and  in 
which  pleasure  dignifies  itself  with  the  name  of 
bounty  7  How  shall  we  compare  the  attention, 
and  time,  and  zeal,  which  would  otherwise,  per- 
hapst  be  devoted  to  the  village  school,  spent  in 
hawking  about  benefit  tickets  for  a  broken  play- 
er, while  the  kindness  of  the  benefactress,  per- 
haps,  is  rewarded  by  scenes  in  which  her  cha- 
rity  is  not  always  repaid  by  the  purity  of  the 
exhibition. 

Far  be  it  from  the  author  to  wish  to  check 
the  foil  tide  of  charity  wherever  it  is  disposed  to 
flow!  Would  she  could  multiply  the  already 
abundant  streams,  and  behold  every  source  pu- 
rified !  But  in  the  public  resorts  there  are  many 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  give.  In  the  seques> 
teredf  though  populous  village,  there  is,  perhaps, 
only  one .  affluent  family :  the  distress  which 
they  do  not  behold  will  probably  not  be  attended 
to :  the  distress  which  they  do  not  relieve  will 
probably  not  be  relieved  at  all :  the  wrongs 
which  they  do  not  redress  will  go  unredressed  : 
the  oppressed  whom  they  do  not  rescue  will  sink 
under  the  tyranny  of  the  oppressor. — ^Through 
their  own  rtfral  domains  too,  charity  runs  in  a 
clearer  current,  and  is  under  less  suspicion  of 
being  polluted  by  that  muddy  tincture  which  it 
is  sometimes  apt  to  contract  in  passing  thrdUgh 
the  impure  soi}  of  the  world. 

.  But  to  return  from  this  too  long  digression. 
I'he  old  standing  objection  formerly  brought 
forward  by  the  prejudices  of  the  other  sex,  and 
too  eagerly  laid  hold  on  as  a  shelter  for  indo- 
lence and  ignorance  by  ours,  was,  thAt  inteHee- 
tual  accomplishments  too  much  absorbed  the 
thoughts  and  afflictions,  t6ok  women  ofi^  from 
the  necessary  attention  to  domestic  duties,  and 
superinduced  a  contempt  or  neglect  of  whatever 
was  useful.  It  is  peculiarly  the  diaractor  of  the 
present  day  to  detect  absurd  opinions,  and  ez- 

ilerer  (o  te  separated,  bat  which  they  sYe  not  Vmry  for. 
waid  to  unite-ibat  the  i^reat  wish  i«  to  make  tbem  A«m 
as  ^ell  as  ^ood.  Occasional  approximations  of  tbe  rtcfa 
and  poor,  for  the  purposes  of  relief  and  instruction,  and 
Annual  meetin)^  for  the  parpoee  of  innocent  pleasufe, 
would  do  much  towards  wearinf  away  discontent,  and 
the  conviction  that  tbe  rich  really  take  an  interest  in 
their  comfort,  would  contribute  to  reconcile  the  lower 
class  to  that  state  in  WUcb  it  fate  pteaj«d  God  to  place 
Item. 


pose  plausible  theories  by  the  simple  and  deei« 
sive  answer  of  experiment ;  and  it  is  presumed 
that  this  popular  error,  as  well  as  others,  is  daily 
receiving  the  refutation  of  actual  experien9e. 
For  it  cannot  surely  be  maintained  on  ground 
that  is  any  longer  tenable,  that  acquirementa 
truly  rational  are  celculatisd  to  draw  off  the 
mind  from  real  duties.  Whatever  removes  pre- 
judices,  whatever  stimulates  industry,  whatever 
rectifies  the  judgment,  whatever  correcte  selfl' 
conceit,  whatever  purifies  the  taste,  and  raises 
the  understonding,  will  be  likely  to  contribute 
to  moral  excellence :  to  woman  moral  excellence, 
is  the  grand  object  of  education :  and  of  moral 
etcellence,  domestic  4ife  is  to  woman  the  proper 
sphere* 

Count  over  the  Kst  of  females  who  have  made 
shipwreck  of  their  fame  and  virtue,  and  have 
furnished  the  most  lamentable  examples  of  the 
derelietion  of  family  duties  j  and  the  number 
will  not  be  found  considerable  who  have  been 
led  astray  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  And 
if  a  lew  deplorable  instances  of  this  kind  be  pro- 
duced, it  will  commonly  be  found  that  there  wa^ 
little  infusion  in  the  minds  of  such  women  of 
that  correcting  principle  without  which  all  other 
knowledge  only  *  puffeth  up.' 

The  time  nightly  expended  in  late  female  vi- 
gils is  expended  by  the  light  of  far  other  lamps 
than  those  which  are  fed  by  the  student^s  oil  t 
and  if  families  are  to  be  found  who  are  neglect-, 
ed  through  trx>  much  study  in  the  mistress,  it 
will  probably  be  proved  to  be  Hoyle  and  not 
Homer,  who  has  robbed  her  children  Of  her 
time  and  affections.  For  one  family  which  hai' 
been  neglected  by  the  mother's  passion  for 
booksf  an  hundred  have  been  deserted  through 
her  passion  for  play.  The  husband  of  a  fashion- 
able woman  will  not  often  find  that  the  library 
is  the  apartment  the  expenses  of  which  involve 
him  in  debt  or  disgracor  And  for  one  literary 
slattern^  whp  now  manifeste  her  indifference  to 
her  husband  by  the  negleet  of  her  person,  there 
are  scores  of  elegant  spendthrifU  who  ruin  theirs 
by  excess  of  deooratioUi 

May  I  digress  a  littfe  while  I  remark,  that  I 
am  far  f>om  asserting  that  literature  has  never 
fiilled  women  with  vanity  and  self-conceit :  the 
contrary  is  too  obvious  i  and  it  happens  tQ  this 
as  in  other  cases,  that  a,  few  characters  conspi-' 
coously  absurd,  have  serv^  to  bring  a  whole 
order  into  ridicule.  But  I  will  assert,  that  in 
general  those  whom  books  are  supposed  to  have 
spoiled^  would  have  been  spoiW  in  another  way 
without  them.-  She  who  is  a  vain  pedant  be- 
cause  she  has  read  much,  has  probably  that  de- 
feet  in  her  mind  which  would  have  made  her  m 
vain  fool  if  she  had  read  nothing.  It  is  not  her 
havin|^  more  knowlisdge,'  but  less  sense,  which 
makes  her  insufferable :  and  ignorance  would 
have  added  little  to  her  value,  for  it  is  not  what 
she  has,  but  what  she  wante,  which  makes  her 
unpleasant.  The  truth,  however,  probably  lies 
here^  that  white  her  understanding  was  imprpv-. 
ed,  the  tempers  of  her  heart  were  neglected,  and 
that  in  cultivating  the  fame  of  a  eavante^  she 
lost  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  But  these  in- 
stanoes  too  furnish  only  a  fVesh  argument  fer 
the  general  cultivatioo  of  tbe  fismale  mind.  The 
wider  diffotion-  of  iound  knowledge,  would  re 
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move  that  temptation  to  be  rain  which  maj  be 
excited  by  its  rarity. 

From  the  union  of  an  unfurnished  mind  and 
a  cold  heart  there  results  a  kind  of  necessity  for 
dissipation.  The  very  term  gives  an  idea  of 
mental  imbecility.  That  which  a  working  and 
iatigued  mind  requires  is  relaxation  ;  it  requires 
■omething  to  unbend  itself;  to  slacken  its  eflbrts, 
to  relieve  it  from  its  exertions ;  while  amusement 
is  the  huainesB  of  feeble  minds,  and  is  carried  on 
with  a  length  and  seriousness  incompatible  with 
the  refreshing  idea  of  relaxation.  There  is 
scarcely  any  one  thing  which  comes  under  the 
description  of  public  amusement,  which  does  not 
fill  the  space  of  three  or  ibfir  hours  nightly.  Is 
not  that  a  large  proportion  of  refreshment  for  a 
mind,  which,  generally  speaking,  has  been  kept 
flo  many  hours  together  on  the  stretch  in  the 
morning,  by  business,  by  study,  by  devotion  7 

But  while  we  would  assert  that  a  woman  of  a 
cultivated  intellect  is  not  driven  by  the  same  ne- 
cessity as  others  into  the  giddy  whirl  of  public 
resort ;  who  but  regrets  that  real  cultivation  does 
not  inevitably  preserve  her  from  it  7  No  wonder 
that  inanity  of  character,  that  vacuity  of  mind, 
that  torpid  ignorance,  should  plunge  into  dissi- 
pation as  their  natural  refuge ;  should  seek  to 
bury  their  insignificance  in  the  crowd  of  pressing 
multitudes,  and  hope  to  escape  analysis  and  de- 
tection  in  the  undidtinguished  mass  of  mixed  as- 
semblies !  There  attrition  rubs  all  bodies  smooth, 
and  makes  all  surfaces  alike  !  thither  superficial 
and  external  accomplishments  naturally  fiy  as 
to  their  proper  scene  of  action  ;  as  to  a  field 
where  competition  in  nuch  perfections  is  in  per- 
petual exercise  ;  where  the  laurels  of  admiration 
are  to  be  won ;  whence  the  trophies  of  vanity 
may  be  carried  off  triumphantly. 

It  would  indeed  be  matter  of  little  comparative 
regret,  if  this  corrupt  air  were  breathed  only  by 
those  whose  natural  element  it  seems  to  be  ;  but 
who  can  forbear  lamenting  that  the  power  of 
fashion  attracts  into  this  impure  and  un whole- 
some  atmosphere,  minds  also  of  a  better  make, 
of  higher  aims  and  ends,  of  more  ethereal  tem- 
per 7  that  it  attracts  even  those  who,  renouncing 
enjoyments  for  which  they  have  a  genuine  taste, 
and  which  would  make  them  really  happy,  ne- 
gleet  society  they  love  and  pursuits  they  admire, 
m  order  that  they  may  seem  happy  and  he  fa^ 
shionablo  in  the  cnase  of  pleasures  they  despise, 
and  in  company  they  disapprove !  But  no  cor- 
rectness of  taste,  no  depth  of  knowledge,  will  in- 
fallibly preserve  a  woman  from  this  contagion, 
unless  her  heart  be  impressed  with  a  deep  Chris- 
tian  conviction  that  she  is  accountable  for  the 
application  of  time.  Perhaps  if  there  be  any  one 
principle  which  should  more  sedulously  than 
another  be  worked  into  the  youthful  mind,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  particular  as  well  as  general 
responsibility. 

The  contagion  of  dissipated  manners  is  so  deep, 
to  wide,  and  fatal,  that  if  I  were  called  upon  to 
assign  the  predominant  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  misfortunes  and  corruptionrof  the  great 
and  gay  in  our  days,  I  should  not  look  wt  it 
principally  in  any  obviously  great  or  striking 
circumstance  *  not  in  the  practice  of  notorious 
vices,  not  originally  in  the  dereliction  of  Chris- 
tian principle ;  but  I  should  witfaoat  hesitation 


ascribe  it  to  a  growing,  regular,  sysCematio  eerie* 
of  amusements ;  to  an  incessant,  boundless,  and 
not  very  disreputable  dissipation.  Other  cor- 
ruptions, though  more  formidable  in  appearance, 
are  yet  less  fatal  in  some  respects,  because  they 
'  leave  us  intervals  to  reflect  on  their  turpitude, 
and  spirit  to  lament  their  excesses  :  but  dissipa- 
tion  is  the  more  hopeless,  as  by  engrossing  al 
most  the  entire  life,  and  enervating  the  woole 
moral  and  intellectual  system,  it  leaves  neither 
time  for  reflection,  nor  space  for  self-examina 
tion,  nor  temper  for  the  cherishing  of  right  affect 
tions,  nor  leisure  for  the  operation  on  sound 
principles,  nor  interval  for  regret,  nor  vigour  to 
resist  temptation,  nor  energy  to  struggle  for 
amendment. 

The  great  master  of  the  science  of  pleasure 
among  the  ancients,  who  reduced  it  into  a  sys- 
tem  which  he  called  the  chief  good  of  man^  di- 
rected that  there  should  be  interval  enough  be- 
tween the  succession  of  delights  to  sharpen  in- 
clination ;  and  accordingly  instituted  periodical 
days  of  abstinence  ;  well  knowing  that  grstifica- 
tion  was  best  promoted  by  previous  self-den iak 
But  BO  little  do  our  votaries  of  fashion  understand 
the*true  nature  of  pleasure,  that  one  amusement 
is  allowed  to  overtake  another  without  any  in- 
terval, either  for  recollection  of  the  past  or  pre- 
paration  for  the  future.  Even  on  their  own  selfisli 
principle,  therefore,  nothing  can  be  worse  under- 
stood than  this  oontinuity  of  enjoyment :  for  to 
such  a  degree  of  labour  is  the  pursuit  carried, 
that  the  pleasures  exhaust  instead  of  exhilara- 
ting, and  the  recreations  require  to  be  rested 
from. 

For,  not  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground 
of  religion,  but  merely  on  that  of  present  enjoy- 
ment look  abroad  and  see  who  are  the  people  that 
complain  of  weariness,  listlessness  and  dejection. 
You  will  not  find  them  among  the  class  of  such 
as  are  overdone  with  work,  but  with  pleasure. 
The  natural  and  healthful  fatigues  of  businesa 
may  be  recruited  by  simple  and  cheap  gratifica- 
tions :  but  a  spirit  worn  down  with  the  toils  of 
amusement,  requires  pleasures,  of  poignancy, 
varied,  multiplied,  stimulating. 

It  has  been  observed  b^  medical  writers,  that 
that  sober  excess  in  which  many  indulge,  by 
eating  and  drinking  a  little  too  much  at  every 
day*s  dinner  and  every  night's  supper,  more  ef-  ^ 
fectually  undermines  the  health,  than  those  mor» 
rare  excesses  by  which  others  now  and  then 
break  in  upon  a  life  of  general  sobriety.  This 
illustration  is  not  introduced  with  a  design  to  re- 
commend  occasional  deviations  into  gross  vice, 
by  way  of  a  pious  receipt  for  mending  the  mo- 
rals ;  but  merely  to  suggest  that  there  is  a  pro- 
bability that  those  who  are  sometimes  driven  by 
unresisted  passion  into  irregularities  which  shock 
their  cooler  reason,  are  more  liable  to  be  roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  than  persons  whose 
perceptions  of  evil  are  blunted  through  a  round 
of  systematical  unceasing  and  yet  not  scandaloos 
dissipation.  And  when  I  affirm  that  this  system 
of  regular  indulgence  relaxes  the  soul,  enslaves 
the  heart,  bewitches  tlie  senses,  and  thus  dis- 
qualifies for  pious  thought  or  useful  action,  with- 
out having  any  thing  in  it  so  gross  as  to  shock 
the  conscience ;  and  when  I  hazard  an  opinion 
that^  this  state  is  more  formidable,  because  ' 
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aUrmiiif  ,  than  tbmt  which  bears  upon  it  a  more 
determined  cha/acter  ofevil,  I  no  more  mean  to 
speak  of  the  latter  in  slight  and  palliating  terms, 
than  I  would  intimate,  because'  the  sick  some- 
times recover  from  a  fever,  but  seldom  from  a 
palsjr,'tbat  a  ftver  is  thereibre  a  safe  or  a  healthy 
■Ute. 

But  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  first  con- 
ooction,  out  of  which  the  subsequent  errors  sue 
eessiveij  grow.  First  then,  as  has  been  obser. 
▼ed  beibre,  the  showy  education  of  women  tends 
chiefly  to  qualify  them  for  the  glare  of  public 
assemblies:  secondly,  they  seem  in  many  in- 
stonccs  to  be  so  educated,  with  a  view  to  the 
l^reater  probability  of  their  being  splendidly  mar- 
ried ;  thirdly,  it  is  alleged  in  vindication  of  tliose 
dissipated  practices,  that  daughters  can  only  be 
■een,  and  admirers,  procured  at  balls,  operas, 
and  assemblies :  and  that  therefore  by  a  natural 
and  necessary  oooaequence,  balls,  operas,  and 
assemblies  must  be  Ibllowed  up  without  intei- 
mission  till  the  object  be  effected.  For  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  object  it  is  that  all  this  com- 
plicated machinery  had  been  previously  set  a 
going,  and  kept  in  motion  with  an  activity  not 
at  all  slackened  by  the  disordered  state  of  the 
system ;  for  some  machines,  instead  of  being 
stopped,  go  faster  because  the  main  spring  is  out 
of  order ;  the  only  difference  being  that  Uiey  go 
wrong,  and  so  the  increased  rapidity  adds  only 
to  the  quantity  of  error. 

It  is  also^  as  we  have  already  remarked,  an 
•«/  error  to  fancy  that  the  love  of  pleasure  exhausts 
itself  by  indulgence,  and  that  the  ynry  young 
are  chiefly  addicted  to  it.  The  contrary  appears 
to  be  true.  The  desire  ofUn  grows  with  the 
pursuit  in  the  same  degree  as  motion  is  quick- 
ened by  the  continuance  of  the  gravitating  force. 

First  then  it  cannot  be  thought  unfair  to  trace 
back  the  excessive  fondness  for  anmsement  to 
that  mode  of  education  we  have  elsewhere  repro- 
bated. Few  of  the  accomplishments,  falsely  so 
called,  assist  the  developeroent  of  the  faculties  : 
they  do  not  exercise  the  judgment,  nor  bring  in- 
to  action  those  powers  which  fit  the  heart  and 
mind  for  the  occupations  of  life ;  they  du  not  pre- 
pare women  to  love  home,  to  understand  its  oc 
eupations,  to  enliven  its  uniformity,  to  fulfil  its 
duties,  to  multiply  its  comforts :  they  do  not 
lead  to  that  sort  of  experimental  logic,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  compounded  of  observation  and  reflec 
tion,  which  makes  up  the  moral  science  of  life 
and  manners.  Talents  which  have  display  for 
their  object  despise  the  narrow  stage  of  home  ! 
they  demand  mankind  for  their  spectators,  and 
the  world  for  their  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  help  shrinking  a  little  from 
the  idea  of  a  delicate  young  creature,  lovely  in 
person,  and  engaging  in  mind  and  manners,  sa- 
crificing nightly  at  &e  public  shrine  of  Fashion, 
at  once  the  votary  and  the  victim ;  we  cannot 
help  figuring  to  ourselves  how  much  more  in- 
teresting she  would  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  feeling,  did  he  behold  her  in  the 
more  endearing  situation  of  domestic  life.  And 
who  can  forbrar  wishing,  that  the  good  sense, 
good  taste,  and  delicacy  of  the  men  had  rather 
led  them  to  prefer  seeking  companions  for  life 
in  the  almost  sacred  quiet  of  a  virtuous  home  ? 
Then  they  might  hav«>  had  the  means  of  seeing 


and  admiring  those  amiable  beings  in  the  best 
point  of  view  ;  there  they  might  have  been  ena- 
bled to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  female  worth, 
thai^  is  likely  to  be  obtained  in  the  scenes  where 
such  qualities  and  talents  as  might  be  expected 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  domestic  comfort  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  in  the  back  ground,  and  where 
such  only  can  be  brought  into  view  as  are  not 
particulaily  calculated  to  insure  the  certainty  of 
home  delights. 

O!  did  tbej  keep  their  pnnons  tnah  and  new, 
How  would  tbey  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
And  win  by  rarenew! 

But  by  what  unaccountable  infatuation  is  it 
that  men  too,  even  men  of  understanding,  join 
in  the  confederacy  against  their  own  happiness, 
by  looking  for  their  home  companions  in  the  re- 
sorts of  vanity  ?  Why  do  not  such  men  rise  su- 
perior to  the  illusions  of  fashion  ?  Why  do  ther 
not  uniformly  soek  her  who  is  to  preside  in  thetr 
families  in  the  bosom  of  her  own  7  in  the  prac- 
tice of  every  domestic  duty,  in  the  exercise  of 
every  amiatue  virtue,  in  the  exertion  of  every 
elegant  accomplishment?  those  accomplishments 
of  which  we  have  been  reprobating,  not  the  pos- 
session, but  the  application  7  there  they  would 
find  her  exerting  them  to  their  true  end ;  to  en 
liven  business,  to  animate  retirement,  to  embel* 
lish  the  charming  scene  of  fsmily  delights,  to 
heighten  the  interesting  pleasures  of  social  in« 
tercourse,  and  rising  in  just  gradation  to  their 
noblest  object,  to  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  hex 
Saviour. 

If,  indeed,  women  were  mere  outside,  form 
and  face  only,  and  if  mind  made  up  no  part  of 
her  composition,  it  would  follow  that  a  ball-room 
was  quite  as  appropriate  a  place  for  choosing  a 
wife,  as  an  exhibition  room  for  choosing  a  pic- 
ture. But,  inasmuch  as  women  are  not  mere 
portraits,  their  value  not  being  determinable  by  a 
glance  of  the  eye,  it 'follows  that  a  different  mode 
of  appreciating  their  value,  and  a  different  place 
for  viewing  them  antecedent  to  their  being  in- 
dividually selected,  is  desirable.  The  two  cases 
differ  also  in  tins,  that  if  a  man  select  a  picture 
for  himself  from  among  all  its  exhibited  compe- 
titors, and  bring  it  to  his  own  house,  the  picture 
being  passive,  he  is  able  to  Jix  it  there :  while 
the  wife,  picked  up  at  a  public  place,  and  accus- 
tomed to  incessant  display,  will  not,  it  is  proba- 
ble, when  brought  home,  stick  so  quietly  to  the 
spot  where  he  fixes  her,  but  will  escape  to  the 
exhibition-room  again,  and  continue  to  be  dis- 
played at  every  subsequent  exhibition,  just  as  if 
she  were  not  become  private  property,  and  had 
never  been  definitely  disposed  of* 

It  is  the  novelty  of  a  thing  which  astonishes 
us,  and  not  its  absurdity ;  objects  may  be  so  long 
kept  before  the  eye  that  it  begins  no  longer  to 
observe  them;  or  may  be  brought  into  such 
close  contact  with  it,  that  it  does  not  discern 
them^  I^ng  habit  so  reconciles  us  to  almost  any 
thing,  that  the  grossest  improprieties  cease  to ' 
strike  us  when  they  once  make  a  part  of  the 
common  course  of  action.  This,  by  the  way,  is 
a  strong  reason  for  carefully  sifting  every  opi- 
nion and  every  practice  before  we  let  them  in- 
corporate into  the  mass  of  our  habits,  for  after 
that  time  they  will  be  no  more  examined. — Would 
it  not  be  accounted  preposterous  for  a  yoong 
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man  to  mj^  he  had  fkncied  such  a  lady  would 
dance  k  better  minuet  because  be  had  seen  her 
behave  devoullj  at  church,  and  therefore  had 
choeen  her  for  his  partner  ?  and  yet  he  is  not 
thought  at  all  absurd  when  he  intimates  that  he 
chose  a  partner  for  life  becaqse  be  was  pleased 
with  her  at  a  ball.  Surely  the  place  of  choosing 
and  the  motives  of  choice,  would  be  just  as  ap- 
propriate in  oQe  case  as  in  the  other,  and  the  mis- 
^ke,  if  the  judgment  failed,  not  quite  so  serious. 

There  is  amgng  the  more  elevated  classes  of 
society,  a  certain  set  of  persons  who  are  pleased 
exclusively  to  call  themselves,  and  whom  others 
by  a  sort  of  compelled  courtesy  are  pleased  to 
caH,  the  Jine  world.  This  small  detachment 
consider  their  situation  with  respect  to  the  rest 
of  mankind,  just  as  the  ancient  Grecians  did 
theirs,  that  is  as  the  Grecians  thought  there 
were  but  two  sorts  of  beings,  and  that  all  who 
were  not  Grecians  were  barbarians ;  so  this 
eertain  oet  conceives  -of  society  as  resolving  it- 
self into  two  distinct  classes,  tne^ne  world  and 
the  people  ;  to  whieh  last  olass  they  turn  over 
all  who  do  not  belong  to  their  little  coterie,  how- 
ever high  their  rank,  or  fortune,  or  merit 
Celebrity,  in  their  eatimation,  is  not  bestowed  by 
birth  or  talents,  but  by  being  connected  with 
them.  They  have  laws,  immunities,  privileges, 
and  almost  a  language  of  their  own  ;  they  form 
a  kind  of  distinct  easi^  and  with  a  sort  of  esprit 
du  corps  detach  themselves  from  others,  even  in 
general  society,  by  an  afibctation  of  distance 
and  coldness ;  and  only  whisper  and  smile  in 
their  own  little  groups  of  the  initiated  >  their 
confines  are  jealously  guarded,  and  their  privi- 
leges are  incommunicable. 

In  this  society  a  young  man  loses  his  natural 
character,  which,  whatever,  it  might  have  been 
originally,  is  melted  down  and  cast  into  the  one 
prevailing  mould  of  fashion  :  all  the  strong,  na- 
tive, discriminating  qualities  of  his  mind  being 
made  to  take  one  shape,  one  stamp,  one  super- 
scription !  However  varied  and  distinct  might 
have  been  the  materials  which  nature  threw  into 
the  crucible,  plastic  fkshion  takes  care  that  they 
shall  all  be  the  same,  or  at  least  appear  the  same, 
when  they  come  put  of  tlie  mould.  A  young 
man  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society,  accus- 
tomed to  the  voluptuous  ease,  refined  luxuries, 
Bofl  accommodations,  obsequious  attendance, 
and  all  the  unrestrained  ii|du}geneie8  of  a  fash- 
able  club,  is  not  to  be  expected  afler  marriage 
to  take  very  cordially  to  a  home,  unless  very 
(Bxtraordinary  exertions  are  made  to  amuse, 
ito  attach,  and  to  interest  him :  and  he  is  not 
likely  to  lend  a  very  helping  hand  to  the 
union,  whose  most  laborious  exertions  have 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  selfish  stratagem 
to  reconcile  health  with  pleasure.  Excess  of 
gratification  has  only  served  to  make  him  irrita- 
ble  and  exacting ;  it  will  of  course  be  no  part  of 
his  project  to  make  sacrifices,  he  will  expect  to 
receive  them :  and  what  would  appear  incredi- 
ble to  the  Paladifu  of  gallant  times,  and'  the 
Chevaliers  Preux  of  more  heroic  days,  even  in 
the  necessary  business  of  establishing  himself 
(or  lifb,  he  sometimes  is  more  disposed  to  expect 
attentions  than  to  make  advances. 

Thus  the  indolent  son  of  fashion,  with  a  thou- 
sand fine,  bat  dormant  qualities,  whioh  a  bad 


tone  of  manners  forbids  him  to  bring  Into  ttaf* 
cise  :  with  real  energies  which  that  tone  doe* 
not  allow  him  to  discover,  and  an  unreal  apathy 
whieh  it  commands  him  to  feign  ;  with  the  heart 
of  a  hero,  perhaps,  if  called  into  the  field,  affect* 
at  home  lira  manners  of  a  Sybarite ;  and  he  whoi» 
with  a  Roman,  or  what  is  more,  with  a  British 
valour,  would  leap  into  the  gulf  at  the  call  of 
public  duty, 

Yet  ia  the  soft  and  piping  time  of  peace, 

when  fashion  has  resumed  her  rights,  would 
murmur  if  a  rose  leaf  lay  double  under  him. 

The  clubs  above  alluded  to,  as  has  been  said, 
generate  and  cherish  luxurious  habits,  from^ 
their  perfect  ease,  undress,  liberty,  and  inatten* 
tion  to  the  distinctions  of  rank ;  they  promote  a 
love  of  play,  and  in  short,  every  temper  and  spirit 
whieh  tends  to  undomestictUe  ;  and  what  add* 
to  the  mischief  is,  all  this  is  attained  at  a  cheap 
rate  compared  with  what  may  be  procured  at 
home  in  the  same  style. 

These  indulgences,  and  this  habit  of  mind, 
gratify  BO  many  passions,  that  a  woman  can 
never  hope  successfully  to  counteract  the  evil  by 
supplying  at  home  gratifications  which  are  of 
the  same  kind^  or  which  gratify  the  same  habits. 
Now  a  passion  for  gratifying  vanity,  and  a  spirit 
of  dissipation  is  a  passion  of  the  same  kind ;  and 
therefore,  though  for  a  few  weeks,  a  man  who 
has  chosen  his  wife  in  the  public  haunts,  and 
this  wife  a  woman  m^de  np  of  accomjdishmentSt 
may,  fVom  the  novelty  of  the  connexion  an4 
of  the  scene,  eontinue  domestic ;  yet  in  a  little 
time  she  will  find  that  thoee  passions,  to  whicl) 
she  has  trusted  for  making  pleasant  the  married 
life  of  her  husband,  will  crave  the  still  higher 
pleasures  of  the  club ;  and  while  these  are  pur- 
sued, she  will  be  consigned  over  to  solitary 
evenings  at  home,  or  driven  back  to  the  old 
dissipations. 

To  copquer  the  passions  for  club  gratifica- 
tions, a  woman  must  not  strive  to  feed  it  with 
sufficient  aliment  of  the  same  kind  in  her  so- 
ciety, either  at  honie  or  abroad  ;  she  must  nup* 
plant  and  overcome  jt  by  a  passion  of  a  different 
nature,  whicli  Providence  has  kindly  planted 
within  us ;  I  mean  by  inspiring  him  with  the 
love  of  fire-side  enjoyments,  fiut  to  qualify 
herself  for  administering  these  she  must  cul- 
tivate her  understanding,  and  her  heart,  and  her 
temper,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  that  modicum 
of  accomplishments  suited  to  his  taste,  which 
may  qualify  her  for  possessing,  both  for  him  and 
for  herself,  greater  varieties  of  safe  recreation. 

One  great  cause  of  the  want  of  attachment  in 
these  modish  couples  is,  that  by  living  in  the  . 
world  at  large,  they  are  not  driven  to  depend  on 
each  other  as  the  chief  source  of  comfort.  Now 
it  is  pretty  clear,  in  spite  of  modem  theories, 
that  the  very  frame  and  bein^  of  societies, 
whether  great  or  small,  public  or  private,  is 
jointed  and  glued  together  by  dependences 
Those  attachments,  which  arise  fVom,  and  are 
compacted  by,  a  sense  of  mutual  wants,  mutual 
afiection,  mutual  benefit,  and  mutual  obligation, 
are  the  cement,  which  secure  the  union  of  the 
family  as  well  as  of  the  state. 

Unfortunately^,  when  two  young  persons  of 
the  above  description  marry,  the  union  is  Bome 
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times  oonaidered  ntber  as  the  end  than  the 
beginning  of  an  engagement ;  the  attachment  of 
each  to  the  other  is  rather  viewed  ae  an  object 
already  completed,  than  aa  one  which  marriage 
IB  to  confirm  more  closely.  But  the  companion 
far  life  is  not  always  chosen  from  the  purest 
motive ;  she  is  selected,  perhaps,  because  she  is 
admired  by  other  men,  rather  than  because  she 
possesses  in  an  emiment  degree  those  peculiar 
qualties  which  are  likely  to  constitute  the  indi- 
vidual happiness  of  the  man  who  chooses  her. 
Vanity  usurps  the  place  of  affection ;  and  indo- 
lence swallows  up  the  judgment.  Not  happi- 
ness, but  some  easy  substitute  for  happiness  is 
pursued  j  and  a  choice  which  may  excite  envy, 
rather  than  produce  satisfaction,  is  adopted  as 
the  means  of  effectiog  it. 

The  pair,  not  matched  butjoined,  set  out  sepa- 
rately with  their  independent  and  individual 
pursuits.  Wliether  it  made  a  part  of  their  origi- 
nal plan  or  not,  that  they  should  be  indispensa- 
bly nscessary  to  each  other*s  comibrt,  the  sense 
of  this  necessity,  probably  not  very  strong'  at 
first,  rather  diminishes  than  increases  by  time  ; 
they  live  so  much  in  the  world,  and  so  little 
together,  that  to  stand  well  with  their  own  set 
continues  the  favourite  project  of  each ;  while 
to  stand  well  with  each  other  is  considered  as 
an  under  part  of  the  plot  in  the  drama  of  life. 
Whereas,  did  they  start  in  the  conjugal  race 
with  the  fixed  idea  that  they  were  to  look  to 
each  other  for  their  chief  worldly  happiness,  not 
only  principle,  but  prudence,  and  even  selfish- 
ness,  would  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of 
sedulously  cultivating  each  other's  esteem  and 
affection  as  the  grand  means  of  promoting  that 
faappineffa.  But  vanity,  and  the  desire  of  flattery 
and  applause,  still  continue  to  operate.  Even 
after  the  husband  is  brought  to  feel  a  perfect  in- 
difference for  his  wife,  he  still  likes  to  see  her 
decorated  in  a  style  which  may  serve  to  justify 
his  choice.  He  encourages  her  to  set  off  her 
person,  not  so  much  for  his  own  gratification,  as 
that  his  self-love  may  be  flattered,  bv  her  con- 
tinuing to  attract  the  admiration  of  those  whose 
opinion  is  the  standard  by  which  he  measures 
ms  fame,  and  which  fame  is  to  stand  him  in  the 
stead  of  happiness.  Thus  is  she  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  two-fold  temptation  of  being  at 
once  neglected  by  her  Ifusband,  and  exhibited  as 
an  object  of  attraction  >  to  other  men.  If  she 
escape  this  complicated  danger,  she  will  be  in- 
debted for  her  preservation  not  to  his  prudence, 
but  to  her  own  principles. 

In  some  of  these  modish  marriages,  instead 
of  the  decorous  neatness,  the  pleasant  inter- 
course, and  the  mutual  warmth  of  communica- 
tion of  the  once  social  dinner ;  the  late  and  un- 
interesting meal  is  commonly  hurried  over  by 
the  languid  and  slovenly  pair,  that  the  one  may 
have  time  to  dress  for  his  club,  and  the  other 
for  her  party.  And  in  these  cold  abstracted 
telet-a-teteSf  they  often  take  aa  little  pains  to 
entertain  each  other,  as  if  the  one  was  precisely 
the  only  human  being  in  the  world  in  whose 
eyes  the  other  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  appear 
agreeable. 

Now  if  these  young,  and  perhaps  reaUy 
amiable  persons  could  struggle  against  the  im- 
periooa  tyranny  of  fashion,  and  contrive  to  pass 


I  a  little  time  together,  bo  as  to  get  acquainted 
with  each  other;  and  if  each  would  live  in  the 
lively  and  conscientious  exercise  of  those  talents 
and  attractions  which  they  sometimes  know  how 
to  produce  on  pccasions  not  futte  so  justifiable; 
they  would,  I  am  persuaded,  oflen  find  out  each 
other  to  be  very  agreeable  people.  And  both 
of  them,  delighted  and  delighting,  receiving  and 
bestowing  happiness,  would  no  longer  be  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  perpetually  escaping  fiom 
home  as  from  the  only  scene  which  offers  no 
possible  materials  for  pleasute.  The  steady 
and  growing  attachment,  improved  by  unbound- 
ed confidence  and  mutual  interchange  of  senti- 
ments; judgment  ripening,  and  experience 
strengthening  that  esteem 'which  taste  and  in- 
clination first  inspired ;  each  party  studying  to 
promote  the  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  bappt- 
-ness  of  the  other;  each  correcting  the  errors, 
improving  the  principles  and  confirming  the 
faith  of  the  beloved  object;  this  would  enrich  the 
feeling  heart  with  gratifications  which  the  in- 
solvent world  has  not  to  bestow  :  such  an  heart 
would  compare  its  interesting  domestic  scenes 
with  the  vapid  pleasures  of  public  resort,  till  it 
would  fly  to  its  own  home,  not  from  necessity 
but  from  taste ;  not  from  custom,  but  choice ; 
not  from  duty,  but  delight. 

It  may  seem  a  contradiction  to  have  asserted, 
that  beings  of  all  ages,  tempers  and  talents, 
should  with  such  unremitting  industry  follow 
up  any  way  of  lifii,  if  they  did  not  find  some 
enjoyment  in  it :  yet  I  appeal  to  the  bosoms  of 
these  incessant  hunters  in  the  chase  of  pleasure, 
whether  they  are  really  happy.  No: — ^in  the 
full  tide  and  torrent  of  diversion,  in  the  full 
blaxe  of  gayety  and  splendor, 

Hie  beart,  distrusting,  asks  if  this  be  Joy  ? 

But  there  is  an  anxious  restlessness  excited  by 
the  pursuit,  which,  if  not  interesting,  is  bust- 
ling. There  is  the  dread,  and  partly  the  dis- 
credit, of  being  suspected  of  having  one  hour 
unmortgaged,  not  only  to  successive,  but  con- 
tending engagements;  this  it  is,  and  not  the 
pleasure  of  the  engagement  itself,  which  is  the 
object — There  is  an  agitation  in  the  arrange- 
ments which  imposes  itself  on  the  vacant  heart 
for  happiness.  There  is  a  tumult  kept  up  in 
the  spirits  which  is  a  busy  though  treacherous 
substitute  for  comfort — The  multiplicity  of 
solicitations  sooths  vanity.  The  very  regret 
that  they  cannot  be  all  accepted  has  its  charms : 
for  dignity  is  flattered  because  refusal  implies 
importance,  and  pre-engagement  intimates  cele- 
brity. Then  there  is  the  joy  of  being  invited 
when  others  are  neglected  ;  the  triumph  of  show- 
ing our  less  modish  friend  that  we  are  going 
where  she  cannot  come ;  and  the  feigned  regret 
at  being  obliged  to  go,  assumed  before  her  who  is 
half  wild  at  being  oblisred  to  stay  away. — There 
is  the  secret  art  of  exciting  envy  in  the  very  act 
of  bespeaking  compassion ;  and  of  challenging 
respect  by  representing  their  engagements  as 
duties,  oppressive  indeed  but  indispensable. — 
These  are  some  of  the  supplemental  sbifls  for 
happiness  with  which  Vanity  contrives  to  feed 
her  hungry  followers,  too  eager  to  be  nice.* 

*  The  precaution  which  is  taken  agsinst  the  possibi 
lity  of  being  unengaged  by  the  long  interval  between 
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In  Ihe  •onoemion  of  open  honces,  in  which 
feature  u  to  be  started  and  punned  on  any 
giwBn  nighi,  the  aotual  place  Is  never  taken  into 
the  acooant  of  enjoyment  i  the  scene  of  which 
Is  always  supposed  to  lie  in  any  place  where 
her  votaries  happen  not  to  be.  Pleasure  has  no 
present  tense  i  but  in  the  house  which  her  pur- 
sners  have  jost  quitted,  and  in  the  house  to 
which  thoy  are  jast  hastening,  a  stranger  might 
conclude  the  slippery  goddess  had  really  fixed 
her  throne,  and  that  her  worshippers  considered 
the  existing  scene,  which  they  seem  compelled 
to  suffer,  hot  firom  which  they  are  eager  to  es- 
eape,  as  really  detaining  them  from  some  posi- 
tive joy  to  wbioh  they  are  flying  in  the  neit 
crowd ;  till,  if  he  met  them  there,  he  would  find 
the  coropooent  parts  of  each  preoisely  the  same. 
He  would  hear  the  s^me  stated  phrases  inter- 
rupted, not  answered,  by  the  same  stated  replies, 
the  unfinished  'sentenee  *  driven  adverse  to  the 
winds,*  by  pressing  multitudes ;  the  same  warm 
fegret  raatoally  exchanged  by  two/rwndf  (who 
hmd  expressly  denied  to  each  other  all  the  win* 
ter)  that  they  had  not  met  before  i  the  same  soft 
gnd  smiling  sorrow  at  tieing  torn  awaf  fh>m 
•aeh  other  now ;  the  same  avowed  anxiety  to 
renew  the  meeting,  with  perhaps  the  same  ee- 
Cnt  resolution  to  avoid  it.  He  would  hear  de- 
scribed  with  the  same  pathetic  earnestness  the 
difficulties  of  getting  into  this  house,  and  the 
dnngers  of  getting  out  of  the  last !  the  perilous 
letreat  of  former  nights,  effected  amidst  the 
shoelK  of  chariots,  and  the  clang  of  contending 
eoachmen  !  a  retreat  indeed  effecte<hwith  a  skill 
and  peril  little  infbrior  to  tbatof  the  ten  thouSandf 
and  detailed  with  far  jaster  triumph  t  for  that 
which  happened  only  once  in  a  life  to  the  Gre- 
cian  hero,  occurs  to  these  British  heroines  every 
night.  There  is  one  point  of  resemblance,  in- 
deed,  between  them,  in  which  the  comparison 
fails ;  for  the  commander  with  a  mauvaUe  honie 
jtt  which  a  true  female  veteran  would  blush,  is 
remarkable  for  never  naming  kimtelf. 

With  *  mysterious  reverence*  I  forbear  to  des* 
flint  on  those  serious  and  interesting  rites,  for 
the  more  august  and  solemn  celebration  of 
which.  Fashion  nightly  convenes  these  splendid 
myriads  to  her  more  sumptuous  temples.  Rites ! 
Woi<4i,  when  engaged  in  with  due  devotion,  ab- 
sorb the  whole  soal,  and  call  every  passion  into, 
exercise,  except  indeed  those  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  kindnesn,  and  gentleness.  Inspiring  rites ! 
which  stimulate  fear,  rouse  hope,  kindle  zeal, 
quicken  dulness,  sharpen  discernment,  exercise 
memory,  inflame  curiosity !  Rites !  in  short,  in 
the  due  perfbrmance  of  which  all  the  energies 
and  attentions,  all  the  powers  and  abilities,  all 
the  abstraction  and  exertion,  all  the  diligence 
and  devotedness,  all  the  sacrifice  of  time,  all  the 
contempt  of  ease,  all  the  neglect  of  sleep,  all  the 
oblivion  of  care,  all  the  risks  of  fortune  (half  of 
which,  if  direoted  to  their  true  objects,  would 
change  the  very  fkce  of  the  world)  all  these  are 
concentrated  to  one  point ;  a  point  in  which  the 
wise  and  the  weak,  the  learned  and  the  igno- 


the  iovitation  and  the  period  of  its  aeemnpliMhment,  re- 
minds na  of  what  historians  remark  of  the  citisenR  of 
aneient  Crotona,  who  uaed  to  eend  their  invitations 
a  year  before  the  time,  that  the  iraests  mi^ht  prepare 
beth  thsir  dress  and  their  appetite  for  the  visi^ 


rant,  the  fair  and  the  fnghtfiil,  the  «prl|r|itfy  nrf 
the  dull,  tlie  rich  and  the  poor,  the  patneian  and 
the  plebian,  meet  in  one  common  and  onifbrm 
equality;  an  equality  as  religiously  respeeted 
in  these  solemnities,  in  which  all  distinction* 
are  levelled  at  a  blow  (and  of  which  the  very 
spirit  therefore  is  democratical)  a»  it  is  combat* 
ted  in  all  other  instances. 

Behold  four  kings,  in  majesty  rever'd,  ^ 

With  hoanr  whiaker<i  and  a  forked  beard 
And  four  fair  queens,  whose  hands  suatain  a  flowY, 
The  exprcaaive  emblem  of  their  aofter  pow*r : 
IV>ur  knavea  in  ffat-ba  auochit,  a  treaty  band, 
Capa  on  their  heada,  and  balberta  in  their  band ; 
And  party-culour'd  troopa,  a  abining  train. 
Drawn  forth  to  eombat  on  the  velvet  |rfain-* 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
On  pMic  amu$emenU. 

• 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  the  long  contested 
field  of  controversy  as  to  the  individual  amuse« 
ments  which  may  be  considered  ae  sale  and 
lawful  for  those  women  of  the  higher  cfass  who 
make  a  strict  profession  of  Christianity.  The 
judgment  they  will  be  likely  to  form  for  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  and  the  plan  they  will 
consequently  adopt,  will  depend  much  on  the 
clearness  or  obscurity  of  their  religious  views, 
and  on  the  greater  or  less  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  Christian  course.  It  is  in  their 
choice  of  amusements  that  you  are  able,  in  some 
measure  to  get  acquainted  with  the  real  disposi. 
tions  of  mankind.  In  their  htuine$9,  in  the 
leading  employments  of  lifb,  their  path  is  in  a 
good  degree  chalked  out  for  them  :  there  is  in 
this  respect  a  sort  of  generkl  character ;  wherein 
the  greater  part,  more  or  less,  must  coincide. 
But  in  their  pUaaureB  the  choice  is  voluntary, 
the  taste  is  eelf-directed,  the  propensity  is  inde- 
pendent ;  ^nd  of  course  tfie  habitual  state,  the 
genuine  bent  and  bias  of  the  temper,  are  meet 
likely  to  be  seen  in  those  porsuits  which  every 
person  is  at  liberty  to  chooee  for  himself. 

When  a  truly  religious  principle  shall  have 
acquired  such  a  degree  of  force  as  to  produce 
that  conscientious  and  habitual  improvement  of 
time  before  recommended,  it  will  discover  itself 
by  an  increasing  indiffbrence  and  even  deadness 
to  those  pleasures  which  are  interesting  to  the 
world  at  large.  A  woman  under  the  predomi- 
nating influence  of  such  a  principle,  will  begin 
to  discover  that  the  same  thing  which  in  itself 
is  innocent  may  yet  be  comparatively  wrong. 
She  will  begin  to  ^1  that  there  are  many 
amusements  and  employments  which,  though 
they  have  nothing  censurable  in  themselves,  jet 
if  they  be  allowed  to  intrench  qu  hours  which 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  still  better  purposes ; 
or  if  they  are  protracted  to  an  undue  length  ;  or 
above  all,  if  by  8Qflenin|^  and  relaxing  her  mind 
and  dissipating  her  spints,  they  so  indispose  her 
for  better  pursuits  as  to  render  subsequent  duties 
a  burden,  they  become  in  that  case  clearly  wrong 
for  her,  whatever  they  may  be  for  others.  Now 
as  temptations  of  this  sort  are  the  peculiar  dan- 
gers of  better  kind  of  characters,  the  sacrifice  of 
such  little  gratifications  as  may  have  no  gre&t 
*  Raps  of  ths  JjMk 
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hmrm  in  tkem^  oome  in  amonf  tlie  daily  calls  to 
■el^dcmial  in  a  Christian. 

The  fins  arts,  for  instance,  polite  literature, 
elegant  society,  these  are  among  the  lawftil,  snd 
liberal,  and  b«9oming  recreations  of  higher  life ; 
yet  if  even  tbese  be  cultivated  to  the  neglect  or 
exclusion  of  severer  duties;  if  they  interfere 
with  serious  studies,  or  disqualify  the  mind  for 
religious  exercises,  it  is  an  intimation  that  thev 
have  been  too  much  indulged,  and  under  such 
circumstanoss,  it  might  be  the  part  of  Christian 
circumspection  to  inquire  if  the  tinie  devoted  to 
them  ought  not  to  be  abridged.  Above  all,  a 
tender  conscience  will  never  lose  sight  of  one 
safe  rule  of  determining  in  all  doubtful  cases  i 
if  the  point  be  so  nice  that  though  we  hope  upon 
the  whole  there  may  be  no  harm  in  engaging  in 
it,  we  may  at  least  be  always  <^uite  sure  that 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  letting  it  alone.  The 
adoption  of  this  simple  rule  would  put  a  period 
to  much  unprofitable  casuistry. 

The  principle  of  being  responsible  for  the  use 
of  time  once  fixed  in  the  mind,  the  conscientious 
Christian  will .  be  making  a  continual  progress 
in  the  great  art  of  turning  time  to  account  In 
the  first  stages  of  her  felicion  she  will  have  ab- 
stained from  pleasures  which  began  a  lUile  to 
wound  the  conscience,  or  which  assumed  a  ques. 
tionable  shape ;  but  she  will  probably  have  ab- 
stained'with  remt,and  with  a  secret  wish  that 
conscience  eomd  have  permitted  her  to  keep 
well  with  pleasure  and  religion  too.  But  you 
may  discern  in  her  subsequent  course  that  she 
has  reached  a  toon  advanced  stage,  by  her  be- 
ginning  to  neglect  even  such  pleasures  or  em* 
ployments  ss  have  no  moral  turpitude  in  them, 
but  are  merely  what  are  called  innocent  This 
relinquishment  ariaes,  not  so  much  from  her 
feeling  still  more  the  restraints  of  religion,  as 
from  the  improvement  in  her  religious  taste. 
Pleasures  cannot  now  attach  her  merely  from 
being  innocent,  unless  they  are  likewise  inte- 
resting,  and  to  be  interesting  they  must  be  con- 
sonant to  her  superinduced  views.  She  is  not 
conisniod  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  her  time 
harmlessly,  it  most  be  spent  profitably  also. 
Nay,  if  she  be  indeed  earnestly  *  pressing  to- 
wards the  mark,*  it  will  not  be  even  enough  for 
her  that  her  present  pursuit  be  good  if  ue  be 
conviooed  that  it  might  be  still  better.  Her 
contempt  of  ordinary  enioymenUi  will  increase 
in  a  direct  proportion  to  her  increased  relish  for 
those  pleasures  which  religion  enjoins  and  be- 


stows.    So  that  at  length  if  it  were  possible  to"  consider  tliat  it  is  ^he  character  of  the  gospel  to 
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suppose  that  an  angel  could  come  down  to  take 
off  as  it  were  the  interdict,  and  to  invite  her  to 
resume  all  the  pleasures  she  had  renounced,  and 
to  resume  them  with  complete  impunity ;  she 
wcNild  reject  the  invitation,  because,  from  an 
improvement  in  her  spiritual  tasts,  she  would 
despiae  those  delights  fi'om  which  she  had  at 
first  abstained  through  fear.  Till  her  will  and 
affections  come  heartily  to  be  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God,  the  progress  will  not  be  com- 
fiMTtable ;  but  when  once  they  are  so  engaged, 
the  attachment  to  this  service  will  be  cordial, 
and  her  heart  will  not  desire  to  go  back  and  toil 
again  in  the  drudgery  oi  the  world.  For  her 
religion  has  not  so  much  given  her  a  new  creed, 
M  a  new  heart*  and  a  qew  IjA, 
Vol.  I, 


As  her  views  are  become  new,  so  her  tempers, 
dispositions,  tastes,  actions,  pursuits,  choioe  of 
company,  choioe  of  amusements,  are  new  also; 
her  employment  of  time  is  changed,  her  turn  of 
conversation  is  altered ;  *  old  things  are  passed 
away,  all  things  are  become  new.'  In  dissipated 
and  worldly  society,  she  will  seldom  &il  to  feel 
a  sort  of  uneasiness,  which  will  produce  one  of 
these  two  effects ;  she  will  either,  as  proper  sea- 
sons present  themselves,  struggle  hard  to  intro- 
duce such  subjects  as  may  ha  useful,  to  others* 
or,  sopposiuflr  that  she  finds  herself  unable  to 
effect  this,  she  will  as  far  as  she  prudently  can* 
absent  herself  from  all  unprofitable  kind  of  so- 
ciety. Indeed  her  manner  of  conducting  her- 
self  under  these  circumetances  may  serve  to 
furnish  her  with  a  test  of  her  own  sincerity 
For  while  people  are  contending  for  a  little  mora 
of  this  amusement,  and  pleading  fat  a  little  ex* 
tension  of  that  gratification,  and  fighting  in  or* 
der  that  they  may  hedge  in  a  little  more  terri. 
tory  to  their  pleasure  ground,  they  are  exhibit* 
iog  a  kind  of  evidence  against  themselves,  thai 
they  are  not  yet  *  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their 
mind.* 

it  has  been  warmly  urged  as  an  dnection  to 
certain  religious  books,  and  particularly  against 
a  recent  work  of  high  worth  snd  celebrity,  by  a 
distinguished  layman,*  that  they  have  set  the 
standard  of  self-^lenial  higher  tnan  reasoQ  or 
even  than  Christianity  requiree.  The  works  do 
indeed  elevate  the  ^neral  tone  of  rsligioo  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  is  quite  oonvenient  to  thoee 
who  are  at  infinite  pains  to  construct  a  comfort- 
able and  comprehensive  plan  which  shall  unite 
the  questionable  pleasures  of  this  world  with  the 
promised  happiness  of  the  next  I  say  it  hsn 
been  sometimes  objected,  even  by  those  readers 
who,  on  the  whole,  greatly  admire  the  particular 
work  alluded  to,  that  it  is  unreasonably  strict  in 
the  preceptive  and  prohibitory  parts ;  and  eepe- 
cially  that  it  individually  and  specifically  fer* 
bids  certain  fikshionable  amusements,  with  a  se« 
verity  not  to  be  found  in  the  Scripturee ;  and  is 
scrupulously  rigid  in  condemning  diversions 
against  which  nothing  is  said  in  the  New  Tee* 
tament  Each  objector,  however,  is  so  far  rea. 
sonable,  as  only  to  beg  quarter  for  her  own  fk* 
vourite  diveraion,  and  generously  abandons  the 
defence  of  those  in  which  she  herself  has  no 
particular  pleasure. 

But  these  objectors  do  not  seem  to  understand 
the  true  genius  of  Christianity.    They  do  not 


exhibit  a  scheme  of  principles,  of  which  it  is 
the  tendency  to  infuse  such  a  spirit  of  holiness 
as  must  be  utterly  incompatible,  not  only  with 
customs  decidedly  vicious,  but  with  the  very 
spirit  of  worldly  pleasure.  They  do  not  consider 
that  Christianity  is  neither  a  table  of  ethics,  nor 
a  system  of  opinions,  nor  a  bundle  of  rods  to 
punish,  nor  an  exhibition  of  rewards  to  allure, 
nor  a  scheme  of  restraints  to  terrify,  nor  merely 
a  code  of  laws  to  restrict ;  but  it  is  a  new  prin* 
ciple  infused  into  the  heart  by  the  word  and  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  out  of  which  principle  will  in* 
evitably  grow  right  opinions,  renewed  affections, 
correct  morals,  pure  desires,  heavenly  temper^ 
and  holy  habits,  with  an  invariable  desire  of 
•  fracti«M  yisw,  ^  bv  B(r  Wilberfoioe. 
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plraiinif  God,  and  a  constant  fear  of  offending^ 
niili.  A  real  Christian  whose  heart  is  thorough- 
ly imboed  with  this  principle,  can  no  more  re- 
tarn  to  the  amusements  of  the  world,  than  a 
philosopher  can  be  refreshed  with  the  diversions 
of  the  vnlgrar,  or  a.  man  be  amused  with  the  re- 
creations of  a  child.  The  New  TesUment  is 
not  a  mere  statute  book :  it  is  not  a  table  where 
•▼ery  offence  is  detailed,  and  its  corresponding 
penalty  annexed  :  it  is  not  so  much  a  cempila' 
tton,  as  a  gpirit -of  laws:  it  does  not  so  much 
prohibit  every  individual  wrong  practice,  as 
suggest  a'temper  and  implant  a  general  princi- 
ple with  which  every  wrong  practice  is  incom- 
patible. It  did  not,  for  instance,  so  much  attack 
the  then  reigning  and  corrupt  fashions,  which 
were  probably  like  the  fashions  of  other  coun- 
tries, temporary  and  local,  as  it  struck  at  the 
worldliness,  which  is  the  root  and  stock  from 
which  ail  corrupt  fashions  "proceed. 

The  prophet  Isaiah,  who  addressed  himself 
more  particularly  to  the  Israelitish  women,  in- 
veighed not  only  against  vanity,  luxury,  and 
immodesty,  in  general ;  but  with  great  propriety 
censured  even  those  precise  instances  of  esch, 
to  which  the  women  of  rank,  in  the  particular 
country  ho  was  addressing,  were  especially  ad- 
dicted ;  nay,  he  enters  into  the  minute  detail* 
of  their  very  personal  decorations,  and  brings 
specific  charges  against  several  instances  of 
their  levity  and  extravagance  of  apparel ;  mean- 
ing, however,  chiefly  to  censure  the  turn  of  cha- 
racter which  these  Indicated.  But  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  addressed  to  all  ages, 
stations,  and  countries,  seldom  contains  any  such 
detailed  animadversions ;  for  though  many  of 
the  censurable  modes  which  the  prophet  so  se- 
▼erely  reprobated,  continued  probably  to  be  still 
prevalent  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  our  Sa- 
▼ioor,  yet  how  little  would  it  have  suited  the 
universality  of  his  mission,  to  have  confined  his 
preaching  to  su'ch  local,  limited  and  fluctuating 
customs !  not  but  there  are  many  texts  which 
actually  do  define  the  Christian  conduct  as  well 
as  temper,  with  sufficient  particularity  to  serve 
as  a  condemnation  of  many  practices  which  are 
pleaded  for,  and  often  to  point  pretty  directly  at 
them. 

It  would  be  well  for  those  modish  Christians 
who  vindicate  excessive  vanity  in  dress,  expense, 
and  decoration,  on  the  principle  of  their  being 
mere  matters  of  indifference,  and  no  where  pro- 
hibited in  the  gospel,  to  consider  that  such  prac- 
tices strongly  mark  the  temper  and  spirit  with 
which  they  are  connected,  and  in  that  view  are 
so  little  creditable  to  the  Christian  profession, 
as  to  furnish  a  just  subject  of  suspicion  against 
the  piety  of  those  who  indulge  in  them. 

Had  Peter,  on  that  memorable  day  when  he 
added  three  thousand  converts  to  the  church  by 
a  single  sermon,  narrowed  his  subject  to  a  re- 
monstrance against  this  diversion,  or  that  pub- 
lic place,  or  the  other  vain  amusement,  it  might 
indeed  have  suited  the  case  of  some  of  the  fb- 
male  Jewish  converts  who  were  present,  but 
such  restrictions  as  might  have  been  appropri- 
ate to  them,  would  probably  not  have  applied  to 
|he  cases  of  the  Parthians  and  the  Medes,  of 
which  his  audience  was  partly  composed*  or  such 
*  Isaiab,  chap,  iii. 


as  might  have  belonged  to  them,  woold  Inw 
been  totally  inapplicable  to  the  Creles  and  Ara* 
bians ;  or  again,  those  which  suited  these  would 
not  have  applied  to  the  Elamites  and  Mesapota- 
mians.  By  such  partial  and  circumscribed  ad. 
dresses,  his  multifarious  andiwiee,  composed  of 
all  nations  and  countries,  would  not  have  been, 
as  we  are  told  they  were,  *  pricked  to  the  heart' 
But  when  he  preached  on  the  hroad  ground  of 
general  *  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,*  it  was  no  wonder 
that  they  all  cried  out,  *  What  shall  we  do  7' 
These  collected  foreigners,  at  their  return  home, 
must  have  found  very  different  usages  to  be  cor- 
rected  in  their  different  countries ;  of  course  a 
detailed  restriction  of  the  popular  abuses  at  Je- 
rusalem, ^ould  have  been  of  little  use  to  stran- 
gers returning  to  their  respective  nations.  The 
ardent  apostle,  therefbre,  acted  more  consistent- 
ly in  communicating  to  them  the  large  and 
comprehensive  spirit  Of  the  gospel  which  should 
at  once  involve  all  their  scattered  and  separate 
duties,  as  well  as  reprove  all  their  scsttered  and 
separate  corruptions,  for  the  whole  always  in- 
cludes a  part,  and  the  greater  involves  the  less. 
Christ  and  his  disciples,  instead  of  limiting  their 
condemnation  to  the  peculiar  vanities  reprehend- 
ed by  Isaish,  embraced  the  very  soQl  and  pnn- 
ciple  of  them  all,  in  such  exhortations  as  the 
following :  *  Be  ye  not  conformed  to  the  world  ;' 
— *  If  a  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the 
Father  is  not  in  him  :* — *  The  fashion  of  tfaia 
v^orld  passeth  away.*  Our  Lord  and  his  apos^ 
ties,  whose  future  unselected  audience  was 
to  be  made  up  out  of  the  various  inhabitants  of 
the  whole  world,  attacked  the  evil  heart,  out  of 
which  all  those  incidental,  local,  peculiar,  and 
popnlar  corruptions  proceeded. 

In  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  immediate  fol- 
lowers, the  luxury  and  intemperance  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  arisen  to  a  pitch  before  unknown  in 
the  world ;  but  as  the  same  gospel,  which  its 
Divine  Author  and  his  disciples  were  then 
preaching  to  the  hungry  and  necessitous,  was 
aflei  wards  to  be  preached  to  high  and  low,  not 
excepting  the  Roman  emperors  themselves ;  the 
large  precept,  '  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  or 
whatever  you  do,  do  ail  to  the  glory  of  God,* 
was  likely  to  be  of  more  general  use,  than  any 
separate  exhortation  to  temperance,  to  thank- 
fulness, to  moderation,  as  to  quantity  or  expense; 
which  last  indeed  must  always  be  left  in  some 
degree  to  the  judgment  and  circumstances  of 
the  individual. 

When  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  visited  the 
*  SainU  of  Cesar's  household,*  iie  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard,  nor  could  lie  have  heard 
without  abhorrence,  of  some  of  the  fashionable 
amusements  in  the  court  of  Nero.  He  most 
have  reflected  with  peculiar  indignation  on 
many  things  which  were  practised  in  the  Cir- 
censian  games;  yet,  instead  of  pruning  this  cor- 
rupt tree,  and  singling  out  even  the  intiumaa 
gladiatorial  sports  for  the  object  of  his  condem- 
nation, he  laid  his  axe  to  the  root  of  all  corrupt 
tion,  by  preaching  to  them  that  Goepel  of  Christ 
of  which  *  he  was  not  ashamed,*  and  showing  to 
them  that  believed,  that  *  it  was  the  power  of 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.*  Of  this  gospel 
the  great  object  was,  to  attaek  not  one  popular 
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«vi],  but  the  whole  hedy  of  lio.  Now  the  doo- 
trine  of  Chriiit  cracified,  was  the  most  eppropri- 
«te  means  lor  destroying'  this;  ibr  by  what 
other  means  coold  the  fervid  imagination  of  the 
apostle  have  so  powerfoUy  enforced  the  heinous- 
ness  of  sin,  as  by  insistin|p  on  the  coeUiness  of 
the  sacrifioe  which  was  oftred  for  its  expiation? 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  about  the  very 
time  of  his  preaching  to  the  Romans,  the  public 
taste  had  sunk  to  sjuch  an  ezoess  of  depravity, 
that  the  very  women  engaged  in  those  shocking 
•nooonters  with  the  gladiators. 

But  in  the  first  plaoe,  it  was  better  that  the 
right  praetioe  of  his  hearers  should  grow  out  of 
tlw  right  prinoipie;  end  next,  bis  specifically 
reprolwting  these  diversions  might  have  had  this 
ill-effeot,  that  suooeeding  ages,  seeing  that  they 
in  their  amusements  came  somewhat  short  of 
those  dieadfoi  excesses  of  the  polished  Romans, 
would  only  have  plumed  themselves  on  their 
own  oomparative  superiority ;  and  on  this  prin- 
ciple,  even  the  bull  fights  of  Madrid  might  in 
time  have  had  their  panegyrists.  The  truth  is, 
the  apostle  knew  that  sooh  abominable  corrup- 
tions could  never  subsist  together  with  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  fact  the  honour  of  abolishing 
these  barbarous  diversions,  was  reserved  for 
Constantino,  the  first  Christian  emperor. 

Besides,  the  apostles,  by  inveighing  against 
some  partieular  diversions  might  have  seemed 
to  sanction  all  which  they  did  not  actually  cen- 
sure :  and  as,  in  the  lapee  of  time,  and  the  rev». 
Intion  of  governments,  customs  change  and  m^n- 
ners  fluotnate,  had  a  minute  reprehension  of  the 
fashions  of  the  then  existing  age  been  published 
in  the  New  Testament,  that  portion  of  scrip- 
tore  must  in  time  have  become  obsolete,  even  in 
that  very  same  country,  when  the  fashions 
themselves  should  have  chanijed.  Paul  and  his 
brother  apoetles  knew  that  their  epistles  would 
be  the  oracles  of  the  Christian  world,  when  these 
temporary  diversions  would  be  forgotten.  In 
ooBseqnenoe  of  this  knowledge,. by  the  universal 
precept  to  avoid  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust 
of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life  ;*  they  have  pre- 
pared a  lasting  aatidoie  against  the  principle  of 
all  corrupt  pleasures,  whieh  will  ever  remain 
equi^Uy  applicable  to  the  loose  fashions  of  all 
VLges,  and  of  every  country,  to  the  end  of  the 
world. 

Therefore,  to  vindicate  diversions  which  are 
in  themselves  unchristian,  on  the  pretended 
ground  that  they  are  not  specifically  condemned 
in  the  gospel,  would  be  little  less  absurd  than  if 
the  heroes  of  Newmi^rket  should  bring  it  as  a 
proof  that  their  periodical  meetings  are  not  con- 
demned in  scripture,  because  St.  Paul,  when 
writing  to  the  Corinthians,  did  not  speak  against 
these  diversions;  and  that  in  availing  himself 
of  the  J  sthmian  games,  as  a  happy  illustration 
of  the  Christian  race,  he  did  not  drop  any  cen- 
sure on  the  practice  itself:  a  practice  which 
was  indeed  as  much  more  pure  than  the  races 
of  Chrutian  Britain,  as  the  moderation  of  being 
contented  wit^i  the  triumph  of  a  crown  of  leaves, 
is  superior  to  that  criminal  spirit  of  gambling 
which  iniquitoosly  enriches  the  victor  by  beg- 
garing the  competitor. 

Local  abuses,  as  we  have  said,  were  not  the 
•  object  of  A  book  wlMMe  igstriiotions  were  to  be 


of  universal  and  lasting  appiieation.  As  a  proof 
of  this,  little  is  said  in  tne  gospel  of  the  then 
prevailing  corruption  of  polygamy ; '  nothing 
against  the  savage  custom  of  expoeing  children, 
or  even  against  slavery ;  notiiing  expressly 
against  suicide  or  duelling ;  the  last  Gothic  cus- 
tom, indeed,  did  not  exist  among  the  crimes  of 
Paganum,  But  is  there  not  implied  a  prohibi- 
tion against  polygamy,  in  the  general  denunci- 
ation against  adultery  7  Is  not  exposing  of  chil- 
dren condemned  in  that  charge  against  the  Ro 
•mans,  that  *  they  were  without  natural  afieetion?' 
Is  there  not  a  strong  censure  against  slavery 
conveyed  in  the  command,  to  *  So  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you  7*  and 
arainst  suicide  and  duelling,  in  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  murder,  which  is  strongly  en- 
forced and  afiectingly  ampliiied  by  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  murder  is  traced  back  to  its 
first  seed  of  anger  in  the  sermon  on  the  mount? 

Thus  it  ia  dear,  that  when  Christ  sent  the 
gospel  to  all  nations,  he  meant  that  that  gospel 
should  proclaim  those  prime  truths,  general 
laws,  and  fundamental  doctrines,  which  must 
necessarily  involve  the  prohibition  of  all  indi- 
vidual, local,  and  inferior  errors;  errors  which 
could  not  have  been  specifically  guarded  agiuost, 
without  having  a  distinct  gospel  for  every  coun- 
try, or  without  swelling  the  divine  volume  into 
such  inconvenient  length  as  would  have  defeat, 
ed  one  great  end  of  its  promulgation.*  And 
while  its  leading  principles  are  of  universal  ap. 
plication,  it  must  always,  in  some  measure,  be 
led  to  the  discretion  of  the  preacher,  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  hearer,  to  examine  whether 
the  life  and  habits  of  those  w1k>  profess  it,  are 
conformable  to  its  main  spirit  snd  deeign. 

The  same  Divine  Spirit  which  indited  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  is  promised  lo  purify  the  hearte 
and  renew  the  natures  of  repenting  and  believ« 
ing  Christians ;  and  the  compositions  it  inspired, 
are  in  some  degree  analogous  to  the  workman- 
ship it  efiTects.  It  prohibited  the  vicious  prao> 
tices  of  the  apostolical  days,  by  prohibiting  the 
passions  and  principles  which  render  them  gra- 
tifying ;  and  still  working  in  like  manner  on  the 
hearts  of  real  Christians,  it  corrects  the  taste 
which  was  accustomed  to  find  its  proper  grati- 
fication  in  the  resorts  of  vanity  ;  and  thus  effec- 
tually provides  for  the  reformation  of  the  habits, 
and  infuses  a  relish  for  rational  and  domestic 
enjoyments,  and  for  whatever  can  administer 
pleasure  to  that  spirit  of  peace,  and  love,  and 
hope,  and  joy,  which  animates  and  rules  the  re« 
newed  heart  of  the  true  Christian. 

But  there  is  a  portion  of  scripture  which, 
though  to  a  superficial  seeder  it  may  seem  but 
very  lemotely  connected  with  the  present  sub- 
ject, yet  to  readers  of  another  cast,  seems  to  set- 
tle the  matter  beyond  controversy.  In  the  pa- 
rable  of  the  great  supper,  this  important  truth  is 
held  out  to  us,  that  even  things ^roo<2  in  MemsWoes, 
may  be  the  means  of  our  eternal  ruin;  by  drawing 
our  hearts  from  God,  and  causing  us  to  make 
light  of  the  ofSsn  of  the  gospel.  One  invited  guest 
had  bought  an  estate,  another  had,  made  a  pur- 
chase,equally  blameless,  of  oxen;  a  third  had  mar- 
ried a  wife,  an  act  not  illaudable  in  itselfl  They 

•  *  To  tbe  poor  the  govpel  is  presd^;— Luke  vU>  ^ 
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had  all  difieront  reasons,  none  of  which  appeared 
to  have  any  moral  turpitude;  but  they  all  agree  in 
this,  to  decline  the  invitation  to  the  oupper.  The 
worldly  poeeessions  of  one,  the  worldly  buaineea 
of  another,  and  what  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to,  the  love  to  his  dearest  relatiye,  of  a 
third,  (a  love  by  tho  way,  not  only  allowed,  but 
oommanded  in  Scripture)  were  brought  forward 
as  excuses  for  not  attending  to  the  important 
business  of  religion.  The  consequence,  how- 
ever, was  the  same  to  all.  *  None  of  thoee  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper.*  If  then 
things  innocent,  things  neceeeary,  things  lauda^ 
hU,  things  commandetl,  beeoroe  sinful,  when  by 
unseasonable  or  excessive  indulgence,  they  de- 
tain  the  heart  and  affections  from  God,  how  vain 
will  all  those  arguments  necessarily  be  render- 
ed,  which  are  urged  by  the  advocates  for  certain 
amusements,  on  the  ground  of  their  harmUeO' 
nets ;  if  those  amusements  serve  (not  to  men. 
lion  any  positive  evil  which  may  belong  to  them) 
in  like  manner  to  draw  away  the  thoughts  and 
affections  from  all  spiritual  objects ! 

To  conclude ;  when  this  topic  happens  to  be- 
4X>me  the  subject  of  conversation,  instead  of  ad> 
dressing  severe  and  pointed  attacks  to  young 
iadtea  on  the  sin  of  attending  places  of  diversion, 
would  it  not  be  better  first  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
cite  in  them  that  principle  of  Christianity,  with 
which  such  diversions  seem  not  quite  oompati. 
ble ;  as  the  physician,  who  visite  a  patient  in  an 
eruptive  fever,  pays  little  attention  to  those  spote 
which  to  the  ignorant  appear  to  be  the  disease, 
except  indeed  so  far  as  they  serve  as  indications 
to  let  him  into  ito  nature,  but  goes  straight  to 
the  root  of  the  malady  ?  He  attecks  the  fever,  he 
lowers  the  pulse,  he  changes  the  system,  he  cor- 
reete  the  general  habit ;  well  knowing  that  if 
he  can  bat  restore  the  vitol  principle  of  health, 
the  spote,  which  were  nothing  bul  symptoms, 
will  die  away  of  themselves. 

In  instructing  others,  we  should  imitete  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles,  and  not  always  aim  our 
blow  at  each  particular  corruption  ;  but  making 
it  our  business  to  convince  our  pupil  that  what 
brings  forth  the  evil  fruit  she  exhibits,  cannot 
be  a  branch  of  the  true  vine ;  we  should  thus 
avail  ourselves  of  individual  corruptions,  for  im- 
pressing her  with  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
purifying  the  common  source  from  whence  they 
flow — a  corrupt  nature.  Thus  making  it  our 
grand  business  to  rectify  the  heart,  we  pursue 
the  true,  the  compendious,  the  only  method  of 
producing  universal  holiness. 

I  would,  however,  teke  leave  of  those  amiable 
and  not  ill-disposed  young  persons,  who  com- 
plain of  the  rigour  of  human  prohibitions,  and 
declare, '  they  meet  with  no  such  strictness  in 
the  Gh)spel,'  by  asking  them  with  the  most 
affectionate  earnestness,  if  they  can  conscien- 
tiously reconcile  their  nightly  attendance,  at 
every  public  place  which  they  frequent,  with 
•uch  prccepte  as  the  following :  *  Redeeming  the 
time ;' — *  Watch  and  pray  :* — *  Wateh,  for  ye 
know  not  at  what  time  your  Lord  cometh  :* — 
>  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil :' — •  Set 
your  afiections  on  things  above  :*— *  Be  ye 
spiritually  minded:* — ^"Crucify  the  flesh  with 
Ito  affections  and  luste  !*  And  l  would  venture 
to  offer  ooe  criterion,  by  whwh  the  persons  in 


question  may  be  enabled  to  deoid«  ea  the  poai- 
tive  innooeooe  and  safety  of  suoh  diversions ;  I 
mean,  provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  soro- 
tiny  and  honest  in  their  avowal.  If|  on  their 
return  at  night  from  those  places,  they  find  thej 
can  retire,  and  *  commune  with  their  own 
hearte  ;*  if  they  find  the  love  of  God  operating 
with  undiminished  force  on  their  minds ;  if  they 
can  *  bring  every  thought  into  subjeetion,*  and 
concentrato  every  wandering  imagination ;  if 
they  can  soberly  examine  into  their  4>wn  state 
of  mind — : — I  do  not  say  if  they  can  do  all 
this  perfeetly  and  without  distraction :  (for  who 
almost  can  do  this  at  any  time  ?)  but  if  they  ess 
do  it  with  the  same  degree  of  seriousness,  prmy 
with  the  same  degree  of  forvour,  and  renonnee 
the  world  in  as  great  a  meaoure  as  at  other 
times ;  and  if  they  can  lie  down  with  a  peaeeful 
consciousness  of  having  avoided  in  the  evening, 
*  that  temptetion*  which  they  had  prayed  not  to 
be  *  led  into*  in  the  morning,  they  may  then 
more  reasonably  hope  that  all  is  well,  and  thai 
they  are  not  speaking  false  pesos  to  their  hearts. 
— Again,  if  we  cannot  beg  the  blessing  of  our 
Maker  on  whatever  we  are  going  to  do  or  to 
enjoy,  is  it  not  an  unequivocal  proof  that  the 
thmg-ooght  not  to  6e  done  or  enjoyed  7  On  all 
the  rational  enjoymente  of  society,  on  all  health, 
fbl  and  temperate  exercise,  on  the  d^ghte  of 
friendship,  arts,  and  polished  letters,  on  the 
exquisite  pleasures  resulting  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  sosnery ;  and  the  beantiea  of  na- 
ture ;  on  the  innocent  participation  of  these  we 
may  ask  the  divine  favour — for  the  sober  enjoy- 
ment of  these  we  may  thank  tho  divine  benefi- 
cence :  but  do  we  feel  eqtially  disposed  to  invoke 
blessings  or  return  praises  for  gratifications 
found  (to  say  no  worse)  in  levity,  in  vanity,  and 
waste  of  time  ?— If  these  teste  were  fairly  used ; 
if  these  experimente  were  honestly  tried ;  if 
these  examinations  were  eonscientionsly  made, 
may  we  not,  without  ofibnce,  presume  to  aak 
— Could  our  numerous  places  of  public  rseort, 
could  our  ever-multiplying  scenes  of  more  seleot 
but  not  less  dangerous  diversion,  nightly  over- 
flow with  an  excess  hitherto  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  pleasure  ?*  , 

*  If  I  might  precuroe  to  recommend  a  book  virbicb  of 
all  others  expoves  the  insifrnirtcance.  vanity,  littteness 
and  emptineM  of  the  world.  I  Bhmild  pot  hesitate  to 
name  Mr.  Law**  Berious  esH  to  a  devout  and  boly  life.' 
Few  writers exo^pt  PancaJ.  have  directed  aomuch  acuta* 
ness  of  reasoninir  and  so  much  pointed  wit  to  this  obJ«>ct. 
He  not  only  makes  the  reader  aft-aid  of  a  worldly  lift 
on  account  of  its  sinfulneM.  but  ashamed  of  it  on  ae* 
count  of  iu  folly.  Pew  men  pec|iaua  have  bad  a  deeper 
insisht  into  the  human  heart,  or  have  more  skilfully 
probed  its  corru|Hions :  yet  on  points  of  doctrine  hie 
views  do  not  seem  to  be  Just ;  and  bis  dtsquisitioaa  ate 
often  unsouud  and  fknciful,  so  that  a  g*Mral  perusal  of 
his  works  would  neither  be  profitable  nor  intelligible.  To 
a  jHishionable  woman  immersed  in  tlie  vanities  of  life, 
or  to  a  busy  man  overwhelmed  with  its  cares,  I  know 
no  book  so  applicable,  or  Ukely  to  exhibit  with  Mual 
force  the  vanity  of  the  shadows  ihev  are  pursuing.  But 
even  in  this  work.  Law  is  not  a  safe  guide  to  evan^li- 
cal  light ;  and  in  many  of  his  others  he  is  btgMy  vinoa- 
ary  and  whimsical :  and  1  have  known  scHoe  excellent 
persons  who  were  first  led  by  this  admirable  genius  to 
sec  the  wants  of  their  own  hparts,  and  the  utter  in> 
sufficiency  of  the  world  to  (III  up  the  era  vine  void,  who, 
though  they  became  eminent  for  piety  and  self-denial, 
have  had  their  usefulness  abridgml ;  and  whose  minds 
have  contracted  something  of  a  monastic  severity  by  aa 
unqualified  perusal  of  Mr.  Law.  True  Christianity  does 
not  call  oa  us  to  starve  oar  bodiss,  but  oar  con'OpUovs. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  worldly  spirit  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of 

Christianity. 

It  it  not  whimsical  to  hear  such  complaints 
against  the  strictness  of  religion  as  we  are  fre- 
quently  hearing,  from  the  beings  who  are  Tolun- 
tarily  porsaiog,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  pre. 
ceding  chapters,  a  course  of  life  which  fashion 
makes  infinitely  more  severe.  How^  really 
hordensome  wouJd  Christianity  be  if  she'enjoin- 
ed  such  sedulous  application,  such  unremitting 
labours,  such  a  succession  of  fatigues !  If  re. 
ligion  commanded  such  hardships  and  self. 
denial,  such  days  of  hurry,  such  evenings  of 
etxeriion,  such  nights  of  broken  rest,  such  per- 
petual  sacrifices  of  quiet,  such  exile  from  fsmily 
delights,  as  fashion  imposes,  then  indeed  the 
service  of  Christianity  would  no  longer  merit  its 
present  appellation  of  being  a  *  reasonable  ser. 
vice :'  then  the  name  of  perfect  slavery  might 
be  justly  applied  to  that  which  we  are  told 
in  the  beautiful  langasgo  of  our  church,  is 
*  a  service  of  perfect  freedom  ;*  a  service  the 
great  object  of  which  is  *  to  deliver  us  from  the 
bondage  of  corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God-* 

A  worldly  temper,  by  which  I  mean  a  dispo- 
sition to  prefer  worldly  pleasures,  worldly  satis, 
factions,  and  worldly  advantages,  to  the  immor- 
tal interests  of  the  soul;  and  to  let  worldly  con. 
siderations  actuate  us  instead  of  the  dictates  of 
religion  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary  life;  a 
worldly  temper,  I  say,  is  not,  like  almost  any 
other  fault,  the  effect  of  passion  or  the  conse. 
quence  of  surprise,^  when  the  heart  is  off  its 
guard.  It  is  not  excited  incidentally  by  the 
operation  of  external  circumstances  on  the  in- 
firmity  of  nature :  but  it  is  the  vital  spirit,  the 
essential  soul,  the  living  principle  of  evil.  It  is 
not  80  much  an  act,  as  a  state  of  bein^  ;  not  so 
much  an  occasional  complaint,  as  a  tainted  con. 
stitottoa  of  mind.  It  does  not  always  show 
itself  in  extraordinary  excesses,  it  has  no  perfect 
intermission.  Even  when  it  is  not  immediately 
tempted  to  break  out  into  overt  and  specific 
acts,  it  is  at  work  within,  stirring  up  the  heart 
to  disafiection  against  holiness,  and  infusing  a 
kind  of  moral  disability  to  whatever  is  intrinsi. 
cally  right  It  infects  and  depraves  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  soul ;  for  it  operates 
on  the  understanding,  by  blinding  it  to  what- 
ever is  spiritually  g<Md ;  on  the  will,  by  making 
it  averse  from  G^ ;  on  the  aflfoctions,  by  dis. 
ordering  and  seusualizing  them;  so  that  one 
may  almost  say  to  those  who  are  under  the  su. 
preme  dominion  of  this  spirit,  what  was  said  to 
the  hosts  of  Joshua,  *  Y^  cannot  serve  the  Lord.* 

The  worldliness  of  mind  is  not  at  all  common. 
1v  understood,  and  for  the  following  reason :-» 
People  suppose  that  in  this  world,  our  chief 
business  is  with  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that 
to  conduct  the  business  of  this  world  well,  that  is 
conformably  to  moral  principles,  is  the  chief 
substance  of  moral  and  true  goodness.  Religion, 

Aa  tlie  mortified  apn«tle  of  the  holy  and  ■elf-denyinir 
Bsptist,  preachiiif  rppentanee  hecauM  the  kinfdom  of 
Heaveo  i§  at  hand,  Mr.  Law  baa  no  auperior.    As  a 

Kaeher  of  aalvation  on  tpiriiual  groanda  I  would  fol- 
r  otJKr  (uidsa 


if  introduced  at  all  into  the  system,  only  makes 
it  occasional,  and  if  I  may  so  speak  its  bolyday 
appearance.  To  bring  reliij^ion  into  every  thing, 
is  thought  incompatible  with  the  doe  attention 
to  the  Uiin^B  of  this  life.  And  so  it  would  be, 
if  by  religion  were  meant  talking  about  reli. 
gion.  The  phrase,  therefore,  is :  '  We  cannot 
always  be  praying ;  we  most  mind  oar  business 
and  our  social  duties  as  well  as  our  devotion.* 
Worldly  business  being  thus  subjected  to  world- 
ly,  though  in  some  deforce  moral,  maxims,  the 
mind  during  the  conduct  of  business  grows 
worldly ;  and  a  continually  increasing  worldly 
spirit  dims  the  sight  and  relaxes  the  moral  prin. 
ciple  on  which  the  afiairs  of  the  world  are  con. 
ducted,  as  well  as  indisposes  the  mind  for  all  the 
exercises  of  devotion. 

But  this  temper  as  far  as  relates  to  husiness, 
so  much  assumes  the  semblance  of  goodness, 
that  those  who  have  no^the  right  views  ars  apt 
to  mistake  the  ca^ying  on  the  affairs  of  lifo  on 
a  tolerable  moral  principle,  for  religion.  They 
do  not  see  that  the  evil  lies  not  in  their  so  carry, 
ing  on  business,  but  in  their  not  carrying  on 
the  things  of  this  life  in  subserviency  to  the 
things  of  eternity ;  in  their  not  carrying  them 
on  with  the  unintermitting  idea  of  responsibi. 
lity.  The  evil  does  not  lie  in  their  not  being 
always  on  their  knees,  but  in  their  not  bringing 
their  religion  from  the  closet  into  the  world :  in 
their  not  bringing  the  spirit  of  Sunday's  devo- 
tions into  the  transactions  of  the  week :  in  not 
transforming  their  religion  from  a  dry,  and 
speculative,  and  imperative  system,  into  a  lively, 
and  influential,  and  unceasing  principle  of  ac- 
tion. 

Though  there  are,  blessed  be  God!  in  the 
roost  exalted  stations,  women  who  adorn  their 
Christian  profession  by  a  consistent  condnct; 
yet  are  there  not  others  who  are  labouring  hard 
to  unite  the  irreconcileable  interests  of  earth  and 
heaven  7  who,  while  they  will  tt<^  relinquish  one 
jot  of  what  this  world  has  to  bsfltow,  yet  by  no 
means  renounce  their  liopes  of  a  better  7  who  do 
not  think  it  unreasonable  that  their  indulging  in 
the  fullest  possession  of  present  pleasure  should 
interfore  with  the  most  certain  reversion  of  fb- 
ture  glory  7  who,  afler  living  in  the  roost  on- 
bounded  gratification  of  ease,  vanity,  and  luxury* 
fancy  that  heaven  must  be  attached  of  coarse  to 
a  life  of  which  Christianity  is  the  outward  pro- 
fossion  and  which  has  not  been  stained  by  any 
flagrant  or  dishonourable  act  of  ^uilt 

Are  there  not  many  who,  while  they  enter- 
tain a  respect  for  Religion  (for  I  address  not  the 
unbelieving  or  the  licentious)  while  they  believe 
its  truths,  observe  its  forms,  and  woald  b» 
shocked  not  to  be  thooght  religious  are  yet  loi- 
mersed  in  this  lifo  of  disqualifying  worldliness  7^ 
who,  though  they  make  a  conscience  of  going 
to  the  public  worship  once  on  a  Sunday ;  an« 
are  scrupulously  observant  of  the  other  rites 
of  the  church,  yet  hesitate  not  to  give  up  all 
the  rest  of  their  time  to  the  very  same  pur* 
suits  and  pleasures  which  occupy  the  hearts 
and  engross  the  lives  of  those  looser  charac- 
ters whose  enjoyment  is  not  obstructed  by 
any  dread  of  a  future  account  7  and  who  are 
acting  on  the  wise  principle  of  the  *  children  ot 
the  world,*  in  making  the  nxist  of  the  piemil 
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•tale  of  htling  fVom  the  eonviction  that  there  ia 
DO  other  to  be  expected. 

It  mast  be  owned,  indeed,  that  faith  in  unseen 
thin^  is  at  times  lamentably  weak  and  defec- 
tive even  in  the  truly  pious ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is 
the  subject  of  their  n^rief  and  humiliation.  O ! 
how  does  the  real  Christian  take  shame  in  the 
coldness  of  his  belief^  in  the  lowness  of  his  at- 
tainmentai  How  deeply  does  he  lament  that 
*  when  he  would  do  gfood,  evil  is  present  with 
him  !'-^* that  the  life  he  now  lives  in  the  flesh, 
ia*  not,  in  the  degree  it  ought  to  be,  *  by  faith  in 
the  Son  oRGod  !*  Yet  one  thing  is  clear ;  how- 
ever weak  his  belief  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  his  actions  are  principally  governed 
by  it;  he  evinces  his  sincerity  to  others  by  a  life 
in  some  good  degree  analogous  to  the  doctrines 
he  professes ;  while  to  himself  he  has  at  least 
thia  conviction,  that  faint  as  hia  confidence  may 
be  at  times,  low  as  may  be  his  hope,  and  feeble 
aa  hu  faith  may  seem,  yet  at  the  worst  of  times 
he  wonld  not  exchange  that  faint  measure  of 
trast  and  hope  for  all  the  actual  pleasures  and 
possesaions  of  his  moat  splendid  acquaintance  ; 
and  what  is  a  proof  of  his  sincerity  he  never 
seeks  the  cure  of  his  dejection,  where  they  seek 
theirs,  in  this  world,  but  in  God. 

But  aa  to  the  faith  of  worldly  persons,  how- 
ever strong  it  may  be  in  speculation,  however 
orthodox  their  creed,  however  stout  their  pro- 
fession, we  cannot  help  fearing  that  it  is  a  little 
defective  in  aincerity  t  for  if  there  were  in  their 
minds  a  full  persuaaion  of  the  truth  of  Revela- 
tion, and  of  the  eternal  bliss  it  promises,  would 
it  not  be  obvious  to  them  that  tliere  must  be 
more  diligence  for  its  attainment  7  We  disco- 
▼er  great  ardour  in  carrying  on  worldly  pro- 
jects, because  we  believe  the  good  which  we  are 
pursuing  is  real,  and  will  reward  the  trouble  of 
the  purauit ;  we  believe  that  good  is  to  be  at- 
tained by  diligence,  and  we  prudently  proportion 
our  earnestnesa  to  this  conviction  ;  when  there- 
fore we  see  persona  profeeaing  a  lively  faith  in 
a  better  world,  yet  labouring  little  to  obtain  an 
interest  in  it,  can  we  forbear  suspecting  that 
their  belief^  not  only  of  their  own  title  to  eternal 
happiness  but  of  eternal  happiness  itaelf,  is  not 
well  grounded }  and  that,  if  they  were  to  *■  exa- 
mine  themseivea  truly,*  and  to  produce  the 
principle  of  such  a  relaxed  morality,  the  faith 
would  be  found  to  be  much  of  a  piece  with  the 
practice  f 

The  objections  which  disincline  the  world  to 
make  present  sacrifices  of  pleasure,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  eternal  happiness,  are  such  as  ap- 
ply to  all  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life.  That 
is,  men  object  chiefly  to  a  religious  conrse  as 
tending  to  rob  them  of  that  actual  pleasure 
which  is  within  their  reach,  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  enjoyment.  They  object  to  giving  up 
the  seen  good  for  the  unseen.  But  do  not  almost 
all  the  transactions  of  life  come  under  the  aame 
description  7 — Do  we  not  give  up  present  ease 
and  renounce  much  indulgence  in  order  to  ac- 
quire a  future  7  Do  we  not  part  with  our  cur- 
rent  money  for  the  reversion  of  an  estate,  which 
we  know  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  can 
possess  7  Nay,  do  not  the  most  worldly  often 
submit  to  an  immediate  inconvenience,  by  re- 
tbeir  present  income,  in  order  to  insure 


to  themselves  a  larger  capital  hr  their  fhtorH 

subsistence  7 

Now,  *  Faith,  which  ia  the  aubatance  of  thinga 
hoped  fbi[,*  ia  meant  to  furniah  the  aool  with 
present  support,  while  it  satisfies  it  aa  to  the 
security  on  which  it  haa  lent  itaelf;  just  aa  a 
man*8  bonds  and  mortgagee  assure  him  that  fab 
is  really  rich,  though  he  haa  not  all  the  money 
in  hand  ready  to  epend  at  the  mohient  Those 
who  truly  believe  the  Bible,  most  in  the  same 
manner  be  content  to  live  on  ita  promisea,  by 
which  Ood  haa  as  it  were  pledged  himself  for 
their  future  blessedness. 

Even  that  very  spirit  of  eftjoyment  which 
leads  the  persons  in  question  so  etndiously  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  qualifications  necessa- 
ry for  the  pleasures  of  the  present  scene,  that 
understanding  and  good  aense,  which  leads  then 
to  acquire  such  talents  aa  may  enable  them  to 
relish  the  resorts  of  gayety  here  i  that  very  spi- 
rit should  induce  tmae  who  are  really  looking 
for  a  future  state  of  happiness,  to  wiah  to  aequife 
something  of  the  taste,  and  temper,  and  talents, 
which  may  be  Conaidered  as  qualifieations  ibr 
the  enjoyment  of  that  happineas.  The  nejrledt 
of  doing  this  must  proceed  from  one  of  Uieaei 
two  causes ;  either  they  must  think  their  pre- 
sent course  a  safe  and  proper  course ;  or  they 
must  think  that  death  is  to  produce  some  sudden 
and  surprising  alteration  in  the  human  charae* 
ter.  But  the  office  of  death  is  to  transport  us  to 
a  new  state,  not  to  transform  us  to  a  new  na- 
ture ;  the  stroke  of  death  is  intended  to  effect 
our  deliverance  out  of  this  world,  and  our  intro- 
duction  into  another ;  but  it  is  not  likely  to  effect 
any  sudden  and  wonderful,  mach  less  a  total 
change  in  our  hearts  or  our  tastes ;  so  fkr  iVom 
this  that  we  are  assured  in  Scripture,  *  that  he 
that  is  filthy  will  be  fillhv  still,  and  he  that  is 
holy  will  be  holy  still.*  Though  we  believe  that 
death  will  completely  cleanse  the  holy  soul  from 
its  remaining  pollotions,  that  it  will  exchange* 
defective  sanetification  into  perfect  purity,  en. 
tengling  temptation  into  complete!  freedom;  sufl 
fering  and  affliction  into  health  and  Joy ;  doobte 
and  fbars  into  perfect  security,  and  oppressive 
weariness  into  everlasting  rest ;  yet  there  is  no 
hiagic  in  the  wand  of  death  which  will  exmvert 
an  unholy  soul  into  a  holy  one.  And  it  is  aw- 
ful  to  reflect,  that  such  tempers  as  have  the  al- 
lowed predominance  here  will  maintain  it  for- 
ever ;  that  such  as  the  will  is  when  we  close  our 
eyes  upon  the  things  of  time,  such  it  will  be 
when  we  open  them  on  those  of  eternity.  The 
mere  act  of  death  no  more  fiU  us  for  heaven, 
than  the  mere  act  of  the  mason  who  pulls  down 
our  old  house  frts  us  for  a  new  one.  If  we  dib 
with  our  hearts  rnnning  over  with  the  love  of 
the  world,  there  is  no  promise  to  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect that  we  shall  rise  with  them  full  of  the  love 
of  God.  Death  indeed  will  show  us  toourselvHk 
such  as  we  are,  but  will  not  make  us  such  as  we 
are  not :  and  it  wilf  be  too  late  to  be  acquirin|r 
self-knowredge  when  we  Can  no  longer  torn  it 
to  any  acicount,  buf  that  of  tormenting  ourselves. 
To  illostrato  this  truth  still  farther  by  an  allil- 
sion  fkmiliar  to  the  persons  I  address  :  the  draw« 
ing  up  the  curtain  at  the  theatre,  though  it  serVe 
to  introduce  us  to  the  entertainmente  behind  it« 
does  not  erbate  in  us  any  new  ftoQltiet  to  u»* 
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dentend  or  to  reliah  thote  enCertainments :  these 
nrast  have  been  already  acquired ;  they  must 
have  been  provided  beforehand,  and  bronght  with 
us  to  the  place,  if  we  would  relish  the  pbasure 
of  the  place ;  for  the  entertainment  can  only 
operate  on  that  taste  we  carry  to  it  It  is  too 
late  to  be  acquiring  when  we  ought  to  be  en. 
joying. 
^  That  spirit  of  prayer  and  praise,  those  dispo- 
sitions of  loTo,  meekness,  *  peace,  quietness,  and 
assurance;*  that  indifference  to  the  fashion  of  a 
^orld  which  is  passing  away ;  that  longinr  after 
deliverance  fVom  sin ;  that  desire  of  holiness, 
together  with  all '  the  fruito  of  the  Spirit*  here, 
roust  surely  make  some  part  of  our  qualification 
ibr  the  enjoyment  of  a  world,  the  pleasures  of 
which  are  all  spiritual.  And  who  can  conceive 
any  thing  comparable  to  the  awful  surprise  of  a 
soul  long  immersed  in  the  indulgences  of  vanity 
and  pleasure,  yet  all  the  while  lulled  by  the  self. 
oomplaoency  of  a  religion  of  mere  forms ;  who, 
while  it  counted  upon  heaven  as  a  thing  of 
ooorse ;  had  made  no  preparation  for  it !  who 
can  conceive  any  surprise  comparable  to  that  of 
such  a  soul  on  shutting  its  eyes  on  a  world  of 
sense,  of  which  all  the  objects  and  delights  were 
so  congenial  to  its  nature,  and  opening  them  on 
a  world  of  spirits  of  which  all  the  characters  of 
enjoyment  are  of  a  nature  new,  unknown,  sur. 
prisinijr,  and  specifically  different?  pleasures 
more  inconceivable  to  its  apprehension  and  more 
unsuitable  to  its  taste,  than  the  gratifications  of 
one  sense  are  to  the  organs  of  another,  or  than 
the  most  exquisite  works  of  art  and  genius  to 
absolute  imbecility  of  mind. 

While  we  would  with  deep  humility  confess 
that  we  cannot  purchase  heaven  by  any  works 
or  right  dispositions  of  our  own ;  while  we  grate- 
folly  acknowledge  that  it  must  be  purchased  for 
US  by  *  Him  who  loved  us  and  washed  us  from 
our  sins  in  his  blood  ;*  yet  let  us  remember  that 
we  have  no  reason  to  expect  we  could  be  capable 
of  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  a  heaven 'so  pnr- 
ehased  without  heavenly  roindedness. 

When  those  persons  who  are  apt  to  expect 
as  much  comfort  from  religion  as  if^  their  hearts 
were  not  full  of  the  world,  now  and  then  in  a  fit 
of  honesty  or  low  spirits,  complain  that  Chris, 
tianity  does  not  make  them  as  good  and  happy 
as  they  were  led  to  expect  from  that  assurance, 
that  *  great  peace  have  they  who  love  the  law  of 
God,*  and  that  *  they  who  wait  on  him  shall  want 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good  ;*  when  they 
lament  that  the  paths  of  religion  are  not  those 
'  paths  of  pleasantness*  which  they  were  led  to 
expect ;  their  case  reminds  one  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  who  ueed  to  say  that  the  reason  why 
his  prescriptions,  which  commonly  cured  the 
poor  and  the  tomperato,  did  so  little  good  among 
his  rich  and  luxurious  patients,  was,  that  while 
he  was  labouring  to  remove  the  disease  by  me- 
dicines,  of  which  they  only  took  drams,  grains, 
and  scruples,  they  were  inflaming  it  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  injurious  aliments,  which  they  swal. 
lowed  by  ounces,  pounds,  and  pints. 

These  fashionable  Christians  should  be  re- 
minded, that  there  was  no  half  engagement 
made  for  them  at  their  baptism  ;  that  they  are 
sot  partly  their  own,  and  partly  their  Redeem- 
«r*a.    *  He  that  is  bought  with  a  priee,*  is  the 


sole  property  of  the  porchaser.  Faith  does  not 
consist  merely  in  submitting  the  opinions  of  the 
understanding,  but  the  dispositions  of  the  hesrt; 
religion  is  not  a  sacrifice  of  sentiments,  but  of 
affections ;  it  is  not  the  tribute  of  fear  extorted 
from  a  slave,  but  the  voluntary  homage  of  love 
paid  by  a  child. 

Neither  does  a  Christian*s  piety  consist  m 
living  in  retreat,  and  railing  at  the  practices  of 
the  world,  while  perhaps  her  heart  is  fall  of  the 
spirit  of  that  world  at  which  she  is  railing :  but 
it  consists  in  subduing  the  spirit  of  the  world 
resisting  its  temptations,  and  opposing  its  prao- 
tices,  even  while  her  duty  obliges  her  to  live 
in  It. 

Nor  is  the  spirit  or  the  love  of  the  world  con 
fined  to  thoee  only  who  are  making  a  figure  in 
it ;  nor  are  its  operations  bounded  by  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  metropolis  nor  by  the  limited  re- 
gi(Mis  of  firsUrato  rank  and  splendour.  She  who 
inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  exoosses  of 
London,  and  solaces  herself  in  her  own  oompn- 
rative  sobriety,  because  her  more  circumscribed 
fortune  compels  her  to  take  up  with  the  second- 
hand pleasures  of  successive  watering-places,  if 
she  pursue  these  pleasures  with  avidity,  is  go- 
verned by  the  same  spirit :  and  she  whose  still 
narrower  opportunities  stint  her  to  the  petty  di- 
versions of  her  provincial  town,  if  she  be  busied 
in  swelling  and  enlarging  her  smaller  sphere  of 
vanity  and  idleness,  however  she  may  oomfbrt 
herself  with  her  own  comparative  goodness,  by 
railing  at  the  nnattainable  pleasures  of  the  wa- 
tering place,  or  the  still  more  unapproachable 
joys  of  the  capital,  is  governed  by  the  same  spi- 
rit ;  for  she  who  is  as  vain  as  dissipated,  and  as 
extravagant  as  actual  circumstances  admit, 
would  be  as  vain,  as  dissipated,  and  as  extrava- 
gant  as  the  gayest  objecto  ef  her  invective  ae* 
tually  are,  if  she  could  change  places  with  them* 
It  is  not  merely  by  what  we  do  that  we  can  be 
sure  the  spirit  of  the  world  has  no  dominion 
over  us,  but  by  fairly  considering  what  we  should 
probably  do  if  more  were  in  our  power. 

The  worldly  Christian,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
such  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  must  not 
imagine  that  she  aoquite  herself  of  her  religious 
obligations  by  P^ing  in  her  mere  weekly  obla- 
tion of  prayer.  There  is  no  covenant  by  which 
communion  with  God  is  restricted  to  an  hour  or 
two  on  the  Sunday :  she  must  not  imagine  she 
acquite  herself  by  setting  apart  a  few  particular 
days  in  the  year  for  the  exereisd  of  a  periodical 
devotion,  and  then  flying  back  to  the  world  as 
eagerly  as  if  she  were  resolved  to  repay  herself 
with  a  large  interest  for  her  short  fit  of  self-de- 
nial; the  stream  of  pleasure  running  with  a 
more  rapid  current,  from  having  been  interrupt- 
ed by  this  forced  obstruction.  And  the  avidity 
with  which  we  have  seen  certain  persons  of  a 
still  less  correct  character  than  the  class  we  have 
been  considering,  return  to  a  whole  year's  car- 
nival, after  the  self  imposed  penance  of  a  passion 
week,  gives  a  shrewd  intimation  that  they  con- 
sidered  the  temporary  abstraction  less  as  an  act 
of  penitence  for  the  past,  than  as  a  purchase  of 
indemnity  for  the  future.  Such  bareweight 
Protestante  prudently  condition  for  retaining  the 
Popish  doctrine  of  indulgences,  which  they  buy 
not  indeed  of  the  late  spiritual  court  of  UMom 
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bat  of  that  tQerei  srif^aoquitling  judge,  which 
Igrnoranoe  of  its  own  turpitudo,  and  of  the  strict 
requirementa  of  the  divine  Uw,  has  eatabliahed 
aapreme  in  the  tribunal  of  oTory  unrenewed 
iieart. 

But  the  practioe  of  self-examination  is  im- 
peded by  one  clogr,  which  renders  it  peculiar! j 
inconvenient  to  the  ^y  and  worldly ;  for  the 
royal  prophet  (who  was,  however,  himself  as 
likely  as  any  one  to  be  acquainted  with  thediffi. 
culties  peculiar  to  ^eatness)  has  annexed  as  a 
concomitant  to  *commanin||r  with  our  own 
heart,'  that  we  should  *  be  *liUJ'  Now  this  clause 
«f  the  injunction  annihilates  the  other,  by  ren> 
derinff  it  incompatible  with  the  present  habits 
of  fashionable  life,  of  which  $tiUne99  is  clearly 
not  one  of  the  constituents.  It  would,  however, 
greatly  assist  thpse  who  do  not  altof^ether  de- 
cline the  practice,  if  they  were  to  establish  into 
a  rule  the  habit  of  detecting  certain  suspicious 
practioee,  by  realising  them,  as  it  were,  to  their 
own  minds,  through  ^  means  of  drawing  them 
out  in  detail,  and  of  placing  them  before  their 
eyes  clothed  in  language ;  Sot  there  is  nothing 
that  so  efiectnally  exposes  an  absurdity  which 
has  bitlierto  passed  muster  for  want  of  such  an 
inquisition,  as  giving  it  shape,  and  form,  and 
body.  How.  many  things  which  now  silently 
work  themselves  into  the  habit,  and  pass  current 
without  inquiry,  would  then  shock  ua  by  their 
palpable  inconsistency  I  Who,  for  instance,  could 
stand  the  sight  of  such  a  debtor  and  creditor  ac- 
count as  thia :-— /<em  ;  so  many  card-pat  ties, 
balls,  and  operas  doe  to  me  in  the  following 
year,  for  so  many  manuals,  prayers,  and  mcdi- 
tations  paid  beforehand  during  the  laat  six  days 
in  lent  ?  ^  With  how  much  indignation  soever 
this  BOggestion  m^y  be  treated ;  whatever  of- 
fonce  may  be  taken  at  sneh  a  combination  of  the 
eef  ioue  and  the  ludicrous ;  however  we  may  re- 
volt  at  the  idea  of  such  a  composition  with  our 
Maker,  when  pot  into  so  many  words ;  does  not 
the  habitual  course  of  some  go  near  to  realize 
such  a  statement  7 

But  *  a  Christian's  race,'  as  a  venerable  pre- 
late* observes,  *  is  not  to  run  at  so  many  keatSy* 
but  is  a  oonstant  course,  a  regular  progress  by 
which  we  are  oontinually  gaining  ground  upon 
ein,  and  approaching  nearer  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

Am  I  then  ridiculing  this  pious  seclusion  of 
contrite  sinners  7  Am  I  then  festrng  at  that 
'  troubled  spirit'  which  Ood  has  declared  is  his 
*  aceeplable  sacrifice  7'  Grod  forbid  !  Such  rea- 
aonabie  retirements  have  been  the  practice,  and 
continue  to  be  the  comfort  of  some  of  the  sih- 
cerest  Christians ;  and  wUl  continue  to  be  re- 
sorted  to  as  long  as  Christianity,  that  is,  as  long 
as  the  world  shall  last  It  is  well  to  call  off  the 
thoughts^  even  for  a  short  time,  not  only  from 
ein  and  vanity,  but  even  from  tlie  lawful  pursuits 
of  business  and  the  laudable  concerns  of  life  ; 
and  at  times,  to  annihilate,  as  it  were,  the  space 
which  divides  us  from  eternity : 

*Tif  greatly  wiee  to  talk  with  our  past  houra, 
And  a«k  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven. 
And  how  tlwy  might  have  borne  more  welcome  news. 

Yet  to  those  who  seek  a  short  annual  retreat 
«  Bisiiop  Hopkins. 


as  a  mere  form  r  who  dignify  with  tbe  idea  of  A 

religious  retirement,  a  week  in  which  it  is  ra- 
ther unfaahionable  to  be  seen  in  town ;  who  le- 
tire  with  unabated  resolutioa  to  fetom  to  tbe 
maxims,  the  pleasures,  and  the  spirit  oi  that 
world  which  they  do  but  mechanically  renouBoe; 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  this  short  secession, 
which  does  not  even  pretend  tosnbdne  the  prin« 
ciple,  but  merely  suspends  the  act,  may  only 
serve  to  set  a  keener  edge  on  the  appetite  for 
the  pleasures  they  are  quitting  7  Is  it  fiot  to  be 
feared  that  the  bow  may  dy  bMsk  with  redoubled 
violence  from  having  been  unnaturally  bent? 
that  by  varnishing  over  a  lifo  of  vanity  with  the 
transient  externals  of  a,  formal  and  temporary 
piety  they  may  the  more  dangerously  skin  over 
the  troublesome  soreness  of  a  tender  conscience, 
by  laying 

This  flattering  aoction  to  the  soul  f 

And  is  it  not  awfully  to  be  apprehended  that 
such  devotions  come  in  among  those  vain  obla- 
tions  which  the  Almighty  has  declared  he  will 
not  accept  7  For,  is  it  not  among  the  delyeioos 
of  a  worldly  piety,  to  consider  Christianity  as  a 
thing  which  cannot,  indeed,  safoly  be  omitted, 
but  which  is  to  be  gift  9oer ;  a  certain  quantity 
of  which  is,  as  it  were,  to  be  taken  in  the  lump) 
with  long  intervals  between  the  repetitions  7  Is 
i^not  among  its  delusions  to  consider  religion 
as  imposing  a  set  of  hardships,  which  rnvtC  be 
occasionally  encountered,  in  order  to  procure  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  long  respite? — a 
short  penalty  for  a  long  pleasure  7  that  these  se- 
verer conditions  thus  fulfilled,  the  acquitted 
Christian  having  paid  the  annual  demand  of  a 
rigorous  requisition,  she  may  now  lawfully  re* 
turn  to  her  natural  itate ;  the  old  reckoning  be- 
ing adjusted,  she  may  begin  a  new  score,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  her  punctual  obedience, 
in  the  resumed  indulgence  of  those  gratifications 
which  she  had  for  a  short  time  laid  aside  as  a 
hard  task  to  please  a  hard  master ;  but  this  task 
performed  and  the  master  appeased,  the  mind 
may  discover  its  natural  bent,  in  joyfully  return, 
ing  to  the  objects  of  its  real  choice  7  Whereas, 
it  is  not  clear  on  the  other  hand,  that  if  the  re- 
ligions  exercises  had  produced  the  efieet  which 
it  is  the  nature  of  true  religion  to  produce,  the 
penitent  eouid  not  return  with  her  own  genuine 
alacrity  to  those  habits  of  the  world,  from  which 
the  pious  weekly  manuals  through  which  she 
has  been  labouring  with  the  punctuality  of  an 
almanac  as  to  the  day,  and  the  accuracy  of  a 
bead-roll  as  to  the  number,  were  intended  by  the 
devout  authors  to  rescue  their  reader  7 

I  am  far  from  inainoating,  that  this  literal  se- 
questration  ought  to  be  prolonged  thronghoot 
the  year,  or  that  all  the  days  of  business  are  to 
be  made  equally  days  of  solemnity  and  conti- 
nued meditation.  This  earth  is  a  plaoe  in  which 
a  much  larger  portion  of  a  common  Christian's 
tiihe  must  be  assigned  to  action  than  to  contem- 
plation. Women  of  tbe  higher  class  were  not 
sent  into  the  world  to  shon  society,  but  to  im- 
prove it  They  were  not  designed  for  the  cold 
and  visionary  virtues  of  solitudes  and  monaste- 
ries, but  for  the  amiable,  and  endearing,  and  use- 
ful offices  of  social  life:  they  are  of  a  religioQ 
which  does  not  imppae  idle  auaterities,  but  en- 
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JoUu  active  ditties ;  a  religion  whioh  demands 
the  most  benevolent  actions,  and  whioh  requires 
them  to  be  sanctified  by  the  purest  motives ;  a 
Jreligion  which  does  not  condemn  its  followers 
to  the  comparatively  easv  task  of  seclusion /rom 
the  world,  but  assigns  them  the  more  difficult 
|>rovince  of  living  uncorrupted  in  iti  a  religion 
which,  while  it  forbids  them  *  to  follow  a  nuilti* 
tude  to  do  evil,''  includes  in  that  prohibition  the 
sin  of  doing  nothing,  and  which  moreover  en- 
joins them  to  be  fulowers  of  Him  *  who  went 
about  doing  good.* 

But  may  we  not  reasonably  contend^  that 
though  the  same  8er|Uestration  is  not  required, 
yet  uiat  the  same  ipirit  and  temper  which  we 
would  hope  is  thought  necessary  even  by  those 
on  whom  we  are  animadverting,  during  the  oc- 
Isasional  humiliation,  must  by  every  real  Chris- 
tian be  extended  throughotit  all  th'e  periods  of 
the  year  7  And  when  that  is  really  the  caeei 
when  onee  the  spirit  of  religion  shall  indeed 
govern  the  heart,  it  will  not  only  animate  her 
religious  actions  and  employments,  bttt  will 
gradually  extend  itSelf  to  the  cliastising  her 
bonversation,  will  discipline  her  thoughts,  influ- 
enoe  her  comraoa  business,  restrain  her  indul- 
genoeSf  and  sanctify  her  very  pleaeuresi 

But  it  seems  that  many,  who  entertain  a  ge- 
neral notion  of  Christian  duty,  do  not  consider 
it  as  of  universal  and  unremitting  obligation, 
but  rather  as  a  duty  binding  at  times  on  allf  and 
at  all  times  on  some.  1*0  the  attention  of  such 
we  would  recommend  that  very  explicit  address 
of  our  Lord  on  the  subjeet  df  self-denial,  the 
temper  direetly  imposed  to  a  worldly  spirit: 
*  And  he  said  onto  them  aiXi,  if  any  man  will 
tome  afler  me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take 
dp  his  eross  Kailt.*  Thoee  who  think  selAde- 
nial  not  of  umvertal  obligation  will  observe  th^ 
word  liU  ;  and  those  who  Uiink  the  obligation  not 
€»m9taiU,  will  attend  to  the  term  daily.  These 
two  little  words  cut  a  p  by  the  roRii  all  the  ocoa- 
sional  religioos  observaltees  grafted  on  a  Worldly 
life;  all  transient,  periodi<»l,  and  temporary 
acts  of  piety,  which  some  seem  willing  to  com- 
mute fiir  a  life  of  habitual  thoaghtlessitess  and 
vanity. 

There  is*  indeed,  scarcelv  a  more  pitial^e  be- 
ing than  one  who,  instead  of  making  her  religion 
the  informing  principle  of  all  she  does  has  only 
just  enough  to  keep  her  in  continual  foari  whio 
drudges  through  her  stinted  eleroises  with  a 
saperstitioos  kind  of  terror,  while  hdr  geiferal 
life  shows  that  the  k^ve  of  hdiifess  is  ndt  the 
govemiing  principle  in  her  heart;  who  seeols  to 
MuSor  all  the  pains  niid  penalties  Of  Christianity, 
but  is  a  stranger  to  *that  liberty  wiierewith 
Christ  has  made  us  free.'  Let  it  not  be  tliougfat 
a  ludierotts  invention,  if  tlie  aathor  haxard  the 
pvddcing  a  real  illilstratioif  of  these  ^mal'lts, 
in  the  instance  of  a  lady  of  thii  stamp,  who  re- 
tiirniifg  §fom  ohorch  oO  a  very  cold  day,  and  re- 
marking with  a  good  deal  of  seif-oomplaeeney 
how  much  she  had  suffered  in  the  performance 
of  her  duty,  comforted  herseff  with  emphatically 
tddUig,  *  tii^  siie  hoffod  it  would  ansteirr.* 

There  is  this  striking  diffbrenee  between  the 
fcal  and  the  worldly  Christian,  the  latter  does 
not  complain  of  the  strictoiess  of  the  divine  Jaw, 
but  of  tlie  deficxeneies  of  hisowo'  perfornnnoe ; 
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while  the  worMly  Christian  Is  little  tronbied  at 
his  own  failures,  but  deplores  th6  strictness  of 
the  divine  requisitions.  The  one  wishes  that 
Giod  would  expect  lessj  the  other  prays  for 
strength  to  do  more;  When  the  worldly  person 
hears  real  Christians  Bpeak  of  their  own  low 
state,  and  acknowledge  Iheir  eltreme  unworthi- 
ness,  he  really  believes  them  to  be  wotee  thaii 
those  who  make  uo  such  hOmiliating  confess 
sions.  lie  does  not  knbw  that  a  mind  which  is 
at  once  deeply  tonvinced  of  its  own  corruptions,' 
and  of  the  purity  of  the  divine  law,  is  so  keenly 
alive  to  the  perteption  of  all  sin,  as  to  be  hum- 
bled by  the  commission  of  such  as  is  compara- 
tively small,  and  whicli  those  who  have  less  cor-' 
rect  views  of  gospel  truth,  hardly  allow  to  be 
sin  at  alii  Such  an  one,  with  Job^  saysj  ^NoW 
mine  eye  iteih  Thee.^ 

6ut  there  is  no  permanent  comfort  in  any  re-' 
ligion,  sliort  of  that  by  which  the  diligent  Chris- 
tian  stfives  thai  all  his  actions  sbal!  have  the 
lovo  of  God  for  their  moli^i  and  the  glory  Of 
God,  as  well  as  his  own  salvation^'  for  their  end; 
while  we  go  about  to  tialanoe  our  good  and  bad 
actions,  one  against  the  other,  and  to  take  com* 
fort  in  the  occasional  predominance  of  the  for- 
mer while  th6  Cultivation  of  the  prlncipfe  from' 
which  they  should  spring  Is  neglected,  is  not 
the  toad  to  all  those  peaceful  fruits  of  the  Spirit 
to  which  true  Christianity  conducts  the  humble 
and  penitent  lieliever.  For,  after  all  we  can  do, 
Christian  tempers  and  a  Christian  spirit  are  the 
true  criterion  of  a  Christian  character,  and  serve 
to  furnish  the  roost  ilnequivocial  test  of  our  at- 
tainmenis  in  religion.  Our  doctrines  may  bo' 
sound,  but  they  may  not  be  influential ;  our  ao-' 
tions  may  be  torrect,  Imt  they  may  want  the 
sandtifylng  principle ;  our  frames  and  fooling^ 
may  iieeik,  nay  thet  may  be  deVoot,  but  they 
may  be  heightened  1^  mere  animal  fervour/ 
even  if  gendine,  they  are  seldom  lasting;  and 
to  many  piouspersdOs  they  are  not  given :  it  uT 
therefore  the  Christian  tempers  wlrich  most  in^i 
fallibly  indicate  the  sincere  dhristiaut  and  best' 
prepare  him  for  (he  hMverily  st^te. 

I  am  aitrate  that  a  better  cast  of  characterif 
than  those  we  have  teen  contemplating ;  that 
even  the  amialfle  and  the  well-disposed,  who^ 
while  they  want  courage  to  resist  what  they 
have  too  much  principle  to  think  right,  and  toO 
much  sensd  to  justify,  will  yet  plead  for  the  oa^ 
Uaiing  system,  and  aocuse  these  femarks  of  on- 
neOessary  rigour.  They  wiA  declare  'That 
really  they  are  as  religiods  as  they  oad  be ;  they 
wish  they  were  better :  they  have  little  satisfac- 
tion in  the  lifo  they  are  leadings  yet  they  cannot 
break  with  the  world ;  they  cannot  fly  in  the 
foOe  of  custom ;  it  does  not  bbdbnte  in<^vi)ioalf 
like  them  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  fashion.'  Bb 
ings  so  interesting,  abgiondidg  with'  eajgaf^ing 
<|iulities;  wlio  not  only  fo'el  the  bi&uty  of  gboo- 
ness,'  bift  reverence  the  trifths  of  Christianity, 
and  are  awfully  looking  for  a  general  Judgmentf 
#e  are  grieved  to  bear  lament  *■  that  they  only 
do  as  others  du,'  when  they  are  perbapiS  them- 
selvei  of  ^uofa  rank  and  im(«9iPtante  tifat  if  they 
would  begin  to  do  right,  otlMrs  would  be  brought 
to  do  as  they  did.  We  are  grieved  to  liear  them 
indolently  assert,  that,  *  they  wish  it  were  otiier- 
wise,'  wheir  tfaey  possess  tiie  power  to  mafrs  it 
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otherwise,  by  setting  an  example  which  they 
know  would  be  followed.  We  are  sorry  to  bear 
them  content  themselves  with  declaring,  *  that 
they  have  not  the  courage  to  be  singular,*  when 
they  must  feel,  by  seeing  the  influence  of  their 
example  in  worse  things,  that  there  would  be 
no  such  great  singularity  in  piety  itself,  if  once 
they  become  sincerely  pious.  Besides,  this  diffi- 
dence does  not  break  out  on  other  occasions. 
They  do  not  blush  to  be  quoted  as  the  opposers 
•f  an  old  mode,  or  the  inventors  of  a  new  one : 
nor  are  they  equally  backward  in  being  the 
first  to  appear  in  a  strange  fashion,  such  an  one 
as  oflan  excites  wonder,  and  sometimes  even 
offends  against  delicacy.  Let  not  then  diffidence 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  only  on  occasions  where- 
in courage  would  be  virtue. 

Will  it  be  thought  too  harsh  a  question  if  we 
venture  to  ask  these  gentle  characters  who  are 
thus  entrenching  themselves  in  'the  imaginary 
safety  of  surrounding  multitudes,  and  who  say, 

*  We  only  do  as  others  do,'  whether  they  are 
willing  to  run  the  tremendous  risk  of  conse- 
quences, and  to  fare  a§  others  fare  ? 

But  while  these  plead  the  authority  of  fashion 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  their  conformity  to  the 
world,  one  who  has  spoken  with  a  paramount 
authority  has  positively  said,  *  Be  ye  not  con- 
formed to  the  world.'  Nay,  it  is  urged  as  the 
very  badge  and  distinction  by  which  the  cha- 
racter opposite  to  the  Christian  is  to  be  marked,. 

*  that  the  friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with 
God.' 

Temptation  to  conform  to  the  world  was 
never  perhaps  more  irresistible  than  in  the  days 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Deluge;  and 
no  man  could  ever  have  pleaded  the  fashion  in 
order  to  justify  a  criminal  assimilation  with  the 
reigning  manners,  with  more  propriety  than  the 
patriarch  Noah.  He  had  the  two  grand  and 
contending  objects  of  terror  to  encounter  which 
we  have;  the  fear  of  ridicule,  and  the  fear  of  de- 
struction ;  the  dread  of  sin,  and  the  dread  of 
singularity.  Oar  cause  of  alarm  is  at  least 
equally  pressing  with  his ;  for  it  does  not  appear, 
even  while  he  was  actually  obeying  the  Divine 
command  in  providing  the  means  ef  his  future 
safety,  that  he  saw  any  actual  symptoms  of  the 
impending  ruin.  So  that  in  one  sense  he  might 
have  truly  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  *  slackness 
of  preparation,  *  that  all  things  continued  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning ;'  while  many  of  us, 
though  the  storm  is  actually  begun,  never 
think  (^  providing  the  refnge  &  it  is  true  he  was 
*'  warned  of  God,'  and  he  provided  *  by  faith.' 
But  are  not  we  also  warned  of  €>od  7  have  we 
not  had  a  fuller  revelation  ?  have  we  not  seen 
Scripture  illustrated,  prophecy  fulfilling,  with 
every  awful  circumstance  that  can  either 
quicken  the  most  sluggish  remissness,  or  con- 
firm the  feeblest  faith  f 

Besides,  the  patriarch's  plea  for  following  the 
ftshioQ  was  stronger  than  you  can  produce. 
While  you  must  see  that  many  are  going  wrong, 
he  saw  that  none  were  going  right.  *  All  flesh 
had  corrupted  his  wsy  before  God;'  whilst, 
blessed  be  God  !  yon  have  still  instances  enough 
of  piety  to  keep  you  in  countenance.  While  you 
lament  that  the  world  seduces  you  (for  every  one 
baf  a'  Utllfi  world  of  his  own}  your  WQrId  per- 


haps is  only  a  petty  neighbourhood,  a  few 
streets  and  squares  ;  but  the  patriarch  had  really 
the  contsgion  of  a  whole  united  world  to  resist ; 
be  had  literally  the  example  of  the  whole  face  of 
the  earth  to  oppose.  The  *  fear  of  man  also 
would  have  been  a  more  pardonable  fkult,  when 
the  lives  of  the  same  individuals  who  were 
likely  to  excite  respect  or  foar  was  prolonged 
many  ages,  than  it  can  be  in  the  short  period 
now  assigned  to  human  life.  How  lamentable 
then  that  human  opinion  should  operate  so  pow- 
erfully, when  it  is  but  the  breath  of  a  being  so 
frail  and  so  short-lived, 

Tbat  he  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ere  one  can  say  he  is  1 

You  who  find  it  so  difficult  to  withstand  the  in- 
dividual allurement  of  modish  acquaintance, 
would,  if  you  had  been  in  the  patriaeh's  case 
have  concluded  the  struggle  to  be  qtiite  ineffee- 
tual,  and  sunk  under  the  supposed  fruitlessness 
of  resistance.  *  Myself,'  would  yon  not  have 
said  ?  *  or  at  most  my  little  family  of  eight  per- 
sons can  never  hope  to  stop  this  torrent  of  cor- 
ruption ;  I  lament  the  fruitlessness  of  opposi- 
tion ;  I  deplore  the  necessity  of  conformity  with 
the  prevailing  system :  but  it  would  be  a  foolish 
presumption  to  hope  that  one  family  can  effect 
a  change  in  the  state  of  the  world.'  In  your 
own  case,  however,  is  it  not  certain  to  how  wide 
an  extent  the  hearty  onion  of  even  fower  per- 
sons in  such  a  cause  might  reach :  at  least  is  it 
nothing  to  what  the  patriarch  did  7  was  it  no- 
tiling  to  preserve  himself  from  the  genera]  de- 
struction ;  was  it  nothing  to  deliver  his  own 
soul  7  was  it  nothing  to  rescue  the  souls  of  his 
whole  family  7 

A  wise  man  will  never  differ  from  the  world 
in  trifles.  It  is  certainly  a  mark  of  a  sound 
judgment  to  comply  with  custom  whenever  we 
safely  can ;  such  compliance  strengthens  our 
influence  by  reserving  to  ourselves  the  greater 
weight  of  authority  on  those  occasions,  when 
our  conscience  obliges  us  to  differ.  Those  who 
are  prudent  will  cheerfully  conform  to  all  the 
innocent  usagee  of  the  world ;  but  those  who  arc 
Christians  will  be  scrupulous  in  defining  which 
are  really  innocent  previous  to  their  conformity 
to  them.  Not  what  the  world,  but  what  the 
Gospel  calls  innocent  will  be  found  at  the  grand 
scrutiny  to  have  been  really  so.  A  discreet 
Christian  will  take  due  pains  to  be  convinced 
he  is  right  before  he  will  presume  to  be  singular: 
but  from  the  instant  he  is  persuaded  the  Gospel 
is  true,  and  the  world  of  course  wrong,  he  will 
no  longer  risk  his  safety  by  following  multitudes, 
or  haiard  his  soul  by  staking  it  on  human 
opinion.  All  our  most  dangerous  inistakec 
arise  from  our  not  constantly  referring  our  prac 
tioe  to  the  standard  of  Scripture,  instead  of  the 
mutable  standard  of  human  estimation  by  which 
it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  real  value  of  characters. 
For  this  latter  standard  in  some  cases  deter- 
mines those  to  be  good  who  do  not  run  all  the 
lengths  in  which  the  notoriously  bad  allow 
themselves.  The  Gospel  has  an  universal,  the 
world  has  a  local  standard  of  goodness ;  in  eer- 
tain  societies  certain  vices  alone  are  dishonour. 
able«  such  as  covetousneas  and  cowardice ;  whila 
those  sins  of  whicli  oar  Saviour  has  said,  that 
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they  which  cdmmlt  them  ^ihall  not  inherit  the 
kingdoiti  df  GtKl,*  detract  nothinjp  firom  the  re- 
spect fldme  persona  reeeite.  Nay,  thoee  very 
characters  whom  the  Almighty  has  expressly 
•nd  awfiilly  declared  *  He  will  judge,**  are  re. 
oeired,  are  admired,  are  earessed,  in  that  which 
calls  itself  the  best  company. 

Bot  to  weigh  oar  actions  by  one  Vandard 
now,  when  we  know  they  will  be  judged  by  an- 
other  hereafter,  wonld  be  reckoned  the  height 
of  absurdity  in  any  transctions  bat  thoee  which 
in  voire  the  interests  of  eternity.  *  How  readest 
thoa  r  is  a  more  specific  direction  than  any  com- 
paratiye  yiew  of  oar  own  habits  with  the  habits 
of  others:  and  at  the  final  bar  it  will  be  of  little 
avail  that  oar  actions  have  risen  above  those  of 
bad  men,  if  our  views  and  principles  shall  be 
iband  to  have  been  in  opposition  the  Gospel  of 
Christ 

Nor  is  their  practice  more  commendable,  who 
are  ever  on  the  watch  to  pick  oat  the  worst  ac- 
tions of  good  men,  by  way  of  justifying  their 
own  conduct  on  the  comnarison.  The  faults  of 
the  best  men, '  for  there  is  not  a  just  man  upon 
earth  who  sinneth  not,*  can  in  no  wise  justify 
the  errors  of  the  worst :  and  it  is  not  invariably 
the  example  of  even  good  men  that  we  must  take 
lor  oar  anorring  rule  of  conduct :  nor  is  it  by  a 
eingle  action  that  either  they  or  a*e  shall  be 
judged  ;  for  in  that  case  who  could  be  saved  ? 
but  it  is  by  the  general  prevalence  of  right  prin- 
ciples and  good  habits  and  Christian  tempers ; 
by  the  preoorainance  of  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance  in  the  life,  and  by  the 
power  of  hamility,  faith  and  love  in  the  heart 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  leading  doetrinee  of  Christianity. — Thd 
earruption  of  human  nature.  Tke  doctrine  of 
redemption.  The  neeeeaity  of  a  change  of 
heart  and  of  the  dii»n«  influeneeo  to  produce 
that  change.  With  a  oketeh  of  the  Chriatimn 
character* 

Thk  author  havingr  in  this  little  work  taken  a 
view  of  the  false  notions  often  imbibed  in  early 
life  from  a  bad  education,  and  of  their  pernicious 
effBcts ;  and  having  attempted  to  point  out  the 
respective  remedies  to  these;  she  would  now 
draw  all  that  has  been  said  to  a  pointy  and  de- 
clare plainly  what  she  humbly  conceives  to  be 
(he  source  whence  all  these  false  notion^  and 
this  wrong  conduct  really  proceed :  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  shall  answer:  *It  is  because  they 
have  forsaken  the  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  have  hewn  out  to  themselves  cisterns, 
broken  cisterns  that  can  hold  no  water.'  It  is 
an  ignorance  past  belief  of  what  true  Christi- 
anity really  is  r  the  remedy,  therefore,  and  the 
only  remedy  that  can  be  applied  with  any  pros- 
pect  of  suceesSf  is  anjofoif,  and  by  Religion  she 
would  be  understood  to  mean  the  Gknpel  of 
Jesas  Christ 

It  has  been  before  hinted,  that  religion  should 
be  taught  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  that  children 
riiould  be  brought  up*  io  the  nurture  and  admo- 
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I  nitiofi  of  the  Lord.*  The  fnanner  In  which  they 
I  should  be  taught  has  likewise  with  great  plain- 
ness  befen  suggested;  that  it  should  be  done  in 
so  lively  and  familiar  a  maimer  as  to  make  re* 
ligion  amiable,  and  her  wavs  to  appear,  what 
they  really  are,  *  ways  of  pleasantness.*  And  a 
slight  sketch  has  been  given  of  the  genius  of 
Christianity,  by  which  her  amiableness  would 
more  clearly  appear.  But  this,  being  a  subject 
of  such  vast  importance  compared  with  which 
every  other  subject  sinks  into  nothing  ;  it  seems 
not  sufficient  to  speak  on  the  doctrines  and 
duties  of  Christianity  in  detached  parts,  but  it 
is  of  importance  to  point  out,  though  in  a  bridf 
and  imperfect  manner,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  one  doctrine  upon  another,  and  the  Influence 
which  these  doctrines  have  upon  the  heart  aAd 
life,  so  that  the  dutiee  of  Christianity  may  Se 
seen  to  grow  out  of  its  doctrines :  by  which  it 
will  appear  that  Christian  virtue  differs  essen- 
tially from  pagan  :  it  is  of  a  quite  different  kind; 
the  plant  itself  is  different,  it  comes  fVom  a  dif- 
ferent root,  and  grows  in  a  different  soil. 

It  will  be  seen  hiiw  the  humbling  doctrine  o'f 
the  corruption  of  human  nature,  which  was  fol- 
lowed fro^n  the  cgmiptlon  of  our  first  parents,- 
makes  way  for  the  bright  dispfay  of  redeeming 
love.  How  from  the  abasing  thought  that  *  we 
are  all  as  sheep  going  astray,  every  one  In  his 
own  way ;'  that  none  can  return  to  the  Shep 
herd  of  our  souls,  *  except  the  Farther  draw 
him  :*  that  *  the  natural  man  cannot  receive  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,  because  they  are  spiritualty 
discerned  :*  how  from  this  humiliating  view  of^ 
the  helpUsanesSf  as  well  as  the  corruption  of  hu-< 
man  nature,  we  are  to  turn  to  that  animating 
doctrine,  the  offer  of  divine  assistance.  So  that, 
I  though  human  nature  will  appear  from  this  view 
in  a  deeply  degraded  state,  and  consequently 
all  have  dause  for  humility,  yet  not  one  had* 
cause  fbr  despair  :  the  disease  indeed  is  dread- 
ful, but  a  physician  is  at  hand,  both  able  ancf 
willing  to  save  us  r  thoUgh  we  are  naturally 
without  *  strength,  our  help  is  laid  upon  one 
that  is  mtghty.^  If  the  gospel  discover  to  u» 
oar  lapsed  state,  it  diseovers  also  the  means  of 
our  restoration  to  the  divine  image  and  favour. 
It  not  only  discovers  but  impressed  this  image  i- 
it  not  only  gives  us  the  description,  but  the  at- 
tainment  of  this  favour  ;  and  while  the  word  of 
Grod  suggests  the  remedy^  his  Spirit  applies  it 

We  should  observe  then»  that  the  doctrines 
of  our  Saviour  are,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with  a 
beautiful  consistency,  all  wov^n  Into  one  piece. 
We  should  get  such  a  view  of  their  reciprocal- 
dependence  as  fo  be  persuaded  that  without  a 
deej>  sense  of  our  own  corruptions  we  can  never 
seriously  believe  in  a  Saviour,  because  the  sub- 
stantial and  acd»ptable  belief  in  Him  must 
always  arise  from  the  conviction  of  our  want  o^ 
Him ;  that  without  a  firm  persuasion  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  can  alone  restore  our  fallen  nature, 
repair  the  ruins  of  sin,  and  renew  the  image  of* 
Grod  upon  the  heart,  we  never  shall  Be  brought 
to  serious  humble  prayer  fbr  repentance  and 
restoration ;  and  that  without  this  repentance, 
there  is  no  salvation :  for  though  Christ  has  died 
fbr  us,  and  oonsaqoently  to  him  alone  we  must 
lodk  as  a  Saviour,  yet  he  has  himself  d»elared 
that  be  will  save  none  but  troe  peotteatB» 
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On  the  doctrine  of  human  corruption. 

To  come  now  to  a  more  particular  statement 
of  these  doctrines.  When  an  Important  edifice 
is  aboat  to  be  erected,  a  wise  builder  will  dig 
deep,  and  look  well  to  the  foundations :  know- 
ing that  without  this  the  fabric  will  not  be  likely 
to  stand.  The  foundation  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, out  of  which  the  whole  structure  may  be 
said  to  arise,  appears  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
fall  of  man  from  his  original  state  of  righteous- 
ness; and  the  corruption  and  helplessness  of 
human  nature,  which  are  the  consequences  of 
this  fall,  and  which  is  the  natural  state  of  every 
one  born  into  the  world.  To  this  doctrine  it  is 
important  to  conciliate  the  minds,  more  especi- 
ally of  young  persons,  who  are  peculiarly  dis- 
posed  to  turn  away  from  it  as  a  morose,  unami- 
able  and  gloomy  idea.  They  are  apt  to  accuse 
those  who  are  more  strict,  and  serious  of  unne- 
cessary severity,  and  to  suspect  them  of  think- 
ing unjustly  ill  of  mankind.  Some  of  the  reasons 
which  prejudice  the  inexperienced  against  the 
doctrine  in  question  appear  to  be  the  following  : 

Young  persons  themselves  have  seen  little  of 
the  world.  In  pleasurable  society  the  world 
puts  on  its  most  amiable  appearance  ;  and  that 
Boflnest  and  urbanity  which  prevail,  particularly 
amongst  persons  of  fashion,  are  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  more  than  thev  are  really  worth.  The 
opposition  to  this  doctrme  in  the  young,  arises 
partly  from  ingenuousness  of  heart,  partly  from 
a  habit  of  indulging  themselves  in  favourable 
suppositions  respecting  the  world,  rather  than 
of  pursuing  truth,  which  is  always  the  grand 
thing  to  be  pursued ;  and  partly  from  the  popu- 
larity of  the  tenet,  that  every  body  %»  so  wonaer- 
fully  good ! 

This  error  in  youth  has  however  a  still  deeper 
foundation,  which  is  their  not  having  a  right 
standard  of  moral  ^ood  and  evil  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  their  already  partaking  of  the 
very  corruption  which  is  spokeh  of,  and  which, 
in  perverting  the  will,  darkens  the  understand- 
in^  also ;  they  are  therefore  apt  to  have  no  very 
strict  sense  of  dut^,  or  of  the  necessity  of  a  right 
and  religious  motive  to  every  act. 

Moreover,  young  people  usually  do  not  know 
themselves.  Not  having  yet  been  much  exposed 
to  temptation,  owing  to  the  prudent  restraints 
in  which  they  have  been  kept,  they  little  sus- 
pect to  what  lengths  in  vice  they  are  liable  to  be 
transported,  nor  now  far  others  are  actually  car- 
ried who  are  set  free  from  those  restraints. 

Having  laid  down  these  as  some  of  the  causes 
of  error  on  this  point,  I  proceed  to  observe  on 
what  strong  grounds  the  doctrine  itself  stands. 

Profane  history  abundantly  confirms  this  truth: 
the  history  of  the  world  being  in  fact  but  little 
else  than  the  history  of  the  crimes  of  the  human 
race.  Even  though  the  annals  of  remote  ages 
Ke  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  some  degree  of 
vncertainty  attaches  itself  to  many  of  the  events 
ecorded,  yet  this  one  melancholy  truth  is  always 
elear,  that  roost  of  the  miseries  which  have  been 
brought  upon  mankind,  have  proceeded  from 
this  general  depravity. 

The  world  we  now  lrv9  in  furnishes  abundant 
proof  of  this  truth.  In  a  world  formed  on  the 
deceitful  theory  of  those  who  assert  the  inno- 


cence and  dignity  of  man,  almost  all  the  pwifl». 
sions,  since  they  would  have  been  rendered  use- 
less by  such  a  state  of  innocence,  would  dcA 
have  existed.  Without  sin  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume there  would  have  been  no  sickness ;  wo 
that  every  medical  professor  is  a  standing  evi- 
dence of  this  sad  truth.  Sin  not  t>nly  brought 
sickness  but  death  into  the  world ;  consequently 
every  funeral  presents  a  more  irrefragable  ar- 
gument than  a  thousand  sermons.  Had  man 
persevered  in  his  original  integrity,  there  ooold 
have  been  no  litigation,  for  t£ire  would  be  no 
contests  about  property  in  a  world  where  none 
would  be  inclined  to  attack  it.  Professors  of 
law,  therefore,  from  the  attorney  who  prosecutes 
for  a  trespass,  to  the  pleader  who  defends  a  cri- 
minal, or  the  judge  who  condemns  him,  loudly 
confirm  the  doctrine.  Every  victory  by  sea  or 
land  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  with  humilia- 
tion, for  conquest  itself  brings  a  terrible,  though 
splendid  attestation  to  the  truth  of  the  &U  of 
man. 

Even  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  act  univer- 
sally more  %s  less  on  the  principle.  Why  do  w« 
all  secure  our  houses  with  bolts,  and  bars,  and 
locks  7  Do  we  take  those  steps  to  defend  our 
lives  or  property  from  any  partieylar  fear ;  from 
any  suspicion  of  thiM  neighbour,  or  thai  servant, 
or  the  other  invader  7  No^It  is  from  a  practical< 
conviction  of  the  oommon  depravity ;  from  a 
constant,  pervading,  but  undefined  dread  of  im- 
pending evil  arising  from  the  sense  of  general 
corruption.  Are  not  prisons  built,  and  laws  en- 
acted on  the  same  practical  principle  7 

But  not  to  descend  to  the  more  degraded  part 
of  our  species.  Why  in  the  fairest  transaction 
of  business  is  nothing  executed  without  bonds, 
receipts,  and  notes  of  hand  7  why  does  not  a 
perfect  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  human  na^ 
ture  abolish  all  these  securities;  if  not  between 
enemies,  or  people  indifferent  to  each  other,  jtit 
at  least  between  firiends  and  kindred,  and  the 
most  honourable  connexions  ?  why,  bat  because 
of  that  universal  suspicion  between  roan  and 
man,  which,  by  all  we  see,  and  hear,  and  fbel, 
is  become  interwoven  with  our  tbtj  make? 
Though  we  do  not  entertain  any  individual  sus- 
picion, nay,  though  we  have  the  strongest  per- 
oonal  confidence,  yet  the  acknowledged  princi- 
pie  of  conduct  has  this  doctrine  for  its  basis.  *  I 
will  take  a  receipt,  though  it  were  from  my  bra- 
ther,*  is  the  established  voice  of  mankind ;  or  as 
I  have  heard  it  more  artfully  put,  by  a  fallaey 
of  which  the  very  disguise  discovers  the  princi. 
pie,  *  Think  every  man  honest,  but  deal  with 
him  as  if  you  knew  him  to  be  otherwise.*  And 
as  in  a  state  of  innocence,  the  beasts,  it  is  pro- 
samed,  would  not  have  bled  for  the  snstenance 
of  man,  so  their  parchments  would  not  have  been 
wanted  as  instruments  of  his  security  against 
his  fellow  man.* 

But  the  grand  argfuments  for  this  doctrine 
must  be  drawn  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and 
these,  besides  implying  it  almost  continually. 


*  ffiahop  Btttler  distinctly  declares  this  truth  to  be  evi- 
dent from  ezperienee  as  well  as  Revdatioa, '  that  this 
world  exhibiu  an  idea  of  a  Ruin ;'  and  k*  will  hasart 
much  who  ventures  to  aaaert  that  Butler  defended  Chris- 
tianity upon  princlplet  nneomonant  to  reason,  pkiht9» 
pkff^  or  lound  experience 
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tzprMily  Mfert  it;  and  that  in  inataneee  too  nu- 
meroQs  to  be  all  of  them  broaght  forward  here. 
Of  theae  may  I  be  allowed  to  produce  a  few  ; 
*'  God  aaw  that  the  wickedneaa  of  man  waa  gTBai, 
and  that  every  imaifination  of  the  thougrhta  of 
hia  heart  waa  only  evil  continually .—*  6<xl  look- 
ed upon  the  earth,  and  behold,  it  waa  corrupt ; 
for  aU  JU»k  had  corrupted  hia  way  upon  the 
earth.  And  it  repenied  the  Lord  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at 
kia  kearU**  Thia  ia  a  picture  of  mankind  befon 
the  flood,  and  the  doctrine  receivea  additional 
confirmation  in  Scripture,  when  it  apeaka  of  the 
timea  which  folk>wed  after  that  tremendoua 
iadgment  had  taken  place.  The  Paalma  abound 
in  lamentationa  on  the  depravity  of  man.  *  They 
an  all  gone  aaide;  there  ia  none  that  doeth 
good,  no  not  one.* — *  In  iky  ai^ht,*  aaya  David, 
addreaaioip  the  Moat  High,  *  ahall  no  man  living 
be  juatifiod.'  Job,  in  hia  uaual  lofty  atrain  of  in- 
terrogation, aaka,  *  What  ia  man  that  he  should 
be  clean,  and  he  that  ia  born  of  a  woman  that  he 
ahould  be  righteous  7  Behold  the  heavena  are 
not  clean  in  Hia  eight,  how  much  more  abomi- 
nable and  filthy  ia  man,  who  drinketh  iniquity 
like  waler.'t 

Nor  do  the  Scriptnrea  apeak  of  thia  corruption 
aa  ariaing  only  from  occasional  temptation,  or 
from  mere  extrinaic  cauaea.  The  wise  man  tells 
ua,  that  *  fooltahnesa  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  ekUd  f  the  prophet  Jeremiah  aaaurea  ua,  *  the 
heart  ia  deceitful  above  all  thinga,  and  deape- 
rately  wicked  i*  and  David  plainly  atatea  the 
doctrine:  *  Behold,  I  waa  ahapen  in  iniquity, 
and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.*  Can 
language  be  more  explicit  T 

The  New  Testament  corroboratea  the  Old. 
Our  Lord*s  reproof  of  Peter  seems  to  take  the 
doctrine  for  granted :  *  Thou  savoureat  not  the 
thinga  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  man;' 
clearly  intimating,  that  the  toays  of  man  are 
opposite  to  the  ways  of  God.  And  our  Saviour, 
in  that  affecting  discoorae  to  hia  disciples,  ob- 
serves to  them  that,  as  they  were  by  his  grace 
made  different  from  othera,  therefore  they  must 
expect  to  be  hated  by  thoae  who  were  so  unlike 
them.  And  it  should  be  particularly  obaerved, 
aa  another  proof  that  the  world  is  wicked,  that 
our  Lord  considered  *  the  world*  aa  opposed  to 
him  and  to  his  disciples.  *  If  ye  were  of  the 
world,  the  world  would  love  its  own ;  but  I  have 
chosen  you  out  of  the  world,  therefore  the  world 
hateth  you.*t  St.  John,  writing  to  his  Christian 
church,  atatea  the  same  truth  :  *  We  know  that 
we  are  of  God,  and  the  whole  world  lieth  in 
wickedneas.* 

Man  in  hia  natural  and  unbelieving  atate,  is 
likewiae  represented  aa  in  a  state  of  guilt,  and 
under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty  God.  *  He 
that  believeth  not  the  Son  shall  not  see  lifo ;  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.* 

Here,  however,  if  it  be  objected,  that  the  hea- 
then who  never  heard  of  the  Croepel  wiU  not  as. 
auredly  be  judged  by  it,  the  Saviour's  answer  to 

**  Genesia  vi. 

t  Perhapfl  one  reeson  why  the  fliults  of  the  most  eini- 
neat  Mints  are  recorded  in  Scripliirn,  is  to  add  fnnh 
eoaArmation  to  thiadoetrine.  If  Abrabaoi,  Moaea,  Noah, 
SUJah,  David,  and  Peter  sinned,  who  shall  we  presamo 
to  say  has  escaped  the  universal  laint  7 

t  John,  zv.  10. 


auch  curious  inquirers  concerning  the  state  of 
othera  is,  ^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate.* 
It  ia  enough  for  us  to  believe  that  God,  who  will 
*  judge  the  world  in  righteouaneaa,*  will  judge 
all  men  according  to  their  opportnnitiea.  The 
heathen  to  whom  he  has  not  sent  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  probably  not  be  judged  by  the 
Goapel.  But  with  whatever  mercy  he  may 
judge  thoae  who,  living  in  a  land  of  darknesa, 
are  without  knowledge  of  hia  revealed  law,  our 
buaineaa  ia  not  with  them,  but  with  ourselves. 
It  ia  our  bnsineaa  to  conaider  what  mercy  he 
will  extend  to  those  who,  living  in  a  Christian 
country,  abounding  with  meane  and  ordinances, 
where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  ita  purity ;  it  ia 
our  buaineaa  to  inquire  how  he  will  deal  with 
those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  ita  beams,  and  who 
cloae  their  eara  to  its  truths.  For  an  unbeliever 
who  has  paaaed  his  life  in  the  meredian  of  Scrip- 
ture  light,  or  for  an  outward  but  unfruitful  pro- 
fosaor  of  Christianity,  I  know  not  what  hope  the 
Goapel  holds  out 

The  natural  atate  of  man  ia  again  thus  de- 
scribed : — *  The  carnal  mind  ia  enmity  against 
God !  (awful  thought !)  for  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be.  So  then 
they  that  are  in  the  flesh  eatinot  please  God.' 
What  the  apostle  means  by  being  in  thefltoh^  ia 
evident  by  what  followa ;  for  speaking  of  those 
whose  hearta  were  changed  by  divine  grace,  he 
saya,  *  But  ye  are  net  in  the  flesh,  but  in  the  spi- 
rit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwell  in  you  ;* 
that  is,  you  are  not  now  in  your  natural  state : 
the  change  that  haa  paased  on  your  minds  by 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  ao  great 
that  your  atate  may  properly  be  called, '  being 
in  the  apirit*  It  may  be  further  observed  that 
the  aame  apoatle,  writing  to  the  churchea  of 
Galatia,  tells  them,  that  the  natural  corruption 
of  the  human  heart  is  continually  opposing  the 
Spirit  of  holiness  which  influences  the  regene- 
rate. The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  against  the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  con- 
trary to  each  other  :'  which  passage  by  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  corruption  of 
the  heart,  proves  the  necessity  of  divine  influ* 
ences.  And  the  apostle,  with  respect  to  him- 
self^ freely  confosses  and  deeply  laments  the 
workings  of  this  corrupt  principle :  *  O  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am,  who  ahaU  deUver  me  from 
the  body  ofthis  death  7* 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  have  oppo- 
sed this  doctrine,  that  the  same  Scriptures  which 
speak  of  mankind  aa  being  atfinfra,  speak  of 
some  as  being  righteovo  ;  and  hence  they  would 
argue  that  though  this  depravity  of  human  na- 
ture may  be  general^  yet  it  cannot  be  univenal. 
Thia  objection,  when  examined,  serves  only  like 
all  other  objections  a^ainat  the  truth  to  establish 
that  which  it  was  intended  to  destroy.  For 
what  do  the  Scriptures  assert  respecting  the 
righteous  ?  That  there  are  some  whoee  princi- 
ples, views  and  conduct,  are  ao  different  from 
the  reat  of  the  world,  and  from  what  theira  them- 
selvea  once  were,  that  these  persons  are  honoured 
with  the  peculiar  title  of  the  *  aons  of  God.'  But 
no  where  do  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  even 
theae  are  eifdeoo ;  on  tne  contrary  their  favtUe 
are  frequently  mentioned ;  and  persons  of  thi» 
class  are  moreover  represented  aa  thoae  on  whom 
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a  great  change  has  pasted :  as  haTincf  been  for- 
merly 'dead  in  trespasses  and  sms;'  bat  as 
*  bein^  now  called  out  of  darkness  into  light  ;* 
as  *  translated  into  the  kingdom  of  God*B  dear 
3on ;'  as  '  having  passed  from  death  to  life.' 
And  St  Paul  pat  this  matter  past  ail  doubt,  by 
expressly  asserting,  that  *CAey  toere  all  by  nature 
tth^  children  of  wrath  even  as  others.* 

It  might  be  well  to  ask  certain  persons,  who 
oppose  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  who  also 
«eem  to  talk  as  if  they  thought  there  were  many 
sinless  people  in  the  world,  how  they  expeot 
(hat  such  sinless  people  will  be  saved  ?  (though 
indeed  to  talk  of  an  innocent  person  being  sawed 
involves  a  palpabla  contradiction  in  terms,  of 
which  those  who  use  the  expression  do  not  seem 
to  be  aware ;  it  is  talking  of  curing  a  man  aU 
ready  in  health.)  *  Undoubtedly,*  such  will  say, 
^  they  will  be  received  into  those  abodes  of  bliss 
prepared  for  the  righteous.*  But  be  it  remem- 
bered,  there  is  but  one  toay  to  these  blissful 
abodes,  and  that  is,  through  Jesus  Christ :  *  For 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men 
whereby  we  roust  be  saved.*  If  we  ask  whom 
did  Christ  come  to  save  7  the  Scripture  directly 
answers,  *  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin. 
ners  : — ^  liis  name  was  called  Jesus,  because  he 
came  to  save  his  people /rem  their  sins.^  When 
SL  John  was  favoured  with  a  heavenly  visicNi, 
be  tells  us,  that  he  beheld  *  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and 
kindred,  and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  be- 
fore  tlie  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  dotbed 
with  white  robes  :'  that  one  of  the  heavenly  in- 
baljitantif  informed  him  who  they  were : — These 
are  they  who  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and 
have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white 
in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb ;  therefore  are  they 
before  the  throne  of  God,  and  serve  Him  day  and 
night  in  his  Temple;  and  He  that  sitteth  oothe 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them ;  they  shall  hun- 
ger no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  neither 
shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat;  for 
the  X^anib  which  is  in  the  niidst  of  the  throne 
shall  feed  thsm,  and  shall  lead  them  to  living 
fountains  of  waters,  and  God  shall  wipe  away 
ajl  tears  from  tlteir  eyes.* 

We  may  gather  from  this  description  what 
these  glorious  and  happy  beings  once  were : 
they  were  sinful  creatures :  their  robes  were 
not  spotless :  *  They  had  washed  them,  and  made 
them  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.'  They 
are  likewise  generally  represented  as  having 
been  once  a  suffering  people  :  they  came  out  of 
l^reat  tribulation.  They  are  described  as  hav 
jng  overcome  the  great  tempter  of  mankind, 

*  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb  :**  as  they  who  *  fo\^ 
low  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  :*  as  *  re- 
deemed  from  among  roen.'t  And  their  employ, 
tnent  in  the  regions  of  bliss  is  a  farther  oonfirma. 
tion  of  the  doctrine  of  which  we  are  treating. 
—r*  The  great  multitude*  ^c  &>&  we  are  told, 

*  stood  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to 
opr  God,  who  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the 
Lamb  !*  Here  we  see  they  ascribe  their  salva- 
tipn  to  Christ,  and  consequently  their  present 
happiness  to  his  atoning  blood.  And  in  another 
of  their  celestial  anthems,  they  say  in  like  man- 
ner :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us 

*  Ksv  xii.  14.  t  K«v-  xiv.  4 


to  God  by  Thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  old 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation.'* 

By  all  this  it  is  evident  that  men  of  any  other 
description  than  redeemed  ainners  most  gain  ad« 
mittance  to  heaven  some  other  way  than  thai 
which  the  Scriptures  point  out;  axid  also  that 
when  they  shall  arrive  there,  so  difibrent  will 
be  their  employment,  that  they  must  have  aa 
anthem  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Nothing  is  more  adapted  to  *  the  easting  down 
of  high  imaginations,'  and  to  promote  humility, 
than  this  reflection,  that  heaven  is  always  m 
Scripture  pointed  oot  not  as  the  reward  of  the 
innocent,  but  as  the  hope  of  the  penitent.  This, 
while  it  is  calculated  tp  *  exclude  boasting,*  the 
temper  the  most  opposite  to  tlie  Gospel,  is  yel 
the  meet  suited  to  afford  comfort;  for  were  hea- 
ven  promised  as  the  reward  of  innoeenee,  who 
could  attain  to  it  7  but  being  as  it  is  the  pro- 
mised portion  of  faith  and  repentance,  porchased 
for  us  bf  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  offered  to 
every  penitent  believer,  who  is  compelled  to 
miss  it  7 

It  is  urged  that  the  belief  of  this  doctriee  of 
our  corruption  produces  many  ill  effects,  and 
therefore  it  should  be  discouragedw-^That  it  doee 
nsl  prodnoe  those  ill  effects,  when  not  mison- 
derstood  or  partially  represented,  we  shall  at- 
Cempt  to  show ;  at  the  same  time  let  it  be  ob« 
served,  if  it  be  really  true  we  must  not  reject  it 
on  account  of  any  of  these  supposed  ill  oonse- 
quences.  Troth  may  oflen  be  attended  with 
disagreeable  e^ots,  but  if  it  be  troth  it  most 
still  be  pursued.  If,  for  instance,  treason  should 
exist  in  a  country,  every  one  knows  the  disa- 
greeable effects  which  will  follow  snch  a  eonvie- 
tion ;  but  our  not  belieinng  such  treason  to  exist, 
will  uQ^  prevent  such  effect  following  it :  on  the 
contrary,  our  believing  it  may  prevent  the  fiital 
consequences. 

It  is  objected,  that  this  doctrine  debases  and 
degrades  human  nature,  and  tliat  finding  fault 
with  the  building  is  only  another  way  of  finding 
fault  with  the  architect  To  the  first  part  of 
this  objection  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  maa 
be  really  a  corrupt,  fallen  being,  it  is  proper  to 
represent  him  as  such  :  the  fkult  then  lies  in  the 
meii,  and  not  in  the  doctrine,  which  only  states 
the  truth.  As  to  the  inference  which  is  sup. 
posed  to  follow,  namely,  that  it  throws  the  fault 
upon  the  Creator,  it  proceeds  upon  the  false  sup. 
position  that  man's  present  corrupt  state  is  the 
state  in  which  he  was  originally  created :  the 
contrary  of  which  is  the  truth.  *  God  made  man 
upright*  but  he  hath  sought  oot  many  inven- 
tions.* 

It  is  likewise  objected,  that  as  this  doctrine 
must  give  us  such  a  bad  opinion  of  mankind,  it 
must  consequently  produce  ill-will,  hatred,  and 
suspicion.  But  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
it  gives  us  no  worse  an  opinion  of  other  men 
than  it  gives  us  of  ourselves ;  and  such  views 
of  ourselves  have  a  very  salutary  effect,  inas« 
much  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  produce  humit 
lity;  and  hnmility  is  not  likely  to  produce  ill- 
will  to  others,  *  for  only  from  pride  cometh  con- 
tention :*  and  as  to  the  views  it  gives  us  of  man- 
kind, it  represents  us  %m  feUow.9ufferers ;  snd 
surely  the  consideration  that  we  are  companUms 
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in  fttifcry  is  not  calculated  to  produce  hatred. 
The  truth  is,  these  effects,  where  they  have  ac- 
tually followed,  have  followed  from  a  falae  and 
IMrtial  view  of  the  subject 

Old  persons  who  have  seen  much  of  the  world, 
and  who  have  little  religion,  are  apt  to  be  strong 
in  their  belief  of  man's  actual  corruption;  but 
not  taking  it  up  on  Christian  grounds,  this  be- 
lief  in  them  shows  itself  in  a  narrow  and  ma. 
lignant  temper;  in  uncharitable  judgment  and 
hareh  opinions,  in  individual  suspicion,  and  in 
too  general  a  disposition  to  hatred. 

Suspicion  and  hatred  also  are  the  uses  to 
which  Rochefaueault  and  the  other  French  phi- 
loeophers  have  converted  this  doctrine:  their 
•cute  minds  intuitively  found  the  corruption  of 
man,  and  they  saw  it  without  its  concomitant 
and  correcting  doctrine ;  they  allowed  man  to 
he  a  depraved  creature,  but  disallowed  his  high 
original :  they  found  him  in  a  low  atate,  but  did 
not  conceive  of  him  as  having  fallen  from  a  bet- 
ter. They  represent  him  rather  as  a  brute  than 
as  an  apostate ;  not  taking  into  the  account  that 
his  present  degraded  nature  and  depraved  fa- 
culties are  not  his  original  state :  that  he  is  not 
such  as  he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator, 
but  such  as  he  has  been  made  by  sin.  Nor  do 
they  know  that  he  has  not  even  now  lost  all  re« 
maios  of  his  primitive  dignity,  all  traces  of  his 
divine  original,  but  is  stiU  capable  of  a  restora- 
tion more  glorious 

Than  is  dreamt  of  in  their  philosophy. 

Perhaps,  too,  they  know  from  what  they  fed  all 
the  tmX  to  which  man  is  inclined ;  but  they  do 
not  know,  for  they  have  not  folt,  all  the  good  of 
which  he  is  capable  by  the  superinduction  of  the 
divine  principle :  thus  they  asperse  human  na- 
ture instead  of  representing  it  fairly,  and  in  so 
doing  it  is  thfy  who  calumniate  the  great  Cre- 
ator. 

The  doctrine  of  corruption,  is  likewise  ac- 
cused  of  being  a  gkx>my,  discouraging  doctrine, 
and  an  enemy  to  joy  and  comfort — Now  sup. 
pose  this  objection  true  in  its  fullest  extent,  is 
it  any  way  unreasonable  that  a  being  fallen  into 
a  state  of  sin,  under  the  displeasure  of  Almighty 
God,  should  feel  serieasZy  alarmed  at  being  in 
such  a  state  7  Is  the  condemned  criminal  blamed 
because  he  is  not  merry  7  And  would  it  be  es- 
teemed  a  kind  action  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
fui  condemned  in  order  to  make  him  so  7 

But  this  charge  is  not  true  in  the  sense  in- 
tended by  those  who  bring  it  fbf  ward. — ^Those 
who  believe  this  doctrine  are  rua  the  most 
gloomy  people*  When,  indeed,  any  one  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  brought  to  view 
his  state  as  it  really  is,  a  state  of  guilt  and  dan- 
ger, it  is  natural  that  fear  should  be  excited  in 
his  mind,  but  it  is  such  a  fear  as  impels  him  to 
*  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;*  it  is  such  a  fear 
as  moved  Noah  to  *  prepare  an  ark  to  the  saving 
of  his  house.*  Such  an  one  will  likewise  feel 
•orroto  ;  not  however  *  the  sorrow  of  the  world 
which  worketh  death,*  but  that  godly  sorrow 
which  worketh  repentance.  Such  an  one  is  said 
to  be  driven  to  deapair  by  this  doctrine ;  but  it 
la  the  despair  of  his  own  ability  to  save  himself; 
it  is  that  wholesome  despair  of  his  own  merits 
pifoduoed  by  coaviction  and  huoulity  which 


drivw  him  to  seek  a  better  refuge ;  and  such  na 
one  is  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  the  glorious 
doctrine  we  are  next  about  to  oontemplate, 
namely, 

That  goo  so  loved  thb  world,  that  he  gavb 

HIS  ONLY  BBQOTTEN  SON,  THAT  WHOSOEVER  BE- 
UKVED  ON  HIM  SHOULD  NOT  rERIBH,  BUT  HATE 
EVERLASTING  JJWE. 

Of  this  doctrine  it  ia  of  the  last  importance 
to  form  just  views,  for  as  it  ia  the  only  doctrine 
which  can  keep  the  humble  penitent  from  de. 
spair,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  great  care  must  be 
taken  that  false  views  of  it  do  not  lead  us  to  pre. 
sumption.    In  order  to  understand  it  rightly, 
we  must  not  fill  our  minds  with  our  own  rea> 
soninge  upon  it,  which  is  the  way  in  which 
some  good  people  have  been  misled,  but  we  must 
betake  ourselvea  to  ^e  Scriptures,  wherein  we 
shall  find  the  doctrme  stated  so  plainly  as  to 
show  that  the  mistakes  have  not  arisen  from  a 
want  of  clearness  in  the  Scriptures,  bat  from  a 
desire  to  make  it  bend  to  some  favourite  notions. 
While  it  has  been  totally  rejected  by  tome,  it 
has  been  so  mutilated  by  others,  as  hardly  to 
retain  any  resemblance  to  the  Scripture  doctrine 
of  redemption.     We  are  told  in  the  beautiful 
passage  last  quoted  the  source — the  love  of  God 
to  a  lost  world  ; — who  the  Redeemer  was — the 
Son  of  God  ;-^the  end  for  which  this  plan  was 
formed  and  executed — *•  that  whosoever  believed 
in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.*-As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasure 
in  the  death  of  the  wicked.* — *  He  would  have 
all  men  to  be  saved  and  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.* — *  He  would  not  have  any  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance.*    There 
is  nothing  surely  in  all  this  to  promote  gloomi- 
ness.   On  the  contrary,  if  kindness  and  mercy 
have  a  tendency  to  win  and  warm  the  heart, 
here  is  every  incentive  to  joy  and  cheerfulness. 
Christianity  looks  kindly  towards  all,  and  witii 
peculiar  tenderness  on  such  as,  from  humblmg 
views  of  their  own  unworthiness,  might  be  led 
to  fancy  themselves  excluded: — we  are  expressly 
told,  that  'Christ  died  for  all  ;*->that  *  he  tasted 
death  for  every  man  ;* — that  *  he  died  for  the  sins 
of  the  tohole  world**    Accordingly  he  has  com* 
manded  that  his  gospel  should  be  *  preached  to 
every  creature;*  which  is  in  effect  declaring-, 
that  not  a  single  human  being  is  excluded  :  for 
to  preach  the  gospel  is  to  offer  a  Saviour : — and 
the  Saviour  in  the  plainest  language  ofiers  him- 
self to  all,— declaring  to  *all  the  ends  of  the 
earth,* — *  Look  unto  me  and  be  saved.*    It  ie 
therefore  an  imdeniable  truth,  that  no  one  will 
perish  for  the  want  of  a  Saviour,  but  for  reject' 
ing  him.    That  none  are  excluded  who  do  not 
exclude  themselves,  as  many  unhappily  do,  who 

*  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 
and  so  receive  the  grace  of  Ckwl  in  vain.* 

But  to  suppose  uat  because  Christ  has  died 
for  the  *  sins  of  the  whole  world,*  the  wholo 
world  will  tlierefore  be  oaved,  is  a  most  fatal 
mistake.    In  the  same  book  which  tells  us  that 

*  Christ  died  for  all,*  we  have  likewise  this  awful 
admonition ;  *  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it  ;*  which,  whether  it  be  imderstood 
of  the  immediate  reosf^iwi  of  the  gospel,  or  of 
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the  final  use  which  wu  too  likely  to  be  made 
of  it,  gi^OB  no  encouragement  to  hope  that  all 
will  be  qoalified  tp  partake  of  its  promisee.  And 
whilfit  it  declares  that  *  there  is  no  other  name 
whereby  we  may  be  saved  bi)t  the  name  of  Je- 
sus ;'  it  likjewise  declares 

THAT  *  WITHOUT  BOtlinESS  NQ  MAN  SHAI4.  SKK  TRX 

IX>RI>.' 

ft  is  much  to  be  feared  that  some,  in  their 
leal  to  defend  the  gospel  doctrines  of  free  |f  race, 
have  materially  injured  the  groepel  doctrine  of 
holiness:  stating  that  Christ  has  done  all  in 
>nch  a  sense,  as  that  there  is  nothing  left  for  us 
to  da— But  do  the  Scripture^  hold  out  this  lan- 
guage ? — *Gorne,  for  all  things  are  ready,'  is  the 
gospel  call;  in  which  we  may  observe,'  that  at 
the  same  time  that  it  tells  us  that  *  all  things  are 
ready,*  it  nevertheless  teljs  us  that  we  must 
f  come  J  Food  being  pronded  for  ns  will  not 
(lenefit  us  except  we  partake  of  it  It  will  not 
avail  us  that  *  Christ  our  p^sover  is  taerijUed 
for  us,*  iinlcss  ^  we  keep  the'  feast.' — We  must 
fnahe  use  of  *  the  fountain  which  is  opened  for 
sin  and  nndeanness,'  if  we  would  be  purified. 
}  AH,  indeed,  who  are  atkint  are  Invited  to  take 
of  the  waters  qf  life  freely  ;?  but  if  we  feel  no 
ithiret*'  if  we  do  not  drink,  their  saving  qnali- 
ties  are  of  no  avail. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  insist  on  this  in 
the  present  day,  as  there  is  a  world)y  and 
fashionable,  ^B  well  as  a  low  and  aecUrian  An. 
tinomianism :  there  lamentably  prevails  in  the 
yvorld  an  unwarranted  assurance  of  salvation, 
founded  on  a  alight,  vague,  and  general  confi- 
dence  in  what  Christ  has  done  and  sufiered  for 
ps,  aa  if  the  great  object  of  his  doing  and  suffer, 
ing  had  been  to  emancipate  tu  from  all  obliga. 
tions  to  duty  and  obedience ;  and  as  if,  because 
he  died  for  sinnerx,  we  might  therefere  safely 
and  comfortably  go  on  to  live  in  sin,  contenting 
PHrselves  with  npw  and  then  a  transient,  formal, 
and  unmeaning  avowal  of  our  un  worthiness,  our 
obligation,  and  the  all-sufiiciency  of  hU  atone- 
ment By  the  discharge  of  this  quitrent  of 
which  all  the  cost  consists  in  acknowledgment, 
the  sensual,  the  worldly,  and  the  yain  hope  to 
find  a  refuge  in  heaven,  when  driven  from  the 
enjoyment  of  this  world.  But  this  cheap  and 
indolent  Christianity  is  no  where  tapght  in  the 
Bible.  The  faith  inculcated  there  ip  not  a  lasy, 
professional  faith,  but  that  faith  which  ^pro. 
dttceth  obedfence^^  that  faith  which  ^  wnrketh  by 
'ove,*  that  faith  of  which  the  practical  language 
IS — •  Stripe  that  you  may  •  enter  in  ;'  *  So  run 
that  you  may  obuin  ;»— » Sojlf^ht  that  you  may 
lay  hold  on  eternal  life :'— that  faith  which  di- 
rects us  ♦  not  to  be  weary  in  well-doing ;' — 
which  sayp,  ♦  idork  out  your  own  salvation  :»— 
never  forgetting  at  the  same  time,  *that  it  is 
God  which  workcth  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do.* 
The  contrary  doctrine  is  implied  in  the  very 
name  of  the  Redeemer ;  *  And  his  name  shall 
be  called  *  Jesus,  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
fnm  their  sins,'  not  tn  their  sins. — Are  those 
rich  supplies  of  grace  which  the  gospel  ofl^rs ; 
are  those  abundant  aids  of  the  Spirit  which  it 
promisee,  tendered  to  the  tlothful? — ^No.  God 
wHI  have  «U  hie  gift*  improved.    Grace  must 


be  ueed,  or  it  will  be  withdrawn.  The  Almifiilf 

thinks  it  not  derogatory  to  his  fkee  grace  to  do. 
clare,  that  *  thoee  only  who  do  his  command- 
ments have  right  to  the  tree  of  life.'  And  the 
scriptures  represent  it  as  not  derogatory  to  the 
sacrijice  of  Christ,  to  fellow  his  example  in  weU* 
doing.  The  only  caution  is,  that  we  must  not 
work  in  our  own  strength,  nor  bring  iq  our  con- 
tributipn  of  works  aa  if  in  aid  of  the  eopposeil 
deficiency  of  Hie  merits. 

For  we  must  not  in  onr  aper'CauHen  fencyt 
that  because  Christ  has  *  redeemed  ua  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,*  we  are  therefore  without  a 
law.  In  acknowledging  Christ  aa  a  deliverer^ 
we  must  not  forget  that  be  is  a  law.gifcr  toou 
and  that  we  are  ezpreasly  commanded  *  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ }'  if  we  wish  to  know  what  hie 
laws  are,  we  must  *  search  the  Scriptaree,*  espe* 
ciaily  the  New  Testament ;  there  we  shall  fimt 
him  declaring 

THIS  ABSOLDTK  qBCSSIITT  OF  A  CBANSt  OV  HXAftV 

AND  UVX. 

Our  Saviour  saya,  that  *  except  a  man  be  bom 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  ^TGod :'  that 
it  is  not  a  mere  acknowledging  His  antherity, 
calling  him  'Lord,  Lord,'  that  will  avail  any 
thing,  except  we  do  what  He  commands ;  that 
any  thing  short  of  this  ie  like  a  man  building 
his  house  upon  the  sand,  which  when  the  storms 
come  on,  will  rertsinly  fall,  In  like  mannef 
the  apostles  are  continually  enforcing  the  neoee. 
sity  of  this  change,  which  they  describe  under 
the  various  names  of  *  the  new  man  ;** — *  the 
new  creature  ;*f — ^*a  transfermation  into  the 
image  of  God  ;*| — *  a  participation  of  the  divine 
natnre.*(  Nor  is  this  change  represented  as 
oonaisting  merelv  in  a  change  of  religious  opi^ 
nions,  not  even  in  being  delivered  over  fVom  a 
worse  to  a  better  system  of  doctrines,  nor  in  ex« 
changing  gross  sins  fer  tliose  which  are  more 
sober  and  reputable  s  nor  hi  renouncing  the  sins 
of  youth,  and  assuming  those  of  a  quieter  period 
of  life;  nor  in  leaving  off  evil  practices  because 
men  are  groi^n  tired  of  them,  or  find  they  in« 
jure  their  credit,  health,  or  fortune;  nor  does  it 
consist  in  inoffensiveness  and  obliging  manners, 
nor  indeed  in  any  merely  mttwori  reformation. 

But  the  change  consists  ip  *  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  our  minds ;'  In  being  *  conferroed 
to  the  imtgp  of  the  Son  of  God  :*  in  being  *  call, 
ed  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light* 
And  the  whole  of  this  great  change,  its  begin, 
ningf  progress,  and  final  accomplishment  (for  it  ie 
represented  as  a  gradual  change)  is  ascribed  to 

TBS  INrUTWCKS  Of  THC  HOLT  SriaTT. 

We  are  perpetually  reminded  of  onr  utter  in- 
ability  to  help  ourselves,  that  we  may  set  the 
higher  value  on  thoee  gracious  aids  which  are 
held  out  to  qs.  We  are  taught  that  *  we  are 
not  safflcient  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves, 
but  onr  sttfiioiency  Is  of  God.'  And  when  we  are 
told  that  ^  if  we  live  aftpr  the  flesh,  we  shall  die,* 
we  are  at  the  same  time  reminded,  that  it  is 
*  through  the  Spirit  that  «  we  muat  mortify  the 


*  EphMians,  iv.  84. 
X  9  Cprinthians^  xii. 


t  Galatians,  vi.  U. 
t9Peier,i.4. 
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dtedi  of  tiM  body.*  We  vn  likowiM  caotioned 
that  ws  *  grieve  not  the  Hol^  Spirit  of  God,* 
*  that  we  quench  not  the  Spirit'  By  all  which 
azpreBsiona,  and  many  others  of  like  import,  we 
are  taught  that,  while  we  are  to  ascribe  with 
hamUe  gratitude  every  good  thought,  word,  and 
work,  to  the  inflnenee  ofthe  Holy  Spirit,  we  are 
not  to  look  on  such  inflaence  aa  •operseding  our 
own  ezertioos ;  and  it  u  too  plain  that  we  mey 
moot  the  graciooe  ofieri  of  awistance,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  no  occasion  to  caution 
Bs  nef  to  do  it  The  sertplores  havtf  illustrated 
this  in  terms  which  are  &miliar  indeed,  bat 
whieh  are  therefore  only  the  more  condescend- 
ing and  endearing,  *  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door 
and  knock.  If  any  man  hear  my  voice  and 
open  the  door,  I  will  eome  in  to  him,  and  will 
sop  with  him,  and  he  with  me.*  Observe,  it  is 
not  said,  if  any  man  will  not  lislsn  to  me,  I  will 
finree  open  the  door.  But  if  we  reilise  admit, 
tanee  to  such  a  guest,  we  must  abide  by  the 
consequences. 

The  sublime  doctrine  of  divhie  assistance  is 
the  mote  to  be  prised  not  only  on  account  of 
pur  own  helplessness,  but  fitmi  the  additional 
ponsideratioo  of  the  powerful  adversary  with 
whom  the  Christian  has  to  contend  :  an  article 
of  our  faith  by  the  way,  which  is  growing  into 
general  disrepute  among  the  politer  elass  of  so. 
pietv.  Nay,  there  is  a  kind  of  ridicule  attached 
to  the  very  snggestion  of  the  subject,  as  if  it 
were  ezpfeded  by  general  agreement,  on  lull 
proof  of  its  being  an  absolute  absurdity,  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  an  enlightened 
age.  And  it  rsquires  no  small  neatness  of  ez- 
prassioo  and  periphrastic  ingenuity  to  get  the 
very  mention  tolerated ;— >{  mean 

TBK  SOUrrVRK  DOCmum  of  the  lAllfrKNUB  AND 

powia  OP  oua  qrkat  spnirnjAi.  snemt. 

This  is  eonsidered  by  the  fashionable  sceptic 
as  a  vulgar  inventbn,  which  ought  to  be  banish- 
ed with  the  belief  in  dreams,  and  ghosts  and 
Witehcrafl :— by  the  fashionable  Christian,  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  but  not  as  a  literal  trbth ; 
and  by  almost  all,  as  a  doctrine  which,  when  it 
happens  to  be  introduced  at  church,  has  at  least 
iwthing  to  do  with  the  pettB^  but  is  by  common 
consent  made  over  to  the  etsles,  if  indeed  it  most 
be  retained  at  all. 

May  I,  with  great  humility  and  respect,  pre. 
same  to  suggest  to  our  divines  that  they  would 
do  well  not  to  lend  their  coantenance  to  the  mo. 
dish  cnrtailmenCs  ofthe  Christian  fkith :  nor  to 
shun  the  introduction  of  this  doctrine  whenever 
it  consists  with  their  subject  to  bring  it  forward ! 
A  truth  which  is  seldom  brought  before  the  eye, 
imperceptibly  grows  less  and  less  important) 
and  if  it  be  an  unpleasing  truth,  we  grow  more 
and  more  reconciled  to  its  absence,  till  at  length 
its  intnision  becomes  offensive,  and  we  learn  in 
the  end  to  renounce  what  we  at  first  only  ne- 
glected. Because  some  coarse  and  ranting  en- 
thusiasts have  been  food  of  using  tremendous 
terms  and  awful  denunciations  with  a  violence 
and  freqnency,  which  might  make  it  seem  to  be 
a  gratification  to  them  to  denounce  judgments 
And  anticipate  torments^  can  lAetr  coarseness  or 
vulgarity  make  a  true  doctrine  false,  or  an  im- 

VoL.  t  --^ 


porlant  one  trifling  T  If  sneh  pfeaebeie  have 
given  oflbnee  by  their  onooath  manner  of  ma« 
nagine  an  awful  doctrine,  that  indeed  furnishes 
a  caution  to  treat  the  subject  more  discreetly, 
but  it  is  no  just  reason  for  avoiding  the  doctrine. 
For  to  keep  a  truth  out  of  sight  because  it  bae 
been  abeunUy  handled  or  ill-defended,  might  in 
time  be  assigned  as  a  reason  for  keeping  back, 
one  by  one,  every  doctrine  of  our  holy  church  | 
for  which  of  them  has  not  occasionally  had  ioi* 
prudent  advocates  or  weak  champions  1 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  doctrine  in  qnestioii 
is  not  only  intsrwoven  by  allusi<m,  implicati(», 
or  direct  assertion  throughout  the  whole  scrip* 
tore,  but  that  it  stands  prominently  perwnified 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  as  well  as  the  Old 
Testament  The  devil's  temptation  of  our  Lord« 
in  which  he  is  not  represented  figuratively,  but 
risiUy  and  palpably,  stands  ezacUy  oo  the  same 
ground  of  authority  with  other  events  which  an 
received  without  repugnance.  And  it  may  not 
be  an  unuseful  observation  to  remark,  that  the 
very  refusing  to  believe  in  an  evil  spirit,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  his  own  suggestions ;  foe 
there  is  not  a  more  dasigerous  illneion  than  to 
believe  ourselves  out  of  the  reaeh  of  illasions, 
nor  a  more  alarming  temptation  than  to  fancy 
that  we  are  not  liable  to  be  tempted. 

But  the  dark  ck>ud  raised  by  thie  doctrine 
will  be  dispelled  by  the  cheering  certainty  thai 
our  blessed  Saviour  having  himself  *  been  tempts 
ed  like  as  we  are,  is  aUe  to  deliver  thoee  who  art 
tempted.* 

To  return.— From  this  imperfect  sketch  wo 
may  see  how  suitable  the  religion  of  Christ  is  to 
fallen  man !  How  exactly  it  meets  every  want  f 
No  one  needs  now  perish  because  he  is  a  sinner, 
provided  he  be  willing  to  forsske  his  sins ;  for 
*  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin« 
ners  ;*  and  *  He  is  now  exalted  to  be  a  Prince 
and  a  Saviour,  to  give  repentance  and  forgire^ 
ness  of  sin.*  Which  passage,  be  it  observed, 
may  be  considered  as  pointing  out  to  us  the  or- 
dtr  in  which  he  bestows  his  blessings ;  he  gtveo 
first  repefUmne*  and  thenybrgie«fi«ss. 

We  may  likewise  see  how  much  the  oharactep 
of  a  true  Christian  rises  above  every  other ;  that 
there  is  a  wholeness,  an  integrity,  a  complete, 
ness  in  the  Christian  character,  tbiat  a  fow  natut 
ral,  pleasing  qoalities,  not  oast  in  the  mould  c^ 
the  Gospel,  are  but  as  beautifiil  firagments,  or 
well.tamed  single  limbe,  which  for  want  of  that 
beauty,  which  arises  from  the  proportion  of 
parts,  for  want  of  that  connexion  of  the  members 
with  the  living  head,  are  of  little  comparative 
excellence.  There  may  be  amiable  qualities 
which  are  not  Christian  graces ;  and  the  apostle, 
after  enumerating  every  separate  article  of  aW 
tack  or  defence  iinth  which  a  Christian  warrior 
is  to  be  accoutred,  sums  up  the  matter  by  di* 
rooting  that  we  put  on  *  the  wAels  armour  of 
God.*  And  this  c0mpUtene99  is  insisted  on  by 
aO  the  apostles.  One  prajrs  that  his  converts 
may  *  stand  perfeei  and  complete  in  the  whole 
will  of  God ;'  another  enjoins  that  they  *  be  per^ 
feet  and  entire^  wanting  nothing.* 

Now  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the?  expected 
any  convert  to  be  without  favUo ;  they  knew 
too  well  the  constitution  of  the  human  heart  to 
form  so  unfounded  an  exjpoctatiop,    put  Chrii* 
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tiAiis  amil  have  no  fault  in  their  prindpU  ;  their 
views  must  be  correct,  their  proposed  scheme 
inuat  be  faaltless ;  their  intention  most  be  sin- 
gle :  their  standard  miut  be  lofty ;  their  object 
most  be  right ;  their  mark  mast  be  the  high  call- 
ing of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.* — There  mast  be  no 
aUmoed  evil,  no  voarranted  defection,  no  tolerated 
imparity,  no habittud  irregularity.  Though  they 
do  not  rise  as  high  as  they  ought,  nor  as  they 
wish,  in  the  scale  of  perfection,  yet  the  scale  it. 
self  must  be  correct,  and  the  desire  of  ascending 
perpetual;  counting  nothing  done  while  any 
thing  remains  undone.  Every  grace  must  be 
kept  in  exercise ;  conquests  once  made  over  an 
evil  propensity  must  not  only  be  maintained  but 
extended.  And  in  truth  Christianity  so  com. 
pri»0  contrary,  and  as  it  may  be  thought  irrc 
ooncilahle  exoeUences,  that  those  which  seem 
■u  incompatible  as  to  be  incapable  by  nature  of 
being  inmates  of  the  same  breast  are  almost  ne- 
oessaril^  involved  in  the  Christian  character. 

For  mstanoe ;  Christianity  requires  that  our 
iaith  be  at  once  fervent  and  sober ;  that  our  love 
be  both  ardent  and  lasting ;  that  our  patience  be 
not  only  heroic  but  gentle ;  she  demands  daunt- 
less zeal  and  gannlne  humility  ;  active  services 
and  complete  self-reminciatioQ ;  hif(h  attain- 
ments in  goodness,  with  deep  consciousness  of 
defect ;  courage  in  reproving,  and  meekness  in 
bearing  reproof;  a  quick  perception  of  what  is 
sinful ;  with  a  willingness  to  forgive  the  offender; 
active  virtue  ready  to  io  all,  and  passive  virtue 
ready  to  bear  alL  We  most  stretch  every  fiu 
eulty  in  the  service  of  our  Lord,  and  yet  bring 
every  thought  into  obedience  to  Him :  while  we 
aim  to  live  in  the  exercise  of  every  Christian 
grace,  we  must  account  oni selves  unprofitable 
servants :  we  must  $fri9e  for  the  crown,  yet  re. 
ceive  it  as  a  gt/it,  and  then  lay  it  at  our  Master's 
feet :  while  we  are  busily  trading  in  the  world 
with  our  liord's  talents,  we  must  *  commune 
with  our  hearts,  and  be  still :'  while  we  strive 
to  practise  the  purest  disinterestedness,  we  must 
be  contented  though  we  meet  with  selfishness  in 
return ;  and  while  laying  out  our  lives  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  we  must  submit  to  reproach 
without  murmuring,  and  to  ingratitude  without 
resentment  And  to  render  us  equal  to  all  these 
services,  Christianity  bestows  not  only  the  pre- 
cepts, but  the  power ;  she  does  what  the  great 
poet  of  Ethics  lamented  that  reason  could  not  do, 
*  she  lends  us  arms  as  well  as  rules.* 

For  here,  if  not  only  the  worldly  and  the  ti- 
mid, but  the  humble  and  the  well-disposed,  should 
demand  with  fear  and  tremUing,  *  Who  is  sofii. 
pient  lor  these  things  7*  Revelation  makes  its 
pwn  reviving  answer,  *  My  grace  is  soflicient  for 
thee.* 

It  will  be  well  here  to  distinguish  that  there 
are  two  sorts  of  Christian  professcws,  one  of 
which  affect  to  speak  of  Christianity  as  if  it  were 
a  mere  system  of  doctrines,  with  little  reference 
to  their  influence  on  life  and  manners ;  while 
the  other  consider  it  as  exhibiting  a  scene  of 
human  duties  independent  of  ito  doctrines.  For 
though  the  latter  sort  may  admit  the  doctrines, 
yet  they  contemplate  them  as  a  separate  and 
disconnected  set  of  opinions,  rather  than  as  an 
influential  principle  of  action.  In  violation  of 
t}tat  beautiful  hairinoiiy  which  tubsisU  in  evwy 


part  of  Scripture  between  practice  and  beliel^ 
the  religious  world  furnishes  two  sorte  of  people 
who  seem  to  enlbt  themselves,  as  if  in  oppoet- 
tion,  under  the  banner  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
James ;  as  if  those  two  great  champions  of  the 
Christian  cause  had  feught  fer  two  masters. 
Those  who  affect  respectively  to  be  the  disciples 
of  each,  treat  faith  and  works  as  if  they  were 
opposite  interests,  instead  of  inseparable  points. 
Nay,  they  go  farther,  and  set  Saint  Paul  at  va- 
riance with  himself. 

Now  instead  of  reasoning  on  the  point,  let  as 
refer  to  the  apostle  in  question,  who  himself  de- 
finitely settles  the  dispute.  The  apoetolic  order 
and  method  in  this  respect  deserves  notice  and 
imitetion :  fer  it  is  observable  that  the  earlier 
parte  of  most  of  the  epistles  abound  In  the  dse- 
trines  of  Christianity,  while  those  latter  chap- 
ters, which  wind  op  the  subject,  exhibit  all  the 
duties  which  grow  out  of  thenn  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  productions  of  such  a  living  root.* 
But  this  alternate  mention  of  doctrine  and  prae* 
tice,  which  seemed  likely  to  unite,  has  on  the 
contrary  feirmed  a  sort  of  line  of  separation  be- 
tween these  two  orders  of  believers,  and  intn». 
duoed  a  broken  and  mutilated  system.  Those 
who  would  make  Christianity  consist  of  doc- 
trines only,  dwell  for  instance,  on  the  first  eleven 
chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  con- 
taining exclusively  the  sum  and  substance  of 
the  Gospel.  While  the  mere  moralists,  who 
wish  to  strip  Christianity  of  her  loAy  and  appro, 
priate  attributes,  delight  to  dwell  on  the  ttoelftk 
chapter,  which  is  a  teble  of  duties,  as  exclusive- 
ly as  if  the  preceding  chapters  made  no  part  of 
the  sacred  Canon.  JBut  Saint  Paul  hlmseU^  who 
was  at  least  as  sound  a  theologian  as  any  of  his 
commentetors,  settles  the  matter  another  way, 
by  making  the  duties  oi  the  twelfth  grow  oat 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  antecedent  eleven^  just  as 
any  other  consequence  grows  out  of  ite  cause. 
And  as  if  he  suspected  that  the  indivisible  union 
between  them  mi^ht  possibly  be  overlooked,  ha 
links  the  two  distmct  divisions  together  by  a  lo- 
gical *  therefore,*  with  which  the  twelfth  begins: 
— *  I  beseech  you  therefore^*  (that  is,  as  the  effect 
of  all  I  have  been  inculcating,)  *  that  you  pre- 
sent your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  acceptable  to 
God,*  &,c  and  then  goes  on  to  enforce  on  them, 
as  a  consequence  of  what  he  had  been  preach- 
ing, the  practice  of  every  Chr  istian  virtue.  This 
combined  view  of  the  subject  seems  on  the  one 
hand,  to  be  the  only  means  of  preventing  the 
substitution  of  Pagan  morality  for  Christian  ho- 
liness :  and,  on  the  other,  of  securing  the  leading 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  from  the  dread- 
ful danger  of  Antinomian  licentiousness ;  every 
human  obligation  being  thus  grafted  on  the  liv^ 
ing  stock  of  a  divine  principle* 


CHAP.  XXL 
On  the  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer. 
It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  largely  on  a  topic 


*  This  !•  the  language  of  our  dmieh,  as  tnaj  be 
in  her  12tb  article ;  viz. 

Good  works  do  eprinfr  out  necessarily  of  a  true  and 
lively  fkith ;  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  fltith  may 
be  as  evidently  koowa,  as  a  tree  dJacerneil  by  ita  ftiiiL 
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wbioh  has  been  exhamted  hj  the  ablest  pena. 
Bat  afl  a  work  of  this  nature  seems  to  require 
that  80  important  a  subject  should  not  be  over- 
looked, it  is  intended  to  notice  in  a  slight  man- 
ner a  few  of  those  many  difficulties  and  popular 
objections  which  are  brought  forward  against 
the  lise  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  even  by  those 
who  would  be  unwilling  to  be  suspected  of  im- 
piety and  unbelief; 

There  is  a  class  of  objectors  who  stran^Iy 
profess  to  withhold  homage  from  the  Most  High, 
not  out  of  contempt  but  reverence*  They  affect 
to  consider  the  use  of  prayer  as  derogatory  from 
the  omniscience  of  God,  asserting  that  it  looks 
as  if  we  thought  he  stood  in  neml  of  being  in- 
ibrmed  of  our  wants ;  and  as  derogatory  from 
his  ^foodness,  as  implying  that  he  needs  to  be 
put  m  mind  of  them. 

But  is  it  not  enough  for  such  poor  frail  beings 
AS  we  are  to  know,  that  God  himself  does  not 
consider  prayer  as  derogatory  either  to  his  wis- 
dom or  goodness  7  And  shall  we  erect  ourselves 
into  judges  of  what  is  consistent  with  the  attri- 
butes of  Him  before  whom  angels  fall  prostrate 
with  self-abasement  ?  Will  he  thank  such  de- 
fenders  of  his  attributes,  who,  while  they  profess 
to  reverence,  scruple  not  to  disobey  him  7  It 
ought  rather  to  be  viewed  as  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  prayer,  that  we  are  addressing  a  Being, 
fvho  knows  our  wants  better  than  we  can  ex- 
press them,  and  whose  preventing  goodness  is 
always  ready  to  relieve  them.  Prayer  seems  to 
unite  the  different  attributes  of  the  Almighty : 
for  if  he  is  indeed  the  God  that  heareth  prayer, 
that  is  the  best  reason  why  '  to  him  all  nesh 
should  come.* 

It  is  objected  by  another  class,  and  on  the  spe- 
cious ground  of  humility  too,  thoqgh  we  do  not 
always  find  the  objector  himself  quite  as  humble 
as  his  plea  would  be  thought,  that  it  is  arrogant 
in  such  insigniHoant  beings  as  we  are  to  pre- 
sume to  lay  our  petty  necessities  before  the  Great 
and  Glorious  Grod,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
condescend  to  the  multitude  of  trifling  and  even 
interfering  requests  which  are  brought  before 
him  by  his  creatures.  These  and  such  like  ob- 
jections arise  from  mean  and  unworthy  thoughts 
of  the  Great  Creator.  It  seems  as  if  those  who 
make  them  considered  the  Most  High  as  *  such 
an  one  as  themselves  ;*  a  Being,  who  can  per- 
form a  certain  given  quantity  of  business,  but 
who  would  be  overpowered  with  an  additional 
quantity.  Or,  at  best,  is  it  not  considering  the 
Almighty  in  the  light,  not  of  an  infinite  God, 
but  of  a  great  man,  of  a  minister,  or  a  king, 
who,  while  he  superintends  public  and  national 
eoncerns,  is  obliged  to  neglect  small  and  indivi- 
dual petitions,  because  his  hands  being  full  he 
pannot  spare  that  leisure  and  attention  which 
suffice  for  every  thing  7  They  do  not  consider 
him  as  that  infinitely  glorious  Being,  who  while 
he  beholds  at  once  ul  that  is  doing  in  heaven 
ynd  in  earth,  is  at  the  same  time  as  attentive  to 
the  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  as  present  to 
the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  as  if  each 
of  these  forlorn  creatures  were  individually  the 
object  of  his  undivided  attention. 

These  critics,  who  are  for  sparing  the  Su- 

reme  Being  the  trouble  of  our  prayers,  and,  if 
ma^  80  8|>eak  without  profaneneBSi  would  re- 


lieve Omnipotence  of  part  of  his  burden,  by  as- 
signing to  his  care  only  such  a  portion  as  may 
be  m«re  easily  managed,  seem  to  have  no  ade- 
quate conception  of  his  attributes. 

They  forget  that  infinite  wisdom  puts  him  as 
easily  within  reach  of  all  knowledge,  as  infinite 
power  does  of  all  performance ;  that  he  is  a  Be- 
ing in  whose  plans  complexity  makes  no  diffi- 
culty, variety  no  obstruction,  and  multiplicity 
no  confusion ;  that  to  ubiquity  distance  does  not 
exist ;  that  to  infinity  space  is  annihilated ;  that 
past,  present,  and  future,  are  discerned  more 
accurately  at  one  glance  of  his  eye,  to  whom  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  da^,  than  a  single 
moment  of  time  or  a  single  point  of  space  can 
be  by  ours. 

To  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  founded  on 
the  supposed  interference  (that  is  irreconcilable- 
ness)  of  one  man's  petitions  with  those  of  an- 
other, this  answer  seems  to  suggest  itself:  first, 
that  we  must  take  care  that  wnen  we  ask,  we 
do  not  *  ask  amiss  ;*  that  lor  instance,  we  aak 
chiefly,  and  in  an  unqualified  manner,  only  for 
spiritual  blessings  to  ourselves  and  others ;  and 
in  doing  this  the  prayer  of  one  man  cannot  iiw 
terfere  with  that  of  another,  because  no  propor- 
tion of  sanctity  or  virtue  impbred  by  one  ob- 
structs the  same  attainments  in  another.  Next 
in  asking  for  temporal  and  inferior  blessings, 
we  must  qualify  our  petition,  even  though  it 
should  extend  to  deliverance  from  the  severest 
pains,  or  to  our  very  life  itself,  according  to  that 
example  of  our  Saviour :  *  Father  if  it  os  nosst- 
6^e,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me.  N€vertheU$$^ 
not  my  toiU,  but  thine,  be  done.*  By  thus  qua* 
lifying  oar  prayer,  we  exercise  ourselves  in  an 
act  of  resignation  to  God  ;  we  profess  not  to  wish 
what  will  interfere  with  his  benevolent  plan,  and 
yet  we  may  hope  by  prayer  to  secure  tne  bless, 
ing  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  it  Perhape 
the  reason  why  this  objection  to  prayer  is  so 
strongly  felt,  is  the  too  great  disposition  to  pray 
for  merely  temporal  and  worldly  blessings,  and 
to  desire  them  in  the  most  unqualified  manner, 
not  submitting  to  be  without  them,  even  though 
the  granting  them  should  be  inconsistent  with 
the  general  plan  of  Providence. 

AjQother  class  continue  to  bring  fbrward,  as 
pertinaciously  as  if  it  had  never  been  answered, 
the  exhausted  argument,  that  seeing  God  is  im- 
mutable, no  petitions  of  curb  can  ever  change 
Him :  that  events  themselves  being  settled  in  a 
fi.^ed  and  unalterable  course,  and  bound  in  a  fa, 
tal  necessity,  it  is  folly  to  think  that  we  can  dis- 
turb the  established  laws  of  the  universe,  or  in- 
terrupt the  coarse  of  Providence  by  our  prayers : 
and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  these  firm  de.i 
crees  can  he  reversed  by  any  requests  of  ours. 

Without  entering  into  the  wide  and  tracklese 
field  of  fate  and  free  will,  from  which  pursuit  I 
am  kept  back  equally  by  the  most  profound  ig. 
Dorance  and  the  most  invincible  dislike,  I  would 
only  observe,  that  these  objections  apply  equally 
to  all  human  action  as  well  as  to  prayer.  It 
may  therefore  with  the  same  propriety  be  urged, 
that  seeing  God  is  immutable  and  his  decrees 
unalterable,  therefore  our  actions  can  produce 
no  changre  in  Him  or  in  our  own  state.  Wea^ 
as  well  as  impious  reasoning !  It  may  be  ques, 
tioned  whether  even  the  n^odern  French  ^fi4 
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German  philosophen  may  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  Gud,  if  they 
might  make  such  a  use  of  his  atlribates.  The 
truth  is  (and  it  is  a  truth  discoverable  without 
any  depUi  of  learning)  all  these  objections  are 
the  offspring  of  pride.  Poor  short-sighted  man 
cannot  reconcile  the  omniscience  and  decrees 
of  God  with  the  efficacy  of  prayer;  and  because 
he  cannot  reconcile  them,  he  modestly  concludes 
they  are  irreconcilable.  How  much  more  wis- 
dom, as  well  as  happiness,  results  from  an  hum- 
ble Christian  spirit !  Such  a  plain  practical  text 
as,  *  Draw  near  unto  €rod,  and  he  will  draw  near 
unto  you,'  carries  more  consolation,  more  true 
knowledge  of  his  wants  and  their  remedy  to  the 
heart  of  a  penitent  sinner,  than  all  the  *  tomes 
of  casuistry,*  which  have  puzzled  the  world  ever 
since  the  question  was  first  set  afloat  by  its 
original  propounders- 

And  as  the  plain  man  only  got  up  and  walked, 
to  prove  there  was  such  a  thin^  as  motion, 
in  answer  to  the  philosopher  who  m  an  elabo- 
rate theory  denied  it :  so  the  plain  Christian, 
when  he  is  borne  down  with  the  assurance  that 
there  is  no  efficacy  in  prayer,  requires  no  better 
argument  to  repel  the  assertion,  than  the  good 
he  finds  in  prayer  itself. 

All  the  doubts  proposed  to  him  respecting 
jGod,  do  not  so  much  affbct  him,  as  this  one 
doubt  respecting  himself;  *  If  1  regard  iniquity 
in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.*  For 
the  chief  doubt  and  difficulty  of  a  real  Christian 
consists,  not  so  much  of  a  distrust  of  God*s 
ability  and  willingness  to  answer  the  prayer  of 
the  upright,  as  in  a  distrust  of  his  own  upright- 
ness, as  in  a  doubt  whether  he  himself  belongs 
to  that  description  of  persons  to  whom  the  pro- 
mises are  made,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  prayer 
which  he  offers  up. 

Let  the  subjects  of  a  dark  fate  maintain  a 
sullen,  or  the  slaves  of  a  blind  chance  a  hopeless 
silence,  but  let  the  child  of  a  compassionate  Al- 
mighty Father  supplicate  His  mercies  with  a 
humble  confidence,  inspired  by  the  assurance, 
that  *  the  very  hairs  of  his  head  are  numbered.* 
Let  him  take  comfort  in  that  individual  and 
minute  attention,  withoat  which  not  a  sparrow 
hlls  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  in  that  heart- 
cheering  promise ;  that,  as  *  the  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  the  righteous,*  so  are  *  his  ears 
open  to  their  prayers.*  And  as  a  pious  bishop 
has  observed,  *Our  Saviour  has  as  it  were 
hedged  in  and  inclosed  the  Lord's  prayer  with 
these  two  great  fences  of  our  faith,  God*s  wUlin^- 
nees  and  his  power  to  help  us  ;*  the  preface  to  it 
assures  us  of  the  one,  which  by  calling  God  by 
the  tender  name  of  *  Our  Father,*  intimates  his 
readine$s  to  help  his  children  :  and  the  animat- 
ing conclusion,  *  Thine  is  the  powers*  rescues 
ns  fVom  every  unbelieving  doubt  of  his  ahility  to 
help  us. 

A  Christian  knows,  because  he  feels,  that 
prayer  is,  though  in  a  way  to  him  inscrutable,  the 
medium  of  connexion  between  Grod  and  his  ra- 
tional creatures  :  the  means  appointed  by  him  to 
draw  down  his  blessings  upon  us.  The  Christian 
knows  that  prayer  is  the  appointed  means  of  unit- 
ing two  ideas,  one  of  the  highest  magnificence, 
the  other  of  the  most  profound  lowliness,  within 
the  compftM  of  Imagination ;  namely,  that  it  is  the 


link  of  commmiication  between  'the  high  and 
lofly  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  that 
heart  of  the  *  contrite  in  which  he  delights  Co 
dwell.*  He  knows  that  this  inexplicable  union 
between  beings  so  unspeakably,  so  essentially 
different,  can  only  be  maintained  by  prayer : 
that  this  is  the  strong  but  secret  chain  which 
unites  time  with  eternity,  earth  with  heaven, 
man  with  Grod. 

The  plain  Christian,  as  was  before  observed, 
cannot  explain  why  it  is  so;  but  while  hefeeh 
the  efficacy,  he  is  content  to  let  the  learned  de- 
fine  it ;  and  he  will  no  more  postpone  prayer  till 
he  can  produce  a  chain  of  reasoning  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  derives  benefit  from  it, 
than  he  will  postpone  eating  till  he  can  give  a 
scientific  lecture  on  the  nature  of  digestion ;  he 
is  contented  with  knowing  that  his  meat  has 
nourished  him  ;  and  he  leaves  to  the  philosopher, 
who  may  choose  to  defer  his  meal  till  he  has 
elaborated  his  treatise,  to  starve  in  the  interim. 
The  Christian  feels  better  than  he  is  able  to  ex. 
plain,  that  the  functions  of  his  spiritual  life  can 
no  more  be  carried  on  without  habitual  prayer, 
than  those  of  his  natural  life  without  frequent 
bodily  nourishment  He  feels  renovation  and 
strength  grow  out  of  the  use  of  the  appointed 
means,  as  necessarily  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
other.  He  feels  that  the  health  of  his  soul  can 
no  more  be  sustained,  and  its  powers  kept  in 
continued  vigour,  by  the  prayert  of  a  distant 
day,  than  his  body  by  the  aXimad  of  a  distant 
day. 

but  there  is  one  motive  to  the  duty  in  ques- 
tion, far  more  constraining  to  the  true  believer 
than  all  others  that  can  be  named ;  more  im- 
perious than  any  argument  on  its  utility,  than 
any  convictions  of  its  efficacy,  even  than  any 
experience  of  its  consolations.  Prayer  is  Me 
command  of  Owl ;  the  plain,  positive,  repeated 
injunction  of  the  Most  High,  who  declares, 
*  He  will  be  inquired  of.*  This  is  enough  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  the  Christian,  even 
though  a  promise  were  not,  as  it  always  is,  at- 
tached to  the  command.  But  in  this  case,  to 
our  unspeakable  comfort,  the  promise  is  as  clear 
as  the  precept :  *  Ask^  and  ye  shall  reeeine-^ 
$eekt  and  ye  shall  ^nd^ — Knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened  unto  you.*  This  is  encouragement 
enough  for  the  plain  Christian.  As  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  prayer  is  made  to  coincide  with 
the  general  scheme  of  God*s  plan  in  the  govern- 
ment of  human  affairs ;  how  God  has  left  him« 
self  at  liberty  to  reconcile  our  praver  with  his 
own  predetermined  will,  the  Christian  does  not 
very  critically  examine,  bis  precise  and  imme- 
diato  duty  being  to  pray,  and  not  to  examine  ; 
and  probably  this  being  among  the  'secret 
things  which  belong  to  God,*  and  not  to  us,  \t 
will  lie  hidden  among  those  numberless  myste. 
rios  which  we  shall  not  fully  understand  tiU 
fkith  be  lost  in  sight 

In  the  meantime  it  is  enough  for  the  humble 
believer  to  be  assured,  that  the  Judge  of  all  tha 
earth  is  doing  right ;  it  is  enough  for  him  to  be 
assured  in  that  word  of  God  *  wbich  cannot  lie,* 
of  numberless  actual  instances  of  the  efficacy 
of  prater  in  obtaining  blessings  and  averting 
calamities,  both  national  and  mdividual:  it  is 
enough  for  him  to  be  convinced  experimentally, 
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hf  that  internal  eridenee,  whteh  is  perhaps 
paramoant  to  all  other  evidence,  the  oorofort  he 
iumself  has  received  from  prayer  when  all  other 
comforts  hare  failed : — and  above  all  to  end  with 
the  same  motive  with  which  we  begran,  the  only 
motive  indeed  which  he  requires  for  the  perfor- 
manoe  of  any  duty— 'it  is  motive  enough  for 
him^-that  thus  saiik  the  Lord.  For  when  a 
serious  Christian  has  once  grot  a  plain  unequivo- 
cal command  from  his  Maker  on  any  point,  he 
never  suspends  his  obedience  while  he  is  amus- 
ing himself  with  looking  about  for  subordinate 
motives  of  action.  Instead  of  curiously  ana- 
lysing the  nature  of  the  duty,  be  considers 
how  he  shall  best  fulfil  it :  for  on  these  points 
at  least  it  may  be  said  without  controversy 
that  *  the  ignorant  (and  here  who  is  net  igno- 
rant 7)  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to 
obey  it? 

Others  there  are,  who,  perhaps  not  contro- 
verting any  of  the  premises,  yet  neglect  to  build 
practical  consequences  on  the  admisssion  of 
them,  who  neither  denying  the  duty  nor  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  yet  go  on  to  live  either  in  the 
irregular  observance  or  the  total  neglect  of  it, 
as  appetite,  or  pleasure,  or  business,  or  humour, 
may  happen  to  predominate ;  and  who  by  living 
almost  without  prayer,  may  be  said  *to  live 
almost  without  God  in  the  world.*  To  such  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  little  know  what  they 
lose« — ^The  time  is  hastening  on  when  they  will 
look  upon  those  blessings  as  invaluable,  which 
now  they  think  not  worth  asking  for ;  when 
they  will  bitterly  regret  the  absence  of  those 
means  and  opportunities  which  now  they  either 
neglect  or  despise.  *  O  that  they  were  wise  ! 
that  they  understood  this !  that  they  would  con- 
sider their  latter  end  !* 

There  are  again  others,  who  it  is  to  be  feared 
having  once  lived  in  the  habit  of  prayer,  yet  not 
having  been  well  grounded  in  those  principlee 
of  faith  and  repentance  on  which  genuine  prayer 
as  built,  have  by  degrees  totally  discontinued  it 
*  They  do  not  find,*  say  they, '  that  their  affairs 
prosper  the  better  or  the  worse ;  or  perhape  they 
were  unsucceasfol  in  their  affairs  even  before 
they  dropped  the  practice,  and  so  had  no  en. 
oouragement  to  go  on.*  They  do  not  know  that 
they  had  no  encouragement;  they  do  not  know 
bow  much  worse  their  affairs  might  have  gone 
on,  had  they  discontinued  it  sooner,  or  how  their 
prayers  helped  to  retard  their  ruin.  Or  they 
do  not  know  that  perhaps  *  they  asked  amiss,* 
or  that  if  they  had  obtained  what  they  asked, 
(hey  might  have  been  far  more  unhappy.  For 
a  true  believer  never  *  restrains  prayer*  because 
he  is  not  certain  he  obtains  every  individual  re* 
quest ;  for  he  is  persuaded  that  God,  in  com- 
passion to  our  ignorance,  sometimes  in  great 
mercy  withholds  what  we  desire,  and  oflen  dis- 
appoints his  most  Ikvoured  children  by  giving 
them,  not  what  they  ask,  but  what  he  knows  is 
really  good  for  them.  The  froward  child,  as  a 
pious  prelate*  observes,  cries  for  the  shining 
blade,  which  the  tender  parent  withholds,  know- 
ing it  would  cut  his  fingers. 

Thus  to  persevere  when  we  have  not  the  en- 
•ouragement  of  visible  success,  is  an  evidence 
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of  tried  faith.  Of  this  holy  perseverance  Job 
was  a  noble  instance.  Defeat  and  disappoints 
ment  rather  stimulated  than  slopped  Am  prayers^ 
Though  in  a  vehement  strain  of  passionate  ekv 
quence  he  exclaims,  *  I  cry  out  of  wrong,  but  I 
am  not  heard;  I  cry  aloud,  but  there  is  no 
judgment,*  yet  so  persuaded  was  he,  notwith- 
standing, of  the  duty  of  continuing  this  holy 
importunity,  that  he  persisted  against  all  human 
hope,  till  he  attained  to  that  exalted  pitch  of 
unshaken  faith,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
break  out  into  that  sublime  apostrophe,  *  Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  I  will  trust  in  him.* 

But  may  we  not  say  that  there  is  a  consider-' 
able  class,  who  not  only  bring  none  of  the  ob- 
jections which  we  have  stated  against  the  use 
of  prayer ;  who  are  so  far  from  rejecting,  that 
they  are  exact  and  regular  in  the  performance 
of  it ;  who  yet  take  it  up  on  as  low  ground  as  is 
consistent  with  their  ideas  of  their  own  safety  } 
who  while  they  considsr  prayer  as  an  indispen- 
sable  form,  believe  nothing  of  that  change  of 
heart  and  of  thoae  holy  tempers  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  produce  7  Many  who  yet  adhere 
scrupulously  to  the  letter,  are  so  far  from  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  this  doty,  that  they  are 
strongly  inclined  to  suspect  those  of  hypocrisy 
who  adopt  the  true  scriptural  views  of  prayer* 
Nay,  as  even  the  Bible  may  be  so  wrested  as  tor 
be  made  to  speak  almost  any  language  in  support 
of  almost  any  opinion,  these  persons  lay  hold  ob 
Scripture  itself  to  bear  them  out  in  their  owb 
slight  views  of  this  duty ;  and  they  profess  io 
borrow  from  thence  the  ground  of  that  censure 
which  they  cast  on  the  more  serious  Christians^ 
Among  the  many  passages  which  have  bees 
made  to  convey  a  meaning  foreign  to  their 
original  design^  none  have  been  seised  npctt 
wiui  more  avidity  by  such  persons  than  the 
pointed  censures  of  our  Saviour  on  those  *  whcr 
for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers  ;*  as  well  ae 
on  those 'who  use  vain  repetitions,  and  think 
they  shaH  be  heard  for  much  speaking.*  NoiT 
the  things  here  intended  to  be  reproved,  were* 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  igiMV 
ranee  of  the  heathen,  together  with  the  error  of 
all  those  who  depended  on  the  success  of  their 
prayers,  while  they  imitated  the  deceit  of  the 
one  or  the  foUv  of  the  other.  But  our  Saviour 
never  meant  those  severe  reprehensions  should 
cool  or  abridge  the  devotion  of  pious  ChristianSf 
to  which  they  do  not  at  all  apply. 

More  or  fewer  words,  however,  so  little  con^ 
stitute  the  true  value  of  prayer,  that  there  is  na 
doubt  but  one  of  the  most  affecting  specimone 
on  record  is  the  short  petition  of  the  publican  r 
full  fraught  as  it  is  with  that  spirit  of  contritionr 
and  self-abasement  which  is  the  very  principle 
and  soul  of  prayer.  And  this  specimen  perhape 
ia  the  best  model  for  that  sudden  lifling  up  of 
the  heart  which  we  call  ejaculation.  But  I 
doubt,  in  general,  whether  those  few  hasty 
words  to  which  these  frugal  petitioners  would 
stint  the  scanty  devotions  of  others  and  them« 
selves,  will  be  always  found  ample  enough  tor 
satisfy  the  humble  penitent,  who,  being  a  sinner^ 
has  much  to  confess ;  who,  hoping  he  is  a  par* 
doned  sinner,  has  much  to  acknowledge.  Such 
an  one  perhaps  cannot  always  pour  out  the  ful* 
ness  of  his  soul  within  the  prescribed  abridg 
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inents.    Even  the  sincerest  Christian,  when  he 
wishes  to  find  his  heart  warm,  has  oflen  to  la- 
ment  its  coldness.    Though  he  (eel  that  he  has 
received  much,  and  has  therefore  much  to  be 
thankful  for,  yet  he  is  not  able  at  once  to  bring 
his  wayward  spirit  into  such  a  posture  as  shall 
fit  it  for  tlie  solemn  business ;  (or  such  an  one 
has  not  merely  his  form  to  repeat ;  but  he  has 
his  tempers  to  reduce  to  order ;  his  affections  to 
excite,  and  his  peace  to  make.     His  thuughts 
may  be  realizing  the  sarcasm  of  the  prophet  on 
the  idol  Baal,  '  they  may  be  gone  a  journey,* 
and  most  be  recalled  ;  his  heart  perhaps  *  sleep- 
eth  and  most  be  awaked.*    A  devout  supplicant 
too  will  laboor  to  affect  and   warm   his  mind 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  and  gracious  attributes 
of  God,  in  imitation  of  the  holy  men  of  old. 
Like  Jehosaphat,  he  will  sometimes  enumerate 
*the  power,  and  the  might,  and  the  mercies  of 
the  Most  High,*  in  order  to  stir  up  the  senti- 
ments of  awe,  and  gratitude,  and  love,  and  ho- 
mility  in  his  own  soul.*     He  will  labour  to  imi- 
tate  the  example  of  his  Saviour,  whose  heart  di- 
lated with  the  expression  of  the  same  holy 
afiections.    *  I  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.'    A  heart  thus  animated,  thus 
warmed  with  divine  Jove,  cannot  always  scru- 
poloosly  limit  itself  to  the  mere  bu9ifie$9  of 
prayer,  if  I  may  so  speak.     It  cannot  content 
Itself  with  merely  spreading  out  its  own  neces- 
cities,  but  expands  in  contemplating  the  perfec- 
tions of  Him  to  whom  he  is  addressing  them. 
The  humble  supplicant,  though  he  be  no  longer 
governed  by  a  Icve  of  the  world,  yet  grieves  to 
find  that  he  cannot  totally  exclude  it  from  his 
thoughts.    Though  he  has  on  the  whole  a  deep 
sense  of  his  own  wants,  and  of  the  abundant  pro- 
vision  which  is  made  for  them  in  the  Gospel ; 
yet  when  he  most  wishes  to  be  rejoicing  in  those 
stronfl^  motives  for  love  and  gratitude,  alas !  even 
then  he  has  to  mourn  his  worldliness,  his  insen- 
sibility, his  deadness.    He  has  to  deplore  the 
littleness  and  vanity  of  the  objects  which  are 
even  then  drawing  away  his  heart  from  his  Re- 
deemer.   The  best  Christian  is  but  too  liable, 
during  the  temptations  of  the  day,  to  be  ensnared 
by  *  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,* 
and  is  not  always  brought  without  effort  to  re- 
flect that  he  is  but  dust  and  ashes.    How  can 
even  good  persons  who  are  just  come  perhaps 
flom  listening  to  the  flattery  of  their  fellow- 
worms,  acknowledge  before  Crod,  without  any 
preparation  of  the  heart,  that  they  are  miserable 
sinners  ?    They  require  a  little  time  to  impress 
on  their  own  souls  the  truth  of  that  solemn  con  ■ 
fession  of  sin  they  are  making  to  Him,  without 
which  brevity  and  not  length  might  constitute 
hypocrisy.    Even  the  sincerely  pious  have  in 
prayer  grievous  wanderings  to  lament,  from 
which  others  mistakingly  suppose  the  advanced 
Christian  to  be  exempt    Such  wanderings  that, 
as  an  old  divine  has  observed,  it  would  exceed- 
ingly humble  a  good  man,  could  he,  afler  he 
had  prayed,  be  made  to  see  his  prayers  written 
down,  with  exact  interlineations  of  aT!  the  vain 
and  impertinent   thoughts  which   had  thrust 
themselves  in  amongst  them.    So  that  such  an 
one  win  indeed,  from  a  strong  sense  of  these 
distractions,  feel  deep  occasion  with  the  prophet 
*  2  Cbron.  zv.  £»  C. 


to  ask  fbrgiveneas  fbr  '  the  iniquity  of  hli  kdm 
things  :*  and  would  find  cause  enough  fbr  humi- 
liation every  night,  had  he  to  lament  the  sins  of 
his  prayers  only. 

We  know  that  such  a  brief  petition  as  *  Lord 
help  my  unbelief^  if  the  supplicant  be  in  so  hap- 
py  a  frame,  and  the  prayer  be  darted  op  with 
such  strong  faith  that  his  very  soul  mounts  with 
the  petition,  may  suflico  to  draw  down  a  blessing 
which  may  be  withheld  from  the  more  prolix 
petitioner :  yet,  if  by  prayer  we  do  not  mean  n 
mere  form  of  words,  whether  they  be  long  or 
short ;  if  the  true  definition  of  prayer  be,  that  it 
is  Me  detire  of  the  heart :  if  it  be  that  secret 
communidh  between  Crod  and  the  soul,  which  ia 
the  very  breath  and  being  of  religion ;  then  is 
the  Scripture  so  far  from  suggesting  that  short 
measure  of  which-  it  is  accused,  that  it  expressly 
says,  *  Pray  without  ceasing* — *  Fray  evermore' 
— *"  I  will  that  men  pray  every  where* — *  conti- 
nue instant  in  prayer.* 

If  such  'repetitions*  aa  these  objectors  re^ 
probate,  stir  up  desires  as  yet  unawakened,  or 
protract  affections  already  excited  (for  *  vain  re- 
petitiona*  are  such  as  awaken  or  express  no  new 
desire,  and  serve  no  religious  purpose)  then  are 

*  repetitions  not  to  be  oondenmed.  And  that 
our  Saviour  did  not  give  the  warning  against 

*  long  prayers  and  repetitions*  in  the  sense  these 
objections  allege,  is  evident  from  his  own  prac 
tice;  for  once  we  are  told  ^he  continued  aK 
night  in  prayer  to  God.'  And  again,  in  the 
most  awful  crisis  of  his  lifo,  it  is  expressly  said, 
*He  prayed  the  third  time,  using  the  oawfe 
words,''* 

All  habits  gain  by  exercise ;  of  oourse  the 
Christian  graces  gain  force  and  vigour  by  being 
called  out,  and,  as  it  were,  mustered  in  prayer. 
Love,  faith,  and  trust  in  the  divine  promises,  if 
they  were  not  kept  alive  by  this  stated  inter- 
oourse  with  God,  would  wither  and  die.  Prayer 
is  also  one  great  source  and  chief  eneoorager  of 
holiness.  *  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart  the 
Lord  will  not  hear  me.* 

Prayer  possesses  the  two-fold  property  of 
fightieg  and  preparing  the  heart  to  receive  the 
blessings  we  pray  for,  in  case  we  should  attain 
them  ;  and  of  fortifying  and  disposing  it  to  sub- 
mit to  the  will  of  God,  in  case  it  should  be  h» 
pleasure  to  withhold  them. 

A  sense  of  sin  sliould  be  so  far  from  keeping 
us  from  prayer,  through  a  false  plea  of  unwor- 
thiness,  that  the  humility  growing  on  this  very 
consciousness  is  the  truest  and  strongest  incen- 
tive  to  prayer.  There  is,  for  our  example  and 
encouragement,  a  beautiful  union  of  faith  and 
humility  in  the  prodigal — ^*I  have  sinned  against 
heaven  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  worthy 
to  be  called  thy  son.*  This  as  it  might  seem  to^ 
imply  hopelessness  of  pardon,  might  be  supposed 
to  promote  unwilKngness  to  ask  it;  but  the 
heart-broken  penitent  drew  the  direct  contrary 
conclusion — *  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  fother  1*^ 

Frayer,  t»  make  it  accepted,  requires  neither 
genius,  eloquence,  nor  language ;  but  sorrow  for 
sin,  faith,  and  humility.  It  is  the  cry  of  dis:^ 
tress,  the  sense  of  want,  the  abasement  of  con- 
trition, the  energy  of  gratitude.  It  is  not  an 
elaborate  string  of  well  arranged  periods  nor  Vk 

•  Vatt.  xxvi.  44. 
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exereiM  of  ingenuity,  nor  en  effort  of  tlie  me. 
mory ;  but  the  devout  breathing  of  a  soul  etniek 
with  a  Mnse  of  ite  own  misery,  and  of  the  infi- 
nite holiness  of  Him  whom  it  is  addressing  ;  ex- 
perimentally  convinced  of  its  own  emptiness, 
and  of  the  abundant  fulness  of  Grod.  It  is  the 
complete  renunciation  of  self,  and  the  entire  de- 
pendence on  another.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  beg- 
gar  who  would  be  relieved ;  of  the  sinner  who 
would  be  pardoned.  It  has  nothing  to  offer  but 
sin  and  sorrow ;  nothing  to  ask  but  forgiveness 
and  acceptance ;  nothing  to  plead  but  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Gospel  in  the  death  of  Christ.  It 
never  seeks  to  obtain  its  object  by  diminishing 
the  guilt  of  sin,  but  by  exalting  the  merits  of  the 
Saviour. 

But  as  it  is  the  effect  of  prayer  to  expand  the 
affections  as  well  as  to  Banetify  them ;  the  bene- 
volent Christian  is  not  satisfied  to  commend 
himself  alone  to  the  divine  favour.  The  heart 
which  is  full  of  the  love  of  God  will  overflow 
with  love  to  its  neighbour.  All  that  are  near  to 
himself  he  wishes  to  bring  near  to  God.  He 
will  present  the  whole  human  race  as  objects  of 
divine  compassion  ;  but  especially  the  faithful 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  Religion  makes  a 
man  so  liberal  of  soul,  that  he  cannot  endure  to 
restrict  any  thing,  much  less  divine  mercies,  to 
himself:  he  therefore  spiritualizes  the  social  af- 
factions,  by  adding  intercessory  to  personal 
prayer  ;  for  he  knows  that  petitioning  fbr  others 
IS  one  of  the  best  methods  of  exercising  and  en- 
larging our  own  love  and  charity,  even  if  it  were 
not  to  draw  down  those  blessings  which  are  pro- 
mised to  those  fbr  whom  we  ask  them.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  produce  any  of  the  numberless 
instances  with  which  Scripture  abounds,  on  the 
efiBcacy  of  intercession  :  in  which  Grod  has  pro- 
ved the  truth  of  his  own  assurance,  that  *  his  ear 
was  open  to  their  cry.*  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  few  observations  on  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
him  who  offers  it  When  we  pray  for  the  object 
of  our  dearest  regard,  it  purifies  passion,  and 
exalts  love  into  religion ;  when  we  pray  fbr  those 
with  whom  we  have  worldly  intercourse,  it 
smooths  down  the  swellings  of  envy,  and  bids 
the  tumults  of  anger  and  ambition  subside : 
when  we  pray  for  our  country,  it  sanctifies  pa- 
triotism :  when  we  pray  for  those  in  authority, 


it  adds  ■  divine  motive  to  hnman  obedienco  i 
when  we  pray  fbr  our  enemies,  it  Bof\ens  the 
savageness  of  war  and  molifies  hatred  into  ten- 
derness,  and  resentment  into  sorrow.  And  wo 
can  only  learn  the  duty  bo  difficult  to  human 
nature,  of  forgiving  those  who  have  offended  us, 
when  we  bring  ourselves  to  pray  for  them  io 
Him  whom  we  ourselves  daily  offend.  When 
those  who  are  thfe  faithful  followers  of  the  same 
Divine  Master  pray  for  each  other,  the  recipro- 
cal intercession  delightfully  realizes  that  beauti- 
ful  idea  of  *  the  communion  of  saints.'  There  is 
scarcely  any  thing  which  more  enriches  the 
Christian  than  the  circulation  of  this  holv  com* 
merce  ;  than  the  comfort  of  believing,  while  he 
is  praying  fbr  his  Christian  friends,  that  he  is 
also  reapmg  the  benefit  of  their  prayers  fbr  him. 
Some  are  for  confining  their  intercessions  on- 
ly  to  the  good,  as  if  none  but  persons  of  merit 
were  entitled  to  our  prayers.  Merit !  who  has 
it?  Desert  I  who  can  plead  it  7  in  the  sight  of 
Grod,  I  mean.  Who  shall  bring  his  own  piety, 
or  the  piety  of  others,  in  the  way  of  claim^  be- 
fore a  Being  of  such  transcendant  holiness,  tliat 

*  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight  ?'  And 
if  we  wait  for  perfect  holiness  as  a  preliminary 
to  prayer,  when  shall  such  erring  ereatures  pray 
at  all  to  Him  *  who  chargeth  the  angels  with 
folly  !' 

In  closing  this  little  work  with  the  subject  of 
intercessory  prayer,  may  the  author  be  allowed 
to  avail  herself  of  the  fooling  it  suggests  to  her 
own  heart  7  And  while  she  earnestly  implores 
that  Being,  who  can  make  the  meanest  of  his 
creatures  instrumental  to  his  glory,  to  bless  this 
humble  attempt  to  those  for  whom  it  was  written, 
may  she,  without  presumption,  entreat  that  this 
work  of  Christian  charity  may  be  reciprocal ; 
and  that  those  who  peruse  these  pages  may  put 
up  a  petition  for  her,  that  in  the  great  day  to 
which  we  are  all  hastening,  she  may  not  be 
found  to  have  suggested  to  others  what  she  her- 
self  did  not  believe,  or  to  have  recommended 
what  she  did  not  desire  to  practice  7  In  that 
awful  day  of  everlasting  decision,  may  both  tho 
reader  and  the  writer  be  pardoned  and  accepted, 

*  not  for  any  works  of  righteousness  which  they 
have  done,*  but  through  the  merits  of  the  Great 
Intercessor. 


PRACTICAL  PIETY, 

OR  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  HEART 

ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  LIFE. 

The  fear  of  God  begins  with  the  Heart,  and  purifies  and  rectifies  it ;  and  fVoro  the  Heart,  thus 
rectified,  grows  a  conformity  in  tho  Life,  the  Words,  and  tho  Actions^— <Str  Matthew  HaWt 
ContemplalionM* 


PREFACE. 

An  eminent  professor  of  our  own  time  modestly  declared  that  he  taught  chemistry  in  order 
that  he  might  learn  it    The  writer  of  the  following  pages  might,  with  far  more  jastke,  offer  a 
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Mmilar  d«clarataoD,  as  an  apology  for  00  repeatedly  treating  on  the  important  topics  of  reiigioB 
and  moralii 
Abashed  by  the  equitable  precept. 

Let  those  teach  oihen  who  ihemaelvcs  ezoel^ 

she  18  aware,  how  fairly  she  is  putting  it  in  the  power  of  the  reader,  to  ask^  in  the  tfearching^ 
words  of  an  eminent  old  prelate,  *  They  that  speak  thus,  and  advise  thus,  do  they  do  thus  V  She 
can  defend  herself  in  no  other  way,  than  by  adopting  for  a  reply  the  words  of  the  same  venerable 
divine,  which  immediately  follow  : — *0  that  it  were  not  too  true.  Yet  although  it  be  but  little 
that  ie  attained,  the  very  aim  is  right,  and  something  there  is  that  is  done  by  it  It  is  better  to 
have  such  thoughts  and  desires,  than  altogether  to  give  them  up  ;  and  the  very  desire,  if  it  bo 
serious  and  sincere,  may  so  much  change  the  habitude  of  the  soul  and  ]ife<  that  it  is  not  to  bo 
despised.* 

The  world  does  not  re<]uire  so  much  to  be  informed  as  reminded.  A  remembrancer  may  he 
almost  as  useful  as  an  instructor  I  if  his  office  be  more  humble,  it  is  scarcely  less  necessary.  The 
man  whoee  employment  it  was,  statedly  to  proclaim  in  the  ear  of  Philip,  aftJlanilBa  that  TBOft 
ART  MORTAL,  had  his  plain  admonition  been  allowed  to  make  its  due  impression,  might  havtf 
produced  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  royal  usurper,  than  the  imoassioned  orations  of  his  im<' 
mortal  assailant  ■  > 

whose  reBistieas  eloquenee 
Shook  th*  arsenal  and  fulmined  over  Greece 
To  Maoadon  and  Artazeries'  throne. 

While  the  orator  boldly  strove  to  check  the  ambition,  and  ai'rest  the  injustice  of  4he  kln^,  iiut 
simple  herald  barely  reminded  him,  how  short  would  be  the  reign  of  injustice,  how  inevitable 
and  bow  near  was  the  final  period  t^  ambition.  Let  it  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  mo^ 
narch,  that  while  the  thunders  of  the  politician  were  intolerable,  the  monitor  was  of  his  own  ap^ 
pointment. 

This  slight  sketch,  for  it  pretends  to  no  higher  name,  aima  only  at  being  plain  and  practicaL 
Contending  solely  ibr  those  indispensable  points,  which  by  involving  present  doty,  involve  future 
happiness,  the  writer  has  avoided,  as  far  as  Christian  sincerity  permits,  all  controverted  topics  | 
has  shunned  whatever  might  lead  to  disputation  rather  than  to  profit 

We  live  in  an  age,  when,  as  Mr.  Pope  observed  of  that  in  which  he  wrote,  it  is  ctiminaf  to  be  mo^ 
derate.  Would  it  could  not  be  said  that  Religion  has  her  parties  as  well  as  politics  !  Those  who 
endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  all  extremes  in  either,  are  in  danger  of  being  reprobated  by  both.  It 
is  rather  a  hardship  for  persons,  who  have  considered  it  as  a  Christian  duty  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
of  moderation  in  thinking,  and  of  candour  in  judging,  thati  when  these  dispositions  are  brought 
into  action,  they  frequently  incur  a  harsher  censure  Uian  the  errors  which  it  was  their  chief  aim 
to  avoid. 

Perhaps,  therefore,  to  that  human  wisdom  whose  leading  object  is  human  applause,  it  might 
answer  best  to  be  exclusively  attached  to  some  one  party.  On  the  protection  of  that  party  at  least, 
it  might  in  that  case  reckon ;  and  it  would  then  have  this  dislike  of  the  opposite  class  alone  to 
contend  sgainst  {  while  those  who  cannot  go  all  lengths  with  either,  can  hardly  escape  the  die* 
approbation  of  both. 

To  apply  the  remark  to  the  present  case  : — ^The  author  is  apprehensive  that  she  may  at  <mt6 
be  censured  by  opposite  classes  of  readers,  as  being  too  strict  and  too  related : — ^too  much  attach- 
ed to  opinions,  and  too  indifferent  about  them  ; — as  having  narrowed  the  broad  field  of  Christian- 
ity by  labouring  to  establish  its  peculiar  doctrines ; — as  having  broken  down  its  enclosures  by 
not  confining  herself  (o  doctrines  exclusively ; — as  having  considered  morality  of  too  lUtlA  impor- 
tance 'r-^^M  having  raised  it  to  an  undue  elevation  ^— as  having  made  practice  every  thing;— at 
having  made  it  nothing. 

While  a  catholic  spirit  la  accused  of  being  latitudinarian  in  one  party,  it  really  is  so  in  another. 
In  one  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Christianity  on  her  own  grand  btit  correct  scale ;  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  offspring  of  that  indifference,  which,  considering  all  opinions  as  nearly  of  the  same  tahiei 
Indemnifies  itself  for  tolerating  all,  by  not  attaching  itself  to  any,  which,  establishing  a  self-oom* 
j>lacent  notion  of  general  benevolence,  with  a  view  to  discredit  the  narrow  spirit  of  Christianity, 
and  adopting  a  display  of  that  cheap  material,  liberal  sentiment,  as  opposed  to  religions  strictnesa^ 
sacrifices  true  piety  to  false  candour. 

Christianity  may  be  said  Co  suffer  between  two  eriminafs,  bnt  it  is  difficult  to  determine  by 
ivhich  she  suffers  most ; — whether  by  that  uncharitable  bigotry  which  disguises  her  divine  eha.* 
racter,  and  spectilatively  adopts  the  faggot  and  the  flames  of  inquisitorial  intolerance ;  or  by  that 
indiscriminate  csndour,  that  conceding  slackness,  whieh,  by  stripping  her  of  her  appropriate  at- 
tributes, reducee  her  to  something  scarcely  worth  contending  for ;  to  something  whieh,  instead 
of  making  her  the  religion  of  t/hrist,  generalizes  her  into  any  religion  which  may  choose  to  adopt 
her^— ^The  one  distorts  her  loveiy  lineaments  into  caricature,  and  throws  her  graceful  figure  into 
gloomy  shadow  ;  the  other,  by  daubing  her  over  with  colours  not  her  own,  renders  her  form  in^ 
distinct,  and  obliterates  her  features.  In  the  first  instance,  she  excites  little  affection ;  in  the  lat^ 
ler  she  is  not  recognised. 

The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  address  herself  as  a  Christian  who  must  die  wooA,  to  Christiana 
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wKo  mint  did  •eerUioly.  She  traits  that  she  shall  not  be  accused  of  erecting  herself  into  a  ten 
BOr,  but  be  considered  as  one  who  writes  with  a  real  cooscioasness  that  she  is  fsr  from  havingr 
peached  the  attainments  slie  suff|rest8 ;  with  a  heartfelt  conviction  of  the  danger  of  holding^  out  a 
standard  too  likelj  to  discredit  her  own  praotice^  She  writes  not  with  the  assumption  of  superi- 
ority, but  with  a  deep  practical  sense  of  the  infirmities  against  which  she  has  presumed  to  cau- 
tion others.  She  wishes  to  be  understood  as  speaking  the  language  of  sympathy,  rather  than  of 
dictation ;  of  feeling  rather  than  of  document.  So  iSr  from  fancying  oereelf  exempt  from  the 
evils  on  which  she  has  animadverted,  Irar  very  feeling  of  those  evils  has  assisted  her  in  their  de- 
lineation. Thus  this  interior  sentiment  of  her  own  deficiencies,  which  mieht  be  urged  as  a  dis*.' 
qualification,  has,  she  trusts,  enabled  her  to  point  out  dangers  to  others.— If  the  patient  cannot 
lay  down  rules  for  the  cure  of  a  reirning  disease,  much  less  eflfect  the  curs  ;  yet  from  the  symp- 
toms comuion  to  the  same  malady,  he  who  labours  under  it  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  attend* 
ing  to  iu  He  may  treat  the  case  feelingly,  if  not  scientifically.  He  may  substitute  experience! 
an  default  of  skill :  he  may  insist  on  the  value  of  the  remedy  he  has  neglected,  as  well  as  recom* 
mend  that  from  which  he  has  found  benefit 

The  subjects  considered  in  this  treatise  have  been  animadverted  on,  have  been  in  a  manner  ex- 
hausted, by  persons  before  whose  names  the  author  bows  down  with  the  deepest  humility;  by  able 
professional  instructors,  by  piety  adorned  with  all  the  gracea  of  style,  and  invigorated  with  all 
the  powers  of  argument. 

Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  multiply  books  which  may  rather  incumber  the  reader  than 
strengthen  the  cause  7—-*  That  the  older  is  better,*  cannot  be  disputed.  But  is  not  the  being  *  old* 
aometimes  the  reason  why  the  *  better*  is  not  regarded  7  Novelty  itself  is  an  attraction  which  but 
too  oflen  supersedes  merit.  A  slighter  drapery,  if  it  be  a  new  one,  may  excite  a  degree  of  at- 
te'htion  to  an  object,  not  paid  to  it  when  dad  in  a  richer  garb  to  which  the  eye  has  been  accus- 
tomed. 

The  author  may  begin  to  ask  with  one  of  her  earliest  and  most  enlightened  friends*—-^  Where 
m  the  world  into  which  we  were  born  7*  Death  has  broken  most  of  those  connexions  which  made 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  her  youthful  days.  Fresh  links  however  have  continued  to  attach 
her  to  society.  She  is  singularly  happy  in  the  aflTectionate  regard  of  a  great  number  of  amiable 
young  persons,  who  may  peruse  with  additional  attention,  sentiments  which  come  recommended 
to  them  by  the  warmth  of  their  own  attachment,  more  than  by  any  claim  of  merit  in  the  writer* 
Is  there  not  something  in  personal  knowledge,  something  in  the  reelings  of  endeared  acquaint- 
ance,  which  by  that  hidden  association,  whence  so  much  of  our  undefined  pleasure  is  derived,  if 
it  does  not  impart  new  force  to  old  truths,  may  excite  a  new  interest  in  considering  truths  whicli 
are  known  7  Her  concern  for  these  engaging  persons  extends  beyond  the  transient  period  of 
present  intercourse.  It  would  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  on  her  parting  hour,  if  she  could  hope 
that  any  caution  here  held  out,  any  principle  here  suggested,  any  nabit  here  recommended,  might 
be  of  use  to  any  one  of  them ;  when  the  hand  which  now  guides  the  pen«  can  be  no  bnger  ex^ 
erted  in  their  service.  This  would  be  remembering  their  firiend  in  a  way  which  would  evins«^ 
the  highest  affection  in  them,  which  would  confer  the  truest  honour  on  herself* 

Barley  Wood^  March  lU,  1811.. 
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CHAP.  I. 


Chritiianity  an  iiUemal  prindiple. 

CaaisTiANrrY  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  divine 
original.  It  came  down  from  heaven,  and  its 
gracious  purpose  is  to  carry  us  up  thither.  Its 
Author  is  God.  It  was  foretold  from  the  begin- 
ning, by  prophecies  which  grew  clearer  and 
brighter  as  they  approached  the  period  of  their 
accomplishment.  It  was  confirmed  by  miracles 
which  continued  till  the  religion  they  illustrated 
was  established.  It  was  ratified  by  the  blood  of 
its  author.  Its  doctrines  are  pure,  6ubKme«  con- 
sistent. Its  precepts  just  and  holy.  Its  worship 
is  spiritual.  Its  services  reasonaUe,  and  render- 
ed practicable  by  offers  of  divine  aid  to  human 
weaknesa.  It  is  sanctioned  by  the  eternal  hap- 
pioess  of  the  faithful,  and  the  everlasting  mlse< 


power,  for  power  sought  to  crush  it  It  coul<^ 
not  be  in  anjr  leap^e  with  the  world,  for  it  set 
out  by  declaring  itself  the  enemy  of  the  worlds 
It  reprobated  its  maxims,  it  showed  the  vanity 
of  its  glories,  the  danger  of  its  richesi  thei  emp« 
tjness  of  its  pleasures. 

Christianity  though  the  most  perfect  rule  of 
life  that  ever  was  devised,  is  far  fh>m  being 
barely  a  rule  of  life.  A  religion  consisting  of  a 
mere  code  of  laws,  might  have  sufficed  for  a 
man  in  a  state  of  innocence.  But  man  who 
has  broken  these  laws  cannot  be  saved  by  a  rule 
which  he  has  violated.  What  consolation  could 
he  find  in  the  perusal  of  statutes,  every  one  of 
which,  bringing  a  fresh  conviction  of  his  guilt,> 
brings  a  fresh  assurance  of  his  condemnation 
The  chief  object  of  the  Oospel  is  not  to  furnish 
rules  fiir  the  preservation  of  innocence,  but  to 


ry  to  the  disobedient    It  had  no  collusiott  with   hcM  out  the  means  of  salvation  to  the  guilty.  It 

*  Br.  Jolutson. 
YOL.  I'  2>  » 
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does  not  proceed  from  a  tDpposition  but  n  fad; 
not  upon  what  mig'ht  have  suited  man  in  a  state 
of  purity,  but  upon  what  is  suitable  to  him  in 
the  exigences  of  his  fallen  state. 

This  c^ligion  does  not  consist  in  an  external 
conformity  to  practices,  which,  though  right  in 
themselves,  may  be  adopted  from  human  mo- 
tives, and  to  answer  secular  purposes.  It  is  not 
a  religion  of  forms,  and  modes,  and  decencies. 
It  is  being  transformed  into  the  image  of 
€rod.  It  is  being  like-minded  with  Christ.  It 
is  considering  him  as  our  sanctification,  as 
well  as  our  redemption.  It  is  endeavouring  to 
live  to  him  here  thut  we  may  live  with  him 
hereaAer.  It  is  desiring  earnestly  to  surrender 
our  will  to  his,  our  heart  to  the  conduct  of  his 
Spirit,  our  lifo  to  the  guidance  of  his  word. 

The  change  in  the  human  heart,  which  the 
Scriptures  declare  to  be  necessarv,  they  repre- 
sent to  be  not  so  much  an  old  principle  improved, 
as  a  new  one  ci  eated ;  not  educed  out  of  the 
former  character,  but  infiised  into  the  new  one. 
1'his  change  is  there  expressed  in  great  varieties 
of  language,  and  under  different  6gureB  of 
speech.  Its  being  so  frequently  described,  or 
figuratively  intimated  in  almost  every  part  of 
th«  volume  of  inspiration,  entitles  the  doctrine 
itself  to  reverence,  and  ought  to  shield  from  ob- 
loquy the  obnoxious  terms  in  which  it  is  some- 
times  conveyed. 

The  sacred  writings  frequently  point  out  the 
analogy  between  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
The  same  Spirit  iirhich  in  the  creation  of  Uie 
world  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters, 
operates  on  the  human  character  to  produce  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  lifo.  By  this  operation 
the  affections  and  faculties  of  the  man  receive  a 
new  impulse — his  dark  understanding  is  illu- 
minated, his  rebellious  will  is  subdued,  his 
irregular  desires  are  rectified,  his  judgment  is 
informed,  his  imagination  is  chastised,  his  in- 
clinations are  sanctified;  his  hopes  and  fears 
are  directed  to  their  true  and  adequate  end* 
-Heaven  becomes^  the  object  of  his  hopes,  an 
eternal  separation  from  God  the  object  of  hie 
foars.  His  love. of  the  world  is  transmuted 
into  the  love  of  Qod.  The  lower  faculties 
are  pressed  into  the  new  service.  The  senses 
have  a  higher  direction.  The  whole  inter- 
nal flrame  and  constitution  receive  a  nobler 
bent ;  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  mind  a 
Boblimer  aim  ;  his  aspirationa  a  loflier  flight ; 
his  vacillating  desires  find  a  fixed  object;  hie 
vagrant  purposes  a  settled  home ;  his  disappoint- 
ed heart  a  certain  refuge.  The  heart,  no  longer 
a  worshipper  of  the  world,  is  struggling  to  be- 
come'its  conqueror.  Our  blessed  Redeemer, 
la  overcoming  the  world,  bequeathed  us  his  com- 
mand  to  overcome  it  also :  but  as  he  did  not 
give  the  gommand  without  the  example,  so  he 
did  not  give  the  example  without  the  offer  of  a 
power  to  obey  the  command. 

Genuine  religion  demands  not  merely  an  ex- 
ternal profossion  of  our  allegiance  to  Grod,  but 
an  inward  devotedness  of  ourselves  to  his  ser- 
▼ice.  It  is  not  a  recognition,  but  a  dedication. 
H  puts  ifye  Christian  into  a  new  state  of  things, 
■r  new  condition  of  being.  It  raises  him  above 
the  world  while  he  lives  in  it  It  duperses  the 
iUlaaion  oreenae,  by  opening  hb  eyea  to  reaHtiei 


in  the  place  of  tboee  ahadowi  which  be  ham  bMB 
pursuing.  It  presents  this  world  as  a  scene  of 
whose  original  beauty  Sin  has  darkened  and 
disordered,  Man  as  a  dependant  creature,  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  repairer  of  all  the  evils  which  sin 
has  caused,  and  as  our  restorer  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  Any  religion  short  of  this,  any  at 
least,  which  has  not  this  for  its  end  and  object, 
is  not  that  religion,  which  the  Gospel  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  which  our  Redeemer  came  down 
on  earth  to  teach  us-  by  his.  precepts,  to  illus- 
trate by  his  example,  to  confirm  by  his  death, 
and  to  consummate  by  his  resurrection. 

If  Christianity  do  niH  always  produce  these 
happy  effects  to  the  extent  here  represented,  it 
has  always  a  tendency  to  produce  them.  If  we 
do  not  see  the  progress  to  be  such  as  the  Gospel 
annexes  to  the  transforming  power  of  true  re- 
ligion,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  defect  in  the  prin- 
ciple, but  fo  the  remains  of  sin  in  the  heart ;  to 
the  imperfectly  subdued  corruptioos  of  the  Chris- 
tian. Those  who  are  very  sincere  are  still  very 
imperfect  They  evidence  their  sincerity  by 
acknowledging  the  lowness  of  their  attain  men  ta; 
by  lamenting  the  remainder  of  their  corruptions. 
Many  an  humble  Chrintian  whom  the  world 
reproaches  with  being  extravagant  in  his  zea?, 
whom  it  ridicules  for  being  enthusiastic  in  his 
aims,  and  rigid  in  hia  practice,  is  inwardly 
mourning  on  the  very  contrary  ground.  He 
would  bear  their  censure  more  cheerfully,  but 
that  he  feels  his  danger  lies  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.  He  is  secretly  abasing  himself  before 
his  Maker  for  not  carrying  for  enough  that 
principle  which  he  is  accused  of  carrying  too 
far.  The  fault  which  others  find  in  him  is  ex- 
cess. The  fault  he  finds  in  himself  is  deficiency. 
He  is,  alas  !  too  commonly  right  His  ^nemies 
speak  of  him  as  they  hear.  He  judges  of  him- 
self as  he  feels.  But  though  humbled  to  the 
dust  by  the  deep  sense  of  his  own  unworthinesiy 
he  is,  *  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power  of 
his  might*  *He  has,*  says  the  venerable 
Hooker,  *  a  Shepherd  fiill  of  kindness,  full  of 
care,  and  full  of  power.'  His  prayer  is  not  for 
reward  but  pardon.  His  plea  is  not  merit  but 
mercy  ;  but  then  it  is  mercy  made  sure  to  him  by 
the  promise  of  the  Almighty  to  penitent  believers* 

The  mistake  of  many  in  religion  appears  to 
be,  that  they  do  not  begin  with  the  beginning. 
They  do  not  lay  their  foundation  in  the  persoa- 
sion  that  man  is  by  nature  in  a  state  of  aliena- 
tion from  God.  They  consider  him  rather  as 
an  imperfoct  than  a  fallen  creature.  They  al- 
low that  he  requires  to  be  improved,  but  den^ 
that  he  requires  a  thorough  renovation  of 
heart 

But  genuine  Christianity  can  never  be  graft* 
ed  on  any  other  stock  than  the  apoetacv  of  roan. 
The  design  to  reinstate  beings  who  nave  not 
fallen  ;  to  propose  a  restoration  without  a  pre- 
vious loss,  a  cure  where  there  was  no  radical 
disease,  is  altogether  an  incongruity  which 
would  seem  too  palpable  to  require  confutation, 
did  we  not  so  freouently  see  the  doctrine  of  re- 
demption maintained  by  those  who  deny  that 
man  was  in  a  state  to  require  such  a  redemption*. 
But  would  Christ  have  been  sent  *  to  preach  de- 
liverenoe  to  the  captive,*  if  there  had  been  n<^ 
captivity;,  and  *the  opening  of  the  grisoiL  t» 
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them  tbat  were  bound,'  had  there  been  no  prison, 
had  man  been  in  no  bondage  ? 

We  are  aware  that  many  consider  the  doc- 
trine in  question  as  a  bold  charge  against  our 
Creator,  fiiit  may  we  not  venture  to  ask.  Is  it 
hot  a  bolder  charge  against  God*s  goodness  to 
presume  that  he  had  made  beings  originally 
wicked ;  and  against  (rod's  veracity  to  ^Nslieve, 
that  having  made  such  beings  he  pronounced 
them  ^.good  V  Is  not  that  doctrine  more  reason, 
able  which  is  expressed  or  implied  in  every  part 
of  Scripture,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  our 
first  parent  has  been  entailed  on  his  whole  pos. 
terity  ;  that  from  this  corruption  (though  only 
punishable  for  their  actual  offences)  they  are  no 
more  exempt  than  from  natural  death  7 

We  must  not,  however,  think  falsely  of  our 
nature;  we  must  humble  but  not  degrade  it 
Our  original  brightness  is  obscured,  but  not  ex* 
tinguished.  If  we  consider  ourselves  in  our 
natural  state,  our  estimation  cannot  be  too  low  t 
when  we  reflect  at  what  a  price  we  have  been 
bought,  we  can  hardly  overrate  ourselves  in 
the  view  of  immortality* 

If,  tndeed,ff  the  Almighty  had  lefl  us  to  the 
consequences  of  our  natural  state,  we  might, 
with  more  colour  of  reason,  have  mutinied 
against  his  justice.  But  when  we  see  how 
graciously  he  has  turned  our  very  lapse  into  an 
occasion  of  improving  our  condition }  how  from 
this  evil  he  was  pleased  to  advance  us  to  a 
greater  good  than  we  had  lost ;  how  that  life 
which  was  forfeited  may  be  restored ;  how  by 
grafting  the  redemptiou  of  man  on  the  very  eir- 
cumstance  of  his  fall,  he  has  raised  him  to  the 
capacity  of  a  higher  condition  than  that  which 
he  has  forfeited,  and  to  a  happiness  superior  to 
that  from  which  he  fell — What  an  impression 
does  this  give  us  of  the  immeasurable  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God,  of  the  unsearchable  riches 
of  Christ. 

The  religion  which  it  is  the  object  of  these 
pages  to  recommend,  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
understood, and  not  seldom  misrepresented*  It 
has  been  described  as  an  tfnproductrve  thd^y, 
and  ridiculed  as  a  fanciful  extravagance^  For 
the  sake  of  distinction  it  is  here  called.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Heart. — There  it  subsists  as  the 
fountain  of  spiritual  life  i  thence  it  sends  forth, 
as  from  the  eentral  seat  of  its  existence,  supplies 
of  life  and  warmth  through  the  Whole  frame ) 
there  is  the  soul  of  virtue  |  there  is  the  Tital  princi- 
ple wh  ich  an  imates  the  whole  being  of  a  Christian^ 

This  religion  has  been  the  support  and  con- 
solation of  the  pious  believer  in  all  a^eres  of  the 
church^  Tbat  it  has  been  perverted  both  by  the 
cloistered  and  the  uncloistered  mystic,  not 
merely  to  promote  abstraction  of  mind,  but  in- 
activity of  life,  makes  nothing  against  the  prin- 
ciple itself^  What  doctrine  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment has  not  been  made  to  speak  the  language 
of  its  injudicious  advocate,  and  turned  info  arms 
against  some  other  dbctrines  which  it  was  never 
meant  to  oppose  ? 

But  if  it  bits  been  carried  to  a  blameablo  excess 
by  the  pious  error  of  holy  men,  it  has  also  been 
adopted  by  the  less  innocent  fantftic,  and  abused 
lo  the  most  pernicious  purposes.  His  extrava- 
gance has  furnished  to  the  enemies  of  internal 
religioDr  arguflMnts  or  mlher  iavectiws^  against 


the  sound  and  sober  exercises  of  genuine  piety. 
They  seize  every  occasion  to  represent  it  as  if 
it  were  criminal,  as  the  foe  of  morality ;  ridicu- 
lous as  the  infallible  test  of  an  unsound  mind ; 
mischievooB,  as  hostile  to  active  virtue,  and  de- 
structive as  the  bane  of  public  utility. 

l^ut  if  these  charges  be  really  well  fbunde<i| 
then  were  the  brightest  luminaries  of  th^  Chris- 
tian church — ^then  were  Home,  and  Porteua,- 
and  Beveridge ;  then  were  Hooker,  and  Taylor« 
and  Herbert ;  Hopkins,  Leighton,  and  Usher ; 
Howe,  and  Baxter ;  Ridley,  Jewel,  and  Hooper  ; 
then  Were  Chrysostome  and  Augustine,  the  re- 
formers and  the  fathers ;  then  were  the  goodly 
fellowship  of  the  prophets ;  then  were  the  noble 
army  ef  martyrs;  then  were  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  the  apostles ;  then  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved ;  then  was  Jesus  himself— 
I  shudder  at  the  ampliBcation — dry  speculatists, 
frantic  enthusiasts^  enemies  to  virtue,  and  sub^ 
verters  of  the  public  weal* 

Those  who  disbelieve,  or  deride,  or  reject 
this  inward  religion,  are  much  to  be  compas- 
sionated* Their  belief  that  no  such  principle 
exists,  will^  it  is  to  be  feared,  effectually  prevent 
its  existing  in  themselves,  at  least,  while  they 
make  their  own  state  the  measure  of^eir  gene- 
ral  judgment*  Not  being  sensible  oP their  re- 
quired dispositions  in  their  own  hearts,  they, 
establish  this  as  a  proof  of  its  impossibility  in  all 
cases.  This  persuasion,  as  long  as  they  main* 
tain  it,  will  assuredly  exclude  the  reception  of 
divine  truth.  What  they  assert  can  be  true  in 
no  case,  cannot  be  true  in  their  own.  Their 
hearts  will  be  barred  against  any  influence  in 
the  power  of  which  they  do  not  believe.  They 
wifl  not  desire  it,  they  will  not  pray  for  it,  ex-^ 
cept  in  the  Liturgy,  where  it  is  the  decided  lans 
guage:  They  will  not  addicft  themselves  ia 
those  pious  exercises  to  which  it  invites  them,  ex-f 
ercises  which  it  ever  loves  and  cherishes.  Thus^ 
they  elpect  the  end,  but  avoid  the  way  which' 
leads  to  it;  they  indulge  the  hope  of  glory/ 
while  they  neglect  or  pervert  the  means  of 
grace.  But  let  not  the  formal  religionist,  whcf 
has  probably  never  sought,  and  therefore  never, 
obtained,  any  sense  of  th^  spiritual  mercies  of 
Godf  conclude  that  there  is,  therefore,  no  such 
st&te.  His  having  no  conception  of  it  is  no  more 
proof  that  no  such  state  exists,  than  it  is  a  proof^ 
that  the  cheering  beams  of  a  genial  climate, 
have  no  existence^  because  th^  inhabitants  of 
the  froxen  A>ne  nevier  felt  them. 

Where  our  own  heart  and  expertonce  do  not 
illustrate  these  truths  practically,  so  as  to  aflbrd 
ns  some  evidence  df  Iheir  re&lity,  let  os  examine 
our  minds^  and  faithfully  follow  op  ou^  convict 
tions;-  let  utf  inquire  whether  God  has  really 
been  wanting  in  the  siccomplishroent  of  his  pra< 
mises,  o^  whether  we  have  not  been  sedly  de- 
ficient in  yielding  to'  those  suggestions  of^^  con<: 
science  whi^h  ate  the  motions  of  his  Spirit  ? 
Whether  we  have  not  neglected  to  implore  the 
aids  of  that  Spirit  ^  v^hether  we  have  not,  in 
various  instances,  resisted  thtf  ro  7  Let  us  ask 
ourselves — ^bave  we  looked  up  to  our  heavenly 
Father  with  humble  dependence  for  the  supplies 
of  his  grade  ?  or  have  we  prayed  for  these  bless- 
ings only  as  a  form,  and  having  acquitted  oor- 
ielvet  6f  the  fbnXk,  d6  we  eoatiniie  tb  ^[f  m  if 
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we  bad  not  lo  preyed  7  Hairing  repeatedly  im- 
plored his  direction,  do  we  endeavoar  to  eabmit 
ooraelTea^  ita  guidance?  Having  prayed  that 
hia  will  QiaT  be  done,  do  we  never  atouUy  aet  up 
our  own  will  in  contradiction  to  hia? 

If,  then,  we  receive  not  the  promiaod  aupport 
and  comfort,  the  failure  rouat  reat  aomewhere  : 
it  liea  between  him  who  baa  promiaed,  and  him 
to  whom  the  promiae  waa  made.  There  is  no 
other  alternative ;  would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to 
tranafer  the  failure  to  God  ?  Let  ua  not,  then, 
reat  till  we  have  cleared  up  the  difficulty.  The 
apirita  sink  and  the  faith  faila,  if^  afler  a  conti- 
nued round  of  reading  and  prayer :  afler  hav- 
ing for  years  conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  com. 
mand ;  afler  having  scrupulously  brought  in  our 
tale  of  outward  duties,  we  find  ouraelvea  just 
where  we  were  at  aetting  out 

We  complain  justly  of  onr  own  weakneaa,  and 
truly  plead  our  inability  aa  a  reason  why  we 
cannot  aervo  God  aa  we  ought  This  infirmity, 
ita  nature,  and  its  measure,  Grod  knows  far  more 
ezaotly  than  we  know  it ;  yet  he  knows  that, 
with  the  help  which  he  offera  ua,  we  can  both 
love  and  obey  him,  or  he  never  would  have  made 
it  the  qualification  of  our  obtaining  hia  favour. 
He  never  srould  have  aaid,  *  give  me  thy  heart* 
— *  seek  ye  my  face* — *  add  to  your  faith,  virtue* 
— *have  a  rifht  heart  and  a  ri^ht  apirit,* — 
*  strengthen  the  things  that  remam* — *  ye  will 
not  come  to  me  that  ye  might  have  life* — had 
not  all  theae  precepta  a  definite  meaning,  had 
not  all  theae  been  practicable  duties. 

Can  we  auppoae  that  the  omniscient  God 
would  have  given  these  unqualified  commands 
to  powerless,  incapable,  untmprcssible  beings  ? 
Can  we  auppoae  that  he  would  paralyse  his  crea> 
turea,  and  then  condemn  them  for  not  being 
able  to  move?  He  knowa,  it  is  true,  our  natural 
impotence,  but  he  knows,  because  he  confers, 
our  superinduced  strength.  There  is  scarcely 
a  command  in  the  whme  Scripture  which  has 
not  either  immediately,  or  in  some  other  part  a 
correaponding  prayer,  and  a  oorreaponding  pro- 
mise. If  it  says  in  one  place  *get  thee  a  new  heart,* 
—it  aays  in  another  ^a  new  heart  will  I  give 
thee ; — ^and  in  a  third  *  make  me  a  clean  heart  !* 
For  it  is  worth  observing  that  a  diligent  inquirer 
may  trace  every  where  this  threefold  union.  If 
God  c<nnmand9  by  Saint  Paul,  *  let  not  sin  reign 
in  your  mortal  body,*  he  promiBn  by  the  same 
apostle,  *  sin  shall  ruft  have  dominion  over  you;* 
— while  to  complete  the  tripartato  agreement, 
he  makes  David  prap  that  his  *  aina  may  not 
have  dominion  over  him.* 

The  aaints  of  old,  so  far  fl'om  aetting  up  on 
the  Btock  of  their  own  independent  virtue,  aeem 
to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  light  but  what  waa 
imparted,  of  any  atrength  but  what  ^as  oommu^ 
nicated  to  them  from  above.  Hear  their  impor- 
tonate  petitions ! — ^  O  send  forth  thy  light  and 
thy  truth.* — Mark  their  grateful  dedarationa ! 
— '  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  aalvation!* 
•—Observe  their  cordial  aoknowledgmenta  I— 
^Bleaa  the  Lord,  O  my  aool !  and  all  that  ia 
within  me  bless  bis  holy  name  !* 

Though  we  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake 
Ibr  the  divine  Agency  tboae  impulaea  which 
pretend  to  operate  independently  of  external  re- 
;.wlueh  have  little  reference  to  it ;  which 


set  themselves  above  it ;  it  ia  however  that  pow- 
crful  agency  which  aanctifiea  all  meana,  renders 
all  external  revelation  efiectual.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  all  the  truths  of  reliffion,  all  the  doc- 
trinea  of  aalvation  are  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  these  very  scriptures  require  the  in- 
fluence of  that  Spirit  which  dictated  them  to  pro- 
duce an  influential  faith.  This  Spirit,  by  en- 
lightening the  mind,  converts  the  rational  per- 
suasion, brings  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
divine  truth  conveyed  in  the  New  Testament, 
into  an  operative  principle.  A  man  from  read- 
ing,  examining,  and  inquiring,  may  attain  to 
such  a  reasonable  assurance  of  the  truth  of  re- 
velation as  will  remove  all  doubts  from  his  own 
mind,  and  even  enable  him  to  refute  the  objec- 
tions of  others ;  but  this  bare  intellectual  faith 
alone  will  not  operate  against  his  corrupt  affec- 
tions, will  not  cure  his  beeetting  sin,  will  not 
conquer  his  rebellious  will,  and  may  not  there- 
fore  be  an  efficacious  principle.  A  mere  histo- 
rical faith,  the  mere  evidence  of  facta  with  the 
aoundest  reasonings  and  deductions  from  them, 
may  not  be  that  faith  which  will  fill  him  with 
all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 

An  habitual  reference  to  that  Spirit  which 
animates  the  real  Christian  ia  so  far  from  ex* 
eluding,  that  it  atrengthens  the  truth  of  revela- 
tion,  but  never  contradicts  it  The  word  of  God 
ia  always  in  unison  with  his  Spirit;  his  Spirit  is 
never  in  opposition  to  his  word.  Indeed  that 
this  influence  is  not  an  imaginary  thing,  is  con- 
firmed by  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  We  are 
aware  that  we  are  treading  on  dangerous,  be- 
cause disputed  ground ;  for  among  the  fashion- 
able curtailments  of  Scripture  doctrines,  there 
is  not  one  truth  which  has  been  lopped  from  the 
modern  creed  with  a  more  unsparing  hand;  not 
one,  the  defence  of  which  excitea  more  suspi- 
cion against  ita  advocates.  But  if  it  had  been 
a  mere  phantom,  should  we  with  such  iealoue 
iteration  have  been  cautioned  againat  neglecting 
or  opposing  it  7    If  the  Holy  Spirit  could  not  be 

*  grieved,*  might  it  not  be  *  quenched  ;*  Were  it 
not  likely  to  he  *  resisted,*  that  very  Spirit  which 
proclaimed  the  prohibitions  would  never  have 
said  *  grieve  not,*  *  quench  not,*  *  resist  not.*  The 
Bible  never  warns  us  against  imaginary  evil, 
nor  conrta  us  to  imaginary  good.  If  then  we 
refuse  to  yield  to  ita  guidance,  if  we  reject  its 
directions ;  if  we  submit  not  to  its  gentle  per- 
suasions, ^r  Bueh  they  are,  and  not  arbitrary 
oompulaiona,  we  shall  never  attain  to  that  peaoe- 
and  liberty  which  are  the  privilege,  the  promiaed 
reward  of  sincere  Chriatiana. 

In  speaking  of  that  peace  which  pasaeth  un- 
derstanding, we  allude  not  to  those  illuminatione 
and  rapturea,  whiefa,  if  God  has  in  some  in- 
atancea  bestowed  them,,  he  has  ne  where  pledged 
himself  to  bestow;  but  of  that  rational  yet  ele- 
vated hope  which  flows  from  an  aasured  persua- 
sion of  the  paternal  love  of  our  heavenly  Father ;. 
of  that  *  aecret  of  the  Lord,*  which  he  himaelf 
assured  os  *  ia  with  them  that  fear  him  ;*  of  that 
lifb  and  power  of  religion  which  are  the  privi- 
lege of  thoae  '^who  abide  under  the  ahadow  of 
the  Almighty  ;*  of  thoae  who  *  know  in  whonft 
they  have  believed  ;*  of  thoae  '  who  walk  noi 
afler  the  flesh  bat  sfler  the  Spirit;*  of  thoM 

*  who  endure  aa  aeeiiig  him  who  ia  invisible.^ 
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Manj  ikulU  majf  be  committed  where  there 
if  nevertheless  a  sincere  desire  to  please  God. 
Many  infirmities  are  consistent  with  a  cordial 
love  of  onr  Redeemer.  Faith  may  be  sincere 
where  it  is  not  strong.  But  he  who  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  he  seeks  the  fiivour  of  Grod 
above  every  earthly  good ;  that  he  delights  in 
his  service  incomparably  more  than  in  any  other 
gratification ;  that  to  obey  him  here  and  to  en- 
joy his  presence  hereafter  is  the  prevailing  de- 
sire of  his  heart ;  that  his  chief  sorrow  is  that 
he  loves  him  no  more  and  serves  him  no  better, 
such  a  man  requires  no  evidence  that  his  heart 
is  changed,  and  his  sins  forgiven. 

For  ue  happiness  of  the  Christian  does  not 
consist  in  mere  feeling  which  may  deceive,  nor 
in  frames  which  can  be  only  occasional ;  but  in 
a  settled,  calm  conviction  that  Grod  and  eternal 
things  have  the  predominance  in  his  heart;  in 
a  clear  perception  that  they  have»  though  with 
much  alloy  of  infirmity,  the  supreme,  if  not  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  mind ;  in  an  experi- 
mental persaasion  that  his  chief  remaining  sor- 
row is,  that  he  does  not  surrender  himself  with 
BO  complete  an  acquiescence  as  he  ought  to  his 
convictions.  These  abatements,  though  sufiicient 
to  keep  us  humble,  are  not  powerful  enough  to 
make  us  happy. 

The  true  measure  then  to  be  taken  of,  our 
state  is  from  a  perceptible  change  in  our  desires, 
tastes,  and  pleasures ;  from  a  sense  of  progress, 
however  small,  in  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
This  seems  to  be  the  safest  rule  of  Judging,  for 
if  mere  feeling  were  allowed  to  be  the  criterion, 
the  presumptuous  world  would  be  inflated  with 
spiritual  pride  from  the  persuasion  of  enjoying 
them ;  while  the  humble  from  their  very  humi- 
lity, might  be  as  unreasonably  depressed  at 
wanting  such  evidences. 

The  recognition  of  this  divine  aid  then,  in- 
volves no  presumption,  raises  no  illusion,  causes 
no  inflation :  it  is  sober  in  its  principle  and  ra- 
tional in  its  exercise.  In  establishing  the  law 
of  Grod  it  does  not  reverse  the  law  of  nature,  ibr 
it  leaves  us  in  full  possession  of  those  natural 
faculties  which  it  improves  and  sanctifies ;  and 
so  far  from  inflaming  the  imagination,  its  pro- 
per tendency  is  to  subdue  and' regulate  it. 

A  security  which  outruns  our  attainments  is 
a  most  dangerous  state,  yet  it  is  a  state  most  un- 
wisely coveted.  The  probable  way  to  be  safe 
hereafter,  is  not  to  be  presumptuous  now.  If 
God  graciously  vouchsafe  us  inward  consolation, 
it  is  only  to  animate  us  to  ferther  progress.  It 
IS  given  us  for  support  in  our  way,  and  not  fer 
settled  maintenance  in  our  present  condition. 
If  the  promises  are  our  aliment,  the  command- 
ments are  our  works ;  and  a  temperate  Chris- 
tian ought  to  desire  nourishment  only  in  order 
to  carry  Lim  through  his  business.  If  he  so 
supinely  rest  on  the  one  as  to  grow  sensual  and 
indolent,  he  might  become  not  only  unwilling, 
but  incapacitated  fer  the  performance  of  the 
other.  We  must  not  expect  to  live  upon  cordials, 
which  only  serve  to  inflame  without  strengthen, 
ing.  Even  without  these  supports,  which  we 
are  more  ready  to  desire  than  to  put  ourselves 
in  the  way  to  obtain,  there  is  an  inward  peace 
in  an  humble  trust  in  God,  and  in  a  simple  re- 
Uiaoe  on  his  word ;  there  is  a  repose  of  spirit,  a 


freedom  from  solicitude  in  a  lowly  confidence 
in  him,  for  which  the  world  has  nothing  to  givs 
in  exchange. 

On  the  whole  then,  the  state  whicU  we  have 
been  describing  is  not  the  dream  of  the  enthu- 
siast; it  is  not  the  revery  of  the  visionary,  who 
renounces  prescribed  duties  fer  fenciful  specu- 
lations, and  embraces  shadows  for  realities ;  but 
it  is  that  sober  earnest  of  Heaven,  that  reasona- 
ble  anticipation  of  eternal  felicity  which  Grod  is 
graciously  pleased  to  grant,  not  partially,  nor 
arbitrarily,  but  to  aU  who  diligently  seek  his 
face,  to  all  to  whom  his  service  is  freedom,  his 
will  a  law,  his  word  a  delight,  his  Spirit  a  guide ; 
to  all  who  love  him  unfeignedly,  to  all  who  de- 
vote themselves  to  him  unreservedly,  to  all  who 
with  deep  self-abasement,  yet  with  filial  confix 
dence,  prostrate  themselves  at  the  foot  of  his 
throne,  saying,  Lord,  lifl  thou  up  the  light  of 
thy  countenance  upon  us  and  we  shall  be  safe. 


CHAP.  II. 

Christianity  a  practical  principle. 

If  God  be  the  author  of  our  spiritual  life,  the 
root  from  which  we  derive  the  vital  principle, 
with  daily  supplies  to  maintain  this  vitality; 
then  the  best  evidence  we  can  give  that  we  have 
received  something  of  this  principle,  is  an  unre* 
served  dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  actual  pro- 
motion of  his  glory.  No  man  ought  to  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  in  the  fevour  of  God,  whoee 
life  is  not  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Grod. 
Will  it  not  be  the  only  unequivocal  proof  of  such 
a  consecration,  that  he  be  more  zealous  of  ^ood 
works  than  those  who,  disallowing  the  principloi 
on  which  he  perfiirms  them,  do  not  even  pretend 
to  be  actuated  by  any  such  motive  7 

The  finest  theory  never  yet  carried  any  man 
to  heaven.  A  religion  of  notions  which  occupies 
the  mind,  without  filling  the  heart,  may  obstruct* 
but  cannot  advance  the  salvation  of  men.  If 
these  notions  are  felse,  they  are  most  pernicious; 
if  true  and  not  operative,  they  aggravate  guilt ; 
if  unimportant  though  not  unjust,  they  occupy 
the  place  which  belongs  to  nobler  objects,  an4 
sink  the  mind  below  its  proper  level ;  substitut- 
ing the  things  which  only  ought  not  to  be  left 
undone,  in  the  place  of  those  which  ouf  ht  to  be 
done ;  and  causing  the  grand  essentials  not  to 
be  done  at  all.  Such  a  religion  is  not  that  which 
Christ  came  to  teach  mankind. 

All  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  are  practical 
principles.  The  word  of  God  was  not  written, 
the  Son  of  God  was  not  incarnate,  the  Spirft  of 
Grod  was  not  given,  only  that  Christians  might 
obtain  ri^ht  views,  and  possess  just  notions. 
Religion  is  something  more  than  mere  correct- 
ness  of  intellect,  justness  of  conception,  and  ex- 
actness of  judgment  It  is  a  life-giving  princi- 
ple. It  must  be  infiised  into  the liabit,  as  well 
as  govern  the  understanding ;  it  must  regulsta 
the  will  as  well  as  direct  the  creed.  It  must  not 
only  cast  the  opinions  into  a  new  frame,  but  the 
heart  into  a  new  mould.  It  is  a  transforming  as 
well  as  a  penetrating  principle.  It  changes  the 
taste,  gives  activity  to  the  mdinations,  and  U^ 
getber  with  a  new  heart  produces  a  new  life. 
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Chriattanity  enjoins  the  same  temper,  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  dtspoeitions,  on  all  its  real  pro- 
fessors.  The  act,  the  performance,  mast  d<*pend 
on  circqm^tances  which  do  not  depend  on  us. 
The  power  of  doing*  good  ia  withheld  from  ma- 
ny, from  whom,  however,  the  reward  will  not 
be  withheld.  If  the  external  act  constituted  the 
whole  value  of  Ohristian  virtue,  then  must  the 
author  of  all  g^ood  be  himself  the  author  of  in- 
justice, by  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  multi- 
tudes to  fulfil  his  own  commands.  In  principles, 
in  tempers,  in  fervent  desires,  in  holy  endea- 
vours, consist  the  very  essence  of  Christian 
duty. 

Nor  must  we  Ibndly  attach  ourselves  to  the 
proctice  of  some  particular  virtue,  or  value  our- 
selves exclusively  on  some  favourite  quality ; 
nor  must  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in  the  perform- 
ance  of  some  individual  actions,  as  if  they  form- 
ed the  sum  of  Ohristian  duty.  But  we  must 
embrace  th^  whole  law  of  God  in  all  its  aspects, 
bearings  and  relations.  We  must  bring  no  fan- 
pies,  no  partialities,  no  prejudices,  no  exclusive 
choice  or  rejection  into  our  religion,  but  take  it 
as  we  find  it,  and  obey  it  as  we  receive  it,  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  Bible  without  addition,  cur- 
tailment, or  adulteration. 

Nor  must  we^  pronounce  on  a  character  by  a 
■incfle  action  really  bad,  or  apparently  good  ;  if 
so,  Peter^s  denial  would  render  him  the  object 
of  our  execration,  while  we  should  have  judged 
favourably  of  the  prudent  economy  of  Judas. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  latter,  who  does  not 
know  ?  while  the  other  became  a  glorious  mar- 
tyr to  that  master,  whom,  in  a  moment  of  infir- 
inity  he  had  denied. 

A  piety  altogether  spiritual,  disconnected  with 
all  outward  circumstances ;  a  religion  of  pure 
meditation  and  abstracted  devotion,  was  not 
made  for  so  compound,  so  imperfect  a  creature 
as  man.  There  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  sub. 
lime  spirits,  not  *  touched  but  rapt,*  who  totally 
cut  off  from  the  world,  seem  almost  to  have  lite- 
rally soared  above  this  terrene  region,  who  al- 
most appear  to  have  stolen  the  fire  of  the  Se- 
raphim, and  to  have  had  no  business  on  earth, 
but  tt)  keep  alive  the  celestial  flame.  They 
would,  however,  have  approximated  more  nearly 
to  the  example  of  their  divine  master,  the  great 
standard  and  only  perfect  model,  had  they  com- 
bined a  more  diligent  discharge  of  the  aetive 
duties  and  benefices  of  life  with  their  high  devo- 
tional attainments. 

But  while  we  are  in  little  danger  of  imitating, 
let  us  not  too  harshly  censure  the  pious  error  of 
these  subUmated  spirits.  Their  number  is  small. 
Their  example  Is  not  catching.  Their  ethereal 
fire  is  not  likely,  by  spreading,  to  inflame  the 
world.-  The  world  will  take  due  care  not  to 
come  in  contaot  with  it,  while  its  distant  light 
and  warmth  may  cast,  accidentally,  a  not  un- 
nseful  ray  on  the  cold-hearted  and  the  worldly. 

But  from  this  small  number  of  refined  but  in- 
operative beings,  we  do  not  intend  to  draw  our 
notions  of  practical  piety.  Ood  did  not  make  a 
religion  fi>r  these  few  exceptions  to  the  general 
state  of  the  world,  but  for  the  world  at  large  ; 
ibr  beings  aetive,  busy,  restless ;  whose  activity, 
he,  by  his  word,  diverts  into  its  proper  channels; 
whose  busy  spirit  is  there  directed  to  the  eomt 


men  good ;  whose  restlessness,  indicating  the 
unsatisfactoriness  of  all  they  find  on  earth,  be 
points  to  a  higher  destination.  Wera  total  se- 
elusion  and  abstraction  designed  to  have  been 
the  general  state  of  the  world,  God  would  have 
given  man  other  laws,  other  rules,  other  facul- 
ties, and  other  employments. 

There  is  a  class  of  visionary  but  pious  writers 
who  seem  to  shoot  as  far  beyond  the  mark,  as 
mere  moralists  fall  short  of  it — Men  of  low 
views  and  groes  minds  may  be  said  to  be  wise 
below  what  is  written,  while  those  of  too  subtle 
refinement  are  wise  above  it  The  one  grovel 
in  the  dust  from  the  inertness  of  their  intellectual 
faculties ;  while  the  others  are  lost  in  the  clouds 
by  stretching  them  beyond  their  appointed  li- 
mits.  The  one  build  spiritual  castles  in  the  air, 
instead  of  erecting  them  on  the  ^  holy  ground* 
of  Scripture ;  the  other  lay  their  foundation  in 
the  sand  instead  of  resting  it  on  the  Rock  of 
Ages.  Thus,  the  superstructure  of  both  is  eqnaK. 
ly  nnsonnd. 

€rod  is  the  fountain  fVom  which  all  the  streams 
of  goodness  flow  ;  the  centra  from  which  all  the 
rays  of  blessedness  diverge. — All  our  actions 
ara,  therefore,  only  good,  as  they  have  a  refer- 
ence to  Him  :  the  streams  must  revert  back  to 
their  fountain,  the  rays  must  converge  again  to 
their  centre. 

If  love  of  God  be  the  governing  principle,  this 
powerful  spring  will  actuate  all  the  movements 
of  the  rational  machine.  The  essence  of  reli- 
gion does  not  so  much  consist  in  actions  as  af- 
fections. Though  right  actions,  therefore,  as 
fronr  an  excess  of  courtesy  they  are  commonly 
termed,  may  be  performed  where'  there  are  no 
right  aflectlons ;  yet  are  they  a  mere  carcass ; 
utterly  destitute  oif  the  soul,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  substance  of  virtue.  But  neither  can  affec- 
tions substantially  and  truly  subsist  without  pro- 
ducing right  actions ;  for  never  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  a  pious  inclination  whieh  has  not  life 
and  vigour  sufficient  to  ripen  into  act  when  the 
occasion  presents  itself,  snd  a  right  action  which 
does  not  grow  out  of  a  sound  principle,  will 
neither  of  them  have  any  place  in  the  account 
of  real  goodness.  A  good  inclination  will  be 
contrary  to  sin,  but  a  mere  inclination  will  not 
subdue  sin. 

The  k>ve  of  God,  as  it  is  the  source  of  ever^ 
right  action  and  feeling,  so  it  is  the  only  princi- 
pie  which  necessarily  involves  the  love  of  *oor 
fellow  creatuies.  As  man  we  do  not  love  man. 
There  is  a  love  of  partiality  but  not  of  benevo- 
lence J  of  sensibility  but  not  of  philanthropy  ;  of 
friends  and  favourites,  of  parties  and  societies, 
but  not  of  man  collectively.  It  is  true  we_  may, 
and  do,  without  this  principle,  relieve  his  dis- 
tresses, but  we  do  not  bear  with  his  faults.  We 
may  promote  his  fortune,  but  we  do  not  forgive 
his  offences ;  above  all,  we  are  not  anxious  for 
his  immortal  interests.  We  could  not  sec  him 
want  without  pain,  but  we  can  see  him  sin  with- 
out emotion.  We  could  not  hear  of  a  beggar 
perishing  at  our  door  without  horror,  but  vre 
can,  without  concern,  witness  an  acquaintance 
dying  without  repentance.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  we  must  participate  something  of  the  divine 
nature,  before  we  can  really  love  the  human  7 
It  seetns,  inde^,  to  be  an  insensibility  to  sin. 
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imther  than  want  of  beneYdenoe  to  maokind, 
that  raakea  ub  naturally  pity  their  temporal,  and 
be  careleea  of  their  spiritual  wants ;  bat  does 
not  this  very  insensibility  proceed  from  the  want 
oflovetoGod? 

As  it  is  the  habitual  frame,  and  predominating 
disposition,  which  are  the  true  measure  of  vir- 
tue, incidental  good  actions  are  no  certain  crite- 
rion of  the  state  of  the  heart  j  for  who  is  there, 
who  does  not  occasionally  do  them  7  Having 
made  some  progress  in  attaining  this  disposition, 
we  must  not  sit  down  satisfied  with  propensities 
and  inclinations  to  virtuous  actions,  while  we 
rest  short  of  their  actual  exercise.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  that  of  sound  Christianity,  it  will  never 
be  inert  While  we  shall  never  do  good  with 
any  great  effect,  till  we  labour  to  be  conformed, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  iraase  of  God  ;  we  shall 
best  evince  our  having  obtamed  something  of 
that  conformity,  by  a  course  of  steady  and  ac- 
tive obedience  to  God. 

Ever^  individual  should  bear  in  mind,  that  he 
is  sent  into  this  world  to  act  a  part  in  it.  And 
though  one  may  have  a  more  splendid,  and  an- 
other  a  more  obscure  part  assigned  him,  yet  the 
actor  of  each  is  equally,  is  awfully  accountable. 
Though  God  is  not  a  hard,  he  is  an  exact  mas- 
ter. His  service,  though  not  a  severe,  is  a  rea- 
sonable service.  He  accurately  proportions  his 
requisitions  to  his  gifts.  If  he  does  not  expect 
that  one  talent  should  be  as  productive  as  five, 
yet  to  a  single  talent  a  proportionable  responsi- 
bility is  annexed. 

Ik)  who  has  said  *  Give  me  thy  heart,*  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  less  ;  he  will  not  accept  the 
praying  lips,  nor  the  mere  hand  of  chaiity  as 
substitutes. 

A  real  Christian  will  be  more  just,  sober,  and 
charitable  than  other  men,  though  he  will  not 
rest  for  salvation  on  justice,  sobriety,  or  charity. 
He  will  perform  the  duties  they  enjoin,  in  the 
spirit  of  Christianity,  as  instances  of  devout 
obedience,  as  evidences  of  a  heart  devoted  to 
God. 

All  virtues,  it  cannot  be  too  oflen  repeated, 
are  sanctified  or  unhallowed  according  to  the 
principle,  which  dictates  them  ;  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  accordingly.  This  principle 
kept  in  due  exercise,  becomes  a  habit,  and 
every  act  strengthens  the  inclination,  adding 
vigour  to  the  principle  and  pleasure  to  the  per- 
formance. 

We  cannot  be  said  to  be  real  Christians,  till 
religion  become  our  animating  motive,  our  pre- 
dominating principle  and  pursuit,  as  much  as 
worldly  things  are  the  predominating  motive, 
principle  and  pursuit,  of  worldly  men. 

New  converts,  it  is  said,  are  most  zealous,  but 
they  are  not  always  the  most  persevering.  If 
their  tempers  are  warm ;  and  they  have  only 
been  touched  on  the  side  of  their  passions,  they 
start  eagerly,  march  rapidly,  and  are  full  of 
confidence  in  their  own  strength.  They  too 
oflen  judge  others  with  little  charity,  and  them- 
selves with  little  humility.  While  they  accuse 
those  who  move  steadily  of  standing  still,  they 
fancy  their  own  course  will  never  be  slackened. 
If  their  conversion  be  not  solid,  religion,  in  losing 
its  novelty,  kises  its  power.  Their  speed  de- 
elinei.    Nay,  it  will  be  happy  if  their  motion 


become  not  retrograde.  Those  who  are  traly 
sincere,  will  commonly  be  persevering.  If  their 
speed  is  less  eager,  it  is  more  steady.  As  they 
know  their  own  heart  more,  they  discover  its 
deceitfulness,  and  learn  to  distrust  themselves. 
As  they  become  more  humble  in  spirit,  they  be- 
come more  charitable  in  judging.  As  they 
grow  more  firm  in  principle  tney  grow  more 
exact  in  conduct 

The  rooted  habits  of  a  religious  life  may  in 
deed  lose  their  prominence  because  they  are  be- 
come more  indented.  If  they  are  not  embossed 
it  is  beeause  they  are  burnt  in.  Where  there 
is  uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  whole  cha- 
racter, there  will  be  little  relief  in  an  individual 
action.  A  good  deed  will  be  less  striking  in  an 
established  Christian  than  a  deed  less  good  in 
one  who  has  been  previously  careless ;  good  ac- 
tions being  his  expected  duty  and  his  ordinary 
practice.  Such  a  Christian  indeed,  when  his 
right  habits  cease  to  be  new  and  striking,  may 
fear  that  he  is  declining  :  but  his  quiet  and  con- 
firmed course  is  a  surer  evidence  than  the  more 
early  starts  of  charity,  or  fits  of  piety,  which 
may  have  drawn  more  attention,  and  obtained 
more  applause. 

Again ; — We  should  cultivate  most  assiduous- 
ly, beca;Use  the  work  is  so  difficult,  those  graces 
which  are  most  opposite  to  our  natural  temper ; 
the  value  of  our  good  qualities  depending  much 
on  their  being  produced  by  the  victory  over 
some  natural  wrong  propensity.  The  implanta- 
tion  of  a  virtue  is  the  eradication  of  a  vice.  It 
would  cost  one  man  more  to  keep  down  a  rising, 
passion  than  to  do  a  brilliant  deed.  It  will  try 
another  more  to  keep  back  a  sparkling  but  cor- 
rupt thought,  which  his  wit  had  suggested  but 
which  religion  checks,  than  it  would  to  give  a 
large  sum  in  charity.  A  real  Christian  being 
deeply  sensible  of  the  worthlessness  of  any  ac- 
tions which  do  not  spring  from  the  genuine 
fountain,  will  aim  at  such^an  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  the  divine  image,  that  to  perform  all  acts 
of  justice,  charity,  kindness,  temperance,  and 
every  kindred  virtue,  may  become  the  temper, 
the  habitual,  the  abiding  state  of  his  heart ;  that 
like  natural  streams  they  may  flow  spontaneously 
from  the  living  source. 

■Practical  Christianity  then,  is  the  actual  ope- 
ration of  Christian  principles.  It  is  lying  on 
the  watch  for  occasions  to  exemplify  them.  It 
is  *  exercising  ourselves  unto  godliness.'  A 
Christian  cannot  tell  in  the  morning,  what  op- 
portunities he  may  have  of  doing  good  during 
the  day  ;  but  if  he  be  a  real  Christian,  he  can 
tell  that  he  will  try  to  keep  his  heart  open,  his 
mind  prepared,  his  affections  alive  to  do  what- 
ever may  occur  in  the  way  of  duty.  He  will, 
as  it  were,  stand  in  the  way  to  receive  the  orders 
of  Providence.  Doing  good  is  his  vocation.  Nor 
does  the  young  artisan  bind  himself  by  firmer 
articles  to  the  rigid  performance  of  his  master's 
work,  than  the  indentured  Christian  to  the  ac- 
tive service  of  that  Divine  Master,  who  himself 
*  went  about  doing  good.'  He  rejects  no  duty 
which  comes  within  the  sphere  of  his  calling, 
nor  does  he  think  the  work  he  is  employed  in  a 
good  one,  if  he  might  be  doing  a  better.  His 
having  well  acquitted  himself  of  a  good  action, 
is  BO  fiir  from  furnishing  him  with  an  excuse 
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tat  ayoiding  the  next,  that  it  is  a  new  reason 
£ir  bis  em^rking  in  it  He  looks  not  at  the 
work  which  he  has  accomplished  ;  but  on  that 
which  he  has  to  do.  His  views  are  always 
fff-ospective.  His  charities  are  scarcely  limited 
by  his  power.  His  will  knows  no  limits.  His 
fortune  may  have  bounds :  His  benevolence  has 
none.  He  is,  in  mind  and  desire,  the  benefactor 
of  every  miserable  roan.  His  heart  is  open  to 
all  the  distressed ;  to  the  household  of  faith  it 
overflows.  Where  the  heart  is  larsre,  however 
small  the  ability,  a  thousand  ways  of  doing  good 
will  be  invented.  Christian  charity  is'  a  great 
eniarger  of  means.  Christian  self-denial  nega. 
tively  accomplishes  the  purpose  of  the  favourites 
fyf  fortune  in  the  fables  of  the  nursery — if  it  can- 
not fill  the  purse  by  a  wish,  it  will  not  empty  it 
by  a  vanity.  It  provides  for  others  by  abridg- 
ing from  itself.  leaving  carefully  defined  what 
is  necessary  and  beconting,  it  allows  of  no  en- 
croachment on  its  definition.  Superfluities  it 
will  lop,  vanities  it  will  cut  off.  The  deviser 
pf  liberal  things  will  find  means  of  effecting 
^hem,  which  to  the  indolent  appear  incredible, 
to  the  covetous  impossible.  Christian  bene- 
ficence takes  a  large  sweep.  That  circumfer- 
ence cannot  be  small  of  which  God  is  the  centre. 
Nor  does  religious  charity  in  a  Christian  stand 
atill  because  not  kept  in  motion  by  the  main 
spring  of  the  world.  Money  may  fail,  but  benevo- 
lence will  be  going  on.  If  he  cannot  relieve  want, 
}ie  may  mitigate  sorrow.  He  may  warn  the  inex- 
perienced, he  may  instruct  the  ignorant,  he  may 
ponfirm  the  doubting.  The  Christian  will  find 
put  the  cheapest  way  of  being  good  as  well  as  of 
^n^good.  If  ho  cannot  give  money,  he  may 
exercise  a  more  difiicult  virtue ;  he  may  forgive 
injuries.  Forgiveness  is  the  economy  of  the 
heart.  A  Christian  will  find  it  cheaper  to  par- 
don  than  to  resent  Forgiveness  saves  expense 
of  anger,  the  coat  of  hatred,  the  waste  of  spirits. 
It  also  pats  the  soul  into  a  frame,  which  makes 
the  practice  of  other  virtues  easy.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  hard  duty  is  a  great  abolisher  of  diffi. 
culttes.  If  great  occasions  do  not  srise,  he  will 
thankfully  seize  on  small  ones.  If  he  cannot 
glorify  God  by  servinj^  others,  he  knows  that 
be  has  always  something  to  do  at  home  ;  some 
evil  temper  to  correct,  some  wrong  propensity 
to  reform,  some  crooked  practice  to  straighten. 
He  will  never  be  at  a  loss  for  employment, 
while  there  is  a  sin  or  misery  m  the  world  ;  he 
will  never  be  idle,  while  there  is  a  distress  to  be 
relieved  in  another,  or  a  corruption  to  be  cured 
in  his  own  heart  We  have  employment  assign- 
ed to  us  for  every  circumstance  in  life.  When 
we  are  alone,  we  have  our  thoughts  to  watch  : 
in  the  family,  our  tempers ;  in  company,  our 
tongues. 

What  an  example  of  disinterested  goodness 
a^d  unbounded  kindness  have  we  in  our 
heavenly  Father,  who  is  merciful  over  all  his 
works  ;  who  distributes  common  blessings  with- 
out distinction ;  who  bestows  the  necessary  re- 
freshments of  life,  the  shining  sun  and  the  re- 
freshing shower,  without  waiting,  as  we  are  apt 
to  do  for  personal  merit,  or  attachment  or  gra- 
titude ;  who  does  not  look  out  for  desert,  but 
want  as  a  qualification  for  his  favours ;  who 
does  not  afflict  willingly,  who  delights  in  the 


happiness  and  desires  the  salvation  of  all  his  chil- 
dren ;  who  dispenses  his  daily  munificence  and 
bears  with  onr  daily  ofiences  ;  who  in  return  for 
our  viofaition  of  his  laws,  supplies  our  necessities 
who  wails  patiently  for  our  repentaifce,  aud  even 
solicits  us  to  have  mercy  on  our  own  souls  ? 

What  a  model  for  our  humble  imitation  is 
that  Divine  person  who  was  clothed  with  onr 
humanity ;  who  dwelt  among  us  that  the  pattern 
being  brought  near  might  be  rendered  more 
engaging,  the  conformity  be  made  more  practi- 
cable ;  whose  whole  life  was  one  unbroken 
series  of  universal  charity;  who  in  his  com- 
plicated bounties  never  forgot  that  man  is  com. 
pounded  both  of  soul  and  body  ;  who  ader  teaclu 
ing  the  multitude,  fed  them  ;  who  repulsed  none 
fbr  being  ignorant ;  was  impatient  with  nono 
for  being  dull ;  despised  none  fbr  being  contemn, 
ed  by  the  world ;  rejected  none-  for  being  sin. 
ners  ;  who  encouraged  those  whose  importunity 
others  censured  ;  who  in  healing  sickness  con- 
verted souls ;  who  gave  bread  and  forgave  in- 
juries  I 

It  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  sincere  Chris^ 
tian,  to  illustrate  his  devotions  in  the  morning 
by  his  actions  during  the  day.  He  will  try  to 
make  his  conduct  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
divine  prayer  which  made  a  part  of  them.  He 
will  desire  to  hallow  the  name  of  God,  to  pro- 
mote  the  enlargement  and  the  *  coming*  of  the 
*  kingdom*  of  Christ  He  will  endeavour  to  do 
and  to  suffer  his  whole  will ;  *  to  forgive*  ss  he 
himself  trusts  that  he  is  forgiven.  Ho  will  re. 
solve  to  Bvoid  that  *  temptation*  into  which  he 
had  been  praying  *  not  to  be  led  ;*  and  he  will 
labour  to  shun  the  *  evil*  from  which  he  bad  been 
begging  to  be  *  delivered.*  He  thns  makes  his 
prayers  as  practical  as  the  other  parts  of  his 
religion  ;  and  labours  to  render  his  conduct  as 
spiritual  as  his  prayers.  The  commentary  and 
the  text  are  of  reciprocal  application. 

If  this  gracious  Saviour  has  \e(i  us  a  perfect 
model  fbr  our  devotion  in  his  prayer,  he  has  left 
a  model  no  less  perfect  fbr  our  practice  in  his 
sermon.  This  Divine  exposition  has  been  some, 
times  misunderstood.  It  was  not  so  much  a 
supplement  to  k  defective  law,  at  the  restoration 
of  the  purity  of  a  perfect  law  from  the  corrupt 
interpretations  of  its  blind  expounders.  These 
persons  had  ceased  to  consider  it  as  forbidding 
the  principle  of  sin,  and  as  only  forbidding  the  act 
Christ  restores  it  to  its  original  meaning,  spreads 
it  out  on  its  due  extent,  shows  the  largeness  of  its 
dimensions  and  the  spirit  of  its  institution.  He 
unfolds  all  its  motions,  tendencies  and  relations. 
Not  contenting  himself,  as  human  legislators, 
are  obliged  to  do,  to  prohibit  a  man  the  act 
which  is  injurious  to  others,  bat  the  inward 
temper  which  is  prejudicial  to  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  striking  instance, 
how  emphatically  every  doctrine  of  tlie  gospel 
has  a  reference  to  practical  goodness,  tfcn.n  is 
exhibited  by  St  Paul  in  that  magnificent  pic 
ture  of  the  resurrection,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians,  which  our  choroh  has  happily 
selected,  fbr  the  consolation  otf  survivors  at  the 
last  closing  scene  of  mortality.  After  an  inter* 
ference  as  triumphant  as  it  is  logical,  that  be. 
cause  '  Christ  is  risen,  we  shall  rise  aleo  ;*  afler 
the  most  philosophical  illustration  of  the  rmiDing 
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of  the  bodj  firom  ths  dqfll,  by  the  procMs  of 
grnin  town  in  the  earth,  and  by  the  npt'inging 
up  into  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  after  deecrit^ 
ing  the  sabj action  of  all  thinn^to  the  Re< 
deemer,  and  hie  layin|r  down  the  mediatorial 
kingdom ;  after  eketching^  with  a  eeraph'a  pen- 
cil, the  relative  gloriee  .ot*  the  celeetial  and  ter- 
Teetrial  bodies;  after  exhausting'  the  grandest 
images  of  created  nataro,  and  Um  dissolution  of 
nature  itself;— after  such  a  display  of  the 
•olemnities  of  the  great  day,  as  makes  this 
world,  and  all  its  concerns  shrink  into  nothing : 
in  sudia  moment,  when,  if  ever,  the  rapt  spirit 
might  be  supposed  too  highly  wrought  for  pre- 
cept and  admonition,  the  apostle,  wound  up  «s 
he  was  by  the  energies  of  inspiration,  to  the  im- 
mediate view  of  Uie  glorified  state — ^the  last 
trumpet  somiding^ — the  change  from  mortal  to 
immortality  efifecled  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
— the  sting  of  death  drawn  out— victory  snateh- 
ed  from  the  gravel-then,  by  a  turn  as  surprising 
as  it  is  beautiful,  he  draws  a  conclusion  as  im- 
expectediy  practical  as  his  premises  were  grand 
and  awful :  *  Tkertfore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be 
ye  steadfast,  unmoveablo ;  always  abounding  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord.*  Then  at  once,  by  an- 
other  quick  transition,  resorting  from  the  duty 
to  the  reward,  and  winding  up  the  whole  with 
an  argument  as  powerful,  as  his  rhetoric  had 
been  sublime,  he  adds — *  Forasmuch  as  ye  know 
that  your  labour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.* 


CHAP.  IIL 

Mistike$  in  Religion 

To  point  out  with  precision  all  the  mistakes 
which  exist  in  the  present  day,  on  the  awful 
subject  of  religion,  would  far  exceed  the  limits 
of  this  small  work.  No  mention  therefore  is 
intended  to  be  made  of  the  opinions  or  the  prac- 
tice of  any  particular  body  of  people ;  nor  will 
any  notice  be  taken  of  any  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  which  have 
risen  up  among  us.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  the 
present  purpose,  to  hazard  some  sliffht  remarks 
on  a  few  of  those  common  classes  of  characters, 
which  belong  more  or  less  to  most  genera!  bodies. 

There  are,  among  many  others,  three  dtfier- 
ent  sorts  of  religious  professors.  The  religion 
of  one  consists  in  a  sturdy  defence  of  what  they 
themselves  call  orthodoxy,  an  attendance  on 
public  worship,  and  a  general  decency  of  beha- 
viour. In  their  views  of  religion,  they  are  not 
a  little  apprehensive  of  excess,  not  perceiving 
that  their  danger  lies  on  the  other  side.  They 
Are  far  from  rejecting  faith  or  morals,  but  are 
somewhat  afraid  of  believing  too  much,  and  a 
little  scrupulous  about  doing  too  much,  lest  the 
former  be  suspected  of  fanaticism,  and  the  latter 
of  singularity.  These  Christians  consider  re- 
ligion as  a  point,  which  they,  by  their  regular 
observances,  having  attoined,  there  is  nothing 
furtlier  required  but  to  maintain  the  point  they 
have  reached,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  obser- 
vances. They  are  therefore  satisfied  to  remain 
stationary,  considering  that  whoever  has  obtain- 
ed his  end^  is  of  course  saved  the  labour  of  pur- 


suit;  he  is  to  keep  his^rround  without  tronhliiy 
himself  in  searching  after  imaginary  perfection. 
These  frugal  Christians  are  afraid  of  nothing 
so  much  as  superfluity  in  their  love,  and  supere- 
nation  in  their  obedience.  This  kind  of  fear 
however  is  always  superfluous,  but  most  espe- 
cially in  those  who  axe  troubled  with  the  appre- 
hension. They  are  apt  to  weigh  in  the  mcely 
poised  scales  of  scropulouB  exactness,  the  duties 
which  must  of  hard  necessity  be  done,  and 
those  which  without  much  risk  may  be  left 
undone ;  compounding  for  a  larger  indulgenoe 
by  the  ralinquishment  of  a  smaller ;  giving  up, 
through  fear,  a  trivial  gratification  to  which  th^ 
are  less  inclined,  and  snatching  doubtingly,  as 
an  equivalent,  at  one  they  like  better.  The 
gratification  in  both  cases  being  perhaps  such 
as  a  manly  mind  would  hardlj^  think  worth 
contending  for,  oven  were  relision  out  of  the 
question.  Nothing  but  love  to  God  can  conquer 
love  of  the  world.  One  grain  of  that  divine 
principle  would  make  tiie  scale  of  self-iadnl- 
gence  kick  the  beam. 

These  persons  dread  notliing  so  much  as  es- 
thusiasm.  Yet  if  to  look  for  effecte  without  their 
predisposing  causes;  to  depend  for  heaven  on 
that  to  which  heaven  was  never  promised,  be 
features  of  enthusissm,  then  are  they  themselves 
enthusiaste. 

The  religion  of  a  second  class,  we  have  al« 
ready  described  in  the  two  preceding  chapters. 
It  oonsisto  in  a  heart  devoted  to  ite  Maker ;  in- 
wardly  changed  in  ite  temper  and  disposition, 
yet  deeply  sensible  of  ite  remaining  infirmities ; 
oontinuallv  aspiring  however  to  higher  improve, 
ments  in  teith,  hope  and  charity,  and  thinking 
that  *  the  greatest  of  these  is  ekmrity,*  These, 
by  the  former  class,  are  reckoned  enthusiasts, 
but  they  are  in  fact,  if  Christianity  be  true, 
acting  on  the  only  rational  principles.  If  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  have  any  solidity,  if  ite 
promises  have  any  meaning,  these  Christians 
are  building  on  no  false  ground.  They  hope 
that  submission  to  the  power  of  God,  obedience 
to  his  laws,  compliance  with  bis  will,  trust  in 
his  word,  are  through  the  efficacy  of  the  eternal 
Spirit,  real  evidences,  because  they  are  vital 
acta  of  genuine  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  If  they 
profess  not  to  place  their  reliance  on  works, 
they  are  however  more  xealous  in  performing 
them  than  the  others,  who  professing  to  depend 
on  their  good  deeds  for  salvation,  are  not  always 
diligent  in  securing  it  by  the  very  means  which 
they  themselves  esteblish  to  be  alone  e£foctnal. 

There  is  a  third  class — ^the  high  flown  pro- 
fessor, who  looks  down  from  the  giddy  heighto 
of  antinomian  delusion  on  the  other  two,  abhors 
the  one,  and  despises  the  other,  oonelodes  that 
the  one  is  lost,  and  the  other  in  a  fair  way  to  he 
sa  Though  perhape  not  living  himself  in  any 
course  of  immorality,  which  requires  the  sane. 
tion  of  such  doctrines,  he  does  not  hesiUto  to 
imply  in  his  discourse,  that  virtue  is  heathenish, 
and  good  works  superfluous  if  not  dangeroos. 
He  does  not  consider  that  though  the  Gospel  is 
an  act  of  oblivion  to  penitent  sinners,  yet  it  no 
where  promises  pardon  to  those  who  continue 
to  live  m  a  stete  of  rebellion  against  God,  and 
of  disobedience  to  his  laws.  He  forgete  to  ia- 
sist  to  others  that  it  is  <»f  litt)e  impirtnnye  evsp 
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to  believe  that  sin  is  an  evil  (which  however 
thej  do  not  always  believe)  while  they  persist 
to  live  in  it ;  that  to  Iidow  every  thine  of  daty 
except  the  doing  it,  is  to  o^eod  God  with  an  af  - 
rravation  from  which  ignorance  itself  is  ezenipt. 
It  is  not  giving  ourselves  up  to  Christ  in  a  name- 
less,  inexplicable  way,  which  will  avail  us.  God 
loves  an  hamble,  not  an  audacious  &ith.  To 
suppose  that  the  Mood  of  Christ  redeems  us  from 
sin,  while  sin  continues  to  pollute  the  soul,  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility ;  to  maintain  that  it  is 
•ffeotual  for  the  salvation,  and  not  for  the  sanc- 
tificatiott  of  the  sinner,  is  to  suppose  that  it  acts 
iilce  an  amolet,  an  incantation,  a  talisman,  which 
is  to  produce  its  effect  by  operating  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  not  on  the  disease. 

The  reli^on  which  mixes  with  human  pas- 
sions, and  18  set  on  fire  by  them,  will  make  a 
stronger  blaze  than  that  light  which  is  from 
above,  which  sheds  a  steady  and  lasting  bright- 
ness on  the  path,  and  commanicates  a  sober  but 
desirable  warmth  to  the  heart  It  is  equable 
and  constant;  while  the  other,  like  culinary 
fire,  fed  by  gross  materials,  is  extinguished  the 
sooner  from  the  fierceness  of  the  flame. 

That  religion  which  is  merely  seated  in  the 
passions,  is  not  only  liable  to  wear  itself  out  by 
its  own  impetuosity,  but  to  be  driven  out  by 
some  other  passion.  The  dominion  of  violent 
passions  is  shorL  They  dispossess  each  other. 
When  religion  has  had  its  day,  it  gives  way  to 
the  next  usurper.  Its  empire  is  no  more  solid 
than  it  is  lasting,  when  principle  and  reason  do 
not  fix  it  on  the  throne. 

The  first  of  the  above  classes  consider  pro* 
dence  as  the  paramount  virtue  in  religion.  Their 
antipodes,  the  flaming  ptofessors,  believe  a  burn- 
ing zeal  to  be  the  exclusive  grace.  7%«y  revere 
saint  Paul's  collocation  of  the  three  Christian 
graces,  and  think  that  the  greatest  of  these  is 
Jaitk.  Though  even  in  respect  of  this  ^race, 
their  conduct  and  conversation  too  oflen  give  us 
reason  to  lament  that  they  do  not  bear  in  mind 
its  genuine  and  distinctive  properties.  Their 
faith  instead  of  working  by  love,  seems  to  be 
adopted  from  a  notion  that  it  leaves  the  Chris- 
tian  nothing  to  do,  rather  than  because  it  is  its 
nature  to  lead  him  to  do  more -and  better  than 
other  men. 

In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  that  which  is 
directly  contrary  to  what  is  wrong,  is  wroncr 
also.  If  each  opponent  would  only  barter  half 
his  ftvoorits  quality  with  the  favourite  quality 
of  the  other,  both  parties  would  approach  nearer 
to  the  troth.  They  might  even  furnish  a  com. 
plete  Christian  between  them,  that  is,  provided 
the  zeal  of  the  one  was  sincere,  and  the  prudence 
of  the  other  honest  But  the  misfortune  is,  each 
is  as  proud  of  not  possessing  the  quality  he 
wants,  because  his  adversary  has  it,  as  he  is 
proud  of  possessing  that  of  which  the  other  is 
destitute,  and  beeeuge  he  is  destitute  of  it 

Among  the  many  mistakes  in  religion,  it  is 
commonly  thought  that  there  is  something  so 
unintelligible,  absurd,  and  fanatical  in  the  term 
conversion,  that  those  who  employ  it,  run  no 
small  hazard  of  being  involved  in  the  ridicule  it 
excites.  It  is  seldom  used  but  ludicrously,  or 
in  contempt  This  arises  partly  from  the  levity 
^lad  ignaraQiM  of  the  oensiirer,  bat  perhaps  as 


much  from  the  imprudence  and  enthusiasm  of 
those,  who  have  absurdly  confined  it  to  real  or 
supposed  instances  of  sudden  or  miraculous 
cbangea  from  profligacy  to  piety.  But  surely, 
with  reasonable  people,  we  run  no  risk  in  ss- 
serting  that  he,  who  being  awakened  by  any  of 
those  varioQs  methods  which  the  Almighty  uses 
to  brioff  his  creatures  to  the  knowledge  of  him- 
self;  who  seeing  the  corruptions  that  are  in  the 
world,  and  feeling  thoee  with  which  his  heart 
abounds,  is  brought,  whether  gradually  or  rapid- 
ly from  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  to  a  livelv  faith 
in  the 'Redeemer ;  from  a  life,  not  only  of  gross 
vice,  but  of  worldliness  and  vanity,  to  a  life  of 
progressive  piety ;  whose  humility  keeps  pace 
with  his  progress ;  who,  though  his  attainments 
are  advancing,  is  so  far  from  counting  himself 
to  have  attained,  that  he  presses  onward  with 
unabated  seal,  and  evinces,  by  the  change  in  his 
conduct,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his 
heart — such  a  one  is  surely  as  sincerely  oon- 
vertnd,  and  the  effect  is  as  much  produced  by 
the  same  divine  energy,  as  if  some  instantaneous 
revolution  in  his  character  had  given  it  a  mira- 
culous appearance.  The  doctrines  of  Scripture 
are  the  same  now  as  when  David  called  them, 
*•  a  law  converting  the  soul,  and  giving  light  to 
the  eyes.*  This  is  perhaps  tlie  most  accurate 
and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  change  for 
which  we  are  contending,  for  it  includes  both 
the  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
alteration  in  the  disposition. 

If  then  this  obnoxious  expression  signify  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  that  change  of  charac- 
ter which  consists  in  turning  from  the  world  to 
God,  however  the  term  may  offend,  there  is  no- 
thing ridiculous  in  the  thing.  Now,  as  it  is  not 
fbr  the  term  which  we  contend,  but  fbr  the  prin- 
ciple conveyed  by  it ;  so  it  is  the  principle  and 
not  the  term  which  is  the  real  ground  of  objec- 
tion ;  though  it  is  a  little  inconsistent  that  many 
who  would  sneer  at  the  idea  of  conversion,  would 
yet  take  it  extremely  iU  if  it  were  suspected  that 
their  hearts  were  not  turned  to  God. 

Reformation^  a  term  against  which  no  objec- 
tion is  ever  made,  would,  if  words  continued  to 
retain  their  primitive  signification,  convey  the 
same  idea.  For  it  is  plain  that  to  reform  means 
to  make  anew.  In  the  present  use,  however.  It 
does  not  convey  the  same  meaning  in  the  same 
extent,  nor  indeed  does  it  imply  the  operation 
of  the  same  principle.  Many  are  reformed  on 
human  motives,  many  are  partially  reformed ; 
but  only  those  who,  as  our  great  poet  ssvs,  sre 
*  reformed  altogether,*  are  converted.  There  is 
no  complete  reformation  in  the  conduct  effected 
without  a  revolution  in  the  heart.  Ceasing  from 
some  sins  ;  retaining  others  in  a  less  degree  ;  or 
adopting  suci^  as  are  merely  creditable ;  or  fly- 
ing from  one  sin  to  another ;  or  ceasing  from 
the  external  act  without  any  internal  change  of 
disposition,  is  not  Christian  reformation.^  The 
new  principle  roust  abolish  the  old  habit ;  the 
rooted  inclination  must  be  subdued  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  an  opposite  one.  The  natural  bias 
must  be  changed.  The  actual  offence  will  no 
more  be  pardoned  than  cored,  if  the  inward  cor- 
ruption be  not  eradicated.  To  be  *  alive  unto 
God  through  Jesus  Christ*  must  follow  *tho 
death  unto  sin^*    There  cannot  be  new  aims  and 
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ends  where  there  is  not  a  new  principle  to  pro. 
daoe  them.  We  ihall  not  chooee  a  new  path 
iintil  a  light  from  hea?en  direct  our  choice  and 

*  guide  our  feet*  We  shall  not  *  run  the  way  of 
C^'s  commandments,*  UU  €iod  himself  enlarge 
our  heart. 

We  do  not,  however,  insist  that  the  change 
required  is  such  as  precludes  the  possibility  of 
falling  into  sin ;  but  it  is  a  change  which  fixes 
in  the  soul  such  a  disposition  as  shall  make  sin 
a  burden,  as  shall  make  the  desire  of  pleasing 
God  the  governing  desire  of  a  man*s  heart ;  as 
shall  make  him  hate  the  evil  which  he  does ;  as 
•hall  make  the  lowness  of  his  attainments  the 
subject  of  his  deepest  sorrow.  A  Christian  has 
hopes  and  fears,  cares  and  temptations,  inclina- 
tions and  desires,  as  well  as  other  men.  God  in 
changing  the  heart  does  not  extinguish  the  pas. 
sions.  Were  that  the  case  the  Christian  life 
wotild  cease  to  be  a  warfare. 

We  are  often  deceived  by  that  partial  improve- 
ment which  appears  in  the  victory  over  some 
one  bad  quality.  But  we  mast  not  mistake  the 
removal  of  a  symptom  ibr  a  radical  cure  of  the 
disease.  An  occasional  remedy  might  remove 
an  accidental  sickness,  but  it  requires  a  general 
regimen  to  renovate  the  diseased  constitution. 

It  is  the  natural  but  melancholy  history  of  the 
unchanged  heart,  that  from  youth  to  advanced 
years,  there  is  no  other  revolution  in  the  cha. 
racier  but  such  as  increase  both  the  number  and 
quality  of  its  defects :  that  the  levity,  vanity, 
and  self-sufficiency  of  the  young  man  is  carried 
into  advsnced  life,  and  only  meet,  and  mix  with 
the  defects  of  a  mature  period :  that,  instead  of 
crying  out  with  the  royal  prophet,  *  O  remember 
not  my  old  sins,*  he  is  inflaming  his  reckoning 
by  new  ones  :  that  age,  protracting  all  thefsults 
of  youth,  furnishes  its  own  contingent  of  vices  : 
that  sloth,  suspicion,  and  covetousness,  swell 
the  account  which  religion  has  not  been  called 
|n  to  cancel :  that  the  world,  though  it  has  lost 
the  power  to  delight,  has  yet  lost  nothing  of  its 
power  to  enslave.  Instead  of  improving  in  can- 
dour  by  the  inward  sense  of  its  own  defects,  that 
very  consciousness  makes  him  less  tolerant  of 
the  defects  of  others,  and  more  suspicious  of 
their  apparent  virtues.  His  charity  in  a  warmer 
season  having  failed  to  bring  him  in  that  return 
of  gratitude  for  which  it  was  partly  performed, 
and  having  never  flowed  from  the  genuine  spring, 
Im  dried  up.  His  friendships  having  been  form- 
ed on  worldly  principles,  or  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  convivial  hilarity,  fail  him.  One  must 
make  some  sacrifices  to  the  world,  is  the  pre- 
vailing   language   of  the  nominal    Christian. 

•  What  will  the  world  pay  you  for  your  sacri- 
fices 7*  replies  the  real  Christian.  Though  he 
finds  that  the  world  is  insolvent,  that  it  pays  no- 
thing of  what  is  promised,  fbr  it  cannot  bestow 
what  it  does  not  possess — happiness:  yet  he 
eontinucB  to  cling  to  it  almost  as  confidently  as 
if  it  had  never  disappointed  him.  Were  we 
called  upon  to  name  the  object  under  the  sun 
which  excites  the  deepest  commiseration  in  the 

,  heart  of  Christian  sensibility,  which  includes  in 
'  itself  the  most  affecting  congruities,  which  con- 
tains the  sum  and  substance  of  real  human  mi- 
sery, we  should  not  hesitate  to  say  an  irreligi- 
mu  M  ag$.    The  mere  debility  of  declining 


years,  even  the  hopelessness  of  decrepiitnde,  in 
the  pious,  though  they  excite  sympathy,  yet  it 
is  the  sympathy  of  tenderness  unmixed  jprith 
distress.  We  take  and  give  comfort,  fronf  the 
cheering  persuasion  that  the  exhausted  body 
will  soon  cease  to  clog  its  immortal  companion ; 
that  the  dim  and  failmg  eyes  will  soon  open  on 
a  world  of  glory.  Dare  we  paint  the  reverse  of 
the  picture?  Dare  we  snfibr  the  imagination 
to  dwell  on  the  opening  prospects  of  hoary  im- 
piety 7  Dare  we  figure  to  ourselves  that  the 
weakness,  the  miseries,  the  terrors,  we  are  now 
commiserating,  are  ease,  are  peaoe,  are  happi- 
ness compart  with  the  unutterable  perspee- 
tivef 

There  is  a  fatal  way  of  lulling  the  oonsoienoe 
by  entertaining'  diminishing  Uioughts  of  sins 
long  sinoo  committed.  We  persuade  ourselves 
to  forget  them,  and  we  therefore  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  not  remembered  by  Qod. 
But  though  distance  diminishes  objects  to^  the 
eye  of  the  beholder,  it  does  not  actaally  lessen 
them.  Their  real  magnitude  remains  the  sam^. 
Deliver  us,  mercifal  God !  from  the  delusion  of 
believing  that  secret  sins,  of  which  the  world 
has  no  cognizance,  early  sins,  which  the  world 
has  forgotten,  hut  which  are  known  to  *■  Hira 
with  whom  we  have  to  do,^  become  by  secrecy 
and  distance  as  if  they  had  never  been.  *  Are 
not  theso  things  noted  in  tht  book  7*  Perhaps 
if  we  remember  them,  God  may  forget  them, 
especially  if  our  remembrance  be  such  as  to  in- 
duce a  sound  repentance.  If  we  remember 
them  not,  He  assuredly  will.  The  holy  contri- 
tion which  should  accompany  this  remembrance, 
while  it  will  not  abate  our  humble  trust  in  our 
compassionate  Redeemer,  will  keep  our  con- 
science tender,  and  our  heart  watchful. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  is  frequently  much 
kindness  and  urbanity,  much  benevolence  and 
generosity,  in  men  who  do  not  even  pretend  to 
be  religious.  These  qualities  oflen  flow  fVom 
constitutionaT  feeling,  natural  softness  of  temper, 
and  warm  affections :  oflen  from  an  elegant  edu- 
cation, that  best  hitman  sweetener,  and  polisher 
of  social  life.  We  feel  a  tender  regret  as  we 
exclaim  *  what  a  fine  soil  would  sach  dispositions 
afford  to  plant  religion  in  f*  Well  bred  persons 
are  accustomed  to  respect  all  the  decorums  of 
society,  to  connect  inseparably  the  ideas  of  per- 
sonal comfort  with  publie  esteem,  of  generosity 
with  credit,  of  order  with  respectability.  They 
have  a  keen  sense  of  dishonour,  and  are  careful 
to  avoid  every  thing  that  may  bring  the  shadow 
of  discredit  on  their  name.  Public  opinion  is 
the  breath  by  which  they  live,  the  standard  by 
which  they  act ;  of  course  they  would  not  lower 
by  gross  misconduct,  that  standard  on  which 
their  happiness  depends.  They  have  been  taught 
to  respect  themselves;  this  they  can  do  with 
more  security  while  they  can  retain,  on  this 
half-way  principle  the  respect  of  others. 

In  some  who  make  further  advances  towards 
religion,  we  continue  to  see  It  in  that  same  low 
degree  which  we  have  always  observed.  It  hi 
dwarfish  and  stunted,  it  makes  no  shoots. 
Though  it  gives  some  signs  of  life,  it  does  not 
grow.  By  a  tame  and  spiritless  round,  or  rather 
by  this  fixed  and  immoveable  position,  we  roh 
ourselves  of  th^t  fair  leward  of  pe«oe  and  J«y 
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whkki  tttoadi  on  an  humUe  ooBseioimiaM  of 
pwyrw :  on  tb«  feeling  of  difficolties  conqoered; 
on  a  eenee  of  the  divine  favoar.  That  religion 
which  ia  profitable,  ia  commonly  perceptible. 
Nothing  enpporta  a  traveller  in  his  Cbriatian 
oonrae  like  the  oonviotion  that  he  ia  getting  on ; 
like  looking  back  on  the  country  he  haa  paaaed ; 
and,  above  ail,  like  the  aenee  of  that  protection 
which  haa  hitherto  carried  him  on,  and  of  that 
grace  which  haa  promieed  to  aupport  him  to  the 
end. 

The 'proper  motion  of  the  renewed  heart  ia 
•till  directed  upward.  True  religion  is  of  an 
Mpiring  nature,  continually  tending  towarda 
that  heaven  from  whence  it  waa  transplanted. 
Jba  top  ia  high  because  its  root  ia  deep.  It  ia 
watered  by  a  perennial  fountain;  in  ite  most 
fleurtahing  state  it  ia  alwaya  capable  of  further 
growth.  Real  goodnasa  proves  itself  to  be  sooh 
.by  a  continual  desire  to  be  better.  No  virtue 
on  earth  is  ever  in  a  complete  state.  Whatever 
stage  of  rdigion  any  man  haa  attained,  if  he  be 
satisfied  to  rest  in  that  stage,  we  would  not  call 
that  man  religiooa.  The  Gospel  seems  to  con- 
cider  the  highest  deffree  of  goodness  aa  the  low- 
«at  with  which  a  Cariatian  ought  to  sit  down 
aatisfied.  We  cannot  be  said  to  be  finished  in 
Mny  Christian  grace,  because  there  is  not  one 
which  may  not  be  carried  further  than  we  have 
carried  it  This  promotes  the  double  purpose 
of  keeping  us  humble  as  to  our  present  stege, 
and  of  stimulating  us  to  something  higher  which 
we  may  hope  to  attain. 

That  aupMBrficial  thing,  which  by  mere  people 
of  the  world  ia  dignified  by  the  appellation  of 
religion,  though  it  brings  just  that  degree  of 
credit  which  makes  part  of  the  system  of  world- 
ly Christiaxia;  neither  brings  comfiirt  for  this 
world,  nor  security  for  the  next  Outward  oh- 
aervancee,  indiapenaable  as  they  are,  are  not  re- 
li^on.  They  are  the  acceasory,  but  not  the 
principal ;  they  are  important  aids  and  adjuncto, 
but  not  the  thinf  itself;  they  are  ite  aliment 
but  not  ite  Ufo,  Um  foe]  but  not  the  flame,  the 
aoafiblding  but  not  the  edifice.  Religion  can  no 
tnors  subsist  merely  by  them.  They  are  di- 
vinely appointed,  and  must  be  conscientiously 
observed ;  but  observed  aa  a  meana  to  promote 
an  end,  and  not  aa  an  end  in  themselves. 

The  heartless  homage  of  formal  worship, 
where  the  living  power  does  not  give  lifo  to  the 
form,  the  cold  compliment  of  ceremonial  attend- 
ance, without  the  animating  principle,  aa  it  will 
not  bring  peace  to  our  own  mind,  so  neither  will 
it  satisfy  a  jealous  God.  That  God  whose  eye 
is  on  the  heart,  *  who  trieth  the  reins  and  search- 
eth  the  spirits,*  will  not  be  satisfied  that  we  make 
him  little  more  than  a  nominal  deity,  while4he 
world  ia  the  real  object  of  our  worship.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  almost  the  whole  body  of 
performance ;  all  they  want  ia  the  soul.  They 
are  constant  m  their  devotions,  but  the  heart, 
which  even  the  heathens  esteemed  the  beat  part 
of  the  sacrifice,  they  keep  away.  They  read 
the  Scripturea,  bat  reat  in  the  letter,  instead  of 
trying  themselves  by  ite  spirit — ^They  consider 
at  aa  an  enjoined  taak,  but  not  aa  the  quick  and 
powerful  instrument  put  into  their  hanids  for  the 
critical  dissection  of  *  piercing  and  dividing 
Muader  th«  sou}  jn^i  vptfit;'  not  m  th«  psoe. 


tratjng  *  diaoemer  of  the  thooghte  and  inteate 
of  the  heart.*  Theae  well-intentioned  peraona 
aoem  to  spend  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  time 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  complain  that 
they  make  little  progress.  The^  almost  seem 
to  insinuate  as  if  the  Almighty  did  not  keep  bin 
word  with  them,  and  nuuaifeat  that  religion  to 
them  ia  not  *  pleaaantness,*  nor  her  *  paths  peace.* 

Of  anch  may  we  not  ask,  would  you  not  do 
better  to  examine  than  to  complain  7  to  inquire 
whether  you  do,  indeed,  possess  a  heart  which 
notwithstanding  ite  imperfectiona,  ia  aincerelj 
devoted  to  God  7  He  who  does  not  desire  to  be 
perfect,  is  not  sincere.  Would  you  not  do  well 
to  convince  yourselves  that  Grod  ia  not  unfaithful? 
that  his  promises  do  not  fail  7  that  hia  goodness 
is  not  slackened  7  May  you  not  be  entorUining 
some  secret  infidelity,  practising  some  latent 
disobedience,  withholding  some  part  of  your 
heart,  neglecting  to  exercise  that  faith,  aubtract- 
ing  aometbing  &om  that  devotedness,  to  which 
a  Christian  should  engage  himself,  and  to  which 
the  promises  of  Grod  are  annexedt?  Bo  you  in- 
dulge no  propensities  contrary  to  his  will  7  Do 
you  never  resist  the  dictates  of  his  Spirit  7  never 
shot  your  eyes  to  ite  illumination,  nor  your 
heart  to  ite  influences  7  Do  you  not  indulge 
some  cherished  sin  which  obscures  the  light  of 
grace,  some  practice  which  obstrocte  the  growth 
of  virtue,  some  distrust  which  chills  the  warmth 
of  love  7  The  discovery  will  repay  the  search, 
and  if  you  succeed  in  this  scrutiny,  let  not  the 
detection  discourage  but  atimulate. 

If,  then,  you  resolve  to  teke  up  religion  ia 
earnest,  especially  if  you  have  actually  adopted 
ite  customary  forms,  rest  not  in  such  low  attain- 
ment as  will  afibrd  neither  present  peace  nor 
future  happiness.  To  know  Christianity  only 
in  ite  external  forms,  and  ite  internal  dissatia- 
fkction,  ite  superficial  appearances  without,  and 
ite  disquieting  apprehensions  within  ;  to  be  de- 
sirous  of  standing  well  with  the  world  as  a 
Christian,  yet  to  be  unsupported  by  a  well- 
founded  Christian  hope ;  to  depend  for  happi- 
ness on  the  opinion  of  men,  instead  of  the  favour 
of  God ;  to  go  on  dragging  through  the  mere 
exercises  of  piety,  wiuioot  deriving  from  them 
real  strength  or  solid  peace ;  to  live  in  the  dread 
of  being  called  an  enthusiast,  by  outwardly  ez- 
ceedinpr  in  religion,  and  in  secret  consciousness 
of  falhng  short  of  it ;  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world*s  view  of  Christianity,  rather  than  to  aa- 
pire  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind,  is  a  state,  not  of  pleaaure  but  of  penalty, 
not  of  cooqueat  but  of  hopeless  conflict,  not  of 
ingenuous  love  but  of  tormenting  foar.  It  is 
knowing  religion  only  as  the  captive  in  a  foreign 
land  knows  the  country  in  which  he  is  a  pri- 
soner.  He  hears  from  the  cheerful  natives  of 
ite  beauties,  but  is  himself  ignorant  of  every 
thing  beyond  hia  own  gloomy  limits.  He  heara 
of  others  as  free  and  happy,  yet  feels  nothing 
himself  but  the  rigours  of  incarceration. 

The  Christian  character  is  little  understood 
by  the  voteries  of  the  world ;  if  it  were,  they 
would  be  struck  with  ite  grandeur.  It  is  the 
Y9Ty  reverse  of  that  meanness  and  pusillanimity, 
that  abject  spirit  and  thoae  narrow  viewi^  which 
those  who  know  it  not  ascribe  to  it 
A  Christie  lives  at  the  height  of  his  being ; 
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ttot  only  at  the  top  of  hn  spiritaal,  but  of  bui 
intellectaal  life.  He  alone  lives  in  the  fbll  ex. 
erciie  of  his  rational  powers.  Religion  ennobles 
his  reason  while  it  enlarges  it. 

Let  then  your  soul  act  up  to  its  high  destina- 
tion ;  let  not  that  which  was  made  to  soar  to 
heaven,  grovel  in  the  dust.  Let  it  not  live  so 
much  below  itself.  You  wonder  it  is  not  more 
fixed,  when  it  is  perpetually  resting  on  things 
which  are  not  fixed  themselves.  In  the  rest  of 
a  Christian  there  is  stability.  Nothing  can 
ahake  his  confidence  but  sin.  Outward  attack 
and  troubles  rather  fix  than  unsettle  him,  as 
tempests  from  without  only  serve  to  root  the  oak 
faster,  while  an  inward  canker  will  gradually  rot 
and  decay  it 

-  These  are  only  a  fbw  of  the  mistakes  among 
the  multitude  which  might  have  been  pointed 
out ;  bat  these  are  noticed  as  being  of  common 
and  every  day  occurrence.  The  inefiectiveness 
of  such  a  religion  will  be  obvious. 

l^at  religion  which  sinks  Christianity  into  a 
mere  conformity  to  religious  usages,  must  al. 
ways  fail  of  substantial  efiects.  If  sin  be  seated 
in  the  heart,  if  that  be  its  home,  that  is  the  place 
in  which  it  must  be  combatted.  It  is  in  vain  to 
attack  it  in  the  suburbs,  when  it  is  lodged  in 
the  centre.^  Mere  forms  can  never  expel  that 
enemy  which  they  can  never  reach.  By  a  re- 
ligion of  decencies,  our  corruptions  may  perhaps 
be  driven  out  of  sight,  but  they  will  never 
be  driven  out  of  possession.  If  they  are  expelled 
from  their  outworks,  they  will  retreat  to  their 
citadel.  If  they  do  not  appear  in  grosser  forms, 
prohibited  by  the  decalogue,  still  they  will  exist. 
The  shape  niny  be  altered,  but  the  principle  will 
remain.  They  will  exist  in  the  spiritual  modi- 
fication  of  the  same  sins,  equally  forbidden  by 
the  divine  expositor.  He  who  dares  not  be  re- 
vengeful, will  be  unforgiving.  He  who  ventures 
not  to  break  the  letter  of  the  seventh  command- 
ment in  act,  will  violate  it  in  the  spirit  He  who 
has  not  courage  to  fbrfbit  heaven  by  profligacy, 
will  scale  it  by  pride,  or  forfeit  it  by  unprofita- 
bleness. 

It  is  not  any  vain  hope,  built  on  some  external 
privilege  or  performance  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
presumptuous  confidence  that  our  names  are 
written  in  the  book  of  lilb,  on  the  other,  which 
can  afibrd  a  reasonable  ground  of  safety,  but  it 
is  endeavouring  to  keep  all  the  commandments 
of  God ;  it  is  living  to  him  who  died  for  us ;  it 
Is  being  conformed  to  his  image,  as  well  as  re- 
deemed by  his  blood.  This  is  Christian  virtue ; 
this  is  the  holiness  of  a  believer.  A  lower  mo- 
tive will  produce  a  lower  morality,  but  such  an 
unsanctified  morality  God  will  not  accept 

For  it  will  little  avail  us  that  Christ  has  died 
ibr  us,  that  he  has  ccfnquered  siu,  triumphed 
over  the  powers  of  darkness,  and  overcome  the 
world,  while  any  sin  retains  its  unresisted  do- 
minion in  our  hearts,  while  the  world  is  our 
idol,  while  our  fostered  corruptions  cause  us  to 
prefer  darkness  to  light  We  must  not  persuade 
ourselves  that  we  are  reconciled  to  God  while 
eur  rebellious  hearts  are  not  reconciled  to  good- 
aess. 

It  is  not  casting  a  set  of  opinions  into  a  mould, 
and  a  set  of  duties  into  a  system,  which  consti- 
lutes  the  Christian  religion.    Tiro  circtunftr- 


I  enoe  must  have  a  oentret  the  body  muat  have  s 
soul,  the  perfbrmances  must  have  a  principle. 
Outward  observances  were  wisely  constituted 
to  muse  our  forgetfulness,  to  awaken  our  seco* 
lar  spirits,  to  c^l  back  our  negligent  hearte ; 
but  it  was  never  intended  that  we  should  stop 
short- in  the  use  of  them.  They  were  designed 
to  exoite  holy  thoughte,  to  quicken  us  to  nolj 
deeds,  but  not  to  be  used  asequivalento  for  either. 
But  we  find  it  cheaper  to  serve  God  in  a  multi* 
tude  of  exterior  acte,  than  to  starve  on  interior 
corruption.  *■ 

Nothing  short  of  that  uniform  stoble  principle, 
that  fixedness  in  religion  which  directe  a  man 
in  all  his  actions,  aims,  and  pursuits,  to  God  ae 
his  ultimate  end,  can  give  consistency  to  his 
conduct  or  tranquillity  to  his  sooL  This  state 
once  attained,  he  will  not  waste  all  his  thoughte 
and  designs  upon  the  world ;  he  will  not  lavish 
all  his  affections  on  so  poor  a  thing  as  his  own 
advancement  He  will  desire  to  devote  all  to  t^ 
only  object  worthy  of  them,  to  God.  Our  Sa- 
viour has  teken  care  to  provide  that  our  ideas 
of  glorifying  him  may  not  run  out  into  ftuci- 
ful  chimeras  or  subtle  inventions,  by  simply 

Steting — *  HEREIN  IS  MT  FATHER  GLORinXD,  THAT 

TE  BEAR  MUCH  FRUIT.*  This,  bo  gooB  ou  to  in« 
form  us,  is  the  true  evidence  of  our  being  of  the 
number  of  his  people,  by  adding — *  so  shall  ye 
be  my  disciples.* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Periodical  Religion. 

Wb  deceive  ourselves  not'  a  little  when  we 
fancy  that  what  is  emphaticallv  called  the  worlds 
is  only  to  be  found  in  this  or  that  situation.  The 
world  is  every  where.  It  is  a  nature  as  well  aa 
a  place ;  a  principle  as  well  as  a '  local  habitetion 
and  a  name.*  Though  the  principle  and  the  na* 
ture  flourish  meet  in  those  haunte  which  are 
their  congenial  soil,  yet  we  are  too  ready,  when 
we  withdraw  from  the  world  abroad,  to  bring  it 
home,  to  lodge  it  in  our  own  bosom.  The  natu- 
ral heart  is  both  ite  temple  and  ite  worshipper. 

But  the  most  devoted  idolater  of  the  world, 
with  all  the  capacity  and  industry  whioh  he  may 
have  applied  to  the  subject,  has  never  vet  been 
able  to  accompliBh  the  grand  design  of  uniting 
the  interesto  of  heaven  and  earSi.  This  ex- 
periment, whioh  has  been  more  assiduously  aad 
more  frequently  tried  than  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher for  the  grand  hermetic  secret,  has  been 
tried  with  about  the  same  degree  of  success* 
The  most  laborious  process  of  the  spiritual 
chemist  to  reconcile  religion  with  the  world» 
has  never  yet  been  competent  to  make  the  ooi». 
tending  prineiples  coalesce. 

But  to  drop  roetephor. — ^Religion  was  never 
yet  thoroughly  relinquished  by  a  heart  Ml  of 
the  world.  'Die  worid  in  return  cannot  be  oom- 
pletely  enjoyed  where  there  is  jest  religion 
enough  to  disturb  ite  false  peace.  In  sucb 
minds  heaven  and  earth  ruin  each  other*s  en* 
joymento. 

There  is  a  religion  which  is  too  sincere  for 
hypocrisj,  bat  to»  tnuuient  to  be  profitoUe  ^te» 
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•aperficial  to  reach  the  heart,  too  onprodacttre 
to  proceed  from  it  It  is  slight,  but  not  false. 
It  has  discernment  enough  to  distinguish  sin, 
but  not  firmness  enough  to  oppose  it ;  compunc 
lion  sufficient  to  stiflen  the  heart,  but  not  vigour 
sufficient  to  reform  it.  It  laments  when  it  does 
wrong,  and  performs  all  the  functions  of  re- 
pentance  of  sin  except  forsaking  it  It  has 
every  thing  of  devotion  except  the  stability,  and 
gives  every  thing  to  religion  except  the  heart. 
This  is  a  religion  of  times,  events,  and  circum* 
stancel ;  it  is  brought  into  play  by  accidents, 
And  dwindles  a  way  with  the  occasion  which 
called  it  out  Festivals  and  fasts  which  occur 
bot  seldom,  are  much  observed,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  becaiue  they  occur  but  seldom ;  while  the 
great  festival  which  oomes  every  week,  comes 
too  often  to  be  so  respectfully  treated.  The 
piety  of  these  people  comes  out  much  in  sick- 
ness, but  is  apt  to  retreat  again  as  recovery  ap. 
preaches.  If  they  die,  they  are  placed  by  their 
admirers  in  the  Saints*  calfender;  if  they  re* 
cover,  they  go  oack  into  the  world  they  had  re- 
nounced, and  again  suspend  their  amendment 
as  often  as  Death  suspends  his  blow. 

There  is  another  class  whose  views  are  still 
lower,  who  cannot  so  far  shake  off  religion  as  to 
be  easy  without  retaining  its  brief  and  stated 
ibrms^  and  who  contrive  to  mix  up  these  forms 
with  a  faith  of  a  piece  with  their  practice. 
They  blend  their  inconsistent  works  with  a 
vague  and  unwarranted  reliance  on  what  the 
Saviour  has  done  for  them,  and  thus  patch  up 
a  merit,  and  a  propitiatiod  of  their  own — run- 
ninfir  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  dahgei^  of 
punishment  by  their  lives,  and  inventing  a 
scheme  to  avert  it  by  their,  creed.  Religion 
never  interfores  with  their  pleasures  except  by 
the  compliment  of  a  short  and  occasional  sus- 
pension. Having  got  through  these  periodical 
acts  of  devotion,  they  return  to  the  same  scenes 
of  vanity  and  idleness  which  they  had  quitted 
for  the  temporary  duty :  forgetting  that  it  was 
the  very  end  of  those  acts  of  devotion  to  cure  the 
vanity  and  to  correct  the  idleness.  Had  the 
periodical  observance  answered  its  true  design, 
it  would  have  disinclined  them  to  the  pleasure 
instead  of  giving  them  a  disposition  for  its  in- 
dulgence. Had  they  used  the  devout  exercise 
in  a  right  spirit,  and  improved  it  to  the  true  end, 
it  would  have  set  the  heart  and  lifo  at  work  on 
all  those  pursuits  which  it  was  calculated  to 

Promote.  But  their  project  has  more  ingenuity, 
ly  the  staled  minutes  they  give  to  religion, 
they  cheaply  purchase  a  protection  for  the  mis- 
employment  of  the  rest  of  their  time*  They 
make  these  periodica]  devotions  a  kind  of  spiri- 
tual insurance  office,  which  is  to  make  up  to  the 
adventurers  in  pleasure,  any  loss  or  damage 
which  they  may  sustain  in  ite  voyage. 

It  is  of  these  shallow  devotions,  these  pre- 
tomed  equivalento  (or  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
life,  that  God  declares  by  the  prophet,  that  he  is 
*  weary.*  Though  of  his  own  express  appoint- 
ment, they  become  *  an  abomination*  to  him  as 
soon  as  the  sign  comes  to  be  rented  in  for  the 
thing  signified.  We  Christians  have  our  *  new 
moons'  and  our  sacrifices*  under  other  names 
and  other  shapes ;  of  which  sacrifices,  that  is, 
of  thn  apirit  in  which  they  are  ofisredf  the  Al- 


mighty  has  said,  *  I  cannot  awfty  with  thanit 

they  are  iniquity.* 

Now  is  this  superficial  devotion  that  *  giving 
up  ourselves  not  with  our  lips  only,  but  with 
our  lives,*  to  our  Maker,  to  which  we  solemnly 
pledge  ourselves,  at  least  once  a  week  7  Is  con* 
secreting  an  hour  or  two  to  public  worship  oo 
the  Sunday  morning,  making  the  Sabbath  ^  n 
delighl  7*  Is  desecrating  the  rest  of  the  day,  by 
*  doing  our  own  ways,  finding  our  own  pleasure, 
speaking  our  own  words,*  making  it  *  honoar-* 
able  7* 

Sometimes  in  an  awakening  sermon,  these 
periodical  religionists  hear,  with  awe  and  terror^ 
of  the  hour  of  death  and  the  day  of  judgments 
Their  hearU  are  penetrated  with  the  solemn 
sounds.  They  confess  the  awful  realities  by 
the  impression  they  make  on  their  own  feelings^ 
The  sermon  ends,  and  with  it  the  serious  re- 
flections it  excited*.  While  they  listen  to  these 
things  especially  if  the  preacher  be  alarming, 
they  are  all  in  all  to  them.  They  return  to  the 
world~-and  these  things  are  as  if  they  were 
not;  as  if  they  had  never  been ;  as  if  their  r^ 
ality  lasted  only  while  they. were  preached;  an 
if  their  existence  depended  only  on  their  being 
heard ;  as  if  truth  wero  no  longer  truth  than 
while  it  solicited  their  notice ;  as  if  there  were 
as  little  sUbility  in  religion  itself  as  in  their  at- 
tention to  it.  As  soon  as  tlielr  minds  are  dis* 
engaged  from  the  question,  one  would  think 
that  death  and  judgment  were  an  invention^ 
that  heaven  and  hell  were  blotted  from  existence, 
that  eternity  ceased  to  be  eternity,  in  the  long 
intervals  in  which  they  cease  to  be  the  object 
of  their  consideration. 

This  is  the  natural  effect  of  what  we  venture 
to  denominate  periodical  religion.  It  is  a  tran- 
sient homage  kept  totally  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  rest  of  our  lives,  instead  of  ite  being 
made  the  prelude  and  the  principle  of  a  course 
of  pious  practice ;  instead  of  our  weaving  our 
devotions  and  our  actions  into  one  uniform  tissue 
by  doing  all  in  one  spirit  and  to  one  end.  When 
worshippers  of  this  description  pray  for  *  a  clean 
heart  and  a  right  spirit  ;*  when  they  beg  of  God 
to  *  turn  away  their  eyea  from  beholding  vanity,' 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  they  pray  to  be  made 
what  they  resolve  never  to  become,  that  they 
would  be  very  unwilling  to  become  as  good,  as 
they  pray  to  be  made,  and  would  be  sorry  to  be  ' 
as  penitent  as  they  profess  to  desire  7  But  alas ! 
they  are  in  little  danger  of  being  token  at  their 
word  ;  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  their  pe- 
titiqns  will  not  be  heard  or  answered,  for  prayer 
for  the  pardon  of  sin  will  obtoin  no  pardon, 
while  we  retain  the  sin  in  hope  that  the  prayer 
will  be  accepted  without  the  renunciation. 

The  most  solemn  office  of  our  Religion,  the  sa- 
cred  memorial  of  the  death  of  its  Auflior,  thtf 
blessed  injunction  and  tender  testimony  of  hit 
dying  love,  the  consolation  of  the  humble  be- 
liever, the  gracious  appoinment  for  strengthen- 
ing hia  faith,  quickening  his  repentance,  awaken- 
ing his  gratitude  and  kindling  his  charity,  is  too 
often  resorted  to  on  the  same  erronoona  princi- 
ple. He  who  ventures  to  live  without  the  usd 
of  this  holy  institution,  lives  in  a  state  of  dis- 
obedience to  the  last  appointment  of  his  Re* 
deemer.    He  who  veste  in  it  as  a  meana  for  vXjf' 
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pljmg  the  place  of  habitual  piety,  totally  mis- 
takes its  design,  and  is  fatally  deceiving  his  own 
soul. 

This  awful  solemnity  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
rarely  frequented  e?en  by  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians  without  a  desire  of  approaching  it  with  the 
pious  feelings  above  described.  Bat  if  they 
carry  them  to  the  altar,  are  they  equally  anxious 
to  carry  them  away  from  it ;  are  they  anxious 
to  maintain  them  after  it?  Does  the  rite  so 
seriouslj  approached  commonly  leave  any  ves- 
tige of  seriousness  behind  it?  Are  they  careful 
to  perpetuate  the  feelines  they  were  so  desirous 
to  excite  ?  Do  they  strive  to  make  them  pro- 
duce solid  and  substantial  effects  ?  Would  that 
^this  inconstancy  of  mind  were  tobe  found  only 
in  the  class  of  characters  under  consideration ! 
Let  the  reader,  however  sincere  in  his  desires, 
let  the  writer,  however  ready  to  lament  the 
levity  of  others,  seriously  ask  their  own  hearts 
if  they  can  entirely  acquit  themselves  of  the  in- 
consistency they  are  so  forward  to  blame.  If 
they  do  not  find  the  charge  brought  against 
others  but  too  applicable  to  themselves. 

Irreverence  antecedent  to,  or  during'  this 
sacred  solemnity,  is  far  more  rare  than  durable 
improvement  after  it  If  there  are,  as  we  are 
willing  to  believe,  none  so  profane  as  to  violate 
the  act,  except  those  -who  impiously  use  it  only 
as  '  a  pick-lock  to  a  place,*  there  are  too  few  wlio 
make  it  lastingly  beneficial.  Few  so  thought- 
less as  not  to  approach  it  with  resolution  of 
amendment ;  few  comparatively  who  carry  those 
resolutions  into  effecL  Fear  operates  in  the 
previous  instance.  Why  should  not  love  ope- 
rate in  that  which  is  subsequent? 

A  periodical  religion  is  accompanied  with  a 
periodical  repentance.  This  species  of  repen- 
tance is  adopted  with  no  small  mental  reserva- 
tion. It  is  partial  and  disconnected.  These 
fragments  of  contrition,  these  broken  parcels  of 
penitsnce— while  a  succession  of  worldly  pur- 
suits is  not  only  resorted  to,  but  is  intended  to 
be  resorted  to,  daring  the  whole  of  the  interven- 
ing  spaces,  is  not  that  sorrow  which  the  Al- 
mighty hath  promised  to  accept  To  render  it 
pleasing  to'  God  and  efficactoos  to  ourselves, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  in  the  parts,  an 
entirenese  in  the  whole  web  of  life.  There 
must  be  on  integral  repentance.  A  quarterly 
contrition  in  the  four  weeks  preceding  the  sa- 
4sred  seasons  will  not  wipe  out  the  daily  ofiencee, 
the  hourly  negligences  of  the  whole  sinful  year. 
Sins  half  forsaken  through  fear,  and  half  retain- 
ed through  partially  resisted  temptation  and 
partially  adopted  resolution,  make  up  but  an  un- 
profitable piety.  , 

In  the  bosom  of  these  professors  there  is  a  per- 
petual  conflict  between  fear  and  inclination. 
In  conversation  you  will  generally  find  them 
very  warm  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  but  it  is  re- 
religion  as  opposed  to  infidelify,  not  as  opposed 
to  worldly-mindedness.  They  defend  the  worship 
of  God,  bat  desire  to  be  excused  from  his  service. 
Their  heart  is  the  slave  of  the  world,  but  their 
blindness  hides  from  them  the  turpitude  of  that 
world.  They  commend  piety  but  dread  its  requi- 
sitions. They  allow  that  repentance  is  necessary, 
but  then  how  easy  is  it  to  find  reasons  for  defer- 
ling  a  ntoeasary  evil  7  Who  urill  hastily  adopt  a 


paiaful  measure  which  he  can  find  a  creditaUs 
pretsnce  for  evading  ?  They  censure  whatever  is 
ostensibly  wrong,  but  avoiding  only  part  of  it, 
the  part  they  reti^in  robs  them  of  the  benefits 
of  their  partial  renunciation. 

We  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  wisdqro  of 
the  church,  in  enjoining  extraordinary  acts  of 
devotion  at  the  return  of  those  festivals  so  hap- 
pily calculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings. 
Extraordinary  repentance  of  pin  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  seasons  that  record  those  grand 
events  which  sin  occasioned.  But  the  eliurch 
never  intended  that  these  more  stated  and  strict 
self-examinations  should  preclude  our  ^habitual 
self-inspection.  It  never  intended  its  holy  of^ 
fices  to  supply  the  place  of  general  holiness,  but 
to  promote  it  It  intended  that  these  solemn 
occasions  should  animate  the  flame  of  piety,  but 
it  never  meant  to  furnish  a  reason  for  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  flame  alive  till  the  next  return 
should  again  kindle  the  dying  embers.  It 
meant  that  every  such  season  should  gladden 
the  heart  of  the  Christian  at  its  approach,  and 
not  discharge  him  from  duty  at  its  departure. 
It  meant  to  lighten  his  conscience  of  the  burden 
of  sin,  not  to  encourage  him  to  begin  a  new  score, 
again  to  be  wiped  off  at  the  succeeding  festival* 
It  intended  to  quicken  the  vigilance  of  the  be- 
liever and  not  to  dismiss  the  sentinel  from  his 
post  If  we  are  not  the  better  for  these  divinely 
appointed  helps,  we  ore  the  worse  If  we  use 
them  as  a  discharge  from  that  diligence  which 
they  were  intended  to  promote,  we  convert 
our  blessings  into  snares. 

This  abuse  of  our  advantages  arises  from  our 
not  incorporating  our  devotions  into  the  general 
habit  of  our  lives.  Till  our  religion  become  an 
inward  principle,  and  not  on  external  act,  we 
shall  not  receive  that  benefit  from  her  forms, 
however  excellent,  which  they  are  calculated  to 
convey.  It  is  to  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  that  her  forms  are  so  voluable. 
To  them,  the  form  excites  the  spirit,  as  the 
spirit  animates  the  form.  Till  religion  become 
tlie  desire  of  our  hearts,  it  will  not  become  the 
business  of  our  lives.  We  are  far  from  mean- 
ing  that  it  is  to  be  its  actual  occupation ;  but 
that  every  portion,  every  habit,  every  act  of  life 
is  to  be  animated  by  its  spirit,  influenced  by  ita 
principle,  governed  by  its  power. 

The  very  mark  of  our  nature  and  our  neces- 
sary  commerce  with  the  world,  naturally  fiU 
our  hearts  and  minds  with  thoughts  and  ideas, 
over  which  we  have  unhappily  too  little  control. 
We  find  this  to  be  the  case  when  in  our  better 
hours  we  attempt  to  give  ourselves  up  to  serious 
reflection.  How  many  intrusions  of  worldly 
thoughts,  how  many  impertinent  imaginations^ 
not  only  irrelevant,  but  uncalled  and  unwel- 
come, crowd  in  upon  the  mind  so  forcibly  as 
scarcely  to  be  repelled  by  our  sincerest  effortsr 
How  impotent  then  to  repel  such  images  must 
that  mind  be,  which  is  devoted  to  worldly  pur- 
suits, which  yields  itself  up  to  them,  whosa 
opinions,  habits,  and  conduct  are  under  their 
allowed  influence ! 

^  If,  as  we  have  before  obsei;yed,  religion  con- 
sists in  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  it  will  be- 
come not  our  occasional  act,  but  our  abiding 
disposition,  proving  its  settled  existence  in.  tfas 
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mind  b^  its  habitaa]]^  disponni^  our  thonghte 
luid  actions,  our  deTotions  and  oar  practice  to  a 
conformity  to  each  other  and  to  itself. 

Let  ut  not  consider  a  spirit  of  worldliness  as 
«  little  infirm iti^  as  a  natural,  and  therefore  a 
pardonable  weaRiess ;  as  a  tfifling  error  yhich 
will  be  overlooked  for  the  sake  of  our  many  good 
qualities.  It  is  in  fact  the  essence  of  our  other 
faults ;  the  temper  that  stands  between  us  and 
our  salvation ;  the  spirit  which  is  in  direct  op> 
position  to  the  Spirit  of  God.  Individual  sins 
may  more  easily  be  cured,  but  this  is  the  prin. 
ciple  of  all  spiritual  disease.  A  worldly  spirit 
where  it  is  rooted  and  cherished,  runs  through 
the  whole  character,  insinuates  itself  in  all  we 
tay  and  think  and  do.  It  is  this  which  makes 
us  so  dead  in  religion,  so  averse  from  spiritual 
things,  so  forgetful  of  God,  so  unmindful  of  eter- 
nity,  80  satisned  with  ourselves,  so  impatient  of 
■erious  discourse,  and  so  alive  to  that  vain  and 
frivolous  intercourse,  which  excludes  intellect 
almost  as  much  as  piety  from  our  general  ooO' 
versation. 

It  is  not  therefore  our  more  considerable  ac- 
tions alone  which  require  watching,  for  they 
seldom  occur.  They  do  not  form  the  habit  of 
life  in  ourselves,  nor  the  chief  importance  of  our 
example  to  others.  It  is  to  our  ordinary  beha- 
viour; it  is  to  our  deportment  in  common  life; 
it  is  to  our  prevailing  turn  of  mind  in  general 
intercourse,  by  which  we  shall  profit  or  corrupt 
those  with  whom  we  associate.  It  is  our  con- 
duct in  social  life  which  will  help  to  diffuse  a 
spirit  of  piety,  or  a  distaste  to  it.  If  we  have 
much  infiaence,  this  is  the  placo  in  which  par- 
ticnlarly  to  exert  it.  If  we  have  little  we  have 
Btill  enough  to  infect  the  temper  and  lower  the 
tone  of  our  narrow  society. 

If  we  really  believe  that  it^  is  the  design  of 
Christianity  to  raise  us  to  a  participation  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  slightest  reflection  on  this 
elevation  of  our  character  would  lead  us  to  main- 
tain its  dignity  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life.  We  should  not  so  much  inquire  whether 
we  are  transgressing  any  actual  prohibition; 
whether  any  standing  law  is  pointed  against  us ; 
•s  whether  we  are  supporting  the  dignity  of  the 
Christian  character ;  whether  we  arc  acting 
suitably  to  our  profession  ;  whether  more  exact- 
ness in  the  common  occurrences  of  the  day, 
more  correctness  in  our  conversation,  would  not 
be  such  evidences  of  our  religion,  as  by  being 
obvious  and  intelligible,  mij^ht  not  almost  insen- 
sibly produce  important  effects. 

The  most  insignificant  people  must  not  through 
indolence  and  selfishness  undervalue  their  own 
influence.  Most  persons  have  a  little  circle  of 
which  they  are  a  sort  of  centre.  Its'smallness 
may  less^tn  their  quantity  of  good,  but  does  not 
diminish  the  duty  of  using  that  little  influence 
wisely.  Where  is  the  human  being  so  inconsi- 
derable but  that  He  may  in  some  shape  benefit 
others,  either  by  calling  their  virtues  into  ex- 
ercise, or  by  setting  them  an  example  of  virtue 
himself  7  out  we  are  humble  just  in  the  wrong 
place.  When  the  exhibition  of  our  talents  or 
splendid  qualities  is  in  question,  we  are  not  back- 
ward in  the  display.  When  a  little  self-denial 
Is  to  be  exercised,  when  a  little  goefd  might  be 
•fibetod  by  our  example,  by  our  discreet  ma- 


nagement in  oompwiy,  by  giving  a  better  Utm 
to  conversation,  then  at  once  wc  grow  wickedly 
modest — 'Such  an  insignificant  creature  as  I 
am  can  do  no  good.*—*  Had  I  higher  rank  or 
brighter  talents,  then  indeed  my  influence  might 
be  exerted  to  some  purpose.* — ^Thus  under  the 
mask  of  diffidence,  we  justify  our  indolence ; 
and  let  slip  those  lesser  occasions  of  promoting 
religion  which  if  we  all  improved,  bow  much 
might  the  condition  of  society  be  raised. 

The  hackneyed  interrogation,  *  What— most 
we  be  always  talking  about  religion?*  must 
have  the  hackneyed  answer — Far  from  iL  Talk* 
ing  about  religion  is  not  being  religious*  Bat 
we  may  bring  the  spirit  of  religion  mto  compa- 
ny, and  keep  it  in  perpetual  operation  when  wa 
do  not  professedly  make  it  our  subject  We 
may  be  constantly  advancing  its  interests,  wa 
may  without  effort  or  affectation  be  giving  an 
example  of  candour,  of  moderation,  of  humility, 
of  forbearance.  We  may  employ  our  influence 
b^  correcting  falsehood,  by  checking^  lovitjr,  by 
discouraging  calumny,  by  vindicating  misre- 
presented mei  it,  by  countenancing  eywy  thing 
which  has  a  good  tendency — in  short,  by  throw- 
ing our  whole  weight,  be  it  great  or  snwll,  into 
the  right  scale* 


CHAP.  V. 

Prayer, 

Pkatkr  is  the  application  of  want  to  him  wbo 
only  can  relieve  it ;  the  voice  of  sin  to  him  who 
alone  can  pardon  it  It  is  the  nrgenev  of  po- 
verty, the  prostration  of  humility.  Die  rervency 
o£  penitence,  the  confidence  of  trust  It  is  not 
eloquence,  but  earnestness :  not  the  definition 
of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of  it ;  not  hpirea 
of  speech,  but  compunction  of  soul.  It  is  tha 
*  Lord  save  us  or  we  perish*  of  drowning  Peter ; 
tlic  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy. 

Adoration  is  the  noblest  employment  of  cre- 
ated beings;  confession  the  natural  language 
of  guilty  creatures ;  gratitude  the  spontaneooa 
expression  of  pardoned  sinners. 

Prayer  is  desire.  It  is  not  a  conception  of 
the  mind  nor  a  mert  effort  of  the  intellect,  nor 
an  act  of  the  memory ;  but  an  elevation  of  the 
soul  towards  its  Maker ;  a  pressing  sense  of 
our  own  ignorance  and  infirmity,  a  ccmsciooa. 
ness  of  the  perfections  of  God,  of  his  reading 
to  hear,  of  his  power  to  help,  of  his  wiUingm 
to  save. 

It  is  not  an  emotion  produced  in  the  sensoa ; 
nor  an  effect  wrought  by  the  imagination  ;  bat 
a  determination  of  the  will,  an  effusion  of  the 
heart 

Prayer  is  the  guide  to  self-knowledge  by 
prompting  us  to  look  after  our  sins  in  order  to 
pray  against  them ;  a  motive  to  vigilance,  by 
teaching  us  to  guard  against  those  sins  which, 
through  self-examinaticSi,  we  have  been  enabled 
to  detect 

Prayer  is  an  act  both  of  the  nnderstandin^ 
and  of  the  heart  The  understanding  most  a|^ 
ply  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  peHbo- 
tions,  or  the  heart  will  not  be  led  to  the  adora- 
tion of  them.    It  would  not  ba  a 
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vemee  if  the  mind  was  exddded.  It  mast  be 
rational  worship, or  the  human  worshipper  woald 
not  brinjr  to  the  service  the  distinguished  faculty 
tof  his  nature,  which  is  reason,  it  must  be  spi- 
ritual worship ;  or  it  would  want  the  distinctive 
ijaality  to  make  it  aoceptable  to  Him,  who  has 
declared  that  He  will  be  worshipped  *  in  spirit 
«od  in  truth.* 

Prayer  is  right  in  itself  as  the  most  powerful 
taeans  of  resisting  sin  and  advancing  in  holi- 
tiess.  It  is  above  all  right,  as  every  thing  is, 
which  has  the  authority  of  Sbripture,  the  com- 
mand of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 

There  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  all  the  or- 
iginations of  God ;  a  perfect  congroity  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  his  dispensations.  If  man 
were  not  a  corrupt  creature,  such  prayer  as  the 
gospel  enjoins  would  not  have  b^en  necessary. 
Had  not  prayer  been  an  important  means  for 
caring  those  corruptions,  a  God  of  perfect  wis- 
dom woald  not  have  ordered  it  He  would  not 
have  prohibited  eVery  thing  which  tends  to  in- 
flame and  promote  them,  had  they  not  existed, 
tior  would  he  have  commanded  «very  thing  that 
has  a  tendency  to  diminish  and  remove  them, 
had  not  their  existence  been  fatal.  Prayer, 
therefore,  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  econo* 
my  and  of  our  obedience. 

It  is  a  hackneyed  objection  to  tlie  use  of  pray- 
er that  it  is  offending  the  omniscience  of  God  to 
•appose  he  requires  information  of  our  wants. 
But  no  objection  can  be  more  futile.  We  do 
not  pray  to  inform  God  of  oar  wants,  but  to  ex- 
press our  sense  of  the  wants  which  he  already 
knows.  As  he  has  not  so  nrach  made  his  pro- 
mise to  our  necessities,  as  to  our  requests,  it  is 
reascmable  that  our  requests  should  be  made  be- 
fore  we  can  hope  that  our  necessities  will  be  re- 
lieved. God  does  not  promise  to  those  who  want 
that  they  shall  *  have,*  but  to  those  who  *  ask  ;* 
oor  to  those  who  need  that  they  shall  *  find,*  but 
to  thoee  who  '  seek.*  So  far  therefore  from  his 
previous  knowledge  of  oor  wants  being  a  ground 
of  objection  to  prayer,  it  is  in  fact  the  true  ground 
for  our  application.  Were  be  not  knowledge  it- 
self, our  information  would  be  of  as  little  use  as 
oor  application  would  be,  were  he  not  goodness 
itoelf. 

We  cannot  attain  to  a  just  nbtion  of  prayer 
while  we  remain  ignorant  of  our  own  nature, 
of  the  nature  of  God  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  of 
oar  relation  to  him  and  dependence  on  him.  If 
therefore  we  do  not  live  in  the  daily  stady  of 
the  holy  scriptures,  we  shall  ^ant  the  highest 
motives  to  this  doty  and  the  best  helpfe  for  per- 
forming it ;  if  we  do,  the  cogency  of  these  mo- 
tives, and  the  inestimable  value  of  these  helps, 
will  render  argument  unnetessary  and  eihbrta- 
tion  superfluous. 

One  cause  therefore  bC  th»  dulnesi  of  mahy 
Christisns  in  prayer,  is,'  their  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  voltime.  They  hear  it  pe- 
riodically,  they  read  it  occasionally,  they  are 
content^  to  know  it  historically,  to  consider  it 
superficially,  but  they  do  fiot  endeavour  to  get 
their  minds  imbued  with  its  spirit  If  they 
■tore  their  memory  with  its  facts,  they  do  not 
impress  their  hearts  with  its  truths.  They  do 
not  regard  it  as  the  nutriment  on  which  their 
spirit!^  life  and  growth  depend.    They  do  not 
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pray  over  it ;  they  do  not  consider  all  its  doc- 
Urines  as  of  practical  application ;  they  do  not 
cultivate  that  spiritual  discernment  which  alone 
can  enable  them  judiciously  to  appropriate  its 
promises  and  its  denunciations  to  their  own 
actual  case.  They  do  not  apply  it  as  an  un- 
erring line  to  ascertain  their  own  rectitude  or 
obliquity. 

In  our  retirements,  we  too  often  fi'itter  away 
our  precious  moments,  moments  rescued  from 
the  world,  in  trivial,  sometimes  it  is  to  be  feared, 
in  corrupt  thoughts.  But  if  we  must  give  the 
reins  to  our  imagination,  let  us  send  this  excur- 
sive faculty  to  range  among  great  and  noble  ob- 
jects.  Let  it  stretch  forward  under  the  sanction 
of  faith  and  the  anticipation  of  prophecy,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  those  glorious  promises  and 
tremendous  threatehings  which  will  soon  be  re- 
alized in  the  eternal  world.  These  are  topics 
which  under  the  safe  and  sober  guidance  of 
Scripture^  will  fix  its  largest  speculations  and 
sustain  its  loftiest  flights.  The  same  Scriptur« 
while  it  expands  and  elevates  the  mind,  will 
keep  it  subject  to  the  dominion  of  truth  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  will  teach  it  that  its  boldest 
excursions  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  asto- 
nishing realities  of  a  future  state. 

Though  we  cannot  pray  with  a  too  deep  sense 
of  sin,  we  may  make  our  sins  too  exclusively  the 
object  of  our  prayers.  While  we  keep,  with  a 
self  abasing  eye,  our  own  corruptions  in  view, 
let  us  look  with  equal  intenseness  on  that  mer- 
cy, which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Let  our  pray- 
ers  be  all  humiliation,  but  let  them  not  be  all 
complaint — When  men  indulge  no  other  thought 
but  that  they  are  rebels,  the  hopelessness  of  par- 
don hardens  them  into  disloyalty.  Let  them 
look  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  as  well  as  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  subject  If  we  contemplate  hiK 
grace  as  displayed  in  the  gospel,  then,  though 
our  humility  will  increase,  our  despair  will  va: 
nish.  Gratitude  in  this  as  in  human  instancei 
will  create  affection.  *  We  lo^e  him  because  he 
firit  loved  us.* 

Let  us  then  always  keep  our  unworthiness  id 
view  as  a  reason  why  we  stand  in  need  of  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ ;  but  never  plead  it  as  t 
reason  ^hy  we  should  not  draw  nigh  to  him  US 
implore  that  mercy.  The  best  men  are  unwor- 
thy for  their  own  sakes ;  the  worst  on  repent- 
ance will  be  accepted  for  his  sake  and  through 
his  merits. 

In  prayer  then.|  the  perfedtions  of  God,  and 
especially  his  mercy  in  our  redemption,  should 
occupy  our  thoughts  as  much  as  our  sins ;  our 
obligatioa  to  him  as  mu6h  as  our  departures 
from  him.  We  should  keep  up  in  our  hearts  a 
constant  sense  of  our  own  weakness,  net  with  a 
design  to  di^coorage  the  mind  and  depress  the 
spirits ;  but  with  a  view  to  drive  us  o<it  of  our- 
selves, in  search  of  the  divine  assistance.  We 
should  contemplate  our  infirmity  in  order  to 
draw  us  to  look  for  his  strength,  and  to  seek 
that  power  frornvGod  which  we  vainly  look  for 
in  ourselves.  We  do  not  tell  a  sick  friend  of 
hi^  danger  in  order  to  grieve  or  terrify  him,  but 
to  induce  him  to  apply  to  his  physician,  and  to 
have  recourse  to  his  remedy. 

Among  the  charges  which  have  been  brough 
agalnsft  serious  piety,  one  is,  that  it  teaches  men* 
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to  despair.  The  charge  is  just  in  one  eenee  as . 
to  the  fact,  bat  false  in  the  sense  intended.  It  | 
teaches  us  to  despair  indeed  of  ourselves,  while 
it  inculcates  that  faith  in  a  Redeemer,  which  is 
the  true  antidote  •  despair.  Faith  quickens  the 
doubting  spirit,  while  it  humbles  the  presump- 
tuous. The  lowly  Christian  takes  comfort  m 
the  blessed  promise,  that  God  will  never  forsake 
them  that  are  his.  The  presumptuous  man  is 
equally  right  in  the  doctrine,  but  wrong  in  ap- 
plying it  He  takes  that  comfort  to  himself 
which  was  meant  for  another  class  of  characters. 
The  mal>appropriation  of  ^ripture  promises 
and  threatenings,  is  the  cause  of  much  error 
and  delusion. 

Though  some  devout  enthusiasts  have  fallen 
into  error  by  an  unnatural  and  impracticable 
disinterestedness,  asserting  that  God  is  to  be 
loved  exclusively  for  himself,  with  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  any  view  of  advantage  to  our- 
selves ;  yet  that  prayer  cannot  be  mercenary, 
which  involves  God*s  glory  with  our  own  happi. 
ness,  and  makes  his  will  the  law  of  our  requests. 
Though  we  are  to  desire  the  glory  of  God  su- 
premely  ;  though  this  ought  to  be  our  grand  ac 
tuating  principle,  yet  he  has  graciously  permit- 
ted, commanded,  invited  us,  to  attach  our  own 
happiness  to  this  primary  object.  The  Bible 
exhibits  not  only  a  beautiful,  but  an  inseparable 
combination  of  both,  which  delivers  us  from  the 
danger  of  unnaturally  renouncing  our  own  be- 
nefit for  the  promotion  of  God*s  glory,  on  the 
one  hand  ;  and  on  the  other,  from  seeking  any 
happiness  independent  of  him,  and  underived 
from  him.  In  enjoining  us  to  love  him  supreme- 
ly, he  has  connected  an  unspeakable  blessing 
with  a  paramount  duty,  the  highest  privilege 
with  the  most  positive  command. 

What  a  triumph  for  the  humble  Christian  to 
be  assured,  that  *  the  high  and  lofly  One  which 
inhabiteth  eternity,'  condescends  at  the  same 
time  to  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ; — in 
hia  heart!  To  know  that  God  is  the  God  of  his 
life,  to  know  that  he  is  even  invited  to  take  the 
Xiord  for  his  Grod.  To  close  with  God's  offers, 
to  accept  his  invitations,  to  receive  Gud  as  his 
portion,  must  surely  be  more  pleasing  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  than  separating  our  happiness 
firom  his  glory.  To  disconnect  oar  interests 
from  bis  goodness,  is  at  once  to  detract  from  his 
perfections,  and  to  obscure  the  brightness  of  our 
own  hopes.  The  declarations  of  inspired  writers 
axe  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the  heavenly 
hosts.  They  proclaim  that  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  so  far  from 
interfering,  are  connected  with  each  other.  We 
know  but  of  one  anthem  -^ompoeed  and  sung  by 
angels,  and  this  most  harmoniously  combines 
^the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest  with  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men.' 

*Tfae  beauty  of  Scripture,*  says  the  great 
Saxon  reformer,  ^consists  in  pronouns.*  This 
God  is  our  God — God,  even  our  own  Grod,  shall 
bless  us.  How  delightful  the  appropriation ! 
To  glorify  him  as  being  in  himself^  consummate 
excellence,  and  to  love  him  from  the  feeling  that 
this  excellence  is  directed  to  our  felicity  !  Here 
modesty  would  be  ingratitude ;  disinterestedness 
rebellion.  It  would  be  severing  ourselves  from 
Uim,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,,  and  b»  ;  it 


would  be  dissolving  the  oonnezion  whieh  he  hai 
condescended  to  establish  between  himself  and 
his  creatures. 

It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
saints  make  this  union  the  chief  ground  of  their 
grateful  exultation — *  Afy  strength' — *my  rock' 
— *  my  fortress* — *  my  deliverer !'  Again — *  Let 
the  God  of  my  salvaUon  be  exalted  !'  Now  take 
away  the  pronoun  and  substitute  the  article  tke^ 
how  comparatively  odd  is  the  impression !  The 
consummation  of  the  joy  arises  from  the  peculi- 
arity, the  intimacy,  the  endearment  of  the  rela- 
tion. 

Nor  to  the  liberal  Christian  is  the  grateful  joy 
diminished,  when  he  blesses  his  God  as  *lhe 
God  of  all  them  that  trust  in  him.'  All  general 
blessings,  will  he  say,  all  providential  mercieai 
are  mine  individually,  are  mine  as  completely 
as  if  no  other  shared  in  the  enjoyment  Life, 
light,  the  earth  and  heavens,  the  sun  and  stars, 
whatever  sustains  the  body,  and  recreates  the 
spirits !  My  obligation  is  as  great  as  if  the  mer- 
cy had  been  made  purely  for  me.  As  great  7 
nay,  it  is  greater — it  is  augmented  by  a  aensa 
of  the  millions  who  participate  in  the  blessing. 
The  same  enlargement  of  the  personal  obliga- 
tion holds  good,  nay  rises  higher,  in  the  merciea 
of  redemption.  The  Lord  is  my  Saviour  as  com- 
pletely as  if  he  had  redeemed  only  roe.  That 
he  has  redeemed  *  a  great  multitude  which  n» 
man  can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  people,  aad  tongues,'  is  diffusion  without 
abatement ;  it  is  general  participation  without 
individual  diminution — Each  has  all. 

In  adoring  the  providence  of  Giod,  we  are  apt 
to  be  struck  with  what  is  new  and  out  of  course, 
while  we  too  much  overloolr  long,  habitual,  and 
uninterrupted  mercies.  But  common  mercies, 
if  less  striking,  are  more  valuable,  both  because 
we  have  them  always,  and  for  the  reason  above 
assigned,  because  others  share  them.  The  or- 
dinary blessings  of  life  are  overlooked  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  ought  to  be  most  prized— 
because  they  are  most  uniformly  bestowed. 
They  are  most  essential  to  our  support,  and 
when  once  they  are  withdrawn  we  begin  to  find 
that  they  are  also  most  essential  to  our  comfort. 
Notbinc^  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  ita 
removal;  whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which 
should  have  taught  us  its  value.  We  reouire 
novelties  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  not  consider- 
ing that  it  is  the  duration  of  mercies  which  en- 
hances their  value.  We  want  fresh  excitements^ 
We  consider  mercies  long  enjoyed  as  things  of 
course,  as  things  to  whieh  we  have  a  sort  of 
presumptive  claim ;  as  if  God  had  no  right  to 
withdraw  wh^  he  had  once  bestowed ;  as  if  ha 
were  obliged  to  continue  what  he  has  once  bean 
pleased  to  confer. 

But  that  the  sun  has  shone  unremittingly 
from  the  day  that  God  created  him,  is  not  a  lesa 
stupendous  exertion  of  power  than  that  the  hand 
which  fixed  him  in  the  heavens,  and  marked 
out  his  progress  through  them,  once  said  by  hia 
servant,  *Sun,  stand  thou  still  upon  Gibeon.* 
That  he  has  gone  on  in  his  strength,  driving  hia 
uninterrupted  career,  and  *  rejoicing  as  a  giaal 
to  run  his  course,*  for  six  thousand  years,  is  a 
more  astonishing  exhibition  of  Omnipolenc^i 
than,  that  ha  should  have  baan  onoa  •uspaiidfi4L 
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by  the  htnd  which  net  him  in  motion.  That 
the  ordinance*  of  heaven,  that  the  estaUiehed 
laws  of  nature,  should  have  been  fbr  one  day  in- 
terrupted to  serve  a  particular  occasion,  is  a  less 
real  wonder,  and  certainly  a  less  eubstantial 
blessing,  than  that  in  such  a  multitude  of  ages 
they  should  have  pursued  their  appointed  ooorse, 
lor  the  comfort  of  the  whole  system : 

For  ever  singing  as  they  shine 
The  hand  ihat  made  lu  is  divine. 

At  the  afiections  of  the  Christian  ougfht  to  be 
ilet  on  thinffs  above,  so  it  is  fbr  them  that  his 
prayers  will  be  chiefly  addressed.  God  in  pro- 
mising to  '  fiive  those  who  delight  in  him  the 
desire  of  their  lieart,*  could  never  mean  tempo- 
ral things ;  fbr  these  they  might  desire  impro- 
perly as  to  the  object,  and  inordinately  as  to  the 
degree.  ■  The  promise  relates  principally  to  spi. 
ritual  blessings.  He  not  only  gives  us  these 
mercies,  but  the  very  desire  to  obtain  them  is 
also  his  gift  Here  our  prayer  requires  no  qua- 
lifying, no  conditioning,  no  limitation.  We 
cannot  err  in  our  choice,  for  GU)d  himself  is  the 
object  of  it ;  we  cannot  exceed  in  the  dee^ree, 
unless  it  were  possible  to  love  him  too  wellj  or 
to  please  him  too  much. 

We  should  pray  for  worldly  comforts,  and  fbr 
a  blessing  on  our  earlhly  plans,  though  lawful 
in  themselves,  conditionally,  and  with  a  reser- 
vation :  because  afler  having  been  earnest  in 
our  requests  fbr  them,  it  may  happen  that  when 
we  come  to  the  petition  '  thy  will  be  done,*  we 
may  in  these  very  words  be  praying  that  our 
previous  petitions  may  not  be  granted.  In  this 
brief  request  consists  the  vital  principle,  the  es- 
sential spirit  of  prayer.  God  shows  his  munifi- 
ceiioe  in  encouraging  us  to  ask  most  earnestly 
for  the  greatest  things,  by  promising  that  the 
smaller  *  shall  be  added  unto  us.*  We  therefore 
acknowledge  his  liberality  most  when  we  re- 
quest the  hiprhest  favours.  He  manifosts  his  in- 
finite superiority  to  earthly  fathers  by  chiefly 
delighting  to  confer  those  spiritual  gifts,  whicn 
they  less  solicitously  desire  for  their  children 
than  those  worldly  advantages  on  which  God 
sets  so  little  value. 

Nothing  short  of  a  sincere  devotedness  to  GJod, 
can  enabte  us  td  maintain  an  equality  of  mind, 
under  une<}ual  circumstances.  We  murmur 
that  we  have  not  the  things  we  ask  amiss,  not 
knowing  that  they  are  withheld  by  the  same 
mercy  by  which  the  things  that  are  good  for  us 
are  granted.  Things  gw>d  in  themselves  may 
not  be  good  for  us.  A  resigned  spirit  is  the 
proper  disposition  to  prepare  us  for  receiving 
mercies,  or  fbr  having  them  denied.  Resigna- 
tion of  soul,  like  the  allegiance  of  a  good  sub- 
jeet,  is  always  in  readiness,  though  not  in  ac- 
tion  2  whereas  an  impatient  mind  is  a  spirit  of 
disaffection  always  prepared  to  revolt,  when  the 
WiH  of  the  sovereign  i*  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  subject  This  seditious  principle  is  the  io- 
faliible  characteristic  of  an  unrenewed  mind* 

A  sincere  love  of  God  will  make  us  thankfCil 
when  otir  supplications  are  granted,  aAd  patient 
and  cheerful  when  they  are  denied.  He  who 
feels  his  heart  rise  against  any  divine  dispensa- 
tion, ought  not  to  rest  till  by  serious  meditation 
Bod  earnest  prayer  it  bA  moulded  iiila  sabmia. 


sion.  A  habit  of  acquiescence  in  the  will  of 
God,  will  so  operate  on  the  faculties  of  his  mind^ 
that  even  his  judgment  will  embrace  the  Con- 
viction, that  what  he  once  so  ardently  desired, 
would  not  have  been  that  go^  thing,  which  his 
blindness  had  conspired  with  his  wishes  to  make 
him  believe  it  to  be.  He  will  recollect  the  many 
instances  in  which  if  his  importunity  had  pre- 
vailed, the  thing  which  Ignorance  requested,  and 
wisdom  denied,  would  have  insured  his  misery. 
Every  fresh  disappointment  will  teach  him  td 
distrust  himself  and  to  confide  in  €rod.  Expe' 
rienoe  will  instruct  him  that  there  may  be  s 
better  way  of  hearing  our  requests  than  that  of 
granting  them.  Happy  for  us  that  he  to  whonf 
they  are  addressed  knows  which  is  best,  and 
aots  upofi  that  knowledge; 

Still  Hft  for  good  the  sopfriicating  voioe. 

But  leave  to  Heaven  the  measure  and  the  choice  t 

Implore  his  aid,  in  his  decisions  rest, 

Becuie  whatever  he  gives,  be  gives  the  best. 

We  should  endeavour  td  render  oifr  privattf 
devotions  ef]R?otual  remedies  for  our  own  parti- 
cular sjns.  Prayer  against  sin  in  general  is  too' 
indefinite  to  readh  the  individual  ease.  We  must 
bring  it  home  to  our  6wn  heart,  else  we  may  be 
confessing  another  man^s  sins  add  overlooain^ 
our  own.  If  we  have  any  predominant  fault, 
we  should  pray  more  especially  against  that 
fault  If  we  pray  for  any  virtue  of  which  we 
particularly  stand  in  need,  we  should  dwell  on 
our  own  deficiencies  in  that  virtue,  till  our  souls' 
become  deeply  affected  with  oUr  want  of  it  Oar 
prayers  should  be  circumstantial,  not,  as  war 
before  observed,  for  the  infornmtion  of  infiniter 
wisdom,  but  for  the  stirring  up  of  our  own  dull 
affections.  And  as  the  recapitulation  of  our 
wants  tends  to  keep  up  a  sensw  of  ourdepen- 
dence,  the  enlarging  on  our  especial  mercietf 
will  tend  to  keep  alive  a  sense  of  gratitude." 
While  indiscriminate  petitions,  confessions,  and 
thanksgivings  leave  the  mind  to  wander  in  in* 
definite  devotion  and  unaffbcting  generalities/ 
without  personality  and  without  appropriation/ 
It  must  be  obvious  that  we  except  those  grand 
universal  points  in  which  all  have  an  equal  in- 
terest, and  which  must  always  form  the  essence 
of  public  prayer. 

On  the  blessing  attending  importunity  iir 
praver,  the  Gospel  is  abundantly  explicit  God 
perhaps  delays  to  give  that  we  may  persevere^ 
m  asking.  He  msiy  requi^  importunity  foroui'. 
own  sakes^  that  the  frequency  and  urgency  of 
the  petition  may  bring  our  hearte  into  that  frame 
to  which  he  will  be  fovourabloi 

As  we  ought  to  live  in  si  spirit  of  6bedience  Uf 
his  commands,  so  we  should  live  in  a  frame  of 
waiting  for  his  blessings  on  our  prayers,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  gratitude  when  we  have  obteined  it* 
This  is  that  *  preparation  of  the  heart*  which 
would  always  keep  ps  in  a  posture  for  doty.  If 
we  desert  the  duty  because  an  immediate  Mess- 
ing does  not  visibly  attend  it,  it  shows  that  we 
do  not  serve  Grod  out  of  conscience,  but  selfish- 
ness :  that  we  grudge  expending  on  him  that 
service  which  brings  us  in  no  immediate  inte- 
rest Though  he  grant  not  our  petition,  let  us 
never  be  tempted  to  withdraw  our  applicaUon. 

Our  relucteot  devotions  ma7  remind  us  nf 
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the  remark  of  a  certain  political  wit,  who  apolo- 
gized for  his  late  attendance  in  parliament, 
by  bis  being  detained  while  a  party  of  soldiers 
were  dragging  a  volunteer  to  his  duty.  How 
many  excuses  do||e  find  for  not  being  in  time  ! 
How  many  apologies  for  brevity  !  How  many 
evasions  for  neglect !  How  unwilling,  too  often, 
are  we  to  come  into  the  di?ine  presence,  how 
reluctant  to  remsin  in  it !  Those  hours  which 
are  least  valuable  for  business,  which  are  least 
seasonable  for  pleasure,  we  commonly  give  to 
religion.  Our  energies  which  were  so  exerted 
in  the  society  we  have  just  quitted,  are  sunk  as 
we  approach  the  divine  presence.  Our  hearts, 
which  were  all  alacrity  in  some  frivolous  con- 
versation, become  cold  and  inanimate,  as  if  it 
were  the  natural  property  of  devotion  to  freete 
the  affections.  Our  snimal  spirits,  which  so 
readily  performed  their  functions  before,  now 
slacken  their  vigour  and  lose  their  vivacity. 
The  sluggish  Ix^y  sympathizes  with  the  un- 
willing mmd,  and  each  promotes  the  deadness 
of  the  other ;  both  are  slow  in  listening  to  the 
call  of  duty ;  both  are  soon  weary  in  performing 
it.  As  prayer  requires  all  the  energies  of  the 
compound  being  of  man,  so  we  too  oflen  feel  as 
if  there  were  a  conspiracy  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit,  to  disincline  and  disqualify  us  for  it 

When  the  heart  is  once  sincerely  turned  to 
religion,  we  need  not,  every  time  we  pray,  ex- 
amine into  every  truth,  and  seek  for  conviction 
over  and  over  again  ;  but  assume  that  those  doc- 
trines are  true,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  al- 
teady  proved.  From  a  general  and  fixed  im- 
pression  of  these  principles,  will  result  a  taste, 
a  disposedness,  a  love,  so  intimate,  that  the  con- 
victions of  the  understanding  will  become  the 
affections  of  the  heart. 

To  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  few  funda- 
Bental  truths,  to  digest  them  thoroughly,  to 
meditate  on  them  seriously,  to  pray  over  them 
ftrvently,  to  get  them  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
will  be  more  productive  of  faith  and  holiness, 
iban  to  labour  after  variety,,  ingenuity  or  ele- 
gance.  The  indulgence  of  imagination  will 
rather  distract  than  edify.  Searching  after  in- 
genious thoughts  will  rather  divert  the  atten- 
tion  from  Grod  to  ourselves,  than  promote  fixed- 
ness of  thought,  singleness  of  intention,  and  de- 
votedness  of  spirit.  Whatever  is  subtil  and  re- 
fined, is  in  danger  of  being  unscriptoral.  If  we 
do  not  guard  the  mind  it  will  learn  to  wander  in 
quest  of  novelties.  It  will  learn  to  set  more 
value  on  original  thoughts  than  devout  affec- 
tions. It  is  the  business  of  prayer  to  cast  down 
imaginations  which  gratify  the  natural  activity 
of  Uie  mind,  while  they  teave  the  heart  nn- 
humbled. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  present 
business  of  the  present  moment;  we  should  keep 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perpetual  dependence ; 
we  should  entertain  no  long  views.  *Now  is 
the  accepted  time.* — *  To  day  we  most  hear  his 
yoice.* — *  Give  us  thi§  day  our  daily  bread.*  The 
manna  will  not  keep  till  to-morrow  :  to-morrow 
will  have  its  own  wants,  and  must  have  its  own 
petitions.  To-morrow  we  must  seek  the  bread  of 
neaven  afresh. 

We  should,  however,  avoid  coming  to  our  de. 
TotijoDs  with  nnfbrnished  minds.    We  should 


be  always,  laying  in  materials  for  pnyer,  by  m 
diligent  course  of  serious  reading,  by .  treasor* 
ing  up  in  our  minds  the  most  important  truthsr 
If  we  rush  into  the  divine  presence  with  a  va- 
cant, or  ignorant,  or  unprepared  mind,  with  m 
heart  full  of  the  world  ;  as  we  shall  feel  no  dis- 
position or  qualification  for  the  work  we  are 
about  to  engage  in,  so  we  cannot  expect  that  our 
petitions  will  bo  heard  or  granted.  There  most 
be  some  congruity  between  the  heart  and  the 
obiect,  some  afiinity  between  the  state  of  our 
mmds  and  the  business  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed, if  we  would  expect  success  in  the  work. 

We  are  often  deceived,  both  as  to  the  princi- 
ple and  the  effect  of  our  prayers.  When  from 
some  external  cause  the  heart  is  glad,  th* 
spirits  light,  the  thoughts  ready,  the  tongue  volo^ 
able,  a  kind  of  spontaneous  eloquence  is  the  re- 
sult r  with  this  we  are  pleased,  and  this  ready  flow 
we  are  willing  to  impose  on  ourselves  for  piety. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  mind  is  dejected  ; 
the  animal  spirits  low ;  the  thoughts  confused  ', 
when  apposite  words  do  not  readily  present 
themselves,  we  are  apt  to  accuse  our  hearts  of 
want  of  fervour,  to  lament  our  weakness,  and 
to  monrn  that  because  we  have  had  no  pleasure 
in  praying,  our  prayers  have,  therefore,  not  as- 
cended to  the  throne  of  mercy.  In  both  casee 
we  perhaps  judge  ourselves  unfairly.  These 
unready  accents,  these  faltering  praises,  these 
ill  expressed  petitions,  may  frnd  more  accept- 
ance than  the  florid  talk  with  which  we  were 
so  well  satisfied  :  the  latter  consisted,  it  may  be, 
of  shining  thoughts  floating  on  the  fancy,  elo- 
quent words  dwelling  only  on  the  lips :  the  for* 
mer  was  the  sighine  of  a  contrite  heart,  abased 
by  the  feeling  of  its  own  anworthiness,  and 
awed  by  the  perfections  of  a  holy  and  heart* 
searching  God.  The  heart  is  dissatisfied  with 
its  own  dull  and  tasteless  repetitions,  which, 
with  all  their  imperfections,  infinite  goodnese 
may  perhaps  hear  with  favour.*  We  may  nol 
only  be  elated  with  the  fluency,  but  even  with 
the  fervency  of  our  prayers.  Vanity  may  grovip 
out  of  the  very  act  of  renouncing  it,  and  we  may 
begin  to  feel  proud  at  having  humbled  ourselvee 
so  eloquently. 

There  is,  however,  a  strain  and  spirit  oC 
prayer  equally  distinct  from  that  facility  and 
copiousness  for  which  we  certainly  are  never 
the  better  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  from  that 
constraint  and  dryness  for  which  we  may  be 
never  the  worse.  There  is  a  simple,  6oIid» 
pious  strain  of  prayer,  in  which  the  supplicant 
is  so  filled  and  occupied  with  a  sense  of  his  owit 
dependence,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  things 
for  which  he  asks,  and  so  persuaded  of  the 
power  and  grace  of  God  through  Christ  to  give 
him  those  things,  that  while  he  is  engaged  in 
it,  he  does  not  merely  imagine,  but  feels  assured 
that  God  is  nigh  to  him  a»  a  reconciled  Father, 
so  that  every  burden  and  doubt  are  taken  off^ 

*  or  this  9ort  of  rppetitiont,  our  admiraMe  cborely 
liturgy  hsf  l)een  accused  as  a  fbult ;  but  this  delto.  if 
it  be  one,  happily  accommodates  itself  to  our  infiimities. 
Where  is  the  favoured  being  whose  attention  never 
wanders,  whose  heart  accompanies  hi*  lips  in  every 
sentence?  la  tliere  no  abeeoce  of  mind  in  the  petitioner; 
no  wandering  of  the  thouithts,  no  inconstancy  of  tho 
heart  ?  which  these  repetitions  are  wisely  calculated  to- 
correct,  to  rouse  the  dead  attention,  to  bring  back  the 
sliaysd  afltetions. 
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ftom  his  mind.  *  He  luiowi,*  at  Saint  John  ex- 
premee  it,  *  that  he  haa  the  petitions  he  desired 
of  God,*  and  feeb  the  trath  of  that  promise, 
'while  they  are  jet  8peakin{|f  I  will  bear.* 
Thia  ifl  the  perfection  of  prayer. 


CHAP.  VI. 

CuUhoation  of  a  Devotional  Spirit. 

To  maintain  a  devotional  spirit,  two  thinjrs  are 
especially  necessary — habitaally  to  cultivate  the 
disposition,  and  habitually  to  avoid  whatever  is 
unfavourable  to  it  Frequent  retirement  and 
recollection  are  indispensable,  together  with 
such  a  general  course  of  reading,  as  if  it  do  not 
actually  promote  the  spirit  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain,  shall  never  be  hostile  to  it. 
We  should  avoid  as  much  as  in  as  lies  all  such 
society,  all  such  amusements,  as  excite  tempers 
which  it  is  the  daily  business  of  a  Christian  to 
subdue,  and  all  those  feelings  which  it  is  his 
constant  duty  to  suppress. 

And  here  may  we  venture  to  observe,  that 
if  some  things  which  are  apparently  innocent, 
and  do  not  assume  an  alarming  aspect,  or  bear 
tL  dangerous  character ;  things  which  the  gene, 
rality  of  decorous  people  affirm,  (how  truly  we 
know  not)  to  be  safe  for  them ;  yet  if  we  find 
that  these  things  stir  up  in  us  improper  propen- 
sities ;  if  they  awaken  thoughts  which  ought 
not  to  be  excited ;  if  they  abate  oar  love  for  re- 
ligious exercises,  or  inn'inge  on  our  time  for 
performing  them ;  if  they  make  spiritaal  con- 
cerns appear  insipid ;  if  they  wind  our  heart  a 
little  more  about  the  world  :  in  short,  if  we  have 
formerly  found  them  injurious  to  our  own  souls, 
then  let  no  example  or  persuasion,  no  belief  of 
their  alleged  innocence,  no  plea  of  their  perfect 
safety,  tempt  us  to  indulge  in  them.  It  mat- 
ters little  to  our  security  what  they  are  to  others. 
Our  business  is  with  ourselves.  Our  respon- 
sibility is  on  oar  own  heads. — Others  cannot 
know  the  side  on  which  we  are  assailable. 
Let  our  own  unbiassed  judgment  determine  our 
wpinion ;  let  our  own  experience  decide  for  oar 
own  conduct. 

In  speaking  of  books,  we  cannot  forbear  notic- 
ing that  very  prevalent  sort  of  reading,  which 
is  little  less  productive  of  evil,  little  less  preju- 
dicial to  moral  and  mental  improvement,  than 
that  which  carries  a  more  formidable  appear- 
ance.  We  cannot  confine  our  censure  to  those 
more  corrupt  writings  which  deprave  the  heart, 
debaoch  the  imagination,  and  poison  the  prin- 
ciples. Of  these  the  turpitude  is  so  obvious, 
that  no  caution  on  this  head,  it  is  presumed,  can 
be  necessary.  Bat  if  justice  forbids  us  to  con- 
found the  insipid  with  the  mischievous,  the  idle 
with  the  vicious,  and  the  frivolous  with  the  pro- 
fligate, stiil  we  can  only  admit  of  shades,  deep 
shades  we  allow,  of  difference.  These  works, 
if  comparatively  harmless,  yet  debase  the  taste, 
slacken  the  intellectaal  nerve,  let  down  the  un- 
derstanding, set  the  fancy  loose,  and  send  it 
gadding  among  low  and  mean  objects.  They 
not  only  ran  away  with  the  time  which  should 


be  given  to  better  things,  bat  gradually  destfoy 
all  taste  for  better  things.  They  sink  the  mind 
to  their  own  standard,  and  give  it  a  sluggish 
reluctance,  we  had  almost  said,  a  moral  incapa- 
city for  every  thing  above  their  level.  The 
mind,  by  long  habit  of  stooping,  loses  its  erect- 
ness,  and  yields  to  its  degradation.  It  becomes 
so  low  and  narrow  by  the  littleness  of  the  things 
which  engage  it,  that  it  requires  a  painful  effort 
to  lift  itself  high  enough,  or  to  open  itself  wide 
enough  to  embrace  great  and  noble  objects. 
The  appetite  is  vitiated.  Excess,  instead  of 
producing  a  surfeit,  by  weakening  tlie  digestion, 
only  induces  a  loathing  for  stronger  nourish- 
ment The  faculties  which  might  have  been 
expanding  in  works  of  science,  or  soaring  in 
the  contemplation  of  genius,  become  satisfied 
with  the  impertinences  of  the  most  ordinary 
fiction,  lose  their  relish  for  the  severity  of  truth, 
the  elegance  of  taste,  and  the  soberness  of  reli- 
gion.  XiuUed  in  the  torpor  of  repose,  the  intel- 
lect doses,  and  enjoys  in  its  waking  dream. 

All  the  wild  trash  of  sleep,  without  the  rast 

In  avoiding  books  which  excite  the  passions, 
it  would  seem  strange  to  include  even  some  de- 
votional works.  Yet  such  as  merely  kindle 
warm  feelings,  are  not  always  the  safest  Let 
us  rather  prefer  those,  which,  while  they  tend 
to  raise  a  devotional  spirit,  awaken  the  affections 
without  disordering  them ;  which  while  tliey 
elevate  the  desires,  purify  them,  which  show  us 
our  own  nature,  and  lay  open  its  corruptions. 
Such  as  show  oa  the  malignity  of  sin,  the  de- 
ceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  the  reebteness  of  our 
best  resolutions ;  such  as  teach  us  to  pull  off 
the  mask  from  the  fairest  appearances,  and  dis- 
cover  every  hiding  place,  where  some  lurking 
evil  would  conceal  itself;  snch  as  show  us  not 
what  we  appear  to  others,  but  what  we  really 
are ;  such  as  co-operating  with  our  interior  feel- 
ing,  and  showing  us  our  natural  state,  point  out 
our  absolute  need  of  a  Redeemer,  lead  us  to  seek 
to  him  for  pardom  from  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  other  refuse,  no  other  salvation.  Let  us 
be  conversant  with  such  writings  as  teach  us 
that  while  we  long  to  obtain  the  remission  of 
our  transgressions,  we  must  not  desire  the  re- 
mission  of  our  duties.  Let  us  seek  for  such  a 
Saviour  as  will  not  only  deliver  us  from  the 
punishment  of  sin,  but  from  its  dominion  also. 

And  let  us  ever  bear  in  mind  that  the  end  of 
prayer  is  not  answered  when  the  prayer  is 
finished.  We  should  regard  prayer  as  a  means 
to  a  farther  end.  The  act  of  prayer  is  not  sufl 
ficient,  we  must  cultivate  a  opirit  of  prayer. 
And  though  when  the  actual  devotion  is  over, 
we  cannot,  amid  the  distractions  of  company 
and  business,  always  be  thinking  of  heavenly 
things ;  yet  the  desire,  the  frame,  the  propen- 
sity, the  willingness  to  return,  to  them  we  must, 
however  difficult,  endeavour  to  maintain. 

The  proper  temper  for  prayer  should  precede 
the  act  The  disposition  should  be  wrought  in 
the  mind  before  the  exercise  is  begun.  To  bring 
a  proud  temper  to  an  humble  prayer,  a  luxurious 
habit  to  a  self-denying  prayer,  or  a  worldly  dis- 
position to  a  spiritually-minded  prayer,  is  a  po- 
sitive anomaly.  A  habit  is  more  powerful  than 
an  act,  and  a  preyiously  indulged  temper  during 
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tlie  dty  wiU  not,  it  ii  to  be  feared,  be  fully  ooan- 
teracted  by  the  exercise  of  a  few  minutes  devo- 
tion at  night. 

Prayer  is  desigrned  for  a  perpetual  renovation 
pf  the  motives  to  virtue ;  if  therefore  the  cause 
is  not  followed  by  its  consequence,  a  consequence 
inevitable  but  for  the  impedimenta  we  bring  to 
it,  we  rob  our  nature  of  its  highest  privilege,  and 
run  the  danger  of  incurring  a  penilty  where  we 
are  looking  for  a  blessing. 

That  the  habitual  tendency  of  the  life  should 
be  the  preparation  for  the  stated  prayer,  is  na- 
turally suggested  to  us  by  our  blessed  Redeemer 
In  his  sermon  on  the  Mount.  He  announced 
the  precepts  of  holiness,  and  their  corresponding 
beatitudes ;  he  gave  the  spiritual  exposition  of 
the  law,  the  direction  for  alms.giving,  the  ex- 
hortation to  love  our  enemies,  nay  tlie  easenoe 
and  spirit  of  the  whole  Decalogue,  previous  to 
his  delivering  his  own  divine  prayer  a*  a  pattern 
for  ours.  Let  us  learn  from  this  that  the  prepa- 
ration of  prayer  is  therefore  to  live  in  all  those 
pursuits  which  we  may  safely  beg  of  Grod  to 
plesB,  and  in  a  conflict  with  all  those  temptations 
\n\D  which  we  pray  not  to  be  led. 

If  God  be  the  centre  to  which  our  hearts  are 
tending,  every  line  in  our  lives  must  meet  in 
him.  With  this  point  in  view  there  will  be  a 
harmony  between  our  prayers  and  our  practice, 
fi  consistency  between  devotion  and  conduct, 
which  will  make  every  part  turn  to  tliis  one  end, 
bear  upon  this  one  pomt.  For  the  beauty  of 
the  Christian  schemo  consists  not  in  parts  (how- 
ever good  in  themselves)  which  tend  to  separate 
views,  and  lead  to  different  ends  ;  but  it  arises 
from  its  being  one  entire,  uniform,  connected 
plan,  *  compacted  of  that  which  every  joint,  sup- 
plieth,'  and  of  which  all  the  parts  terminate  in 
this  one  grand  ultimate  point. 

The  design  of  prayer  therefore  as  we  before 
observed,  is  not  merely  to  make  us  devout  while 
we  are  engaged  in  it,  but  that  its  odour  may  be 
diffused  through  all  the  intermediate  spapes  of 
the  day,  enter  into  all  its  occupations,  duties  and 
tempers.  Nor  must  its  results  be  partial,  or  li- 
mited to  easy  and  pleasant  duties,  but  extend  to 
■Dch  as  are  less  alluring.  When  we  pray,  for 
instance,  for  our  enemies,  the  prayer  must  be 
rendered  practical,  must  be  made  a  means  of 
•oflening  our  spirit,  and  cooling  our  resentment 
toward  them.  If  we  deserve  their  enmity,  the 
true  spirit  of  prayer  will  put  us  upon  endeavour- 
mg  to  cure  the  fault  which  has  excited  it  If 
we  do  not  deserve  it,  it  will  put  us  on  striving 
for  a  placable  temper,  and  we  shall  endeavour 
not  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  occasion  pf  culti- 
vating it.  There  is  no  such  softener  of  animo- 
sity, no  such  soothpr  of  resentment,  no  such  al- 
layer  of  hatred,  as  sincere,  cordial  prayer. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  precept  tp  pray  without 
ceasing  can  never  mean  to  enjoin  a  continual 
course  of  actual  prayer.  But  while  it  more  di- 
rectly enjoins  us  to  embrace  all  proper  occasions 
of  performing  this  sacred  duty,  or  rather  of 
claiming  this  valuable  privilege,  so  it  plainly 
implies  that  we  should  try  to  keep  up  constantly 
that  sense  of  the  divine  presence  which  shall 
maintain  the  disposition.  In  order  to  this,  we 
should  inure  our  minds  to  reflection ;  we  should 
•Dcoorage  serioos  thoughts.    A  good  thought 


barely  pasfing  through  the  mind  will  inak«  iili^ 
tie  impression  on  it.  We  must  arrest  it«  cuk- 
Btrain  it  to  remain  with  us,  expand,  amplify,  and 
as  it  were,  t»ke  it  to  pieces.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly unfolded^  and  carefully  examined,  or  it 
will  leave  no  precise  idea  :  it  must  be  fixed  and 
incorporated,  or  it  will  produce  no  practical  efl 
fecL  We  must  not  dismiss  it  tiU  it  has  left 
some  trace  on  the  mind,  till  it  has  made  some 
impression  on  the  heart 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  the  reins  to  a 
loose  ungoverned  fancy,  at  other  times ;  if  W9 
abandon  our  minds  to  frivolous  thoiights;  if  we 
fill  them  with  corrupt  images ;  if  we  cherish 
sensual  ideas  during  the  rest  of^  the  day,  can 
they  expect  that  none  of  these  images  will  ion 
trude,  that  none  of  these  impressions  will  be  re^ 
vived,  but  that  *  the  temple  into  which  foul 
things*  have  been  invited,  will  be  cleansed  at  a 
given  moment ;  that  worldly  thoughts  will  re 
cede  and  give  place  at  once  to  pure  and  holy 
thoughts  ?  Will  that  Spirit  grieved  by  impurity, 
or  resisted  by  levity,  return  with  his  warm 
beams  and  oheering  influences,  to  the  contami- 
nated mansion  from  which  he  has  been  driven 
out  7  Is  it  wonderful  if  finding  no  entrance  ini 
to  a  heart  filled  with  vanity  he  should  withdraw 
himself  7  We  cannot,  in  retiring  into  our  clo- 
sets, change  our  natures  as  we  do  our  clothes. 
The  disposition  we  carry  thither  will  be  likely 
to  remain  with  us.  We  have  no  right  to  expect 
that  a  new  temper  will  meet  us  at  the  door. 
We  can  only  hope  that  the  spirit  we  bring  thither 
will  be  cherished  and  improved.  It  is  not  easy, 
rather  it  is  not  possible,  to  graft  genuine  devo- 
tion on  a  life  of  an  opposite  tendency ;  nor  can 
we  delight  ourselves  regularly  for  a  few  stated 
moments,  in  that  Grod  whom  we  have  not  been 
serving  during  the  day.  We  may  indeed  to 
quiet  our  conscience,  take  up  the  employment 
of  prayer,  but  cannot  take  up  the  state  of  mind 
which  will  make  the  employment  beneficial  to 
ourselves,  or  the  prayer  acceptable  to  God,  if 
all  the  previous  day  we  have  been  careless  of 
ourselves,  and  unmindful  of  our  Maker.  They 
will  not  pray  difiereotly  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  who  do  not  live  differently. 

What  a  contradiction  is  it  to  lament  the  weak- 
ness, the  misery,  and  the  corruption  of  ou^  na- 
ture, in  our  devotions,  and  then  to  rush  into  a 
life,  though  not  perhaps  of  vice,  yet  of  indul- 
gence, calculated  to  increase  that  weakness,  tq 
inflame  those  corruptions,  and  to  lead  to  that 
misery!  There  is  either  no  meaning  to  our 
prayers,  or  no  sense  in  our  conduct  In  the  one 
wp  mock  God,  in  the  other  we  deceive  ourselves. 

Will  not  he  who  keeps  up  an  habitual  inter<« 
course  with  his  Maker,  who  is  vigilant  in 
thought,  self-denying  in  action,  who  strives  to 
keep  his  heart  from  wrong  desires,  his  mind 
from  vain  imaginations,  and  his  lips  from  idle 
words,  bring  a  more  prepared  spirit,  a  mure 
collected  mmd,  be  more  engaged,  more  pene- 
trated, more  present  to  the  occasion  7  Will  he 
not  feel  more  delight  in  this  devout  exercise, 
reap  more  benefit  from  it,  than  he  who  lives  at 
random,  prays  from  custom,  and  who,  though 
he  dares  not  intermit  the  form,  is  a  stranger  tok 
its  spirit  7  *  O  God  my  heart  is  ready,*  cannot  be 
lawfully  uttered  b^him  who  ^  xio  more  prepi^e^* 
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Wa  ipetk  not  here  tn  the  lelf-tiifficieiit  ibrm- 
ilist,  or  the  eareleM  profligate.  Among  thoee 
whom  we  now  take  the  liberty  to  addreesi  are 
to  be  found,  eepeciaUy  in  the  higher  class  of  fe- 
males, the  amiable  and  the  interesting,  and  in 
many  respects  the  virtuooa  and  correct;  charac- 
ters so  engaging,  so  evidently  made  ibr  better 
things,  so  capable  of  reaching  high  degrees  of 
ezceUence,  so  formed  to  give  the  tone  to  Chris- 
tian practice,  as  well  as  to  fashion ;  so  calculated 
to  ^ive  a  beautiful  impression  on  that  religion 
which  they  profess  v^ithout  sufficiently  adoring; 
which  they  believe  without  fairly  exemplifying; 
that  wo  cannot  forbear  taking  a  tender  interest 
in  their  welfare ;  we  cannot  forbear  breathing  a 
iervent  prayer  that  they  may  ^et  reach  the 
elevation  for  which  they  were  mtended;  that 
they  may  hold  out  a  uniform  and  consistent  pat- 
tern, of  *  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  honest, 
jQst,  lovely,  and  of  |rood  report!*  This  the  Apos- 
tie  goes,  on  to  intimate  can  only  be  done  by 
THiNKiMO  ON  THESB  THiifas.  Things  can  only 
influence  our  practice  as  they  engage  our  atten- 
tion. Would  not  then  a  confirmed  habit  of  se- 
rious  thought  tend  to  correct  that  inoonsidera- 
tion,  which  we  are  willing  to  hope,  more  than 
want  of  principle,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
oonsistenoy  we  are  lamenting. 

If,  as  is  generally  allowed,  the  great  difficulty 
of  our  spiritual  life  is  to  make  Sie  future  pre- 
dominate  over  the  present,  do  we  not  by  the 
conduct  we  are  regretting,  aggravate  what  it  is 
in  our  power  to  diminish  ?  Miscalculation  of 
the  relative  value  of  things  is  one  of  the  greatest 
errors  of  our  moral  life.  We  estimate  them  in 
an  inverse  proportion  to  their  value,  as  well  as 
to  their  duration  :  we  lavish  earnest  and  dura- 
ble thoughts  on  things  so  trifling,  that  they  de- 
serve  little  regard,  so  brief,  that  they  *  perish 
with  the  usini^,*  while  we  bestow  only  slight 
attention  on  thmgs  of  infinite  worth,  only  tran- 
sient  thoughts  on  things  of  eternal  duration. 

Thoee  who  are  so  far  conscientious  as  not  to 
intermit  a  regular  course  of  devotion,  and  who 
^et  allow  themselves  at  the  same  time  to  go  on 
in  a  course  of  amusements,  which  excite  a  di- 
rectly  opposite  spirit,  are  inconceivably  aug- 
menting their  own  difficulties. — ^They  are  eager- 
It  heapmg  up  fuel  in  the  day,  on  the  fire  which 
they  intend  to  extinguish  in  the  evening ;  they 
are  voluntarily  adding  to  the  temptations, 
against  which  they  mean  to  request  grace  to 
struggle.  To  acknowledge  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  find  it  hard  to  serve  Grod  as  we  ought, 
and  jret  to  be  systematically  indulging  habits, 
which  must  naturally  increase  the  difficulty, 
makes  our  characters  almost  ridiculous,  while 
it  renders  our  duty  almost  impracticable. 

While  we  make  our  way  more  difficult  by 
those  very  indulgences  with  which  we  think  to 
cheer  and  refresh  it,  the  determined  Christian 
becomes  his  own  pioneer :  he  makes  his  path 
easy  by  voluntarily  clearing  it  of  the  obstacles 
which  impede  his  progress. 

These  habitual  indulgences  seem  a  ocmtradic- 
tion  to  that  obvious  law,  that  one  virtue  always 
involves  another ;  for  we  cannot  labour  after  any 
grace,  that  of  prater  for  instance,  without  re- 
•isting  whatever  u  opposite  to  it  If  then  we 
lament,  that  it  ia  go  hard  to  serve  God,  let  as 


not  by  cmr  oondnct  furnish  argnmenta  against 
ourselves ;  for,  as  if  the  difficulty  were  not  great 
enough  in  itself^  we  are  continually  heaping  up 
mountains  in  our  way,  by  indulging  in  such 
pursuits  and  passions,  as  make  a  small  labour 
an  insurmountable  one. 

But  we  may  oflen  judge  better  of  our  state  by 
the  result,  than  by  the  act  of  prayer.  Oar  very 
defects,  our  coldness,  deadness,  wanderings,  may 
leave  more  contrition  on  the  soul  than  we  hap^ 
piest  turn  of  thought.  The  feeling  of  our  wants, 
the  confession  of  our  sins,  the  acknowledgment 
of  our  dependence,  the  renunciation  of  ourselves, 
the  supplication  for  mercy,  the  application  to 
*  the  fountain  opened  for  sin,*  the  cordial  entrea- 
ty for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  the  relinquishment  of 
our  own  will,  resolutions  of  better  obedience, 
petitions  that  these  resolutions  may  be  directed 
and  sanctified ;  these  are  the  subjects  in  which 
the  suppliant  should  be  engaged,  by  which  his 
thoughts  should  be  absorbed.  Can  they  be  so 
absorbed,  if  many  of  the  intervening  hours  are 
passed  in  pursuits  of  a  totally  different  com- 
plexion ;  pursuits  which  raise  the  passions  which 
we  are  seeking  to  allay?  Will  the  cherished  va- 
nities goat  our  bidding?  Will  the  required  die. 
positions  come  at  our  calling  7  Do  we  find  our 
tempers  so  obedient,  our  passions  so  obsequious 
in  the  other  concerns  of  life  ?  If  not,  what  rea- 
son have  we  to  expect  their  obsequiousness  in 
this  grand  concern.  We  should  therefore  en- 
deavour to  believe  as  we  pray,  to  think  as  we 
pray,  to  feel  as  we  pray,  and  to  act  as  we  pray. 
Prayer  must  not  be  a  solitary,  independent  ex- 
ercise ;  but  an  exercise  interwoven  with  many, 
and  inseparably  connected  with  that  golden 
chain  of  Christian  duties,  of  which,  when  so 
connected,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  important 
links. 

Business  however  must  have  its  period  as 
well  as  devotion.  We  were  sent  into  this  world 
to  act  as  well  as  to  pray ;  active  duties  mast  be 
performed  as  well  as  devout  exercises.  Even 
relaxation  roust  have  its  interval,  only  let  us  be 
careful  that  the  indulgence  of  the  one  do  not  de- 
stroy the  effect  of  the  other ;  that  our  pleasures 
do  not  encroach  on  the  time  or  deaden  the  spi. 
rit  of  our  devotions :  let  us  be  careful  that  our 
cares,  occupations,  and  amusements  may  be 
always  such  that  we  may  not  be  afraid  to  im. 
plore  the  divine  blessing  on  them  ;  this  is  the 
criterion  of  their  safety  and  of  oor  duty.  Let 
us  endeavour  that  in  each,  in  all,  one  continu- 
ally growing  sentiment  and  feeling,  of  loving, 
serving,  and  pleasing  God,  maintain  its  predo- 
minant station  in  the  heart. 

An  additional  reason  why  we  should  live  in 
the  perpetual  use  of  prayer,  seems  to  be,  that 
our  blessed  Redeemer  afler  having  given  both 
the  example  and  the  command,  while  on  earth, 
condescends  still  to  be  our  unceasing  interces- 
sor in  heaven.  Can  we  ever  cease  petitioning 
for  ourselves,  when  we  believe  that  he  never 
ceases  interceding  for  us  ? 

If  we  are  so  unhappy  as  now  to  find  little 
pleasnre  in  this  holy  exercise,  that  however  is 
so  far  from  being  a  reason  for  discontinuing  it, 
that  it  affords  the  strongest  argument  for  per- 
severance. That  which  was  at  first  a  form,  will 
become  a  pleasure ;  that  which  waa  a  burden 
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will  beooine  a  pririlege ;  that  whieh  we  iropoaa 
upon  ourselves  as  a  medicine,  will  become  ne- 
cessary as  an  aliment,  and  desirable  as  a  grati. 
fication.  That  which  is  now  short  and  super- 
ficial,  will  become  copious  and  solid.  The  cha- 
riot wheel  is  warmed  by  its  own  motion.  Use 
will  make  that  easy  which  was  at  6rst  painful. 
That  which  is  once  become  easy  will  soon  be 
rendered  pleasant ;  instead  of  repining  at  the 
performance,  we  shall  be  unhappy  at  the  omis- 
•ion.  When  a  man  rejcoveringf  from  sickness  at- 
tempts to  walk,  he  does  not  discontinue  the  ex- 
ercise because  he  feels  himself  weak,  nor  even 
beoaase  the  efilbrt  is  painful.  He  rather  redou- 
bles  his  exertion.  It  is  from  his  persererance 
that  he  looks  for  strencth.  An  additional  turn 
every  day  diminishes  his  repugnance,  augments 
his  vigour,  improves  his  spirits.  That  effort 
which  was  submitted  to  because  it  was  salutary, 
is  continued  because  the  feeling  of  rea(yvated 
ftrength  renders  it  delightfuU 


CHAP.  VII. 
The  Love  of  God, 

Our  lore  to  Grod  arises  out  of  want  6od*s 
|ove  to  us  out  of  fulness.  Our  indigence  draws 
ps  to  that  power  which  can  relieve,  snd  to  that 
goodness  which  can  bless  us^-^Hls  overflowing 
Jove  delights  to  make  us  partakers  of  the  boun- 
ties  he  graciously  imparts,  not  only  in  the  gifls 
pf  his  Providence,  but  in  the  richer  communica- 
tions of  his  grace.  We  can  only  be  said  to  love 
Gfod  when  we  endeavour  to  glorify  him,  when 
we  desire  a  participation  of  his  nature,  when  we 
study  to  imitate  his  perfections. 

We  are  sometimes  inclined  to  suspect  the  love 
pf  God  to  ns.  We  are  too  little  suspicious  of  our 
want  of  love  to  him.  Yet  if  we  examine  the 
pase  by  evidence,  as  we  should  examine  any 
common  question,  what  real  instances  can  we 
produce  of  our  love  to  him  7*  What  imaginable 
instance  can  we  not  produce  of  his  love  to  us  7 
If  neglect,  fbrgetfulness,  ingratitude,  disobedi- 
ence, coldness  in  our  aflfections,  deadness  in  our 
duty,  be  evidences  of  our  love  to  him,  such  evi. 
deuces,  bat  such  only,  we  can  abundantly  allege. 
If  lift  and  all  the  countless  catalogue  of  mercies 
that  make  life  pleasant,  be  proofs  of  his  love  to 
us,  these  he  has  given  us  in  hand  ;  if  life  eter- 
nal, if  blessedness  that  knows  no  measure  and 
no  end,  be  proofs  of  love,  these  he  has  given  us 
in  promise— to  the  Christian  we  hsd  almost 
said,  he  has  given  them  in  possession. 

It  most  be  an  Irksome  thing  to  serve  a  master 
whom  we  do  not  love ;  a  master  whom  we  are 
compelled  to  obey,  though  we  think  his  requisi. 
tions  hard,  and  his  commands  unreasonable ; 
under  whose  eye  we  know  that  we  continually 
live,  though  his  presence  is  not  only  undelight- 
ful  but  formidable. 

Now  every  Christian  must  obey  God  whether 
he  love  him  or  not ;  he  must  act  always  in  his 
sight,  whether  he  delight  him  or  not;  and  to  a 
heart  of  any  feeling,  to  a  spirit  of  an v  liberality, 
nothing  is  so  grating  as  constrained  obedience. 
To  love  God,  to  sevre  him  because  we  love  him, 


is  therefere  no  less  oar  hichest  happinesi,  tftaa 
our  most  bounden  duty.  Love  makes  all  labony 
light  We  serve  with  alacrity,  where  we  lovw 
with  cordiality. 

When  the  heart  is  devoted  to  an  object,  we 
require  not  to  be  perpetually  reminded  of  oar 
obligations  to  obey  him  ;  they  present  themselves 
spontaneously,  we  fulfil  them  readily,  I  had  al- 
most said,  involantarily  ;  we  think  not  so  much 
of  the  service  as  of  the  object  The  principle 
whioh  suggests  the  work  inspires  the  pleasure  ; 
to  neglect  it  would  be  an  injury  to  our  feelings. 
The  perfermanoe  is  the  gratification.  The 
omission  is  not  more  a  pain  to  the  (Sonscience, 
than  a  wound  to  the  afiections.  The  implanta. 
tion  of  this  vital  root  perpetuates  virtuous  prae- 
tice,  and  secures  internal  peace. 

Though  we  cannot  be  always  thinking  of  God, 
we  may  be  always  employed  in  his  service. 
There  must  be  intervals  of  our  communion  with 
him,  but  there  must  be  no  intermission  of  our 
attachment  to  him.  The  tender  father  who  la- 
bours fer  his  children,  does  not  always  employ 
his  thoughts  about  them ;  he  cannot  be  always 
conversing  with  them,  or  concerning  them,  jet 
he  is  always  engaged  in  promoting  their  inter- 
ests. His  affection  for  them  is  an  inwoven 
principle,  of  which  he  gives  the  most  unequivo* 
cal  evidence,  by  the  assiduousness  of  his  appU« 
cation  in  their  service. 

*Thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,*  is  the  piimary  law  of  our  religion. 
Yet  how  apt  are  we  to  complain  that  we  cannot 
love  God,  that  we  capnot  maintain  a  devout  in- 
teroourse  with  him.  But  would  Gud,  who  is  all 
justice,  have  commanded  thst  of  which  he  knew 
we  were  incapable  7  Would  he  who  is  all  mercy 
have  made  our  eternal  happiness  to  depend  on 
something  w|iich  he  knew  wss  out  of  our  power 
to  perform,  capriciously  disqualifying  us  for  the 
duty  he  had  prescribed?  Would  he  have  given 
the  exhortation,  and  withheld  the  capacity? 
This  would  be  to  charge  Omniscience  with  foUj^ 
and  infinite  goodness  with  injustice ; — no,  when 
he  made  duty  and  happiness  inseparable,  he  nei- 
ther made  our  duty  imprscticable,  nor  our  hap. 
piness  unattainable.  But  we  are  continually 
flying  to  false  refuges,  clinging  to  false  holds, 
resting  on  false  supports ;  as  they  are  uncertain 
they  disappoint  us,  as  they  are  weak  they  fail 
us ;  but  as  they  are  numerous,  when  one  fails 
another  presents  itself.  Till  they  slip  from  an- 
der  us,  we  never  suspect  how  much  we  rested 
upon  them.  Life  glides  away  in  a  perpetual 
succession  of  these  felse  dependences  and  sup- 
cessive  privations. 

There  is,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  a 
striking  analogy  between  the  natural  and  spi. 
ritual  kfe ;  the  weakness  and  helplessness  of  the 
Christian  resemble  those  of  the  infant ;  neither 
of  them  becomes  strong,  vigorous,  and  fuU 
grown  at  once,  but  through  a  long  and  often 
painful  course.  This  keeps  up  a  sense  of  de- 
pendance,  and  accustoms  us  to  lean  on  the  hand 
which  festers  as.  There  is  in  both  conditions, 
an  imperceptible  chain  of  depending  events,  by 
which  we  are  carried  on  insensibly  to  the  vigour 
of  maturity.  The  operation  whioh  is  not  always 
obvioas,  is  always  progressive.  By  attempting 
to  walk  alone  we  discover  opr  weaknees,  thati^ 
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wrience  of  that  waaknoM  humbles  us,  and  evary 
ikll  drivaa  m  baek  to  the  ■uatainingf  hand,  whose 
aaaistanoe  we  vainly  flattered  onzaelYea  we  no 
lonfer  needed. 

In  aome  halcyon  moments  we  are  willing  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  religion  has  made  an 
entire  conquest  over  our  heart ;  that  we  have 
rsnoonced  the  dominion  of  the  world,  have  oon- 
qoered  our  attachment  to  earthly  thin^.  We 
flatter  ourselves  that  nothing  can  now  again  oh. 
struct  our  entire  submission.  But  we  know  not 
what  spirit  we  are  of.  We  say  this  in  the  ealm 
of  repose  and  in  the  stillness  of  the  passions : 
when  our  path  is  smooth,  our  prospect  smiling, 
danger  distant,  temptation  absent,  when  we  have 
many  comforts  and  no  trials.  Suddenly,  lome 
loss,  some  disappointment,  some  privation  tears 
oiF  the  mask,  reveals  us  to  ourselves.  We  at 
once  discover  that  though  the  smaller  fibres  and 
lesser  roots  which  fasten  us  doi^n  to  earth  may 
have  been  loosened  by  preceding  storms,  yet  our 
substantial  hold  on  earth  is  not  shaken,  the  Up. 
root  is  not  cut,  we  are  yet  fast  rooted  to  the 
•oil,  and  still  stronger  tempests  must  be  sent  to 
make  us  let  go  our  hold. 

It  might  be  utoful  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
atsting  our  own  case  as  strongly  to  ourselves  as 
if  it  were  the  case  of  another ;  to  express  in  so 
many  words,  thoughts  which  are  not  apt  to  as- 
sume any  specific  or  palpable  form ;  thoughts 
which  we  avoid  shaping  into  language,  but 
slur  over,  generalize,  soften,  and  do  away.  How 
indignant,  (or  instance,  should  we  feel,  though 
we  ourselves  make  the  complaint,  to  be  told  by 
others,  that  we  do  not  love  our  Maker  and  Pre. 
server.  But  let  us  put  the  question  fairly  to 
ourselves.  Do  we  really  love  him  ?  Do  we  love 
him  with  a  supreme,  nay  even  with  an  equal 
afibction  T  Is  there  no  friend,  no  child,  no  re. 
putation,  no  pleasure,  no  society,  no  possession 
which  we  do  not  prefer  to  him  7  It  is  easy  to 
affirm  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  not.  But 
let  us  particularize,  individualize  the  question — 
bring  It  home  to  our  own  hearts  in  some  actual 
Instance,  in  some  tangible  shape.  Let  us  com. 
mune  with  our  own  consciences,  with  our  own 
ftelings,  with  our  own  experience  ;  let  us  ques. 
tion  pointedly  and  answer  honestly.  Let  us  not 
be  more  ashamed  to  detect  the  fault,  than  to  have 
been  guilty  of  it 

This  then  will  commonly  be  the  result.  Let 
the  friend,  child,  reputation,  possession,  pleasure 
be  endangered,  but  eapecially  let  it  be  taken 
away  by  some  stroke  of  Providence.  The  scales 
fiill  fVom  our  eyes ;  we  see,  we  feel,  we  acknow. 
ledge,  with  brokenness  of  heart,  not  only  for  our 
loss  but  for  our  sin,  that  though  we  did  love 
God,  yet  we  loved  him  not  superlatively,  and 
that  we  loved  the  bl^ssin^,  threatened  or  re. 
sumed,  still  more.  But  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
in  which  the  goodness  of  God  bringeth  us  to  re. 
pentance.  By  the  operation  of  his  grace  the  re. 
sumption  of  the  gift  brings  back  the  heart  to 
the  giver.  The  Almighty  by  his  Spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  temple  from  which  the  idol  is 
driven  out  God  is  re-instated  in  his  rights,  and 
becomes  the  supreme  and  undisputed  Lord  of 
oor  reverential  affection. 

There  are  three  requisites  to  our  proper  en. 
joyraent  of  erory  earthly  blessing  whiph  God 


bestows  on  us;— a  thankful  reflection  on  tho 
goodness  of  the  giver,  a  deep  sense  of  the  un- 
worthiness  of  the  receiver,  and  a  sober  reooUec* 
tion  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
it  The  first  would  make  us  grateful,  the  second 
humble,  the  last  moderate. 

But  how  seldom  do  we  receive  his  &vours  in 
this  spirit !  As  if  religious  gratitude  were  to  be 
confined  to  the  appointed  days  of  public  thanks- 
giving, how  rarely  in  common  society  do  we 
hear  any  recognition  of  Omnipotenoe  even  on 
those  striking  and  heart-rejoicing  occasions, 
when,  *  with  his  own  right  hand,  and  with  his 
gbrious  arm  he  has  gotten  himself  the  victory!* 
Let  us  never  detract  from  the  merit  of  our  va« 
liant  leaders,  but  rather  honour  them  the  more 
for  this  manifestation  of  divine  power  in  tbeiv 
favour ;  but  let  us  never  loee  sight  of  him  *who 
teacheth  their  hands  to  war,  and  their  fingen 
to  fight'  Let  us  never  forget  that  *  He  is  th« 
Rock,  that  his  work  is  perftct,  and  all  his  ways 
are  judgment' 

How  many  seem  to  show  not  only  their  want 
of  affiance  in  God,  bat  that  *  he  is  not  in  all 
their  thoughts,'  by  their  appearing  to  leave  hin» 
entirely  out  of  their  concerns,  by  projecting 
their  affairs  without  any  reference  to  him,  by 
setting  out  on  the  stock  of  their  own  unassisted 
wisdom,  contriving  and  acting  independently  of 
God ;  expecting  prosperity  in  the  event,  without 
seeking  his  direction  in  the  outset,  and  taking 
to  themselves  the  whole  honour  of  the  success 
without  any  recognition  of  his  hand !  do  they 
not  thus  virtually  imitate  what  Sophocles  makes 
his  blustering  Atheist*  boast :  *•  Let  other  men 
expect  to  conquer  with  the  assistance  of  thn 
gods,  I  intend  to  gain  honour  without  them.' 

The  Christian  will  rather  rejoice  to  ascribe 
the  glory  of  his  prosperity  to  the  same  hand 
to  which  our  own  manly  queen  gladly  ascribed 
her  signal  victory.  When  afUr  the  defeat  of 
the  Armada,  impiously  termed  invincible,  her 
enemies,  in  order  to  lower  the  value  of  her 
agency,  alleged  that  the  victory  was  .not  owing 
to  her,  but  to  God  who  had  raised  tlie  storm,  she 
heroically  declared  that  the  visible  interference 
of  God  in  her  favour  was  that  part  of  the  suc« 
cess  from  which  she  derived  the  truest  honour. 

Incidents  and  occasions  every  day  arise,  which 
not  only  call  on  us  to  trust  in  God,  but  which 
furnish  us  with  suitable  occasion  of  vindicating, 
if  I  may  presume  to  use  the  expression,  the 
character  and  conduct  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
government  of  human  affairs ;  yet  there  is  no 
duty  which  we  perform  with  less  alacrity, 
Strange,  that  we  should  treat  the  Lord  of  hea- 
ven  and  earth  with  less  confidence  than  we  ex- 
ercise towards  each  other  !  That  we  should  vin« 
dicate  the  honour  of  a  common  acquaintance 
with  more  seal  than  that  of  our  insulted  Maker 
and  Preserver ! 

If  we  hear  a  friend  accused  of  any  act  of  in- 
justice, though  we  cannot  bring  any  positive 
proof  why  he  should  be  scquitted  of  this  specific 
charge,  yet  we  resent  the  injury  offered  to  his 
character  ;  we  clear  him  of  the  individual  allO' 

Stion  on  the  ground  of  his  general  conduct,  in- 
king that  uom  the  numerous  instanoes  w« 
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QUI  produce  of  his  rectitode  on  other  occssiont, 
he  cannot  be  guilty  of  the  tWeged  injustice.  We 
reason  from  analog,  and  in  general  we  reason 
fairlj.  Bat  when  we  presome  to  judge  of  the 
Most  High,  instead  of  Wndicating  his  rectitude 
on  the  same  grounds,  under  a  providence  seem, 
ingly  severe ;  instead  of  reverting,  as  in  the  ease 
of  our  friend,  to  the  thousand  instances  we  have 
formerly  tasted  of  his  kindness;  instead  of  giving 
God  the  same  credit  we  give  to  his  erring  crea- 
ture, and  inferring  from  his  past  goodness,  that 
the  present  inexplicable  dispensation  must  be 
consistent,  though  we  cannot  explain  how,  with 
his  general  character,  we  mutinously  accuse 
him  of  inconsistency,  nay  of  injustice.  We  ad- 
mit virtually  the  most  monstrous  anomaly  in  the 
character  of  the  perfect  God. 

But  what  a  clue  has  revelation  furnished  to 
the  intricate  labyrinth  which  seems  to  involve 
the  conduct  which  we  impiously  question !  It 
nnrols  the  volume  of  divine  Providence,  lays 
open  the  mysterious  map  of  infinite  wisdom, 
throws  a  bright  light  on  the  darkest  dispensa- 
tions, vindicates  the  inequality  of  appearances, 
and  points  to  that  blessed  region,  where  to  all 
who  have  truly  loved  and  served  God,  every  ap- 
parent wrong  shall  be  approved  to  have  been  un- 
impeachably  right,  every  affliction  a  mercy,  and 
the  severest  trials  the  shortest  blessings. 

80  blind  has  sin  made  us,  that  the  glory  of 
God  is  concealed  from  us,  by  the  very  means 
which,  could  we  discern  aright,  would  display 
it.  That  train  of  second  causes,  which  he  has 
so  marvellously  disposed,  obstructs  our  view  of 
himself.  We  are  so  6lled  with  wonder  at  the 
immediate  effect,  that  our  short  sight  penetrates 
not  to  the  first  cause.  To  see  him  as  he  is,  is 
reserved  to  be  the  happiness  of  a  better  world. 
We  shall  then  indeed  *  admire  him  in  his  saints, 
and  in  all  them  that  believe  ;*  we  shall  see  how 
necessary  it  «eas  for  those  whose  bliss  is  now  so 
perfect,  to  have  been  poor,  and  despised,  and  op- 
pressed. We  shall  see  why  the  *  ungodly  were 
in  such  prosperity.*  Liet  us  give  God  credit 
here  for  what  we  shall  then  fully  know  ;  let  us 
adore  now,  what  we  shall  understand  hereafter. 

They  who  take  up  religion  on  a  false  ground 
will  never  adhere  to  it  If  they  adopt  it  merely 
for  the  peace  and  pleasantness  it  brings,  they 
will  desert  itas  soon  as  they  find  their  adherence 
to  it  will  bring  them  into  difficulty,  distress,  or 
discredit  It  seldom  answers  therefore  to  at- 
tempt making  proselytes  by  banging  out  false 
odours.  The  Christian  *  endures  as  seeing  him 
who  is  invisible.*  He  who  adopts  religion  for 
the  sake  of  immediate  enjoyment,  will  not  do  a 
virtuous  action  that  is  disagreeable  to  himself; 
nor  resist  a  temptation  that  is  alluring,  present 
pleasure  being  his  motive.  There  is  no  sure 
basis  for  virtue  but  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  the  bright  reversion  for  which  that 
love  is  pledged.  Without  this,  as  soon  as  the 
paths  of  piety  become  rough  and  thorny,  we 
shall  stray  into  pleasant  pastures. 

Religion,  however,  has  her  own  peculiar  ad- 
vantages.  In  the  transaction  of  all  worldly  af- 
fairs, there  are  many  and  great  difficulties. 
There  msy  be  several  ways  out  of  which  to 
choose.  Men  of  the  first  understanding  are  not 
always  oerUin  whi^li  of  these  ways  is  the  best 


f  Persons  of  the  deepest  peiMtratian  an  foB  of 
doubt  and  perplexity ;  their  minds  are  undecided 
how  to  act,  lest  while  they  pursue  one  road, 
they  may  be  neglecting  another  which  might 
better  have  oondncled  them  to  their  proposed 
end. 

In  religion  the  case  is  different,  and,  in  this 
respect  easy.  As  a  Christian  can  have  but  one 
object  in  view,  he  is  also  certain  there  is  but  one 
way  of  attaining  it  Where  there  is  but  one 
end,  it  prevents  ^1  possibility  of  choosing  wrong 
— ^where  there  is  bat  one  road,  it  takes  away  all 
perplexity  as  to  the  coarse  of  pursuit  That  we 
so  often  wander  wide  of  the  mark,  is  not  from 
any  want  of  plainness  in  the  path,  but  from  the 
perverseness  of  our  will  in  not  choosing  it, 
from  the  indolence  of  our  mind  in  not  toXlowwg 
it  up. 

In  our  attachments  to  earthly  things,  even  the 
most  innocent  there  is  always  a  danger  of  ex- 
cess ;  but  from  this  danger  we  are  here  perfectly 
exempt,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of  excess  in 
our  love  to  that  Being  who  has  demanded  tie 
wkoU  heart.  This  peremptory  requisitioa  cuts 
off  all  debate.  Had  God  required  only  a  portion, 
even  were  it  a  large  portion,  we  might  be  puzxled 
in  settling  the  quantum.  We  might  be  plotting 
how  large  a  part  we  might  venture  to  keep  back 
without  absolutely  forfeiting  oor  safety;  we 
might  be  haggling  for  deductions,  bargaining 
for  abatements,  and  be  perpetually  compromising 
with  our  Maker.  But  the  injunction  is  entire, 
the  command  is  definitive,  the  portion  is  unequi- 
vocal. Though  it  is  so  compressed  in  the  ex- 
pression,  yet  it  is  so  expansive  and  ample  in  the 
measure  :  it  is  so  distinct  a  claim,  so  imperative 
a  requisition  of  sU  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
strength;  aU  the  affections  of  the  heart  and 
soul :  that  there  is  not  the  least  opening  left  fbr 
litigation ;  no  place  for  any  thing  but  absolute 
unreserved  compliance. 

Every  thing  which  relates  to  God  is  infinite. 
We  must  therefore  while  we  keep  oor  hearts 
humble,  keep  oor  aims  high.  Oor  highest  ser- 
vices indeed  are  but  finite,  imperfect  But  ae 
GcxI  is  unlimited  in  goodness,  he  should  have 
our  unlimited  love.  The  best  we  can  offer  is 
poor,  but  let  us  not  withhold  that  best  He  de- 
serves incomparably  more  than  we  have  to  give. 
Let  us  not  give  him  less  than  all.  If  he  has  en* 
nobled  oar  corrupt  nature  with  spiritual  affisc- 
tions,  let  us  not  refuse  their  noblest  aspirations, 
to  their  noblest  object  Let  him  not  behold  us 
80  prodigally  lavishing  our  affections  on  the 
meanest  of  his  bonnties,  as  to  have  nothing  left 
fbr  himself.  As  the  standard  of  every  thing  in 
religion  is  high,  let  us  endeavour  to  act  in  it  with 
tlie  highest  intention  of  mind,  with  the  largest 
use  of^our  faculties.  Let  as  obey  him  with  the 
most  intense  love,  adore  him  with  the  most  fer* 
vent  gratitude.  Let  us  *  praise  him  according 
to  his  excellent  greatness.*  Let  us  serve  him 
with  all  the  strength  of  our  capacity,  with  all 
the  devotion  of  our  will. 

Grace  being  a  new  principle  added  to  oor  na< 
tural  powers,  as  it  determines  the  desires  to  a 
higher  object,  so  it  adds  vigour  to  their  activity. 
We  shall  best  prove  its  dominicm  over  us  by  de- 
siring to  exert  ourselves  in  the  caose  of  heaven 
with  the  veme  energy  with  which  we  oooe  ex 
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•rted  onnelvefl  in  ih»  caow  of  the  world.  The 
world  wu  too  little  to  fill  our  whole  capacity. 
Sealifer  lamented  how  much  was  lost  becaase 
00  fine  a  poet  as  Claadian,  in  his  choice  of  a  sub- 
ject, wanted  matter  worthy  of  his  talent;  but  it 
IS  the  felicity  of  the  Christian  to  have  chosen  a 
theme  to  which  all  the  powers  of  his  heart  and 
of  his  understanding  will  be  found  inadequate. 
It  is  the  g'lory  of  religion  to  supply  an  object 
worthy  of  the  entire  consecration  of  every  power, 
Acuity  and  affection  of  an  immaterial,  immortal 
being. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

TTie  Hand  of  God  to  he  acknowledged  in  the 
daily  circumetances  of  life, 

Ir  we  would  indeed  love  Grod,  let  us '  acquaint 
ourselves  with  him.*  The  word  of  inspiration 
has  assured  us  that  there  is  no  other  way  to  *  be 
at  peace.'  As  we  cannot  love  an  unknown  God, 
so  neither  can  ^e  know  him,  or  even  approach 
toward  that  knowledge,  but  on  the  terms  which 
he  himself  holds  out  to  us ;  neither  will  he  save 
us  but  in  the  method  which  he  himself  has  pre. 
scribed.  His  very  perfoctions,  the  just  objects 
of  our  adoration,  all  stand  in  the  way  of  crea- 
tures so  guilty.  His  justice  is  the  flaming 
■word  which  excludes  us  from  the  Paradise  we 
have  forfeited.  His  purity  is  so  opposed  to  our 
oorroptions,  his  omnipotence  to  our  infirmity, 
his  wisdom  to  our  folly,  that  had  we  not  to  plesd 
the  great  propitiation,  those  very  attributes  which 
■re  now  our  trust,  would  be  our  terror.  The 
most  opposite  images  of  human  conception,  the 
widest  extremes  of  human  langraage,  are  used 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  what  God  is  to  us  in 
our  natural  state,  and  what  he  is  under  the 
Christian  dispensation.  The  *  consuming  fire* 
is  transformed  into  essential  love. 

But  as  we  cannot  find  out  the  Almighty  to 
perfection,  so  we  cannot  love  him  with  that  pure 
flame,  which  animates  glorified  spirits.  But 
there  is  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  him, 
an  initial  love  of  him,  for  which  he  has  famish- 
ed us  with  means  by  his  works,  by  his  word, 
and  by  his  Spirit.  Even  in  this  weak  and  bar- 
ren soil  some  germs  will  shoot,  some  blossoms 
will  open,  of  that  celestial  plant,  which,  watered 
by  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  ripened  by  the  Sun 
of  righteousness,  will,  in  a  more  genial  clime, 
expand  into  the  fulness  of  perfection,  and  bear 
immortal  froits  in  the  Paradise  of  God. 

A  person  of  a  cold  phlegmatic  temper,  who 
laments  that  he  wants  that  fervor  in  his  love  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  which  is  apparent  in  more 
ardent  characters,  may  take  comfort,  if  be  find 
the  same  indifference  respecting  his  worldly  at- 
tachmcnts.  But  if  his  affections  are  intense  to- 
wards the  perishable  things  of  earth,  while  they 
are  dead  to  such  as  are  spiritual,  it  does  not 
prove  that  he  is  destitute  of  passions,  but  only 
that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  proper  object. 
If,  however,  he  love  God  with  that  meanure  of 
feeling  with  which  God  has  endowed  him,  he 
will  not  be  punished  or  rewarded  because  the 
■took  is  greater  or  smaller  than  that  of  some 
4ither  of  his  fellow  creatoree. 


In  thoee  intervals  when  our  moxbb  of  divine 
thinffs  is  weak  and  low,  we  must  not  give  way 
to  distrust,  but  warm  our  hearts  with  the  recol- 
lection of  our  best  moments.  Our  motives  to 
love  and  gratitude  are  not  now  diminished,  bat 
our  spiritual  frame  is  lower,  our  natural  spirits 
are  weaker.  Where  there  is  languor  there  will 
be  discouragements.  But  we  must  not  desist. 
*  Faint  yet  pursuing,*  must  be  the  Christian's 
motto. 

There  is  more  merit  (if  ever  we  dare  apply  ao 
arrogant  a  word  to  our  worthless  efforts)  in  per- 
severing under  depression  and  discomfort,  than 
in  the  happiest  flow  of  devotion,  when  the  tide 
of  health  and  spirits  runs  high.  Where  there 
is  less  gratification  there  is  more  disinterested- 
ness. We  ought  to  eonsider  it  as  a  cheering 
evidence,  that  our  love  may  be  equally  pure 
though  it  is  not  equally  fervent,  when  we  persist 
in  serving  our  heavenly  Father  with  the  same 
constancy,  though  it  may  please  him  to  with- 
draw from  us  the  same  consolations.  Perse* 
verance  may  bring  us  to  the  very  dispositions 
the  absence  of  which  we  are  lamenting — *0 
tarry  thou  the  Lord's  leisure,  be  strong  and  he 
shall  comfbi;t  thy  heart.* 

We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  we  are  reli- 
pious,  because  we  know  something  of  religion. 
We  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  pious  sentiments 
we  read,  and  we  talk  as  if  the  thoughts  of  other 
roen*8  heads  were  really  the  feelings  of  our  own 
hearts.  But  piety  has  not  its  seat  in  the  memo- 
ry, but  in  the  affections,  fer  which  however  the 
memory  is  an  excellent  purveyor,  though  a  bad 
substitute.  Instead  of  an  undue  elation  of  heart 
when  we  peruse  some  of  the  psalmist*s  beautiful 
effusions,  we  should  feel  a  deep  self-abasement 
at  the  reflection,  that  however  our  case  may 
sometimes  resemble  his,  yet  how  inapplicable  to 
our  hearts  are  the  ardent  expressions  of  his  re- 
pentance, the  overflowing  of  his  gratitude,  the 
depth  of  his  submission,  the  entireness  of  his 
self-dedication,  the  fervour  of  his  love.  But  he 
who  indeed  can  once  say  with  him,  *  Thou  art 
my  portion,*  will,  like  him,  surrender  himself 
unreservedly  to  his  service.  % 

It  is  important  that  we  never  suffer  our  faith, 
any  more  than  our  love,  to.  be  depressed  or  ele- 
vated, by  mistaking  fer  its  own  operations,  the 
ramblings  of  a  busy  imagination.  The  steady 
principle  of  faith  must  not  look  for  its  character 
to  the  vagaries  of  a  mutable  and  fantastic  fancy 
— La  foUe  ^de  la  Maieon^  as  she  has  been  well 
denominated.  Faith  which  has  once  fixed  her 
foot  on  the  immutable  Rock  of  Ages,  fastened 
her  firm  eye  on  the  Cross,  and  stretched  out  her 
triumphant  hand  to  seize  the  promised  crown, 
will  not  snfler  her  stability  to  depend  on  this 
ever-shifliog  faculty  ;  she  will  not  be  driven  to 
despair  by  the  blackest  ahades  of  its  pencil,  nor 
be  betrayed  into  a  careless  ^curity,  by  its  most 
flattering  and  vivid  colours. 

One  cause  of  the  fluctuations  of  our  faith  is, 
that  we  are  too  ready  to  judge  the  Almighty  by 
our  own  low  standard.  We  judge  him  not  by 
his  own  declarations  of  what  he  is,  and  what  hs 
will  do,  but  by  our  own  feelings  and  practices. 
We  onrselves  are  too  little  disposed  to  fergive 
those  who  have  offended  us.  We  therefers 
conclude  that  God  cannot  pardon  oqr  pfie^c^f^ 
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W«  taspeet  him  to  be  implacable,  becanae  we 
are  apt  to  be  ao,  and  we  are  onwiiiingf  to  believe 
that  he  can  pass  by  injaries,  because  we  find 
it  80  hard  to  do  it  When  we  do  fbrg'ive,  it  ie 
gradglngiy  and  auperficially ;  we  therefore  infer 
Chat  God  cannot  fbrrive  free]y  and  fully.  We 
make  a  hypocritical  distinction  between   for- 

£*Ting  and  forgetting^  injuries.  God  clears  away 
e  score  when  he  grants  the  pardon.  He  does 
not  only  say,  *  thy  sins  and  thy  iniquities  will 
I  forgive,*  bat  *  I  will  remember  them  no  more.* 

We  are  disposed  to  arge  the  smallness  of  our 
ofienoes,  as  a  plea  for  their  forgiveness ;  whereas 
God  to  exhibit  the  boundlessness  of  his  own 
mercy,  has  taught  us  to  allege  a  pica  directly 
eontrary — *Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity,  for  it  is 
#rea<.*  To  natural  reason  this  argument  of 
David  is  most  extraordinary.  But  while  he 
ftlt  that  the  greatness  of  his  own  iniquity  left 
bim  no  resource,  but  in  the  mercy  of  Grod,  he 
felt  that  Grod's  mercy  was  greater  even  than  his 
own  sin.  What  a  large,  what  a  magnificent 
idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness, that  the  believer,  instead  of  pleading  the 
•mallness  of  his  own  offences  as  a  motive  for 
pardon,  pleads  only  the  abundance  of  the  divine 
compassion ! 

We  are  told  that  it  is  the  doty  of  the  Christian 
to  *  seek  God.'  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  the 
proposition.  Yet  it  would  be  less  irksome  to 
eorrupt  nature,  in  pursuit  of  this  knowledge,  to 
CO  a  pilgrimage  to  distant  lands,  than  to  seek 
Bim  within  our  own  hearts.  Our  own  heart  is 
the  true  terra  ineognitia :  a  land  more  foreign 
and  unknown  to  us,  then  the  regions  of  the  polar 
circle.  Yet  that  heart  is  the  place,  in  which  an 
acquaintance  with  God  must  be  sought  It  is 
there  we  must  worship  him,  if  we  would  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  troth. 

But,  alas !  the  heart  is  not  the  home  of  a 
worldly  man,  it  is  scarcely  the  home  of  a  Chris- 
tian. If  business  and  pleasure  are  the  natural 
element  of  the  generality — a  dreary  vacuity, 
sloth  and  insensibility,  too  o(ien  worse  than  both, 
disincline,  disqualify  too  many  Christians  for 
the  pursuit 

I  have  observed,  and  I  think  I  have  heard 
others  observe,  that  a  common  beggar  had 
rather  screen  himself  under  the  wall  of  a  church- 
yard, if  overtaken  by  a  shower  of  rain,  though 
the  church  door  stand  invitingly  open,  than  take 
shelter  within  it,  while  divine  servioe  is  per- 
forming. It  is  a  less  annoyance  to  him  to  be 
drenched  with  the  storm,  than  to  enjoy  the  con- 
venience of  a  shelter  and  a  seat,  if  lie  must  en- 
joy them  at  the  heavy  price  of  listening  to  the 
sermon. 

While  we  condemn  the  beggar,  let  os  look 
into  our  own  hearts ;  happy  if  we  cannot  there 
detect  somewhat  of  the  same  indolence,  indis- 
posed ness,  and  distaste  to  serious  things  !  Hap- 
py, if  we  do  not  find,  that  we  prefor  not  only 
our  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but,  I  had  almost 
■aid,  our  very  pains,  and  vexations,  and  incon- 
veniences, to  communing  with  our  Maker ! 
Happy,  if  we  had  not  rather  be  absorbed  in  our 
petty  cares,  and  little  disturbances,  provided  we 
can  contrive  to  make  them  the  means  of  occupy- 
ing our  thoughts,  filling  up  our  minds,  and 
drawing  them  ftway  ^m  thiU  devoqt  inter* 


coarse,  which  demands  the  liveliest  eirereise  f^ 
our  rational  powers,  the  highest  elevation  of  oar 
spiritual  affections  !  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended, 
that  the  dread  of  being  driven  to  this  sacred  in- 
tercourse  is  one  grand  cause  of  that  activity  and 
restlessness,  which  sets  the  world  in  soch  per- 
petual motion  7 

Though  we  are  ready  to  express  a  general 
sense  of  our  confidence  in  Almighty  goodness, 
yet  what  definite  meaning  do  we  annex  to  the 
expression  7  What  practical  evidences  have  we 
to  produce,  that  we  really  do  trust  him  7  Does 
this  trust  deliver  us  from  worldly  anxiety  7  Does 
it  exonerate  os  from  the  same  perturbation  of 
spirits,  which  those  endure  who  make  no  such 
profession  7  Does  it  relieve  the  mind  from  doobt 
and  distrust  7  Does  it  tranquillize  the  troubled 
heart,  does  it  regulate  its  disorders,  and  com- 
pose its  fluctuations  7  Does  it  sooth  us  under 
irritation  7  D.)es  it  support  ander  trials  7  Does 
it  fortify  us  against  temptations  7  Does  it  lead 
us  to  repose  a  full  confidence  in  that  Being 
whom  we  profess  to  trust  7  Does  it  produce  in 
us,  *  that  work  of  righteoosness,  which  is  peace,' 
that  effect  of  righteousness,  which  is  'quietness 
and  assurance  for  ever  V  Do  we  commit  our- 
selves and  our  concerns  to  (Sod  in  word,  or  ia 
reality  7  Does  this  implicit  reliance  simplify 
our  desires  7  Does  it  induce  us  to  credit  the 
testimony  of  his  word  and  the  promises  of  his 
Gospel  7  Do  we  not  even  entertain  some  secret 
suspicions  of  his  faithfulness  and  truth  in  oar 
hearts,  when  we  persuade  others  and  try  to  per* 
suade  ourselves  that  we  unreservedly  trust  him« 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  endeavoared  to 
illustrate  our  want  of  love  to  God,  by  oar  not 
being  as  forward  to  vindicate  tho  divine  conduct 
as  to  justify  that  of  an  acquaintance.  The  same 
illustration  may  express  our  reluctance  to  tnttt 
in  God.  If  a  tried  friend  engage  to  do  us  a 
kindness,  though  he  may  not  think  it  necesssary 
to  explain  the  particular  manner  in  which  he 
intends  to  do  it,  we  repose  on  his  word.  Assur- 
ed of  the  result,  we  are  neither  very  inquisitive 
about  the  mode  nor  the  detail.  But  do  we  treat 
our  Almighty  friend  with  the  same  liberal  con* 
fidence7  Are  we  not  murmuring  because  wo 
cannot  see  all  the  process  of  his  administration, 
and  follow  his  movements  step  by  step  7  Do  we 
wait  the  development  of  his  plan,  in  full  assur- 
ance that  the  issue  will  be  ultimately  ^ood  7 
Do  we  trust  that  he  is  as  abundantly  wilkng  as 
able,  to  do  more  for  us  than  we  can  ask  or  think, 
if  by  our  suspicions  we  do  not  ofiend  him,  if  by 
our  infidelity  we  do  not  provoke  him  7  In  short, 
do  we  not  think  ourselves  utterly  undone,  when 
we  have  only  but  Providence  to  trust  to  7 

We  are  perhaps  ready  enough  to  acknowledge 
Grod  in  our  mercies,  nay,  we  confess  him  in  the 
ordinary  enjoyments  of  lifo.  In  some  of  these 
common  mercies,  as  in  a  bright  day,  a  refresh- 
ing shower,  a  delightful  scenery,  a  kind  of  sen- 
sitive pleasure,  an  hilarity  of  spirits,  a  sort  of 
animal  enjoyment,  though  of  a  refined  nature, 
mixes  itself  with  our  devotional  feelings ;  and 
though  we  confess  and  adore  the  Ixrantiful 
Giver,  we  do  it  with  a  little  mixture  of  self-com- 
placency, and  of  human  gratification,  which  he 
pardons  and  accepts. 

Bcit  we  must  look  for  him  in 
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laaliiifft  we  most  aeknowled^  him  on  oeca. 
•ioM  MM  Azhilarating,  leia  Nn§ibly  gratifying. 
It  if  not  only  in  liia  promiMa  that  God  roanifeste 
his  mercj.  His  threateninffs  are  proofs  of  the 
■ame  compasaionate  love.  He  threatens,  not  to 
punish,  but  by  the  warning,  to  snatch  from  the 
punishment 

We  may  also  trace  marks  of  his  hand,  not 
oaJy  in  the  awful  visitations  of  life,  not  only  in 
the  severer  dispensations  of  his  providence*  but 
in  vezationa  so  trivial  that  we  should  hesitate  to 
suspect  that  they  are  providential  appointments, 
did^e  not  know  that  our  daily  life  is  made  up 
of  unimportant  circumstances  rather  than  of 
great  events.  As  they  are,  however,  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  exercise  the  Christian  tem- 
pers and  affections,  we  may  trace  the  hand  of 
our  heavenly  Father  in  those  daily  little  disap- 
pointments  and  hourly  vexations,  which  occur 
even  in  the  most  prosperous  state,  and  which 
are  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  humanity. 
—We  must  trace  that  same  beneficent  hand, 
■ecretly  at  worlC  for  our  purification,  our  cor- 
notion,  our  weaning  from  life  >  in  the  imper- 
ftotions  and  disagreeableness  of  tKose  who  may 
be  about  ua ;  in  the  perverseness  of  those  with 
whom  we  transact  business,  and  in  those  inter- 
ruptioos  which  break  in  upon  our  favourite  en- 
gagements. 

We  are  perhaps  too  much  addicted  to  our  in- 
nocent  delights,  or  we  are  too  fond  of  our  leisure, 
of  our  learned,  even  of  our  religious  leisure. 
But  while  we  say  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here, 
the  divine  vision  rs  withdrawn,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  oome  down  from  the  mount  Or,  per- 
haps, we  do  not  improve  our  retirement  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  granted,  and  to  whidi 
we  had  resolved  to  devote  it,  and  our  time  is 
broken  in  upon  to  make  us  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  Or  we  feel  a  complacency  in  our  leisure^ 
a  pride  in  our  books ;  perhaps  we  feel  proud  of 
the  good  things  we  are  intending  to  say,  or  me. 
ditating  to  write,  or  preparing  to  do.  A  check 
is  necessary,  yet  it  is  given  in  a  way  almost  im- 
perceptible. The  hand  that  gives  it  is  unseen, 
IS  unsuspected,  yet  it  is  the  same  gracious  hand 
which  directs  the  more  important  events  of  life. 
An  importunate  application,  a  disqualifying, 
though  not  severe  indisposition,  a  family  avoca- 
tion, a  letter  important  to  the  writer,  but  un- 
seasonable  to  us,  breaks  in  on  our  projected 
privacy  ;  calls  us  to  a  sacrifice  of  our  inclination, 
to  a  renunciation  of  our  own  will.  These  inces- 
sant trials  of*  temper,  if  wel)  improved,  may  be 
more  salutary  to  the  mind,  than  the  finest  pas- 
sage we  had  intended  to  read,  or  the  sublimest 
sentiment  we  had  fancied  we  should  write. 

Instead  then  of  going  in  search  of  great  mor- 
tifications, as  a  certain  class  of  pious  writers 
recommend,  let  ua  cheerfully  bear  and  diligently 
improve  these  inferior  trials  which  God  pre- 
pares for  us.  Submission  to  a  cross  which  he 
inflicts,  to  a  disappointment  which  he  sends,  to  a 
eontradiction  of  our  self-love,  which  he  appoints, 
is  a  far  better  exercise  than  great  penances  of 
our  own  choosing.  Perpetual  conquests  over  im- 
patience, ill-temper,  and  self-will,  indicate  a  bet- 
ter spirit  than  any  self-imposed  mortification. 
We  may  traverse  oceans,  and  scale  mountains 
uncommanded  pUgrimagea,  without  pleasing 


God ;  we  may  please  him  without  any  other  ex' 
ertion  than  by  crossing  our  own  will. 

Perhaps  you  had  been  busying  your  imagina^ 
tion  with  some  projected  scheme,  not  only  law 
ful,  but  laudable.  The  design  was  radically 
good,  but  the  supposed  value  of  ^our  own 
agency,  might  too  much  interfere,  might  a  little 
taint  the  purity  of  your  best  intentions.  The 
motives  were  so  mixed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
separate  them.  Sudden  sickness  obstructed  the 
design.  You  naturally  lament  the  failure,  not 
perceiving  that,  however  good  the  work  might 
be  for  otlrars,  the  sickness  was  better  for  your* 
self.  An  act  of  charity  was  in  your  intention^ 
but  Gfod  saw  that  your  soul  required  the  exercise 
of  a  more  difficult  virtue ;  that  humility  and  re- 
signation, that  the  patience,  acquiescence,  and 
oontrition  of  a  sick  bod,  were  more  necessary 
for  you.  He  accepts  the  meditated  work  as  far 
as  it  was  designed  for  his  glory,  but  he  call* 
his  servant  to  other  duties,  which  were  more 
salutary  for  him,  and  of  which  the  master  waa 
the  better  judge.  He  sets  aside  his  work,  and 
orders  him  to  wait,  the  more  difficult  part  of 
his  task.  As  far 'as  your  motive  was  pure,  yon 
will  receive  the 'reward  of  your  unperformed 
charity,  though  not  the  gratification  of  the  per- 
formance. If  it  was  not  pure,  you  are  rescued 
from  the  danger  attending  a  right  action  per« 
formed  on  a  worldly  principle.  You  may  be 
the  better  Christian  though  one-  good  deed  is 
subtracted  from  your  catalogue. 

By  a  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  you  had 
perhaps  attracted  the  public  esteem. — ^An  ani« 
mal  activity  had  partly  stimulated  your  exer< 
tions.  The  love  of  reputation  begins  to  mix 
itself  with  your  better  motives.  You  do  not,  it 
is  presumed,  act  entirely  or  chiefly  for  human 
applause ;  but  you  are  too  sensible  to  it  It  is  a 
delicious  poison  which  begins  to  infuse  itself 
into  your  purest  cup.  You  acknowledge  indeed 
the  sublimity  of  higher  motives*  but  do  yoa 
never  feel  that,  separated  from  this  accompanl' 
ment  of  self,  they  would  be  too  abstracted,  toa 
speculative,  and  might  become  too  little  produc« 
tive  both  of  activity  and  of  sensible  rratifica^ 
tion  7  You  begin  to  feel  the  human  incentive 
necessary,  and  your  spirits  would  flag  if  it  were 
withdrawn. 

This  sensibility  to  praise  would  gradually 
tarnish  the  purity  of  your  best  actions.  He 
who  sees  your  heart,  as  well  as  your  works, 
mercifully  snatches  you  from  the  perils  of  proe^ 
perity.  Malice  is  awakened.  Your  most  meri' 
torious  actions  are  ascribed  to  the  most  corrupt 
motives.  You  are  attacked  just  where  your 
character  is  least  vulnerable.  The  enemies- 
whom  your  success  raised  up,  are  raised  up  by 
God,  less  to  punish  than  to  save  you.  We  are 
far  from  meaning  that  he  can  ever  be  the  author 
of  evil;  he  doea  not  excite  or  approve  the  ca-^ 
lumny,  but  he  uses  your  calumniators  as  instru- 
ments of  your  purification.  Your  fame  was  too 
dear  to  you.  It  is  a  costly  sacrifice,  but  God 
requires  it  It  must  be  offered  up.  You  would 
gladly  compound  for  any,  for  every  other  offer- 
ing, but  this  is  the  ofiering  he  chooses:  and 
while  he  graciously  continues  to  employ  yoir 
for  his  glory,  he  thus  teaches  you  to  renounce 
your  own.    He  sends  this  trial  as  a  teat^by 
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whioh  yon  are  to  try  yoarseli;  He  thus  iiiatracti 
you  not  to  abandon  your  Christian  exertions,  but 
to  elevate  the  principle  which  inspired  them,  to 
defecate  it  from  all  impure  admixtures. 

By  thus  etrippinip  the  most  enga^inj^  employ- 
ments f^  this  dangerous  deligrht,  by  infusing 
some  drops  of  salutary  bitterness  into  our  sweet- 
est  draught,  by  some  of  these  ill-Lasted  but  whole- 
some mercies,  he  lifraciously  compels  us  to  re- 
turn to  himself.  By  taking  away  the  stays  by 
which  we  are  perpetually  propping  up  our  frail 
delights,  they  fall  to  the  ground.  We  are  as  it 
were  driven  back  to  Him,  who  condescends  to 
receive  us,  afler  we  have  tried  every  thmg  else, 
and  afler  every  thing  else  has  failed  us,  and 
though  he  knows  we  should  not  have  returned 
to  Him  if  every  thing  else  had  not  failed  us.  He 
makes  us  feel  our  weakness,  that  we  may  have 
recourse  to  his  strength  ;  he  makes  us  sensible 
of  our  hitherto  unperceived  sins,  that  we  may 
take  refuge  in  his  everlasting  compassion 


CHAP.  IX. 

Christianity  UniverBal  in  its  Requisitions. 

l*t  is  not  unusual  to  see  people  get  rid  of  some 
of  the  most  awful  injunctions,  and  emancipate 
themselves  from  some  of  the  moet  solemn  re- 
qnisitions  of  Scripture,  by  affecting  to  believe 
that  they  do  not  apply  to  them.  They  consider 
them  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  first  age 
of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the  individuals  to  whom 
they  were  immediately  addressed  ;  consequently 
the  necessity  to  observe  them  does  not  extend  to 
persons  under  an  established  Christianity,  to 
hereditary  Christians. 

These  exceptions  are  particularly  applied  to 
some  of  the  leading  doctrines,  so  forcibly  and 
repeatedly  pressed  in  the  Epistles.  The  reason- 
ers  endeavour  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  was 
only  the  Ephesians,  *  who  are  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins' — that  it  was  only  the  Galatians  who 
are  enjoined  *  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh* — 
that  it  was  only  the  Philippians  who  were  '  ene- 
mies to  the  cross  of  Christ.*  They  shelter  them- 
selves under  the  comfortable  assurances  of  a 
geographical  security.  As  they  know  that  they 
are  neither  Ephesians,  Galalians,  nor  Philippi- 
ans, thoy  have  of  course  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  reproofs, expostulations,  or  threatenings 
which  were  originally  directed  to  the  converts 
among  those  people.  They  console  thenrselves 
with  the  belief  that  it  was  only  these  pagsns 
who  *  walked  according  to  the  course  of  this 
world' — who  were  'strangers  from  the  covenants 
of  promise' — and  who  were  *  without  God  in  the 
world.' 

But  these  self-satisfied  critics  would  do  well 
to  learn  that  not  only  *  circumcision  or  uncir- 
cumcision,' — but  baptism  or  no  baptism  *  avail- 
eth  nothing,'  (I  mean  as  a  mere  form)  *  but  a 
new  creature.*  An  irreligious  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity  is  as  much  *  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  as 
a  heathen  ;  he  is  no  more  *  a  fellow  citizen  of 
the  saints,'  and  of  the  household  of  God  than  a 
Colosian  or  Galatian  was,  before  the  Christian 
dispensation  had  reached  them. 

But  the  persons  to  whom  the  Apostka  preach- 


ed had,  before  their  oonvernon  no  TidM  to  wliMsli 
we  are  not  liable,  they  had  certainly  difficoltia* 
afterwards  from  which  we  are  happily  exempt 
There  were  indeed  differences  between  them 
and  us  in  external  situation,  in  k)ca]  cironra** 
stances^  references  which  we  ought  certainly  to 
take  into  the  account  in  perusing  the  epistlea< 
We  allow  that  they  were  immediately,  but  we 
do  not  allow  that  they  were  exclusively,  ap(^<' 
cable  to  them.  It  would  have  been  too  limited 
an  object  for  inspiration  to  have  confined  its  in- 
structions to  any  one  period,  when  its  pnrpoee 
was  the  conversion  and  instruction  of  the  whoki 
unborn  world.  That  these  converts  were  mira- 
culously *  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  maveU 
lous  light  of  the  goepel*— that  they  were  changed 
from  gross  blindness  to  a  rapid  illumination-^ 
that  the  embracing  the  new  faith  exposed  them 
to  persecution,  reproach  and  ignominy — that  the 
few  had  to  struggle  against  the  world — that 
laws,  priucipalitifss  and  powers  which  support 
our  faith  opposed  theirs — these  are  distinctions 
of  which  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight :  nor  should 
we  forget  that  not  only  all  the  disadvantages  lay 
on  their  side  in  this  antecedent  oondkion,  bat 
that  also  all  the  superiority  lies  on  onrs  in  that 
which  is  subsequent 

But  however  the  condition  of  the  external 
state  of  the  Church  might  differ,  there  can  be  no 
necessity  for  any  difference  in  the  interior  state 
of  the  individuaJ  Christian.  On  whatever  high 
principles  of  devotedness  to  God  and  love  to  man 
they  were  called  to  act,  we  are  called  to  act  on 
precisely  the  same.  If  their  faith  was  called  to 
more  painful  exertions,  if  their  self-denial  to 
harder  sacrifices,  if  their  renunciation  of  earthly 
things  to  severer  trials,  let  us  thankfully  remera- 
ber  this  would  naturally  be  the  case  at  the  first 
introduction  of  a  religion  which  had  to  combat 
with  the  pride,  prejudices  and  enmity  of  corrupt 
nature,  invested  with  temporal  power: — That 
the  hostile  party  would  not  fail  to  perceive  how 
much  the  new  religion  opposed  itself  to  their 
corruptions,  and  that  it  was  introducing  a  spirit 
which  was  in  direct  and  avowed  hostility  to  tho 
spirit  of  the  world. 

But  while  we  are  deeply  thankful  for  the  di* 
minished  diflSculties  of  an  established  faith,  let 
us  never  forget  that  Christianity  allows  of  no  di- 
minution in  the  temper,  of  no  abatement  in  the 
spirit,  which  constituted  a  Christian  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church. 

Christianity  is  precisely  the  same  religion 
now  as  it  was  when  our  Saviour  was  upon  earth. 
The  spirit  of  the  world  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  was  then.  And  if  the  most  eminent  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  immediate  guidance  of  in- 
spiration were  driven  to  lament  their  conflieta 
with  their  own  corrupt  nature,  the  power  of 
temptation,  combining  with  their  natural  pro- 
pensities to  evil,  how  can  we  expect  that  a  lower 
faith,  a  slackened  zeal,  an  abated  diKgenoe,  and 
an  inferior  holiness  will  be  accepted  in  vs  7  Be- 
lievers then  were  not  called  to  higher  degress  of 
purity,  to  a  more  elevated  devotion,  to  a  deeper 
humility,  to  greater  rectitude,  patience  and  sin- 
cerity, than  they  are  called  to  in  the  age  iH 
which  we  live.  The  promises  are  not  limited 
to  the  period  in  which  they  were  made,  the  aid 
of  the  Spirit  ie  net  confined  to  these  on  when*  il 
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wu  flrat  poared  oat  It  was  cxpreasly  declared 
by  St.  Peter  on  ita  firat  effoaton,  to  be  promiaed 
not  only  *  to  them  and  their  children,  but  to  all 
who  were  afar  off,  even  to  aa  many  aa  the  Lord 
their  God  ahoold  call.* 

Jf  then  the  aaine  aalvatton  be  now  offered  aa 
waa  ofiered  at  firat,  ia  it  not  obvioua  that  it  muat 
be  worked  ont  in  the  a&oie  way  7  And  aa  the 
aanie  Goapel  retatna  the  aame  anthority  in  all 
afea,  to  doea  it  maintain  the  aame  oniveraality 
amon^r  all  rapka.  Chriatianity  haa  no  by-laws, 
DO  particalar  ezemptiona,  no  individoal  immn< 
nitiea.  That  there  ii  no  appropriate  way  of  at. 
tainingf  aalvation  for  a  prince  or  a  philoaopher, 
ia  probably  one  reaaon  why  greatneaa  and  wia- 
dom  have  ao  oAen  rejected  it  But  if  rank  can- 
not plead  ita  priTilegea,  geniaa  cannot  claim  ita 
diatinctiona.  That  Chriatianity  doea  not  owe 
ita  aacoeM  to  the  arte  of  rhetoric  or  the  sophiatry 
of  the  achoola,  but  that  God  intended  by  it  *  to 
make  fboliah  the  wiadomof  thia  world,*  actually 
explaina  why  *  the  diapotera  of  thia  world*  have 
alwaya  been  ita  enemiea. 

It  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  infinite 
God  to  have  imparted  a  partial  relig^ion.  There 
ia  but  one  *  gate,*  and  that  a  *  atrait*  one ;  but 
one  *  way,*  and  that  a  *■  narrow*  one ;  there  ia 
but  one  aalvation  and  that  a  common  one.  The 
Goapel  enjoina  the  aame  principlea  of  love  and 
obedience  on  all  of  every  condition ;  offera  the 
aame  aide  under  the  aame  ezigenciea ;  the  same 
aupporta  under  all  triala ;  the  aame  pardon  to  all 
penilenta ;  the  aame  Saviour  to  all  believera ; 
the  aame  rewarda  to  all  who  '  endure  to  the  end.* 
The  lemptationa  of  one  condition  and  the  trials 
of  another  may  call  for  the  exercise  of  different 
qualitiea,  for  the  performance  of  difierent  dutiee, 
but  the  aame  peraonal  holineaa  ia  enjoined  on 
all.  External  acta  of  virtue  may  be  promoted 
by  aome  circumatances,  and  impeded  by  others, 
but  the  ipracea  of  inward  piety  are  of  univeraal 
force,  are  of  eternal  oblif^ ation. 

The  universality  of  ita  requisitions  is  one  of 
ita  moat  dieting niahing  characteri^tica.  In  the 
pagan  world  it  aeemd  anfficient  that  a  few  ex- 
alted apirita,  a  few  fine  geniuaea  ahoold  aoar  to 
a  vaat  auperiority  above  the  maaa ;  but  it  waa 
never  expected  that  the  mob  of  Rome  or  Athens, 
should  aapire  to  any  religioua  sentiments  or  feel- 
inga  in  common  with  Socratea  or  Epictetoa.  I 
aay  religious  aentimenta,  becauae  in  mattera  of 
taste  the  diatinctiona  were  lesa  striking,  for  the 
mob  of  Athens  were  competent  critics  in  the 
dramatic  art,  while  they  were  aunk  in  the  moat 
atnpid  and  degrading  idolatry.  Aa  to  those  of  a 
higher  claaa,  while  no  aobjeet  in  science,  arte  or 
learning  waa  too  lofty  or  too  abatruae  for  their 
Mquiaition,  no  object  in  nature  waa  too  low,  no 
eonception  of  a  oepraved  imagination  waa  too 
impure  for  their  worahipb  While  the  civil  and 
political  wiadom  of  the  Romana  waa  carried  to 
auch  perfection  that  their  code  of  lawa  haa  atill 
a  place  in  the  moat  enlightened  countriea,  their 
deplorably  groaa  auperstitiona,  rank  them  in 
point  of  reliflfon  with  the  aavagea  of  Africa.  It 
abowa  how  Tittle  a  way  that  reaaon,  which  raa- 
Aifeatad  itaelf  with  auch  unrivalled  vigour  in 
their  poeta,  oratora  and  hiatoriana,  aa  to  make 
them  atiil  modela  to  oura,  could  go  in  what  re- 
kiMl  to  rtUgtoOyWhea  theae  polialied  people,  in 


the  objecta  of  their  worahip,  are  only  on  a  par 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Otaheitn. 

It  furniahes  the  moat  incontrovertible  proof 
that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  that  it 
waa  at  the  very  time,  and  in  the  very  country, 
in  which  knowledge  and  taate  has  attained  their 
utmoet  perfection,  when  the  porch  and  the  aca- 
demy had  given  lawa  to  human  intellect,  that 
atheiam  first  aaaumed  a  shape,  and  eatabliahed 
itaelf  into  a  school  of  philosophy.  It  waa  at  the 
moment  when  the  mental  powera  were  carried 
to  the  higheat  pitch  in  Greece,  that  it  was  settled 
aaan  intallible  truth  in  this  philosophy,  that  the 
settees  were  the  highest  natural  light  of  mankind. 
It  waa  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Rome  that 
thia  atheistical  philoaophy  waa  tranaplanted 
thither,  and  that  one  of  her  moat  elegant  poeta 
adopted  it,  and  rendered  popular  by  the  bewitch* 
ing  gracea  of  hia  verae. 

It  aeema  aa  if  the  moat  accomplished  nations 
stood  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  light  of 
Revelation ;  for  it  waa  not  to  the  dark  and  stupid 
corners  of  the  earth  that  the  apoatlea  had  their 
earlieat  missions.  One  of  St  Paul's  first  and 
noblest  expositions  f»f  Christian  truth  was  made 
before  the  most  auguat  deliberative  assembly  in 
the  world,  though,  by  the  way,  it  does  not  ap< 
pear  tliat  more  than  one  member  of  the  Areopa- 
gns  was  converted.  In  Rome,  some  of  the  apoa- 
tle*a  earliest  converta  belonged  to  the  imperial 
palace.  It  was  to  the  metropolis  of  cnltivated 
Italy,  it  waa  to  the  *  regions  of  Achaia,*  to  tlie 
opulent  and  luxuriooa  city  of  Corinth,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  barbarous  countries  of  the  unci* 
vilized  world,  that  some  of  his  first  epistles  were 
addresaed. 

Even  natural  religion  was  little  understood  by 
those  who  profeaaed  it ;  it  was  foil  of  obscurity 
till  viewed  by  the  clear  light  of  the  Gospel.  Not 
only  natural  religion  remained  to  be  clearly 
comprehended,  but  reaaon  itself  remained  to  be 
carried  to  its  highest  pitch  in  the  countriea 
where  Revelation  is  professed.  Natural  Reli- 
gion could  not  see  itself  by  its  own  light.  Reason 
could  not  extricato  itself  from  the  labyrinth  of 
error  and  ignorance  in  which  false  religion  had 
involved  the  world.  Grace  has  raised  Nature. 
Revelation  haa  given  a  lift  to  Reason,  and  taught 
her  to  despise  the  follies  and  corruptions  whichr 
obscured  her  brightness.  If  nature  is  now  deli- 
vered  from  darkneas,  it  was  the  helping  hand 
of  Revelation  which  raised  her  from  the  rubbish 
in  which  she  lay  buried. 

Chriatianity  has  not  only  given  us  right  con- 
ceptions of  Grod,  of  his  holiness,  of  the  way  in 
which  he  will  be  worshipped ;  it  has  'not  only 
given  us  principles  to  promote  our  happineaa 
here,  and  to  insure  it  hereafter ;  but  it  haa  really 
taught  ua  what  a  proud  philosophy  arrogatea  to 
itselfithe  right  use  of  reason.  It  has  given  ua 
those  principles  of  examining  and  judging,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  determine  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  fiilse  religions.  *  For  to  what  else 
can  it  be  ascribed,*  saya  the  sagacious  bishop- 
Sherlock,  *  that  in  every  nation  that  namea  tlie 
name  of  Chriat,  even  reaaon  and  nature  aee  and 
condemn  the  fbllies,  to  which  others  are  atill, 
for  want  of  the  same  help,  held  in  subjection  7* 

Allowing  however  that  Plato  and  Antoniuv 
seemed  to  have  been  taught  of  heaven,  yet  tbv 
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object  for  which  we  contend  as,  thmt  no  provi- 
sion  was  made  for  the  valgrar.  While  a  feint 
ray  sh<Nie  on  the  pa^  of  philosophy,  the  people 
were  involved  in  darkness  which  might  be  felt 
The  million  were  left  to  live  without  knowledge, 
and  to  die  without  hope-  For  what  knowledge 
or  what  hope  would  be  acquired  from  the  pre- 
posterous, though  amusing,  and  in  many  re- 
■pects  elegant  mythology,  which  they  might 
pick  up  in  their  poets,  the  belief  of  which  seem- 
ed  to  be  confined  to  the  populace. 

But  there  was  no  common  principle  of  hope 
or  fear,  of  faith  or  practice ;  no  motive  of  conso- 
lation, no  bond  of  charity,  no  communion  of 
everlatting  interest,  no  reversionary  equality 
between  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  master 
and  the  slave,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian. 

A  religion  was  wanted  which  should  be  of 
general  application.  Christianity  happily  ac- 
commodated itself  to  the  common  exigencies.  It 
furnished  an  adequate  supply  to  the  universal 
want  Instead  of  perpetual  but  unexpiating  sa- 
crifices to  appease  imaginary  deities, 

Gods,  such  as  guilt  makes  wekome, 

it  presents  *one  oblation  once  offered,  a  full, 
perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and 
satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.*  It 
presents  one  consistent  scheme  of  morals  grow- 
ing out  of  one  uniform  system  of  doctrines ;  one 
perfect  rule  of  practice,  depending  on  one  prin- 
ciple of  faith ;  it  offers  grace  to  direct  the  one 
and  to  assist  the  other.  It  encircles  the  whole 
sphere  of  duly  with  the  broad  and  golden  zone 
of  coalescing  charity,  stamped  with  the  inscrip- 
tion *  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you, 
that  you  love  one  another.*  Christianity  instead 
of  destroying  the  distinctions  of  rank,  or  break- 
ing in  on  the  regulations  of  society,  by  this  uni- 
versal precept,  furnishes  new  fences  to  its  order, 
additional  security  to  its  repose,  and  fresh 
strength  to  its  subordinations. 

Were  this  command,  so  inevitably  productive 
of  that  peculiarly  Christian  injunction  of  *  doing 
to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us,* 
uniformly  observed,  the  whole  frame  of  society 
would  be  cemented  and  consolidated  into  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  universal  brotherhood.  This 
divinely  enacted  law  is  the  seminal  principle  of 
justice,  charity,  patience,  forbearance,  in  short, 
of  all  social  virtue.  That  it  does  not  produce 
these  excellent  effects,  is  not  owing  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  principle,  but  in  our  corrupt  nature, 
which  so  reluctantly,  so  imperfectly  obeys  it. 
If  it  were  conscientiously  adopted,  and  substan- 
tially acted  upon,  received  in  its  very  spirit,  and 
obeyed  from  the  ground  of  the  heart,  human 
laws  might  be  abrogated,  courts  of  justice  abo- 
lished,  and  treaties  of  morality  burnt;  war 
would  be  no  longer  an  art,  nor  military  tactics 
a  science.  We  should  suffer  long  and  be  kind, 
and  so  far  from  *  seeking  that  which  is  ano- 
ther's,* we  should  not  even  *  seek  our  own.^ 

But  let  not  the  soldier  or  the  lawyer  be  alarm- 
ed.— Their  craft  is  in  no  danger.  The  world 
does  not  intend  to  act  up6n  the  divine  principle 
which  would  injure  their  professions ;  and  till 
this  only  revolution  which  good  men  desire  ac- 
tually takes  place,  our  fortune*  will  not  be  se- 


cure without  the  exertioni  of  the  one,  nor  oar 
lives  without  the  protection  of  the  other. 

All  the  virtues  have  their  appropriate  plaM 
and  rank  in  Scripture.  1'hey  are  introduced  ae 
individually,  beautifully,  and  as  reciprocally  con- 
nected, like  the  graces  in  the  my  thologic  dance. 
But  perhaps  no  Christian  grace  ever  sat  to  the 
hand  c^  a  more  consummate  master  than  Cba* 
rity.  Her  incomparable  painter,  St.  Paul,  hae 
drawn  her  at  full  length  in  all  her  fair  propor- 
tions. Every  attitude  is  full  of  grace,  ever^  linOk. 
ament  of  beauty.  The  whole  &Uneation  is  per- 
fect and  entire,  wanting  nothing. 

Who  can  look  at  this  finished  piece  witboiit 
blushing  at  his  own  want  of  likeness  to  it  ?  Yet 
if  this  conscious  dissimilitude  induce  a  cordial 
desire  of  resemblance,  the  humili^on  will  be 
salutary.  Perhaps  a  more  frequent  contempla 
tion  of  this  exquisite  figure,  accompanied  with 
earnest  endeavours  for  a  growing  resemUanoei, 
would  gradually  lead  us,  not  bsirely  to  admire 
the  portrait,  but  would  at  length  aseimilate  oe 
to  the  divine  originaL 


CHAP.  TLa 
Chriatian  Hoiinu9. 

Chuibtianitt  then,  as  we  have  attempted  to 
show  in  the  preceding  chapter,  exhibits  no  di£ 
ferent  standards  of  (^xidness  applicable  to  dif- 
ferent  stations  or  characters.  No  one  can  be 
allowed  to  rest  in  a  low  degree,  and  plead  his 
exemption  for  aiming  no  higher.  No  one  can 
be  secure  in  sny  state  of  piety  below  that  state 
which  would  not  have  been  enjoined  on  all,  had 
not  all  been  entitled  to  the  means  of  attaining  iL 

Those  who  keep  their  pattern  in  their  eye, 
though  they  may  fail  of  the  highest  attainments, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  such  as  are  low.  Tho 
striking  inferiority  will  excite  compunction ; 
compunction  will  stimulate  them  to  press  on, 
which  those  never  do,  who  losing  sight  of  their 
standard,  are  satisfied  with  the  height  they  have 
reached  • 

He  is  not  likely  to  be  the  object  of  God*s  fiu 
vour,  who  takes  his  determined  etand  on  the 
very  lowest  step  in  the  scale  of  perfection ;  who 
does  not  even  aspire  above  it ;  whoee  aim  seeme 
to  be,  not  so  much  to  please  God  as  to  escape 
punishment.  Many  however  will  doobtlese  be 
accepted,  though  their  progress  has  been  small ; 
their  difficulties  may  have  been  great,  their  na- 
tural  capacity  weak,  their  temptation  strong, 
and  their  instmction  defective. 

Revelation  has  not  only  furnished  injnnctione 
but* motives  to  holiness;  not  only  motives,  but 
examples  and  authorities.  *Be  ye  thereibro 
perfect'  (sccording  to  your  measure  and  degree,) 
*  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.* 
And  what  says  the  Old  Testament  7  It  aooords 
with  the  New — *•  Be  ye  holy,  for  1  the  Lord  your 
Grod  am  holy.* 

This  was  the  injunction  of  God  himeelf,  not 

given  exclusively  to  Moses,  to  the  leader  and 

legislator,  os  to  a  fow  distingnisheii  officers,  of 

to  a  selection  of  eminent  men,  but  to  an  im^ 

{ mense  body  of  people  even  to  the  whole  «aMn« 
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•Ued  boil  of  Isiad ;  to  men  of  all  nmks,  poilM- 
•iont,  oapacitiefl,  and  charaetera,  to  the  niniBtor 
xA'  reli^ioQ,  «nd  to  the  nninatniotod,  to  ontight- 
onod  ruiera^  and  to  feeble  women.  *  God,*  sayi 
Anezcelknt  writer,*  ^had  antooedontly  given  to 
ilia  people  particular  lawa,  suited  to  their  eeveral 
exigencies  and  variooe  conditiena ;  but  the  oom* 
mand  to  be  holy  was  a  general  (might  he  not 
Imto  aaid  a  univeraal)  law.' 

*  Who  ia  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the 
gods  7  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  glorioua  in  holi- 
Aeaa,  fearful  in  praiaes,  doing  wondera  f*  This 
ia  perhaps  the  aubUmest  apoatrophe  of  the 
|»raiae  (rendered  more  striking  by  ite  inter* 
rogatory  form,)  which  the  Soriptnrea  have  re- 
eorded.  It  makes  a  part  of  the  ftrst  song  of 
gratulation  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  treasury 
of  sacred  poetry.  The  epithet  of  kolff  is  more 
frequently  affixed  to  the  name  of  God  than  any 
other.  ^  His  mighty  name  is  less  often  invoked, 
than  his  holy  name.  To  offend  againat  this  at- 
tribute is  represented  as  more  beiooua  than  to 
oppose  any  other.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
the  impiety  of  the  Assyrian  monaroh  is  not  de- 
scribed by  bis  hostility  against  the  great,  the 
Almighty  God,  but  it  is  made  an  aggravation 
of  his  crime  that  he  had  committed  it  against 
the  Holy  One  ef  ieraO. 

When  God  condeeeended  to  give  a  pledge  for 
the  performance  of  his  promise,  he  swears  by 
his  hgUneea^  as  if  it  were  the  distinguishing  qua- 
biy  which  was  more  especially  binding.  It 
seems  connected  and  interwoven  with  idl  the 
divine  perfections.  Which  of  his  excellences 
can  we  contemplate  as  separated  from  this  ?  Is 
not  his  justice  etemped  with  sanctity !  It  is  free 
firom  any  tincture  of  vindictiveness,  ami  is  there- 
hre  s  holy  justice.  His  mercy  has  none  of  the 
partiality  of  &vouritism,  or  capricious  fondness 
of  human  kindness,  but  is  a  holy  mercy.  His 
holiness  is  not  more  the  source  of  his  mercies 
than  of  Ms  punishmenti.  If  his  holiness  in  his 
severities  to  us  wanted  a  justification,  there  can- 
not be  at  once  a  more  substantial  and  more 
splendid  iltuatration  of  it  than  the  noble  passagis 
already  quoted,  for  he  is  called  *  glorious  in  Im>- 
liness*  immediately  after  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  name,  by  the  miracnk>os  destruc- 
tion of  the  army  of  Pharaoh. 

Is  it  not  then  a  necessary  consequence  grow- 
ing out  of  his  perfections,  *  that  a  righteous  God 
loveth  righteousness,*  that  be  will  of  course  re- 
qoifB  in  his  creatures  a  desire  to  imitete  as  well 
as  to  adore  that  attribute  by  which  He  himself 
loves  to  be  distinguished  7  We  cannot  indeed, 
like  God,  be  essentially  holy.  In  an  infinite  be- 
in^c  it  is  a  substence,  in  a  created  being  it  is 
only  an  accident  t  God  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
but  we  can  have  no  holiness,  nor  any  other  good 
thing,  but  what  we  derive  from  hlm^-It  is  his 
prerogative,  but  our  privilege. 

If  Uod  loves  holiness  because  it  is  his  imagOi 
he  most  consequently  hate  sin  because  it  de- 
fhces  his  image.  If  he  glorifies  his  own  mercy 
tad  goodness  in  rewarding  virtue,  he  no  less 
vindicates  the  honour  of  his  holiness  in  the 
ponishment  of  vice.  A  perfect  God  can  no  more 
approve  of  sin  in  his  erealnres  than  he  can  com. 
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mit  it  himBelf.  He  may  ibrgive  sin  on  hie  dwn 
conditions,  but  there  are  no  conditions  on  which 
he  can  be  reconciled  to  iL  The  infinite  good- 
ness of  God  may  delight  in  the  beneficial  pur- 
poses to  whioh  his  infinite  wisdom  has  made 
the  sins  of  his  creatures  subservi^t,  but  um  iU 
self  will  always  be  abhorrent  to  bis  nature^  His 
wisdom  may  tarn  it  to  a  merciful  end,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  offence  cannot  be  diminished. 
He  loves  man,  for  he  cannot  but  love  bis  own 
work ;  he  hates  sin^  for  that  was  man's  own  in- 
vention,  and  no  part  of  (he  work  which  God  had 
made.  Even  in  the  imperfect  administration 
of  human  laws  impunity  of  crimes  would  be 
oonstroed  into  approbation  of  them.* 

The  law  of  holinees  then,  is  a  law  binding  on 
aU  persons  without  distinction,  not  limited  to 
the  period  nor  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was 
given.  It  reaches  through  the  whole  Jewish 
dispensation,  and  extends  with  wider  demands 
and  hiffher  sanctions  to  every  Christian,  of 
every  denomination^  of  every  age,  and  every 
country. 

A  more  sublime  motive  cannot  be  assigned 
why  we  should  be  holy,  than  because  *■  the  Lord 
our  God  is  holy.*  Men  of  the  world  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  terms  virtue,  morality,  integrity, 
rectitude;  but  they  associate  something  over<t 
acted,  not  to  say  hypocritical,  with  the  term 
holiness,  and  neither  use  it  in  a  good  sense  when 
applied  to  others,  nor  would  wisMb  have  it  ap< 
plied  to  themselves ;  but  make  it  over,  with  a 
little  suspicion,  and  not  a  little  derision,  to  pori^ 
tans  and  entKusiasts. 

This  suspected  epithet,  however,  is  surely 
rescued  from  every  injurious  association,  if  we 
consider  it  as  the  chosen  attribute  of  the  Most 
High.  We  do  not  presume  to  apply  ihe  terms 
virtue,  probitT,  i#orality,  to  God ;  but  we  ascribd 
holiness  to  him  because  he  first  ascribed  it  to 
himself  as  the  aggregate  and  oonsommation  ot 
all  his  perfections. 

Shall  so  imperfect  a  being  as  man  then,  ridi^ 
cule  the  application  of  this  term  to  others,  or  be 
ashamed  of  it  himself  7  There  is  a  cause  ind<>ed 
which  should  make  him  ashamed  of  the  appro- 
priation ;  that  of  not  deserving  it  This  com^ 
prehensive  appellation  includes  all  the  Christtaa 
graces ;  all  the  virtues  in  their  just  proportion, 
order,  and  harmony  ;  in  all  their  bearings,  rela^ 
tions,  and  dependences.  And  as  in  God  glory 
and  bolinesa  are  united,  so  the  apoetle  oombines 
*  sanctification  and  honour*  as  the  ^lory  of  man. 

Traces  moire  or  less  of  the  holiness  of  God 
may  be  found  ki  his  works,  to  those  who  view 
them  with  the  eye  of  faith.  They  are  more 
plainly  visible  in  his  providences ;  but  it  is  in 
his  word  that  we  must  chiefly  lool^  lor  the  ma- 
nifbsUtions  of  his  holiness.  He  is  every  where 
described  as  perfectly  holy  in  himself,  as  a  mo- 
del to  be  imiteted  by  his  creatures,  and,  though 
with  an  interval  immeasurable,  as  imitabJe  by 
them.  ^ 

The  great  doctrine  of  redemption  b  insepanu 
bly  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sanctifieation. 
Af  an  admirable  writer  has  observed,  *  If  the 
blood  of  Christ  reconcile  us  to  the  justice  of 
God,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  to  reconcile  us  to  the 

•  Etoe  Cbarjiock  on  the  Attributes. 
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kofinan  of  God.*— When  we  are  told  therefore 
that  Christ  is  made  onto  us  '  righteousness,*  we 
are  in  the  same  place  taught  that  he  is  made 
unto  as  sanctification  ;  that  is,  he  is  both  justi- 
fier  and  sanctiBer.  In  Tain  shall  we  deceive 
ourselves  by  resting  on  his  sacrifice,  while  we 
neirlect  to  imitate  his  example. 

The  glorious  spirits  which  surrounded  the 
throne  of  Grod  are  not  represented  as  singing 
hallelujahs  to  his  omnipotence,  nor  even  to  his 
mercy,  but  to  that  attribute  which,  as  with  a 
glory,  encircles  all  the  rest.  They  perpetually 
cry,  holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Hosts ;  and 
it  is  observable,  that  the  angels  which  adore  him 
for  his  holiness  are  the  ministers  of  his  justice. 
Those  pure  intelligences  perceive,  no  doubt,  that 
this  union  of  attributes  constitutes  the  divine 
perfection. 

This  infinitely  blessed  Being  then,  to  whom 
angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven  are  continually  ascribing  holiness,  has 
commanded  us  to  be  holy.  To  be  holy  because 
God  is  holy,  is  both  an  argument  and  a  com- 
mand.  An  argument  founded  on  the  perfec 
tions  of  God,  and  a  Command  to  imitate  him. 
This  command  is  given  to  creatures,  fallen  in. 
deed,  but  to  whom  God  graciously  promises 
strength  for  the  imitation.  If  in  God  holiness 
implies  an  aggregate  of  perfections  ;  in  man, 
even  in  his  low  degree,  it  is  an  incorporation  of 
the  Christian  graces. 

The  holiness  of  God  indeed  is  confined  by  no 
limitation ;  ours  is  bounded,  finite,  imperfect. 
Yet  let  us  be  sedulous  to  extend  our  little  sphere. 
Let  our  desires  be  large,  though  our  capacities 
are  contracted.  Let  our  aims  be  lofly,  though 
our  attainments  are  low.  Let  ns  be  iiolicitoos 
that  no  day  pass  without  some  augmentation  of 
our  holiness,  some  added  hei^t  m  our  aspira- 
tions, some  wider  expansion  m  the  compass  of 
our  virtues.  Let  us  strive  every  day  for  some 
superiority  to  the  preceding  day  ;  something 
that  shall  distinctly  mark  the  passing  soen^with 
progress ;  something  that  shall  inspire  an  hum- 
Ue  hope  that  we  are  rather  less  unfit  for  heaven 
tO'day  than  we  were  yesterday. 

The  celebrated  artist  who  has  recorded  that 
he  passed  no  dsy  without  drawing  a  line,  drew 
it,  not  for  repetition,  but  for  progress ;  not  to 
produce  a  given  number  of  strokes,  but  to  for- 
ward his  work,  to  complete  his  design.  The 
Christian,  like  the  painter,  does  not  draw  his 
lines  at  random  ;  he  has  a  model  to  imitate,  as 
well  as  an  outline  to  fill.  Every  touch  eonforms 
hiro  more  and  more  to  the  great  original.  He 
who  has  transfused  most  of  Ihe  life- of  God  into 
his  soul,  has  copied  it  most  successfully. 

*To  nek  happiness,*  says  one  of  the  fathers, 
*  is  to  desire  God,  and  to  find  him  m  that  hap. 
piness.*  Our  very  happiness  therefore  is  not 
onr  independent  property;  it  flows  from  that 
eternal  mind  which  is  the  source  and  sum  of 
happiness.  In  vain  we  look  for  felicity  in  all 
around  us.  It  can  only  be  found  in  that  origi- 
nal fountain,  whence  we,  and  all  we  are  and 
have,  are  derived. — Where  then  is  the  imsgi. 
nary  wise  man  of  the  school  of  Zeno  7  what  is 
the  perfection  of  virtue  supposed  by  Aristotle  7 
They  have  no  existence  but  in  the  romance  of 
philoeopliy.     Happiness  must  be  imperfect  in 


an  imperfect  state.  Rdigton,  it  ie  troe,  Ir  nii- 
tial  happiness,  and  points  to  its  perftetion :  but 
as  the  best  men  possess  it  but  imperfectly,  they 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy.  Nothing  can  coo- 
fer  completeness  which  is  itself  uonmpletow 
'  With  Thee,  O  Lord,  is  the  fountain  of  life,  tuad. 
in  Thy  light  only  we  shall  see  light** 

Whatever  shall  still  remain  wanting  in  our 
attainments,  and  mueh  will  still  remain,  1st 
this  last,  greatest,  highest  eonsideration  stimu- 
late our  languid  exertions,  that  God  has  nega- 
tively promised  the  beatific  vision,  the  enjoy, 
ment  of  his  presence,  to  this  attainment,  by 
specifically  proclaiming,  that  without  hdinese 
no  man  shall  see  his  face.  To  know  God  is  tlio 
rudiments  of  that  eternal  life  which  will  her^ 
affcer  be  perfected  by  seeing  him,  Ae  there  is 
no  stronger  reason  why  we  must  not  look  for 
perfect  happiness  in  this  life,  than  because  thero 
is  no  perfect  holiness,  so  the  nearer  advances  we 
make  to  the  or.e,  the  greater  progress  we  shall 
make  towards  the  other;  we  must  cultivate 
here  those  tendencies  and  tempers  which  mnet 
be  carried  to  perfection  in  a  happier  clime*** 
But  as  holiness  is  the  concomitant  of  happiness, 
so  must  it  be  its  precursor.  As  sin  has  destroy- 
ed our  happiness,  so  sin  most  be  destroyed  be- 
fore our  happiness  can  be  restored.  Our  na- 
ture must  be  renovated  before  our  felicity  can 
be  established.  This  is  according  to  the  nature 
of  thingii,  as  well  as  agreeaole  to  the  law  and 
will  of  God.  Let  us  then  carefully  look  to  the 
subduing  in  our  inmost  hearts  all  those  dispo- 
sitions that  are  unlike  God ;  all  those  actions, 
thoughts,  and  tendencies  that  are  contrary  te 
God. 

Independently  therefore  of  all  the  other  me^ 
tives  to  holiness  which  religion  suggests,  inde- 
pendently of  the  fear  of  punishment ;  indepen- 
dently even  of  the  hope  of  glory,  let  us  be  holy 
from  this  ennobling,  elevating  motive,  beoause 
the  Lord  our  God  is  holy.  And  when  onr  virtus 
flags,  let  it  be  renovated  bf  this  imperative  in- 
junction, backed  bv  this  irresistible  argument. 
The  motive  for  imitation,  and  the  Being  to  be 
imitated,  seem  almost  to  identify  us  with  in- 
finity. It  is  a  connexion  which  endears,  an  as- 
similation which  dignifies,  a  resemblanoe  which 
elevates.  The  apostle  has  added  to  the  prophet 
an  assurance  which  makee  the  crown  and  <^- 
Bummation  of  the  promise,  '  that  though  we 
know  not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  yet  we  know 
that  when  he  shall  appear,  we,  shall  be  like* 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.* 

In  what  a  beautiful  variety  of  glowing  ex- 
pressions, and  admiring  strains,  do  the  Scrip- 
ture worthies  delight  to  represent  God ;  not 
only  in  relation  to  what  he  is  to  them,  but  to- 
the  supreme  excellence  of  his  own  transcendeni 
perfections  I  They  expatiate,  they  amplify,  they 
dwell  with  unwearied  iteration  on  the  adorable 
theme  r  they  ransack  language,  they  exhaust 
all  the  expressions  of  praise,  and  wonder,  and 
admiration;  all  the  images  of  astonishment  and 
delight,  to  laud  ^d  magnify  his  glorious  name. 
They  praise  him,  they  bless  him,  they  worship* 
him,  they  glorifv  him,  they  give  thanlcs  to  hink 
for  his  great  glory,  aaying  *  Holy,  holy,  holy„ 

•  Sec  Leifhton  on  Happlnssi. 
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Lord  God  of  hosts,  hosTen  and  earth  aro  AiIl  of 
the  majeety  of  thy  glory.* 
They  giori^  him  reUtively  to  themselyee 

*  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord  my  strength — 
My  help  cometh  of  God — ^The  Lord  himself  is 
the  portion  of  my  inheritance.*  At  another 
time  soaring  with  a  noble  disinterestedness,  and 
quite  losing  sight  of  self  and  all  created  glories, 
they  adore  him  for  his  own  incommanicable  ex- 
eellenoest  *  Be  thou  exalted,  O  €>od,  in  thine 
own  strength.* — *  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches, 
both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.* 
Then  barsting  to  araptnre  of  adoration,  and  burn- 
ing with  a  mors  intense  flame,  they  duster  his 
attributes — *  To  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  in- 
visible,  be  honour  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever.* 
One  is  lost  in  admiration  of  his  wisdom — his 
ascription  is  '  to  the  only  lotss  God.*  Another  in 
triumphant  strains  overflows  with  transport  at 
the  consideration  of  the  attribute  on  which  we 
have  been  descanting:  *0  Lord,  who  is  like 
unto  Thee,  there  is  none  holy  as  the  Lord.*-— 

*  Sing  praises  unto  the  Lord,  oh  ye  sainte  of  his, 
and  give  thanks  unto  him  for  a  remembrance  of 
his  holiness.* 

The  prophets  and  apostles  were  not  deterred 
from  pouring  ont  the  overflowing  of  their  fer- 
vent spirits,  they  were  not  restramed  from  oele- 
brating  the  perfoctions  of  their  Creator,  through 
the  comI -hearted  foar  of  being  reckoned  enthu- 
siasts 'The  saints  of  old  were  not  preventefl 
from  breathing  out  their  rapturous  hosannshs  to 
the  King  of  Saints,  through  the  eoward  dread 
•f  being  branded  as  fanatical.  The  conceptions 
of  their  minds  dilating  with  the  view  of  the 
glorious  constellation  of  the  Divine  attributes ; 
and  the  affisctions  of  their  hearte  warming  with 
the  thought,  that  those  attributes  were  afi  con- 
oentrated  in  mercy — they  display  a  sublime 
oblivion  of  themselves— they  forget  every  thing 
but  God.  Their  own  wante  dwindled  to  a  point. 
Their  own  concerns,  nav  the  universe  itself, 
shrinks  into  nothing.  They  seem  absorbed  in 
the  effulgence  of  I>eity«  lost  u  the  radiant  beams 
of  infinite  glory. 


CHAP.  XL 

On  the  eoHiparativeiy  9mmUfauU$  and  foirtue$, 

Tm  *  Fishers  of  men,  as  if  exclusively  bent 
on  catching  the  greater  sinners,  often  make  the 
interstices  of  the  moral  net  so  wide,  that  it  can- 
not retain  those  of  more  ordinary  sixe,  which 
every  where  abound.  Their  draught  might  be 
more  abundant,  were  not  the  meshes  so  large 
that  the  smaller  sort*  aidtsd  by  their  own  lubri- 
oity,  escape  the  toils  and  flip  through.  Happy 
to  find  themselves  not  bulky  enough  to  be  en- 
tangled, they  plunge  back  aga^  into  their  na- 
tive ^ement,  enjoy  their  escape,  and  hope  they 
may  scfbly  wait  to  grow  bigger«before  tiiey  are 
ia  danger  of  being  caoght 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are  aware, 
or  are  willing  to  alfow,  that  we  take  care  dili- 
gently  to  practice  the  smaller  virtues,  avoid 
■srupuleasly  the  lessor  sins,  and  bear  patiently 


inferior  trials ;  for  the  sin  of  habitually  yielding, 
or  the  grace  of  habitually  resiBting  in  compa- 
ratively small  points,  tends  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  to  produce  that  vigour  or  that  debility  of 
mind  on  which  bangs  victory  or  defeat 

Conscience  is  moral  sensation.  It  is  the  hasty 
perception  of  good  and  evil,  the  peremptory  de^ 
cisioo  of  the  mind  to  adopt  the  one  or  avoid  the 
other.  Providence  has  furnished  the  body  with 
senses,  and  the  soul  with  conscience,  ss  a  tact 
by  which  to  shrink  from  the  approach  of  danger ; 
as  a  prompt  feeling  to  supply  the  deductions  of 
reasoning ;  as  a  spontaneous  impulse  to  precede 
a  train  of  reflections  for  which  the  suddenness 
and  surprise  of  the  attack  allow  no  time.  An 
enlightened  conscience  if  kept  tenderly  alive  by 
a  continual  attention  to  ita  admonitions,  would 
especially  preserve  us  from  tboee  smaller  sins^ 
and  stimulate  us  to  those  lesser  duties  which 
we  are-felsely  apt  to  think  are  too  insignificant 
to  be  brought  to  the  bar  of  religion,  too  trivial 
to  be  weighed  by  the  standard  of  Scripture* 

By  cherishing  this  quick  feeling  of  rectitudof 
light  and  sudden  as  the  flash  from  heaven,  and 
which  is  in  fact  the  motion  of  the  spirit,  we 
intuitively  reject  what  is  wrong  before  we  have 
time  to  examine  why  it  is  wrong,  and  seize  on 
what  is  right  before  we  have  time  to  examine 
why  it  is  right.  Should  we  not  then  be  careful 
how  we  eztmguish  this  sacred  spark  7  Will  any 
thing  be  more  likely  to  extinguish  it  than  to  ne- 
glect ita  hourly  momentoes  to  perform  the 
smaller  duties,  and  to  avoid  the  lesser  faults^ 
which,  as  they  in  a  good  measure  make  up  the 
sum  of  human  life,  will  naturally  fix  and  deter- 
mine our  character,  that  creature  of  habits  f 
Will  not  our  neglect  or  observance  of  it,  incline 
or  indispose  us  for  those  more  important  dutiea 
of  which  these  smaller  ones  are  connecting 
links  7 

The  vices  derive  their  existence  from  wild' 
ness,  oonfusion,  disorganization.  The  discorcl 
of  the  passions  is  owing  to  their  having  diflereni 
views,  conflicting  aims,  and  opposite  ends.  The 
rebellious  vices  have  no  common  head ;  each  i» 
all  to  Itself.  They  promote  their  own  operations 
by  disturbing  those  of  others,  but  in  disturb- 
ing they  do  not  destroy  them.  Though  they 
are  all  of  one  femily,  tney  live  on  no  friendly 
terms.  Profligacy  hates  covetousness  as  much 
as  if  it  were  a  virtue.  The  life  of  every  sin 
is  a  life  of  conflict,  which  occasions  the  torment, 
but  not  the  death  of  ita  opposite.  Like  the  fa.r 
bled  brood  of  the  serpent,  the  passions  spring 
up,  armed  against  each  other,  but  they  fail  to 
complete  the  resemblance,  for  they  do  notefieci 
their  mutual  destruction. 

fiut  without  union  the  Christian  graces  could 
not  be  perfected,  and  the  smaller  virtues  are  the 
threads  and  filamenta  which  gentfy  but  firmly 
tie  them  together.  There  is  an  attractive  power 
in  goodness  which  drsws  each  pari  to  the  other. 
This  concord  of  the  virtues  is  derived  from  their 
having  one  common  centre  in  which  all  meet. 
In  vice  there  is  a  strong  repufsion.  Though 
bad  men  seek  each  other,  they  do  not  tove  each 
other.  Each  seeks  the  other  in  order  to  promote 
his  own  purposes,  while  he  hates  him  by  whom 
his  purposes  are  promoted. 

The  lesser  qualities  of  the  human  character 
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are  like  the  lower  people  in  a  country ;  they  are 
BQinerically,  if  not  individoally  important  If 
well  regulated  they  become  vaJaable  from  that 
Tery  circumstance  of  numbers,  which,  under  a 
negligent  administration,  renders  them  formi- 
dable. The  peace  of  the  individual  mind  and 
ef  the  nation,  is  maisrially  affected  by  the  disci, 
piine  in  which  these  inferior  orders  are  main- 
tained. Laxity  and  neglect  in  both  cases  are 
■obversive  of  all  good  government 

But  if  we  may  be  allowed  toglanoe  from  earth 
to  heaven,  perhaps  the  beaaty  of  the  lesser  virtues 
may  be  still  better  illustrated  by  that  long  and 
luminous  track  made  up  of  minute  and  almost 
imperceptible  stars,  which  though  separately 
too  inconsiderable  to  attract  attention,  yet  from 
their  number  and  confluence,  form  that  sofl  and 
shining  stream  of  light  every  where  discernable, 
and  which  always  corresponds  to  the  same  fixed 
etars,  as  the  smaller  virtues  do  to  their  concomi- 
tant great  ones. — Without  pursuing  the  meta- 
phor to  the  classic  fiction  that  the  Galaxy  was 
the  road  through  which  the  ancient  heroes  went 
to  heaven,  may  we  not  venture  Co  say  that  Chris- 
tians  will  make  their  way  thither  more  pleasant 
by  the  consistent  practice  of  the  minuter  vir- 
tues? 

Every  Christian  should  consider  religion  as 
a  fort  which  he  is  called  to  defend.  The  mean- 
est soldier  in  the  army  if  he  (dd  patriotism  to 
valour,  will  fight  as  earnestly  as  if  the  glory  of 
the  contest  depended  on  his  single  arm.  But 
he  brings  his  watchfulness  as  well  as  his  cou- 
rage into  action.  He  strenuously  defends  every 
pass  he  is  appointed  to  guard,  without  inquiring 
whether  it  be  ^reat  or  small.  There  is  not  any 
defect  in  religion  or  morals  so  little  as  to  be  of 
no  consequence.  Worldly  things  may  be  little 
because  their  aim  and  end  may  be  little.  Things 
are  great  or  small,  not  according  to  their  osten- 
sible  importance,  but  according  to  the  magni- 
tude of  their  object,  and  the  importance  of  their 
consequences. 

The  acquisition  of  even  the  smallest  virtue 
being,  as  has  been  before  observed,  an  actual 
conquest  over  the  opposite  vice,  doubles  our  mo- 
ral strength.  The  spiritual  enemy  has  one  ob- 
ject less,  and  the  conqueror  one  virtue  more. 

By  allowed  negligence  in  small  things,  we 
are  not  aware  how  much  we  injure  religion  in 
the  eye  of  the  world.  How  can  wo  expect  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  great 
points,  when  they  see  that  we  cannot  withstand 
a  trivial  temptation,  against  which  resistance 
would  have  been  comparatively  easy  ?  At  a 
distance  they  hear  with  respect  our  general  cha- 
racters. They  become  domesticated  with  us, 
and  discover  the  same  failings,  littleness,  and 
bad  tempers,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
meet  with  in  the  most  ordinary  persons. 

If  Milton,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  learned 
Ibreigner  who  had  visited  him,  could  congratu- 
late himself  on  the  consciousness  that  in  that 
▼isit  he  had  been  found  equal  to  his  reputation, 
and  had  supported  in  private  conversation  his 
high  character  as  an  author ;  shall  not  the 
Christian  be  equally  anxious  to  support  the  cre- 
dit of  holy  profession,  by  not  betraying  in  fa- 
miliar  life  any  temper  mconsistent  with  reli- 
gioa? 


It  is  not  difficult  to  attract  respaet  on  gfiMl 
occasions,  where  we  are  kept  in  order  by  know- 
ing that  the  public  eye  is  fixed  upon  us.  It  is 
easy  to  maintain  a  regard  to  our  dignity  in  a 

*  Symposiack,  or  an  aeademical  dinner  ;*  but  to 
latwur  to  maintain  it  in  the  recesses  of  domestic 
privacy  requires  more  watchfulness,  and  is  no 
lees  the  duty,  than  it  will  be  the  habitoal  prao- 
tice,  of  the  consistent  Christian. 

Our  neglect  of  inferior  duties  is  particularly 
injurioQs  to  the  mind  of  our  dependants  and  ser- 
vants. If  they  see  us  *  weak  and  infirm  of  par- 
pose,*  peevish,  irresolute,  capricious,  passionate, 
or  inconsistent,  in  our  daily  conduct,  which 
comes  under  their  immediate  observation,  and 
which  comes  also  within  their  power  of  judging, 
they  will  not  give  us  credit  for  those  higher 
qualities  which  we  may  possess, 'and  those  su- 
perior duties  which  we  may  be  more  careful  to 
fulfil.  Neither  their  capacity  nor  their  opportu- 
nities, may  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  ortho- 
doxy of  the  head ;  but  there  will  be  obvious  and 
decisive  proofs  to  the  meanest  capacity,  of  the 
state  and  temper  of  the  heart  Our  greater 
qualities  will  do  them  little  good,  while  our  lea- 
ser but  incessant  faults  do  them  much  injury. 
Seeing  us  so  defective  in  the  daily  course  of  do- 
mestic conduct,  though  they  will  obey  us  be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  it,  they  will  neither 
love  nor  esteem  us  enough  to  be  influenced  by 
our  advice,  nor  to  be  governed  by  our  instruc 
tions,  on  those  great  points  which  every  con- 
scientious head  of  a  family  will  be  careful  to  In- 
culcate on  all  about  him.  It  demands  no  less 
circumspection  to  be  a  Chrittian  than  to  be  a 

*  herOf  to  one's  valet  de  chambre.* 
In  all  that  relates  to  God  and  to  himself  the 

Christian  knows  of  no  small  faults.  He  consi- 
ders all  allowed  and  wilful  sins,  whatever  be 
their  magnitude,  as  an  offence  against  bis  Ma- 
ker. Nothing  that  offends  him  can  be  insignifi- 
cant Nothing  that  contributes  to  fasten  on 
ourselves  a  wrong  habit  can  be  trifling.  Faults 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  small 
are  repeated  without  compunction.  The  habit 
of  committing  them  is  confirmed  by  the  repeti- 
tion. Frequency  renders  us  at  first  indifferent, 
then  insensible.  The  hopelessness  attending  a 
long  indulged  custom  generates  carelessness, 
till  for  want  of  exercise  the  power  of  resistance 
is  first  weakened,  then  destroyed. 

But  there  is  a  still  more  serious  point  of  view 
in  which  the  subject  may  be  considered.  Do 
small  faults,  continually  repeated,  always  retain 
their  original  diminutiveness  ?  Is  any  axiom 
more  established  than  that  all  evil  is  of  a  pro- 
gressive  nature  7  Is  a  bad  temper  which  is  ne- 
ver repressed,  bo  worse  after  years  of  indul- 
gence, than  when  we  at  first  gave  the  reins  to 
it  ?  Does  that  which  we  first  allowed  ourselves 
under  the  name  of  harmless  levity  on  serious 
subjects,  never  proceed  to  profaneness  ?  Does 
what  was  once  admired  as  proper  spirit,  never 
grow  into  pride,  never  swell  into  insolqiice? 
Does  the  habit  of  incorrect  narrative,  or  looso 
talking,  or  allowed  hyperbole,  never  lead  to 
falsehood ;  never  settle  in  deceit  7  Before  we 
positively  determine  that  small  faults  are  inno- 
cent, we  must  undertake  to  prove  that  they  shall 
.never  outgrow  their  primitire  dimensioos  ^  we 
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mvm,  aMorUin  that  the  in&nt  shall  never  be- 
come ■  giant. 

Pr9etn$tinmtum  is  reckoned  amonsr  the  most 
venial  of  our  faults,  and  sits  so  Ughtly  on  our 
minds  that  we  scarcely  apologise  for  it.  But 
who  can  assure  us,  that  had  not  the  assistanoe 
we  bad  resolved  to  give  to  one  friend  under  dis- 
tress, or  the  advice  to  another  under  temptation, 
to-day,  been  delayed,  and  from  mere  sloth  and 
in<iolence  been  put  off  till  to-morrow,  it  might 
not  have  preserved  the  fortunes  of  the  one,  or 
saved  the  soul  of  the  other  7 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  perform  duties ;  we 
must  perform  them  at  the  right  time.->We  must 
do  the  duty  of  every  da^  in  its  own  season. 
Every  day  has  its  own  imperious  duties;  we 
must  not  depend  upon  to-day  for  fulfilling  those 
which  we  neglected  yesterday;  for  to-day  might 
not  have  been  granted  us.  To-morrow  will  be 
equally  peremptory  in  its  demands;  and  the 
succeeding  day,  if  we  live  to  see  it,  will  be  ready 
with  its  proper  daims. 

intftfCMion,  though  it  is  not  so  often  caused 
by  reflection  as  by  the  want  of  it,  yet  may  be 
as  mischievous ;  for  if  we  spend  too  much  time 
in  balancing  probabilities,  the  period  for  action 
is  lost  While  we  are  ruminating  on  difficulties 
which  may  never  occur,  reconciling  differences 
which  perhaps  do  not  exist,  and  poising  in  op- 
posite scales  things  of  nearly  the  same  weight, 
the  opportunity  is  lost  of  producing  that  ^x>d 
which  a  firm  and  manly  decision  would  have 
vflected. 

/dteness,  though  itself  *  the  most  unperform- 
ingof  all  the  vices,*  is  however  the  pass  through 
which  they  all  enter,  the  stage  on  which  they 
all  act  Though  supremely  passive  itself;  it  lends 
a  willing  hand  to  all  evil,  practical  as  well  as 
speculative.  It  is  the  abettor  of  every  sin  who- 
ever commits  it,  the  receiver  of  all  booty,  who- 
ever is  the  thief.  If  it  docs  nothing  itself,  it  con- 
nives at  all  the  mischief  that  is  done  by  others. 

Vanity  IB  exceedingly  misplaced  when  ranked 
as  she  commonly  is,  in  the  catalogue  of  small 
faults.  It  is  under  her  character  of  harmless, 
ness  that  she  does  all  her  mischiefl  She  is  in- 
deed oflen  found  in  the  society  of  great  virtues. 
She  does  not  follow  in  the  train,  but  mixes  her- 
self with  the  company,  and  by  mixing  mars  it. 
The  use  our  spiritual  enemy  makes  of  her  is  a 
master  stroke.  When  he  cannot  prevent  us  f>om 
doing  right  actions,  he  can  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose almost  as  well  *  by  making  us  vain  of 
them.*  When  he  cannot  deprive  (he  public  of 
oar  benevolence,  he  ean  defeat  the  effect  to  our- 
selves by  poisoning  the  principle.  When  he 
cannot  rob  others  of  the  good  effect  of  the  deed, 
he  can  gain  his  point  by  robbing  the  doer  of  his 
reward. 

Peevishnes*  is  another  of  the  minor  miseries. 
Human  life,  though  sufiiciently  unhappy,  can- 
not contrive  to  furnish  misfortunes  so  oflen  as 
the  passionate  and  the  peevish  can  supply  im- 
patience. To  commit  our  reason  and  temper 
to  the  mercy  of  every  acquaintance,  and  of  every 
servant,  is  not  making  the  wisest  use  of  them. 
If  we  recollect  that  violence  and  peevishness  are 
the  common  resource  of  those  whose  knowledge 
b  small,  and  whose  arguments  are  weak,  our 
tory  pride  might  lead  xm  to  subdue  our  poasioii, 


if  we  had  not  a  better  principle  to  resort  to. 
Anger  is  the  common  refuge  of  insignificance. 
Peqile  who  feel  their  character  to  be  slight,  hope 
to  give  it  weight  by  inflation :  but  the  blown 
bladder  at  its  fullest  distention  is  still  empty 
Sluggish  characters,  above  all,  have  no  right  to 
be  passionate.  They  should  be  contented  witli 
their  own  congenial  faults.  Dullness  however 
has  its  impetuosities  and  its  fluctuations  as  well 
as  genius.  It  is  on  the  coast  of  heavy  Bcsotia 
that  the  Euripus  exhibits  its  unparalleled  rest- 
lessness and  agitation. 

Trijlifig  is  ranked  among  the  venial  faults. 
But  if  time  be  one  grand  talent  given  us  in  or- 
der to  our  securing  eternal  life ;  if  we  trifle 
away  that  time  so  as  to  lose  that  eternal  life,  on 
which  by  not  trifling  we  might  have  laid  hold* 
then  will  it  answer  the  end  of  sin.  A  life  de- 
voted to  trifles  not  only  takes  away  the  inclina- 
tion,  but  the  capacity  for  higher  pursuits.  The 
truths  of  Christianity  have  scarcely  more  infln- ' 
ence  on  a  frivolous  than  on  a  profligate  charac- 
ter. If  the  mind  be  so  absorbed,  not  merely 
with  what  is  vicious,  but  with  what  is  useless, 
as  to  be  thoroughly  disinclined  to  the  activities 
of  a  life  of  piety,  it  matters  little  what  the  cause 
is  which  so  disinclines  it  If  these  habits  can- 
not be  accused  of  great  moral  evil,  yet  it  argues 
a  low  state  of  mind  ;  that  a  being  who  has  an 
eternity  at  stake  can  sbandon  itself  to  trivial 
pursuits.  If  the  great  concern  of  life  cannot  be 
secured  without  habitual  watchfulness,  how  is  it 
to  be  secured  by  habitual  carelessness  ?  It  will 
afford  little  comfort  to  the  trifler,  when  at  the 
last  reckoning  he  gives  in  his  long  negative  ca- 
talogue, that  the  more  ostensible  offender  was 
worse  employed.  The  trifler  will  not  be  weigh- 
ed in  the  scale  with  the  profligate,  but  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Some  men  make  for  themselves  a  sort  of  code 
of  the  lesser  morals,  of  which  thev  settle  both 
the  laws  and  the  chronology.  They  fix  *  the 
climacterics  of  the  mind  ;'*  determine  at  what 
period  such  a  vice  may  be  adopted  without  dis- 
credit, at  what  age  one  bad  habit  ma^  give  way 
to  another  more  in  character.  Havmg  settled 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  to  a  certain  age 
certain  faults  are  natural,  they  proceed  to  act  as 
if  tliey  thought  them  necessary. 

But  let  us  not  practice  on  ourselves  the  grosa 
imposition  to  believe  that  any  failing,  much  less 
any  vice,  is  necessarily  appended  to  any  state  or 
any  age,  or  that  it  is  irresistible  at  any.  We 
may  accustom  ourselves  to  talk  of  vanity  and 
extravagance  as  belonging  to  the  young ;  and 
avarice  and  peevishness  to  the  old,  till  the  next 
step  will  be  that  we  shall  think  ourselves  justi- 
fied  in  adopting  them.  Whoever  is  eager  to 
find  excuses  for  vice  and  folly,  will  feel  hia 
own  backwardness  to  practise  them  much  di- 
minished. 

C  eat  le  premier  ffa$  qui  eoute.  It  is  only  to 
make  out  an  imaginary  necessity,  and  then  wa 
easily  fall  into  the  necessity  we  have  imagined. 
Providence  has  established  no  such  association. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  more  danger  of  certain  fault* 
under  certain  circumstances ;  and  some  tempta* 
tions  are  stronger  at  some  periods :  but  it  is  a 
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proof  that  they  are  not  irresistible  becaase  all 
do  Dot  fall  into  them.  Tlie  evil  is  in  ourselves, 
ivho  mitigate  the  discredit  by  the  supposed  ne- 
cessity. The  prediction,  like  the  dream  of 
the  astrologer,  creates  the  event  instead  of  fore, 
lelling  it.  But  there  is  no  supposition  can  be 
made  of  a  bad  case  which  will  jastify  the  ma- 
king it  our  own :  Nor  will  general  positions  ever 
serve  for  individual  apologies. — Who  has  not 
known  persons  who,  though  they  retain  the 
pound  health  and  vigour  of  active  life,  sink  pre- 
maturely into  sloth  and  inactivity,  solely  on  the 
ground  that  these  dispositions  are  fancied  to 
be  unavoidably  incident  to  advancing  years. 
The^  r'emand  the  indulgence  before  they  feel 
Uie  mfirmity.  Indolence  thus  forges  a  dismis- 
sion from  duty  before  the  discharge  is  issued 
out  by  Providence.  No. — Let  ua  endeavour  to 
meet  the  evils  of  the  several  conditions  and  pe- 
riods of  life  with  submission,  but  it  is  an  offence 
to  their  divine  dispenser  to  forestall  them. 

But  we  have  sLiJl  a  saving  clause  for  ourselves, 
whether  the  evil  be  of  greater  or  lesser  magni- 
tude.  If  the  fault  be  great,  we  lament  the  in- 
ability to  resist  it;  if  small,  we  deny  the  impor- 
tance of  so  doing,  we  plead  that  we  cannot  with- 
stand a  great  temptation,  and  that  a  small  one 
is  not  worth  withstanding.  But  if  the  tempta- 
tion or  the  fault  be  great,  we  should  resist  it  on 
account  of  that  very  magnitude ;  if  pmall,  the 
giving  it  up  can  cost  but  little ;  and  the  con- 
scientious habit  of  conquering  the  less  will  con- 
fer considerable  strength  towards  subduing  the 
greater. 

There  is  again,  a  sort  of  splendid  character, 
which,  winding  itself  pp  occasionally  to  certain 
ehining  actions,  thinks  itself  fully  justified  in 
breaking  loose  from  the  shackles  of  restraint  in 
smaller  things  :  it  makes  no  scruple  to  indem- 
pify  itself  for  these  popular  deeds  by  indulgences 
which,  though  allowed,  are  far  from  innocent. 
It  thus  secures  to  itself  praise  and  popularity  by 
what  is  sure  to  gain  it,  and  immunity  from  cen- 
sure in  indulging  the  Aivouriie  fault,  practically 
exclaiming,  *  Is  it  not  a  little  one  7' 

Vanity  is  at  the  bottom  of  almost  all,  may  we 
not  say,  of  a!)  our  sins  7  We  think  more  of 
signalizing  than  of  saving  ourselves.  We  over- 
look the  hourly  occasions  which  occur  of  serving, 
of  obliging,  of  comforting  those  aropndus,  while 
we  sometimes,  not  onwillingly  perform  an  act 
of  notorious  generosity.  The  habit,  however,  in 
the  former  case,  better  indicates  the  disposition 
and  bent  of  the  mind,  than  the  solitary  act  of 
splendor.  The  apoelle  does  not  say  whatsoever 
great  things  ye  do,  but  *  whatsoever  things  ye 
do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  <Sod.*  Actions  are  less 
weighed  by  their  bulk  than  their  motive.  Vir- 
tues are  less  measured  by  their  splendor  than 
their  principle.  The  racer  proceeds  in  his 
course  more  effectually  by  a  steady  unslackened 
pace,  than  by  starts  of  violept  but  unequal  ex- 
ertion. 

That  great  abstract  of  moral  Isw,  of  which 
we  have  elsewhere  spoken,*  Uiat  rule  of  the 
highest  court  of  appeal,  set  up  in  his  own  bosom, 
to  which  every  man  can  always  resort,  *  all 
fhings  that  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
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you,  do  ye  also  unto  them  :* — This  law,  if  &ith 
folly  obeyed,  operating  as  an  infallible  remedy 
for  all  the  disorders  of  self-love,  would,  by  throw 
ing  its  partiality  into  the  right  scale,  establieh 
the  right  exercise  of  all  the  smaller  virtues.  Ill 
strict  observance  would  not  only  pat  a  stop  to 
all  injustice,  but  to  all  onkindness :  not  only  to 
oppressive  acts,  but  to  unfeeling  language.  Even 
haughty  looks  and  supercilious  gestures  would 
be  Imnished  from  the  face  of  society,  did  we  ask 
ourselves  how  we  should  like  to  receive  what 
we  are  not  ashamed  to  give. 

Till  we  thus  morally  transmute  place,  person, 
and  circumstance  with  those  of  our  brother,  w 
shall  never  treat  him  with  the  tenderness  this 
gracious  law  enjoins.  Small  virtues  and  smaU 
ofiences  are  only  so  by  comparison.  To  treat  a 
fellow-creature  with  harsh  language,  is  not  in- 
deed a  crime  like  robbing  him  of  his  estate  or 
destroying  his  reputation.  They  are,  however, 
all  the  offspring  of  the  same  family. — ^They  are 
the  same  in  qtudity  though  not  in  degree.  All 
flow,  though  in  streams  of  different  ma^itude, 
from  the  same  fountain ;  all  are  indications  of  a 
departure  from  that  principle  which  is  included 
in  the  law  of  love.  The  consequences  they  in- 
volve are  not  less  certain ;  though  they  are  leai 
important 

The  reason  why  what  are  called  religiouB  peo. 
pie  ofUn  differ  so  little  from  others  in  small 
trials  is,  that  instead  of  bringing  religion  te 
their  aid  in  their  lesser  vexations,  they  either 
leave  the  disturbance  to  prey  upon  their  minds, 
or  apply  to  false  reliefs  for  its  removaL  Those 
who  are  j'endered  unhappy  by  frivolous  troubles, 
seek  comfort  in  frivolous  enjoyments.  But  we 
should  apply  the  same  remedy  to  ordinary  trials, 
as  to  great  ones ;  for  as  small  disquietudes  spring 
from  the  same  cause  as  great  trials,  namely,  the 
uncertain  and  imperfect  condition  of  human  life, 
so  they  require  the  same  remedy.  Meeting 
common  cares  with  a  right  spirit  would  impart 
a  smoothness  to  the  temper,  a  spirit  of  cheerful- 
ness  to  the  heart,  which  would  mightily  break 
the  fbree  of  heavier  trials. 

You  apply  to  the  power  of  religion  in  great 
evils.-!— Why  does  it  not  occur  to  you  to  apply 
to  it  in  the  less  7  Is  it  that  you  think  the  im 
strument  greater  than  the  occasion  demands  7 
It  is  not  too  great  if  the  lesser  one  will  not  pro* 
doce  the  effect,  or  if  it  produce  it  in  the  wrong 
way ;  for  there  is  such  a  thing  as  putting  an 
eyil  out  of  sight  without  curing  it  You  would 
apply  to  religion  on  the  loss  of  your  child-<->api 
pl^  to  it  on  the  loss  of  your  temper.  Throw  m 
this  wholesome  tree  to  sweeten  the  bitter  waters. 
As  no  calamity  is  too  great  fi>r  the  power  of 
Christianity  to  mitigate,  so  none  is  too  small  to 
experience  its  beneficial  results.  Our  behaviour 
under  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  forms  a  cha- 
racteristic distinction  between  different  classes 
of  Christians.  The  least  advanced,  resort  to  r&, 
ligion  on  great  occasions  ;^  the  deeper  proficient 
resorts  to  it  op  all.  What  makes  it  appear  of 
so  little  comparative  value  is,  that  the  medicine 
prepared  by  the  Great  Physician  is  thrown  by 
instead  of  being  taken.  The  patient  thinks  not 
of  it  but  in  extreme  cases.    A  remedy,  however 

Eotent,  not  applied,  can  produce  no  effect    But 
e  who  has  adopted  one  fixed  principle  for  th^ 
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goriMniinent  of  hii  Ufa,  wiU  try  to  keep  it  in  per- 
petual ezeroiae.  An  aoquaiDtauoe  with  the  na- 
ture of  human  evila  and  of  their  remedy,  would 
check  that  spirit  of  complaint  which  8o  much 
^  abeundfl,  and  which  often  makes  bo  iitUe  difSor- 
enoe  between  people  profeeeingf  reli^on  and 
thoee  who  profess  it  not 

If  the  duties  in  question  are  not  great  they 
become  important  l>7  the  constant  demand  that 
is  made  for  them.  They  have  been  called  *  the 
•maJl  coin  of  human  life,*  and  on  their  perpetual 
and  unobstructed  circulation  depends  much  of 
the  comfort,  as  well  as  convenience  of  its  transac- 
tions. They  make  up  in  frequency  what  they 
w^t  in  magnitude.  How  few  of  us  are  called 
to  carry  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  into  dis- 
tant  lands !  But  which  of  us  is  not  called  every 
day  to  adorn  those  doctrines,  by  gentleness  in 
our  own  carrisge,  by  kindness  and  forbearance 
to  all  about  us  ? 

In  performing  the  unostensible  duties,  there 
is  no  inCentiTe  from  vanity.  No  love  of  fame 
inspires  that  virtue,  of  which  fame  wilt  never 
hear.  There  can  be  but  <me  motive,  and  that 
the  purest,  for  t^  exercise  of  virtues,  the  report 
of  which  will  never  reach  beyonjl  the  little  cir- 
efe  whose  happiness  they  promote.  They  do 
not  fill  the  world  with  our  renown,  but  they  fill 
our  own  family  with  comfort,  and  if  they  have 
the  love  of  God  for  their  principle,  they  will  have 
his  favour  for  their  reward. 

In  this  enumeration  of  faoHs,  we  include  not 
sins  of  infirmity,  inadvertency,  and  surprise,  to 
wliich  even  the  most  sincere  Christians  are  but 
too  liable.  What  are  here  adverted  to  are  allow- 
ed,  habitual,  and  unresisted  faulU:  Habitual, 
because  unresisted,  and  allowed  from  the  notion 
that  they  are  too  inconsiderable  to  call  for  re- 
sisUnce.  Faulte  into  which  we  are  betrayed 
through  surprise  and  inadvertency,  though  that 
is  no  reascm  for  committing  them,  may  not  be 
without  their  uses;  they  renew  the  salutery 
conviction  of  our  sinful  nature,  make  us  little  in 
our  own  eyes,  increase  our  sense  of  dependence, 
promote  watohfulness,  deepen  humility,  and 
quicken  repentence. 

We  must  however  be  careful  not  to  entangle 
the  conscience  or  embarrass  the  spirit  by  ground- 
less apprehensions.  We  have  a  merciful  rather, 
not  a  hard  master  to  desl  with.  We  must  not 
harass  our  minds  with  a  suspicious  dread,  as  if 
by  a  needless  rigour  the  Almighty  were  laying 
snares  to  entrap  us,  nor  be  terrified  with  imagi- 
nary foars,  as  if  he  were  on  the  watch  to  punish 
every  casual  error ! — To  be  immuteble  and  im- 
peccable belongs  not  to  humanity.  He,  who 
made  us,  best  knows  of  what  we  are  made.  Our 
compassionate  Hifjh  Priest  will  bear  with  much 
infirmity,  will  pardon  much  involuntery  weak^ 


But  knowing,  as  every  man  most  know,  who 
looks  into  his  own  heart,  the  difiiculties  he  has 
firom  the  intervention  of  his  evil  tempers,  in 
serving  God  faithfully,  and  still  however  earn- 
estly  desirous  of  serving  him,  is  it  not  to  be  la- 
mented that  he  is  not  more  solicitous  to  remove 
his  hindranoes  by  trying  to  avoid  thoee  inferior 
■ins,  and  resisting  those  lesser  temptetions,  and 
practising  those  smaller  virtues,  the  neglect  of 
whifih  otetrooto  hi*  way,  and  keeps  him  back 


in  the  performance  of  higher  duties.  Instead 
of  little  renunciations  being  grievous,  and  petty 
self-denials  a  hardship,  they  in  reality  soften 
grievances,  diminish  hardships.  They  are  the 
private  drill  which  trains  for  public  service. 

If,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  the  prin 
ciple  is  the  test  of  the  action,  we  are  hourly  fur- 
nished with  occasions  of  showing  our  piety  by 
the  spirit  in  which  the  quiet  unotraerved  actions 
of  lifo  are  performed.  The  sacrifices  may  be 
too  little  to  be  observed,  except  by  Him  to  whom 
they  are  offered.  But  small  solicitudes,  and  de- 
monstrations  of  attachment,  scarcely  perceptible 
to  any  eye  but  his  for  whom  they  were  made, 
bear  the  true  character  of  love  to  God,  as  they 
are  the  infallible  marks  of  affection  to  our  follow 
creatures. 

By  enjoining  small  duties,  the  spirit  of  which 
is  every  where  implied  in  the  gospel,  God,  as  it 
were,  seems  contriving  to  render  the  great  ones 
easy  to  us.  He  makes  the  light  yoke  of  Christ 
still  lighter,  not  by  abridging  duty,  but  by  in- 
creasing  its  facility  through  ite  fiimiliarity. 
These  little  habits  at  once  indicate  the  senti- 
ment of  the  soul  and  improve  it 

It  is  an  awful  consideration  and  one  whidi 
every  Christian  should  bring  home  to  his  own 
bosom,  whether  small  faulte  wilfully  persisted 
in,  may  not  in  time,  not  only  dim  the  light  of 
conscience,  but  extinguish  the  Spirit  of  grace  ; 
whether  the  power  of  resistenoe  against  great 
sins  may  not  be  finally  withdrawn  as  a  just 
punishment  for  having  neglected  to  exert  it 
against  small  ones. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  maintein  in  our  minds 
the  awful  impression  that  perhaps  among  the 
first  objecto  which  may  meet  our  eyes  when  wo 
open  them  on  the  eternal  world,  may  be  that 
tremendous  book,  in  which)  together  with  our 
great  and  actual  sins,  may  be  recorded  in  no  less 
prominent  characters,  the  ample  page  of  omis. 
sions,  of  neglected  opportunities,  and  even  of 
fruitless  goc^  intentions,  of  which  indolence,  in- 
decision, thoughtlessness,  vanity,  trifling,  and 
procrastination  concurred  to  frustrate  the  exe* 
cntion. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Sdf'Examinatum. 

In  this  ste^  of  general  inquiry,  every  kind 
of  ignorance  is  esteemed  dishonourable.  In  al- 
most  every  sort  of  knowledge  there  is  a  com  po- 
tion for  superiority.  Intellectual  atteinmente 
are  never  to  be  undervalued.  Learning  is  the 
best  human  thing.  All  knowledge  is  excellent 
as  far  as  it  goes,  and  as  long  as  it  lasto.  But 
how  short  is  the  period  before  *  tongues  shall 
cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish  away  !* 

Shall  we  then  eaieem  it  dishonourable  to  be 
ignorant  in  any  thing  which  relates  to  lifo  and 
literature,  to  taste  and  science,  and  not  feel 
ashamed  to  live  in  ignorance  of  our  own  hearto? 

To  have  a  flourishing  estate  and  a  mind  in 
disorder;  to  keep  exact  accounts  with  a  steward 
and  no  reckoning  with  our  Maker;  to  have  an 
accorate  knowledge  of  Iom  or  gain  in  oar  bosi- 
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new,  and  to  ramain  utterly  ignorant  whether 
oar  Bpiritual  oonoerns  are  improring  or  deolin- 
ing ;  to  be  oautioui  in  asoertainiDg  at  the  end 
of  every  year,  how  much  we  have  increased  or 
diminished  our  fortune,  and  to  be  carelees 
whether  we  have  incurred  profit  or  losf  in  &ith 
and  holiness,  is  a  wretched  miscalculation  of 
the  comparative  value  of  things.  To  bestow 
our  attention  on  objects  in  an  inverse  proportion 
to  their  importance,  is  surely  no  proof  that  our 
learning  has  improved  our  judgment 

That  deep  thinker  and  acute  reasoner,  Dr. 
J^arrow,  has  remarked  that  *  it  is  a  peculiar  ex- 
/cellency  of  human  nature,  and  which  distin- 
guishes roan  from  the  inferior  creatures  more 
than  bare  reason  itself,  that  he  can  reflect  upon 
all  that  is  done  within  htm,  can  discern  tiie  ten« 
jdencies  of  his  soul,  and  is  acquainted  with  his 
pwn  purposes.' 

This  distinguishing  faculty  of  self-inspcction 
would  not  have  been  conferred  on  man,  if  it  had 
not  been  intended  that  it  should  be  in  habitual 
pperation.  It  is  surely,  as  we  before  ooserred, 
a>  much  a  common  law  of  prudence,  to  look 
well  to  our  spiritual  as  to  our  worldly  poesoe 
eions.  We  have  appetites  *to  control,  imagina- 
^ons  to  restrain,  tempers  to  regulate,  passions  lo 
pubdue ;  and  how  can  this  internal  work  be 
effected,  how  can  our  thooghte  be  kept  within 
due  bounds,  how  can  a  proper  bias  be  given  to 
|he  affections,  how  can  *  the  little  state  of  man* 
be  preserved  from  continual  insurrection,  how 
pan  this  restraining  power  be  maintained  if 
this  capacity  of  discerning,  if  this  fiMSoity  of 
inspecting  be  not  kept  in  regular  exercise? 
Without  constant  discipline,  imagination  will 
)K»come  an  outlaw,  conscience  an  attainted  rebel. 

This  inward  eye,  this  power  of  introversion, 
is  given  us  for  a  oontinual  watch  upon  the  soul.' 
On  an  unremitted  vigilance  over  its  interior 
motions,  those  fruitful  seeds  of  action^  those 
prolific  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  will  de- 
pend  both  the  formation  and  the  growth  of  oar 
moral  and  religious  charaoter.  A  superficial 
glance  is  not  enough  for  a  thing  so  deep,  an 
unsteady  view  will  not  suffice  for  a  thing  eo 
wavering,  nor  a  casual  look  for  a  thing  so  de- 
ceitful as  the  human  heart  A  partial  inspec- 
tion on  any  one  side,  will  not  be  enough  for  an 
object  which  must  be  observed  under  a  variety 
of  aspecte,  because  it  is  always  shifting  ite  po- 
sitions, always  changing  ite  appearances. 

We  should  examine  not  only  our  conduct  but 
pur  opinions ;  not  only  our  faulte  but  our  preju- 
dices;, not  only  our  propensities  but  our  judg- 
mente.  Our  actions  themselves  will  be  obvious 
enough ;  it  is  our  intentions  which  require  the 
scrutiny.  These,  we  should  fiiUow  up  to  their 
remotest  springs,  scrutinize  to  their  deepest 
recesses,  trace  through  their  most  perplex- 
ing windings.  And  leat  we  should,  in  our 
pursuit,  wander  in  unoerUinty  and  blindness^ 
let  us  make  use  of  that  guiding  clue  which  the 
Almighty  has  furnished  by  his  word  and  by  his 
Spirit,  for  conducting  us  through  the  intrica- 
eies  of  this  labyrinth.  'What  I  know  not, 
teach  thou  me,*  should  be  our  constant  petition 
in  all  our  researches. 

Did  we  torn  our  thoughte  inward,  it  would 
abate  much  of  the  self-compUoency  with  which 


we  swallow  the  flyttorj  of  others.  Raltoiy 
horta  not  him  who  flatters  not  himself.  If  w« 
examined  our  motivea  keenly,  we  should  fre- 
quently  blush  at  the  praises  our  actions  receive. 
IM  08  then  ooosoienlioasly  inquire  not  only 
what  we  do,  but  whence  and  why  we  do  it,  from 
what  motive  and  to  what  end. 

Self.inspection  Is  the  only  means  to  preserve 
us  from  Belf>oonceit.  We  could  not  surely  ao 
very  extravagantly  value  a  being  whom  we  onr* 
selves  should  not  only  see,  but  teel  to  be  so  foil 
of  faults.  Self-aoonaintence  will  give  as  a  far 
more  deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  our  own 
errors  than  we  can  possibly  have,  with  all  the 
inquisitiveness  of  an  idle  curiosity,  of  the  errore 
of  others.  We  are  eager  enough  to  blame  them 
without  knowing  their  motives.  We  are  no 
less  eager  to  vindieate  ourselves,  thoogh  we  can* 
not  be  entirely  ignorant  of  our  own.  Thus  two 
virtues  will  be  acquired  by  the  same  act,  humi- 
lity and  candour;  an  impartial  review  of  oar 
own  infirmities,  being  the  likeliest  way  to  make 
us  tender  and  compassionate  to  those  of  othera. 

Nor  shall  we  be  liable  so  to  overrate  our  own 
jadrment  when  we  perceive  that  it  often  forms, 
such  &lee  estimates,  is  i|o  captivated  with  trifles, 
so  elated  with  petty  successes,  so  dejected  with 
little  disappointmente.  When  we  hear  others 
commend  our  charity  which  we  know  is  so  cold ; 
when  others  extol  our  piety  which  we  feel  to 
be  so  dead ;  when  they  applaud  the  energies  of 
our  faith,  which  we  must  know  to  be  eo  ftint 
and  feebte,  we  cannot  possibly  be  so  intoxicated 
with  the  apfdause  which  never  would  have 
been  given,  had  the  applauder  known  us  as  we 
know,  or  ought  to  know  ourselves.  If  we  con- 
tradict him,  it  may  be  only  to  draw  on  ourselves 
the  imputetion  of  a  fresh  virtue,  humility,  which 
perhaps  we  as  little  deserve  to  have  ascribed  to 
us  as  that  which  we  have  been  renouncing.  If 
we  keep  a  sharp  look  oat,  we  should  not  be 
proud  of  praises  which  cannot  apply  to  us,  but 
shoold  rather  grieve  at  the  involuntary  fraud  of 
imposing  on  others,  by  tecitly  accepting  a  cha- 
racter to  which  we  have  so  little  real  pretension.' 
To  be  delighted  at  finding  that  people  think  so 
roach  better  of  us  than  we  are  conscious  of  de- 
serving,  is  in  efiect  to  rejoice  in  the  succees  of 
our  own  deoeit 

We  shall  also  become  more  patient,  more  for- 
bearing and  forgiving,  shall  better  endure  the 
harsh  judgment  of  others  respecting  us,  when 
we  perceive  that  their  opinion  of  ns  nearly  coin- 
cides with  our  own  real  though  unacknowledg- 
ed sentiments.  There  is  much  less  injury  in- 
corred  bv  others  thinking  too  ill  of  ns,  than  ta 
our  thuBiing  to  well  of  ourselves. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  to  live  at  random,  is 
not  the  life  of  a  rational,  much  less  of  an  im- 
mortel,  least  of  all,  of  an  accounUble  being.  To 
pray  occasionally,  without  deliberate  ooorae  of 
prayer;  to  he  generous  without  proportioning 
our  means  to  our  expenditure ;  to  be  liberu 
without  a  principle ;  to  let  the  mind  float  en  the 
current  of  public  opinion ;  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
evento,  fi>r  the  probable  occurrence  of  which 
we  have  made  no  provision ;  to  be  every  hoar 
liable  to  death  without  any  habitual  preparatioa 
for  it ;  to  carry  within  us  a  principle  whieh  we 
bejieye  will  exiet  thf oqgh  a|l  tbp  ooimUttM 
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of  eternitf,  and  yet  to  make  little  inquiry 
whether  that  eternity  ie  likely  to  be  happy  or 
miserable — all  this  is  an  inconsiderateneae  which, 
if  adopted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  would 
bid  fair  to  ruin  a  man's  reputation  for  common 
•ense :  yet  of  this  infatuation  he  who  dives  with- 
out  self-examination  is  absolutely  guilty. 

Nothing  more  plainly  shows  us  what  weak 
vanillating  creatures  we  are,  than  the  difficulty 
we  0nd  in  fixing  ourselves  down  to  the  very 
self.scrutiny  we  had  deliberately  resolved  on. 
Like  the  worthless  Roman  emperor  we  retire  to 
our  closet  under  the  appearance  of  serious  oc. 
cupation,  but  might  now  and  then  be  surprised, 
if  not  in  catching  flies,  yet  in  pursuits  nearly 
as  contemptible.  Some  trifle  which  we  should 
be  ashamed  to  dwell  upon  at  any  time,  intrudes 
itself  on  the  moments  dedicated  to  serious 
thought ;  recollection  is  intori-upted ;  the  whole 
ehain  of  reflection  broken,  so  that  the  scattered 
links  cannot  again  be  united.  And  so  incon- 
sistent are  we  that  we  are  sometimes  not  sorry 
to  have  a  plausible  pretence  for  interrupting  the 
very  employment  in  which  we  had  just  before 
made  it  a  duty  to  engage.  For  want  of  this 
home  acquaintance,  we  remain  in  utter  igno* 
ranee  of-our  inability  to  meet  even  in  ordinary 
trials  of  life  with  cheerfulness ;  indeed  by  this 
neglect  we  confirm  that  inability.  Nursed  in 
the  lap  of  luxury,  we  have  an  indefinite  notion 
that  we  have  but  a  loose  hold  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  world  itself.  But  let 
some  accident  teke  away,  not  the  world,  but 
■ome  trifle  on  which  we  thought  we  set  no  value 
while  we  possessed  it,  and  we/ find  to  our  aston- 
ishment that  we  hold,  not  the  world  only,  but 
even  this  trivial  possession  with  a  pretty  tight 
grasp. — Such  detections  of  our  selfcignorance, 
if  they  do  not  serve  to  wean,  ought  at  least  to 
humble  us. 

There  is  a  spurious  sort  of  self-examination 
which  does  not  serve  to  enlighten  but  to  blind. 
A  person  who  has  left  off  some  notorious  vice, 
who  has  softened  some  shades  of  a  glaring  sin, 
or  substituted  some  outward  forms  in  the  place 
of  open  irreligion,  looks  on  this  change  of  cha- 
racter with  pleasure. — He  compares  himself 
with  what  he  was,  and  views  the  alteration  with 
self-complacency.  He  deceives  himself  by  Uk- 
ing  his  stendard  from  his  former  conduct,  or 
flrom  the  character  of  still  worse  men,  instead 
of  taking  it  from  the  unerring  rule  of  Scrip, 
(ure.  He  looks  rather  at  the  discredit  than 
the  sinfulness  of  his  former  life,  and  being 
more  ashamed  of  what  is  disreputable  than 
grieved  at  what  is  vicious,  he  is,  in  this  state 
of  shallow  reformation,  more  in  danger  in  pro- 
portion as  he  is  more  in  credit  He  is  not 
aware  that  it  is  not  having  a  fault  or  two  less 
that  will  carry  him  to  heaven,  while  his  heart 
is  still  glued  to  the  world  and  estranged  fh>m 
God. 

If  we  ever  look  into  our  hearto  at  all,  we  are 
naturally  most  inclined  to  it  when  we  think  we 
have  been  acting  right  Here  inspection  e  rati- 
fies self-love.  We  have  no  great  difficufty  in 
directing  our  attention  to  an  object,  when  that 
object  persente  us  with  pleasing  images.  But 
it  IS  a  painful  cfiort  to  compel  the  mind  to  turn 
in  on  Itself,  when  this  view  only  presente  sub> 
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jeeto  for  regret  and  remene.  This  palnfiil 
duty  however  must  be  performed,  and  will  be 
more  salutary  in  proportion  as  it  is  less  plea 
sant — ^Let  us  establish  it  into  a  habit  to  mmi- 
nate  on  our  faults.  With  the  recoUectiott  of 
our  virtues  we  need  not  feed  our  vanity.  They 
will,  if  that  vanity  does  not  obliterate  them,  be 
recorded  elsewhere. 

We  are  almost  disposed  to  look  at  those  parte 
of  our  character  which  will  best  bear  it,  and 
which  consequently  least  need  it :  at  those  parts 
which  afford  most  self-gratulation.  If  a  cove- 
tous man,  for  instance,  examines  himself,  instead 
of  turning  his  attention  to  the  peccant  part,  he 
applies  the  probe  where  he  knows  it  will  not  go 
very  deep ;  he  tnms  from  his  avarice  to  that  so- 
briety of  which  his  very  avarice  is' perhaps  the 
source.  Another,  who  is  the  slave  of  passion, 
fondly  rests  upon  some  act  of  generosity,  which 
he  considers  as  a  fair  commutation  for  some 
favourite  vice,  that  would  ooet  him  more  to  re« 
nounce  than  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  We 
are  all  too  much  diepoeed  to  dwell  on  that 
smiling  side  of  the  prospect  which  pleases  and 
deceives  us,  and  to  shut  oar  eyes  upon  that  part 
which  we  do  not  chooee  to  aee,  becaoee  we  an 
resolved  not  to  quit  Self-love  always  holds  a 
screen  between  the  superficial  eelf-examiner 
and  his  faulte.  The  nominal  Christian  wrape 
himself  up  in  forms  which  he  makes  himself  bie- 
lieve  are  Religion.  He  exulto  in  what  he  doee, 
overlooks  what  he  ought  to  do,  nor  ever  snspeote 
that  what  is  done  at  all  isan  be  done  amiss. 

As  we  are  so  indolent  that  we  seldom  ex* 
amine  a  troth  on  more  than  one  aide,  so  we 
generally  take  care  that  it  shall  be  that  aide 
which  shall  contain  some  old  prejudices.  While 
we  will  not  take  pains  to  correct  tboee  preju. 
dices  and  to  rectify  our  judgment,  lest  it  shoold 
oblige  us  to  discard  a  favourite  opinion,  we  are 
yet  as  eagfer  to  judge,  and  as  fi^ ward  to  decide, 
as  if  we  were  fully  possessed  of  the  grounds  on 
which  a  sound  judgment  |nay  be  made,  and  a 
just  decision  formed. 

We  shoold  watch  ourselves  whether  we  ob- 
serve a  simple  rule  of  truth  and  justice,  as  well 
in  our  conversation,  as  in  our  ordinary  transae- 
tions ;  whether  we  are  exact  in  our  measnres 
of  commendation  and  censure ;  whether  we  do 
not  bestow  extravagant  praise  where  simple  ap- 
probation alone  is  due ;  whether  we  do  not  with- 
hold commendation,  where,  if  given,  it  woold 
support  modesty  and  encourge  merit ;  whether 
what  deserves  only  a  slight  censure  as  imprti- 
dent,  we  do  not  reprdiate  as  immoral;  whether 
we  do  not  sometimes  affect  to  overrate  ordinary 
merit,  in  the  hope  of  securing  to  onraelvee  the 
reputation  of  candour,  that  we  may  on  other  oe- 
casions,  with  less  suspicion,  depreciate  estabb 
lished  excellence.  We  extol  the  first  because 
we  fancy  that  it  can  come  into  no  competitioii 
with  us,  and  we  derogate  from  the  last  because 
it  obviously  eclipees  us. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  weareoonecientionsly 
upright  in  our  estimation  of  benefito  ;  whether 
when  we  have  a  favour  to  ask,  we  do  not  depre- 
ciate ita  value,  when  we  have  one  to  grant  we 
do  not  aggravate  it. 

It  is  only  by  scrutinizing  the  heart  that  we 
can  know  it    It  is  only  by  knowing  the  hMll 
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that  we  can  reform  the  life.  Any  careleu  ob- 
•eirer,  indeed,  when  hie  watch  gooB  wrong,  may 
■ee  that  it  doee  to,  by  casting  an  eye  on  the  dial 
plate ;  but  it  is  only  the  artist  who  takes  it  to 
piecea  and  examinee  evwj  spring  and  e?ery 
wheel  separately,  and  who,  by  ascertaining  the 
IMrecise  causes  of  the  irregalarity,  can  set  the 
machine  right,  and  restore  the  obetractad  move- 
menta. 

The  illusions  of  intellectual  vision  would  be 
materially  corrected  by  a  close  habit  of  culti- 
vating an  acquaintance  with  our  hearts.  We 
fill  much  too  large  a  space  in  our  own  imagine- 
ti<ms ;  we  fancy  we  take  up  more  room  in  the 
world  than  ProTidence  assigns  to  an  individual 
who  has  to  divide  his  allotment  with  so  many 
roilliooB,  who  are  all  of  equal  importance  in 
their  own  eyes;  and  who,  like  us,  are  elbowing 
others  to^ake  room  for  themselves.  Just  as  in 
the  natural  world,  where  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter  would  stretch  itself,  and  move  out  of  its 
place,  if  it  were  not  kept  in  order  by  surround- 
ing particles ;  the  pressure  of  other  parts  reduces 
this  to  remain  in  a  confinement  from  which  it 
would  eecape,  if  it  were  not  thus  pressed  and 
acted  upon  on  all  sides.  The  conscientious 
practice  we  have  been  recommending,  would 
greatly  assist  in  reducing  us  to  our  proper  di- 
mensions, and  in  limiting  us  to  our  proper  place. 
We  should  be  astonish^  if  we  could  see  our 
real  diminutiveness,  and  the  speck  we  actually 
occupy.  When  shall  we  learn  from  our  own 
feelings  of  bow  much  consequence  every  man  is 
to  himself  7 

Nor  must  tlie  examination  be  occasional,  but 
regular.  Let  us  not  run  into  long  arrears,  but 
settle  our  accounts  frequently.  Little  articles 
will  run  up  to  a  large  amount,  if  they  are  not 
cleared  off.  Even  our  inmncent  days,  as  we  may 
choose  to  call  them,  will  not  have  passed  without 
furnishing  their  contingent— our  deadness  in 
devotion — our  eagerness  for  human  applause — 
our  care  to  oouMal  our  faults  rather  than  to 
correct  them^-our  negligent  performance  of 
•oine  relative  duty — our  imprudence  in  oonver- 
Mtioo,  especially  at  table— our  inconsideration — 
our  driving  to  the  very  edge  of  permitted  in- 
dulgences— let  us  keep  these — ^let  us  keep  all 
our  numerous  items  in  small  sums.  Let  us  ex- 
amine them  while  the  particulars  are  fresh  in 
our  memory ;  otherwise,  however  we  may  flatter 
ourselves  that  lesser  evils  will  be  swallowed  up 
by  the  greater,  we  may  find  when  we  come  to 
settle  tlie  grand  account  that  they  will  not  be 
the  less  remembered  foa  not  having  been  re. 
corded. 

And  let  it  be  one  subject  of  our  frequent  in- 
quiry, whether  since  we  last  scrutinized  our 
hearta,  our  secular  affairs,  or  our  eternal  con- 
oerna  have  had  the  predominance  there.  We 
do  not  mean  which  of  them  haa  occupied  most 
of  our  time,  the  largest  portion  of  which  must, 
necessarily,  to  the  generality,  be  absorbed  in 
the  oaree  of  the  present  life ;  but  on  which  our 
affections  have  been  moat  bent ;  and  especially 
how  we  have  conducted  ourselves  when  there 
has  ariaen  a  competition  between  the  intereata 
ofboth. 

That  general  burst  of  sins  which  so  frequently 
roibM  in  on  the  ponapleaGea  of  the  dying,  would 


be  much  moderated  by  previoua  habitual  »M 
examination.  It  will  not  do  to  repent  in  the 
lump.  The  sorrow  must  be  as  circumstantial 
as  the  sin.  Indefinite  repen^nce  is  no  repen- 
tance. And  it  is  one  grand  use  of  self-inquiry, 
to  remind  us,  that  all  unforsaken  ains  are  unro 
pented  sins. 

To  a  Christian  there  is  this  substantial  com- 
fort attending  a  minute  self-inspection,  that  when 
he  finds  fewer  sins  to  be  noted,  and  more  victo- 
ries over  temptation  obtained,  he  has  a  solid  evi- 
dence of  his  advancement,  which  weU  repays  his 
trouble.  ' 

The  faithful  searcher  into  his  own  heart,  that 
*  chamber  of  imagery,*  feels  himself  in  the  situ- 
ation of  the  prophet,*  who  being  conducted  in 
vision  from  one  idol  to  another,  the  spirit  at  sight 
of  each,  repeatedly  exclaims,  *  here  is  another 
abomination  I'  The  prophet  being  commanded 
to  dig  deeper,  the  further  he  penetrated  the 
more  evils  he  found,  while  the  spirit  continued 
to  cry  out,  *  I  will  show  thee  yet  more  abomi- 
nation.* 

Self-examination  b^  detecting  self-love,  self^ 
denial  by  weakening  its  power,  self-government 
by  reducing  its  despotism,  turns  the  temper  of 
the  soul  from  its  natural  bias,  controls  the  dis- 
orderly appetite,  and,  under  the  influence  of 
Divine  Grace,  in  a  good  measure  restores  to  (be 
man  tliat  dominion  over  himself  which  God  at 
first  gave  him  over  the  inferior  creatures.  De- 
sires, pasaions,  and  appetlles,  are  brought  to 
move  somewhat  more  in  their  appointed  order ; 
subjects  not  tyrants.  What  the  stoics,  vainly 
pretended  to,  Christianity  effects.  It  restores 
man  to  a  dominion  over  bis  own  will,  and  in  a 
good  measure  enthrones  him  in  that  empire 
which  he  had  forfeited  by  sin. 

He  now  begins  to  survey  his  interior,  the  aw- 
ful  world  within ;  not  indeed  with  self-compla- 
cency, but  with  the  control  of  a  sovereign ;  he 
still  finds  too  much  Rebellion  to  indulge  security, 
he  Ihereibre  continues  his  inspection  with  vigi- 
lance,  but  without  perturbation*  He  continues 
to  experience  a  remainder  of  insubordination 
and  disorder,  but  this  rather  solicits  to  a  stricter 
government  than  drivea  him  to  relax  his  dis- 
cipline. 

This  self-inspection  somewhat  resembles  the 
correction  of  a  literary  performance.  After  ma- 
ny and  careful  revisiils,  though  some  grosser 
faults  may  be  done  away  ;  though  the  errors  are 
neither  quite  so  numerous,  nor  so  glaring  as  at 
first,  yet  the  critic  perpetually  perceives  faults 
which  he  had  not  perceived  before ;  negligences 
appear  which  he  had  overlooked,  and  even  de- 
fects  start  up  which  had  passed  on  him  for  beao- 
ties.  He  finds  much  to  amend,  and  even  to  ex- 
punge, in  what  he  had  before  admired.  When 
by  rigorous  castigation  the  most  acknowledged 
faults  are  corrected,  bis  critical  acumen,  im« 
proved  by  exercise,  and  a  more  habitual  ac 
quaintance  with  his  subjects,  still  detect,  and 
will  forever  detect,  new  imperfections.  But  he 
neither  throws  aside  his  work,  nor  remits  bis 
criticism,  which  if  it  do  not  make  the  work  per- 
fect, will  at  least  make  the  autlior  humble. 
Conscious  that  if  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  it  was. 
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it  is  itill  at  an  imoMasimMe  diatanee  fvom  the 
reqaired  ezcellenoe. 

la  it  not  aatonishinjT  that  we  ahoald  go  on  re- 
peatingr  periodical Ij,  *  Try  me,  O  God,'  while 
we  are  yet  negrlectins-  to  try  oaraeWes'?  Is  there 
not  aometbin^  more  like  defiance  than  devotion 
to  invite  the  mspeetion  of  Omniacienoe  to  that 
heart  which  we  ooraelvea  nef  lect  to  inapect  7 
How  can  a  Chriatian  aolemnly  cry  oot  to  the 
Almighty,  *  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart,  prove 
me  and  examine  my  thoaghta,  and  aee  if  there 
be  any  waya  of  wiokednesa  in  me,'  while  he 


himaeif  neglecta  to*  examine  hia  heart,'  ia  afraid 
of  *  proving  hia  thonghts,'  and  dreada  to  inquire 
if  there  *  be  any  way  of  wickedneaa'  in  bimaelf, 
knowing  that  Uie  inquiry  onght  to  lead  to  the 
ezpniaion. 

In  our  lelf-inqaiaition  let  na  fortify  our  virtue 
by  a  rigorooa  ezactneaa  in  calling  thinga  by  their 
proper  namea.  Self-love  ia  partioularly  ingeni- 
one  in  inventing  diaguiaeaof  tliia  kind.  Lot  us 
lay  them  open,  atrip  them  bare,  face  them,  and 
give  them  aa  little  quarter  aa  if  they  were  the 
ftnlta  of  another.^ — Let  ua  not  call  wounded 
pride  delicacy. — Selfllove  la  made  npof  aoft  and 
,  aiekly  aenaibilities.  Not  that  aenaibility  which 
melts  at  the  aorrowa  of  othera,  but  that  which 
cannot  endure  the  leaat  Buffering  itaelf.  It  ia 
alive  in  every  pore  where  aelf  ia  concerned.  A 
touch  ia  a  wound.  It  ie  careleaa  in  inflicting 
pain,  but  exquiaitely  awake  in  feeling- it  It 
defenda  itaelf  before  it  ia  attacked,  revenges 
aifronta  before  they  are  offered,  and  resents 
aa  an  insult  the  very  suspicion  of  an  imperfec- 
tion. 

In  order  then  to  unmask  our  hearts,  let  us 
not  be  contented  to  examine  our  vices,  let  us 
examine  our  virtues  also,  *  thoee  smaller  faulte.' 
Let  ua  scrutinize  to  the  bottom  thoee  qualities 
and  actions  which  have  more  particularly  ob- 
tained  public  estimation. — Let  ua  inquire  if  they 
were  genuine  in  the  principle,  simple  in  the  in- 
tention, honest  in  the  proaecution.  Let  ua  ask 
ourselves  if  in  some  admired  inatancea  our  ge- 
neroaity  had  no  tincture  of  vanity,  our  charity 
no  taint  of  oatonUtion  7  Whether  when  we  did 
anch  a  right  action  which  brought  ua  credit,  we 
ahonld  have  persisted  in  doing  it,  had  we  fore- 
Been  that  it  would  incur  censure.  Do  we  never 
deceive  ourselves  by  mistaking  a  constitutional 
indi0erence  of  temper  for  Christian  moderation  7 
Do  we  never  construe  our  lovet>f  eaae  into  dead- 
neaa  of  the  world  7  Our  aoimal  activity  into 
Chriatian  leat  7  Do  we  never  mistake  our  ob- 
atinacy  for  firmneaa,  our  pride  for  fortitude,  our 
aelfiahneaa  for  foeling,  our  love  of  controveray 
for  the  love  of  God,  our  indolence  of  temper  for 
auperiority  to  human  applause  7 — When  we  have 
stripped  our  good  qualitiea  bare;  when  we  have 
made  all  doe  deductions  for  natural  temper,  easi- 
neaa  of  disposition,  self-interest;  desire  of  admi- 
ration ;  of  every  extrinsic  appendage,  every  ille- 
gitimate motive,  let  us  fairly  cast  up  the  account, 
and  we  ahall  be  mortified  to  see  how  little  there 
will  remain.  Pride  may  impose  itself  upon  us, 
even  in  the  shape  of  repentance.  The  humble 
Chriatian  ia  grieved  at  hia  faulta,  the  proud  man 
is  angry  at. them. — He  ia  indignant  when  he 
diaoovers  he  haa  done  wrong,  not  ao  much  be- 
Cfinm  his  sin  ofbndf  (Sod,  as  because  it  has  let, 


him  see  that  he  ia  not  quite  ao  good  as  he  had 
tried  to  make  himself  believe. 

It  is  more  necessary  to  excite  us  to  the  hum- 
bling of  our  pride,  than  to  the  performance  of 
certain  good  actiona :  the  former  is  more  difil* 
cult  as  it  is  less  pleasanL  That  very  pride  will 
of  itself  stimulate  to  the  performance  of  many 
thinga  that  are  laudable.  These  performances 
will  reproduce  pride,  aa  they  were  produced  by 
it ;  whereaa  humility  haa  no  outward  stimulus. 
Divine  grace  alone  produoea  it.  It  ia  ao  far 
from  being  actuated  by  the  love  of  fame,  that  it 
ia  not  humility,  till  it  haa  laid  the  deaire  of  fame 
in  the  dust 

If  an  actual  virtue  conaiata,  aa  we  have  fre- 
quently had  occaaion  to  obaerve,  in  the  dominion 
over  the  contrary  vice,  humility  ia  the  conqueat 
over  pride,  charity  over  aelfishness :  not  only  a 
victory  over  the  natural  temper,  but  a  aubetitu- 
tion  of  the  opposite  quality.  Thia  pi ovea  that 
all  virtue  is  founded  in  self-denial,  self-denial  in 
selflknowledffe,  and  self-knowledge  in  selflex- 
amination.  rride  so  insinuates  itaelf  in  all  we 
do,  and  say,  and  think,  that  our  apparent  humi- 
lity haa  not  aeldom  ite  origin  in  pride.  That 
very  impatience  which  we  feel  at  the  perception 
of  our  faulta  ia  produced  by  the  aatonuhment  at 
finding  that  we  are  not  perfect — Thia  sense  of 
our  sins  should  make  us  humble  but  not  despe- 
rate. It  should  teach  us  to  distrust  every  thing 
in  ourselves,  and  to  hope  for  every  thing  from 
God.  The  more  we  lay  open  the  wounds  which 
sin  has  made,  the  more  earnestly  shall  we  seek 
the  remedy  which  Christianity  has  provided. 

But  instead  of  seeking  for  self-knowledge,  we 
are  glancing  about  ua  for  grounda  of  self-exulta- 
tion !  We  almost  resemble  the  Pharisee,  who 
with  so  much  self-complacency  delivered  in  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  virtues  and  other  men's 
sins,  and,  like  the  Tartars,  who  think  they  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  those  they  murder,  fancied 
that  the  sins  of  which  he  accused  the  publican 
would  swell  the  amount  of  bis  own  good  deeds. 
Like  bira  we  take  a  few  items  from  memory, 
and  a  few  more  from  imagination.  Instead  of 
pulling  down  the  edifice  which  pride  has  raised, 
we  are  looking  round  on  our  good  works  for 
buttresses  to  prop  it  up.  We  excuse  ourselves 
from  the  imputation  of  many  faulta  by  alleging 
that  they  are  common,  and  by  no  means  peculiar 
to  ourselves.  This  is  one  of  the  weakest  of  onr 
deceits.  FaulU  are  not  less  personally  ours  be- 
cause others  commit  them.  There  is  divisibili- 
ty in  sin  as  well  aa  in  matter.  Ia  it  any  dimi- 
nution of  our  error  that  othera  are  guilty  of  the 
same? 

Self-love  being  a  very  industrioua  principle, 
has  generally  two  concerns  in  hand  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  busy  in  concealing  our  own  de- 
fects,  aa  in  detecting  those  of  others,  especially 
those  of  the  wise  and  good.  Wo  might  indeed 
direct  ita  activity  in  the  latter  instance  to  our 
own  advantage,  for  if  the  faulta  of  good  men  are 
injurious  to  themselves,  they  might  be  rendered 
profitable  to  us,  if  we  were  careful  to  convert 
them  to  their  true  use.  But  instead  of  turning 
them  into  a  means  of  promoting  our  own  watch- 
fulness, we  employ  them  mischievously  in  two 
waya.  We  leaaen  our  reapect  for  pioua  charae. 
ters  when  we  see  tho  infiymities  which 
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Mended  with  their  fine  qotlities,  and  we  torn 
their  failings  into  a  jostification  of  onr  own, 
which  are  not  like  theirs  overshadowed  with 
▼irtaes.  To  admire  the  excellences  of  others 
without  imitating  them  is  fraittoss  admiration  ; 
to  condemn  their  errors  without  avoiding  is  un- 
profitable censoriousnesB. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  onr  conscience  to 
acknowledge  and  regret  any  fault  we  have  re. 
cently  committed,  this  fault  so  presses  upon  our 
recollection,  that  we  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
any  other.  This  single  error  fills  our  mind,  and 
we  look  at  it  as  through  a  telescope,  which, 
while  it  shows  an  object,  confines  the  sight  to 
that  one  object  exclusively.  Others  inde^  are 
more  efiectoally  shot  out,  than  if  we  were  not 
examining  this.  Thus  while  the  object  in  ques- 
lion  is  magnified,  the  others  are  as  if  they  did 
not  exist 

It  seems  to  be  established  into  a  kind  of  sys. 
tern  not  to  profit  by  any  thing  without  us,  and 
not  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  any  thing 
within  us.  Though  we  are  perpetually  remark, 
ing  on  the  defects  of  others,  yet  when  does  the 
remark  lead  us  to  study  and  to  root  out  the 
same  defects  in  our  own  hearts  ?  We  are  almost 
every  day  hearing  of  the  death  of  others,  but 
does  it  induce  us  to  reflect  on  death  as  a  thing 
in  which  we  have  an  individual  concern  ?  We 
consider  the  death  of  a  friend  as  a  loss,  bat  sel- 
dom apply  it  as  a  warning.  The  death  of  others 
we  lament,  the  faults  of  others  we  censure,  but 
how  seldom  do  we  make  nse  of  the  one  for  our 
own  amendment,  or  of  the  other  for  our  own  pre- 
paration.* 

It  is  the  fashion  of  the  times  to  try  experi- 
ments in  the  arts,  in  agriculture,  in  philosophy. 
In  every  science  the  diligent  professor  is  always 
afraid  there  may  be  some  secret  which  he  has 
not  yet  attained,  some  occult  principle  which 
would  reward  the  labour  of  discovery,  something 
even  which  the  assiduous  and  intelligent  have 
actually  found  out,  but  which  has  hitherto 
eluded  hit  pursuit  And  'shall  the  Christian  stop 
short  in  his  scrutiny,  shall  he  not  examine  and 
inquire  till  he  lays  hold  on  the  yery  heart  and 
core  of  religion  7 

Why  should  experimental  philosophy  be  the 
prevailing  study,  and  experimental  religion  be 
branded  as  the  badge  of  enthusiasm,  the  cant  of 
a  hollow  profession  ?  Shall  we  never  labour  to 
establish  the  distinction  between  appearance 
and  reality,  between  studying  religion  critically, 
and  embracing  it  practically,  between  having 
our  conduct  creditable  and  our  hearts  sanctified? 
Shall  we  not  aspire  to  do  the  best  things  from 
the  highest  motives,  and  elevate  our  aims  with  | 


our  attainments  7  Why  should  we  remain  in  the 
vestibule  when  the  sanctuary  is  open?  Why 
should  we  be  contented  to  dwell  in  the  outer 
courts  when  we  are  invited  to  enter  into  the  ho- 
liest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus? 

Natural  reason  is  not  likely  to  furnish  argu- 
ments sufficiently  cogent,  nor  motives  sufficient- 
ly powerful  to  drive  us  to  a  close  self-inspection. 
Our  corruptions  foster  this  ignorance.  To  this 
they  owe  their  undisputed  possession  of  our 

*  For  this  bint,  and  a  fbw  others  on  tbs  same  eabjeet, 
the  aatbor  is  indsbted  to  tbat  ezseUent  cliristiaa  mo- 
ralist, M.  Nicole. 


hearts.  No  principle  abort  of  Chrisliaiuty  » 
strong  enough  to  impel  ne  to  a  study  so  dies- 
greeaole  as  that  of  our  faulta.  Of  Christianity 
humility  is  the  prime  grace,  and  this  grace  can 
never  take  root  and  flourish  in  a  heart  that  lives 
in  ignorance  of  itself.    If  we  do  Bot  know  the 

freatneas  and  extent  of  our  sins,  if  we  do  not 
now  the  imperfections  of  our  virtues,  the  falli- 
bility of  our  best  resolutions,  the  infirmity  of 
our  purest  purposes,  we  cannot  be  hnmhie ;  if 
we  are  not  humble,  we  cannot  be  Christians. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  to  be  no  end  to 
this  vigilance  7  Is  there  no  assigned  period  when 
this  self-denial  may  become  unnecessary  7  No 
given  point  when  we  may  be  emancipated  frcnn 
the  vexatious  self-inspecticm  7  Is  the  matured 
Christian  to  be  a  slave  to  the  same  drudgery  as 
the  novice?  The  true  answer  is-we  may  cease  to 
watch  when  our  spiritual  enemy  ceases  to  asail. 
We  may  be  off  our  guard  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  temptation  without  We  may  cease  our  self, 
denial  when  there  is  do  more  corruption  within. 
We  may  give  the  reins  to  our  imagination  when 
we  are  sure  its  tendencies  will  be  towards  hea- 
ven. We  may  dismiss  repentance  when  sin  is 
abolished.  We  may  indulge  selfishness  when 
we  can  do  it  without  danger  to  our  souls.  We 
may  neglect  prayer  when  we  no  longer  need 
the  favour  of  God.  We  may  cease  to  praise 
him  when  he  ceases  to  be  gracious  to  us.— To 
discontinue  our  vigilance  at  any  period  short  of 
this,  will  be  to  defeat  all  the  virtues  we  hav 
practised  on  earth,  to  put  to  hazard  all  our  faopea 
of  happiness  in  heaven. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Self-Love. 

*■  The  idol  Self,*  says  an  excellent  old  divino,* 
*has  made  more  desolation  among  men  than 
ever  was  made  in  thoee  places  where  idols  were 
served  by  human  sacrifices.  It  has  preyed  more 
fiercely  on  human  lives,  than  Mdoch  or  the 
Minotaur.* 

To  worship  images  is  a  more  obvious,  but  it 
is  scarcely  a  more  degrading  idolatry,  than  to 
set  up  self  in  opposition  to  God.  To  devote  our- 
selves  to  this  service  is  as  perfect  slavery  as  the 
service  of  God  is  perfect  freedom.  If  we  cannot 
imitate  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  his  death,  we 
are  called  upon  to  imitate  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self  in  his  will.  Even  the  Swi  afGtid  declared 
*  I  came  not  to  do  my  own  will,  but  the  will  of 


I  Him  who  sent  me.*  This  was  his  grand  lesson, 
this  was  his  distinguishing  character. 

Self-will  is  the  ever  flowing  fountain  of  ail 
the  evil  tempers  which  deforni  our  hearts,  of 
all  the  boiling  passions  which  inflame  and  die- 
order  society  ;  the  root  of  bitterness  on  which 
all  its  corrupt  fruits  grow.  We  set  up  our  own 
understanding  against  the  wisdom  of  God,  and 
our  own  passions  against  the  will  of  God*  If 
we  coul^  ascertain  the  precise  period  when  Be»- 
suality  ceased  to  govern  in  the  animal  part  of 

•  Howe. 
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tnr  nature,  and  pride  in  the  inteHectaal,  that 
period  woald  fbrm  the  moat  memorable  era  of 
the  Christian  life ;  from  that  moment  he  begins 
a  new  date  of  liberty  and  happiness ;  from  that 
stage  he  sets  out  on  a  new  career  of  peace,  li- 
berty, and  virtue. 

Self-love  is  a  Proteus  of  all  shapes,  shades, 
and  complexions.  It  has  the  power  of  dilation 
and  contraction  as  best  serves  the  occasion. 
There  is  no  crevice  so  small  through  which  its 
subtle  essence  cannot  force  its  way,  no  space  so 
ample  that  it  cannot  stretch  itself  to  fill. — ^It  is 
of  all  degrees  of  refinement,  so  coarse  and  hun- 
gry as  to  gorge  itself  with  the  grossest  adula- 
tion ;  so  fiutidions  as  to  require  a  homage  as  re- 
fined as  itself;  so  artful  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  ordinary  observers ;  so  specious  as  to  escape 
the  observation  of  the  very  heart  in  which  it 
reigns  paramount :  yet,  though  so  ejrtravapant 
in  Its  appetites,  it  can  adopt  a  moderation  which 
imposes,  a  delicacy  which  veils  its  deformity,  an 
artificial  character  which  keeps  its  real  one  out 
ofsirht 

we  are  apt  to  speak  of  sslf-love  as  if  it  were 
only  a  symptom,  whereas  it  is  the  distemper  it- 
self; a  malignant  distemper  which  has  peases- 
sion  of  the  moral  constitution,  of  which  malady 
every  part  of  the  system  participates.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  efibct  produced  by  the  touch 
of  the  fabled  king,  which  converted  the  basest 
materials  into  gold,  this  corruptinpr  principle 
pollutes,  by  coming  in  contact  with  it,  whatever 
IS  in  itself  great  and  noble. 

Selfllove  IS  the  centre  of  the  unrenewed  heart. 
This  stirring  principle,  as  has  been  observed, 
serves  indeed 

Tbe  virtuous  mind  to  wake ; 

but  it  disturbs  it  from  its  slumbers  to  ends  and 
purposes  directly  opposite  to  those  assigned  to 
It  by  our  incomparable  bard.*  Self-love  is  by 
no  means  *lhe  small  pebble  which  stirs  the 
peaceful  lake.*  It  is  rather  the  pent  up  wind 
within,  which  causes  the  earthquake ;  it  is  the 
tempest  which  agitates  the  sleeping  ocean*  Had 
the  image  been  as  just  as  its  clothing  is  beau- 
tiful ;  or  rather  had  Mr,  Pope  been  as  sound  a 
theologian  as  he  was  an  exquisite  poet,  the  allu- 
sion  in  his  hands  might  have  conveyed  a  sounder 
meaning  without  losing  a  particle  of  its  eleganee. 
This  might  have  been  effected  by  only  substi- 
tuting the  effeet  for  tbe  cause ;  that  is,  bv  mak- 
in|f  iMuevolencethe  principle  instead  of  the  con- 
sequence, and  by  discarding  self-love  from  its 
central  situation  in  the  oonstruction  of  the  meta- 
phor. 

But  by  arraying  a  beggarly  idea  in  princely 
robes,  *he  knew  that  his  own  splendid  powers 
eould  at  any  time  transform  meanness  into  ma- 
jesty, and  deformity  into  beauty. 

After  all  however,  U  mat  ett  U  setii  htmu*  Had 
he  not  blindly  adopted  tbe  misleading  system 
of  the  noble  sceptic,  *  his  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,*  he  might  have  transferred  the  shining 
attributes  of  the  base-born  thing  which  he  has 
dressed  out  with  so  many  graces,  to  the  iegiti- 
mate  claimant — benevolence;— of  which  self- 
love  b  so  far  from  being,  as  he  represents,  the 
Movinf  spring,  that  they  are  both  wepking  in  a 
*  Essay  oa  Man«  1,  WL 


course  of  incessant  eonnteraetioB,  the  spirit 
striving  against  the  flesh,  and  the  flesh  agaansi 
the  spirit 

To  Christian  benevolence  all  the  happy  effecte 
attributed  to  self-love  miffht  have  been  fiurly 
traced.  It  was  only  to  diskxlge  the  idol  and 
make  the  love  of  God  the  centre,  and  the  poet*» 
delightful  numbers  might  have  conveyed  truths 
worthy  of  so  perfoct  a  vehicle.  '  This  oentre 
moved,*  does  indeed  extend  its  pervading  influ- 
ence in  the  very  manneV  ascribed  to  the  oppo« 
site  principle ;  does  indeed  spread  from  its  throne 
in  the  individual  breast,  to  all  those  successive 
circles,  *wide  and  more  wide,*  of  which  the 
poet  makes  self-love  the  first  mover.* 

The  apostle  James  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion  from  the  ethic  bard ;  be  speaks 
as  if  he  suspected  that  the  pebble  stirred  the 
lake  a  little  too  ronrbly.  He  traces  this  mie. 
ohievous  principle  from  its  birth  to  the  largest 
extent  of  its  malign  influence. — The  qnestioOv 
'  whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among  you,* 
he  answers  by  another  question  ;*-*  Come  they 
not  hence,  even  of  your  lusts  thai  war  in  jroqr 
members?* 

The  same  pervading  spirit  which  creates  hoe> 
tility  between  nations,  creates  animosity  among^ 
neighbours,  and  discord  in  families.  It  is  the 
same  principle  which,  haviuff  in  the  beginnings 
made  *  Cain  the  first  male  child,*  a  murderer  in 
his  father's  house,  has  been  ever  since  in  per- 
petual operation ;  has  been  transmitted  in  on* 
unbroken  line  of  succession,  through  that  lour 
chain  of  crimes  of  which  history  is  compose^ 
to  the  present  triumphant  spoiler  of  Europe. 
In  cultivated  societies,  laws  repress,  by  punish- 
ing,  the  overt  act  in  private  individuals,  but  no 
one  thin^  but  the  Christian  religion  has  ever 
been  devised  to  cleanse  the  spring. 

*The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and 
desperately  wicked,  who  can  know  it  7*  This 
propoeitioo,  this  interrogation,  we  read  with 
complacency,  and  both  tbe  aphorism  and  the 
question  being  a  portion  of  Scripture,  we  think 
it  would  not  be  decent  to  controvert  it  We 
read  it  however  with  a  secret  reservation,  that 
it  is  only  the  heart  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  is  meant,  and  we  rarely  make  the  applica- 
tion which  the  Scripture  intended.  Each  hopes 
that  there  is  one  heart  which  may  escape  the 
charge,  and  he  mikes  the  single  exception  in 
favour  of  his  own.  But  if  the  exception  which 
every  one  makes  were  true,  there  would  not  be 
a  deceitful  or  wicked  heart  in  the  world. 

As  a  theory  we  are  ready  enough  to  admire 
self-knowledge,  yet  when  the  practice  comes  ia 
question  we  are  as  blindfolded  as  if  our  bappi- 
nees  depended  on  our  ignorance.    To  lay  hold 

•  Beir-love  thus  pasted  to  soeial,  to  divine. 
Gives  thee  to  make  thy  neighbour'^  blessinf  thine : 
Self-love  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  tbe  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaoeftil  lake ; 
The  eentre  mov'd,  a  circle  straight  suooeeds» 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embraoe. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race. 

The  author  hopes  to  be  forgiven  for  these  remarks: 
ste  has  hazard<»d  them  for  the  sake  of  her  more  yoatlv 
ful  readers.— 8be  has  not  forgotten  the  time  when,  ii» 
the  admiratioo  of  youthful  enthusiasm,  she  never  su** 
pected  that  the  principle  of  these  finished  vei 
excellent  than  the  poetry. 
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oo  a  religioM  trnth,  and  to  maintain  oar  hold , 
is  no  eaij  matter.  Oar  understaodings  are 
not  more  ready  to  receive  than  our  affcctiom  to 
ioee  it  We  like  to  ha^e  an  intelieetual  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  but  to  cultivate  a  spiritual 
acquaintance  with  Uiem  cannot  be  effected  at  so 
cheap  a  rate.  We  can  even  more  readily  force 
ourselves  to  believe  that  which  has  no  affinity 
with  our  understanding,  thsn  we  can  bring  our- 
selves to  choose  that  which  has  no  interest  in 
our  will,  no  correspondence  with  our  passions. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  Christian  is  to 
endeavour  to  conquer  this  antipathy  to  the  self- 
denying  doctrines  against  which  the  human 
heart  so  sturdily  holds  out.  The  lesrned  take 
iocredible  pains  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
The  phikisopher  cheerfully  consumes  the  mid- 
night oil  in  his  laborious  pursuits ;  he  willingly 
sacrifices  food  and  rest  to  conquer  a  difficulty 
in  science.  Here  the  labour  is  pleasant,  the  fa- 
tigue  is  grateful,  the  very  difficulty  is  not  with- 
out  its  charms.  Why  do  we  feel  so  differently 
in  our  religious  pursuits  7  Because  in  the  most 
operose  human  studies,  there  is  no  contradic- 
tion of  self,  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  will, 
there  Is  no  combat  of  the  affections.  If  the  pas- 
sions are  at  all  implicated,  if  self-love  is  at  all 
concerned,  it  is  rather  in  the  way  of  gratifica- 
tion than  of  opposition. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  mechanical  chris- 
taanity.  There  are  good' imitations  of  religion, 
so  well  executed  and  so  resembling,  as  not  only 
to  deceive  the  spectator,  but  the  artisL  Self- 
love  in  its  various  artifices  to  deceive  us  to  our 
ruin,  sometimes  makes  use  of  a  means,  which, 
if  properly  used,  is  one  of  the  most  beneficial 
that  can  be  devised  to  preserve  us  from  its  in- 
fluence—4he  perusal  of  pious  books. 

But  these  books  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant, 
tiie  indolent,  and  the  selflsatisfied,  produce  an 
effect  directly  contrary  to  that  which  they  were 
intended  to  produce,  and  which  they  actnslly  do 
produce  on  minds  prepared  for  the  perusal. 
They  inflate  where  they  were  intended  to 
humble.  As  some  hypochondriacs,  who  amlise 
their  melancholy  hours  with  consulting  indis- 
oriminately  every  medical  book  which  falls  in 
their  way,  fancy  they  find  their  own  case  in 
every  page,  their  own  ailment  in  the  ailment 
of  every  patient,  till  they  believe  they  actually 
feel  every  pain  of  which  they  read,  though  the 
work  treats  of  cases  diametrically  opposite  to 
their  own  :*hm)  the  religious  valetudinarian,  as 
unreasonably  elated  as  the  others  are  depressed, 
reads  books  descriptive  of  a  highly  religious 
state,  with  the  same  unhappy  selfspplication. 
He  feels  his  spiritual  pulse  by  a  watch  that  has 
no  movements  in  common  with  it,  yet  he  fiu&cies 
that  they  go  exactly  alike.  He  dwells  with  de- 
lip^hton  symptoms,  not  one  of  which  belongs  to 
him,  and  Batters  himself  with  their  supposed 
agreement  He  observes  in  those  books  what 
are  the  signs  of  grace,  and  he  observes  them 
with  complete  seif-spplication ;  ho  traces  whst 
are  the  evidences  of  being  in  God's  favour,  and 
those  evidences  he  finds  in  himself. 

Self-ignorance  appropriates  truths  faithfully 
stated  but  wholly  inapplicable.  The  presump- 
tion  of  the  novice  arrogates  to  itself  the  experi. 
ence  of  the  advanced  Christian.  He  is  persoad' 


ed  that  it  is  his  own  caM,  and  seises  on  the 
solations  which  belong  only  to  the  most  eievatad 
piety.  Self-knowledge  would  correct  the  jndf- 
ment  It  would  teach  us  to  use  the  pattern 
held  out  as  an  original  to  copy,  instead  of  lead- 
ing us  to  fancy  that  we  are  already  wrought 
into  the  assimilation.  It  would  tsach  us  when 
we  read  the  history  of  an  established  Christiao, 
to  labour  after  a  conformity  to  it,  instead  of 
mistaking  it  for  the  delineatioa  of  our  own 
character. 

Human  prudenoe,  daily  experience,  self-lovoi 
all  teach  us  to  distrust  others,  but  all  motives 
combined  do  not  teach  us  to  distrust  ourselves ; 
we  oonfide  unreservedly  in  our  own  heart,  though 
as  a  guide  it  misleads,  as  a  counsellor  it  betraye. 
It  is  both  party  and  judge.  As  the  one,  it  blinds  - 
through  ignorance,  as  the  other,  it  acqnile 
through  partiality. 

Though  we  value  ourselves  upon  our  discre- 
tion in  not  oonfidtng  too  implicitly  in  others« 
yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  friend,  any 
neighbour,  or  even  any  enemy  who  has  deceived 
us  so  often  as  we  have  deceived  ourselves.  If 
any  acquaintance  betray  us,  we  take  warnin^y 
are  on  the  watch,  and  are  careful  not  to  trost 
him  again.  But  however  frequently  the  boeom 
traitor  deceive  and  misled,  no  such  determined 
stand  is  made  against  his  treachery :  we  lie  ee 
open  to  his  next  assault  as  if  he  had  never  be- 
trayed us.  We  do  not  profit  by  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  past  delusion  to  guard  against  the 
future. 

Yet  if  another  deceive  ns,  it  is  only  in  Blatters 
respecting  this  world ;  but  we  deceive  onrselvee 
in  things  of  eternal  moment  The  treaebery 
of  others  can  only  aflectour  fortune  or  our  fame, 
or  at  worst  our  peace ;  but  the  internal  traitor 
may  mislead  us  to  our  everlasting  destruction. 
We  8 re  too  much  disposed  to  suspect  others 
who  probably  have  neither  the  inclination  nor 
the  power  to  injure  ns,  but  we  seldom  suspect 
our  own  heart  though  it  possesses  and  employs 
both.  We  ought  however  ftirly  to  distinguish 
between  the  simple  vanity  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  self-love.  Those  who  content  themselves 
with  Ulking  as  if  the  praise  of  virtue  implied 
the  practice,  and  who  expeet  to  be  thought 
good,  because  they  oommend  goodness,  only 
propagate  the  decseit  which  has  misled  then, 
selves,  whereas  hypocrisy  does  not  even  beKeve 
herself.  She  has  deeper  motives;  she  has  de- 
signs to  answer,  compstitions  to  promot^i  pro« 
jects  to  effect  But  mere  vanitjr  can  subsist 
on  the  thin  air  of  the  admiration  she  eoK- 
cits,  without  intending  to  get  any  thing  by  it* 
She  is  gratuitous  in  her  loquactty ;  for  she  is 
ready  to  display  her  own  merit  to  those  who  haw 
nothing  to  give  in  return,  wheee  applause  brings 
no  profit,  and  whose  censure  no  disgrace. 

it  is  not  strange  that  we  should  judge  of 
things  not  according  to  the  opinion  of  others  lir 
cases  foreign  to  ourselves ;  cases  on  which  we 
have  no  correct  means  of  determining ;  but  we 
do  it  in  things  which  relate  immediately  to 
ourselves,  thus  making  not  truth  but  the  opinioa 
of  others  our  standard  in  points  which  other* 
cannot  know,  and  of  which  we  ought  not  to  her 
ignorant  We  sre  as  fond  of  the  applauses  even 
of  the  upper  gallery  as  the  diaaiatic  poet   Like 
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him  we  afieet  to  despise  the  mob  oonflidered  ai 
individaal  jad^ea,  yet  as  a  mate,  we  oovet  their 
applaoee.  Like  him  we  feel  strengthened  by 
the  number  of  voices  in  oar  favour,  and  are  lees 
anxious  about  the  gfoodneee  of  the  work,  than 
the  .  loudness  of  the  acclamation.  Sucoese  is 
merit  in  the  eye  of  both. 

Bat  even  thougrh  we  may  pot  more  refinement 
into  our  self-love,  it  is  self-love  still.  No  sub- 
tlety of  reasoning,  no  eleoranoe  of  taste,  thoag^h 
it  may  disguise  the  radical  principle,  can  destroy 
it  We  mre  still  too  much  m  love  with  flattery, 
even  though  we  may  profess  to  deepise  that 
praise  which  depends  on  the  acelamatioos  of 
the  vulgar.  But  if  we  are  over  anxious  fiir  the 
admiration  of  the  better  born  and  the  better 
bred,  this  by  no  means  proves  that  we  are  not 
vain ;  it  only  proves  that  our  vanity  has  a  better 
taste.  Oor  appetite  is  not  eoarse  enough  per- 
haps to  relish  that  popularity  which  onlinary 
ambition  covets,  but  do  we  never  feed  in  secret 
upon  the  applauses  of  more  distinguished 
judges  ?  Is  not  their  having  extolled  our  merit 
a  confirmation  of  our  discernment,  and  the  chief 
ground  of  our  high  opinion  of  their$  ? 

But  if  any  circumstance  arise  to  induce 
them  to  change  the  too  favourable  opinion 
which  they  had  formed  of  us,  though  their 
general  character  remain  unimpoachable,  and 
their  general  conduct  as  meritorious  as  when 
we  most  admired  them,  do  we  not  begin  to  judge 
Uiem  unfavourably  ?  Do  we  not  begin  to  ques- 
tion their  claim  to  that  discernment  which  we 
had  ascribed  to  them,  to  suspect  the  soundness 
of  their  judgment  which  we  had  so  loudly  com- 
mended 1  It  is  well  if  we  do  not  entertain  some 
doubt  of  the  rectitude  of  their  pcinciplea,  as  we 
probably  do  of  the  reality  of  their  friendship. 
We  do  not  eandidly  allow  for  the  effect  which 
prejudice,  which  misrepresentation,  which  party 
may  produce  even  on  an  upright  mind.  Still 
less  doee  it  enter  into  our  calculation  that  we 
may  actually  have  deserved  their  disapproba- 
tioD,  that  something  in  our  conduct  may  have 
ineorred  the  ehange  in  theirs. 

It  is  no  low  attamment  to  detect  this  larking 
injustice  in  our  hearts,  to  strive  against  it,  to 
pray  against  it,  and  especially  to  conquer  it 
We  mav  reckon  that  we  have  acquired  a  sound 
princi|Mi  of  integrity  when  prejudice  no  longer 
blinds  our  judgment,  nor  resentment  biaiiee  our 
justice ;  when  we  do  not  make  our  opinion  of 
anoCher  depend  on  the  opinion  which  we  oon- 
ceive  he  entertains  of  us.  We  must  keep  a  just 
raearsure,  and  hold  an  even  balance  in  judging 
of  ourselves  as  well  as  of  others.  We  must  have 
no  false  eetimate  which  shall  incline  to  con- 
demnation without,  or  to  partiality  within. 
The  examining  prmciple  must  be  kept  sound, 
or  our  deteiminaiiou  will  not  be  exact  It  must 
be  at  once  a  testimony  of  ous  rectitude,  and  an 
incentive  to  it 

In  order  to  improve  this  principle,  we  should 
make  it  a  test  of  our  sinoerity  to  search  out  and 
to  commend  the  good  qualities  6f  those  who  do 
not  like  us.  But  this  must  be  done  without 
affectation,  and  without  insincerity.  We  must 
practice  no  false  candour.  If  we  are  not  on  our 
guard  we  may  be  laying  out  for  tlie  praise  of 
generosity,  while  we  are  only  exercising  a  sim- 


ple act  of  justice.  These  refinements  of  sel^ 
love  are  the  dangers  only  of  spirits  of  the  higher 
order,  but  to  soon  they  ar^  dangers. 

The  ingenuity  of  self-deceit  is  inexhaustible. 
If  people  extol  us,  we  foel  our  good  opinion  of 
ourselves  confirmed.  If  they  dislike  us,  we  do 
not  think  the  worse  of  ourselves,  but  of  them  ; 
it  is  not  we  who  want  merit  but  they  who  want 
penetration.  If  we  cannot  refuse  them  discern- 
ment, we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are  not 
BO  much  insensible  to  oor  wqrth  as  envious  of 
it  There  is  no  shifl,  stratagem,  or  device 
which  we  do  not  employ  to  make  us  stand  well 
with  ourselves. 

We  are  too  apt  to  calculate  oor  own  character 
unfairly  in  two  ways;  by  referring  to  some  one 
signal  act  of  generosity,  as  if  such  acts  were 
the  common  habit  of  oor  lives,  and  by  treating 
our  habitual  faolta,  not  as  common  habits,  hot 
occasional  failores.  There  is  scarcely  any  fault 
in  another  which  offends  us  more  than  vanity, 
though  perhaps  there  is  none  that  really  injures 
us  so  little.  We  have  no  patience  that  another 
should  be  as  full  of  self-love  as  we  allow  our- 
selves to  be ;  so  full  of -himself  as  to  have  little 
leisure  to  attend  to  us.  We  are  particularly 
quick  sighted  to  the  smalleet  of  his  imperfec 
tions  which  interferes  with  our  self-estAem, 
while  we  are  lenient  to  his  more  grave  offences, 
which  by  not  coming  in  oontaet  with  our  vanity, 
do  not  shock  onr  self-love. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  though  we  love  our- 
selves so  much  better  than  we  love  any  other 
person,  yet  there  is  hardly  one,  however  little 
we  value  him,  that  we  had  not  rather  be  alone 
with,  that  we  had  not  rather  converse  with, 
that  we  had  not  rather  come  to  doee  quarters 
with,  than  ourselves  ?  Scarcely  one  whoee  pri- 
vate history,  whose  thoughts,  feelings,  actions, 
and  motives  we  had  not  rather  pry  into  than 
oor  own.  Uo  we  not  use  every  art  and  con- 
trivance to  avoid  getting  at  the  truth  of  our  own 
character  7  Do  we  not  endeavour  to  keep  our- 
selves ignorant  of  what  every  one  else  knows 
respecting  our  faults,  and  do  we  not  account 
that  man  our  enemy,  who  takes  on  himself  the 
best  office  of  a  friend,  that  of  opening  to  us  our 
real  state  and  condition  7 

The  little  satisfaction  people  find  when  they 
faithfully  look  within,  makes  them  fly  more 
eagerly  to  tbiogfs  withoot.  Early  practice  and 
long  habit  might  conquer  the  repugnance  to 
look  at  home,  and  the  fondness  for  looking 
abroad.  Familiarity  often  makes  us  pleased 
with  the  society  which,  while  strangers  we 
dreaded.  Intimacy  with  ourselves  might  pro- 
dooe  a  similar  Effect  * 

We  might  perhaps  collect  a  tolerably  jost 
knowledge  of  oor  own  character,  could  we 
ascertain  the  real  opinion  of  others  respecting 
us ;  but  that  opinion  being,  except  in  a  moment 
of  resentment,  carefully  kept  fVom  us  by  onr 
own  precautions,  profits  us  nothing.  We  do 
not  choose  to  know  their  secret  sentiments, 
because  we  do  not  choose  to  be  cored  of  our 
error ;  because  we  *  love  darkness  rather  than 
light;'  because  we  conceive  that  in  parting 
with  oor  vanity,  we  shoold  part  with  the  only 
comfoK  we  have,  that  of  being  ignorant  of  eat 
own  faolts. 
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Sel^kaowMge  would  materiallv  contribute 
to  oar  hmppinesfl,  by  caring  ua  of  that  self-suffi* 
ciency  which  is  coQliouaJly  exposing  us  to  mor- 
tifications.  The  hoarly  robs  and  vexations  which 
pride  undergoes,  is  far  more  than  an  equivalent 
lor  the  short  intoxication  of  pleasure  which  it 
snatches. 

The  enemy  within  is  always  in  a  confederacy 
with  the  enemy  without,  whether  that  enemy 
be  the  world  or  the  devil.  The  domestic  foe  ac- 
commodates itself  to  their  aliureroents,  flatters 
our  weaknesses,  throws  a  veil  over  our  vices, 
tarnishes  our  good  deeds,  gilds  our  bad  ones, 
hoodwinks  our  judgment,  and  works  hard  to 
conceal  our  internal  springs  of  action. 

Self-love  has  the  talent  of  imitating  whatever 
the  world  admires,  even  though  it  should  he  tiie 
Christian  virtues.  It  leads  us  from  our  regard 
to  reputation  to  avoid  all  vices,  not  only  which 
would  bring  punishment  but  discredit  by  the 
commission.  It  can  even  assume  the  zesl  and 
copy  the  activity  of  Christian  charity.  It  com- 
municates  to  our  conduct  those  properties  and 
graces,  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  those  who 
are  actuated  by  a  sounder  motive.  The  dilfer- 
ence  lies  in  the  ends  proposed.  The  object  of 
the  one  is  to  please  God,  of  the  other  to  obtain 
the  praise  of  man.  . 

Self-love  judging  of  the  feelings  of  others  by 
its  own,  is  aware  Uiat  nothing  excites  so  much 
odium  as  its  own  character  would  do,  if  nakedly 
exhibited.  We  feel,  by  our  own  disgust  at  its 
exhibition  in  others,  how  much  disgust  we  our- 
selves should  excite  did  wo  not  invest  it  with 
the  soil  garb  of  gentle  manners  and  polished  ad- 
dress. When  therefore  we  would  not  conde- 
scend '  to  take  the  lowest  place,  to  think  others 
better  tlian  ourselves,  to  be  courteous  and  pitiful,* 
on  the  true  scripture  ground,  politeness  steps  in 
M  the  accidental  substitute  of  humility,  and  the 
counterfeit  brilliant  is  willingly  worn  by  those 
who  will  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  jeweL 

There  is  a  certain  elegance  of  mind  which 
will  oflen  restrain  a  well-bred  man  frcim  sordid 
pleasares  and  gross  voluptooasness.  He  will  be 
led  by  his  good  taste  perhaps  not  only  to  abhor 
the  excesses  of  vioe,  but  ttf  admire  the  theory  of 
virtue.  But  it  is  only  the  erafnUe  of  vice  which 
he  will  abhor.  Exquisite  gratifioations,  sober 
luxury,  incessant  but  not  unmeasured  enjoy, 
nient,  form  the  principle  of  his  plan  of  life,  and 
if  he  observe  a  temperance  in  his  pleasures,  it 
is  only  because  excess  would  take  off  the  edge, 
destroy  the  seat,  and  abridge  the  gratification. 
By  resisting  gross  vices  he  flatters  himself  that 
he  is  a  temperate  man,  and  that  he  has  made 
all  the  sacrifices  which  self-denial  impoees.  In- 
wardly satisfied,  he  compares  himself  with  those 
who  have  sunk  into  coarser  indulgences,  enjoys 
his  own  superiority  in  health,  credit,  and  unim- 
paired faculties,  and  triumphs  in  the  dignity  of 
his  own  character. 

There  is,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
a  sort  of  religious  self-deceit,  an  affection  of  hu- 
mility  which  is  in  reality  full  of  life,  which  re- 
solves all  importance  into  what  conoerne  self, 
which  only  looks  at  things  as  they  refer  to  life. 
This  religious  vanity  operates  in  two  ways : — 
We  not  only  flr  out  at  the  imputation  of  the 
smallest  individual  &alt,  while  at  the  same  time 


we  affect  to  obar|e  ootmIvm  with  man  «arf«p> 
tion  than  is  attributed  to  as ;  bot  on  the  other 
hand,  while  we  are  lanentiog  oar  general  want 
of  all  goodness,  we  fight  ibr  every  particle  that 
is  disputed.  The  one  quality  that  is  in  qaestiea 
always  happens  to  be  the  very  one  to  which  we 
mu$t  lay  claim,  however  deficient  in  others^— 
Thus,  while  reooancing  the  pretensions  to  eve^ 
virtue,  *  we  depreciate  ourselves  into  all.*  We 
had  lather  talk  even  of  our  faults  than  not  oo> 
cupy  the  fbregroond  of  the  canvass. 

Humility  does  not  consist  in  telling  oar  fiinlte, 
but  in  bearing  to  be  told  of  them ;  in  hmjring 
them  patiently  and  even  thankfully ;  ill  oonecU 
ing  ourselves  when  told;  in  not  hating  those 
who  tell  OS  of  them.  If  we  were  little  in  oor 
own  eyes,  and  felt  our  real  insignificance,  we 
should  avoid  false  humility  as  much  as  mere 
obvious  vanity;  but  we  seldom  dwell  on  oar 
faults  except  in  a  general  way,  and  rarely  on 
those*  of  which  we  are  really  guilty.  We  do  it 
in  the  hope* of  being  oontradioted,  and  thus  of 
being  confirmed  in  Uie  secret  good  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
inveigh  against  ourselves,  we  roost  in  a  manner 
forget  ourselves.  This  oblivion  of  self  &om  a 
pure  principle,  would  go  further  towards  oor 
advancement  in  christian  virtue,  than  the  moet 
splendid  actions  performed  on  the  opposite 
ground. 

That  self-knowledge  which  teaches  as  homU 
litf ,  teaches  us  oompassion  also.  The  sick  pity 
the  siuk.  They  sympathise  with  the  disorder 
of  which  they  feel  the  symptoms  in  themselves. 
Self-knowledge  also  checks  injustice  by  ests. 
blishing  the  equitable  principle  of  showing  the 
kindness  we  expect  to  reoeive;  it  represses  am- 
bition by  convincing  us  how  little  we  are  entitled 
to  superiority ;  it  renders  adversity  profitable 
by  letting  us  see  how  much  we  deserve  it ;  it 
makes  prosperity  sale,  by  directing  oar  hearte 
to  HIM  who  confers  it,  instead  of  receiving  it  as 
the  conseqoenoe  of  oar  own  desert. 

We  even  carry  oar  sslf-importaiiee  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  God.  When  prostrate  there  we 
are  not  required,  it  is  true,  to  ferget  ourselvesi 
but  we  are  required  to  remember  him.  We  have 
indeed  much  sin  to  lament,  but  we  have  also 
much  mercy  to  adore.  We  have  maeh  to  ask, 
but  we  have  likewise  much  to  acknowledge. 
Yet  our  infinite  obligations  to  God  do  not  fill 
our  hearts  half  as  much  as  a  P^tty  uneasiness 
of  our  own ;  nor  his  infinite  perfections  as  moeh 
as  our  own  smallest  want 

The  great,  the  only  efleetoal  antidots  to  self, 
love,  is  to  get  the  love  of  God  and  of  oar  neigh. 
hour  firmly  rooted  in  the  heart  Yet  let  as  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  dependence  on  oar  feUow  erea. 
tnres  is  as  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  love  of  them 
is  to  be  cultivated.  There  is  none  bot  €Sod  on 
whom  the  principles  of  kwe  and  depeodaMoe 
form  but  one  duty. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

On  the  conduct  of  Chri9tian$  in  their  intere&mree 
with  the  irreligious, 

Tbs  oombinatioH  of  iategrity  with  distrethNe 
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k  the  pnciio  pcunt  at  which  a  ierMs  Christiui 
miist  aim  in  his  intereourao,  and  especially  in 
his  debates  on  religion«  with  men  of  the  oppo- 
site description.  He  most  consider  himself  as 
not  only  having  his  own  reputation  but  the  ho> 
nour  of  religion  in  his  keeping.  While  he  must 
on  the  one  band  *set  his  face  as  a  flint*  against 
any  thing  that  may  be  construed  into  compro- 
mise or  evasion,  into  denying  or  concealing  any 
christian  truth,  or  shrinking  from  any  com- 
manded duty,  in  order  to  conciliate  &vour ;  he 
must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  scrupulously  care- 
ful never  to  maintain  a  christian  doctrine  with 
an  unchristian  temper.  In  endeavouring  to  con- 
vince he  must  be  cautious  not  needlessly  to  irri- 
tate. He  must  distinguish  between  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  pride  of  his  own  character,  and 
never  be  pertinaciously  supporting  the  one,  un- 
der the  pretence  that  he  is  only  maintaining  the 
other.  The  dislike  thus  excited  against  the  dis- 
putant  is  at  once  transferred  to  the  principle, 
and  the  adversary's  unfavourable  opinicm  of  re* 
ligion  is  augmented  by  the  faults  of  its  cham- 
pion. At  the  same  time,  the  intemperate  cham- 
piou  puts  it  out  of  his  power  to  be  of  any  fur- 
ther  service  to  the  man  whom  his  offensive  man- 
ners  have  disgusted. 

A  serious  Christian,  it  is  true,  feels  an  honest 
indignation  at  hearing  those  truths  on  which 
his  everlasting  hopes  depend,  lightly  treated. 
He  cannot  but  feel  his  heart  rise  at  the  affront 
offered  to  his  Maker.  But  instead  of  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  reviler*B  head,  he 
will  raise  a  secret  supplication  to  the  €lod  of 
heaven  in  his  favour,  which,  if  it  change  not  the 
heart  of  his  opponent,  will  not  only  tranqoilize 
bis  own,  but  soften  it  towards  his  adversary ; 
lor  we  cannot  easily  hate  the  man  for  whom  we 
pray. 

He  who  advocates  the  sacred  cause  of  Chris- 
tianity, should  be  particularly  aware  of  fancying 
that  his  being  religious  will  atone  for  his  being 
disagreeable ;  that  his  orthodoxy  will  justify  his 
uncbaritableness,  or  hu  sseal  make  up  for  his  in- 
discretion. He  must  not  persuade  himself  that 
he  has  been  serving  God,  when  he  has  only  been 
gratifying  his  own  resentment,  when  he  has 
actually  by  a  fiery  defence  prejudiced  the  cause 
which  he  might  perhaps  have  advanced  by  tem- 
perate  argument  and  persuasive  mildness.  Even 
a  judicious  silence  under  great  provocation  is,  in 
a  warm  temper,  real  fbrbearaoce.  And  though 
*  to  keep  silence  from  good  words*  may  be  pain 
and  grief,  yet  the  pain  and  grief  must  be'' borne, 
and  Sie  silence  must  be  observed. 

We  sometimes  see  imprudent  religionists 
glory  in  the  attacks  which  their  own  indiscre- 
tion has  invited.  With  more  vanity  than  truth 
they  apply  the  strong  and  ill-choesn  term  of 
persecution,  to  the  sneers  and  ridicule  which 
some  impropriety  of  manner  or  some  inadvert. 
ency  of  their  own  has  occasioned.  Now  and  then 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  censure  may  be  deserved, 
and  the  high  professor  may  possibly  be  but  an 
indifferent  moralist  £ven  a  good  man,  a  point 
we  are  not  sofiSoiently  ready  to  concede,  mav 
have  been  blameable  in  some  instanee  on  which 
bis  censures  will  naturally  have  kept  a  keen  eye. 
On  these  oeoasione  bow  forcibly  does  the  point- 
ed  eaatioo  recor,  wfaieb  wae  implied  by  the  di- 
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t  viae  moralist  on  the  rooant,  and  enforced  by  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  distinguish  for  whooe  sake  we 
are  calumniated. 

By  the  way,  this  sharp  look-out  of  worldly 
men  on  the  professors  of  religion,  is  not  without 
very  Important  uses.  While  it  serves  to  promote 
circumspection  in  the  real  Christian,  the  detec* 
tion.to  which  it  leads  in  the  case  of  the  hollow 
professor,  forms  a  broad  and  useful  line  of  dis« 
tinction  between  two  classes  of  characters  so 
essentially  distinct,  and  yet  so  frequently,  so  un« 
justly,  and  so  malevolently  confounded. 

The  world  believes,  or  at  least  affects  to  be« 
lieve,  that  the  correct  ^nd  elegant  minded  reli- 
gious man  is  blind  to  those  errors  and  infirmi* 
ties,  that  eccentricity  and  bad  taste,  that  pro- 
pensity to  diverge  from  the  straight  line  of  priu 
dence,  which  is  discernible  in  some  pious  but 
ill-judging  men,  and  which  delight  and  gratify 
the  enemies  of  true  piety,  as  furnishing  them 
with  so  plausible  a  ground  for  censure.  But  if 
the  more  judicious  and  better  informed  Chris- 
tian bears  with  these  infirmities,  it  is  not  that 
he  does  not  dearly  perceive  and  entirely  con- 
demn them*  But  he  bears  with  what  he  disapi 
proves  for  the  sake  of  the  zeal,  the  sincerity,  the 
general  usefulness  of  these  defective  characters) 
these  good  qualities  are  totally  overlooked  bj 
the  eensurer,  who  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  aggra- 
vate the  failings  which  Christian  charity  la- 
ments without  extenuating.  It  bears  with  them 
from  the  belief  that  impropriety  is  less  mis- 
chievous than  carelessness,  a  bad  judgment  than 
a  bad  heart,  and  some  little  excesses  of  zeal  thaa 
gross  immorality  or  total  indifference. 

We  are  not  ignorant  how  much  truth  itself 
offends,  though  unassociated  with  any  thing  that 
is  displeasing.  This  furnishes  an  important 
rule  not  to  uld  to  the  unavoidable  offence,  by 
mixing  the  foultsof  our  own  character  with  the 
cause  we  support;  because  we  may  be  certain 
that  the  enemy  will  take  care  never  to  separate 
them.  He  will  always  voluntarily  maintain  the 
pernicicras  association  in  his  own  mind.  He  will 
never  think  or  speak  of  religion  without  connect* 
ing  with  it  the  real  or  imputed  bad  qualities  of 
all  the  religious  men  he  knows  or  has  heard  of^ 

Let  not  then  the  friends  of  truth  unnecessarily 
increase  the  number  of  her  enemies.  Let  her 
not  have  atonoe  to  sustain  the  assaults  to  which 
her  divine  character  inevitably  subjects  her,  and 
the  obloquy  to'which  the  infirmities  and  foibles 
of  her  injodicions,  and  if  there  are  any  such, 
her  unworthy  champions  expose  her. 

But  we  sometimes  justify  our  rash  violence 
under  colour  that  our  correct  piety  cannot  en- 
dure the  faalts  of  others.  The  Pharisees,  over* 
flowing  with  wickedness  themselves,  made  the 
exactness  of  their  own  virtue  a  pretence  for 
looking  with  horror  on  the  publicans  whom  our 
fiavioor  regarded  with  compassionate  tender- 
ness, while  he  reprobated  with  keen  severity 
the  sins,  and  especially  the  censorionsness  of 
their  accusers.  *  Charity,'  says  an  admirable 
French  writer,  *  is  that  law  which  Jesus  Chrict 
came  down  to  bring  into  the  world,  to  repair 
the  divisions  which  sin  has  introduced  into  it : 
lo  be  the  proof  of  the  reconciliation  of  man  with 
God,  by  bringing  him  into  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine  kw ;  to  reeoflcile  bim  to  bimeelf  by  enbjii. 
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gating  his  pawioni  to  his  reason ;  and  in  fin^  to 
reconcile  htm  to  all  mankind,  by  caring  iiim  of 
the  desire  to  domineer  over  them.' 

fiat  we  pat  it  oat  of  oar  power  to  become  the 
hiBtrumente  of  God  in  promoting  the  epiritual 

Kod  of  any  one,  if  we  atop  op  the  avenoe  to  his 
art  by  violence  or  imprndenoe.  We  not  only 
pot  it  out  of  onr  power  to  do  good  to  all  whom 
we  disgast,  bat  are  we  not  liaUe  to  some  respon- 
■ibility  for  the  failore  of  all  the  good  we  might 
have  done  them,  had  we  not  forfeited  our  infla- 
ence  by  our  indiscretion  7  What  we  do  not  to 
others,  in  relieving  their  spiritual  as  well  as 
bodily  wants,  Christ  will  punish  as  not  having 
been  done  to  himself;  This  is  one  of  the  eases 
in  which  our  own  reputation  is  so  inseparably 
connected  with  that  of  religion,  that  we  should 
be  tender  of  one  ibr  the  sake  of  the  other. 

The  modes  of  doing  good  in  society  are  vari- 
ous.  We  should  sharpen  onr  discernment  to 
discover  them ;  and  our  zeal  to  put  them  in 
practice.  If  we  eannot  open  man*s  eyes  to  the 
truth  of  religion  by  por  arguments,  we  may 
perhaps  open  them  to  its  beauty  by  our  modera^ 
tion.  Though  he  may  disHke  Christianity  in 
itself,  he  may,  fVom  admiring  the  forbearance  of 
the  Christian,  be  at  last  led  to  admire  the  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flowed.  If  he  have  hitherto 
refused  to  listen  to  the  written  evidences  of  re. 
Ugion,  the  temper  of  her  advocate  may  be  a  new 
evidence  of  so  engaging  a  kind,  that  his  heart 
may  be  opened  by  the  sweetness  of  the  one  to 
the  varieties  of  the  other.  He  will  at  least  be 
brought  to  allow  that  that  religion  cannot  be 
very  bad,  the  fruits  of  which  are  so  amiable. 
The  conduct  of  the  disciple  may  in  time  bring 
im  to  the  feet  <^  the  Master.  A  new  combina- 
tion may  be  formed  in  his  mind.  He  may  be- 
gin to  see  what  be  had  supposed  antipathies  re- 
'eonciled,  to  unite  two  things  which  he  thought 
as  impossible  to  be  brought  together  as  the  two 
poles — he  may  begin  to  couple  candour  with 
Christianity. 

But  if  the  mild  advocate  fail  to  oonvinee,  he 
maT  persuade;  even  if  he  fail  to  persuade,' he 
will  at  least  leave  on  the  mind  of  the  adversary 
such  favourable  impressions,  as  mav  induce  him 
to  inquire  farther.  He  may  be  able  to  employ 
•n  some  future  occasion,  to  more  effi^ctoal  pur- 
pose,  the  credit  which  his  fbrbearance  will  have 
obtained  fi>r  him :  whereas  uncharitable  vehe- 
mence  would  probably  have  forever  shut  the  ears 
and  closed  the  heart  of  his  opponent  against  any 
Corther  intercourse. 

But  if  the  temperate  pleader  should  not  be  so 
happy  as  to  prbdnoe  any  eonsiderable  effeet  on 
the  mind  of  his  antagonist,  he  is  in  any  cape 
promoting  the  interests  of  his  own  soul ;  he  is 
at  least  imitating  the  faith  and  patience  of  the 
saints ;  he  is  cultivating  that  *•  meek  and  quiet 
spirit*  of  which  his  blesesd  Master  gave  at  once 
tile  rule,  the  injunction,  and  the  praise. 

If  '  aH  bitterness,  and  clamour,  and  malice, 
and  evil  speaking,*  are  expressly  forbidden  in 
ordinary  cases^  surely  the  prohibiUom  must  more 
peculiarly  apply  to  the  case  of  reKgious  contro. 
yersialists.  Suppose  Voltaire  and  Hume  had 
been  lefl  to  take  their  measure  of  our  religion 
(as  one  would  really  soppoee  they  bad)  from  the 
dtftooes  of  Chri0tiBiiU|L  by  their  vexy  ahle  oon* 


temporary,  bishop  Warlmrtoo.— When  they  mr 
this  Goliah  in  talents  and  learning,  dealing  abottt 
his  ponderous  blows,  attacking  with  the  same 
powerfbl  weaponl^  not  the  enemies  only,  bnt  the 
friends  of  Chrbtianity,  who  happened  to  see 
some  points  in  a  diftrent  light  fVom  himself; 
not  meeting  them  as  his  opponents,  but  pouncing 
on  them  as  his  prey;  not  seeking  to  defeoS 
himself)  bnt  tearing  them  to  pieces ;  waginr  of> 
fensive  war ;  delighting  in  unprovoked  hostility 
— when  they  saw  him  thus  advocate  the  Chrie. 
tian  caube,  with  a  spirit  diametrically  opposit« 
to  Christianity,  would  they  not  ezultingly  ex« 
claim,  in  different  opposition  to  the  exclamation 
of  the  apostolic  age,  *  See  how  these  Christians 
hate  one  another  !*  Whereas' had  his  vast  pow* 
ere  of  mind  and  astonishing  compass  of  know- 
ledge been  sanctified  by  the  angelic  meeknees 
uf  archbishop  Leighton»  they  would  have  been 
compelled  to  acknowledge,  if  Christianity  be 
false,  it  is  afler  all  so  amiable  that  it  deserves 
to  be  true.  Might  they  not  have  applied  to 
these  two  prelates  what  was  said  of  Bossnet  and 
Fenelon,  *  Vun  frouvt  la  Religiom,  VttHire  lafai$ 
aimer»^ 

If  we  studiously  contrive  bow  to  furnish  the 
most  complete  triumph  to  infidels,  contentions 
theology  would  be  our  best  contrivance.  Thev 
enjoy  the  wounds  the  combatants  inflict  on  eaoa 
other,  not  so  much  from  the  personal  injury 
which  either  might  sustain,  as  from  the  convic- 
tion that  every  attack,  however  it  may  termi- 
nate,  weakens  the  common  cause.    In  ail  en* 

gigements  with  a  foreign  foe,  thev  know  that 
hristianity  mutt  come  off  triompnanUy.    All 
their  hopes  are  founded  on  aeiviiwar. 

If  a  forbearing  temper  should  bo  maintained 
towards  the  irreligiousy  how  much  more  hy  the 
professors  of  religion  towards  each  other.  As  it 
is  a  lamentable  instance  of  hnman  infirmity  that 
there  is  often  much  hoetiHty  carried  on  by  ^ood 
men,  who  profess  the  same  fiuth ;  so  it  is  n 
striking  proof  of  the  litisious  nature  of  man 
that  this  spirit  is  less  excited  by  broad  distino* 
tions,  (such  as  oonsoienee  ought  not  to  reconcile) 
than  by  shades  of  opinion,  shades  so  fow  and 
light,  that  the  world  would  not  know  they  ex* 
isted  at  ail,  if  by  their  animosities  the  disputants 
were  not  so  impatient  to  inform  it. 

While  we  should  never  withhold  a  clear  and 
honest  avowal  of  the  great  principles  of  our  re- 
ligion, let  ns  discreetly  avoid  dwelling  on  inoon 
siderable  distinctionston  which,  as  they  do  not 
affect  the  essentials  either  of  faith  or  practice^ 
we  may  allow  another  to  maintain  his  opinioik 
while  we  steadily  hold  fast  onr  own.  But  in 
religious  as  in  military  warfore,  it  almost  seem* 
as  if  the  hostility  were  great  in  proportion  to  the 
littleness  of  the  point  contested.  We  all  re* 
member  when  two  great  nations  v^ere  on  the 
pMnt  of  being  involved  in  war  for  a  spot  of 
ground*  in  another  iiemisphere,  so  little  know» 
that  the  very  name  had  scarcely  reached  us;  so 
inconsiderable  that  its  possession  would  have 
added  nothing  to  the  strength  of  either.  In  oi* 
vil  toot  as  well  as  in  national  and  theologieal 
disputei,  there  is  often  most  stress  laid  on  the 
most  indifferent  things.  Why  would  the  Spanisk 
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governm^t  Min^  yean  ago  lo  little  consult  the 
prejudice!  of  the  people,  as  nearly  to  prodaoe  an 
insorreetion,  by  issuing^  an  edict  for  them  to  re- 
liuqoish  the  ancient  national  dress  ?  Why  was 
the  security  of  the  state,  and  the  liyes  of  the  sab- 
ots put  to  haiard  for  a  cloak  and  a  jerkin  ? 
For  the  obstinate  people  made  as  firm^a  stand 
a^inst  this  trifling^  requisition,  as  they  could 
have  made  for  the  preservation  of  their  civil  or 
reli(fious  liberty,  if  they  had  been  so  happy  as 
to  possess  either— 4  stand  as  firm  as  they  are 
now  nobly  makingr  in  defence  of  their  country 
and  their  independence. 

Without  invidiously  enumerating-  any  of  the 
narrowing  names  which  split  Christianity  in 
pieces,  and  which  so  unhappily  drive  the  sub. 
jects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  interminable 
war,  and  range  tftem  into  so  many  hostile  bands, 
not  against  the  common  enemy,  but  against 
each  other ;  we  cannot  forbear  regretting  that 
less  temper  is  preserved  among  these  near 
neighbours  in  local  situation  and  in  Christian 
truth,  than  if  the  attack  of  either  were  levelled 
at  Jews,  Turks,  or  Infidels. 

Is  thb  that  catholic  spirit  which  embraces 
with  the  love  of  charity,  though  not  of  approba- 
tion«  the  whole  offspring  of  our  common  Father 
— which  in  the  arms  of  its  large  affection,  with- 
out  vindicating  their  faults  or  adopting  their 
opinions,  *  takes  every  creature  in  of  every  kind,* 
and  which  like  its  gracious  Author,  *  would  not 
that  any  thing  should  perish  7' 

tThe  preference  of  remote  to  approximating 
opinion  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  religious  world.  The  Author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  though  so  pas. 
sionate  an  admirer  of  the  prophet  of  Arabia  as 
to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  Islamism;  though 
so  rapturous  an  eulogist  of  the  apostate  Julian 
at  to  raise  a  suspicion  of  his  own  polytheism, 
yet  with  an  inconsistency  not  uncommon  to  un- 
oelief,  he  treats  the  stout  orthodoxy  of  the  vehe. 
ment  Athanasius,  with  more  respect  than  he 
shows  to  the  *  scanty  creed*  of  a  contemporary 
philoeopherand  theologian,  whose  cold  and  oom^ 
fbrtless  doctrines  were  much  less  removed  ftom 
his'own. 

Might  not  the  twelve  monsters  which  even 
the  incredible  strength  and  labour  of  Hercules 
found  so  hard  to  subdue,  be  interpreted  as  an 
ingenious  allegory,  by  which  were  meant  twelve 
popular  prejudices  ?  But  though  the  hero  went 
fbith  aa-med  preternatnrally,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom  herself  furnishing  him  with  his  helmet, 
and  the  god  of  eloquence  with  his  arrows,  yet  it 
is  not  certain  that  he  conquered  the  religious 
prejudices,  not  of  the  world,  but  even  of  Argos 
and  Mycentf ;  at  least  they  were  not  among  his 
earlier  conquests ;  they  were  not  serpents  which 
an  iirfitnt  hand  couh)  strangle.  They  were  more 
probably  the  froitfai  hydra,  which  kist  nothing 
by  losing  a  head,  a  new  head  always  starting 
up  to  supply  the  incessant  decapitation.  But 
though  he  slew  the  aiiimal  at  last,  might  not  iu 
•  envenomed  gate  ito  which  his  arrows  were  dip- 
ped be  the  perennial  fountain  in  which  perse- 
euihig  bigotry,  harsh  intolerance,  and  polemical 
acrimony,  have  continued  to  dip  their  pens  ! 
'  It  is  a  delicate  point  to  hit  upon,  neither  to 
yindic&te  the  troth  in-  so-eoarse  a  jnaniier  as  to 


excite  a  prejudice  against  it,  nor  to  make  any 
concessions  m  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity 
*  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live 
peaceably  with  all  men,*  can  no  more  mean,that 
we  should  exercise  that  false  candour  which 
ccMiciliates  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  than  that 
we  should  defend  the  truth  with  so  intolerant  a 
spirit,  as  to  injure  the  cause  by  discrediting  th^ 
advocate. 

As  the  apostle  beantifhily  obtests  his  brethreiTi 
not  by  the  power  and  dignity,  but  *  by  the  irneek- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  Chriat,*  so  every  Christian 
should  adorn  his  doctrine  by  the  same  endearing 
qualities,  evincing  by  the  brightness  of  the  po^ 
lish,  the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  he  will 
oarefoUy  avoid  adopting  the  external  appearance 
of  these  amiable  tempers  as  substitutes  for  piety  { 
when  they  are  only  its  ornaments.  Condescend, 
ing  manners  may  be  one  of  the  numberless  m<fi 
difications  of  selfishness,  and  reputation  is  thus 
often  obtained,  where  it  is  not  fair^y  earned/ 
Carefully  to  examine  whether  he  pleased  others, 
for  their  good  to  edification,  or  in  order  to  gain 
praise  and  popularity,  is  the  bounden  duty  of  a 
Christian^ 

We  should  not  be  angry  with  the  blind  fo^ 
not  seeing,  nor  with  the  proud  for  not  acknow.' 
ledging  their  blindness.  We  ourselves  perhaps' 
were  once  as  blind  ;  happy  if  we  are  not  still  as" 
proud*  If  not  in  this  instance^  in  others  per- 
haps they  might  have  made  more  of  our  advan- 
tages than  we  have  done ;  we,  under  their  cir. 
cumstances  might  have  been  more  perversely 
wrong  than  they  are,  had  we  not  been  treated 
by  the  enlightened  with  more  patient  tendernear 
than  we  are  disposed  to  exercise  towards  them; 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  we  are  assured  by  truth  itself/ 
would  have  repented,  had  they  enjoyed  the  pri<*' 
vileges  which  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  threw* 
away.  Sorely  we  may  do  ^hat  for  the  love  of 
Grod,  and  for  the  love  of  our  opponent's  soul, 
which  well-bred  men  do  throog'h  a  regard  to  pc' 
liteness.  Why  should  a  Christian  be  more  ready 
to  offend  against  the  role  of  charity  than  a  gen* 
tleman  against  the  role  of  decorum  ?  Candouf 
in  fudging  is  like  disinterestedness  in  acting  t 
both  are  statutes  of  the  royal  law. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  right  which  men  foef 
they  possess  to  their  own  opinion.  With  this 
riflfht  it  is  oflen  more  difficult  to  part  than  even 
with  the  opinion  itself.  If  our  object  be  the' 
real  good  of  our  opponent;  if  it  be  to  promote 
the  cause  of  trtkth,  and  not  to  contest  for  victory,- 
we  shall  remember  this.  We  shall  consider 
what  a  value  we  put  upon  our  own  opinion ; 
why  should  his,  though  a  (Use  one,  be  less  dear 
to 'him,  if  he  believe  it  true?  This  considera- 
tion  wiH  teach  us  not  to  es^pect  too  much  at  first*' 
It  will  teach  us  the  prudence^  seeking  some' 
general  point,  in  which  we  cannot  fail  to  agree* 
This  will  let  him  see  that  we  do  not  differ  from 
him  for  the  sake  of  difforing ;  which  conciliating 
spirit  of  ours  may  bring  him  to  a  temper  to  listen 
to  arguments'  on  topics  where  our  dinagreemenr 
is  widen 

In  disputing,'  ftit  instance,  with  those  who' 
wholly  reject  tiie  divine  authority  of  the  scrip, 
tores,  we  can  nin  nothing  by  quoting  them, 
and  insisting  vehemently  on  the  proof  which  ic 
t»  be  drawn*  fi-oor  them,-  in  eui^rt^of  the  point 
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in  debaia :  their  unqoefttionaMe  trath  ■▼milinif 
nothing^  with  thoae  who  do  not  allow  it.  But 
if  we  take  some  common  ground,  on  which  both 
the  parties  can  stand,  and  reas(Mi,from  the  analo- 
gies of  natural  religion,  and  the  way  in  which 
God  proceeds  in  the  known  and  acknowledged 
course  of  his  providence,  to  the  way  in  which 
he  deals  with  us,  and  has'deelsred  he  will  deal 
with  us,  as  the  God  revealed  in  the  Bible ;  our 
opponent  may  be  struck  with  the  similarity  and 
be  put  upon  a  track  of  consideration,  and  be 
brought  to  a  temper  in  considering  which  may 
terminate  in  the  happiest  manner.  He  may 
be  brought  at  length  to  be  leas  averse  from 
listening  to  us,  on  those  grounds  and  principles 
of  which  probably  he  might  otherwise  never 
have  seen  the  value. 

Where  a  disputant  of  another  description  can- 
not endure  what  he  sneeringly  calls  the  strict- 
ness of  evangelical  religion,  he  will  have  no 
objection  to  acknowledge  the  momentous  truths 
of  man's  responsibility  to  his  Maker,  of  the 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  majesty  and  purity 
of  God.  Strive  then  to  meet  him  on  these 
grounds,  and  respectfully  inquire  if  he  can 
sincerely  affirm  that  he  is  acting  np  to  the  truths 
he  acknowledges  7 — If  he  is  living  in  all  re- 
spects  as  an  accountable  being  ought  to  live  ?— * 
If  he  is  really  conscious  of  acting  as  a  being 
ought  to  act,  who  knows  that  be  is  continually 
acting  under  the  eye  of  a  just  and  holy  God  ? 
You  will  find  he  cannot  stand  on  these  grounds. 
Either  he  must  be  contented  to  receive  the  truth 
as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  or  be  convicted  of  in- 
oonsistency,  or  self-deceit,  or  hypocrisy;  you 
will  at  least  drive  him  off  his  own  ground  which 
he  will  find  untenable,  if  yon  cannot  bring  him 
over  to  yours.  But  while  the  enemy  is  eilecting 
his  retreat,  do  not  you  cut  off  the  means  of  his 
return  7 

Some  Christians  approve  Christianity  as  it  is 
knowledge,  rather  than  as  it  is  principle.  They 
like  it  as  it  yields  a  grand  object  of  pursuit ;  as 
it  enlarges  their  view  of  things,  as  it  opens  to 
them  a  wider  field  of  inquiry ;  a  fresh  source  of 
discovery,  an  additional  topic  of  critical  inves- 
tigation. They  consider  it  rather  as  extending 
the  limits  of  their  research,  than  as  a  means  of 
ennobling  their  affections.  It  furnishes  their 
nnderstanding  with  a  fund  of  riches  on  which 
they  are  eager  to  draw,  not  so  much  (qr  the  im- 
provement of  the  heart  as  of  the  intellect  They 
consider  it  as  a  thesis  on  which  to  raise  inter- 
•sting  discussion,  rather  than  as  premises  from 
which  to  draw  practical  conclusions ;  as  an  in- 
controvertible truth,  rather  than  as  a  rule  of  Ufe. 

There  is  something  in  the  exhibition  of  sacred 
subjects  given  ns  by  these  persons,  which  ae- 
oording  to*our  conception,  is  not  only  mistaken 
but  pernicious.  We  refer  to  their  treatment  of 
religion  as  a  mere  science  divested  of  its  practi- 
cal application,  and  taken  rather  as  a  code  of 
philoeophical  speculations  than  of  active  prinei- 
nles.  To  explain  oar  meaning,  we  might  per- 
haps venture  to  except  against  the  choice  of 
topics  almost  exclusively  made  by  these  writers. 

AAer  they  have  spent  half  a  life  upon  the 
evidences,  the  mere  vestibule,  so  necessary,  we 
allow,  tp  be  passed  into  the  temple  of  Christi- 
«nity,  we  aeoompany  th^m  into  fActr  edifiee, 


f  and  find  it  composed  of  materials  bnt  too  o». 
incident  with  their  former  teste.  Questions  of 
criticism,  of  grammar,  of  history,  of  metaphy. 
sios,  of  mathematics,  and  of  all  the  sciences 
meet  us,  in  the  very  place  of  that  which  saint 
Paol  tells  08  '  is  the  end  of  all,'— that  is, '  Charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart,  and  of  a  good  oonscienoa, 
\ind  of  faith  nnfeigned,  from  which*  he  addait 
'some  having  swerved,  have  turned  aside  to 
vain  jangling.'* 

We  are  very  far  from  applying  the  latter 
term  to  all  scientific  discussions  in  religion,  of 
which  we  should  be  the  very  last  to  deny  th« 
use,  or  question  the  necessity.  Our  main  objec- 
tion lies  to  the  preponderance  given  to  sueb 
topics  by  our  controversialists  in  their  divinity, 
and  to  the  spirit  too  oflen  manifested  in  their 
discussions.  A  preponderance  it  is,  which 
makes  us  sometimes  fear  they  couaider  thesn 
things  rather  as  religion  itself,  than  as  helps  to 
understand  it,  as  the  substitutes,  not  the  allies 
of  devotion.  At  the  same  time,  a  oold  and 
philosophical  spirit,  olVen  studiously  maintained, 
seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion,  that  religion 
with  them  is  not  accidentally,  but  esseniially, 
and  solely  an  exercise  of  the  wits,  and  a  field 
for  the  display  of  intellectoal  prowess— as  if 
the  salvation  of  souls  were  a  thing  by  the  by. 

These  prize  fighters  in  theology  remind  on 
of  the  phikisopbers  of  other  schools  t  we  leel  an 
if  we  were  reading  Newton  against  Des  Cartee» 
or  the  theory  of  caloric  in  opposition  to  phlogis- 
ton. *Nous  le  regardons,*  says  the  eloquent 
Saurin  upon  some  religious  subject,  *  poor  la 
plupart,  de  la  meme  maniere,  dont  on  envisage 
les  ide  es  d'un  ancien  philosophe  snr  le  gonverne* 
ment' — ^The  practical  part  of  religion  in  short 
is  forgotten,  is  lost  in  its  theories ;  and  what  in 
worst  of  all,  a  temper  hostile  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  employed  to  defend  or  illustrate 
ito  positions. 

The  latter  effect  might  be  traced  beyond  the 
foregoing  causes,  to  another  nearly  allied  to 
them — the  habjt  of  treating  religion  as  a  scienco 
capable  of  demonatration.  On  a  subject  eri. 
dently  admitting  but  of  moral  evidence,  wo 
lament  to  see  questions  dogmatically  proved, 
instead  of  being  temperately  argued.  Nay  wo 
could  almost  smile  at  the  sight  of  some  intricate 
and  barren  novelty  in  religion,  demongtrated  to 
the  satisfaction  of*^  some  one  ingenious  theorist, 
who  draws  upon  himself  instantly  a  hundred 
oenfutetions  of  every  position  he  mainteins. 
The  ulterior  steges  of  the  debate  are  often  such 
as  might  *  make  angels  weep.'  And  when  wo 
remember  that  even  in  the  most  important  queo. 
tions,  involving  eternal  interests,  *  probability  io 
the  yery  guide  of  life,*f  we  could  most  devoutly^ 
wish,  that  on  subjects,  to  say  the  least,  not 
*  generally  necessary  to  aalvation,'  infaUibility 
were  not  the  claim  of  the  disputent,  or  pereonal 
animosity  the  condition  of  his  failure. 

Such  speculatisto  who  are  more  anxious  to 
make  proselytes  to  an  opinion,  than  converte  to 
a  principle,  will  not  be  so  likely  to  convince  aa 

*  See  1  Ttm.  f ,  5,  6.  also  verve  4,  In  which  the  apostle 
hinta  at  eertain  '  ftibiM  and  endlem  fpneal^et,  whiel^ 
minister  questions  rather  than  Rodly  edifyina  which  ia 
by  fkith.'  We  dare  not  say  bow  closely  this  deacripliMa 
applies  to  some  modern  controvertists  in  tbaolo^. 

t  Butlsra  latrodoetion  to  *  The  Aaalonr' 
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opponent,  tf  the  Chrittian  who  U  known  to  act 
op  to  hi«  oonTicUons,  and  whom  geonine  piety 
will  pat  life  and  heart  mto  hia  reanoninga.  The 
opponent  probably  knows  already  all  the  inge. 
siona  argamenta  which  hooka  aopply.  Inge- 
nuity therefore,  if  he  be  U  candid  man,  will  not 
bo  80  likely  to  touch  him,  aa  that  ^  godly  sin- 
oerity'  which  he  cannot  but  perceive  the  heart 
of  hia  antagoniat  is  dictating  to  hia  lipa.  There 
ia  a  aim  pie  energy  in  pure  Christian  truth  which 
0  faotitioua  principle  imitates  in  vain.  The 
'knowledge  which  puflfeth  up'  will  make  few 
practical  oonverts  unaccompanied  with  the 
*  charity  which  edifieth.' 

To  remove  prejodices,  then,  is  the  bounden 
dnty  of  a  Christian,  but  ho  must  take  care  not 
to  remove  them  by  conceding  what  integrity 
forbids  him  to  concede.  He  must  not  wound 
his  conscience  to  save  his  credit  If  an  ill  bred 
roa^fhneas  disgusts  another,  a  dishonest  com- 
plaiaance  undoes  himself  He  must  remove  all 
obatructiona  to  the  reception  of  truth,  but  the 
truth  itself  he  must  not  adulterate.  In  clearing 
away  the  impediment  he  must  aecure  the  prin- 
eiple. 

If  his  own  reputation  be  attacked,  he  most 
defbnd  it  by  every  lawfhl  means ;  nor  will  he 
sacrifice  the  valuable  possession  to  any  demand 
bot  that  of  ccmscience,  to  any  call  but  the  im> 
perative  call  of  duty.  If  his  good  name  be  put 
m  competition  with  any  other  earthly  good,  he 
will  preserve  it,  however  dear  may  be  the  good 
he  relinquishes ;  but,  if  the  competition  lie  be< 
tween  his  reputation  and  his  conscience,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  making  the  sacrifice,  costly  as 
It  is.  A  feeling  man  struggles  for  his  fame  as. 
for  hia  life,  but  if  he  be  a  Christian,  he  parte 
with  it,  for  he  knowa  that  it  is  not  the  life  of  his 

■Ottl. 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  must  not  bo 
over  anziona  to  vindicate  our  fame,  we  must 
be  careful  to  preaerve  it  from  any  unjust 
imputation.  The  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
haa  set  us  an  admirable  example  in  both  re- 
spects, and  we  should  never  consider  him  in  one 
point  of  view,  without  recollecting  his  conduct 
in  the  other.  So  profound  is  his  humility  that 
he  declares  himaelf  *  less  than  the  least  of  all 
saints.*  Not  content  with  this  comparative 
depreciation,  he  proclaims  his  actual  corrup- 
tions. *  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  is  no 
good  thing.*  Yet  this  deep  self  abasement  did 
not  prevent  him  from  asserting  his  own  calum- 
niated worth,  from  declaring  that  he  was  not 
behind  the  very  *chiefest  of  the  apostles;* — 
again — *  Aa  the  truth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no 
man  ahall  stop  me  of  this  boasting,*  &c.  He  then 
enumerates,  with  a'  manly  dignity,  tempered 
with  a  noble  modeaty,  a  multitude  of  instances 
of  his  unparalleled  sufferings  and  his  unrivalled 
seal. 

Where  only  his  ow^  personal  fbelinga  were 
in  question,  how  self-abasing,  how  self.anni- 
hilating !  But  where  the  unjuat  imputation  in- 
volved the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  credit  of 
religion  *  what  carefulness  is  wrought  in  him, 
yea  what  clearing  of  himself;  yea  what  vehe- 
ment  desire ;  yea  what  seal  !* 

While  we  rejoice  In  the  promises  annexed  to 
tilt  battitodai,  wo  abonld  be  eantioos  of  apply- 


ing to  ourselves  promises  which  do  not  belong 
to  us,  particularly  that  which  ia  attached  to  the 
last  beatitude.  When  our  fame  is  attacked,  let 
us  carefully  inquire,  if  we  are  'suffering  for 
righteousness*  sake,*  or  for  our  own  faults ;  let 
us  examine,  whether  we  may  not  deserve  the 
censures  we  have  incurred.  Even  if  we  are 
suffering  in  the  cause  of  €lod,  may  we  not  have 
brought  discredit  on  that  holy  cause  by  our  im. 
prudence,  our  obstinacy,  our  vanity  ;  by  our  zeal 
without  knowledge,  and  our  earnestness  without 
temper?  Let  us  inquire,  whether  our  revilers 
have  not  aome  foundation  for  the  charge? 
Whether  we  have  not  sought  our  own  glory  more 
than  that  of  God  ?  Whether  we  are  not  more 
disappointsd  at  missing  that  revenue  of  praise, 
which  we  thought  our  good  works  were  entitled 
to  bring  us  in,  than  at  the  wound  religion  may 
have  sustained  7  Whether,  though  our  views 
were  rieht  on  the  whole,  their  purity  was  not 
much  alloyed  by  human  mixtures?  Whether 
neglecting  to  count  the  cost,  we  did  not  expect 
unmixed  approbation,  uninterrupted  success, 
and  a  fhll  tide  of  prosperity  and  applauae,  to- 
tally forgetting  the  reproaches  received,  and  the 
obloquy  austained  by  *  the  Man  of  Sorrows.' 

If  we  can  on  an  impartial  review,  acquit  our- 
selves  as  to  the  general  purity  of  our  motives, 
the  general  integrity  of  our  oonduct,  the  un- 
feigned sincerity  of  our  endeavours,  then  we 
may  indeed,  though  with  deep  humility,  take 
to  ourselves  the  comfort  of  this  divine  beatitude. 
When  we  really  find,  that  men  only  speak  evil 
of  us  for  his  sake  in  whose  cause  we  have  la- 
boured, however  that  labour  may  have  been 
mingled  with  imperfection,  we  may  indeed  're- 
joice and  be  exceeding  rlad.*  Submission  may 
be  elevated  into  gratitude,  and  forgiveneas  into 
love. 


CHAP.  XV. 

On  the  propriety  of  introdudfig  Religion  in 
general  conversation. 

Mat  we  be  allowed  to  introduce  here  an 
opinion  warmly  maintained  in  the  world,  and 
which  indeed  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  rules  for 
the  management  of  religious  debate  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  chapter  ?  It  is,  that 
the  subject  of  religion  ought  on  no  occasion  to 
be  introduced  in  mixed  company :  that  the  di. 
versity  of  sentiment  upon  it  is  so  great,  and  so 
nearly  connected  with  the  tendcrest  feelings  of 
our  minds,  aa  to  be  liable  to  lead  to  heat  and 
contention.  Finally,  that  it  is  too  grave  and 
solemn  a  topic  to  be  mixed  in  the  miscellaneoua 
circle  of  social  discourse,  much  less  in  the  Na- 
tive effusions  of  convivial  cheerfulness.  Now, 
in  answer  to  these  allegations,  we  must  at  least 
insist,  that  should  religion,  on  other  grounds,  bo 
found  entitled  to  social  discussion,  Uie  last  ob- 
servation, if  tiue,  would  prove  convivial  cheer- 
fulness incompatible  with  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  religion,  rather  than  religion  inadmiasible 
into  cheerfbl  parties.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
retort  difHcult  of  evaaion,  that  where  to  intro- 
daoe  Religion  herself  itto  ondaiifar  her  hoooor, 
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there  she  rather  suffers  in  reputation  by  the  pre- 
sence of  her  friend.  The  man  endeared  by  con- 
viction to  his  religion  will  never  bear  to  be  long, 
much  less  to  be  statedly  separated  from  the  ob- 
ject of  his  afiections :  and  he  whose  seal  once 
determined  him  *  to  know  nothing*  amongst  his 
^^ociates,  *  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified,' 
liever  could  have  dreamt  of  a  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation,  which  would  admit  a  Christian  into 
scenes  where  ex>ery  thing  but  Jeeus  Christ  and 
him  crucified,  might  be  recognized  with  credit 
These  principles  appear  so  plain  «nd  in.con. 
trovertible,  that  the  question  seems  rather  to  call 
for  a  different  statement,  viz. — Why  religion 
should  not  be  deemed  admissible  into  every  so- 
cial meetinff  and  friendly  circle  in  which  a 
phristian  himseTf  would  choose  to  be  found  ? 
That  it  is  too  weighty  and  important  a  subject 
for  discussion,  is  an  argument,  whiph,  standing 
^lone,  assumes  the  gross  absurdity  that  either 
men  never  talk  of  Oiat  which  most  nearly  in- 
terests them,  or  that  when  they  do,  they  talk 
improperly.  They  will  not,  it  is  true,  introduce 
9L  private  concern,  however  important,  in  which 
po  one  is  interested  but  themselves.  But  in  the 
subject  of  religion,  who  is  not  interested  7  Or 
yrbero  will  topics  be  found  more  universal  in 
their  application  to  all  times,  persons,  places  and 
pircumstancee,  as  well  as  more  important,  than 
those  which  relate  to  the  eternal  welfare  of 
piankind  7 

Nor  will  it  be  avowed  with  great  colour  of 
reason,  that  topics  so  important  suffer  in  point 
pf  gravity,  or  in  the  respect  of  mankind,  by  fre- 
quent discussion.    We  never  obeerved  men  grow 
indifferent  to  their  health,  their  affairs,  their 
friends,  their  country,  in  proportion  as  these 
l^ere  made  the  subjects  of  their  familiar  dis- 
course.    On  the  contrary,  oblivion  has  been  no- 
ticed as  the  offspring  of  silence.     The  man  who 
pever  mentions  his  friend,  is,  we  think,  in  gene- 
ral most  likely  to  forget  him.     And  far  from 
deeming  the  name  of  onv,  greater  than  any 
earthly  friend  *  taken  in  vain,*  when  mentioned 
discreetly  in   conversation,  we  generally  find 
him  most  remembered  and  respected  in  secret, 
by  those  whose  memories  are  occasionally  re- 
^eshed  by  a  reference  to  his  word  and  authority 
Ui  public.    *  Familiarity,'  indeed^  we  have  been 
told, '  produces  contempt ;'  a  truism,  on  which 
we  are  convinced  many  persons,  honestly,  though 
blindly,  rest  their  habitual,  and  even  systematic 
reserve  on  religious  subjects.     But  *  familiarity' 
in  our  mind  has  reference  rather  to  the  manner, 
than  to  the  act,  of  introducing  religion.    To  us 
it  is  synonymous  with  a  certain  trite  and  trivial 
^petition  of  serious  remarks,  evidently  *  to  no 
profit,'  which  we  sometimes  hear  from  persons 
familiarized,  rather  by  education  than  feeling, 
tp  the  language  of  piety. 

MoreNparticolarly  we  refer  it  to  a  still  more 
qriikiinal  habit  which,  to  their  disgrace,  some 
professors  of  religion  share  with  the  profane,  of 
raising  a  laugh  by  the  introduction  of  a  religious 
observation  or  even  a  Scriptural  quotation.  *  To 
court  a  grin  when  we  should  woo  a  soul,*  is 
surely  an  abuse  of  religion,  as  well  in  the  par- 
lour as  the  pulpit.  Nor  has  the  senate  itself 
been  always  exempt  from  this  impropriety.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  long  sinoe  pronounoed  a  jest  drawn 


from  the  Rbiek  the  vnlMreet  hecanse  theeMieil 
of  all  jestSf — ^And  far  from  perverting  religioqp 
topics  to  such  a  purpose  himself^  a  feeling  Chris- 
tian would  not  often  be  found,  where  such  would 
be  the  probable  consequence  of  oaring  a  pious 
sentiment  in  company. 

That  allusions  involving  religious  qnestiooa 
are-ofUn  productive  of  dispute  and  altercation, 
is  a  fact,  which  though  greatly  exaggerated, 
must  yet  in  a  degree  be  admitted.  This  cir* 
cumstance  may  in  some  measure  account  for 
the  singular  reception  which  a  religious  remark 
is  often  observed  to  meet  with  in  the  world.  It 
is  curious  to  notice  the  surprise  and  alarm 
which,  .on  such  occasions,  will  frequently  per- 
vade the  party  preset  The  remark  is  received 
as  a  stranger  guest,  of  which  no  one  knows  the 
quality  or  intentions.  And,  like  a  species  of 
intellectual  foundling,  it  is  cast  upon  the  com. 
pany  without  a  friend  to  foster  its  infancy,  or  tq 
own  aqy  acquaintance  with  the  parent  A  fear 
of  consequences  prevails.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
feeling  is — *  We  know  not  into  what  it  may 
grow:  it  is  therefore  safer  to  stifle  it  in  the 
birth.*  This,  if  not  the  avowed,  is  the  implied 
sentiment 

But  is  not  this  delicacy,  this  mauvtti$e  ho^Ue^ 
so  peculiar  perhaps  tq  our  countrymen  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  the  very  cause  which  operates  ap 
unfavourably  upon  that  effect  which  it  labours 
to  obviate  7    Is  not  the  very  infrequency  of  mo- 
ral  or  religious  obeervations,  a  sufficient  aeconnt 
to  be  given  both  of  the  perplexity  and  the  irrita- 
ticm  said  to  be  consequent  upon  their  introduc- 
tion 7    And  were  not  religion  (we  mean  suph 
religious  topics  as  may  legitimately  arise  in 
mixed  society,)  banished  so  muph  as  it  is  from 
conversation,  might  not  its  occasional  recurrence 
become  by  degrees  as  natural,  perhaps  as  ints- 
K^sting,  certainly  as  instructive,  and  after  all -as 
safe,  as  t  a  close  committee  on  the. weather,*  or 
any  other  of  the  authorised  topips  which  am 
about  as  productive  of  amusement  as  of  instruc? 
tion  7    People  act  as  if  religion  were  to  be  re. 
garded  at  a  distance ;  as  if  even  a  respectful  ig- 
norance were  to  be  preferred  to  a  more  familiar 
approach.    This  reserve,  however,  does  not  give 
an  air  of  respect,  so  much  as  of  mystery,  to  re- 
ligion.   An  able  writer*  has  observed,  *  that  waa 
esteemed  the  most  sacred  part  of  Pagan  devotion 
which  was  the  roost  impure,  and  the  only  thing 
that  yrua  commendable  in  it  is,  that  it  was  kept 
a  ^reat  mystery.*    He  approves  of  nothing  m 
this  religion  but  the  modesty  of  withdrawing  it- 
self ftom  the  eyes  of  the  world.-«^But  Christiani- 
ty requires  not  to  be  shrouded  in  any  such  mys 
terious  recesses.    She  does  not,  like  the  Eastern 
monarchs,  owe  her  dignity  tp  her  concealment 
'She  is,  on  the  contrary,  most  honoured  where 
most  known,  and  most  revered  where  most  clear- 
ly  visible. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  hints  rather  than  ar- 
gtiraent  belong  to  our  present  undertaking.  -  In 
this  view,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  if  we  of> 
fer  a  few  general  observations,  upon  the  differ- 
ent occasions  on  which  a  well  regulated  mind 
would  be  solicitous  to  Introduce  religion  intq 
social  discourse.    The  person  possessed  of  such 

«  Bisbop  aiisrioek. 
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m  mind,  woald  be  munly  anxious,  in  a  looietj 
of  ChriBtians,  that  aomeUiing  should  appear  in- 
dicati?e  of  their  profession.  He  would  acoord- 
ingly  feel  a  strong  desire  to  efiect  it,  when  he 
jilainly  perceived  his  oompany  engaged  on  no 
other  topio  either  inoooently  entertaining,  or  ra^ 
tionally  instruetive.  The  desire,  however,  would 
by  no  means  cloud  his  brow,  give  an  air  of  im- 
patience  to  his  countenance,  or  render  him  inat- 
tentive to  the  general  tone  and  temper  of  the 
circle.  On  the  contrary,  he  would  endeavour  to 
ibel  additional  interest  in  his  neighbour's  sug- 
gestions, in  proportion  as  be  hoped  in  turn  to 
attract  notice  to  his  own.  He  would  show  long 
ferbearanoe  to  the  utmost  extent  of  conscientious 
toleration.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite 
design,  he  would  never  attempt  a  forced  or  un- 
reasonable allusion^to  serious  subjects ;  a  caution 
requiring  the  nicest  judgment  and  discrimina- 
tion,  most  particularly  where  he  felt  the  Benti<s 
ments  or  the  seal  of  his  company  to  be  not  con- 
genial with  his  own.  His  would  be  the  spirit 
of  the  prudent  mariner,  who  does  not  even  ap- 
proach his  native  shore  without  corefullv  watch- 
ing the  winds,  and  sounding  the  channels; 
knowing  well  that  a  temporary  delay,  even  on 
an  unfriendly  element,  is  preferable  to  a  hasty 
landing  his  company,  on  shore  indeed,  but  upon 
the  point  of  a  rock. 

Happily  Jbr  our  present  purpose,  the  days  we 
live  in,  afford  circumstances  both  of  foreign  and 
domestic  occurrence,  of  every  possible  variety 
of  colour  and  connection,  so  as  to  leave  scarcely 
any  mind  unfurnished  with  a  store  of  progressive 
remarks  by  which  the  most  instructive  truths 
may  be  approached  tiirongh  the  most  obvious 
topics.  And  a  prudent  mind  will  study  to  make 
its  approaches  to  such  an  ultimate  object,  pro- 
l^ressive ;  it  will  know  also  where  to  stop,  rather 
indeed  out  of  regard  to  others  than  to  itself. 
And  in  the  manly  avowal  of  its  sentiments, 
avoiding  as  well  what  is  canting  in  utterance  as 
technical  in  langua^  it  will  make  theoKat  once 
appear  not  the  eboUiti<m  of  an  ill  educated  ima- 

S*  nation,  but  the  result  of  a  long  exercised  un- 
rstanding. 

Nothing  will  be  more  likely  to  attract  atten- 
'tion  or  secure  respect  to  your  remarks,  than  the 
good  taste  in  which  they  are  delivered.  On 
common  topics,  we  reckon  him  the  most  elegant 
speaker  whose  pronunciation  and  accent  are  so 
nee  from  all  peculiarities,  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
termined to  what  place  he  owes. his  birth.  A 
polished  critic  of  Rome  accuses  one  of  the  finest 
of  her  historians  of  provinciality.  Tliis  is  a 
fault  obvious  to  less  enlightened  critics,  since 
the  Attic  herb-woman  could  detect  the  provin- 
cial  dialect  of  a  great  phikisopher.  Why  must 
religion  have  her  Patavinity  ?  Why  must  the 
Christian  adopt  the  quaintness  of  a  party,  or  a 
scholar  the  idiom  of  the  illiterate  1  Why  should 
a  valuable  truth  be  combined  with  a  vulgar  or 
ftnatical  expression  ?  If  either  would  offend 
when  separate,  how  inevitably  must  they  disgust 
when  the  one  u  mistakin^ly  intended  to  set  off 
the  other.  Sorely  this  is  not  enchasing  our 
'  W>Im  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.' 

We  most  not  close  this  part  of  our  subject 
without  alluding  to  another,  and  still  more  deli- 
qit»  introdDctioo  of  religion,  in  the  way  of  rs-, 


fffoef.  Hate  is  indeed  a  point  in  religious  eoD- 
duct  to  which  we  feel  it  a  boldness  to  make  any 
reference  at  all.  Bold  indeed,  is  that  casuist, 
who  would  lay  down  general  roles  on  a  sobject 
where  the  consciences  of  men  seem  to  differ  so 
widely  from  each  other :  and  feeble  too  oAea 
wiU  be  its  justest  rules,  where  the  feelings  of 
timidity  or  delicacy  rush  in  with  a  force  which 
sweeps  down  many  a  land-mark  erected  for  its 
own  guidance,  even  by  conscience  itselfl 

Certainly  much  allowance,  perhaps  respect,  is 
due  in  cases  of  very  doubtful  decision,  to  those 
feelings  which,  after  the  utmost  self  regulation 
of  mind,  are  found  to  be  irresistible.  And  cer- 
tainly the  habits  and  modes  of  address  attached 
to  refined  society,  are  such  as  to  place  personal 
observations  on  a  very  different  footing  to  that 
on  which  they  stand  by  nature.  A  frown,  even 
a  cold  and  disapproving  look,  may  be  a  reception 
which  the  profane  expression  or  loose  action  of 
a  neighbour  of  rank  and  opulence,  may  have 
never  before  encountered  from  his  flatterers  or 
convivial  companions.  A  vehement  censure  in 
his  case  mirht  inflame  bis  resentment  without 
amending  his  fault — Whether  the  attempt  be  to 
correct  a  vice  or  rectify  an  error,  one  object 
should  ever  be  steadily  kept  in  view — to  con- 
ciliate rather  than  Uwcontend,  to  inform  but  not 
to  insult,  to  evince  that  we  assume,  not  the  cha- 
racter of  a  dictator,  but  the  office  of  a  Christian 
friend ;  thst  we  have  the  best  interests  of  the 
offender,  and  the  honour  of  religion  at  heart, 
and  that  to  reprove  is  so  far  from  a  gratification, 
that  it  is  a  trial  to  ourselves,  the  effort  of  con- 
science, not  the  effect  of  choice. 

The  feelings,  therefore,  of  the  person  to  be 
admonished  should  be  most  scrupulously  con* 
suited.  The  admonition,  if  necessarily  strong, 
explicit  and  personal,  should  yet  be  friendly, 
temperate,  and  well  bred.  An  offence,  even 
though  publicly  committed,  is  generally  best  re- 
proved in  private,<  peihsps  in  writing.  Age, 
superiority  of  station,  previous  acquaintance, 
above  all,  that  sacred  profession  to  which  the 
honour  of  religion  is  happily  made  a  personal 
concern,  are  circumstances  which  especially 
call  for,  and  sanction  the  attempt  recommended. 
And  he  must  surely  be  unworthy  his  Christian 
vocation,  who  would  not  conscientiously  use  any 
influence  or  authority  which  he  might  chance  to 
possess,  in  discountenancing  or  rectifying  the 
delinqoencT  he  condemns. 

We  are,  indeed,  as  elsewhere,  afler  the  closest 
reflection  and  longest  discussion  ofUn  forced 
into  the  general  conclusion,  that  ^  a  good  heart 
is  the  best  casuist.' — And  doubtless  where  true 
Christian  benevolence  towards  msn  meets  in  the 
same  mind  with  an  honest  zeal  for  the  glory  of 
God,  a  way  will  be  found,  let  us  rather  say  will 
be  opened,  for  the  rig  lit  exercise  of  this,  as  of 
every  virtuous  disposition. 

Let  us  ever  remember  what  we  hsve  so  oflen 
insisted  on,  that  self-denial  is  the  ground  work, 
the  indispensable  requisite  for  every  Chrietisn 
virtue ;  thatwithont  the  habitual  exercise  of  this 
principle,  we  shall  never  be  followers  of  him 
*  who  pleased  not  himself.'  And  when  we  are 
called  by  conscience  to  the  largest  use  of  it  in 
practice,  we  roust  arm  ourselves  with  the  high, 
est  considerations  for  the  trial ;  we  must  oonsi- 
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der  him,  who  (Uiron^h  hit  ikithfiil  reprooft) 
*  endured  the  ooniradictioii  of  vinnors  agaioet 
himself.'  And  when  even  from  Moaes  we  hear 
the  traly  evangrelical  precept,  *  thou  ehall  in  any 
wise  rebake  thy  brother,  and  not  aufier  sin  up. 
on  him  f  we  must  duly  wei|fh  how  stroof  ly  its 
performance  U  enforced  upon  ourselves,  by  the 
conduct  of  one  nfreater  than  Moaee,  who  express- 
ly *  suffered  for  us,  leaving  as  an  example  that 
we  shoidd  follow  hie  footsteps.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

ChtUtian  Watehfulne9$, 

-  Of  all  the  molites  to  vigilance  and  self-disci, 
pline  which  Christianity  presents,  there  is  not 
one  more  powerful  than  the  dangfer,  from  which 
even  religious  persons  are  not  exempt,  of  slack- 
ening in  seal  and  declining  in  piety.  Would  we 
could  affirm,  that  coldness  in  religion  is  confin^ 
to  the  irreligious  !  If  it  be  melancholy  to  observe 
an  absence  of  Christianity  where  no  profession 
of  it  was  ever  made,  it  is  far  more  grievous  to 
mark  its  declension,  where  it  once  appeared  not 
only  to  exist,  but  to  flourish.  We  feel  on  the 
comparison,  the  same  distinct  sort  of  compas- 
sion  with  which  we  contemplate  the  pecuniary 
distresses  of  those  who  have  been  always  indi- 
cent,  and  of  those  who  have  fallen  into  want 
from  a  state  of  opulence.  Our  concern  dtflbrs 
not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind. 

This  declension  is  one  of  the  most  awakening 
calls  to  watchfulness,  to  humility,  and  self. in- 
spection, which  religion  can  make  to  him  <  who 
thinketh  he  standeth  ;'  which  it  can  make  to  him 
who,  sensible  of  his  own  weakness,  ought  to  feel 
the  necessity  '  of  strengthening  the  things  which 
remain  that  are  ready  to  die.* 

If  there  is  not  any  one  eircumstance  which 
ought  more  to  alarm  and  quicken  the  Christian, 
than  that  of  finding  himself  grow  languid  and 
indifferent,  after  having  made  not  only  a  profes- 
sion but  a  progress,  so  there  is  not  a  more  rea- 
■enable  motive  of  triumph  to  the  profane,  not 
one  cause  which  excites  in  him  a  more  plausible 
ground  of  suspicion,  either  that  there  never  was 
any  truth  in  the  profession  of' the  person  in  ques- 
tion, or  which  is  a  more  fatal,  and,  to  such  a* 
mind,  a  more  natural  conclusion — that  there  is 
no  truth  in  religion  itselH  At  best,  he  will  be 
persuaded  that  this  can  only  be  a  faint  and  fee- 
ble  principle,  the  impulse  of  which  is  so  soon 
exhausted,  and  which  is  by  no  means  found  suf 
ficiently  powerful  to  carry  on  its  votary  through- 
out his  course.  He  is  assured  that  piety  is  only 
an  outer  garment,  put  on  for  show  or  convent, 
ence,  and  that  when  it  ceases  to  be  wanted  for 
either  it  is  laid  aside.  In  these  unhappy  in- 
stances the  evil  seldom  ceases  with  him  who 
causes  it  The  inference  becomes  genersl,  that 
all  religious  men  are  equally  unsound  or  eqjially 
deluded,  only  that  some  are  more  prudent,  or 
more  fortunate,  or  greater  hypocrites  than 
others.  AAer  the  falling  away  of  one  promising 
character,  the  old  suspicion  recurs  and  is  con- 
firmed, and  the  defecUoo  of  others  pronouneed 
to  be  InMibk. 


There  seems  to  be  this  marked  distinctioD  in 
the  different  opinions  which  religious  and  world- 
ly men  entertain  respecting  human  eorrbption. 
The  candid  Christian  is  contented  to  believe  it, 
as  in  indisputable  general  truth,  while  he  is 
bnckward  to  suspect  the  wickedness  of  the  indi. 
vidusl,  nor  does  he  alk>w  himself  to  give  fbll 
credit  to  particular  instanoee  without  proof.  The 
man  of  the  world,  on  tiM  contrary,  who  denies 
the  general  principle  is  extremely  prone  to  sus- 
pect the  individual:  Thus  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  not  only  famishes  a  proof,  but  out* 
stripe  the  trnth  of  the  doctrine ;  though  he  de. 
nice  it  as  a  proposition  of  Scriptore,  he  is  eager 
to  establish  it  as  a  fkot  of  exjieriment 

But  the  probability  is,  that  the  man  by  his  de* 
partare  from  the  principles  with  which  he  ap- 
peered  to  set  out,  so  much  gratifies  the  thought- 
less, and  grieves  the  serious  mind,  never  wss  a 
sound  and  genuine  Christian.  His  religion  was 
perhapa  taken  up  on  some  accidental  circum- 
stance, built  on  some  false  ground,  produced  by 
some  evanescent  caose ;  and  tlioogh  it  cannot 
be  fairly  pronounced  that  he  intended  by  his 
forward  profession  and  prominent  seal,  to  do- 
eeive  others,  it  is  probable  that  he  himself  was 
deceived.  Perhaps  he  had  made  loo  sore  of 
himself.  His  esriy  profession  was  prohaUy  ra- 
ther bold  and  ostentatious ;  he  hsd  imprudently 
fixed  his  stand  on  ground  so  high  as  to  be  not 
easily  tenable,  and  fVom  which  a  desrent  would 
•be  bat  too  observable.  While  he  thought  he 
never  could  be  too  secure  of  his  own  strength, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  censorious  on  the 
infirmities  of  others,  especially  of  those  whom 
he  had  apparently  outstripped,  and  who,  though 
they  had  started  together,  he  had  left  behind 
him  in  the  race. 

Might  it  not  be  a  safer  coarse,  if  in  the  ootset 
of  the  Christian  life,  a  modest  and  self-distrust- 
ing  humility  were  to  impose  a  temporary  re- 
straint on  the  forwardness  of  outward  profession? 
A  little  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  a  little 
suspicion  of  the  deceitftilness  of  his  own,  would 
not  only  moderate  the  intemperance  of  an  ill- 
understood  zeal,  should  the  warm  convert  be- 
come an  established  Christian,  but  would  save 
the  credit  of  religion,  which  will  receive  a  fresh 
wound  in  the  possible  event  of  his  desertion  fVom 
her  standard. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  Christians  in 
this  country  began  their  religious  caner  with 
this  graceful  humility.  They  would  not  suffer 
their  change  of  character,  and  their  adoption  of 
new  principles,  and  a  new  course  to  be  Masoned 
abroad,  as  the  afiectionate  seal  of  their  oonfiden- 
tial  friends  would  have  advised,  till  the  princi- 
ples they  had  adopted  were  established,  and 
worked  into  habits  of  piety ;  till  time  and  expe- 
rienee  had  evinced  that  the  grace  of  Ood  had 
not  been  bestowed  on  them  in  vain.  Their  pro- 
gress  proved  to  be  such  as  might  have  been  in- 
%rred  from  the  modesty  of  their  outset.  They 
have  gone  on  with  a  perseverance  which  dim- 
cuhies  have  only  contributed  to  strengthen,  and 
experienoe  to  confirm ;  and  will,  through  divine 
aid,  doubtless  go  on,  shining  more  and  more  un- 
to the  perfect  day. 

But  to  return  to  the  less  steady  convert  Perw 
haps  rsl^fkn  was  only,  as  ws  have  hhited 
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wlMrsb  one  immiit  tmau^  mmnj  which  be  had 
Uken  op  whes  other  puraaiU  failed,  and  which 
be  now  laya  down  becauae,  hia  faith  not  being 
rooted  and  grounded,  faila  alao  ^— or  the  tempta- 
tion ariatng  from  without  might  concur  with  the 
failure  within.  If . vanity  be  hia  infirmity,  he 
will  abrink  from  the  pointed  diiapprobation  of 
hia  Buperiora.  If  the  love  of  ndvelty  be  hia  be- 
aetting  weakneaa,  the  very  peculiarity  and  atrict- 
nem  of  religion«  the  very  marked  departure 
from  the  *gay  and  primroae  path*  in  which  be 
bad  before  been  accoatomed  to  walk,  which  firat 
attracted,  now  repela  him.  The  attention  which 
hia  early  deviation  from  the  mannera  of  the 
world  drew  upon  him,  and  which  once  flattered, 
now  dia^uata  him.  Tbe  ver^  oppoaition  which 
once  animated,  now  ooola  him.  He  ia  diaeoo- 
raged  at  the  near  view,  aubdoed  by  the  required 
practice,  of  that  Chriatian  aell-denial  which,  aa 
a  apecuUtion,  had  appeared  ao  delightful.  Per- 
hapa  hia  fancy  had  been  fired  by  aome  act  of 
Chriatian  heroiam,  which  he  felt  an  ambition  to 
imitate :  a  feeling  which  talea  of  martial  prow* 
•aa,  or  deeda  of  chivalry,  aomethinff  that,  pro- 
miaing  celebrity  and  exciting  emiuation,  had 
often  kindled  before.  The  truth  ia,  religion  had 
only  taken  hold  of  hia  imagination,  hia  heart  had 
been  lefl  out  of  the  qoeation. 

Or  he  had  in  the  twilight  of  hia  firat  awaken- 
ing, aeen  religion  only  aa  Bomething  to  be  be- 
lieved t  he  now  finda  that  much  ia  to  be  done 
in  the  new  life,  and  much  which  waa  habitual 
to  the  old  one  left  undone.  Above  ali,  he  did 
not  reckon  on  the  conbistknct  which  the  Chria- 
tian hfe  demanda.  Warm  afiectiona  rendered 
the  practice  of  aome  rii;ht  actiona  eaay  to  him ; 
but  he  did  not  include  iu  hia  faulty  and  imper- 
fect acheme,  the  aeindenial,  the  peraeverance, 
the  renouncing  of  hia  own  will  and  hia  own 
vray,  the  evil  report  aa  well  aa  the  good  report, 
to  which  every  man  pledges  himaelf,  when  ho 
enliais  under  the  banner  of  Chriat.  The  croaa 
which  it  waa  eaay  to  venerate,  he  finda  it  hard 
to  bear. 

Or  religion  might  be  adopted  when  be  was 
in  aiHiction,  and  he  ia  now  happy : — when  he 
was  in  bad  circumstancea,  and  be  ia  now  grown 
affluent  Or  it  might  be  assumed  aa  aomething 
wanting  to  his  recommendation  to  that  parly  or 
project  by  which  he  wished  lo  make  hia  way ; 
aa  something  that  would  better  enable  him  to 
carry  certain  pointa  which  he  had  in  view ; 
aomething  that,  with  the  new  acquaintance  he 
wished  to  cultivate,  might  obliterate  certain  de- 
frets,  in  hia  former  conduct,  and  white-waab  a 
aomewhat  aoUied  reputation. 

Or  in  his  now  more  independent  situation,  it 
may  be  he  is  surrounded  by  temptationa,  soflen^ 
ed  by  blandishments,  allured  by  pleaaurea,  which 
he  never  expected  would  arise  to  weaken  hia  re- 
aolutions.  These  new  enchantmenta  make  it 
not  so  easy  to  be  pious,  as  when  he  had  little  to 
lose  and  every  thing  to  desir^,  aa  when  the  world 
wore  a  frowning,  and  religion  an  inviting  as- 
pecL  Or  he  ia  per  ha  pa  by  the  viciasitodes  of 
life,  tranaferred  from  a  aober  and  humble  society, 
where  to  be  religious  waa  honourable,  to  a  more 
fashionable  set  of  associktes,  where,  aa  the  dis- 
closure  of  hia  piety  would  add  nothing  to  hia 
credit,  he  set  out  with  taking  P«uu  to  oonoeal 

Vol.  I. 


it,  till  it  baa  fallen  into  that  gradual  oblivion^ 
which  is  the  natural  conaeqoence  of  ita  being 
kept  out  of  aight 

But  we  proceed  to  a  far  more  interesting  and 
important  character.  The  one  indeed  whom  we 
have  been  alightly  sketching,  may  by  hia  inoon- 
stancy  do  much  harm ;  the  one  on  which  we  are 
about  to  animadvert,  might  by  hia  conaistency 
and  peraeverance  effect  esaential  good.  Even 
the  aincere,  and  to  all  appearance,  ue  eatabliah- 
ed  Christian,  especially  if  hia  aitualipn  in  life 
be  eaay,  and  his  course  amooth  and  proaperooa, 
had  need  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  hia  own 
heart    For  auch  a  one  it  will  not  be  aufficient 


that  he  keep  hia  ground  if  he  do  not  advance  in 
it  Indeed  it  will  be  a  aure  proof  that  he  haa 
gone  back,  if  he  has  not  advanced. 

In  a  world  so  beset  with  anarea,  various  are 
the  causes  which  may  poaaibly  ooeaaion  in  even 
good  men  a  slow  but  certain  decline  in  piety. 
A  decline  scarce! v  perceptible  at  first,  but  which 
becomes  more  visible  in  ita  aubaequent  atagea. 
When  therefore  we  auapect  our  hearta  of  any 
dedenaion  in  piety,  we  abould  not  compare  our* 
selves  with  what  we  were  in  tbe  precedmg  week 
or  month,  but  what  we  were  at  the  auppoaed 
height  of  our  character.  Though  the  alteration 
was  not  perceptible  in  ita  gradual  progreas,  one 
shade  melting  into  the  next,  and  each  loaing  ita 
distinctness,  yet  when  the  two  remote  atataa  are 
brought  into  contraat,  the  change  will  be  atri- 
kini;Iy  obvious. 

Among  other  causes,  may  be  assigned  the  in- 
discreet forming  of  some  worldly  connexion, 
especially  that  of  marriare.  In  this  connexion, 
for  union  it  cannot  be  called,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  irreligioua  more  frequently  draw  away 
the  religioua  to  their  side,  than  that  the  contrary 
takes  place;  a  circumatance  eaaily  accoonteid 
for  by  thoae  who  are  at  ali  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart 

Or  the  aincere  but  incautious  Christian  may 
be  led  by  a  atrong  afiection  which  assumes  tlw 
Rhape  of  virtue,  into  a  food  deaire  of  eatabliah- 
ing  hia  children  advantageoualy  in  the  world, 
iuto  methoda  which  if  not  abaolutely  incorrect, 
are  yet  ambiguoua  at  the  beat«  In  order  to  raiae 
thoae  whom  he  lovea  to  a  station  above  their 
level,  he  may  be  tempted,  while  self-deceit  will 
teach  him  to  sanctify  the  deed  by  the  motive,  to 
make  some  little  sacrificea  of  principle,  aome 
little  abatementa  of  that  strict  rectitude,  for 
which  in  the  abstract  no  man  would  more  stre- 
nuously  contend.  And  aa  it  may  be  in  general 
observed,  that  the  moat  amiable  mioda  are  moat 
susceptible  of  the  strongest  natural  afiectiona ; 
of  course  tbe  very  tenderness  of  the  heart  lay  a 
such  characters  pecniiarly  open  to  a  danger,  to 
which  the  unfeeling  and  the  obdurate  are  leaa 
exposed. 

If  the  person  in  question  be  of  tbe  sacred  or- 
der, no  amall  danger  may  arise  from  his  living 
under  the  eye  of  an  irreligioua,  but  rich  and 
bountiful  patron.  It  is  his  duty  to  make  religion 
appear  amiable  in  his  eyes. — He  ought  to  con- 
ciliate his  good  will  by  every  meana  which  rec- 
titude can  sanction.  But  thiuugh  hia  very  piety 
will  stimulate  his  discretion  in  the  adoption  c^ 
thoae  meana,  he  will  take  care  never  lo  let  his 
diacretioD  imrenoh  on  hia  int^riiy. 
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irh«  be  ondor  obli^tions  to  him,  he  may  be 
in  danger  of  tantitying  hie  gratitude,  and  fur- 
thering his  hopee  by  some  electioneering  ma- 
DCBUvree,  and  by  too  much  electioneering  society. 
He  may,  nnawares  be  tempted  to  too  much  con. 
ibrmity  to  his  friend's  habits,  too  much  oonvivi. 
ality  in  his  society.  And  when  he  witnesseth 
so  much  kindness  and  urbanity  in  his  manners, 
possibly  so  much  usefulness  and  benevolence  in 
his  lile,  he  may  be  even  tempted  to  suspect  that 
he  himsaifmay  be  wrong ;  to  accuse  himself  of 
being  somewhat  churlish  in  his  own  temper,  a 
little  too  austere  in  his  habite,  and  rather  hard 
in  his  judgment  of  a  man  so  amiable.  He  will 
be  still  more  likely  to  fall  into  this  error  if  he 
ezpecte  a  favour  than  if  he  has  obtained  it ;  for 
though  it  is  not  greatly  to  the  honour  of  human 
nature,  we  daily  see  how  much  keener  are  the 
feelings  which  are  excited  by  hope  than  those 
which  are  raised  by  gratitude — ^The  favour  which 
has  been  already  oonfbrred,  excites  a  temfierate, 
that  which  we  are  looking  for,  a  fervid  feeling. 

These  relaxing  feelings  and  these  softened 
dispositions,  aided  by  the  seducing  luxury  of  the 
table,  and  the  bewitehing  splendour  of  the  apart, 
ment ;  by  the  soft  accommodations  which  opu- 
lence exhibite  ;  and  the  desires  which  they  are 
too  apt  to  awaken  in  the  dependant,  may,  not  im- 
possibly, lead  by  degrees  to  a  criminal  timidity 
m  maintaining  the  parity  of  his  own  principles, 
in  supporting  the  strictness  of  his  own  practice. 
He  may  gradually  lose  somewhat  of  the  dignity 
of  his  profossional,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  the 
Christian  character.  He  may  be  brought  to  for- 
feit  the  independence  of  his  mind ;  and  in  order 
to  magnify  his  fortune,  may  neglect  to  magnify 
bis  office. 

Even  here,  from  an  increasing  remissness  in 
•el^examination,  he  may  deceive  himself  by 
persisting  to  believe — for  the  films  are  nowgrow- 
mg  thick  over  his  spiritual  sight — ^that  his  mo- 
tives are  defensible.  Were  not  his  discernment 
labouring  under  a  temporary  blindness,  he  would 
reprobate  the  character  which  interested  views 
have  insensibly  drawn  him  in  to  act.  He  would 
be  as  much  astonished  to  be  told  that  his  cha- 
racter was  become  his  own,  as  was  the  royal 
offender,  when  the  righteous  boldness  of  the 
prophet  pronounced  the  heart-appalling  words, 
*  Thou  art  the  man.* 

Still  he  continnes  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
reason  of  his  diminished  opposition  to  the  faulte 
of  his  friend,  is  not  because  he  has  a  more  lu- 
crative situation  in  view,  but  because  he  may, 
by  a  slight  temporary  concession,  and  a  short 
suspension  of  a  severity  which  he  begins  to  fan- 
cy-he has  carried  too  far,  secure  for  his  future 
life  a  more  extensive  field  of  ueefnlness,  in  tlie 
benefice  which  is  hanging  over  his  head. 

In  the  mean  time  hope  and  expectetion  so  fill 
his  mind,  that  he  insensibly  grows  cold  in  the 

{prosecution  of  his  positive  duties.  He  begins  to 
ament  that  in  his  present  situation  he  can  make 
but  few  converU,  that  he  sees  but  small  effecte 
of  his  labours,  not  perceiving  that  God  may  have 
withdrawn  his  blessing  fVom  a  ministry  which 
is  exorcised  on  such  questionable  groonmi.  With 
his  new  expectations  he  continues  to  blend  bis 
old  ideas.  He  feaste  his  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  more  frnitftil  hvreil  on  an  nn« 


known,  and  perhaps  an  onbrokmi  Mil^-tt  if  ba« 
man  nature  were  not  pretty  much  the  same 
every  where ;  as  if  the  labourer  were  aeooonta- 
ble  ror  the  abundance  of  his  crop,  and  not  solely 
for  his  own  assiduity ;  as  if  actual  duty,  faith- 
fully  performed,  even  in  this  circomecribed 
sphere  in  which  God  has  cast  our  lot,  is  not 
more  acceptable  to  him,  than  theories  of  the 
most  extensive  good,  than  distant  specolalioae 
and  improbable  projects,  for  the  benefit  even  of 
a  whole  district ;  while,  in  the  indulgence  of 
these  airy  schemes,  our  own  specific  and  ap- 
pointed work  lies  neglected,  or  is  performed 
without  energy  and  without  attention. 

Self-love  so  naturally  infatuatee  the  judgment, 
that  it  is  no  paradox  to  assert  that  we  look  too 
far,  and  yet  do  not  Icmk  far  enough.  We  look 
too  far  when  passing  over  the  actual  duties  of  the 
immediate  scene,  we  form  long  connected  traioa 
of  future  projecte,  and  indulge  our  thoughto  in 
such  as  are  most  remote,  and  perhapsieast  pro- 
bable. And  we  do  not  look  far  enough  tvhen 
the  prospective  mind  does  not  shoot  beyond  all 
these  little  earthly  distances,  to  tiiat  state,  falsely 
called  remote,  whither  all  our  steps  are  not  the 
less  tending,  because  our  eyes  are  confined  to 
the  home  scenes.  But  while  the  precariousnese 
of  our  duration  ought  to  set  limite  toour  designa, 
it  should  furnish  incitements  to  our  application. 
Distant  projecte  are  too  apt  to  slacken  present 
industry ;  while  the  magnitude  of  schemee,  pro- 
bably impracticable,  may  render  our  actual  ex- 
ertions cold  and  sluggish. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  we  would  be  the  last 
to  censure  any  of  thoae  fair  and  honourable 
means  of  improving  his  condition  which  eyerj 
man,  be  he  worldly  or  religious,  owes  to  himself 
and  to  his  family.  Sainte  as  well  as  sinners 
have  in  common,  what  a  great  genius  calls, 
*  certain  inconvenient  appetites  creating  and 
drinking ;'  which  while  we  are  in  the  body  must 
be  complied  with.  It  would  be  a  great  hardahip 
on  good  men,  to  be  denied  any  innocent  means 
of  fair  gratification.  It  would  be  a  peculiar  in- 
justice that  the  most  diligent  labourer  should  be 
esteemed  the  least  worthy  of  "his  hire,  the  least 
fit  to  rise  in  his  profession. 

The  more  serious  clergyman  has  also  the  same 
warm^  affection  for  his  children  with  his  less 
scrupulous  brother,  and  consequently  the  same 
laudable  desire  for  their  comfortable  establish- 
ment ;  only  in  his  plans  for  their  advancement 
he  should  neither  entertain  ambitious  views  nor 
prosecute  any  views,  even  the  best,  by  methods 
not  consonant  to  the  strictness  of  his  avowed 
principles.  Professing  to  *seek  first  the  king, 
dom  of  God  and  his  righteooaness,*  he  ought  to 
be  more  exempt  from  an  over  anxious  solicitude 
than  those  who  profess  it  less  zealously.  Avow- 
ing* a  more  determined  confidence  that  all  other 
thmgs  will,  as  far  as  they  are  absolutely  neoea. 
sary,  ^  be  added  unto  him,*  he  should,  as  it  is 
obvious  he  commonly  does,  manifest  practically, 
a  more  implicit  trust,  confiding  in  the  gracious 
and  cheering  promise,  that  promise  expressed 
both  negatively  and  positively,  as  if  to  comfort 
with  a  double  confirmation,  that  God  who  is 
*•  both  his  light  and  defence,  who  will  give  grace 
and  worship,  will  also  withhold  no  good  thing 
f^om  them  that  live  a  godly  lifb.' 
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It  is  oo«  of  the  triali  of  fttth  appended  to  the 
■aered  ofBee,  that  ita  ministera,  like  the  father 
of  the  faithfal,  are  liable  to  go  oat,  *  not  knowing 
whither  they  go  ;*  and  this  not  only  at  their 
first  entrance  into  their  profession,  bat  through 
life ;  an  inconTenience  to  which  no  other  pro- 
fession, is  necessarily  liable ;  a  trial  which  is 
not  perhaps  fairly  estimated. 

This  remark  will  natnrally  raise  a  Iaa||h 
among  those  who  at  (Mice  hold  the  function  m 
contempt,  deride  its  ministers,  and  think  their 
welLearned  remuneration  lavishly  and  eren  un- 
necessarily  bestowed.  They  will  probably  ex- 
claim with  as  much  complacency  in  their  ridi- 
cule, as  if  it  were  really  the  test  of  truth — *  A 
great  canse  of  commisseration  truly,  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  starring  curacy  to  a  plentiful  bene- 
fice, or  ffrom  the  Tulffar  society  of  a  country  parish 
to  bie  a  stalled  theologian  in  an  opulent  town  !' 

We  are  far  from  estimating  at  a  low  rate  the 
exchange  from  a  state  of  uncertainty  to  a  state 
of  independence,  from  a  life  of  penury  to  com- 
fort, or  from  a  barely  decent  to  an  affluent  pro- 
vision.— But  does  the  ironical  remarker  rate  the 
feelings  and  afiections  of  the  heart  at  nothing  7 
If  he  insists  that  money  is  that  chief  good  of 
which  ancient  philosophy  says  so  rouch,  we  beg 
leare  to  insist  that  it  is  not  the  only  good.  We 
are  above  the  afiectation  of  pretending  to'con- 
dde  with  any  man  on  his  exaltation,  but  tliere 
are  feelings  which  a  man  of  acute  sensibility, 
rendered  more  acute  by  an  elegant  education, 
▼alues  more  intimately  than  silver  or  gold. 

Is  it  absolutelv  nothing  to  resign  his  local 
comforts,  to  break  up  his  local  attachments,  to 
have  new  connexions  to  ferm,  and  that  frequents 
ly  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ?  Connexions, 
perhaps  less  valuable  than  those  he  is  quitting  7 
Is  it  nothing  for  a  fsithful  minister  to  be  sepa. 
rated  from  an  affectionate  people,  a  people  not 
only  whose  friendship,  but  whose  progress  has 
constituted  his  happiness  here,  as  it  will  make 
his  joy  and  crown  of  rejoicing  hereafter  7 

Men  of  delicate  minds  estimate  things  by  their 
a^^BCtions  as  well  as  by  their  circumstances  :  to 
^  man  of  a  certain  cast  of  character,  a  change 
however  advantageous,  may  be  rather  an  exile 
than  a  promotion.  While  he  gratefully  accepts 
the  good,  he  receives  it  with  an  edifying  ac 
knowledgment  of  the  imperfection  of  the  best 
human  Uiings.  These  considerations  we  con- 
fess add  the  additional  feelings  of  kindness  to 
their  persons,  and  of  sympathy  with  their  vicis- 

Eitudes,  to  our  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
loly  office.  , 

To  themselves,  however,  the  precarious  tenor 
of  their  situation  presents  an  instructive  emblem 
of  the  uncertain  condition  of  human  life,  of  the 
transitory  nature  of  ^he  world  itself.  Their 
liableness  to  a  sudden  removal,  gives  them  the 
advantage  of  being  more  especially  reminded  of 
the  necessity  and  doty  of  keeping  in  a  continual 
posture  of  preparation,  having  *  their  loins  gird- 
ed,  their  shoes  on  their  feet,  and  their  staff  in 
their  hand.*  They  have  also  the  same  promises 
which  supported  the  Israelites  in  the  desert^*— 
The  same  assurance  which  cheered  Abraham, 
paay  still  cheer  the  true  servants  of  G^  under 
all  diffienlties. — ^  Fear  no« — I  am  thy  shield  and 
P^y  exceed^  great  feward/ 


But  there  are  perils  on  the  rig:ht  band  and  on 
the  left.  It  is  not  among  the  least,  that  thou^^h 
a  pious  clergyman  may  at  first  have  tasted  with 
trembling  caution  of  the  delicious  cup  of  ap- 
plause, he  may  gradually  grow,  as  thirst  is  in- 
creased by  indulgence,  to  drink  too  deeply  of 
the  enchanted  chalice.  The  dangers  arising 
from  any  thing  thai  is  good  ar^  fermidable,  be- 
cause unsuspected.  And  such  are  the  perils  of 
popularity,  that  we  will  ventiire  to  say  that  the 
victorious  general  who  has  conquered  a  king- 
dom, or  the  sagacious  statesman  who  has  pre- 
served it,  is  almost  in  less  danger  of  being  spoilt 
by  acclamation  than  the  popular  preacher ;  be- 
cause their  danger  is  likely  to  happen  but  once, 
his  is  perpetual.  Theirs  is  only  on  a  day  of 
triumph,  his  day  of  triumph  occurs  every  week ; 
we  mean  the  admiration  he  excites.  Every 
fresh  success  ought  to  be  a  fresh  motive  to  hu- 
miliation ;  he  who  feels  his  danger  will  vigilant- 
ly guard  against  swallowing  too  greedily  the  in- 
discriminate, and  often  undistinguishing  plaudits 
which  his  doctrines  or  his  manner,  his  talent  or 
his  voice,  may  equally  procure  for  him. 

If  he  be  not  prudent  as  well  as  pious,  he  maj 
be  brought  to  humour  his  audience,  and  his 
audience  to  flatter  him  with  a  dangerous  emula- 
tion, till  they  will  scarcely  endure  truth  itself 
from  any  other  lips.  Nay,  he  may  imperceptibly 
be  led  not  to  be  always  satinfied  with  the  atten- 
tion and  improvement  of  his  hearers,  unless 
the  attention  be  sweetened  by  flattery,  and  the 
improvement  followed  by  exclusive  attachment 

The  spirit  of  exclusive  fendness  generates  a 
spirit  of  controversy.  Some  of  the  followers 
will  rather  improve  in  casuistry  than  in  Chris- 
tianity. They  will  be  more  busied  in  opposing 
Paul  to  Apollos,  than  looking  unto  *  Jesus,  the 
author  and  finisher  of  their  faith  ;'  than  in  bring- 
ing forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Religious 
gossip  may  assume  the  place  of  religion  itself^ 
A  party  spirit  is  thus  generated,  and  Christianity 
may  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  thinff  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  disputed,  to  be  heard  and  talked  about, 
rather  than  as  the  productive  principle  of  virtu- 
ous conduct.*^ 

We  owe,  indeed,  lively  gratitude  and  affeo. 
tlonate  attachment  to  the  minister  who  has 
faithfully  laboured  for  our  edification ;  but  the 
author  has  sometimes  noticed  a  manner  adopted 
by  some  injudicious  adherents,  especially  of  her 
own  sex,  which  seems  rather  to  erect  their  fa- 
vourite into  the  head  of  a  sect,  than  to  reverence 
him  as  the  pastor  of  a  flock.  This  mode  of 
evincing  an  attachment,  amiable  in  itself^  is 
doubtless  as  distressing  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
minister  as  it  is  unfavourable  to  religion,  to  which 
it  is  apt  to  give  an  air  of  party. 

May  we  be  allowed  to  animadvert  more  im- 
mediately on  the  cause  of  declension  in  piety,  in 
some  persons  who  formerly  exhibited  evident 
marks  of  thst  seriousness  in  their  lives  which 
they^continue  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit.  If 
such  has  been  sometimes  (we  hope  it  has  been 
very  rarely)  the  case,  may  it  not  be  partly 
ascribed  to  an  unhappy  notion  that  the  same  ex- 
actness in  his  private^devotion,  the  same  watch- 

*  This  polemic  tattle  is  of  a  totally  different  cfaaraeler 
fttnn  that  species  of  religious  conversation  reeomme^deq 
in  tbe  pneediog  diapCer.     " 
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fhlnesfl  in  his  daily  eondoct,  is  not  eqaally  ne. 
csssary  in  the  advanced  progress  as  in  the  first 
stages  of  a  feligious  course  7  He  does  not  de. 
flist  from  warning  his  hearers  of  the  continaal 
necessity  of  these  things,  but  is  he  not  in  some 
danger  of  not  applying  the  necessity  to  himself? 
May  he  not  begin  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  in- 
calcation  without  the  practice  7  It  is  not  pro- 
bable indeed  that  he  goes  so  far  as  to  establish 
himself  as  an  eiempt  case,  but  he  slides  from 
indolence  into  the  exemption,  as  if  its  avoidance 
were  not  so  necessary  for  him  as  for  others. 

Even  the  very  sacredness  of  his  profession  is 
not  without  a  snare.  He  may  repeat  the  holy 
offices  so  often  that  he  may  be  in  danger  on  the 
one  hand,  ofsinking  into  the  notion  Uiat  it  is  a 
mere  profession,  or  on  the  other,  of  so  resting  in 
it  as  to  make  it  soperoede  the  necessity  of  that 
strict  personal  religion  with  which  he  set  out : 
He  may  at  least  be  satisfied  with  the  occasional, 
without  the  uniform  practice.  There  is  a  dan- 
ger—we advert  only  to  its  possibility — that  his 
very  exactness  in  the  public  exercise  of  his 
function,  may  lead  to  a  little  justification  of  his 
remissness  in  secret  duties.  His  zealous  expo> 
•ition  of  the  Scriptures  to  others  may  satisfy 
him,  though  it  does  not  always  lead  to  a  practi- 
cal application  of  them  to  himselfl 

But  God,  by  requiring  exemplary  diligence 
in  the  devotion  of  his  appointed  servants,  would 
keep  up  in  their  minds  a  daily  sense  of  their 
dependence  on  him.  If  he  does  not  continually 
teach  by  his  Spirit  those  who  teach  others,  they 
have  little  reason  to  expect  success,  and  that 
Spirit  will  not  be  given  where  it  it  not  sought ; 
or,  which  is  an  awful  consideration,  may  be 
withdrawn,  where  it  had  been  given,  and  not 
improved  as  it  might  have  been. 

Should  this  unhappily  ever  be  the  ease,  it 
would  almost  reduce  iJie  minister  of  Christ  to  a 
mere  engine,  a  vehicle  through  which  know- 
ledge was  bsrely  to  pass,  like  the  ancient  oracles 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  infi>rmation  but 
to  convey  it  Perhaps  the  public  success  of  the 
best  men  has  been,  under  God,  principally  owing 
to  this,  that  their  faithful  ministration  in  the 
temple  has  been  uniformly  preceded  and  follow- 
ed by  petitions  in  the  closet;  that  the  truths 
implanted  in  the  one,  have  chiefly  flourished 
fVom  having  been  watered  by  the  tears,  and 
nourished  by  the  prayers  of  the  other. 

We  will  hazard  but  one  more  observation  on 
this  dangerous  and  delicate  subject;  in  this 
superficial  treatment  of  which,  it  is  the  thing  in 
the  world  the  most  remote  from  the  writer's 
wish,  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  any  pious 
member  of  an  order  which  possesses  her  highest 
veneration.  If  the  indefatigable  labonrer  in  his 
great  Master's  vineyard,  has,  as  must  oflen  be 
the  case,  the  mortification  of  finding  that  his 
labours  have  fkiled  of  producing  their  desired 
effect,  in  some  instance,  where  his  warmest 
hopes  had  been  excited ; — if  he  feels  that  }\p  has 
not  benefitted  others  as  he  had  earnestly  de- 
sired, this  is  precisely  the  moment  to  benefit 
himself^  and  is  perhapa  permitted  for  that  very 
«nd.  Where  his  usefulness  has  been  obviously 
great,  the  true  Christian  will  be  bumbled  by 
Uie  recollection  that  he  is  only  an  instrumenL 
Where  it  has  been  kss,  th«  de6at  of  his  hopes 


offers  the  best  occasion,  which  he  will  nol  ftM  to 
use  for  improving  his  humility.  Thus  he  may 
always  be  assured  that  good  has  been  done 
somewhere,  so  that  in  any  case  his  labour  will 
not  have  been  vain  in  the  Lord. 


CHAP.  XVII. 
7)me  mni  FtdBB  ZemL 

It  is  one  of  the  most  important  ends  of  cul- 
tivating that  self-knowledsA  whieh  we  have 
elsewhere  rooommended,  to  disoover  what  is  tha 
real  bent  of  our  mind,  and  whieh  are  the  strong* 
est  tendencies  of  our  character;  to  discover 
where  our  disposition  requires  restraint,  and 
where  we  may  be  safely  trosted  with  soma 
liberty  of  indulgence.  If  the  temper  be  fervid, 
ond  that  fervour  be  happily  directed  to  relig^ioo, 
the  most  consamroate  prodeneawill  be  requisite 
to  restrain  its  excesses  witlwot  freezing  its 
energies. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  timidity  and  diffidanca  ha 
the  natural  propensity,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  ooldness  and  inactivity  with  regard 
to  ourselves,  and  into  too  unresisting  a  oom- 
pliance  with  the  requisitions,  or  too  easy  a  con- 
formity with  the  habits  of  others.  It  will  there- 
fore  be  an  evident  proof  of  Christian  self-govern- 
ment/  when  the  man  of  too  ardent  zeal  restrains 
its  outward  expression  where  it  would  be  un- 
seasonable, or  unsafe ;  while  it  will  evince  the 
same  Christian  self  denial  in  the  fearful  and 
diffident  character,  to  burst  the  fetters  of  timidity, 
where  doty  requires  a  holy  boldness;  and  when 
he  is  called  upon  to  lose  ail  lesser  ftars  in  the 
fear  of  God. 

It  will  then  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a 
Christian  to  get  his  understanding  and  his  con- 
science thoronghly  enlightened;  to  take  an 
exact  survey  not  only  of  the  whole  oomprehen- 
sive  scheme  of  Christianity,  but  of  his  own 
character ;  to  discover,  in  order  to  correct  the 
defects  in  his  judgment,  and  to  ascertain  the 
deficiencies  even  of  his  best  qualities.  Through 
ignorance  in  these  respects,  though  be  may 
really  be  following  up  some  good  tendency, 
though  he  is  even  persuaded  that  be  is  not  wrong 
either  in  his  motive  or  bis  object,  he  may  yet 
be  wrong  in  the  measure,  wrong  in  the  mode, 
wrong  in  the  application,  though  right  in  the 
principle.  He  must  therefore  watch  with  a 
suspicious  eye  over  bis  better  qualities,  and 
guard  his  very  virtues  from  deviation  and  ex- 


His  seal,  that  indispensable  ingredient  in  the 
composition  of  a  great  character,  that  quality, 
without  which  no  great  eminence  either  secular 
or  religious  has  ever  been  attained ;  which  is 
essential  to  the  acquisition  of  excellence  in  arts 
and  arma,  in  learning  and  piety  ;  that  principle 
without  which  no  man  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  or  to  animate  others  to 
aim  at  that  perfection,  will  yet  hardly  fail  to 
mislead  the  animated  Christian,  if  bis  know- 
ledge of  what  is  right  and  just,  if  his  judgment 
in  the  application  of  that  knowledge  do  not 
keep  pace  with  the  jiriAciple  itselfl 
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2Sn1,  indeed,  ii  not  lo  maeii  an  indiTidaal 
virtue  as  the  prineiple  which  gives  life  and 
oolooring,  as  the  spirit  which  gives  grace  and 
benignity,  as  the  temper  whieh  gives  warmth 
and  energy  to  every  other.  It  is  that  feeling  which 
exalts  the  relish  of  every  duty,  and  sheds  a 
Instre  on  the  practice  oF  every  virtue ;  which, 
embellishing  every  image  of  the  mind  with  its 
slowing  tints,  animates  every  quality  of  the 
heart  with  its  invigorating  motion.  It  may  be 
said  of  zeal  among  the  virtues  as  of  memosy 
among  the  faculties,  that  though  it  singly  never 
made  a  great  man,  yet  no  man  has  ever  made 
himself  conspicuously  great  where  it  has  been 
wanting. 

Many  things  however  must  oonear  before  we 
can  be  allowed  to  determine  whether  seal  be 
reallv  a  virtue  or  a  vice.  Those  who  are  oon- 
lending  for  the  one  or  the  other,  will  be  in  the 
situation  of  the  two  knights,  who  meeting  on  a 
erees  road,  were  on  the  point  of  fighting  about 
the  colour  of  a  cross  which  was  suspended  be- 
tween  them.  One  insisted  it  was  gold )  the  other 
maintained  it  was  silver.  The  duel  was  pre. 
vented  by  the  interference  of  a  passenger,  who 
desired  them  to  change  their  positions.  Both 
crossed  over  to  the  opposite  side,  found  the  cross 
was  gold  on  one  side,  and  silver  on  the  other. 
Each  acknowledged  his  opponent  to  be  right. 

It  may  be  disputed  whether  fire  be  a  sood  or 
an  eviL  The  man  who  feels  himself  cheerful 
by  its^  kindly  warmth,  is  assured  that  it  is  a  be- 
nefit, but  he  whose  house  it  has  just  burnt  down 
will  give  another  verdict  Not  only  the  cause, 
therefore,  in  which  zeal  is  exerted  must  be  good, 
but  the  prineiple  itself  must  be  under  due  regu- 
lation :  or,  lilce  the  rapidity  of  the  traveller  who 
gets  into  a. wrong  road,  it  will  only  carry  him 
so  much  the  further  out  of  his  way ;  or  if  he 
be  in  the  right  road,  it  will,  through  inattention, 
carry  him  involuntarily  beyond  his  destined 
point — ^That  degree  of  motion  is  equally  mis- 
leading which  detains  us  short  of  our  end,  or 
which  pushes  us  beyond  it 

The  apoetle  suggests  a  useful  precaution  by 
expressly  asserting  that  it  is  *  in  a  good  cause,* 
that  we  *  must  be  zealously  afiected;'  whieh  im- 
pliee  this  further  truth,  that  where  the  cause  is 
not  good,  the  mischief  is  proportioned  to  the 
seal.  But  lest  we  should  carry  our  limitations 
of  the  quslity  to  any  restriction  of  the  seasons 
for  exercising  it,  he  takes  care  to  animste  us  to 
its  perpetual  exercise,  by  adding  that  we  must 
be  alwmf9  so  affected. 

If  the  injustice,  the  intolerance  and  persecn- 
tion,  with  which  a  misguided  seal  has  so  oflen 
afflicted  the  church  of  Christ,  in  its  more  early 
periods,  be  lamented  as  a  deplorable  evil ;  ^et 
the  overruling  wisdom  of  Providence  educmg 
|ood  from  evil,  made  the  very  calamities  which 
miee  seal  occasioned,  the  instruments  of  pro. 
docing  that  true  and  lively  snl  to  which  we 
•we  the  fflorious  band  of  martyrs  and  oonfbssors, 
those  brighteet  ornaments  of  the  bes^  periods  of 
the  church.  This  efiect,  though  a  clear  vindi. 
cation  of  that  divine  goodness  whieh  suffers  evil, 
is  no  apology  for  him  who  perpetrates  it 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  contrary  opera- 
tione  of  true  and  &]se  seal,  which  though  appa- 
ffratly  only  dlfierent  iwhI*  6^  tione  of  the  sane 


quality,  are,  when  brought  into  oontaeC,  repog- 
nant,  and  even  destructive  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  attribute  of  the  human  mind  where  the 
difiereni  efiects  of  the  same  principle  have  such 
a  total  opposition :  for  is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
same  principle  under  another  direction,  which 
actuates  the  tyrant  in  dragging  the  martyr  to 
the  stake,  enables  the  martyr  to  embrace  it  ? 

As  a  striking  proof  that  the  nec^ity  for  caur 
tion  is  not  imaginary,  it  has  been  observed  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  record  more  instances  of  a 
bad  seal  than  of  a  good  one.  This  furnishes  the 
most  authoritative  argument  for  regulating  this 
impetuous  princifrfe,  and  for  governing  it  by  all 
those  restrictions  which  a  feeling  so  calculated 
for  good  and  so  capable  of  evil  demands. 

It  was  seal,  but  of  a  blind  and  furious  cha. 
raeter,  which  produced  the  massacre  on  the  day 
of  St  Bartholomew ; — a  day  to  which  the  mourn- 
ful strains  of  Job  have  been  so  well  applied.^ 
*  Let  that  day  perish.  Let  it  not  be  joined  te 
the  days  of  the  years.  Let  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death  stain  it*— It  was  a  zeal  the 
moet  bloody,  combined  with  a  perfidy  the  most 
detestable,  which  inflaroed  the  execrable  Flo- 
rentine,* when,  having  on  this  occasion  invited 
so  many  illustrious  protestants  to  Paris  under 
the  alluring  mask  of  a  public  festivity,  she  con- 
trived to  involve  her  guest,  the  pious  queen  of 
Navarre,  and  the  venerable  Coligni  in  the  gene* 
ral  mass  of  undistinguished  destruction.  The 
royal  and  pontifical  assassins  not  satisfied  with 
the  sin,  converted  it  into  a  triumph.— >Medals 
were  struck  in  honour  of  a  deed  which  has  no 
parallel  even  in  the  annafs  of  Pagan  persecution. 

Even  glory  did  not  content  the  pernicious 
plotters  of  this  direful  tragedy.  Devotion  was 
called  in  to  be 

The  crowH  and  confummatioa  of  tbeir  orime. 

The  blackest  hypocrisy  was  made  use  of  to  sanc- 
tify the  foulest  murder.  The  iniquity  could  not  , 
be  complete  without  solemnly  thanking  God  for 
its  success.  The  pope  and  cardinals  proceeded 
to  St  Mark's  church,  where  they  praised  the 
Almighty  for  so  great  a  blessing  conferred  on 
the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  world.  A 
solemn  jubilee  completed  the  preposterous  mum- 
mery.—This  zeal  of  devotion  was  as  much  worse 
than  even  the  zeal  of  murder,  as  thanking  God 
for  enabling  us  to  commit  a  sin  is  worse  than 
the  commission  itself.  A  wicked  piety  is  still 
more  disgusting  than  a  wicked  act  God  is  less 
offended  by  the  sin  itself  than  by  the  thank- 
offering  of  its  perpetrators.  It  looks  like  a  black 
attempt  to  involve  the  Creator  in  the  crime.f 

It  was  this  exterminating  zeal  which  made 
the  fourteenth  Louis,  bad  in  the  profligacy  of 
his  youth,  worse  in  the  superstition  of  his  age, 
revoke  the  tolerating  edict  which  might  have 
drawn  down  a  blessing  on  his  kingdom.  One 
species  of  crime  was  called  on^  in  his  days  of 
blind  devotion,  to  expiate  another  committed  in 
his  days  of  mad  ambition. — But  the  expiation 
was  even  more  intolerable  than  the  offence.  The 
havoc  made  by  the  sword  of  civil  persecution 

*  Catharine  de  Medici. 

t  See  Ttaiianus  for  a  most  alTeetinr  and  ezasl  ascoant 
of  tbis  direful  sMssacra. 
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wu  a  misenbie  atonenMiit  for  the  blood  which  I 
iinjost  a^gremion  had  shed  in  foreign  wan.        | 

It  was  this  impious  and  cruel  zcaI  which  in- 
spired the  monk  Dominick,  in  erecting  the  most 
infernal  tribunal  which  ever  inventive  bigotry 
projected  to  dishonour  the  Christian  name,  and 
which  with  pertinacious  barbarity  has  conti- 
nued for  above  six  centuries,  to  afflict  the  hu- 
man race. 

For  a  complete  contrast  to  this  pernicious  zeal 
we  need  not,  blessed  be  Grod,  travel  back  into  re- 
mote history,  nor  abroad  into  distant  realms. 
This  happy  land  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
can  furnish  a  countless  catalogue  of  instances 
of  a  pore,  a  wise,  and  a  well  directed  seal.  Not 
to  swell  the  list,  we  will  only  mention  that  it 
has  in  our  own  age,  produced  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  the  British  and 
Foreigrn  Bible  Society,  and  the  Aholition  of  the 
African  slave  trade.  Three  as  noble,  and  which 
will,  we  trust,  be  as  lasting  monuments  as  ever 
national  virtue  erected  to  true  piety.  These  are 
institutions  which  bear  the  genuine  stamp  of 
Christianity,  not  originating  in  party,  founded 
in  disinterestedness,  and  comprehending  the 
best  interests  of  almost  the  whole  habitable 
globe, — *  without  partiality  and  without  hypo- 
crisy.* 

Why  we  hear  so  much  in  praise  of  zeal  from 
a  certain  class  of  religious  characters,  is  partly 
owing  to  their  having  taken  up  a  notion,  that 
its  acquired  exertions  relate  to  the  care  of  other 
people's  salvation  rather  than  to  their  own ;  and 
mdeed  the  casual  prying  into  a  neighbour's 
house,  though  much  more  entertaining,  is  not 
near  so  troublesome  as  the  constant  inspection 
of  one's  own.  It  is  observable  that  the  ontcry 
against  zeal  among  the  irreligious  is  raised  on 
nearly  the  same  ground,  as  the  clamour  in  its 
favour  by  these  professors  of  religion.  The 
former  suspect  that  the  zeal  of  the  religionist 
evaporates  in  censuring  their  impiety,  arid  in 
eagernees  for  their  conversion,  instead  of  being 
directed  to  themselves.  This  supposed  anxiety 
they  resent,  and  give  a  practical  proof  of  their 
resentment  by  resolving  not  to  profit  by  it. 

Two  very  erroneous  opinions  exist,  respecting 
zeal.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  indicate  a 
want  of  charity,  and  Uie  two  principles  are  ac- 
cused of  maintaining  separate  interests.  This 
is  so  far  fh>m  bein^  the  case,  that  charity  is  the 
firm  associate  of  that  zeal  of  whi^h  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  enemy. — Indeed,  this  is  so  infal- 
lible  a  criterion  by  which  to  try  its  sincerity, 
that  we  should  be  apt  to  suspect  the  legitimacy 
of  the  zeal  which  is  unaccompanied  by  this  fair 
ally. 

Another  opinion  equally  erroneous  is  not  a 
little  prevalent — that  where  thercis  much  zeal 
there  is  little  or  no  prudence.  Now  a  sound  and 
sober  zeal  is  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  neglect  to 
provide  for  its  own  success  ;  and  would  that  suc- 
cess be  provided  for,  without  employing  for  its 
accomplishment,  every  precaution  which  pru- 
dence can  suggest  ? — True  zeal,  therefore,  will 
be  as  discreet  as  it  is  fbrvent,  well  knowing  that 
its  warmest  efforts  will  be  neither  effectual,  nor 
lasting,  without  those  provisions  which  discre- 
tion  aknie  can  make.  No  quality  is  ever  pos. 
-*  in  perfection  where  its  opposite  is  want- 


ing ;  zeal  is  not  Chnttxiuk  ftrvour,  b&t  aniaud 
heat,  if  not  asaociated  with  ohacity  and  pni 
denoe. 

■ 

SSeal  indeed,  like  other  good  things,  is  fr«. 
quently  calumniated  because  it  is  not  understood; 
and  it  may  sometimes  deserve  oensure,'as  beings 
the  effervescence  of  that  weak  but  well  meaninr 
mind  which  will  de^t  the  efforts  not  only  of 
this,  but  of  every  other  good  propensity. 

That  roost  valuable  &culty  therefore  of  in- 
tellectual  man,  the  judgment,  the  enlightened, 
impartial,  unbiassed  judgment,  must  be  kept  in 
perpetual  activity,  not  only  in  order  to  ascertain 
that  the  cause  bo  good,  but  to  determine  also 
the  degree  of  its  importance  in  any  given  caae^ 
that  we  may  not  blindly  assign  an  undue  value 
to  an  inferior  good :  for  want  of  this  discrimina- 
tion we  may  bd  fighting  a  windmill,  when  wo 
fancy  we  are  attacking  a  fort.  We  must  prove 
not  only  whether  the  thing  contend^  for  be 
right,  bat  whether  it  be  essential ;  whether  in 
our  eagerness  to  attainthis  subordinate  good  we 
may  not  be  sacrificing,  or  neglecting,  things  of 
more  real  consequence.  Whether  the  value  we 
assign  to  it  may  not  be  even  imaginary. 

Above  all,  we  should  examine  whether  we  de 
not  contend  for  it  chiefly  because  it  happens  te 
fall  in  with  our  own  humoor,  or  our  own  party, 
more  than  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth ; 
whether  we  do  not  wish  to  distinguish  oorselvee 
by  our  pertinacity,  and  to  append  ourselyea  to 
the  party  rather  than  to  the  princifJe ;  and  thus, 
as  popularity  is  often  gained  by  the  worst  part 
of  a  man's  character,  whetlier  we  do  not  princi- 
pally persist  from  the  hope  of  becoming  popular. 
The  favourite  adage  that  le  jeu  ne  tmU  pa§  U 
ehandeUe,  mieht  serve  as  an  appropriate  motto 
to  one  half  of  the  contentions  which  divide  and 
distract  the  world. 

This  zeal,  hotly  exercised  for  mere  cireum« 
stantisls,  for  ceremonies  different  in  themselvea^ 
for  distinctions  rather  than  differences,  has  on« 
happily  assisted  in  causing  iri'eparable  separa* 
tions  and  dissentions  in  the  Christian  worlds 
even  where  the  champions  on  both  sides  were 
great  and  good  men. — Many  of  the  points  which 
have  been  the  sources  of  ahereatioo  were  not 
worth  insisting  upon,  where  the  opponents 
agreed  in  the  grand  fhndamentab  of  faith  and 
practice. 

But  to  consider  2eal  as  a  general  qneetion,  as 
a  thing  of  every  day  experience.  He  whose 
piety  is  most  sincere  will  be  Ukefy  to  be  tlie 
most  zealous.  But  though  zeal  is  an  indication^ 
and  even  a  oonoomitant  of  sincerity,  a  burning 
zeal  is  sometimes  seen  where  the  sincerity  is 
somewhat  questionable. 

For  where  zeal  is  generated  by  ignorance  it 
is  commonly  fostered  by  self-will.  That  which 
we  have  embraced  through  fidse  judgment  we 
maintain  through  false  honour. — Pride  is  gene- 
rally called  in  to  nurse  the  offepring  of  error. 
It  is  from  this  confederacy  that  we  frequently 
see  those  who  are  perversely  zealous  for  pmnta 
which  can  add  nothmg  to  the  oaufee  of  Christian 
truth,  whether  they  are  rejected  or  retainedv 
cold  and  indiffbrent  about  the  great  things  which 
involve  the  salvation  of  man. 

Though  all  momentoos  truths,  all  indispeoaap 
Ue  duties,  are^  nt  the  luminoos  volume  of  int^ 
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ratioB,  made  lo  obvious  that  those  may  read  who 
ran ;  the  contested  matters  are  not  only  so  oom- 
paratively  little  as  to  be  by  no  means  worthy 
of  the  heat  they  excite,  but  are  rendered  so 
doubtful,  not  in  tTiemselves,  but  by  the  opposite 
systems  built  on  them,  that  he  who  fights  for 
them  is  not  always  sure  whether  he  be  right  or 
not ;  and  if  he  carry  his  point  he  can  make  no 
moral  use  of  his  victory.  This  indeed  is  not  his 
concern.  It  is  enough  that  he  has  conquered. 
The  importance  of  the  object  having  never  de- 
pended  on  its  worth,  but  on  the  opinion  of  his 
right  to  maintain  that  worth. 

The  Gospel  assiens  very  different  degrees 
of  importance  to  allowed  practices  and  com- 
manded duties.  It  by  no  means  censures  those 
who  were  rigorous  in  their  payment  of  the 
most  inconsiderable  tythes ;  but  seeing  this  duty 
was  not  only  put  in  competition  with,  but  pre* 
fbrred  before,  the  most  important  duties,  even 
judgment,  mercy  and  faith,  the  flagrant  hypo- 
crisy was  pointedly  censured  by  mbkknbss  itself. 

This  opposition  of  a  scrupulous  exactness  in 
paying  the  petty  demand  on  three  paltry  herbs, 
to  the  neglect  of  the  three  cardinal  Christian 
virtues,  exhibits  as  complete  and  instructive  a 
specimen  of  that  frivolous  and  false  zeal  which, 
evaporating  in  trifles,  wholly  overlooks   those 

Kand  points  on  which  hangs  eternal  life,  as  can 
conceived. 

This  passage  serves  to  corroborate  a  striking 
fkct,  that  there  is  scarcely  in  scripture  any  pre- 
cept enforced,  which  has  not  some  actual  ex- 
empliflcation  attached  to  it  The  historical 
parts  of  the  Bible,  therefore,  are  of  inestimable 
value,  were  it  only  on  this  single  ground,  that 
the  appended  truths  and  principles  so  abundant- 
ly scattered  through  them,  are  in  general  so 
happily  illustrated  by  them.  They  are  not  dry 
aphorisms  and  cold  propositions,  which  stand 
smgly,  and  disconnected,  but  truths  suggested 
by  the  event,  but  precepts  growing  out  of  the 
occasion.  The  recollection  of  the  principles  re- 
calls  to  the  mind  the  instructive  story  which 
they  enrich,  while  the  remembrance  of  the  cir- 
cumstance impresses  the  sentiment  upon  the 
heart  Thus  the  doctrine,  like  a  precious  gem, 
is  at  once  preserved 'end  embellished  by  the 
narrative  being  made  a  frame  in  which  to  en- 
shrine it 

True  seal  will  first  exercise  itself  in  earnest 
desires,  in  increasing  ardour  to  obtain  higher 
degrees  of  illumination  in  our  own  minds  ;  in 
ftrvent  prayer  that  this  growing  light  may 
operate  to  the  improvement  of  our  practice,  that 
the  influences  of  divine  grace  may  become  more 
outwardly  perceptible  by  the  increasing  correct- 
ness  of  our  habits ;  that  every  holy  affection  may 
be  followed  by  its  correspondent  act,  whether 
of  obedience  or  of  resignation,  of  doing,  or  of 
■uffering. 

But  the  eflfects  of  a  genuine  and  enlightened 
seal  will  not  stop  here.  It  will  be  visible  in  our 
discourse  with  those  to  whom  we  may  have  a. 
probability  of  being  useful.  But  though  we 
•bould  not  confine  the  eicercise  of  oar  zeal  to  our 
eoBversation,  nor  our  attention  to  the  opinions 
■nd  practices  of  others,  yet  this,  when  not  done 
with  a  bostling  kind  of  interference,  and  ofien- 
nve  fiMrwrnrdnMSi  is  proper  and  asafal.    It  is 


indeed  a  natoral  eSbei  of  seal  to  appear  wherv 
it  exists,  as  a  fire  which  really  burns  will  not  be 
prevented  from  emitting  both  light  and  heat ; 
yet  we  should  hbonr  principally  to  keep  up  in 
our  own  minds  the  pious  fbelings  which  religion 
has  excited  there.  The  brightest  flame  will 
decay  if  no  means  are  used  to  keep  it  alive. 
Pure  zeal  will  cherish  every  holy  afiection,  and 
by  increasing  every  pious  disposition  will  ani* 
mate  us  to  every  duty.  It  will  add  new  fbroe 
to  our  hatred  of  sin,  fresh  contrition  to  our  re- 
pentance, additional  vigour  to  our  resolutions, 
and  will  impart  augmented  energy  to  every 
virtue.  It  will  give  life  to  oar  devotions,  and 
spirit  to  all  our  actions. 

When  a  true  zeal  has  fixed  these  right  afibc- 
tions  in  our  own  hearts,  the  same  principle  will, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  make  us  earnest 
to  excite  them  in  others.  No  good  man  wishes 
to  go  to  heaven  alone,  and  none  ever  wished 
others  to  go  thither  without  earnestly  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  right  affbctions  in  them. 
That  will  be  a  false  zeal  which  does  not  begin 
with  the  regulation  of  our  own  hearts*  That 
will  be  an  illiberal  zeal  which  stops  where  it 
begins.  A  true  zeal  will  extend  itself  through 
the  whole  sphere  of  its  possessor's  influence 
Christian  zeal,  like  Christian  charity,  will  begin 
at  home,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  must 
end  there. 

But  that  we  must  not  confine  our  zeal  to  mere 
conversation  is  not  only  implied  but  expressed 
in  Scripture.  The  apostle  does  not  exhort  us 
to  be  zealous,  only  of  good  isords  but  of  good 
tsor^s.  True  zeal»ever  produces  true  benevo- 
lence. It  would  extend  the  blessings  which  we 
ourselves  enjoy,  to  the  whole  human  race.  It 
will  consequently  stir  us  up  to  exert  all  our  ra- 
fluence  to  the  extension  of  religion,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  well  concerted  and  well 
conducted  plan,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  limits 
of  haman  happiness,  and  more  especially  to 
promote  the  eternal  interests  of  human  kind. 

But  if  we  do  not  first  strenuously  labour  for  our 
own  illumination,  how  shall  we  presume  to  en- 
lighten others !  It  is  a  dangerous  presumption, 
to  busy  ourselves  in  improving  others,  before 
we  have  diligently  sought  our  own  improvement 
Yet  it  is  a  vanity  not  uncommon  that  the  first 
feelings,  be  they  true  or  false,  which  resemble 
devotion,  the  first  faint  ray  of  knowledge  which 
has  imperfectly  dawned,  excites  in  certain  raw 
minds  an  eager  impatience  to  communicate  to 
others  what  they  themselves  have  not  yet  at- 
tained. Hence  the  novel  swarms  of  uninstruot- 
ed  instructors,  of  teachers  who  have  had  no 
time  to  learn.  The  act  previous  to  the  impart- 
ing knowledge  should  seem  to  be  that  of  ac- 
quiring it  Nothing  would  so  efibctually  cheek 
an  irregular  and  improv^  a  temperate  zeal, 
as  the  personal  discipline,  the  self  acquaintance 
we  have  so  repeatedly  recommended. 

True  Christlkn  zeal  will  always  be  known 
by  its  distinguishing  and  inseparable  properties* 
It  will  be  warm,  indeed,  not  from  temperament 
but  principle.  It  will  be  humble,  or  it  will  not 
be  Chriitian  zeal. — It  will  restrain  its  impetu- 
osity that  it  may  the  more  efFeotually  promote 
its  object — It  will  be  temperate,  softening  what 
is  strong  in  the  act  by  gentleness  ia  the  imiw 
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ner.  It  wUl  be  tolerating,  willing  to  grant  what 
it  would  itself  desire. — It  wiJl  be  forbearing,  in 
the  hope  that  the  offence  it  censures  maj  be  oc. 
casional  failing  and  not  a  habit  of  the  mind. 
— It  will  be  candid,  making  a  tender  aliowsnce 
for  those  imperfections  which  beings,  fallible 
themselves  oo^ht  to  expect  from  human  infir- 
mity.— It  will  be  reasonable — emplojfing  fair 
argument  and  affectionate  remonstrance,  instead 
of  irritating  by  the  adoption  of  violence,  instead 
of  mortifying  by  the  assumption  of  superiority. 

He,  who  in  private  society  allows  himself  in 
violent  anger  or  unhallowed  bitterness,  or  ac. 
riroonioos  railing,  in  reprehending  tlie  faults 
of  another,  might,  did  his  power  keep  pace  with 
his  inclination,  have  recourse  to  other  weapons. 
He  would  probably  banish  and  burn,  confiscate 
and  imprison,  and  think  then  as  lie  thinks  now, 
that  he  is  doing  God  service. 

If  there  be  any  quality  which  demands  a 
clearer  sight,  a  tighter  rein,  a  stricter  watchful- 
ness  than  another,  zeal  is  that  quality.  The 
heart  where  it  is  wanting  has  no  elevation ; 
where  it  is  not  guarded,  no  security.  The  pru- 
dence with  which  it  is  exercised  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  its  integrity;  for  if  intemperate  it 
not  only  raises  enemies  to  ourselves  but  to  God. 
It  augments  the  natural  enmity  to  religion  in- 
stead of  increasing  her  friends. 

But  if  tempered  by  charity,  if  blended  with 
benevolenoe,  if  sweetened  by  kindness,  if  evinc- 
ed to  be  honest  by  its  influence  on  your  own 
conduct,  and  gentle  by  its  effect  on  your  man- 
oers,  it  may  lead  your  irreligious  acquaintance 
to  inquire  more  closely  in  what  consists  the 
distinction  between  them  and  you.  You  will 
already  by  this  mildness  have  won  their  afiec- 
tion.  Your  next  step  may  be  to  gain  over  their 
judgment  Tliey  may  be  led  to  examine  what 
solid  grounds  of  difference  subsists  between  you 
and  them.  What  substantial  reason  you  have 
for  not  going  their  lengths.  What  sound  argu- 
ment they  can  oflbr  for  not  going  yours. 

But  it  may  poesiSly  be  asked,  after  all,,where 
do  we  perceive  any  symptoms  of  this  inflam- 
aiatory  distemper?  Should  not  the  prevalence, 
or  at  leaflt  the  existence  of  a  disea^  be  ascer- 
tained previous  to  the  application  of  the  remedy  ? 
That  it  exists  is  sufficiently  obvious,  though  it 
ndit  be  confessed  that  among  the  higher  ranks 
it  haa  not  hitherto  spread  very  widely ;  nor  is  its 
progress  likely  to  be  very  alarm mg,  or  its 
effects  very  malignant  It  is  to  be  lamented 
that  in  every  rank,  indeed,  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, carelessness  and  neglect,  are  the  reigning 
epidemics.  These  are  diseases  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  c«re ;  diseases. noc  more  dangerous  to  the 
patient  than  distressing  to  the  physician,  who 
generally  finds  it  more  dfficult  to  raise  a  slug- 
gish habit  than  to  lower  an  occasional  heat 
The  imprudently  lealoos  man,  if  he  be  sincere, 
may,  by  a  discreet  regimen,  be  brought  to  a 
state  of  complete  sanity  ;  but  to  rouse  from  a 
state  of  mortiid  indifference,  to  brace  from  a  to- 
tal relaxation  of  the  system,  must  be  the  imme- 
diate  work  of  the  great  Physician  of  souls ;  of 
biro  who  can  effect  even  this,  by  hu  Spirit  ac- 
companying this  powerful  word,  *  Awake  thou 
that  steepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  sbaU  give  thee  light* 


CHAP.  xvin. 

ItnetmMUy  to  Eternal  T%ing9, 

Insensiiiiutt  to  eternal  things,  in  beings  who 
are  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  is  a  mad- 
ness which  would  be  reckoned  among  prodigies, 
if  it  were  not  so  common.  It  would  be  al 
together  incredible,  if  the  numberless  instances 
we  have  of  it  were  only  related,  and  not  wit- 
nessed, were  only  heard  of^  and  not  experienced* 

If  we  had  a  certain  prospect  of  a  great  estate, 
and  a  splendid  mansion  which  we  knew  must 
be  ours  in  a  few  days ;  and  not  only  ours  as  a 
bequest,  but  an  inheritance,  not  only  as  a 
possession,  but  a  perpetuity ;  if^  in  tlte  meao 
time,  we  rented,  on  a  precarious  lease,  a  paltrj 
cottage  in  bad  repair,  ready  to  fall,  and  from 
which  we  knew  we  must  at  all  events  soon  be 
turned  out,  depending  on  the  proprietor's  will, 
whether  the  ejectment  might  not  be  the  nex$ 
minute  ;  would  it  argue  wisdom  or  even  com* 
mon  sense,  totally  to  overlook  our  near  and 
noble  reversion,  and  to  be  so  fondly  attached  to 
our  falling  tenement,  as  to  spend  great  part  of 
our  time  and  thoughts  in  supporting  its  ruins 
by  props,  and  concealing  its  decays  by  decora- 
tions 7  To  be  so  absorbed  in  the  litUe  sordid 
pleasures  of  this  frail  abode,  as  not  even  to  cul* 
tivate  a  taste  for  the  delights  of  the  manaioo, 
where  such  treasures  are  laid  up  for  us,  and  on 
the  possession  of  which  we  fully  reckon  in  spite 
of  our  neglect, — this  is  an  excess  of  inconside 
ration,  which  must  be  seen  to  be  credited. 

)t  is  a  striking  fact,  that  the  acknowledged 
uncertainty  of  life  drives  worldly  men  to  make 
sure  of  every  thing  depending  on  it,  except  their 
eternal  concerns.  It  leads  them  to  be  regular 
in  their  accounts,  and  exact  in  their  bargains. 
They  are  afraid  of  risking  ever  so  little  property, 
on  so  precarious  a  tenure  as  life,  without  ensur- 
ing a  reversion.  There  are  even  some  who 
speculate  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  as  a  trade. 
Strange,  that  this  accurate  calculation  of  the 
duration  of  life  should  not  involve  a  serious  at- 
(ention  to  its  end !  Strange,  that  the  critical 
annuitant  should  totally  overlook  his  perpetuity ! 
Strange,  that  in  the  prudent  care  not  to  risk  « 
fraction  of  property,  equal  care  should  not  be 
taken  to  risk  eternal  salvation ! 

We  are  not  supposing  flagitious  charactersi 
remarkable  for  any  thing  which  the  world  calls 
wicked  :  we  are  not  supposing  their  wealth  ob- 
tained  by  injustice,  or  increased  by  oppression. 
We  are  only  supposing  a  soul  drawn  aside  fron 
God,  by  the  alluring  baits  of  a  world,  which, 
like  the  treacherous  love  of  Atalanta,  caueee 
him  to  lose  the  victory  by  throwing  golden  ap. 
pies  in  his  way.  The  shining  baits  are  obtaio- 
ed,  but  the  race  is  lost  I 

To  worldly  men  of  a  graver  east,  business 
may  be  as  formidable  an  enemy  as  pleasure  is  to 
those  of  a  lighter  torn  :  business  has  so  sober  an 
air  that  it  looks  like  virtue,  and  virtuous  it  cer* 
tainly  is,  when  carried  on  in  a  proper  spirit,  with- 
due  moderation,  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  To  have  • 
lawful  empk>yment,  and  to  pursue  it  with  dcK- 
gence,  is  not  only  right  and  honourable  in  itself 
but  is  one  of  the  best  preservatives  from  tempCn. 
lion.* 

*  That  aoearaie  judge  of  bomaa  lilk.  Dr.  JUmsoa.  Ims 
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When  a  msn  ]ilMdt  in  his  fiivoor,  the  diU- 
fence  busineee  demands,  the  self^denyinfr  pnc- 
tices  it  imposes,  the  patience,  the  refolarity,  the 
indostry  indispensable  to  its  success ;  when  he 
argroes  that  these  are  hahits  of  virtue,  that  they 
■re  a  daily  discipline  to  the  moral  man ;  and 
that  the  world  oonld  not  subsist  without  bust, 
ness,  he  argues  justly ; — ^but  when  he  tbrgfets  his 
interest  in  the  eternal  world,  when  he  neglects 
to  lay  up  a  treasure  in  heaTen,  in  order  that  he 
may  augment  a  store  which  he  does  not  want, 
and,  perhaps,  he  does  not  intend  to  use,  or  uses 
to  purposes  merely  secular,  he  is  a  bad  calcu- 
lator, of  the  relatiTe  value  of  things. 

Business  has  an  honourable  aspect  as  being 
opposed  to  idleness,  the  most  hopeless  ofisprinjp 
of  the  whole  progeny  of  sin.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness comparing  nimself  with  the  man  of  dissi- 
nation,  feels  a  fair  and  natural  consciousness  of 
his  own  value,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  own 
pursuits.  But  it  is  by  comparison  that  we  de- 
oeive  ourselves  to  our  ruin.  Business,  whether 
professional,  commercial,  or  political,  endangers 
minds  of  a  better  cast,  minds  which  look  down 
en  pleasure  as  beneath  a  thinking  being.  But 
If  business  absorb  the  afieetions,  if  it  swallow  up' 
lime,  to  the  neglect  of  eternity  t  if  it  generate  a 
worldly  spirit ;  if  it  cherbh  covetousness  ;  if  it 
engage  the  mind  in  long  views,  and  ambitious 
pursuits,  it  may  be  as  dangerous,  as  its  more  in- 
considerate  frivolous  rivaL  The  grand  evil  of 
both  lies  in  the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God. 
Nay,  in  one  respect,  the  danger  is  greater  to 
him  who  is  the  best  employed.    The  man  of 

Eleasure,  however  thoughtless,  can  never  make 
imself  believe  that  he  is  doing  right.  The  man 
plunged  in  the  serious  bustle  of  business,  can- 
not easily  persuade  himself  that  he  may  be  doing 
wrong. 

Commutation,  compensation  and  substitution, 
are  the  grand  engines  which  worldly  reugton 
incessantly  keeps  in  play.  Her's  is  a  life  of 
barter,  a  state  of  spiritual  traffic,  so  much  in- 
dulgence for  so  many  rood  works.  The  impli- 
cation is,  *  we  have  a  rigorous  master,*  and  it  is 
but  fiiir  to  indemnify  ourselves  for  the  severity 
of  bis  reqnisitions ;  just  as  an  overworked  ser- 
vant steals  a  holyday.— *  These  persons,*  says 
an  eminent  writer,*  *  maintain  ame«m  and  tuvm 
with  heaven  itself.*  The  set  bounds  to  God*s 
prerogative,  lest  it  should  too  much  encroach  on 
man's  privilege. 

We  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  if  we  invite 
people  to  embrace  religion  on  the  mere  merce- 
nary ground  of  present  pleasure,  they  will  desert 
it  as  soon  as  they  find  themselves  msappointed. 
Men  are  too  ready  to  clamour  fi>r  the  pleasures 
of  piety  before  they  have,  I  dare  not  say  entitled 
themselves  to  them,  but  pot  themselves  into  the 
way  of  receiving  them.  We  should  be  angry  at 
that  servant,  who  made  the  receiving  of  his 
wages  a  preliminary  to  the  performance  of  his" 
work.  This  is  not  meant  to  establish  the  merit 
of  the  works,  but  the  necessity  of  our  seeking 
that  transforming  and  purifying  change  which 

oAsB  been  lieard  by  the  writer  of  tbdn  psfes  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  tlM  greatest  oiiaftNrtuae  which  eonU 
befal  a  man  to^bavK  been  bred  to  no  profiewion,  and  pa- 
thetically to  regret  that  this  raiffortttne  was  bis  own. 
A  The  teamed  aod  pimu  John  fihnitb. 
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eharacterisee  the  real  Ghristiaa ;  uislead  of  com* 
plaining  that  we  do  not  possess  those  consola- 
tions, which  can  be  consequent  only  on  such  a 
mutation  of  the  mind.  > 

But  if  men  consider  this  world  on  the  true 
scripture  ground  as  a  state  of  probation ;  if  they 
consider  religion  as  a  school  for  happiness,  in- 
deed, but  of  which  the  consummation  is  only  to 
be  enjoyed  in  heaven,  the  Christian  hope  will 
support  them ;  the  Christian  ftith  will  strengthen 
them.  The^  will  serve  diligently,  wait  patient* 
Iv,  love  cordially,  obey  &ithlully,  and  be  stead* 
nist  under  all  trials,  sustained  by  the  cheering 
promise  held  out  to  him,  *  who  endures  to  the  end.* 

There  are  certain  characters  who  seem  to  have 
a  graduated  scale  of  vices.  Of  this  scale  they 
keep  clear  of  the  lowest  degrees,  and  to  -rise 
above  the  highest  they  are  not  ambitious,  forget* 
fnl  that  the  same  principle  which  operates  in 
the  greater,  operates  also  in  the  less.  A  lifb  of 
incessant  gratification  does  not  alarm  the  con- 
science, yet  it  is  equall]^  unfavorable  to  religion, 
equally  destructive  of  ito  principle,  equally  op- 
posite to  ita  spirit,  with  more  obvious  vices. 

These  arCs  the  habita  which,  by  relaxing  the 
mind  and  dissolving  the  heart,  particularly  fbs-* 
ter  indifierence  to  our  spiritual  state,  and  insen* 
sibility  to  the  things  of  eternity.  A  life  of  vck 
luptuousness,  if  it  be  not  a  life  of  actual  sin,  is  a 
disqualification  for  holiness,  for  happiness,  fiir 
heaven.  It  not  only  alienates  the  heart  from 
God,  but  lays  it  open  to  every  temptation  to 
which  natural  temper  may  invite,  or  mcidental 
circumstances  allure.  The  worst  passions  lie 
dormant  in  hearta  given  up  to  selfish  indulgences, 
always  ready  to  start  into  action  as  occaaion 
calls. 

Voluptuousness  and  irreligion  play  into  each 
other's  hands :  they  are  reciprocally  cause  and 
effect  The  looseness  of  the  principle  confirme 
the  carelessness  of  the  conduct,  while  the  negli- 
gent conduct  in  ita  own  vindication  shelters  it- 
self under  the  supposed  security  of  unbelief; 
The  instance  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  of 
Lazarus,  strikingly  illustrates  this  truth. 

Whoever  doubto  that  a  life  of  sensuality  !■ 
consistent  with  the  most  unfeeling  barbarity  to 
the  wanta  and  sufferings  of  others ;  whoever 
doubta  that  boundless  expense  and  roagnificencci 
the  means  of  procuring  which  were  wrung  from 
the  robbery  and  murder  of  a  lacerated  world, 
may  not  be  associated  with  that  robbery  and 
murder, — ^let  him  torn  to  the  gorgeous  festivities 
and  unparalleled  pageantries  of  Versailles  and 
Saint  Cloud. — There  the  Imperial  Harlequin, 
from  acting  the  deepest  and  the  longest  tragedy 
that  ever  drew  tears  of  blood  from  an  audience 
composed  of  the  whole  civilized  siobe,  by  a  sud- 
den stroke  of  his  magic  wand,  uifts  the  scene 
of  this  most  preposterous  pantomime  :— 


Where  moody  madaea  laof  faing  wiM 
Amidst  severest  wo, 

gkiomily  contemplates  the  inoongrnons  specta- 
cle, sees  the  records  of  the  Ty&im  Chronicle 
embellished  with  the  wanton  splendours  of  the 
Arabian  tables ;  beholde 

Perverse  an  monstrous,  an  prodigious  things; 

beholds  tyranny  with  bis  painted  vizor  of  pa- 
triotism, and  polygamy  with  her  Janus  &oe  of 
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political  conscience  snd  connterieU  &£bctioa  fill 
the  fore  ground ;  while  sceptred  parasites,  and 
pinchbeck  potentates,  tricked  on  with  the  shining 
spoils  of  plundered  empires,  and  decked  with  the 
pilfered  crowns  of  deposed  and  exiled  monarchs, 
fill  and  empty  the  changing  scene,  with  '  exits 
and  with  entrances,'  as  fleeting  and  onsubstan- 
tial  as  the  progeny  of  Banquo, — beholds  inven- 
tive  but  fruitless  art,  solicitously  decorate  the 
ample  stage  to  conceal  the  stains  of  blood — stains 
as  indelible  as  those  which  the  ambitious  wife 
of  the  irresolute  thane  vainlj  strove  to  wash 
from  her  polluted  hands ;  while  in  her  sleeping 
deliriam  she  continued  to  cry, 

still  here's  the  smell  of  Mood ; 

The  perAunes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  it. 

But  to  return  to  the  general  question.  Let 
us  not  inquire  whether  these  unfeeling  tempers 
and  selfish  habits  offend  society,  and  discredit 
us  with  the  world  ;  but  whether  they  feed  our 
corruptions  and  put  us  in  a  posture  unfavour- 
able to  all  interior  improvement ;  whether  they 
offend  Grod  and  endanger  the  soul ;  whether  the 

S ratification  of  self  is  the  life  which  the  Re- 
eemer  taught  or  lived ;  whether  sensuality  is  a 
suitable  preparation  for  that  state  where  God 
himself^  who  is  a  Spirit,  will  constitute  aU  the 
happiness  of  spiritual  beings. 

But  these  are  not  the  only,  perhaps  not  the 
greatest  dangers.  The  intellectual  vices,  the 
spiritual  offences  may  destroy  the  soul  without 
much  injuring  the  credit  These  have  not,  like 
voluptuousness,  their  seasons  of  alteration  and 
repose.  Here  the  principle  is  in  continual  ope- 
ration. Envy  has  no  interval.  Ambition  never 
cools.  Pride  never  sleeps.  The  principle  at 
least  is  always  awake.  An  intemperate  man  is 
sometimes  s<^r,  but  a  proud  man  is  never  hum- 
ble. Where  vanity  reigns,  she  reigns  always. 
These  interior  sins  are  more  difficult  of  extirpa- 
tion, they  are  less  easy  of  detection ;  more  hard 
to  come  at ;  and,  as  the  citadel  holds  out  after 
the  outworks  are  taken,  these  sins  of  the  heart 
are  the  latest  conquered  in  the  moral  warfare. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  the  worldly 
and  the  religious  man.  It  is  alarm  enough  for 
the  Christian  that  he  feels  any  propensities  to 
vice.  Against  these  propensities  he  watches, 
strives  and  prays :  and  thouf  h  he  is  thankful  for 
the  victory  when  he  has  resisted  the  temptation, 
he  can  feel  no  elation  of  heart  while  conscious 
ofinward  dispositions,  which  nothing  but  divine 
grace  enables  him  to  keep  from  breaking  out  in 
a  flame.  He  feels  that  there  is  no  way  to  obtain 
the  pardon  of  sin  but  to  leave  off*  sinning:  he 
feels  that  though  repentance  is  not  a  Saviour, 
vet  that  there  can  be  no  salvation  where  there 
IS  no  repentance.  Above  all,  he  knows  that  the 
promise  of  remission  of  sin  by  the  death  of  Christ 
IS  the  only  solid  ground  of  comfort  However 
correct  his  present  life  may  be,  the  weight  of 
past  offences  would  bang  so  heavy  on  his  con- 
science, that  without  the  atoning  blood  of  his 
Redeemer,  despair  of  pardon  for  the  past  would 
leave  him  hopeless.  He  would  continue  to  sin, 
as  an  extravagant  bankrupt  who  can  get  no  ac- 
quittal, would  continue  to  be  extravagant,  be- 
cause no  present  fiiigality  could  redeem  his 
fbrmer  debtst 


Itis  sometimes  pleadfd  that  the  kboor  atffeieb' 
ed  to  persons  in  high  public  stations  and  iiii» 
portant  empk>yments,  by  leaving  them  no  time, 
furnishes  a  reasonable  excuse  for  the  omission 
of  their  religions  duties.  These  apologies  are 
never  offered  for  any  such  neglect  in  the  poor 
man,  though  to  him  every  day  brings  the  in- 
evitable return  of  his  twelve  hours'  labour,  with- 
out intermission  and  without  mitigation. 

But  surely  the  more  important  the  station,  the 
higher  and  wider  the  sphere  of  action,  the  more 
imperious  is  the  call  for  religion,  not  only  in  tlie 
way  of  example,  but  even  in  the  way  of  success ; 
if  it  be  indeed  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  divine  influences,  if  it  be  allowed  that  God 
has  a  blessing  to  bestow.  If  the  ordinary  man 
who  has  only  himself  to  govern,  requires  that 
aid*  how  urgent  is  Ais  necessity  who  has  lo  go- 
vern millions  I  What  an  awful  idea,  could  we 
even  suppose  it  realized,  that  the  weight  of  & 
nation  might  rest  on  the  head  of  him  whose  heart 
looks  not  up  for  a  higher  support ! 

Were  we  alluding  to  sovereigns,  and  not  to 
statesmen,  we  need  not  look  beyond  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  for  the  instance  of  a  monarch 
who  has  never  made  the  cares  attendant  on  a 
king,  an  excuse  for  neglecting  his  duty  to  the 
King  of  kin^ 

The  politician,  the  warrior,  and  the  orator, 
find  it  peculiarly  hard  to  renounce  in  themselves 
that  wisdom  and  strength,  to  which  they  believe 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  are  looking  up.  The 
man  of  station  or  of  genius,  when  invited  to  the 
self-denying  duties  of  Christianity,  as  well  aa 
he  who  has  *  great  possessions,*  goes  away  *  sor- 
rowing.' 

But  to  know  that  they  must  end,  stamps  m- 
nity  on  all  the  glories  of  life ;  to  know  that  they 
must  end  soon,  stamps  infatuation,  not  only  oa 
him  who  sacrifioes  his  conscience  for  their  ac- 
quisition, but  on  him  who,  though  upright  in 
the  discbarge  of  his  duties,  discharges  them 
without  any  reference  to  God. — Would  the  con- 
queror or  the  orator  reflect  when  the  *  laurel 
crown  is  placed  on  his  brow,  how  soon  will  it  be 
followed  by  the  cypress  wreath,*  it  would  lower 
the  delirium  of  ambition ;  it  would  cool  the  in- 
toxication of  prosperity. 

There  is  a  general  kind  of  belief  in  Chris 
tianity,  prevalent  among  men  of  the  world,  which, 
by  soothing  the  conscience,  prevents  self-inquiry. 
That  the  holy  Scriptures  contain  the  will  of  God, 
they  do  not  question ;  that  they  contain  the  best 
system  of  morals,  they  frequently  assert :  but 
that  they  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of  acquiring 
a  correct  notion  of  the  doctrines  those  Scriptures 
involve.  The  depravity  of  man,  the  atonement 
made  by  Christ,  tiie  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit— these  they  consider  as  the  metaphysical 
part  of  religion,  into  which  it  is  not  of  much  im- 
portance to  enter,  and  by  a  species  of  self-flat- 
tery, they  satisfy  themselves  with  an  idea  of 
acceptableness  with  their  Maker,  as  a  state  to 
be  attained  without  the  humility,  &ith,  and  new- 
ness of  life  which  they  require,  and  which  are 
indeed  their  proper  concomitants. 

A  man  absoibed  in  a  multitude  of  secular  con- 
cerns, deoent  but  unawakened,  listens  with  a 
kind  of  respectful  insensibility,  to  the  overtures 
,  of  religion.    He  considers  the  church  as  vener a . 
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Ue  from  her  antiquity,  and  important  from  her 
connexion  with  the  state.  No  one  is  more  alive 
to  her  political,  nor  more  dead  to  her  apiritaal 
importance.  He  is  anxious  for  her  existence, 
bat  indifferent  to  her  doctrines.  These  he  con- 
siders as  a  general  matter  in  which  he  has  no 
individual  concern.  He  considers  religious  ob- 
■ervances  as  something  decorous  but  unreal ;  as 
agrave  custom  made  respectable  by  public  usage, 
and  long  prescription.  He  admits  that  the  poor, 
who  have  little  to  enjoy,  and  the  idle  who  have 
little  to  do,  cannot  do  better  than  make  over  to 
Grod  that  time  which  cannot  be  turned  to  a  more 
profitable  account  Religion,  he  thinks,  may 
properly  enough  employ  leisure,  and  occupy  old 
age.  But  though  both  advance  towards  himself 
with  no  imperceptible  step,  he  is  still  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  precise  period  when  the  leisure 
is  sufficient,  or  the  age  enough  advanced.  It 
recedes  as  the  destined  season  approaches.  He 
continues  to  intend  moving,  but  he  continues  to 
stand  still. 

Compare  his  drowsy  Sabbaths  with  the  ani. 
mation  of  the  days  of  business,  you  would  not 
think  it  was  the  same  man.    The  one  are  to  be 

S>t  over,  the  others  are  enjoyed.  He  goes  from 
e  dull  decencies,  the  shadowy  forms — for  such 
thev  are  to  him,  of  public  worship,  to  the  solid 
realities  of  his  worldly  concerns,  to  the  cheerful 
activities  of  secular  kfe.  These  he  considers  as 
bounden,  almost  as  exclusive  duties.  The  others 
indeed  may  not  be  wrong,  but  these  he  is  sure 
are  right  The  world  is  his  element  Here  he 
breathes  freely  his  native  air.  Here  he  is  sub- 
stantially engaged.  Here  his  whole  mind  is 
alive,  his  understanding  broad  awake,  all  his 
energies  are  in  full  play ;  his  mind  is  all  ala- 
crity ;  his  faculties  are  employed,  his  capacities 
are  filled ;  here  they  have  an  object  worthy  of 
their  widest  expansion.  Here  his  desires  and 
afiections  are  absorbed.  The  faint  impression 
of  the  Sunday's  sermon  fades  away,  to  be  as 
faintly  revived  on  the  Sunday  following,  again 
to  fade  in  the  succeeding  week.  To  the  sermon 
he  brings  a  formal  ceremonious  attendance ;  to 
the  woild,  he  brings  all  the  heart,  and  soul,  and 
mind,  and  strengtSu  To  the  one  he  resorts  in 
oonfbrmity  to  law  and  custom ;  to  induce  him  to 
resort  to  the  other,  he  wants  no  law,  no  sanction, 
no  invitation,  no  argument  His  will  is  of  the 
party.  His  passions  are  volunteers.  The  in- 
visible  things  of  heaven  are  clouded  in  shadow, 
are  lost  in  distance.  The  world  is  lord  of  the 
ascendant  Riches,  honours,  power  fill  his  mind 
with  brilliant  images.  They  are  present,  they 
are  certain,  they  are  tangible.  They  assume 
form  and  balk.  In  these  therefore  he  cannot  be 
mistaken ;  in  the  others  he  may.  The  eager- 
ness  of  competition,  the  struggle  for  superiority, 
the  perturbations  of  ambition,  fill  his  mind  with 
an  emotion,  his  soul  with  an  agitation,  his  affec- 
tions with  an  interest,  which,  thouch  very  un- 
like happiness,  he  yet  flatters  himself  is  the  road 
to  it  This  fictitious  pleasure,  this  tumultuous 
fbeling,  produces  at  least  that  negative  satisfac- 
tion of  which  he  is  constantly  in  search — it 
keeps  him  from  himselfl 

Even  in  circumstances  where  there  is  no  sue- 
cess  to  prevent  a  very  tempting  bait,  the  mere 
occupation,  the  crowd  of  objects,  the  sacoession 


of  engagements,  the  mingling  pursuits,  the  very 
tumult  and  hurry  have  their  gratifications.  The 
bustle  gives  false  peace  by  leaving  no  leisure 
for  reflection.  He  lays  his  conscience  asleep 
with  the  *  flattering  unction,  of  good  intentions. 
He  oomfbrts  himself  with  the  credible  pretence 
of  want  of  time,  and  the  vague  resolotion  of  giv- 
ing up  to  Grod  the  dregs  of  that  life,  of  the  vi- 
gorous season  of  which  he  thinks  the  world 
more  worthy.  Thus  commuting  with  his  Ma* 
ker,  life  wears  away,  its  close  draws  near — and 
even  the  poor  commutation  which  was  promised 
is  not  made.  The  assigned  hour  of  retreat  either 
never  arrives,  or  if  it  doee  arrive,  sloth  and  sen- 
sualitv  are  resorted  to,  as  the  fair  reward lof  a 
life  of  labour  and  anxiety ;  and  whether  he  dies 
in  the  protracted  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  in  the  en^ 
joyment  of  the  luxuries  ithss  earned,  he  dies  in 
the  trammels  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not  cordially  desire  to  be  delivered 
from  the  dominion  of  these  worldly  tempers,  it 
is  because  we  do  not  believe  in  tiie  condemna- 
tion annexed  to  their  indulgence.  We  may  in- 
deed believe  it  as  we  believe  any  other  general 
proposition,  or  any  indifferent  fact ;  but  not  aa 
truth  in  which  we  have  a  personal  concern ;  not 
as  a  danger  which  has  any  reference  to  us*  Wa 
evince  this  practical  unbelief  in  the  most  one. 
quivocal  way,  by  thinking  so  much  more  about 
the  most  frivolous  concern  in  which  we  are  as- 
sured we  have  an  interest,  than  about  this  must 
important  of  all  concerns. 

Indifference  to  eternal  things,  instead  of  tran- 
quilizinff  the  mind,  as  it  profbsses  to  do,  is,  when 
a  thoughtful  moment  occurs,  a  fresh  subject  of 
uneasiness ;  because  it  adds  to  our  peril  the  hor- 
ror of  not  knowing  it  lif  shutting  our  eyes  to 
a  danger  would  prevent  it,  to  shut  them  would 
not  only  be  a  happiness  but  a  duty ;  but  to  bar« 
ter  eternal  safety  for  momentary  ease,is  a  wretch- 
ed compromise.  To  produce  this  delusion,  mere 
inconsideration  is  as  efficient  a  cause  as  the 
moot  prominent  sin.  The  reason  why  we  do 
not  value  eternal  things  is,  because  we  do  not 
think  of  them.  The  mind  is  so  full  of  what  is 
present,  that  it  has  no  room  to  admit  a  thought 
of  what  is  to  come.  Not  only  we  do  not  give 
that  attention  to  a  never-dying  soul  which  pru^ 
dent' men  give  to  a  common  transaction,  but  we 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  the  care  which  in« 
considerate  men  give  to  an  inconsiderable  ones 
We  complain  that  life  is  short,  and  yet  throw 
away  the  best  part  of  it,  on]y  making  over  to 
religion  that  portion  which  is  good  for  nothing 
else ;  life  would  be  long  enough  if  we  assigned 
its  best  period  to  its  best  purpose. 

Say  not  that  the  requisitions  of  religioo  are 
severe,  ask  rather  if  they  are  necessarv.  If  a 
thing  must  absolutely  be  done,  if  eternal  misery 
will  be  incurred  by  not  doing  it,  it  is  fruitless 
to  inquire  whether  it  be  hard  or  easy.  In<^uire 
only  whether  it  be  indispensable,  whether  it  be 
commanded,  whether  it  be  practicable.  It  is  a 
well  known  axiom  in  science,  that  difficultiee 
are  of  no  weight  against  demonstrations.  The 
duty  on  which  our  eternal  state  depends,  is  not 
a  thing  to  be  debated,  but  done.  The  doty  which 
is  too  imperative  to  be  evaded,  too  important  to 
be  neglected,  is  not  to  be  argued  about,  but  per- 
I  formed.    To  sin  on  quietly,  because  you  do  noi 
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'.ntmd  to  nn  «lwiyt»  ii  to  life  on  a  rerortioa 
which  will  probably  ooTer  be  youn. 

It  ifl  ibllT  to  say  that  religion  drivee  men  to 
deepair ;  when  it  only  teacbee  them  by  a  lala- 
tanr  ibar  to  avoid  deatroetion.  The  fear  of  God 
di&ra  ftom  all  other  fear,  for  it  ii  ■coompanied. 
with  trait,  and  oonfidence,  and  love.  *  Bleieed 
ie  the  man  that  ftareth  alway,*  is  no  paradox  to 
him  who  entertains  this  holy  foar.  It  sets  him 
abore  the  ftar  of  ordinary  tronUes.  It  fills  his 
heart  He  is  not  disoomposed  with  those  inferior 
apprehensions  which  unsettle  the  eool  and  nn- 
hinge  the  peace  of  worldly  men.  His  mind  is 
ooeapied  with  one  grand  oonoem,  and  is  there. 
Ion  less  liable  to  be  shaken  than  little  minds 
which  ara  filled  with  little  things.  Can  that 
principle  lead  to  despair,  which  proclaims  the 
mercy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesns  to  be  greater  than 
all  tlw  sins  of  all  the  men  in  the  world  7 

If  tftftpstr  then  prerent  year  return,  add  not 
to  yonr  list  of  oflences  that  of  doabting  of  the 
forgiveness  whieh  is  sincerely  implored.  You 
have  abeady  vrrongedGod  in  his  holiness,  wrong 
him  not  in  his  merov.  Yon  may  ofiend  him 
more  by  despairing  of  his  pardon  than  by  all  the 
sins  which  have  made  that  pardon  necessary. 
Repentance,  if  one  may  venture  the  bold  remark, 
almost  disarms  God  of  the  power  to  punish. 
Hear  his  style  and  title  as  proclaimed  by  him. 
self  ^— *  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merdfol  and 
gracious,  long,  suffering  and  abundant  in  good- 
ness and  truth,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands, 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and 
that  willby  no  means  dear  the  guilty* — ^tnat  is, 
those  who  bv  unrepented  guilt  exclude  them- 
selves firom  the  offered  mercy. 

If  infidelity  or  indifference,  which  is  practi- 
eal  infidelity,  keep  von  back,  yet,  as  reasonable 
beings,  ask  yourselves  a  fow  short  questions ; 
*  For  what  end  wss  I  sent  into  the  world  7  Is 
my  soul  imnHxtal  7  Am  I  really  placed  here  in 
a  stale  of  trial,  or  is  this  span  my  all  ?  Is  there 
an  eternal  state  7  If  there  be,  will  the  use  I 
make  of  this  lifo  decide  on  my  condition  Jn  that? 
I  know  that  there  is  death,  but  is  there  a  judg- 
ment 7*— 

Rest  not  till  you  have  cleared  up,  I  do  not 
say  vour  ewn  evidences  for  heaven ; — ^you  have 
much  to  do  belbre  yon  arrive  at  that  stage— but 
whether  there  be  ant  heaven  7  Ask  yourself 
whether  Christianity  is  not  important  enough 
to  deserve  being  inquired  into  7  Whether  eter- 
nal lifo  is  not  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  over- 
kxiked  7  Whether  eternal  destruction,  if  a  reali- 
ty, is  not  worth  avoiding  7 — ^If  you  make  these 
interrogations  sinoerely,  you  will  make  them 
praotiMUy.  They  will  lead  you  to  examine 
your  own  personal  interest  m  these  things. 
Avils  which  are  ruining  us  for  want  of  atten- 
tion to  them,  lessen,  fi^m  the  moment  our  atten- 
tion to  them  begins.  'True  or  fiilse,  the  question 
is  worth  settling.  Vibrato  then  no  longer  be- 
tween doubt  and  cerUinty.  If  the  evidence  be 
inadmissiUe,  reject  it  But  if  you  can  once  as- 
certain these  cardinal  points,  tnen  throw  away 
your  time  if  yon  sen,  then  trifle  with  eternity  uf 
you  dsre.* 

*  Ad  awakening  call  to  paMie  and  individual  feelingi 
hat  been  nosntly  made,  by  an  obiervation  of  an  elO' 
fMatepeakeriatlislMHusoreoaMiioas.    Be  leauirked 


It  is  one  of  the  striking  characters  of  the  Oa^ 
nipotent  that  *  he  is  strong  and  patient'  It  is  • 
standing  evidence  of  his  patience  that  *  be  ie 
provok^  e^^Tj  day.'  How  beautifully  do  theee 
characters  renect  lustre  on  each  <»ther.  If  he 
were  not  strong,  his  patience  would  want  ite 
distinguishing  perfection.  If  he  were  not  pa- 
tient, nis  strength  would  instently  crush  those 
who  provoke  him,  not  sometimes,  but  often ;  not 
every  year,  but  *  every  day.' 

On  you,  who  have  a  long  space  given  yoa  for 
repentonce ;  confoss  that  the  forbearance  ofGod^ 
when  viewed  as  coupled  with  his  strenjih,  is  hie 
most  astonishing  attribute !  Think  of  the  com. 
panions  of  your  early  life ;  if  not  your  assoctatee 
m  actaal  vice,  if  not  your  confederates  in  guilty 
pleasures,  yet  the  sharera  of  your  thoughtless 
meetings,  of  your  conyivial  revelry,  of  your 
worldly  schemes,  of  your  ambitious  projects— 
think  now  many  of  them  have  been  cut  off^  per* 
haps  without  warning,  probably  without  repent- 
ance.— Tliey  have  l^n  represented  to  their 
Judge ;  their  doom,  whateTcr  it  be,  b  irreversi- 
biy  fixed;  yours  is  mercifolly  suspended.— 
Adore  the  mercy :  embrace  the  suspension. 

Only  suppose  if  they  could  be  permitted  to 
come  back  to  this  world,  if  they  could  be  allow- 
ed another  period  of  trial,  how  would  tliey  spend 
their  restored  lifo  !  How  cordial  would  be  their 
penitence,  how  intenae  their  devotion,  how  pro- 
found their  humility,  how  holy  their  actions ! 
Think  then  that  you  have  still  in  your  power 
that  for  which  they  would  give  millions  of 
worMs.  *  Hell,'  says  a  pious  writer,  *  is  truth 
seen  too  late.' 

In  almost  every  mind  there  sometimes  float 
indefinite  and  general  purposes  of  repentance. 
The  operation  of  these  purposes  is  often  repelled 
by  a  real  though  disavowed  scepticism.  *  Be- 
cause sentence  is  not  executed  speedily,'  they 
suspect  it  has  never  been  pronounced.  They 
therefore  think  they  may  safoly  continue  to  de- 
fer their  intondeci  but  unshapen  parpose.-^ 
Though  they  sometimes  visit  the  sick  bed  of 
others ;  though  they  see  how  much  disease  dis- 
qualifies  for  all  duties,  yet  to  this  period  of  inca- 
pacity, to  this  moment  of  disqualification  do  they 
continue  to  defer  this  tremendously  important 
concern. 

What  an  image  of  the  divine  condescension 
does  it  conrey,  that  *  the  goodness  of  God  lead- 
eth  to  repentance  !'  It  does  not  barely  invite, 
but  it  conducte.  Every  warning  is  more  or  less 
an  invitetion ;  every  visiUtion  is  a  lighter  stroke 
to  avert  a  heavier  btow.  This  was  the  way  in 
which  the  heathen  world  understood  portento 
and  prodigies,  and  on  this  interpretetion  of  them 
they  acted.  Any  alarming  warning,  whether 
rational  or  superstitious,  drove  them  to  their  tem- 
ples, their  sacrifices,  their  expiations.  Does  our 

ttmt  bimwlf  and  the  honourable  member  for  Yorkahlra, 
then  sitting  on  a  committee  appointed  on  occasion  of  a 

Csat  national  calamity,  were  the  only  eurriving  mem- 
ra  of  the  cmnmittee  on  a  eimilar  occasion  twenty-two 
years  ago!  The  call  is  the  more  alarming,  because  the 
mortality  did  not  arise  firom  some  extraordinary  cause, 
which  might  not  again  occur,  but  was  in  the  common 
course  of  human  things.  Buch  a  proportion  of  deaths  is 
perpeluaUy  taking  place,  but  the  very  frequency  which 
ought  to  excite  attention  provents  it,  till  it  if  Utus  rorosd 
oaovBotiee. 
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dearer  li^ht  alwayi  carry  xm  fiurther  ?  Doee  it 
in  these  instanoee,  always  carry  us  as  far  as  na* 
toral  oonscienoe  carried  them  T 

The  final  period  of  the  worldly  man  at  length 
arrives;  bat  he  will  not  believe  his  danger. 
Even  if  he  fearfhlly  glance  roand  for  an  intima* 
tion  of  it  in  every  surroonding  faoe,  every  faee, 
it  is  too  probable,  is  in  a  leagoQ  to  deceive  him. 
What  a  noble  opportonity  is  now  offered  to  the 
Christian  physician  to  show  a  kindness  as  far 
superior  to  any  he  has  ever  shown,  as  the  con- 
cerns of  the  sool  are  superior  to  those  of  the 
body  T  Oh  let  him  not  fear  pnidenily  to  reveal 
a  truth  fat  which  the  patient  may  bless  him  in 
eternity  !  Is  it  not  sometimes  to  be  feared  that 
in  the  hope  of  prolonging  for  a  little  while  the 
existence  of  the  perishing  body,  he  robs  the  ne- 
ver-dying soul  of  its  last  chance  of  pardon  7 
Does  not  the  concern  for  the  immortal  part 
united  with  his  care  of  the  afflicted  body,  bring 
the  medical  professor  to  a  nearer  imitation  than 
any  other  suppooable  situation  can  do,  of  that 
Divine  Physician,  who  never  healed  the  one 
without  manifesting  a  tender  concern  for  the 
other? 

But  the  deceit  is  short,  is  firoitless.  The 
amazed  spirit  is  about  to  dislodge.  Who  shall 
speak  its  terror  and  dismay  ?  Then  he  cries 
out  in  the  bitterness  of  bin  soul,  *  What  capacity 
has  a  diseased  man,  what  time  has  a  dying  man, 
what  disposition  has  a  sinful  man  to  acquire 
good  principles,  to  unlearn  false  notions,  to  re- 
BouDce  bad  practices,  to  establish  right  habits, 
to  begin  to  love  Grod,  to  begin  to  hate  sin  7  How 
is  the  stupendous  concern  of  salvation  to  be 
worked  out  by  a  mind  incompetent  to  the  most 
ordinary  concerns. 

The  mfinite  importance  of  what  he  has  to  do 
—the  goading  conviction  that  it  mast  be  done— 
the  utter  inability  of  doing  U — the  dreadful  com- 
bination in  his  mind  of  both  the  necessity  and 
incapacity — the  despair  of  crowding  the  con- 
cerns of  an  age  into  a  moment — ^the  impossibili- 
ty of  beginning  a  repentance  which  should  have 
been  completed— of  setting  about  a  peaoe  which 
should  have  been  concluded— of  suing  for  a  par- 
don  which  should  have  been  obtained ; — all  these 
complicated  oonoerns — without  strength,  with- 
out time,  without  hope,  with  a  clouded  memory, 
a  disjointed  reason,  a  wounded  spirit,  undefined 
terrors,  remembered  sins,  anticipated  punish- 
ment, an  anprry  €iod,  and  accusing  conscience, 
altogether,  intolerably  augment  the  sofibrings 
of  a  bodr  which  stands  in  little  need  of  the  in- 
jiopportable  burthen  of  a  distracted  mind  to  ag- 
gravate  its  torments. 

Though  we  pity  the  superstitious  weakness 
of  the  Carman  emperor  in  acting  over  the  anti- 
cipated solemnities  of  his  own  funeral — that 
eccentric  act  of  penitence  of  a  mnt  but  per- 
Terted  mind ;  it  would  be  well  if  we  were  now 
and  then  to  represent  to  our  minds  while  in 
sound  health,  the  solemn  certainties  of  a  dying 
bed ;  if  we  were  sometimes  to  imagine  to  our- 
selves tJiis  awful  scene,  not  only  as  inevitable, 
but  as  near ;  if  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  see 
things  now,  as  we  shall  then  wish  we  had  seen 
them.  Surely  the  most  sluggish  insensibility 
must  be  roused  by  figuring  to  itself  the  rapid 
approach  of  death,  the  nearness  of  oar  onaller-  [ 


able  doom,  our  instant  transition  to  that  state  of 
unutterable  bliss  or  unimaginable  wo  to  which 
death  will  in  a  moment  consign  us.  Such  a 
mental  representation  would  assist  us  in  dissi- 
pating the  illusion  of  the  senses,  would  help  to 
realise  what  is  invisible,  and  approximate  what 
we  think  remote.  It  would  disenchant  us  f^om 
the  world,  tear  off  her  painted  mask,  shrink  her 
pleaspree  into  their  proper  dimensions,  her  ooo- 
cems  into  their  real  value,  her  enjoyments 
into  their  just  compass,  her  promises  into  no- 
thing. 

Terrible  as  the  evil  is,  if  it  must,  and  that  at 
no  distant  day,  be  met,  spare  not  to  present  it  to 
your  imagination ;  not  to  lacerate  your  feelings, 
but  to  arm  your  resolation ;  not  to  exoite  unpro- 
fitable distress,  but  to  strengthen  your  faith.  If 
it  terrify  you  at  first,  draw  a  little  nearer  to  it 
every  time.  Familiarity  will  abate  the  terror. 
If  you  cannot  face  the  uiage,  how  will  yoa  en- 
counter the  reality  ? 

Let  us  then  figure  to  ourselves  the  moment 
(who  can  say  that  moment  may  not  be  the  next?) 
when  all  we  cling  to  shall  elude  our  grasp ;  when 
every  earthly  g<Md  shall  be  to  us  as  if  it  had 
never  been,  except  in  the  remembrance  of  the 
use  we  have  made  of  it ;  when  our  eyes  aludl 
dose  upon  a  world  of  sense,  and  open  on  a  world 
of  spirits ;  when  there  shall  be  no  relief  fiir  the 
fainting  body,  and  no  refoce  for  the  parting 
soul,  except  that  single  refuge  to  which,  per- 
haps, we  have  never  thought  of  resorting — that 
refuge  which  if  we  have  not  despised  we  have 
too  probably  neglected — ^the  everlasting  mercies 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Reader !  whoever  you  are,  who  have  neglected 
to  remember  that  to  die  is  the  ehd  for  which  jom 
were  born,  know  that  you  have  a  personal  in- 
terest in  this  scene.  Torn  not  away  f^om  it  in 
disdain,  however  ftebly  it  may  have  been  repre- 
sented. You  may  escape  any  other  evil  of  lifb, 
but  its  end  you  cannot  escape.  Defer  not  then 
its  weightiest  concern  to  its  weakest  period. 
Begin  not  tlie  preparation  when  yon  should  be 
completing  the  work.  Delay  not  the  business 
whirh  demands  your  best  faculties  to  the  period 
of  their  debility,  probably  of  their  extinction- 
Leave  not  the  work  which  requires  an  age  to  do, 
to  be  done  in  a  moment,  a  moment  too  which 
may  not  be  granted.  The  alternative  is  tremen- 
dous. The  diffiBrence  is  that  of  being  saved  or 
lost    It  is  no.light  thing  to  perish ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Tww  eirenmstances  contribute  mors  fatally  to 
confirm  in  worldly  men  that  inssnsibility  to 
eternal  things  which  was  considered  in  the  prs- 
cedini^  chapter,  than  the  boastful  accounts  we 
sometimes  hear  of  tlis  firm  and  heroic  death- 
beds of  popular  but  irreiigioas  characters.  Many 
causes  contribute  to  these  htippy  deaik$  as  thoj 
are  called.  The  Mind  are  bold,  they  do  not  see 
the  precipice  they  despise.— Or  perhaps  there  is 
less  unwillingness  to  quit  a  world  which  has  so 
oflen  disappointsd  them,  or  which  they  haf« 
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sucked  to  the  last  dreg*.  They  leave  life  with 
less  relactance,  feeling  that  they  have  exhausted 
all  its  gratification8.-^r  it  is  a  disbelief  of  the 
reality  of  the  state  on  which  they  are  about  to 
enter. — Or  it  is  a  desire  to  be  released  from  ex- 
cessive pain,  a  desire  naturally  felt  by  those  who 
calculate  their  gain  rather  by  what  they  are 
escaping  from,  than  by  what  they  are  to  receive. 
<*i"-Or  it  is  equability  of  temper,  or  firmness  of 
nerve,  or  hardness  of  mind. — Or  it  u  the  arro- 
gant wish  to  make  the  last  act  of  life  confirm 
its  preceding  professions. — Or  it  is  the  vanity 
of  perpetuating  their  philosophic  character. — 
Or  if  some  faint  ray  of  light  break  in,  it  is  the 
pride  of  not  retracting  the  sentiments  which 
from  pride  they  have  maintained  ; — ^The  desire 
of  posthumous  renown  among  their  own  party ; 
the  hope  to  make  their  disciples  stand  firm  by 
their  example ;  the  ambition  to  give  their  last 
possible  blow  to  revelation — or  perhaps  the  fear 
of  expressing  doubts  which  might  beget  a  suspi- 
cion that  their  disbelief  was  not  so  sturdy  as 
they  would  have  it  thought.  Above  all,  may 
they  not,  as  a  punishment  for  their  long  neglect 
of  the  warning  voice  of  truth,  be  given  up  to  a 
strong  delusion  to  believe  the  lie  they  have  so 
often  propagated,  and  really  to  expect  to  find  in 
4eath  that  eternal  sleep,  with  which  they  have 
aflbcted  to  quiet  their  own  consciences,  and  have 
reaUy  weakened  the  faith  of  others  T 

Every  new  instance  is  an  additional  buttress 
on  which  the  sceptical  school  lean  for  support, 
and  which  they  produce  as  a  fresh  triumph. 
With  equal  satis^ction  they  collect  stories  of 
Infirmity,  depression,  and  want  of  courage  in 
the  dying  hour  of  religious  men,  whom  the  na- 
Cure  of  ue  disease,  timorousness  of  spirit,  pro- 
found humility,  the  sad  remembrance  of  sin, 
though  long  repented  of  and  forgiven,  a  deep 
sense  of  the  awfulness  of  meeting  God  in  judg- 
ment ; — whom  some  or  all  of  these  causes  may 
occasion  to  depart  in  trembling  fear :  in  whom, 
though  heaviness  may  endure  through  the  night 
of  death,  yet  joy  cometh  in  the  morning  of  the 
resurrection. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  the  civil  law  that  definitions 
are  hazardous.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
various  descriptions  of  persons  have  hazarded 
much  in  their  definitions  of  a  happy  death.  A 
Ter^  able  and  justly  admired  writer,  who  has 
distinguished  himself  by  the  most  valuable  works 
on  political  economy,  has  recorded  as  proofs  of 
the  nappy  death  of  a  no  less  celebrated  contem- 
porary, that  he  cheerfully  amused  himself  in  his 
last  hours  with  Lueian,  a  game  of  teAtst,  and 
some  good  humoured  drollery  upon  Charon  and 
his  boat 

But  may  we  not  venture  to  say,  with  *  one  of 
the  people  called  Christians,**  himself  a  wit  and 
philosopher,  though  of  the  school  of  Christ,  that 
the  man  who  could  meet  death  in  such  a  frame 
of  mind,  *  might  smile  over  Babylon  in  ruins, 
«steem  the  euthquake  which  destroyed  Lisbon 
an  agreeable  occurrence,  and  congratulate  the 
hardeqpd  Pharaoh  on  his  overthrow  in  the  Red 
fiea.' 

This  eminent  historian  and  philosoper,  whose 

*  The  1at«  excellent  Biibop  Home,    flee  his  letters  to 
Hr  AdsmSmit^ 


great  intellectual  powers  it  is  as  impossible  not 
to  admire,  as  not  to  lament  their  unhappy  mis- 
application, has  been  eulogized  by  his  friend,  as 
coming  nearer  than  almost  any  other  man,  to 
the  perfection  of  human  nature  in  his  life ;  and 
has  been  almoet  deified  for  the  cool  courage  and 
heroic  firmness  with  which  he  met  death.  His 
eloquent  panegyrist,  with  as  insidious  an  inuen. 
do  as  has  ever  been  thrown  out  against  revealed 
religion,  goes  on  to  observe,  that  *  perhaps  it  is 
one  of  the  very  worst  circumstances  against 
Christianity,  that  very  few  of  its  professors  were 
ever  either  so  moral,  so  humane,  or  could  so 
philosophically  govern  their  passions,  as  the 
sceptical  David  Hume.* 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  rich  embalming  of 
so  noble  a  compound  of  *  matter  and  motion,*  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  one  of  the  two  things 
presented  fer  our  admiration ;  we  must  either 
doubt  the  so  much  boasted  happiness  of  his 
death,  or  the  so  much  extolled  humanity  of  his 
heart.  We  must  be  permitted  to  suspect  the 
soundness  of  that  benevolence  which  led  him  to 
devote  his  latest  hours  to  prepare,  under  the  la- 
bel  of  an  E$$ay  on  Suicide^  a  potion  for  posterity 
of  so  deleterious  a  quality,  that  if  taken  by  the 
patient,  under  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  undertakes  to  prove  it  innocent,  might  have 
gone  near  to  effect  the  extinction  of  the  whole 
human  race.  For  if  all  rational  beings,  accord- 
ing to  this  posthumous  prescription,  are  at  liber- 
ty  to  procure  their  own  release  from  life,  *  under 
pain  or  sickness,  shame  or  poverty,*  how  large 
a  portion  of  the  world  would  be  authorized  to 
quit  it  uncalled !  For  how  many  are  subject  to 
tne  two  latter  grievances ;'  from  the  two  former 
how  few  are  altogether  exempt  !* 

The  energy  of  that  ambition  which  could  con- 
centrate the  last  efibrts  of  a  powerful  mind,  the 
last  exertions  of  a  spirit  greedy  of  fame,  into  a 
project  not  only  for  destroying  the  souls,  but  for 
abridging  the  lives  of  his  fellow  creatures,  leaves 
at  a  disgraceful  distance  the  inverted  thirst  of 
glory  of  the  man,  who  to  immortalize  his  own 
name,  set  fire  to  the  Temple  at  Epbesus.  Such 
a  burning  zeal  to  annihilate  the  eternal  hope  of 
his  fellow  creatures  might  be  philosophy ;  but 
surely  to  authorise  them  to  curtail  their  moral 
existence,  which  to  the  infidel  who  looks  fer  no 
other,  must  be  invaluable,  was  not  philanthropy. 

But  if  this  death  was  thought  worthy  of  beuig 
blazoned  to  the  public  eye  in  all  the  warm  and 
glowing  colours  with  which  affection  decorates 
panegyric ;  the  disciples  of  the  same  school  have 
been  in  general«  anxiously  solicitous  to  produce 
only  the  more  creditable  instances  of  invincible 
hardness  of  heart,  while  they  have  laboured  to 
cast  an  impenetrable  veil  over  the  closing  scene 
of  those  among  the  less  inflexible  of  the  fater* 
nity,  who  have  established  in  their  departing 
moments,  any  symptoms  of  doubt,  any  indica* 

*  Anotber  part  of  the  £cM|r  m  Aildi{«.  has  this  psa- 
■age,—'  Whenever  pain  or  sorrow  so  far  overcome  my 
patience,  as  to  make  me  tired  of  lift,  I  may  conclude 
V>at  I  am  recalled  from  my  station  in  the  plainest  and 
most  eifwess  terms.*  And  again—'  When  I  ftii  upon 
my  own  sword,  I  receive  my  death  equally  from  the 
bands  of  the  Deity,  as  if  it  bad  proceeded  from  a  lion,  a 
precipice,  or  a  fever/  And  again—*  Wbere  is  the  crime 
of  turniof  a  ftw  ounces  of  blood  frosD  their  natural 
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tkmB  of  distnitt,  reipectinfif  the  yaliditT  of  their 
principle! : — Principles  which  they  bad  long; 
maintained  with  so  mneh  zeal,  and  diaaeminat- 
ed  with  wo  much  industry. 

In  spite  of  the  sedulous  anxiety  of  his  satel- 
lites to  conceal  the  clouded  setting  of  the  great  lu- 
minary  of  modem  infidelity,  from  which  so  many 
minor  stars  have  filled  their  little  urns,  and  then 
set  up  for  original  lights  themselTOs ;  in  spite 
of  the  pains  tuen— for  we  must  drop  metaphor 
—to  shroud  from  all  eyes,  except  those  of  the 
initiated,  the  terror  and  dismay  with  which  the 
Philosopher  of  Geneva  met  death,  met  his  sum- 
mons to  appear  hefbre  that  God  whose  provi. 
dence  he  had  ridiculed,  that  Sanour  whose 
character  and  offices  he  had  vilified, — the  secret 
was  betrayed.  In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken 
by  his  associates  to  bury  in  congenial  darkness 
toe  agonies  which  in  his  last  hours  contradicted 
the  audacious  blasphemies  of  a  laborious  life 
spent  in  their  propagation,  at  last  like  his  great 
instigator,  he  ielieved  »nd  trembled. 

Whatever  the  sage  of  Femey  might  be  in  the 
ares  of  Journalists,  of  Academicians,  of  Ency- 
clopcBdists,  of  the  Royal  Author  of  Berlin,  of 
Revolutionists  in  the  egg  of  his  own  hatching, 
of  full  grown  infidels  of  his  own  spawning ;  of 
a  world  into  which  he  had  been  fi>r  more  than 
half  a  century  industriously  infusing  a  venom, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  long  felt,  the  ex- 
piring philosopher  was  no  object  of  veneration 
to  his  NUR8B.---She  could  have  recorded  *  a  tale 
to  harrow  up  the  soul,*  the  horrors  of  which  were 
sedulously  attonpted  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion. 
But  ibr  this  woman  and  a  few  other  unbribed 
witnesses,  his  friends  would  probably  have  en- 
deavoured to  edify  the  world  with  this  addition 
to  the  brilliant  catalogue  at  happy  deathe.* 

It  has  been  a  not  uncommon  opinion  that  the 
works  of  an  able  and  truly  pious  Christian,  by 
their  happy  tendency  to  awaken  the  careless 
and  to  convince  the  unbelieving,  may,  even  for 
a^s  after  the  excellent  author  is  entered  into 
his  eternal  rest,  by  the  accession  of  new  con- 
verts  which  they  bring  to  Christianity,  con- 
tinue to  add  increasing  brightness  to  the  crown 
of  the  already  glorified  saint  If  this  be  true, 
how  shall  imagination  presume  to  conceive, 
much  less  how  shall  language  express,  what 
must  be  expected  in  the  contrary  case  7  How 
shall  we  dare  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  progres- 
sive tormeots  which  may  be  ever  heaping  on 
the  heads  of  those  unhappy  men  of  genius,  who 
have  devoted  their  rare  talents  to  promote  vica 

*  It  if  a  well  attested  Hut,  that  thii  woman,  after  hii 
decea«,  being  sent  for  to  attend  another  pervon  in  dy* 
ing  circumstances,  anxiously  inquired  if  the  patient  was 
a  gentloDian  ;  for  that  she  had  recently  been  so  dread- 
fully terrified  in  witnessing  the  dying  horrors  of  Mons. 
de  Voltaire,  which  surpassed  all  description,  that  she 
had  resolved  never  to  attend  any  other  person  of  that 
sex  unless  she  could  be  assured  that  he  was  not  a  philo- 
soi^ier.  Voltaire,  indeed,  as  he  was  deficient  in  the 
moral  honesty  and  the  other  g<>od  qualities,  which  ob« 
tained  for  Mr.  Home  the  aflTection  of  his  friends,  wanted 
bis  sincerity.  Of  all  his  otlier  vices,  hypocrisy  was  the 
consummation  While  he  daily  dishonoured  the  tie- 
deemer  by  the  invention  of  unheard  of  blasphemies: 
after  he  had  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  pledge  never  to 
rest  till  he  had  exterminated  his  very  name  fVoffl  the 
ftaoe  of  the  earth,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  assist  regu- 
larly at  the  awftiJ  commemoration  of  his  death  at  the 
altar  I 


and  infidelity,  oontinne  with  fatal  raooen  to 
make  successive  proselytes  tbroogfa  suoeessiye 
ages — ^if  their  works  last  so  kmg,  and  thus  ac- 
cumulate on  themselves  anguish  ever  growing, 
miseries  ever  multiplying,  without  hope  of  any 
mitigation,  without  hope  of  any  end  ! 

A  more  recent  instance  of  the  temper  and 
spirit  which  the  College  of  Infidelity  exhibits 
on  these  occasions  is  perhaps  less  generally 
known.  A  person  of  our  own  time  and  country* 
of  high  rana  and  talents,  and  who  ably  filled  a 

f|reat  public  situation,  had  unhappily  in  early 
ife,  imbibed  principles  and  habits  analoffous  to 
these  of  a  notoriously  profligate  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  a  society,  of  which4he  veiy 
appellation  it  delighted  to  distinguish  itself 

Oftnes  and  torture  to  the  sober  ear. 

In  the  near  view  of  death,  at  an  advanced  age, 
deep  remorse  and  terror  took  possession  of  his 
soul ;  but  he  had  no  firiend  about  him  to  whom 
he  could  communicate  the  state  of  his  mind,  or 
from  whom  he  could  derive  eitlier  counsel  or 
consolation.  One  da^  in  the  absence  of  his  at- 
tendants he  raised  his  exhausted  body  on  his 
dying  bed,  and  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  where 
he  was  found  in  great  agony  of  spirit,  with  a 
prayer-book  in  bis  hand.  This  detection  was 
at  once  a  subject  fi>r  ridictile  and  regret  to 
his  colleagues,  and  he  was  contemptuously 
spoken  of  as  a  pusillanimous  deserter  from  the 
good  cause.  The  phrase  used  by  them  to  ex- 
press their  displeasure  at  his  apostacy  is  too 
ofiensive  to  find  a  place  here.*  Were  we  called 
upon  to  decide  between  the  two  rival  horrors, 
we  should  feel  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
death  a  less  unhappy  one  thin  those  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded. 

Another  well  known  sceptic,  while  in  perfect 
health,  took  measures  by  a  special  order,  to 
guard  against  any  intrusion  in  his  last  sick- 
ness,  by  which  he  might,  even  in  the  event 
of  delirium,  betray  any  doubtful  apprehension 
that  there  might  be  any  hereafter ;  or  in  any 
other  way  be  surprised  in  uttering  expressions 
of  terror,  and  thus  exposing  the  state  of  his 
mind,  in  case  any  such  revdution  should  take 
place,  whic^  his  heart  whispered  him  might 
possibly  happen. 

But  not  only  in  those  happy  deaths  which 
close  a  liib  of  avowed  impiety,  is  there  great 
room  for  suspicion,  but  even  in  cases  where 
without  acknowledged  infidelity,  there  has  been 
a  careless  lifb ;  when  in  such  cases  we  hear  of 
a  sudden  death-bed  revolution,  of  much  seeming 
contrition,  succeeded  by  extraordinary  prolbs- 
sions  of  joy  and  triumph,  we  should  be  very 
cautious  of  pronouncing  on  their  real  state. 
Let  us  rather  leave  the  penitent  of  a  day  to  that 
mercy  against  which  he  has  been  sinning 
through  a  whole  life.  These '  Clinical  Converts,' 
(to  borrow  a  favourite  ]Arase  of  the  eloquent 
bishop  Taylor,)  may  indeed  be  true  penitents ; 
but  how  shall  we  pronounce  them  to  be  so  7— 
How  can  we  conclude  that  *  they  are  dead  unto 
sin'  unless  they  are  spared  to  *  live  unto  righte- 
ousness 7* 

*  The  writer  had  this  anecdote  fifom  an  acqasinUnes 
of  the  noMe  person  at  Uw  tiflM  of  his  death. 
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Happily  we  are  not  called  upon  to  decide^ 
He  to  wme  broad  eye  the  future  and  the  past 
lie  open,  ae  he  has  been  their  oonstant  witneai, 
00  will  he -be  their  unerring^  judve.* 

But  the  admirers  of  certain  happif  deatht,  do 
not  even  pretend  that  any  such  change  appeared 
In  the  friends  of  whom  they  make  not  so  much 
the  panegyric  as  the  apotheosis.  They  would 
even  think  repentance  a  deroMratibn  nrom  the 
dignity  of  their  character.  They  pronounce 
them  to  liaye  been  good  enough  as  they  were ; 
insisting  that  they  have  a  demand  for  happiness 
npon  God,  if  there  be  any  such  Being ;  a  claim 
vponheayen,  if  there  be  any  such  place.  Tliey 
are  satisfied  that  their  friend,  after  a  life  spent 
*  without  God  in  the  world,*  without  evidencing 
any  marks  of  a  changed  heart,  without  even 
amcting  any  thing  like  repentance,  without  in- 
timating  that  there  was  any  call  for  it,  did 

flONOUNCING  HIMSSUr  HAPPT. 

But  nothing  is  more  suspicious  than  a  happy 
deaths  where  there  has  neither  been  religion  in 
the  life  nor  humility  in  its  close,  where  its  course 
has  been  without  piety,  and  its  termination  with- 
out repentance. 

Others  in  a  still  bolder  strain,  disdaining  the 
posthumous  renown  to  be  conferred  by  snrvi- 
yers,  of  their  having  died  happily,  prudently 
secure  their  own  fame,  and  changing  both  the 
tense  and  the  person  usual  in  monumental  in- 
scriptions, with  prophetic  confidence  record  on 
their  own  sepulchral  marble,  that  they  thaU  die 
not  only  *  happy,*  but  *qratkful,* — the  pre- 
science of  philosophy  thus  assuming  as  certain 
what  the  humble  spirit  of  Christianity  only  pre- 
sumes to  hope. 

There  is  another  reason  to  be  assigned  for 
the  charitable  error  of  indiscriminately  consign- 
ing our  departed  acquaintence  to  certain  hap- 
piness. ^  Amiction,  as  it  is  a  tender,  so  it  is  a 
misleading  feeling;  especially  in  minds  na- 
turally sofl,  and  but  slightly  tinctured  with  re- 
ligion. The  death  of  a  friend  awakens  the 
kindest  feelings  of  the  heart  But  by  exciting 
true  sorrow,  it  often  excites  false  charity.  Grief 
naturally  softens  every  fault,  love  as  naturally 
heightens  every  virtue.  It  is  right  and  kind 
to  consini  error  to  oblivion,  but  not  to  immor- 
tality. Charity  indeed  we  owe  to  the  dead  as 
well  as  to  the  living,  but  not  that  erroneous 
charity  by  which  truth  is  violated,  and  unde- 
served commendation  lavished  on  those  whom 
truth  could  no  longer  injure.  To  calumniate 
the  dead  is  even  worse  than  to  violate  the  righte 
of  sepulture  s  not  to  vindicate  calnmniated  worth, 
when  it  can  no  longer  vindicate  itself,  is  a 
crime  next  to  that  of  attacking  it  r^  but  on  the 

*  The  primiUve  chnreb  carried  their  iaeredality  of 
the  appearanees  of  repentance  so  far  as  to  require  not 
only  years  of  sorrow  for  sin,  bat  perseverance  in  piety, 
eefoce  they  woaM  adaiit  oftnders  to  their  conmnnion ; 
and  as  a  test  of  Hbeir  rincerity,  required  the  uniform 
practice  of  those  virtues  most  opposite  to  their  former 
Wees.  Were  this  made  the  criterion  now,  we  should 
•ot  so  often  bear  such  flarainf  aoeounts  of  oonTeru,  so 
#xultingly  reported,  before  time  has  been  aHowed  to  try 
their  stability.  More  especially  we  should  aot  hear  of 
so  many  triumphant  relations  of  death-bed  converts,  in 
whom  the  symptoms  must  frequently  be  too  equivocal 
io  admit  the  positive  decision  of  Imman  wisdom. 

t  What  a  generous  instance  of  that  disinterested  at- 
fsflhwent  which  survives  the  grave  «f  Us  oj^ect  and  pi- 


dead,  chari^,  thoogh  weU  understood,  is  eftea 
mistakingly  exercised. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  collect  the  greateat 
quantity  of  hyperbole— falsehood  might  be  too 
harsh  a  term— in  the  least  given  time  and  space, 
we  should  do  well  to  search  for  it  is  those  sacred 
edifices  expressly  consecrated  to  truth.  There 
we  should  see  the  amf^e  mass  of  canonizing 
kindness  which  fills  their  mural  deoorationa, 
expressed  in  all  those  flattering  records  inscrib- 
ed by  every  variety  of  motive  to  every  variety 
of  claim.  In  addition  to  what  b  dedicated  to 
real  merit  by  real  sorrow,  we  should  hear  of 
tears  which  were  never  shed,  grief  which  waa 
never  felt,  praise  which  was  never  earned ;  we 
she«ld  see  what  is  raised  by  the  decent  demands 
of  connexion,  by  tender,  but  undisoerninff  friend, 
ship,  by  poetic  licence,  by  eloqusnt  gratitude  for 
testamentary  favours. 

It  is  an  amiable  thoogh  not  a  correct  feeMag 
in  human  nature,  that,  fancying  we  have  nol 
done  justice  to  certain  characters  during  their 
lives,  we  run  into  the  error  of  supposed  com- 
pensation by  over  estimating  them  after  their 
decease. 

On  acconnt  of  neighbourhood,  affinity,  lonff 
acquaintance,  or  some  pleasing  qualities,  we 
may  have  entertained  a  kindness  for  many  per« 
sons,  of  whose  state  however,  while  they  Jived, 
we  could  not  with  the  utmost  streteh  of  charity 
think  favourably.  If  their  sickness  has  been 
long  and  severe,  our  compassion  having  been 
kept  by  that  circumstance  in  a  state  of  continued 
excitement,  though  we  lament  their  death,  yet 
we  feel  thankful  that  their  suffering  is  at  an  end. 
Forgetting  our  former  opinion,  and  the  course 
of  life  on  which  it  was  framed,  we  fall  into  all 
the  common-plaee  of  consolation, — ^  God  is  mer- 
ciful— we  trust  that  they  are  at  rest — ^what  a 
happy  release  they  have  had !' — ^Nay,  it  is  well 
if  we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  entertain  a  kind  of 
vague  belief  that  their  bettor  qualities  joined  to 
their  sufferings  have,  on  the  whole,  ensured 
their  felicity. 

Thus  at  once  k)sing  sight  of  that  word  of  God 
which  cannot  lie,  of  our  former  regrets  on  their 
subject,  losing  the  remembrance  of  their  defec- 
tive prtncij^es  and  thoughtless  conduct ;  without 
any  reasonable  ground  fer  altering  our  opinion, 
any  pretence  for  entertaining  a  bettor  hope — we 
assume  that  they  are  happy.  We  reason  as  if 
we  believed  that  the  suflnring  of  the  bod^  had 
purchased  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  as  if  it  had 
rendered  any  doubt  almost  eriminaL    We  seem 

oualjr  reseoes  his  repaution  tnm.  the  asnulu  of  ma* 
ligni^,  was  given  bv  the  late  excellent  bisl^op  For 
tens,  in  his  animated  defence  of  archbishop  Seeker !  May 
his  own  UxT  fkme  never  stand  in  need  of  any  such  warm 
vindication,  which,  however,  it  could  not  fail  to  find  in 
the  bosom  of  every  good  man  I— The  fine  talents  of  this 
lamented  welate,  unilbrmly  devoted  to  the  purposes  for 
which  Ood  gave  them— his  life  directed  to  those  duties 
to  which  his  high  pro^fessional  statioa  called  him—hia 
Christian  graces — those  engaging  manoers  which  shed 
a  sofl  lustre  on  the  firm  fidelity  of  his  f^endstiiiis— thai 
klndaess  which  was  ever  flowing  from  his  heart  to  his 
lips— the  benignity  and  candour  which  distinguished 
not  his  conversation  only,  but  his  conduct— these  and 
all  those  amiable  qualities,  that  gentle  temper  and  cor- 
rect  cheerftilness  with  which  he  adorned  society,  will 
ever  endear  his  memory  to  all  who  knew  him  intimate- 
ly :  and  let  his  friends  remember,  that  to  imitate  his  vir* 
taes,  will  he  t|i6  best  jiroof  of  t^ir  ismemherinf  tlism. 
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lo  make  onrfelvM  tmtrg  on  the  lalMst  groond 
imaginable,  not  becaoae  we  believe  their  hearts 
were  changed,  but  becaoae  tlwy  are  now  beyond 
all  poaeit^ity  of  change. 

But  Borely  the  mere  circanuitanoe  of  death 
will  not  have  rendered  them  fit  for  that  heaven 
ftr  which  we  before  feared  thev  were  unfit.  Far 
be  it  from  ua,  indeed,  blind  and  sinful  aa  we  are, 
to  paaa  aentenoe  upon  Mmi,  to  paaa  sentence 
Qpon  any.  We  dare  not  ventore  to  pronoonee 
what  may  have  passed  between  God  and  their 
Bools,  even  at  the  last  hour.  We  know  that  in. 
finite  mercy  is  not  restricted  to  timee  or  seasons; 
to  an  early  or  a  lata  repentance :  we  know  not 
but  ia  thai  little  interval  their  peace  was  made, 
their  pardon  mnted,  through  the  atoning  blood, 
and  powerful  intercession  of  their  Redeemer. 
Nor  should  we  too  scrupnlously  pry  into  the 
state  of  others,  never,  indeed,  except  to  benefit 
them  or  ourselves ;  we  should  rather  imitate  the 
example  of  Christ,  who  at  once  gave  an  adraira^ 
ble  lesson  of  meekness  and  charitable  judgment, 
when  avoiding  an  answer  which  might  have 
led  to  fruitless  discussion,  he  gave  a  reproof  un- 
der the  ahape  of  an  exhortation.  In  reply  to  the 
inquiry,  *  Are  there  few  that  be  saved,*  he  thus 
ehocked  vain  curiosity — *"  Strive  (you)  to  enter 
in  at  the  strait  gate.^  On  another  occasion,  in 
the  same  spirit,  he  corrected  inqusitiveness,  not 
by  an  answer,  but  by  an  interrogation  aiMl  a 
precept—*  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me.* 

But  where  there  is  strong  ground  to  appre- 
hend that  the  contrary  may  have  been  the  case, 
it  is  very  dangerous  to  pronounce  peremptorily 
on  the  safety  of  the  dead.  Because  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  the^  are  en- 
tered  upon  a  state  of  happiness,  it  will  natu- 
rally and  fatally  ,tempt  us  to  lower  our  own 
standard.  If  we  aJe  ready  to  conclude  that  they 
are  now  in  a  state  of  glory  whose  principles  we 
belieyed  to  be  incorrect,  whose  practice,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  we  know  to  have  been  negligent, 
who,  without  our  indulging  a  censorious  or  a 
presumptuous  spirit,  we  thought  lived  in  a  stats 
of  mind,  and  a  course  of  habits,  not  only  far 
from  riffht,  but  even  avowedly  inferior  to  our 
own ;  will  not  this  lead  to  the  conclusion,  either 
that  we  ourselves,  standing  on  so  much  higher 
ground,  are  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  grace, 
or  that  a  much  Jower  than  ours  may  be  a  state 
of  safety  7  And  will  not  such  a  belief  tend  to 
slacken  pur  endeavours,  and  to  lower  our  tone, 
both  of  faith  and  practice  7 

By  this  conclusion  we  contradict  the  aflEect. 
ing  assertion  of  a  very  sublime  poet, 

For  as  they  tieken  and  fat  us  they  die. 

For  while  we  are  thus  taking  and  giving  fklse 
comfort,  our  fKend  as  to  us  will  have  died  in 
vain.  Instead  of  his  death  having  operated  as 
n  warning  voice,  to  rouse  us  to  a  more  animated 

Siety,  it  will  be  rather  likely  to  lull  us  into  a 
angerous  security.  If  our  affection  has  so 
blinded  our  judgment,  we  shall  by  a  false  can- 
door  to  another,  sink  into  a  false  peace  ourselves. 
It  will  be  a  wounding  circumstance  to  the 
fbelings  of  surviving  friendship,  to  see  a  person 
of  loose  habits,  whom  though  we  love,  yet  we 
Voi^I. 


feared  to  admonish,  and  that  because  we  loved 
him ;  for  whom,  though  we  saw  his  danger,  yet 
perhaps  we  neglected  to  pray;  to  see  him 
brought  to  that  cdtimate  and  fixed  state  in  which 
admonition  is  impossible,  in  which  prayer  is  not 
only  fruitless,  but  unlawfuL 

Another  distressing  circumstance  frequentlv 
occurs.  We  meet  with  affectionate  bat  irreli- 
gious  parents,  who  though  kind  and  perhaps 
amiable,  have  neither  lived  themselves,  nor  edu- 
cated their  families  in  Christian  principles,  nor 
in  habits  of  Christian  piety.  A  child  at  the 
age  of  maturity  diea.  I>eep  is  the  affliction  of 
the  doting  parent  The  world  is  a  blank.  He 
looks  round  for  oomfort  where  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  look  for  it  among  his  friends.  He 
finds  it  not  He  looks  up  for  it  where  he  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  seek  it.  Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  treasure  has  been  laid  up  in  hea- 
ven. Yet  a  paroxysm,  of  what  may  be  termed 
natural  devotion,  gives  to  his  grief  an  air  of 
piety.  The  fint  cry  of  anguish  is  commonly 
religious. 

The  lamented  object  perhaps,  through  utter 
ignorance  of  the  awful  gulf  which  was  opening 
to  receive  him,  added  to  a  tranquil  temper, 
might  have  expired  without  evincing  any  great 
distress,  and  his  happy  death  is  indostrioosly 
proclaimed  through  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
mourning  parents  have  cmly  to  wish  that  theiv 
latter  end  may  be  like  his.  They  cheat  at  once 
their  sorrow  and  their  souls,  with  the  soothing 
notion  that  they  shall  soon  meet  their  beloved 
child  in  Heaven,  Of  this  they  persuade  them- 
selves  tfs  firmly  and  as  fondly,  as  if  both  they 
and  the  object  of  their  grief  had  been  living  in 
the  way  which  leads  thither.  Oh,  for  that  un- 
bought  treasure,  a  sincere,  a  real  fViend,  whq 
might  lay  hold  on  the  propitious  moment !  When 
the  heart  is  softened  by  sorrow,  it  might  possi- 
bly, if  ever,  be  led  to  its  true  remedy.  This 
would  indeed  be  a  more  unequivocal,  because 
more  painful  act  of  friendship  than  pouring  in 
the  lulling  opiate  of  false  consolation,  which  we 
are  too  ready  to  administer,  because  it  saves  our 
own  feelings,  while  it  sooths,  without  healing, 
those  of  the  mourner. 

But  perhaps  the  integrity  of  the  friend  con? 
quers  his  timidity.  Alas !  he  is  honestly  explicit 
i  no  unattending  or  to  ofiTended  ears.  They  refuse 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer.  But  if  the 
mourners  will  not  endure  the  voice  of  exhorta- 
tion now,  while  there  is  hope,  how  will  they  en- 
dure the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet  when  hope  is 
at  an  end  1  If  the^  will  not  bear  the  gentle 
whisper  of  friendship,  how  will  they  bear  the 
voice  of  the  accusine  angel,  the  terrible  sentence 
of  the  incensed  Judge  7  If  private  reproof  be 
intolerable,  how  will  they  stand  the  being  made 
a  spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men,  even  to  the 
whole  assembled  universe,  to  the  whole  creation 
of  God  7 

But  instead  of  converting  the  friendly  warn- 
ing  to  their  eternal  benefit,  they  are  probably 
wholly  bent  on  their  own  vindication.  Still  their 
character  is  dearer  to  them  than  their  soul. 
•  We  never,'  say  they,  •  were  any  man*s  enemy.' 
Yes — ^you  have  been  the  enemy  of  all  to  whom 
you  have  given  a  bad  example.  You  have  espe- 
cially  been  the  enemy  to  yoor  ohildren  in  whom 
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you  have  impkuted  no  christian  principles. 
Still  they  insist  with  the  prophet  that  *  there  is 
no  iniquity  in  them  that  can  be  called  iniqaity.* 
*  We  have  wronged  no  one,*  say  they»  *  we  have 
given  to  every  one  his  due.  We  have  done  our 
doty.*  Your  first  dutv  was  to  God.  You  have 
robbed  your  Maker  of  the  service  doe  to  Him. 
Yon  have  robbed  your  Redeemer  of  the  sonlp 
he  died  to  save.  You  have  robbed  your  own 
soul  and  too  probably  the  souls  of  those  whom 
you  have  so  wretcheiUy  educated,  of  eternal  hap- 
piness. 

Thus  the  flashes  of  religion  which  darted  in 
upon  their  conscience  in  the  first  burst  of  sor- 
row, too  frequently  die  away ;  they  expire  be- 
fore the  grief  which  kindled  them.  They  resort 
again  to  their  old  resource,  the  world,  which  if 
it  cannot  soon  heal  their  sorrow,  at  least  soon 
diverts  it 

To  shut  our  eyes  upon  death  as  an  object  of 
terror  or  of  hope,  and  to  consider  it  only  as  a 
release  or  an  extinction,  is  viewing  it  under  a 
character  which  is  not  its  own.  But  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  at  any  rate,  and  then  boast  wat  we 
do  not  fear  the  thing  we  do  not  think  of  is  not 
difficult  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  think  of  it  with, 
out  alarm  if  we  do  not  include  its  consequences. 
But  to  him  who  frequently  repeats,  not' me- 
chanically, but  devoutly,  *  we  know  that  thou 
shalt  come  to  be  our  Judge,*  death  cannot  be  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

Another  cause  of  these  hmppy  deaUu  is  that 
many  think  salvation  a  slight  thing,  tliat  heaven 
is  cheaply  obtained,  that  a  merciful  God  is  easily 
pleased,  that  we  are  Christians,  and  that  mercy 
comes  of  course  to  those  who  have  always  pro- 
fessed to  believe  that  Christ  died  to  purchase  it 
for  them.  This  notion  of  God  being  more  mer- 
ciful than  he  has  any  where  declared  himself  to 
be,  instead  of  inspiring  them  with  more  grati- 
tude to  him,  inspires  more  confidence  in  Uiem- 
selves.  This  corrupt  faith  generates  a  corrupt 
morality.  It  leads  to  this  strange  consequence, 
not  to  make  them  love  God  better,  but  to  ven- 
ture on  offending  him  more. 

People  talk  as  if  the  act  of  death  made  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
condition  of  man.  Death  is  tlie  vehicle  to  ano- 
ther state  o£  being,  but  possesses  no  power  to 
qualify  us  for  that  state.  In  conveying  us  to  a 
new  world  it  does  not  give  us  a  new  heart  It 
puts  the  unalterable  stamp  of  decision  on  the 
character,  but  does  not  transform  it  into  a  cha- 
racter diametrically  opposite. 

Our  afl*ections  themselves  will  be  rather  raised 
than  altered.  Their  tendencies  will  be  the  same, 
though  their  advancement  will  be  incomparably 
higher.  They  will  be  exalted  in  their  degree, 
but  not  changed  in  their  nature.  They  will  be 
purified  from  all  earthly  mixtures,  cleansed  fVom 
all  human  pollutions,  the  principle  will  be  clear- 
ed from  its  imperfections,  but  it  will  not  become 
another  principle.  He  that  is  unholy  will  not 
be  made  holy  by  death.  The  heart  will  not  have 
a  new  object  to  seek,  but  will  be  directed  more 
intensely  to  the  same  object 

Th9y  who  love  God  here  will  love  him  &r 
more  in  heaven,  because  they  will  know  him 
far  better.  There  he  will  reign  without  a  com- 
petitor. They  who  served  him  here  in  sincerity  , 


will  there  serve  him  in  perfeetimi.  If  *  the  pure 
in  heart  shall  see  God,'  let  us  remember  that 
this  purity  is  not  to  be  contracted  after  we  have 
been  admitted  to  its  remuneration.  The  beati- 
tnde  is  pledged  as  a  reward  for  the  purity,  not 
as  a  qualification  for  it  Purity  will  be  subli- 
mated in  heaven,  but  will  not  begin  to  be  pro- 
duced there.  It  is  to  be  acquired  by  fffng* 
through  the  refiner's  fire  here,  not  through  the 
penal  and  expiatory  fire  which  human  ingenuity 
devised  to  purge  offending  man 

From  the  fool  deeds  done  in  bii  days  of  aatars. 

The  extricated  spirit  will  be  separated  from  the 
feculence  of  all  that  belongs  to  sin,  to  sense,  to 
self.  We  shall  indeed  find  ourselves  new,  be- 
cause spiritualized  beings ;  but  if  the  cast  of  the 
mind  were  not  in  a  great  measure  the  same, 
how  should  we  retain  our  identity  7  The  soul 
will  there  become  that  which  it  here  desired  to 
be,  that  which  it  mourned  because  it  was  so  far 
from  being.  It  will  have  obtained  that  complete 
victory  over  its  corruptions  which  it  here  only 
desired,  which  it  here  only  struggled  to  obtain. 

Here  our  love  of  spiritual  things  is  superin- 
duced, there  it  will  be  our  natural  frame.  The 
impression  of  God  on  our  hearts  will  be  stamped 
deeper,  but  it  will  not  be  a  different  impresaioiL 
Our  obedience  will  be  more  voluntary,  because 
there  will  be  no  rival  propensities  to  obstruct  it 
It  will  be  more  entire,  because  it  will  have  to 
struggle  with  no  counteracting  force. — Here  we 
sincerely  though  imperfectly  love  the  law  of 
God,  even  though  it  controuls  our  perverse  will, 
though  it  contradicts  our  corruptions.  There 
our  rove  will  be  complete,  because  our  will  will 
retain  no  perveraeness,  and  our  corruptions  will 
be  done  away. 

Repentance,  precious  at  all  seasons,  in  the 
season  of  health  is  noble.  It  is  a  generous  prin- 
ciple when  it  overtakes  us  surrounded  with  the 
prosperities  of  life,  when  it  is  not  put  off"  till  dis- 
tress drives  us  to  it  Seriousness  of  spirit  is 
most  acceptable  to  God  when  danger  is  out  of 
■ight,  preparations  for  death  when  death  appears 
to  be  at  a  distance. 

Virtue  and  piety  are  founded  on  the  nature 
of  things,  on  the  laws  of  God,  not  on  any  vicis- 
situdes in  human  circumstances.  Irreligion, 
folly,  and  vice,  are  just  as  unreasonable  in  the 
meridian  of  lifo  as  at  the  approach  of  death. 
They  strike  us  differently  but  they  always  re- 
tain their  own  character.  Every  argument 
sgainst  an  irreligious  death  is  equally  cogent 
against  an  irreligious  lifo.  Piety  and  penitence 
may  be  quickened  by  the  near  view  of  death, 
but  the  reasons  for  practising  them  are  not 
founded  on  its  nearness.  Death  may  stimulate 
our  foars  for  the  consequences  of  vice,  but  fur- 
nishes no  motive  for  avoiding  it,  which  Chris- 
tianity had  not  taught  before.  The  necessity 
of  religion  is  as  urgent  now  as  it  will  be  «hen 
we  are  dving.  It  may  not  appear  so,  but  the 
reality  of  a  thing  does  not  depend  on  appear- 
ances. Besides,  if  the  necessity  of  being  reli- 
gious depended  on  the  approach  of  death,  what 
moment  of  our  lives  is  tnere,  in  which  we  have 
any  security  against  it?  In  every  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  same  necessity  lor  being  religious 
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snbeiitQ  when  we  are  in  full  health  at  when  we 
are  about  to  die. 

We  may  then  fairly  arrive  at  this  conclusion, 
that  there  is  no  happy  death  but  that  which  con- 
ducts to  a  happy  immortalUy : — No  joy  in  put- 
ting off  the  body,  if  we  have  not  put  on  the  Lord 
Jeeus  Christ ; — No  consolation  in  escaping  from 
^the  miseries  of  time,  till  we  have  obtained  a  well 
jrroonded  hope  of  a  blessed  eternity. 


And  duller  woold  be  be  than  the  fat  weed 
Tbat  rots  iteeif  at  eaae  on  Letlie'i  wharf, 

were  he  Jefl  to  batten  undisturbed,  in  i)eacoful 
security,  on  the  unwholesome  pastures  of  rank 
prosperity.  The  thick  exhalations  drawn  up 
from  this  gross  soil  render  the  atmosphere  so 
heavy  as  to  obstruct  the  ascent  of  piety,  her 
flagging  pinions  are  kept  down  by  the  influence 
of  this  moist  vapour;  she  is  prevented  from 
soaring, 


-to  live  fntpbered 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  SufferingB  of  Good  Men, 

Aftliotion  is  the  school  in  which  great  vir- 
tues are  acquired,  in  which  great  characters  are 
formed.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral  Gymnasium,  in 
which  the  disciples  of  Christ  are  trained  to 
robust  exercise,  hardy  exertion,  and  severe 
conflict. 

We  do  not  hear  of  martial  heroes  in  *  the  calm 
and  piping  time  of  peace,'  nor  of  the  most  emi- 
nent saints  in  the  quiet  and  unmolested  periods 
of  ecclesiastical  history.  We  are  far  from  deny- 
ing  that  the  principle  of  coarage  in  the  warrior, 
or  of  piety  in  the  saint  continues  to  subsist,  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action  when  perils  beset  the 
country  or  trials  assail  the  church  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  that  in  long  periods  of  inaction,  both 
are  liable  to  decay. 

The  Christian,  in  our  comparatively  tranquil 
day,  is  happily  exempt  from  the  trials  and  the 
terrors  which  the  annals  of  persecution  record. 
Thanks  to  the  establishment  of  a  pure  Chris- 
tianity  in  the  church,  thanks  to  the  infusion  of 
the  same  pure  principle  into  our  laws,  and  to  the 
mild  and  tolerating  spirit  of  both — a  man  is  so 
far  from  being  liable  to  pains  and  penalties'  for 
his  attachment  to  his  religion,  that  he  is  pro- 
tected in  its  exercise ;  and  were  certain  existing 
statutes  enforced,  he  would  even  incur  penalties 
for  his  violation  of  religious  duties,  rather  than 
for  his  observance  of  them.* 

Tet  still  the  Christian  is  not  exempt  fVom  his 
individual,  his  appropriate,  his  undefined  trials. 
We  refer  not  merely  to  those  *  cruel  mocking* 
which  the  acute  sensibility  of  the  apostle  led  him 
to  rank  in  the  same  catidogue  with  bonds,  im- 
prisonments,  exile  and  martyrdom  itself.  We 
allude  not  aUQgether  to  those  misrepresentations 
ajud  calumnies  to  which  the  zealous  Christian  is 
peculiarly  liable ;  nor  exQluoimly  to  those  diffi- 
culties to  which  his  very  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples he  professes,  must  necessarily  subject 
him ;  nor  entirely  to  those  occasional  sacrifices 
of  credit,  o^  advancement,  of  popular  applause, 
to  which  his  refusing  to  sail  with  the  tide  of 
popular  opinion  may  compel  him ;  nor  solfily  to 
the  disadvantages  which  under  certain  circum- 
stances his  not  preferring  expediency  to  princi- 
ple may  exposfi  him.  But  the  truly  ffood  man 
IS  not  only  ofUn  called  to  struggle  with  trials  of 
large  dimensions,  with  exigencies  of  obvious 
difliculty,  but  to  encounter  others  which  are 
better  understood  than  defined. 

*  We  allude  lo  tjie  lAvrs  against  sweaiinf ,  attending 
jmblic  wtonhip,  kc 


In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air, 
Above  tbe  unoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth. 

The  pampered  Christian  thus  continually  gra- 
vitating to  the  earth,  would  have  his  heart  sdely 
bent  to 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  Arail  and  fbveri«h  being. 
Unmindful  of  the  crown  religion  givei, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servaiMs. 


It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  that  no  events 
are  left  to  the  choice  of  beings,  who  from  their 
blindness  would  seldom  fail  to  choose  amiss. 
Were  circumstances  at  our  own  ^disposal  we 
should  allot  ourselves  nothing  but  ease  and  suc- 
cess, but  riches  and  fame,  but  protracted  youth, 
peroetual  health,  unvaried  happiness. 

All  this  as  it  wonld  not  be  very  unnatural,  so 
perhaps  it  wonld  not  be  very  wrong,  for  beings 
who  were  always  to  live  on  earth.  But  for  be- 
ings who  are  placed  here  in  a  state  of  trial  and 
not  established  in  their  final  home,  whose  con- 
dition  in  eternity  depends  on  the  use  they  make 
of  time,  nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  than 
such  a  power,  nothing  more  fttal  than  the  eon- 
sequences  to  which  such  a  power  would  lead. 

If  a  surgeon  were  to  pat  in  the  hand  of  a 
wounded  patient  the  probe  or  the  lancet,  with 
how  ranch  false  tenderness  would  he  treat  him^ 
self!  How  skin-deep  woold  be  the  examina- 
tion, how  slight  the  incision!  The  patient 
would  escape  the  pain,  but  the  wound  might 
prove  mortal.  The  practitioner  therefore  wisely 
uses  his  instruments  himself.  He  goes  deep 
perhaps,  but  not  deeper  than  the  case  demands. 
The  pain  may  be  acnte  but  the  life  is  preserved. 
Thus  Hs  in  whose  hands  we  are,  is  too  good, 
and  loves  us  too  well  to  trust  us  with  ourselves. 
He  knows  that  we  will  not  contradict  our  own 
inclinations,  that  we  will  not  impose  on  ourselves 
any  thing  unpleasant,  that  we  will  not  inflict  on 
ourselves  any  voluntary  pain,  however  necessary 
the  infliction,  however  salutary  the  efiect  God 
graciously  does  this  fi>r  as  himself,  or  he  knows 
It  would  never  be  done. 

A  Christian  is  liable  to  the  same  sorrows  and 
sufferings  with  other  men:  he  has  no  where 
any  promise  of  immunity  from  the  troubles  of 
life,  but  he  has  a  merciful  promise  of  support 
under  them.  He  considers  them  in  another 
view,  he  bears  them  with  another  spirit,  he  im- 
proves them  to  other  purposes  than  thpee  whose 
views  are  bounded  by  this  world.  Whatever 
may  be  the  instruments  of  his  sufferings,  whether 
sickness,  losses,  calumnies,  persecutions,  he 
knows  that  it  proceeds  firom  God ;  all  means  are 
HIS  instruments.  All  inferior  cauBes  operate  by 
BIS  directing  band. 
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We  aaid  that  ft  Christian  ia  liable  to  tiie  same 
sufferings  with  other  men.  Mi^ht  we  not  re. 
peat  what  we  have  before  said,  that  his  very 
Christian  ptofession  is  often  the  cause  of  his 
sufferinjfs  f  They  are  the  bad^e  of  his  disciple- 
ship,  the  evidences  of  his  Father's  love ;  they 
are  at  once  the  marks  of  God*s  favour,  and  the 
materials  of  his  own  future  happiness. 

What  were  the  arg'uments  of  worldly  advan- 
ta^re  held  out  through  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment, to  induce  the  world  to  embrace  the  religion 
it  Uuprht  ?    What  was  the  condition  of  St  Paul's 
introduction  to  Christianity  ?   It  was  not — I  will 
crown  him  with  honour  and  prosperity,  with 
dimity  and  pleasure,  but — I  will  show  him  how 
great  things  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.' 
What  were  the  virtues  which  Christ  chiefly 
taught  in  his  discourses  7   What  were  the  graces 
he  most  recommended  by  his  example  7    Self- 
denial,  mortification,  patience,  long-suffering, 
renouncing  ease  and  pleasure.    These  are  the 
marks  which  have  ever  since  its  first  appearance, 
distinguished  Christianity  from  all  the  religions 
in  the  world,  and  on  that  account  evidently  prove 
its  divine  original.    Ease,  splendour,  external 
prosperity,  conquest,  made  no  part  of  its  esta- 
blishment.   Other  empires  have  been  founded 
^n  the  blood,  of  the  vanquishedw-^-the  dominion 
jof  Chrbt  was  founded  in  his  own  Mood.    Most 
.of  the  beatitudes  which  infinite  compassion  pro- 
jKranced,  have  the  sorrows  of  earth  for  theii 
.subject,  but  the  joys  of  heaven  for  theif  com- 
j>lettoo: 

To  establish  this  religion  in  the  world,  the 
Almighty,  as  his  own  word  assures  ms  subverted 
Jiingdoms  and  altered  the  face  of  nations.  *  For 
thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,'  (by  his  prophet 
Haggai)  *  yet  once,  it  is  a  little  while,  and  I  will 
ahsike  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  the  sea 
.and  the  dry  land  ;  and  I  will  shake  all  nations, 
juid  the  desire  of  aU  nations  shall  come.'  Could 
a  religion,  the  kingdom  of  which  was  to  be 
foundmi  by  such  awfiil  means,  be  estaUisfaed,  be 
perpetuated,  without  involving  the  sufSiringe  of 
Its  subjects. 

Jf  the  Christian  course  had  been  meant  fbr  a 
path  of  roses,  would  the  life  of  the  author  of 
Christianity  have  been  a  path  strewed  with 
thorns  7  *  He  made  for  us,*  says  bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  *  a  covenant  of  sufferings,  his  very  pro- 
mises were  snfibrings ;  his  rewards  were  suffer- 
"^  ings,  and  his  arguments  to  invite  men  to  follow 
him  were  only  taken  from  sofierings  in  this  lifo, 
and  the  reward  of  sufierings  hereafler. 

But  if  no  prince  bat  the  Prince  of  Peace  ever 
wt  ont  with  the  proclamation  of  thS  reversionary 
nature  of  his  empire— if  no  other  king,  to  allay 
avarice  and  check  ambition,  eVer  invited  snb- 
iects  by  the  unalluring  declaration  that  *bis 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world' — if  none  other 
ever  declared  that  it  was  not  dignity  or  honours, 
valour  or  talents  that  made  uem  *  worthy  of 
him,'  but  *  taking  up  the  cross' — if  no  other  ever 
made  the,  sorrows  which  would  attend  his  fol- 
lowers a  motive  for  their  attachment— yet  no 
other  ever  had  the  goodness  to  promise,  or  the 
power  to  make  bis  promise  good,  that  he  would 
give  *  rest  to  the  heavy  laden.'  Other  sovereigns 
nave  *  overoome  the  world*  for  their  own  ambi- 
tion, but  none  besides  ever  thought  of  m^Win^ 


,  the  *  tribolation'  which  shoold  be  th«  efiiMst  of 
that  conquest,  a  ground  fbr  animating  the  fidelity 
of  his  followers— ever  thooght  of  bidding  them 

*  be  of  |pood  cheer,'  because  ne  bad  overcome  the 
world  in  a  sense  which  was  to  make  his  snbjectf 
loee  all  hope  of  risingin  it 

The  apostle  to  the  rhilippianfl  enumerated  it 
among  the  honours  and  distinctions  prepared 
for  his  most  fiivoured  converts,  not  cmly  that 

*  they  should  believe  in  Christ,'  but  that  thej 
should  also  *  sufier  for  him.'  Any  other  religion 
would  have  made  use  of  such  a  promise  as  an 
argument  to  deter,  not  to  attract  Thai  a  reli- 
gion should  flourish  the  more  under  such  dis- 
couraging invitations,  with  the  threat  of  even 
degrading  circumstances  and  absolute  losses,  is 
an  unanswerable  evidence  that  it  was  of  no  ha- 
man  origin. 

It  is  among  the  mercies  of  God,  that  be 
strengthens  the  virtues  of  his  servants  by  hard- 
ening them  under  the  cold  and  bracing  climate 
of  adverse  fortune,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
languish  under  the  shining  but  withering  sun 
of  unclouded  prosperity.  When  they  cannot  be 
attracted  to  him  by  gentler  influences,  he  sends 
these  salutary  storms  and  tempests,  which  purify 
while  they  alarm.  Our  gracious  Father  knows 
that  eternity  is  long  enough  for  his  children  to 
be  happy  in.  , 

The  character  of  Christianity  may  be  seen  hv 
the  very  images  of  military  conflict,  under  whicli 
the  Scriptures  so  frequently  exhibit  it  Buffering 
is  the  initiation  into  a  Christian's  calUnff.  It  is 
his  education  for  heaven.  Shall  the  scholar  re. 
bel  at  the  discipline  which  is  to  fit  him  for  his 
profession ;  or  ue  soldier  at  the  exercise  which 
is  to  qualify  him  for  victory  7 

But  the  Christian's  trials  do  not  all  spring 
from  without  He  would  think  them  compara- 
tively easy,  had  he  only  the  opposition  of  men 
to  struggle  against,  or  even  the  severer  dispen- 
sations of  G^  to  sustain.  If  he  has  a  conflict 
with  the  world,  he  has  a  harder  conflict  with  sin. 
His  bosom  foe  is  his  most  unyielding  enemy ; 

Hii  warfkre  is  within,  there  anlktigind 
His  fervent  spirit  labours. 

This  it  is  which  makes  his  other  trials  heavT, 
which  makes  his  power  of  sustaining  them  weas, 
which  renders  his  conquest  over  them  slow  and 
inconclusive;  which  too  often  solicits  him  to 
oppose  interest  to  duty,  indolenoe  to  resistance, 
and  self-indulgence  to  victory. 

This  world  is  the  stage  on  which  worldly  men 
more  exclusively  act,  and  the  things  of  the  world, 
and  the  applause  of  the  world,  are  the  rewards 
which  they  propose  to  themselves.  These  they 
often  attain^with  these  they  are  satisfied.  They 
aim  at  no  higher  end,  and  of  their  um  they  are 
not  disappointed.  But  let  not  the  Christian  re- 
pine at  the  success  of  those  whose  motives  ho 
rejects,  whose  practices  he  dares  not  adopt, 
whose  ends  he  deprecates.  If  he  ftel  anj  die. 
position  to  murmor  when  he  sees  the  irreligioas 
in  great  proaperity,  let  him  ask  himself  if  ho 
would  tread  their  path  to  attain  their  end— if  ho 
would  do  their  work  to  obtain  their  wages  7  Ho 
knows  he  would  not  Let  him  then  obeerlhllT 
leave  them  to  scramble  for  the  priaea,  and  jostle 
for  the  places,  which  the  world  temptingly  holda 
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•at,  but  whioh  lie  win  not  parohue  at  tlie 
world's  price. 

Consult  the  page  of  history,  and  obeenre,  not 
only  if  the  best  men  have  been  the  most  snc 
oossfal,  bat  ej^en  if  they  haTe  not  often  eminent. 
]y  fiuled  in  great  enteri^ixos,  undertaken  per- 
haps  on  the  purest  principles ;  while  unworthy 
instruments  haye  been  often  employed,  not  only 
to  produce  daofferous  revolutions,  but  to  bring' 
about  events  lUtimatoly  tending  to  the  public 
benefit ;  enterprises  in  which  good  men  feared 
to  engage,  which  perhaps  they  were  not  com. 

Stent  to  eflfect,or  in  efieoting  which  they  might 
ve  wounded  their  conscience  and  endangered 
their  souls. 

Good  causes  are  not  always  conducted  by 
good  men.  A  good  cause  may  be  oonnnectod 
with  something  that  is  not  good,  with  party  for 
instance.  Party  often  does  that  for  virtue, 
which  virtue  is  not  able  to  do  for  herself;  and 
thus  the  right  cause  is  promoted  and  effected  by 
some  subordinate,  even  by  some  wrong  motive. 
A  worldly  man,  connecting  himself  with  a  re- 
ligious cause,  fives  it  that  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  which  neither  ite  own  recti- 
tude,  nor  that  of  ite  religious  supporters  had 
been  able  to  give  it  Nay  the  very  piety  of  ite 
advocates — ^for  worldly  men  always  connect 
piety  with  imprudence— had  brought  the  wis- 
dom,  or  at  least  the  expediency  of  the  cause  into 
■uspioion,  and  it  is  at  last  carried  by  a  means 
foreign  to  itself.  The  character  of  the  cause 
must  be  lowered,  we  had  almost  said,  it  must  in 
a  certain  degree  be  deteriorated,  to  suit  the 

Sneral  taste,  even  to  obtain  the  approbation  of 
it  multitude  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended. 

How  long,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  ob- 
Mne  in  another  connexion,  had  the  world 
groaned  under  the  most  tremendous  engine 
whioh  superstition  and  despotism,  in  dreadful 
•onlederation,  ever  contrived  to  Satce  the  con- 
sdenoes,  and  tortui«  the  bodies  of  men ;  where 
ranks  were  used  for  persuasion,  and  flames  for 
argumente !  The  best  of  men  for  ages  have 
been  mourning  under  this  dread  tribunal,  with- 
out  being  competent  to  efiect  ite  overthrow ;  the 
worst  of  men  have  been  able  to  accomplish  it 
with  a  word.— It  is  a  humiliating  lesson  for  good 
men,  when  they  thus  see  how  entirely  instru. 
mentality  may  be  separated  from  personal  virtue. 

We  still  fidl  into  the  error  of  which  the  pro. 
pbet  so  long  ago  complained,  *  we  call  the  proud 
nappy/  and  the  wicked  fortunate,  and  our  hearts 
are  too  apt  to  rise  at  their  successes.  We  pre- 
tend indeed  thatthev  rise  with  indignation;  but 
is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  with  this  indignation 
is  mixed  a  little  envy,  a  little  rebellion  against 
God  7  We  murmur,  though  we  know  that  when 
the  instrument  has  finislMd  his  work,  the  divine 
employer  throws  him  by,  cute  him  ofl^  lete  him 
perish. 

But  you  envy  him  in  the  midst  of  that  work, 
to  accomplish  which  he  has  sacrificed  every 
principle  of  jostios,  truth,  and  mercy.  Is  this 
a  man  to  be  envied  7  Is  this  a  prosperity  to  be 
grud|(ed  ?  Would  you  incur  the  penalties  of  that 
happiness  at  which  you  are  not  ashamed  to 
murmur  7 

But  is  it  happiness  to  commit  sin,  to  be  ab- 
horred by  good  men,  to  ofibad  God,  to  mia  lus 


own  soul  7  Do  you  really  consider  a  temporary 
success  a  recompence  for  deeds  which  will  en- 
sure eternal  woe  to  the  perpetrator  7  Is  the  soc- 
osssful  bad  man  happy?  Of  what  materials 
then  is  happiness  made  up  7  Is  it  composed  of  a 
disturbed  mind  and  an  unquiet  conscience? 
Are  doubt  and  difficulty,  are  terror  and  appro* 
hension,  are  distrust  and  suspicion,  felicities  for 
which  a  Christian  would  renounce  his  peace, 
would  displease  his  Maker,  would  risk  his  soul  7 
— ^Think  of  the  hidden  vulture  that  feeds  on  the 
vitals  of  soooessfui  wickedness,  and  your  repin- 
ing** your  envy,  if  you  are  so  unhappy  as  to  feel 
envy,  will  cease.  Your  indignation  will  be  con- 
verted into  compassion,  your  execrations  into 
prayer. 

But  if  he  feel  neither  the  scourge  of  conscience 
nor  the  sting  of  remorse,  pity  him  the  more. 
Pity  him  for  the  very  want  of  that  addition  to 
his  unhappiness :  for  if  he  added  to  his  miseries 
that  of  anticipating  hie  punishment,  he  might 
be  led  by  repentance  to  avoid  it  Can  yon 
reckon  the  blinding  the  eyes  and  the  hardening 
his  heart,  any  part  of  his  happiness?  This 
opinion,  however,  vou  practically  adopt,  when- 
ever you  grudge  the  propensity  of  the  wicked. 
Grod,  bv  delaying  the  punishment  of  bad  men, 
for  which  we  are  so  impatient,  may  have  de- 
signs of  mercy  of  which  we  know  nothing  ;^— 
mercy  perhaps  to  them,  or  if  not  to  them,  yet 
mercy  to  those  who  are  sufieriog  by  them,  and 
whom  he  intends  by  these  bad  instrumente  to 
punish,  and  by  paniahin|f,  eventually  to  save. 

There  is  another  sentiment  which  prosperous 
wickedness  excites  in  certein  minds;  that  is 
almost  more  preposterous  than  envy  itself,^^ 
and  that  is  respect ;  but  this  feeling  is  never 
raised  unless  both  the  wickedness  and  the  pros* 
perity  be  on  a  grand  scale. 

This  sentiment  also  is  founded  in  secret  im« 
piety,  in  the  belief  either  that  God  does  not 
govern  human  affairs,  or  that  the  motives  of 
action  are  not  regarded  by  him,  or  that  proe. 
perity  is  a  certain  proof  of  his  favour,  or  that 
where  there  is  success  there  must  be  worth. 
These  flatterers  however  forsake  the  prosperous, 
with  their  good  fortune ;  their  applause  is  with... 
held  with  the  success  which  attracted  it  As. 
they  were  governed  by  events  in  their  adminu. 
tion,  so  evente  lead  them  to  withdraw  it 

But  in  this  admiration  there  is  a  bad  taste  as 
well  as  a  bad  principle.  If  ever  wickedness 
pretends  to  excite  any  idea  of  sublimity,  it  must 
be,  not  in  ite  elevation  but  ite  fall.  If  ever 
Cains  Marius  raises  any  such  sentiment,  it  is 
not  when  he  carried  the  world  before  him,  it  is 
not  in  his  seditious  and  bloody  triumphs  at 
Rome,  but  it  is  when  in  poverty  and  exile  his 
intrepid  look  caused  the  dagger  to  drop  ffrom 
the  hand  of  the  executioner  ^— it  is  when  sitting 
among  the  venerable  ruins  of  Carthage  he  en-^ 
ioined  a  desolation  so  congenial  to  his  own— > 
Dionysins,  in  the  plenitude  of  arbitrary  power, 
raises  our  unmixed  abhorrence.  We  detest 
the  oppressor  of  the  people  while  he  continued 
to  trample  on  them,  we  execrate  the  monster 
whtf  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  Plato  as  a  slave. 
If  ever  we  feel  any  thing  like  interest  on  this 
subject,  it  is  not  with  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
J  bat  with  the  achool-mester  of  Corinth. 
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Rat  thongh  Grod  may  be  patient  with  triumph, 
ant  wickedneas,  he  does  not  wink  or  connive  at 
it  Retween  bising  permitted  and  sapported, 
between  being  employed  and  approved,  tlie  die- 
tance  ia  wider  than  we  are  roaidy  to  acknow- 
ledge. Perhaps  *  the  iniquity  of  the  Amoritea  ia 
not^et  full.'  God  has  always  the  means  of 
punishment  as  well  as  of  pardon  in  his  own 
nands.  Rut  to  punish  just  at  the  moment  when 
we  would  hurl  the  bolt,  might  break  in  on  a 
scheme  of  Previdence  of  wide  extent  and  in- 
definite oonsequencos.  *  They  have  drunk  their 
hemlock,*  says  a  fine  writer,  *  but  the  poison  does 
V  not  yet  work.*  Perhaps  the  convulsion  may  be 
the  more  terrible  for  the  delay.  Let  ns  not  be  im- 
|Mitient  to  accomplish  a  sentence  which  infinite 
justice  sees  right  to  deier;  it  is  always  time 
enough  to  enter  into  hell.  Let  us  think  more 
of  restraining  our  own  vindictive  tempers,  than 
of  precipitating  their  destruction.  They  may 
yet  repent  of  their  crimes  they  are  perpetrating. 
God  may  still  by  some  scheme,  intricate,  and 
unintelligible  to  us,  pardon  the  sin  which  we 
think  exceeds  the  limits  even  of  his  mercy. 

Rot  we  contrive  to  make  revenge  itself  look 
like  religion.  We  call  down  thunder  on  many 
a  head  under  pretence,  that  those  on  whom  we 
invoke  it  are  God's  enemies,  when  perhaps  we 
invoke  it  became  they  are  ours. 

Rut  though  they  should  go  on  with  a  full 
tide  of  prosperity  to  the  end,  will  it  not  cure 
our  impatience  that  that  end  must  oome? — 
Will  it  not  satisfy  us  that  they  moat  die, 
that  they  must  oome  to  judgment?  Which 
is  to  be  envied,  the  Christian  who  dies  and  his 
brief  sorrows  have  a  period,  or  he  who  doees  a 
prosperous  life  and  enters  on  a  miserable  eter- 
nity ?  The  one  has  nothing  to  fear  if  the  pro- 
mises of  the  Goepel  be  true,  the  other  nothing  to 
hope  if  they  be  not  false.  The  work  of  God 
must  be  a  lie,  heaven  a  fable,  hell  an  invention, 
before  the  impenitent  sinner  can  be  safe.  Is 
that  man  to  be  envied  whose  security  depends  on 
their  falsehood  1  Is  the  other  to  be  pitied  whose 
hope  is  fbnnded  on  their  reality  7  Can  that  state 
be  happiness,  which  results  from  believing  that 
there  is  no  God,  no  future  reckoning  7  Cui  that 
state  be  misery  which  consists  in  luiowing  that 
there  is  both  7 

In  estimating  the  comparative  happiness  of 
good  and  bad  men,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind 
that  of  all  the  calamitiea  which  can  be  inflicted 
or  suffered,  sin  is  the  greatest,  and  of  all  punish- 
ments insensibility  to  sin  is  the  heaviest  which 
the  wrath  of  God  inflicts  in  this  world  for  the 
commission  of  it  God  so  far  then  from  approv- 
ing a  wicked  man,  because  he  sufiers  him  to  go 
on  triumphantly,  seema  rather  by  allowing  him 
to  continue  his  smooth  and  prosperous  course, 
to  have  some  awful  destiny  in  store  for  him, 
which  will  not  perhaps  be  revealed  till  his  re- 
pentance  is  too  late;  then  his  knowledge  of  God's 
displeasure,  and  the  dreadful  oonsequencee  of 
that  displeasure,  may  be  revealed  together,  may 
be  revealed  when  there  is  no  room  ror  mercy. 

Rut  without  looking  to  futurity— consulting 
only  the  present  condition  of  suffering  virtue, — 
if  we  put  the  inward  consolation  derived  fVom 
communion  with  God,  the  humble  confidence 
of  prayer,  the  devout  trust  in  the  divine  protec- 


tion, supports  commonly  reserved  for  th«  afflieC* 
ed  Christian,  and  eminently  bestowed  in  his 
greatest  exigence ;  if  we  place  these  feelings  in 
the  opposite  scale  with  all  that  unjust  power 
ever  bestowed  or  guilty  wealth  possessed ;  we 
shall  have  no  hesitation  in  deciding  on  which 
side  even  present  happiness  lies. 

With  a  mind  thus  fixed,  with  a  faith  thus 
firm,  one  great  object  so  absorbs  the  Christian, 
that  his  peace  is  not  tossed  about  with  the  things 
which  discompose  ordinary  men.  *My  fiir- 
*tune,'  may  he  say,  *  it  is  true,  is  shattered ;  but 
as  I  made  not  *  fine  gold  my  confidence*  while 
I  possessed  it,  in  losing  it  I  have  not  lost  myself; 
I  leaned  not  on  power,  for  I  knew  its  instability. 
Had  prosperity  been  my  dependence,  my  sup- 
port being  removed,  I  most  fall.' 

In  the  case  of  the  afflicted  Christian  you  la 
ment  perhaps  with  the  wife  of  the  persecuted 
hero,  that  he  sufiers  being  innocent  Rot  would 
it  extract  the  sting  from  suffering,  were  guilt  ^ 
added  to  it !  Out  of  two  worlds  to  have  all  sor- 
row in  this  and  no  hope  in  the  next  would  be 
indeed  intolerable.  Would  you  have  him  par- 
chase  a  reprieve  from  saffering  by  sinful  com- 
pliances 7  Think  how  ease  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  price  paid  fiir  it !  For  how  short  a  time 
he  would  enjoy  it,  even  if  it  were  not  bought  at 
the  expence  of  his  soul ! 

It  would  be  preposterous  to  say  that  waShnar 
is  the  reoompenoe  of  virtue,  and  yet  it  may  win 
truth  be  asserted  that  the  capacity  for  enjoying- 
ing  the  reward  of  virtue  is  enlarged  by  suiferingt 
and  thus  it  becomes  not  only  tlM  instrument  of 
promoting  virtue,  but  the  instrument  of  reward, 
ing  it  Resides,  God  chooses  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  oor  faith,  as  well  as  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  gracious  plans,  to  reserve  in  his  own 
hand  this  most  strikinff  proof  of  a  future  retri- 
bution. To  suppose  that  he  catmoi  ultimately 
recompense  his  virtuous  afflicted  children,  is  to 
believe  him  less  powerful  than  an  earthly  fa- 
ther ;  to  suppose  that  he  wiil  not  ia  to  believe 
him  less  merciful. 

Great  trials  are  oflener  proofs  of  favour  than 
of  displeaaure.  An  inferior  officer  will  suffice 
for  inferior  expeditions,  but  the  severely  se- 
lects the  ablest  general  fbr  the  most  difficult 
service.  And  not  only  does  the  king  evidence 
his  opinion  by  the  selection,  but  the  soldier 
proves  his  attachment  by  rejoicing  in  the  pre- 
ference. His  having  gained  one  victory  is  no 
reason  for  his  being  set  aside.  Conquest,  which 
qualifies  him  for  new  attaclis,  suggests  a  reason 
for  his  being  again  employed. 

The  sufferings  of  good  men  by  no  means 
contradict  the  promises  that  *  Godliness  has  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,'  nor  that  pro- 
mase  '  that  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth.*  - 
They  possess  it  bv  the  spirit  in  which  they  en- 
joy  its  blessings,  by  the  spirit  with  which  they 
resign  them. 

The  belief  too  that  trials  will  faciliUte  salva* 
tion  is  another  source  of  consolation.  Sufibr- 
ings  also  abate  the  dread  of  death  by  cheapen- 
ing the  price  of  life.  The  affections  even  of  the. 
real  Christian  are  too  much  drawn  downwards. 
His  heart  too  fondly  cleaves  to  the  dust,  though 
he  knows  that  trouble  springs  out  of  it  How 
woold  it  be,  if  he  invariably  possessed  present 
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•njoymeiita,  ind  if  a  long  vista  of  delights  lay 
always  open  before  him?  He  has  a  farther 
oom&rt  in  his  own  honest  consciousness ;  a 
bright  conviction  tliat  his  Christian  feeling  un- 
der trials,  is  a  cheering  evidence  that  his  piety 
is  sincere.  The  gold  has  been  melted  down, 
and  its  purity  is  ascertained. 

Among  his  other  advantages,  the  afflicted 
Christian  has  that  of  being  able  to  apply  to  the 
mercy  of  God :  not  as  a  new  and  untried,  and 
therefore  an  uncertain  resource.  He  does  not 
come  as  an  alien  before  a  strange  master,  but  as 
a  child  into  the  well  known  presence  of  a  tender 
father.  He  did  not  put  off  prayer  till  this  press- 
ing exigence.  He  did  not  make  his  God  a  sort 
of  dernier  retort^  to  be  had  recourse  to  only  in 
the  ffreat  water-floods.  He  had  long  and  dili- 
genuy  souglit  him  in  the  calm ;  he  had  adhered 
to  him,  if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed,  before  he 
was  driven  to  it  He  had  sought  God*s  favour 
while  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  world.  He 
did  not  wait  for  the  day  of  evil  to  seek  the  su- 
preme Good.  He  did  not  defer  his  meditations 
on  heavenly  things  to  the  disconsolate  hour  when 
earth  has  nothing  for  him.  He  can  cheerfully 
associate  religion  with  those  former  days  of  foli- 
city,  when  with  every  thing  before  him  out  of 
which  to  chooee,  he  choee  God.  He  not  only 
feels  the  support  derived  from  bis  present  pray- 
ers, but  the  benefit  of  all  those  which  he  offered 
up  in  the  day  of  joy  and  glsdness.  He  will  es- 
pecially derive  comfort  from  the  supplications 
he  had  made  for  the  anticipated  though  unknown 
trial  of  the  present  hour,  and  which  in  such 
a  world  of  vicissitudes,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect. 

Let  OS  confess,  then,  that  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  of  this  changeful  scene,  there  is 
soraething  infinitely  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
a  Christian,  something  inexpressibly  tranquilis- 
ing  to  his  mind,  to  know  that  he  has  nothing  to 
do  with  events,  but  to  submit  to  them ;  that  he 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  revolutions  of  lifo  but 
lo  acquiesce  in  them,  as  the  dispensations  of 
eternal  wisdom ;  that  he  has  not  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement out  of  the  hands  of  Providence,  but 
submissively  to  follow  the  divine  leading ;  that 
he  has  not  to  contrive  for  to-morrow,  but  to  ac- 
quiesce to-day ;  not  to  condition  about  events 
yet  to  come,  but  to  meet  those  which  are  pre- 
sent with  cheerful  resignation.    Let  him  be 
thankful  that  as  he  could  not  by  foreeeeing,  pre- 
vent them,  so  he  was  not  permitted  to  foresee 
them,  thankful  for  ignorance  where  knowledge 
would  only  prolong  without  preventing  suffer- 
ing; thankful  for  that  grace  which  has  promised 
that  our  strength  sbaU  be  proportioned  to  our 
day,  thankful  that  as  he  is  not  responsible  for 
trials  which  he  has  not  brought  on  himself,  so 
by  the  goodness  of  God  these  trials  may  be  im- 
proved to  the  noblest  purpoMs.    The  quiet  ac 
quiescence  of  the  heart,  the  annihilation  of  the 
will  under  actual  circumstances,  be  the  trial 
|rreat  or  small,  is  more  acceptable  to  God,  more 
indicative  of  true  piety,  than  the  strongest  ge- 
neral resolutions  of  firm  acting  and  deep  sub- 
mission  under  the  most  trying  unborn  events. 
In  the  remote  case  it  is  the  imagination  which 
submits :  in  the  actual  case  it  is  the  will 
We  are  too  ready  to  imagine  that  then  is  no 


other  way  of  serving  God  but  by  aetive  exer- 
tions ;  exertions  which  are  oflen  made  because 
they  indulge  our  natural  taste,  and  gratify  our 
own  inclinations. — But  it  is  an  error  to  imagine 
that  God,  bv  puttinje  us  in  any  supposable  situa- 
tion, puts  It  out  of  our  power  to  glorify  him ; 
that  be  can  place  us  under  any  circumstances 
which  may  not  be  turned  to  some  account,  either 
for  ourselves  or  others.  Joseph  in  his  prison, 
under  the  strongest  disqualifications,  loss  of  li- 
berty, and  a  blasted  reputation,  made  way  for 
both  his  own  high  advancement  and  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Israel.  Daniel  in  his  dungeon,  not 
only  the  destined  prey,  but  in  the  very  Jaws  of 
furious  beasts,  converted  the  king  of  Babylon, 
and  brought  hiin  to  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  Could  prosperity  have  effected  the  for- 
mer 7  Would  not  prosperity  have  prevented  the 
latter  7 

But  to  descend  to  more  familiar  instances ; — 
It  is  among  the  ordinary,  though  most  mysteri- 
ous dispensations  of  Providence,  that  many  of 
his  appointed  servants  who  are  not  only  emi 
nently  fitted,  but  also  most  zealously  disposed, 
to  glorify  their  Redeemer,  by  instructing  and 
reforming  their  fellow  creatures,  are  yet  die- 
qualified l>y  disease,  and  set  aside  from  that  pub- 
lic duty  of*^  which  the  necessity  is  so  obviouc, 
and  of  which  the  fruits  were  so  remarkable ; 
whilst  many  others  possess  uninterrupted  health 
and  strength,  for  the  exercise  of  thoee  func- 
tions for  which  they  are  little  gifted  and  lese 
dieposed. 

But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways.  He  ie 
not  accountable  to  his  creatures.  The  caviller 
would  know  why  it  is  right.  The  sufferuig 
Christian  believes  and  foels  it  to  be  right  He 
humbly  scknowledges  the  necessity  of  th$  afflic- 
tion which  bis  friends  are  lamenting;  he  feels 
the  mercy  of  the  measure  which  others  are  sus- 
pecting of  injustice.  With  deep  humility  he  is 
persuuled  that  if  the  affliction  is  not  yet  with- 
drawn, it  is  because  it  has  not  yet  accomplished 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  sent  The  priva- 
tion is  probably  intended  both  for  the  individual 
interest  of  the  suffisrer,  and  for  the  reproof  of 
those  who  have  neglected  to  profit  by  his  labours. 
Perhaps  God  more  especially  thus  draws  still 
nearer  to  himself,  him  who  had  drawn  so  many 
others. 

But  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ease^ 
we  are  too  ready  to  consider  suffering  as  an  in- 
dication of  Go(d*s  displeasure,  not  so  much 
against  sin  in  general,  as  against  the  individual 
sufferer.  Were  this  the  case,  then  would  those 
saints  and  martyrs  who  have  pined  in  exile,  and 
groaned  in  dungeons,  and  expired  on  scaffolds, 
have  been  the  objects  of  God's  peculiar  wrath 
instead  of  his  special  favour.  But  the  truth  is, 
some  little  tincture  of  latent  infidelity  mixes  it- 
self in  almost  all  our  reasonings  on  these  topics. 
We  do  not  constantly  take  into  the  account  a 
future  state.  We  want  God,  if  I  may  hazard 
the  expression,  to  clear  himself  as  he  goes.  We 
cannot  give  him  such  long  credit  ss  the  period 
of  human  life.  He  must  every  moment  be  vin- 
dicating his  character  against  every  sceptical 
cavil ;  he  must  unravel  his  plans  to  every  shal- 
low  critic,  he  must  anticipate  the  knowledge  of 
his  design  before  its  qperatieiie  are  oomflBted 
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If  we  may  adopt  a  phtaao  in  me  amoog  tbevoL 
gmr,  we  will  tniat  bim  no  farther  than  we  can 
aee  him.  Tfaoogh  he  baa  laid,  *  joifge  nothing 
before  the  time,  we  jadge  instantly,  of  oonree 
raahly,  and  in  general  iaiaely.  Were  the  brevity 
of  earthly  proeperity  and  tuflering,  the  certainty 
of  retribotive  jnatioe,  and  the  eternity  of  Aitare 
Ueieednesi  perpetoally  kept  in  new«  we  ahonld 
have  more  patienoe  with  God. 

Even  in  judging  fietitiona  oompoeiticMia,  we 
are  more  just  Daring  the  pemnl  of  a  tragedy, 
or  any  work  of  invention,  though  we  leel  for  the 
distreeaee  of  the  perMmagee,  yet  we  do  not  form 
an  ultimate  judgment  of  the  propriety  or  injue- 
tioe  of  their  eu&ringf.  We  wait  lor  the  eatas- 
trophe.  We  give  tlM  poet  credit  either  that  he 
will  extricate  them  from  their  diatreesee,  or 
eventually  explain  the  justice  of  them.  We  do 
not  condemn  him  at  the  end  of  every  scene  ibr 
the  trials  of  that  acene,  which  the  suflerers  do 
not  appear  to  have  deserved ;  for  the  suflbrings 
which  do  not  alwaya  seem  to  have  arisen  fkom 
their  own  misconduct  We  behold  the  trials  of 
the  virtuous  with  sympathy,  and  the  successes 
of  the  wicked  with  indignation ;  but  we  do  not 
pass  our  final  sentence  till  the  poet  has  passed 
nia.  We  reeerve  our  decisive  judgment  till  the 
last  scene  closes,  till  the  curtain  drops.  Shall 
we  not  treat  the  sebemee  of  Infinite  WisBom 
with  as  much  respect  as  the  plot  of  a  drama? 

But  to  borrow  our  illustrations  from  realitiee. 
*— lo  a  court  of  justice  the  by-standers  do  not 
give  their  sentence  in  the  midst  of  a  trial.  We 
wait  patiently  till  all  the  evidence  is  collected, 
and  circumstantially  detailed,  and  finally  sum- 
med up.  And — to  pursue  the  illusion— imper- 
lect  as  human  decisions  may  possibly  be,  fallible 
as  we  most  allow  the  most  deliberate  and  honest 
verdict  must  prove,  we  commonly  applaud  the 
justice  of  the  jury,  and  the  equity  of  the  judge. 
The  felon  they  condemn,  we  rarely  acquit;  where 
they  remit  judgment,  we  rarely  denounce  it^— 
It  is  only  iNFimTS  wisdom  on  whose  porpoees 
^  we  cannot  rely ;  it  is  only  iiwuiitb  nacT  whose 
operations  we  cannot  trust  It  is  only  *the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  who  cannot  do  right  We 
reverse  the  order  of  God  by  summoning  Him 
at  our  bar,  at  whose  awful  bar  we  shall  soon  be 
judged. 

But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate  point— 
the  apparently  nnfcir  distrilmtion  of  fVMperit^ 
between  ^^ood  and  bad  men.  As  their  case  is 
opposite  in  every  thing — the  one  is  constantly 
deriving  his  happiness  from  that  which  is  the 
source  of  the  other's  misery,  a  aense  of  the  di- 
vine  «imniscienoe.  The  eye  of  God  if  a  *  pillar 
of  light*  to  the  one,  *  and  a  dmid  and  darknees* 
to  the  other.  It  is  no  less  a  terror  to  him  who 
dreads  His  justice,  than  a  joy  to  bim  who  derives 
all  his  support  fh>m  the  awful  thought,  Taoo 
Godsebst! 

But  as  we  have  already  obaerved,  can  we  want 
a  broader  line  of  discrimination  between  them 
than  their  actual  condition  here,  independently 
of  the  difierent  portions  reserved  for  them  here- 
afier  1  Is  it  not  distinction  enough,  that  the 
one,  though  sad,  is  safe ;  that  Uie  other,  though 
confident,  is  insecure  7  Is  not  the  one  as  nr 
from  rest  as  he  is  from  virtue,  aa  far  from  the 
enjoyment  of  quiet  aa  from  the  hope  of  heavan. 


aa  ftr  fhm  peaoe  aa  he  ia  from  Ghid  7  la  it  no- 
thing  that  every  day  brings  the  Christian  nearer 
to  his  crown,  and  that  the  shiner  is  every  day 
workinr  hia  way  nearer  to  his  ruin  7  The  hour 
of  death  whieh  the  one  dreads  as  something 
worae  than  extinction,  is  to  the  other  the  boor 
of  his  nativity,  the  birthday  of  immortalitv.  At 
the  height  of  hie  snflerings,  the  good  man  knows 
that  they  will  aoon  termmale.  In  the  aenith  of 
his  suooesB  the  sinner  has  a  similar  assurance. 
But  how  different  is  the  result  of  the  same  con- 
viction !  An  invincible  faith  sustains  the  one, 
in  the  severest  calamities,  while  an  inextin- 
guishable dread  gives  the  lie  to  the  prondeat 
triumphs  of  the  other. 

He  then,  after  all,  is  the  only  happy  man,-* 
not  whom  worldly  prosperity  renders  apparently 
happy,  but  whom  no  change  of  worldly  circum- 
staneea  can  make  essentially  miserable ;  whoee 
peace  dependa  not  en  external  events,  but  on  an 
internal  support ;  not  on  that  success  which  ia 
common  to  all,  but  on  that  hope  which  ia  the 
peculiar  privilege,  on  that  promise  which  ia  tfaa 
sole  pferogative  of  a  Christian. 


CHAP.  XXL 

Tfts  temper  €nd  conduct  of  the  Ckri$tUm  in  Skk> 
nets  and  in  DeeUh. 

TsB  pagan  philosophers  have  given  many  ad- 
mirable precepts  both  for  resigning  blessinga 
and  fer  sustaining  misfortunes ;  but  wanting  the 
motives  and  sanctions  of  Christianity,  though 
they  excite  ranch  intollectQal  admiration,  they 
produce  little  practical  efieet  The  stars  whieli 
glittered  in  their  moral  night,  though  bright,  im- 
parled no  warmth.  Their  most  beanCiral  dia- 
sertations  on  death  had  no  charm  to  extract  its 
sting.  We  receive  no  support  from  their  moat 
elalmrato  treatisea  on  immortality,  fbr  want  of 
Him  who  *  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light* 
Tbeif  consolatory  diaeussion  could  not  strip  the 

Emve  of  ito  terrors,  fbr  to  them  it  was  not  *  swal- 
wed  up  in  victory.*  To  conceive  of  the  aoul 
aa  an  immortal  prinei;^  without  proposing  a 
scheme  for  the  pardon  of  ita  sine,  waa  but  i»ld 
ooneolatioB.  Tlielr  future  state  was  but  a  happy 
guess :  their  heaven  but  a  fortunate  conjecture. 

When  we  peruse  their  finest  compositions,  wn 
admire  the  manner  in  which  the  medicine  ia  mdr 
ministered,  bat  we  do  not  find  it  effectual  ftr 
the  cure,  nor  even  for  the  mitigation  of  our  die- 
ease.  The  beauty  of  the  sentiment  we  apfrfand, 
but  our  heart  eontinues  to  ache.  There  is  no 
healing  balm  in  their  elegant  prescription. 
These  four  little  vrordi,  'tbywill  bi  donk,* 
contain  a  charm  of  more  powerful  efficacy  than 
all  the  discipline  of  the  stoic  school !  They  cut 
up  a  long  train  of  dear  bot  cold  reasoning,  and 
auperceiM  whole  vcriumea  of  argument  on  fiite 
and  necessity. 

What  anflbrer  ever  derived  any  ease  fitmi  tha 
subtle  diatinetion  of  the  hair-slitting  eaauist, 
who  aUowed  *tbat  pain  waa  very  trcmblesome* 
but  resolved  never  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  aa 
evil  7*  There  is  an  equivocation  in  his  manner 
of  stating  tha  propoaitkHi.    He  doea  not  directly 
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■ay  tbat  pain  ia  not  an  erO,  Irat  br  a  aophiatieal 
torn  prontaea  that  pfailoaoph j  will  neTer  eonfe$9 
it  to  be  an  eTil.  But  what  oonaolation  does  the 
aofierer  draw  from  the  quibbling  nicety  7  •  What 
diftrenoe  ia  there,'  aa  arcbbiahop  Tillotaon  well 
inqairea,  *  between  thinga  being  trooUeaome  and 
being  oTila,  when  ail  the  evil  of  an  afBietion  liee 
in  the  tronUe  it  createa  to  oa  7* 

Chriatianity  knowa  noneof  theae  fkneifti]  dia- 
tinctioni.  She  never  pretenda  to  inaiat  that  pain 
ja  not  an  evil,  but  she  doea  more ;  ahe  oonverta 
it  into  a  good.  Chriatianity  therefbre  teachea  a 
Ibrtitude  aa  mnch  more  noble  than  philoaophy, 
aa  meeting  pain  with  reaignation  to  the  band 
that  inflictB  it,  ia  more  heroic  than  denying  it 
to  be  an  evil. 

To  anbmit  on  the  mere  human  groand  that 
there  ia  no  alternative,  ia  not  reaignation,  bat 
hopelesaneaa,  To  bear  affliction  aowly  becaaae 
impatience  will  not  remove  it  ia  but  an  infbrior, 
thoogh  a  jaat  reaaon  for  bearing  it  It  aavoora 
rather  or  despair  than  anbmiiiaion,  when  not 
aanetioned  by  a  higher  principle.—*  It  is  the 
Lord,  let  him  do  what  aeemeth  him  good,'  ia  at 
once  a  motive  of  more  powerful  obligation,  than 
all  the  docnmenta  which  philoaophy  ever  aug. 
gested ;  a  6rmer  ground  of  aupport  than  all  the 
energiea  that  natural  ibrtitode  ever  aupplied. 

Under  any  visitation,  sickness  (br  instance, 
God  permita  ua  to  think  the  affliction  *  not  joy. 
ooa  but  grievoua.*  But  though  he  allowa  ua  to 
fbel,  we  muat  not  allow  ouraelvea  to  repine. 
There  ia  again  a  aort  of  heroiam  in  bearing  up 
•gainst  affliction,  which  some  adopt  on  the 
ground  that  it  raiaea  their  character,  and  oonfera 
dignity  on  their  aufiering.  Thia  .philoaophic 
firmneaa  ia  far  from  being  the  temper  which 
Chriatianity  ineulcatea. 

When  we  are  compelled  by  the  hand  of  God 
to  endure  anffbrings,  or  driven  by  a  conviction 
of  the  vanity  of  the  world  to  renounce  its  enjoy, 
menta,  we  muat  not  endure  the  one  on  the  low 
principle  of  ita  being  inevitable,  nor,  in  flying 
nom  tne  other  moat  we  retire  to  the  contempla. 
tion  of  our  own  virtuea.  We  muat  not,  with  a 
auUen  intrepidity,  collect  ourselves  into  a  centre 
of  our  own ;  into  a  odd  apathy  to  all  without, 
and  a  proud  approbation  of  all  within.  We  must 
not  contract  our  acattered  laulta  into  a  aort  of 
dignified  aelfiahneaa ;  nor  oonoentrate  our  feel, 
inga  into  a  proud  magnanimity,  we  moat  not 
adopt  an  independent  rectitude.  A  gloomy  ato. 
idam  ia  not  CSiriatian  heroiam.  A  melancholy 
Bon-reoiatanee  ia  not  Chriatian  reaignation. 

Nor  moat  we  indemnify  ourselvee  for  ow  out. 
ward  aelfcontrol  by  aecret  mnrmurings.  We 
nay  he  admired  for  our  resolution  in  thia  in. 
stance,  aa  fiir  our  generoaity  and  disinterested. 
BOSS  in  other  instancea ;  but  we  deserve  little 
eoramendatUm  for  whatever  we  give  up,  if  we 
do  not  give  up  our  own  ineUaation.  It  ia  in- 
ward  reptning  that  we  must  endeavour  to  re. 
prase ;  it  is  the  diaoontent  of  the  heart,  the  on. 
ezpreaaed  but  not  imfeh  murmur,  against  which 
we  most  pray  for  graoe  and  struggle  for  resist- 
ance. We  must  not  smother  our  discontents 
befbre  others,  and  fbed  on  them  in  private,  ft 
is  the  hidden  rebellion  of  the  will  we  must  sub. 
doe,  if  we  would  suhmk  aa  Cbriatians.  Nor  most 
we  joatlQr  omr  imptofenoe  by  laying  that  if  oar 
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not  diemisfliy  m  bob  feeiBg  oaanu 
to  our  familiea,  and  active  in  the  aervice  of  God, 
we  oould  more  eheerftaUy  hear  it.  Let  ua  rather 
be  assured  that  it  does  not  disqualify  ua  for  that 
duty  which  we  most  need,  and  to  which  God 
calla  ua  by  the  very  diaoualification. 

A  oonatant  posture  of  defence  against  the  at- 
tacks of  our  great  spiritual  enemy,  ia  «  bettor 
security  than  an  incidental  blow,  or  even  an  oe- 
caaional  victory.  It  ia  alao  a  better  preparation 
for  all  the  oceurrenoea  of  life.  It  ia  not  some 
signal  act  of  mortificatioa,  but  an  habitual  state 
of  diaoipline  which  will  prepare  ua  for  great 
trials.  A  aoul  ever  on  the  watch,  fervent  in  pray- 
er, diligent  in  aelf4napeetion,  frequent  in  modi, 
tation,  fortified  against  the  vanitiee  of  time  by 
repeated  viewa  of  eternity,  all  the  avenoea  to 
auch  a  heart  will  be  in  a  good  meaanre  ahut 
against  temptation,  barred  in  a  great  degree 
against  the  the  tempter.  *  Strong  in  the  Lord 
and  in  the  power  of  hia  might,*  it  will  be  enna- 
bled  to  reaist  the  one,  to  expel  the  other.  To  a 
mind  so  prepared,  the  thoughts  of  sickness  will 
not  be  new,  for  he  knows  it  is  the  *eondiaon  of 
the  battle ;  the  proepect  of  death  will  not  be  aor- 
prieing,  for  he  knowa  it  ia  ita  termination. 

Tlie  period  is  now  come  when  we  must  sum- 
mon all  the  fbrtitode  of  the  rational  being,  all  the 
resignation  of  the  Christian.  The  principlee  wo 
have  been  learning  moat  now  be  made  praetieal. 
The  apecolationa  we  have  admired  we  must 
now  realize.  All  tbat  we  have  been  studying 
waa  in  order  to  furnish  materiahi  for  this  grand 
ezigenoe.^AU  the  strength  we  have  been  col- 
lecting muat  now  be  brought  into  action.  We 
must  now  draw  to  a  point  all  the  acattered  argu- 
menta,  all  the  aeveral  motiveo,  all  the  individual 
supports,  all  the  cheering  promisee  of  religion. 
We  must  exemplify  all  the  rulee  we  have  given 
to  othera ;  we  most  embody  all  the  reaolutiona 
we  have  fonned  for  ourselves ;  we  most  reduoe 
our  precepts  to  experience ;  we  must  paaa  from 
discourses  on  submission  to  its  exercise ;  froaa 
dissertations  on  suflforing  to  sustaining  it-  W* 
must  heroically  call  up  the  determinations  ot 
our  better  days.  We  most  reoolleet  what  w» 
have  aaid  of  the  supports  of  faith  and  hope- 
when  our  atrength  waa  in  full  vigour,  when  our 
heart  waa  at  eaae,  and  oor  mind  undisturbed. 
Let  ua  collect  all  that  remaina  to  ua  of  mental 
strength.  Let  us  implore  the  aid  of  holy 
hope  and  fervent  faith,  to  ohow  that  religion 
ia  not  a  beantiffal  theory^  hut  a  soul-sustaining 
truth. 

Endeavour  without  harrasain^  acruUny  or 
diatreaaing  doubt,  to  aet  on  the  prmciplea  which 
your  aonnder  judgment  fernMrly  admitted.  Tho 
atrongeat  faitii  ia  wanted  ia  the  hardeat  trials. 
Under  thoee  triaia,  to  the  confirmed  Christian 
the  higheat  da|free  of  graoe  ia  commonly  im- 
parted.  Impair  not  tlMt  faith  on  which  you 
reeted  when  your  mind  waa  atrong,  by  auapect- 
ing  ila  validity  now  it  ia  weak.  Tbat  which 
had  your  full  aasent  in  perfect  health,  which 
was  then  firmly  rooted  in  your  apirit,  and 
grounded  in  your  utidarstamteng,  muat  not  be 
unfixed  by  the  doohla  of  an  enfbebled  reaaon 
and  the  acraplea  of  an  impaired  judgment  Yoa 
may  not  now  be  able  to  determine  on  the  roa- 
aonableneaa  of  |iiupuriti— a,  hut  yon  may  dariw 
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k.  INft  it  wa  00— tirhikBCH  to  Ums 
tml  to  kwv  ttoril  «w  ■MraiM  F^tktr  hM  ao 
plnsiwv  ni  tlMMifenM|««r  kit  ckiMrMi;  Uwt 

iicto  a  fliralm  wloek  l»ea«U  wmMj  wfrnin ;  tiMt 
k»  inflicte  it  to  piily  —  wl—  to  piiitfc,  to 


iwt  idhw  tiMt  ftno  vUck  «« 


bm  Ikm  viU  teMitlNr  mwj^  ^ntk. 


Wlnta 
Miiitt 


ia  tl»  ^rauy  MiMa  «f  aioik* 
tka  Gt^toiB  «r  Mr  Ml- 


that  if  «a  aaf«r  vitli  Mm  «a  alwB  al»  reifn 
vtth  Urn.  wbich  iniaiaa  aln  tlM  maraa«  tiMt 
if  we  40  aot  mdtet  with  hi*.  «•  aUil 
vithbiHi;  tbatia.if  «a 


WIms  capaUt  of  raae^OoB,  tiM  aids 
tiaa  vill  rai^oh«  all  tbe  ains  aad  amn  of 
|Hut  ttib;  Iw  wiU  kanbla  iunadf  lar  tiMi  m 
auMaraij  aa  if  ka  hod  smer  rapestodl  of 
bartia ;  aad  inploio  tlM  diTiaa 
tsrmmldy  aa  if  Iw  did  Mt  belinatb^ 

odfeooaa  vill  frieva  him,  bot  tba  bmaibbi 
tbal  tbay  ara  paidonad  vill  611  Ioa  «  ~ 
nMpaababk  a»d  fUl  of  florf.' 

of  bdpwsHMaa  ha  Bay 
HaaaydatoctJ 


iU 


abtka  hiiB 


ia  hia 

with  tha  fbrea  of  actaal 
vhich  ha  fancied  «aa  ao  tmxj  when  only  tka 
aali«no|re  of  otheia  repaired  ii,  ha  aoar  fiadi  to 
ba  difficult  whea  called  oa  to  pnctisa  it  bimialf 
i  He  baa  tematiBnea  wondered  at  lb«»r  imi 


help  il«  withaait  lafciiinta  to  hia, '  be  is  now  haanbled  at  bieown.  lie  wiUnetonl 


lor  bio  aaba  and  ia  bio  oniric  i  try  to  bear  patieatlj  tbe  pain*  be  actnaUj 


:2 


lbr««  bttt  will  racoUtfCt  frateAUlj  tbooa  fion 
which  he  has  been  deliwtd,  and  which  ba  w^ 
have  fonnarlT  Ibwad  k»  aoppottablo  tfban  hia 


If  it  be  not  aaneiifiad  anflbriar  H  wiU  avail  bat 

liltla.  We  ohaU  nat  ba  paid  Ar  haeinf 

aa  ia  tbe  creed  of  too  nMoi^,  hat  onr  nwatni 

ftr  tha  kinfdoM  of  gtory  will  ha  inetoaaad  if' 

aaibr  acoardinf  to  kio  will  and  alWr  kio  eiaa».       In  tke  axtreiutj  of  paia  ka  l^eb  diaca  k  an 

pto.  eaneolation  kot  in  knmbie  acqaiaaoeaca  in  tha 

Ha  who  ia  brangkt  toaariana  reflection  bythe   divine  wilL    It  aoay  be  that  ha  can  pray  bat 
aalatory  aflietioa  af  a  aiek  bad,  wiU  knk  back  i  UttK  bat  tkat  little  wiU  be  ftneat.    He 
with  oatoniohBwat  on  kio  feriar  6loa  eotiaoato  t  articalato  perkafa  aot  at  all«  bat  his  prayi 
of  worldly  thiafo.    Richaa !  BMUity !  Flonoaio  !  |  odrtraoaod  to  oaa  wka  aeaa  tka  kaart«  wka 
Geniaa !  *  fVune  S^Wbai  ara  they  ia  tha  eyaa  j  intorprat  ite  kngaafo*  who  reqaireo  not 
of  the  sick  and  tha  dyinf  ?  ■  bat  afloctioM.   A  pan^  aadarad  wil 

Rkbb  !  Theaa  are  ao  frr  fiaai  aArdia|f  biai  |  anr,  or  aaly  each  an  uvolantor] 
a  nmaantS  aaaa,  that  it  will  ba  weU  if  aalbnnar  :  tare  axton%  and  fijth  Rff^tSk  is  ttaau  a  prayer. 
BoioapplicatiQa  of  thaoa  affraeato  bio  praoeat  |      If  aarraaadad  with  aU  the 
paias.     He  Ibelo  aa  if  ha  oaly 
tkat  ka  nifkt  kaaoaibffti 
parpooea  fat  wkick  tkcy  war 

BaArrr!  What  ia  baaaty, 
hio  owa  aaakoa  eyaa, 
paDid    CO— toaaaoa      Ha  i 
the  iSahaiat,  that  tba 
*tha  lakaka  aritk 


Ganra!  What  io  itY  ¥ritkoat  iaMia«  fa.|     lai 
aiao  m  oaly  a  ksp  oa  tko  fato  of  a  palaca^    It  i  kio  lb 


■My  001  n  tooaata^Waaof  li||ktoa 
oat«  wkile  tke  iakabitaat  sito  ia  di  * 

Puaaaaa!  Tkatkaa  aat  blla 
it    •  It  died  ia  tka  birtk, 
vortky  to  coHa  into  tka  bii  of  Mortality.** 

Faxk  !  Of  tk»  kio 
tke  ewiptiaaao.  Ha  it  artoaiokad  haw  ke  ooaM  | 
ever  bo  ao  iafttaatod  aa  to  ran  aftor  a  aaaad.  to 
cnort  a  bfeatb,  to  paiaao  a  akodow,  to  oaibraiwi 
arload.  Aafaalao,  aakiaf  kia  fiiaadi  aa  tkay 
aarroandad  bis  dyia^  bad,  if  ka  kad  aatod  kio 
aa  tkair  anawatiaf  ia  tka  afinaativa. 
Bat  tka  acrfawatiaaa  of  tke 


to  lieo  ;  of  afllaaaoa,  lot  kirn  oaoapaia  kio  owa  aitaatioa 
to  tke  jwitk  that  of  ibaaoaadi,  who  prakably  with  fiaau 

( er  aMrit«  aad  aador  severer  triaK  baea 
haaaa^'ofbioaUaeiatiaaa.  Wkaa  iaeitod  to  tke 
aad    Ad  naoody,  lot  kuo  roAect  kow  anay 
witk  ,  Mbw  cnatatao  Boay  ba  piai^g  lar  tkat  raaoody, 
af  baaaty  io  '  to  wkooo  it  Mwkt  ba  laatorative^  or  wha^  &acy* 
:  iair  that  H  aOckt  ba  aow  aaflbr  addilieaal  dirtiaoi 
j  ftoai  their  iaabihty  to  piooaia  it. 
I     la  tko  iatorvalo  of  oavarar  paia  ka  win  taia 

to  tke  beat  aocaaat  HawiH 


part  weU. 


of  the  diriae 


BMka  tka  aoaat  of  eenry  akort  reopito.  He  will 
patiaatly  bear  with  little  disappr^^a^B^aat^  httlo 
dalaya,  with  the  awkwaidnew  ef  aocidoatal  na. 
elect  ef  hie  attoadaato,  and,  thaaklal  «>r 
ral  kia^ooo>  ke  will  aecept  «ood  will 
of  poiftotioa  Tke  aafitfiaf  Oiiottaa  wHI  ka 
giatolU  laraoaaU  tolie&»littlo  aUariatioaa, 
■aalckoa  af  roau  Tb  ki«»  akatod  ^ain 
paoitivo  aleaaaia.  Tke  ftaar  aoe 
kad  aaaity  kat  tkeir  aeiiTity,  win  ba  • 

Utaattko 


faaliki 


Ikiak  n^ktly  of  tkaoa  tn 
•M  Mt  capable  of  axcii 


tiinilj 


TOG  WORKS  OF  RAKNAR  MORS. 


MM  ofdiUlltT  wd  ptOa.  Mif  ha  •ipwiwic* 
Um  nsiTiM  be  now  (torkt**,  and  inv  ^  <^' 
hirhat  DDinlhru  oT  ■■lt>  |[niunrf> ! 

TIm  aaShrfr  h»  prFhaiM  nft«<i  r«cwW»d  thai 
ow  oC  Uia  worX  rtfn-ta  nTiicknMH  U  th*  wlltah. 
«■■■  it  loo  mlurallT  indunr*.  Th*  Mmptalinn 
ki  tliii  b*  will  raaiK,  b;  ■»(  b«ln(  *i>vtinf  kilct 
MfirMMMiU*  b  tail  n^uiaiiinn*.  ThnMi(n  hi* 
tendpiRMB  to  tha  fralinf*  oT  othtr*,  h*  will  b« 
«u«Ail  not  to  iiU  to  UtMr  dlMicM  bj  wif  ap- 
paannca  nrdinontant. 

What  ■  hton  ifainat  wlflahiMH  ham  wr 
in  thaeoadintoTaurdylnt  RodnmaT  I — It  waa 
whila  baariof  hia  oroaa  to  tha  plaoa  nT  (iiapu- 
tion,  tlut  ha  aald  to  tha  aarrawlni  mulllliidr. 
■  Wsap  not  Aw  ma.  but  for  TonnnlTaa  and  for 
jMr  otaildran.'  it  waa  whila  rmlurlnf  iha 
Bfoniaa  of  oniniHiKia  that  ha  andaaniursd  to 
mitifata  lh«  •orrawa  orhla  mmhfir  and  iif  hi' 
ftiand,  b;  tondarly  conmllllni  lh«in  to  ainli 
olhor'a    care. — It    waa    whik  aualalnint    tha 


Tha  airli>lian  will  ra*law.  If  abk  nnl  nnly 
tha  aina,  but  tha  inerciM  of  hia  pait  IIA,  Ifpni' 
Tioualr  acnuatomed  In  unbrokrn  haalth,  hs  will 
blav  God  far  thn  loii|[  ixirlnd  In  whloh  ha  hia  tn- 
Joyml  it.  tr  cnnllnund  InHrmilj  hu  bi<on  hia 
poriion,  ha  will  feal  gratnlVil  IhKt  ha  haa  hail 
■UDh  a  liHiK  and  jradual  waaiilns  fW>m  tha 
world.  From  either  alaU  he  will  extrlnt  oan- 
•idalion.  If  pain  ba  naw,  what  amarny  tohata 
hilharto  eaoaped  it  I  If  habitual,  wa  bear  mora 
Mtiljp  what  wa  hara  horna  hiov. 

He  will  raiiew  hli  temporal  blaai  In  pi  and  da. 

liTeranoei ;  hia  domeatio  oomforta,  hl>  (Thrlitlan 

fViendahipa.     Kmrmg    hli    marnlna,    hii    now 

'purged  ayoi'  will  rnokon  hia  dlflliiulllaa,  hia 

•orrowi  and  Irlali.     A  naw  and  hi-aTunlj'  llirhl 

will  be  thrown  on  that  paaaare, '  ll  la  fond  for 

me  thai  1  hare  been  amicted.<     It  laema  to  him 

m'  If  hitherto  he  hid  onlj  heard  It  with  the 

fr'irlng  of  hli  ear,  but  now  hit  'e]>e  HHilh  It.' 

f^As  be  a  real  Chrlallan,  and  haa  had  anemlet, 

h^  «*l"  alwayi  have  prayed  for  Iham,  but  now 

h0  otIII  be  thankflil  for  Ihem.     lie  will  tha  more 

airf***''T  implore  lat'ej  for  Iham  «■  Inatrn. 

vralltuda 


;  tba  In. 


viah  anlirifialad  i  the  bul  auapaftad  want  ai*^ 
nlii^  WhNi  aur  HHihi  ar«  '  anvadlnf  anrrxw* 
All,' iHr  iVianda  pnrllrl|iala  n«r  anrn>w  i  whan 
decired  'to  walrh'  with  ua,  Ihaj  walrh  not  'nnn 
hnur.'  hut  nwnjr,  not  hllfni  a«l**|i,  hat  hnlh 
rtnah  and  aplrit  raadv  and  witllni  t  not  Airwik> 
Ing  Ml  In  our  'arnnt,'  bul  aympalhftinf  wh*ra 
ther  raniMi  ralinra  I 

IWldH  tbia,  w*  mu*l  arknowM|r*  with  Iht 
pcnltpnt  makflHTtor,  •  »•  Indaad  auflbr  jiwtt*, 
hut  thi*  man  hath  dnn*  nnthlii|  amUa.'  Wa 
aulhr  for  unr  nllbnroa  tha  IneTllahle  penally 
of  nur  Ibllen  natura.  lie  bitreaNr  aina  andlhnaa 
ot  tha  whnia  human  rao*.  Ilanra  th«  h*«rl> 
randing  Iniernitalinn,  ■  I*  It  ntilhln|  to  fnu  all 
7t  Ihat  pan  by  T  Ihhnld  and  •••  If  tha r*  b* 
any  anrraw  llkn  iintn  my  aormw,  whli^h  la  dona 
iMiIti  m^  whemwitli  (he  Iiird  hath  ainiDI*>l  ma 
In  Iha  itav  of  hia  Aerr*  auger.' 

How  chMrlna  In  ihia  fliiliirn  atala  to  rafladt 
that  ha  not  onfy  anffbml  fhr  in  then,  hut  h 
■irinpathliilMf  with  ua  now  i  that  'In  all  inir 
aDIirtlnni  ha  la  atlllnlad.'  Ilia  lendvriiM«  nT 
the  aymiiathy  anima  til  arid  *  »lua  In  tlia  lanrl- 
nm,  whila  ihe  rantiiaaa  ofthn  aaerlHoa,  andt&N 
tha  aympalhy  by  ■nnnhllnB  It' 

iriha  Intellfrtual  |inwar>  ba  merrinilly  pr*> 
anrmi,  hnw  many  virtiina  may  nnw  lie  brniif  hi 
Int"  rierdaa  whinh  had  nllher  lain  dnrmani,  m 
biH<n  onnaldrred  la  nf  Infrrlor  worth  In  thn  proa. 
iwmua  day  of  anlUlty.  Tha  ChrUllan  taiuiwr 
IndMd  aeema  In  h«  thai  part  nf  rallflnn  whlnh 

The  paaxlira  ililiiaa,  Ihs  laait  brilliant,  hut  thn 
mnat  dtmriiiU,  nie  tlifn  parlkiilarly  rillad  Inin 
anion,  To  aH/T'r  llie  whnl»  will  nniod  nn  Iha 
ladliiua  bed  DMangiilahlnv,  la  mure  Irtliii  than 
In  perfbrm  the  rnint  alilnlnf  aiplnlt  nn  thn 
thaatra  nf  the  world.  Thn  hero  In  Iha  Held  nf 
battta  haa  the  lum  nffhrne  u  wall  aa  palrlotlam 
to  anpinrt  him.  lie  knowa  that  thn  wlini»a«« 
nf  hia  valour  will  ba  Ihe  hnralda  nf  hia  raiiiiwn. 
Tlia  martyr  at  tha  ataka  la  divinely  ai 


tlwy   art  aluirl.'— TTii 
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panfa  ar*  e»|iililli>,  hut 
rniwn  la  In  alslil,  It  la 
My  rklLh  'he  arna  the 
na  thaglnry  nffl'Hl.and 


Jeaua  alandlni  at 
la  ba  atroiifl  In  fkltli,  anil  |itllanl  In  hii|)*,  In  * 
kHif  and  linnrltii  *lnkneaa,  la  an  eiimpin  nf 
mora  sanarariiaa  and  nrdliiary  appllnaliiin.lhan 
aren  tn«  aiiblline  linmlam  nC  the  martyr.  Th* 
aloknaaa  la  hrnughl  hnma  to  niir  fhf Unfa,  wa  aae 
it  with  nur  ayaa,  we  apply  It  bi  our  hearla,  itf 
th*  martyr  wa  raad,  Indanit,  with  aalimlalimanL 
fhir  hlth  la  atrangihanad,  and  uur  ailiolrallnn 
kindled  j  bul  we  read  II  without  thai  awnUI  an. 
pmbilion,  wKhmit  that  [wniillar  reriirann*  (o 
our  nwn  'ilrnumatannea,  wljlrh  wa  Ami]  In  naM* 
Chat  ara  llhi'ly  to  apply  to  oiira«l(aa.  W)lh  Um 
djrlof  IVknd  wa  havn  nrt 'iiily  aflHlIni  i>rijl<niB 

landarnaaa,   hut  thnre  ia  alio  a  ooi Holly  nf 

Inlaraalji,    The  iiartaln  lumdnibn  that  lila  naM 

Half  miiei  with  Ihe  xw'lal  fkalliif,  and  Iha  (ihrlli 

•'"■■""■- --rnplallni  wa  do  n>il  a 

ajigr,  aa  ■ 


much  admire  aa 


dmlre  aa  ■  pAidlgy,  aa  ffiifium  Air  ■ 
To  Um  nwHf  f*!  «ultf  *•  IW  UM  m 
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THE  W0RK3  OF  HANNAH  MORS. 


•Iraff  oemolatioD  ftom  eonoliMians  which  wen 
•BOB  rally  esUbiiflhed  in  your  miod. 

The  reflecting  Christian  will  consider  the  na- 
tural evil  of  sickness  as  the  consequence  and 
panishment  of  moral  evil.  He  will  monrn,  not 
only  that  he  suffers  pain,  but  because  that  pain 
is  the  effect  of  sin.  If  man  had  not  sinned,  he 
would  not  have  suffered.  The  heaviest  aggra- 
'  vation  of  his  pain  ii  to  know  that  he  has  de- 
served  it  But  it  is  a  ooonterbalance  to  this 
trial  to  know  that  our  mereifiil  Father  has  no 
pleasure  in  the  sufferings  of  his  children ;  that 
he  chastens  them  in  love;  that  he  never  in- 
flicts a  stroke  which  he  could  safely  spare ;  that 
he  inflicts  it  to  purify  as  well  as  to  punish,  to 
caution  as  well  as  to  cure,  to  improve  as  well  as 
to  chastise. 

What  a  support  in  the  dreary  season  of  sick- 
ness is  it  to  reiflect,  that  the  Captain  of  our  sal- 
vation was  ibade  perfect  through  sufferings; 
that  if  we  suffer  with  him  we  shall  also  reign 
with  him,  which  implies  also  the  reverse,  that 
if  we  do  not  suffer  with  him,  we  shall  not  reign 
with  him ;  that  is,  if  we  suffer  merely  because 
we  cannot  help  it,  without  reference  to  him, 
without  safiering  for  his  sake  and  in  his  spirit 
If  it  be  not  sanctified  suffering  it  will  avail  hot 
little.  We  shall  not  be  paid  for  having  auflfored, 
as  is  the  creed  of  too  many,  but  our  meetness 
(or  the  kingdom  of  glory  will  he  increased  if  we 
suffer  according  to  his  will  and  after  his  exam- 
ple. 

He  who  is  brought  to  serious  reflection  by  the 
salutary  affliction  of  a  sick  bed,  will  look  back 
with  astonishment  on  his  former  false  estimate 
of  worldly  things.  Riches !  Beauty!  Pleasure  ! 
Genius !  Fame  ! — ^What  are  they  in  the  eyes 
of  the  tick  and  the  dying  ? 

Riches  !  These  are  eo  far  from  affording  him 
a  moment*8  ease,  that  it  will  be  well  if  no  former 
misapplication  of  them  aggravate  his  present 
pains.  He  fhels  as  if  he  only  wished  to  live 
that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  given. 

BsAurr  .*  What  is  beauty,  he  cries,  as  he  con- 
siders his  own  sunken  eyes,  hollow  cheeks,  and 
pallid  countenance.  He  acknowledges  with 
the  Psalmist,  that  the  consuming  of  beauty  is 
'  the  rebuke  with  which  the  Almighty  corrects 
man  for  sin.* 

Genxus!  What  u  it?  Without  religion,  ge- 
nius is  only  a  lamp  on  ths  gate  of  a  pJace.  It 
may  serve  to  cast  a  gleam  of  light  on  those  with- 
out,  while  the  inhabitant  sits  in  darkness. 

Plbasurb  !  That  has  not  left  a  trace  behind 
It  *  It  died  in  the  birth,  and  is  not  therefore 
worthy  to  come  into  the  bill  of  Mortality.** 

Fame  !  Of  this  his  very  soul  acknowledges 
the  emptiness.  He  is  astonished  how  he  could 
ever  be  so  infktuated  as  to  run  afler  a  sound,  to 
court  a  breath,  to  pursue  a  shadow,  to  embrace 
a  cloud.  Augustus,  asking  his  friends  as  they 
surrounded  his  dying  bed,  if  he  had  aeted  his 
part  well,  on  their  answering  in  the  affirmative, 
cried  plaudiie.  But  the  acclamations  of  the 
whole  universe  would  rather  roock  than  sooth 
the  dying  Christian  if  unsanctioned  by  the  hope 
of  the  divine  approbation.    He  now  rates  at  its 


•BiitepBaiL 


t'nst  value  that  fiune  which  was  so  often  eetipsed 
vy  envy,  and  which  will  be  so  soon  forgotten  in 
death.  He  has  no  ambition  left  but  for  heaven, 
where  there  will  be  neither  envy,  death,  nor  for- 
getfhlness. 

When  capable  of  reflection,  the  sick  Chris- 
tian will  revolve  all  the  sins  and  errors  of  his 
past  lifo ;  he  will  humble  himself  for  them  as 
sincerely  as  if  he  had  never  repented  of  them 
befAe ;  and  implore  the  divine  forgiveness  ss 
fervently  as  if  he  did  not  believe  they  were  long 
since  forgiven.  The  remembrance  of  his  former 
offences  will  grieve  him,  but  the  humble  hope 
that  they  are  pardoned  will  fill  him  *  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.' 

Even  in  this  state  of  helplessness  he  may  im- 
prove his  self^acquaiotanoe.  He  msy  detect  new 
deficiencies  in  his  character,  fresh  imperfections 
in  his  virtues.  .  Omissions  will  now  strike  him 
with  the  force  of  actual  sins.  Resignation, 
which  he  fencied  was  so  easy  when  only  the 
sufferings  of  others  required  it,  he  now  finds  to 
be  difficult  when  called  on  to  practise  it  himself. 
He  has  sometimes  wondered  at  their  impatience, 
he  is  now  humbled  at  his  own.  He  will  not  only 
try  to  bear  patiently  the  pains  he  actually  suf> 
fers,  but  will  recollect  gratefully  those  from 
which  he  has  been  delivered,  and  which  he  may 
have  formerly  found  less  supportable  than  his 
present  sufferings. 

In  the  ejtremity  of  pain  he  feels  there  is  no 
consolation  but  in  humble  acquiescence  in  the 
divine  will.  It  may  be  that  he  can  pray  but 
little,  but  that  little  will  be  fervent  He  can 
articulate  perhaps  not  at  all,  but  his  prayer  is 
addressed  to  one  who  sees  the  heart,  who  can 
interpret  its  language,  who  requires  not  words, 
but  affections.  A  panr  endured  without  a  mur- 
mur, or  only  such  an  mvoluntary  groan  as  na- 
ture extorts,  and  faith  regrets,  is  itself  a  prayer. 
If  surrounded  with  all  the  accommodations 
of  affluence,  let  him  compare  his  own  situation 
with  that  of  thousands,  who  probably  with  great- 
er merit,  and  under  severer  trials,  have  not  one 
of  his  alleviations.  When  invited  to  the  distaste- 
ful remedy,  let  him  reflect  how  many  perishing 
fellow  creatures  may  be  pining  for  that  remedy, 
to  whom  it  miffht  be  restorative,  or  who,  fancy- 
ing that  it  mignt  be  so^  suffer  additional  distress 
from  their  inability  to  procure  it 

In  the  intervals  of  severer  pain  he  will  turn 
his  few  advantages  to  the  best  account  He  will 
make  the  most  of  every  short  respite.  He  will 
patiently  bear  with  little  disappointmenti,  little 
delsys,  with  the  awkwardness  of  accidental  ne- 
gleet  of  his  attendants,  and,  thankful  for  gene- 
ral kindness,  he  will  accept  good  will  instead 
of  perfection.  The  suffering  Christian  will  be 
grateful  for  small  reliefs,  little  alleviations,  short 
snatches  of  rest  To  him,  abated  pain  will  be 
positive  pleasure.  The  freer  use  of  Umbe  which 
had  nearly  lost  their  activity,  will  be  enjoyments. 
Let  not  the  reader  who  is  rioting 

Id  all  Um  madansi  of  superfluotts  bealth. 


think  lightly  of  these  trivial  comforts.  Let  him 
not  despise  them  as  not  worthy  of  gratitude,  or 
as  not  capable  ot  exciting  it  He  may  one  day, 
and  that  no  distant  day,  he  brought  to  the  same 
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■tete  of  delnlity  and  pain.  May  he  ezperienoe 
the  mercies  he  now  derides,  and  may  he  feel 
hi^er  oomfbrts  of  safe  grounds ! 

The  snfferer  has  perhaps  often  regfretted  that 
one  of  the  worst  effects  of  sickness  is  the  selfish- 
ness it  too  natnrally  induces.  The  temptation 
to  this  he  will  resist,  hy  not  being  ezactins  and 
unreasonable  in  his  requisitions.  Througn  his 
tenderness  to  the  feelings  of  others^  he  will  be 
earefnl  not  to  add  to  their  distress  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  discontent 

What  a  lesson  against  selfishness  have  we 
in  the  conduct  of  our  dying  Redeemer ! — It  was 
while  bearing  his  cross  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, that  he  said  to  the  sorrowing  moltitode, 
'  Weep  not  for  me,  but  for  yourselves  and  for 
your  children.*  It  was  while  enduring  the 
agonies  of  crucifixion  that  he  endeaToured  to 
mitigate  the  sorrows  of  his  mother  and  of  his 
friend,  by  tenderly  committing  them  to  each 
other's  care. — It  was  while  sostainin|f  the 
pangs  of  dissolution,  that  he  gave  the  imme- 
diate  promise  of  heaven  to  the  expiring  crimi- 
nal. 

The  Christian  will  review,  if  able,  not  only 
the  sins,  but  the  mercies  of  his  past  lifo.  If  pre- 
viously accustomed  to  unbroken  health,  he  will 
hless  God  for  the  long  period  in  which  he  has  en- 
joyed it  If  continued  infirmity  has  been  his 
portion,  he  will  feel  grateful  that  he  has  had 
such  a  long  and  gradual  weaning  from  the 
world.  From  either  state  he  will  extract  con- 
solation. If  pain  be  new,  what  a  mercy  to  have 
hitherto  escaped  it !  If  habitual,  we  bear  more 
easily  what  we  have  borne  lonr. 

He  will  review  his  temporal  blessings  and  de- 
liverances ;  his  domestic  comforts,  his  Christian 
friendships.  Among  his  mercies,  his  now 
*  purged  eyes'  will  reckon  his  diflicolties,  his 
sorrows  and  trials.  A  new  and  heavenly  light 
will  be  thrown  on  that  passage,  *  It  is  good  for 
me  that  I  have  been  afRicted.^  It  seems  to  him 
as  if  hitherto  he  had  only  heard  it  with  the 
hearing  of  his  ear,  but  now  his  *  eye  seeth  it' 
If  he  be  a  real  Christian,  and  has  had  enemies, 
be  will  always  have  prayed  for  them,  but  now 
he  will  be  thankful  for  them.  He  will  the  more 
earnestly  implore  mercy  for  them  as  instru- 
ments which  have  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  pre- 
sent state.  He  will  look  np  with  holy  ^atitude 
to  the  great  Physician,  who  by  a  divme  che- 
mistry ra  making  up  events,  has  made  that  one 
nnpauitably  ingredient,  at  the  bitterness  of 
which  he  once  revolted,  the  very  means  by 
which  all  other  things  have  worked  together 
for  good;  had  they  worked  separately  they 
would  not  have  worked  efficaciously. 

Under  the  most  severe  visitations,  let  us  com- 
pare, if  the  capacity  of  comparing  be  allowed 
us,  our  own  sufferings  with  the  cup  which  our 
Redeemer  drank  for  our  sakes— drank  to  avert 
the  divine  displeasure  from  us.  Let  us  pursue 
the  comparative  view  of  our  condition  with  that 
of  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  deserted  in  his 
most  trying  houf' ;  deserted  probably  by  those 
whose  limbs,  sight,  lifo,  he  had  restored,  whose 
souls  he  had  oome  to  save.  We  are  surrounded 
by  unwearied  friends;  every  pain  is  mitigated 
by  sympathy,  evBry  want  not  onlv  relieved  bat 
preventad;  the  *asktn^  ey»*  explored;  the  hi- 


articulate  sound  andersCood;  the  ill-ezpreseed 
wish  anticipated ;  the  but  suspected  want  sup- 
plied. When  our  souls  are  *  exceeding  sorrow- 
ful,' our  friends  participate  our  sorrow ;  when 
desired  *  to  watch*  with  us,  they  watch  not  *  one 
hour,*  but  many,  not  falling  asleep,  but  both 
flesh  and  spirit  ready  and  Willing ;  not  forsak- 
ing us  in  our  *  agony,*  but  sympathising  where 
they  cannot  relieve ! 

Besides  this,  we  must  acknowledge  with  the 
penitent  malefactor,  *we  indeed  sufier  justly, 
but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.'  We 
suffer  for  our  offences  the  inevitable  penalty 
of  our  fallen  nature.  He  bore  our  sins  and  those 
of  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  the  heart- 
rending interrogation,  *  Is  it  nothing  to  you  all 
ye  that  pass  by  7  Behold  and  see  if  there  be 
any  sorrow  liko  unto  my  sorrow,  which  is  done 
unto  me,  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  afflicted  me 
in  the  day  of  his  fierce  anger.' 

How  cheering  in  this  forlorn  state  to  reflect 
that  he  not  only  suffered  for  us  then,  but  b 
sympathizing  with  us  now;  that  *in  all  our 
afflictions  he  is  afflicted.*  The  tenderness  of 
the  sympathy  seems  to  add  a  value  to  the  sacri- 
fice, while  the  vastnessof  the  sacrifice,  endeaire 
the  sympathy  by  ennobling  it 

If  the  intellectual  powers  be  mercifully  pre- 
served, how  many  virtues  may  now  be  brought 
into  exercise  which  had  either  lain  dormant,  or 
been  considered  as  of  inferior  worth  in  the  pros- 
perous day  of  activity.  The^ Christian  temper 
indeed  seems  to  be  that  part  of  religion  which 
is  more  peculiarly  to  be  exorcised  on  a  sick  bed. 
The  passive  virtues,  the  least  brilliant,  but  the 
most  diflicolt,  are  then  particularly  called  into 
action.  To  suffer  the  whole  will  of  God  on  the 
tedious  bed  of  languishing,  is  more  trying  than 
to  perform  the  most  shining  exploit  on  the 
theatre  of  the  world.  The  hero  in  the  field  of 
battle  has  the  love  of  fame  as  well  as  patriotism 
to  support  him.  He  knows  that  the  witnesses 
of  his  valour  will  be  the  heralds  of  his  renown. 
The  martyr  at  the  stake  is  divinely  strengthen- 
ed. Extraordinary  grace  is  imparted  for  extra- 
ordinary trials.  His  pangs  are  exquisite,  but 
they  are  short' — The  crown  is  in  sight,  it  is 
almost  in  possession.  By  faith  *he  sees  the 
heavens  opened.  He  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God.*  But 
to  be  strong  in  fkith,  and  patient  in  hope,  in  a 
long  and  lingering  sickness,  is  an  example  of 
more  general  use  and  ordinary  application,  than 
even  the  sublime  heroism  of  the  martyr.  The 
sickness  is  brought  home  to  our  feelings,  we  see 
it  with  our  eyes,  we  apply  it  to  our  hearts.  Of 
the  martyr  we  read,  indeed,  with  astonishment 
Our  faith  is  strengthened,  and  our  admiration 
kindled ;  but  we  read  it  without  that  special  ap- 
probation, without  that  peculiar  reference  to 
our  own  circumstances,  which  we  feel  in  cases 
that  are  likely  to  apply  to  ourselves.  With  the 
dying  friend  we  have  not  only  a  feeling  of  pious 
tenderness,  but  there  is  also  a  community  of 
interests.  The  certain  conviction  that  his  case 
must  soon  be  our  own,  makes  it  our  own  now. 
Self  mizes  with  the  social  feeling,  and  the  Chris- 
tian death  we  are  contemplating  we  do  not  so 
much  admire  as  a  prodigy,  as  propose  for  a 
model.    To  the  martyr's  stake  we  fbel  that  w« 
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an  aot  litolj  to  be  bfouflit  To  Uie  dying  bed 
we  most  ioeYiUblj  oooie. 

AcooromodatiDi^  his  eUfte  of  mi&d  to  the  luu 
tore  of  his  diaeaee,  the  djing  CbristieB  will  de- 
rive ooneobtioQ  in  buj  cbm,  either  from  think- 
ing how  ibrciblj  «.  iiodden  sioknees  breaks  the 
cluiin  which  binds  him  to  the  world,  or  how 
gently  a  gradual  deoay  anties  it  He  will  ieel 
and  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  all  he  suffers 
'to  wean  him  from  liie.  He  will  admire  the  di- 
vine goodness  which  oommissions  the  infirmities 
of  sickness  to  divest  the  world  of  itr  enchant- 
ments, and  to  strip  death  of  some  of  its  most 
formidable  terrors.  He  feels  with  how  much 
less  reluctanoe  we  quit  a  body  exhausted  by  saf> 
feriag  than  one  in  the  vigour  of  health 

Sickness,  instead  of  narrowing  the  heart-4ts 
worst  effiict  on  an  unrenewed  mind,  enlarges 
his.  He  earnestly  exhorts  thoee  around  him  to 
defer  no  act  of  repentance,  no  labour  of  love,  no 
deed  of  justice,  no  work  of  mercy,  to  that  state 
of  incapacity  in  which  he  now  liee. 

How  many  motives  has  the  Christian  to  re- 
strain his  murmurs !  Murmuring  offends  God 
both  as  it  is  injurious  to  bis  goodness,  and  as  it 
perverts  the  occasion  which  (£id  has  now  offered 
for  giving  an  example  of  patience.  Let  us  not 
complain  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  in  sickness, 
when  we  are  furnished  with  the  opportunity  as 
well  as  called  to  the  duty  of  resignation ;  the 
duty  indeed  ie  always  ours,  but  the  occasion  is 
now  more  eminently  given.  Let  us  not  say  even 
in  this  depressed  state  that  we  have  nothing  to 
be  thankful  for.  If  sleep  be  afforded,  let  us  ac- 
knowledge the  blessing :  if  wearisome  nights  be 
our  portion,  let  us  remember  they  are '  appoint- 
ed  to  tts.*  Let  us  mitigate  the  grievance  of 
watchfulness,  by  considering  it  as  a  sort  of  pro- 
longation of  life ;  as  the  gSi  of  more  minutes 
granted  A>r  meditation  and  praver.  If  we  are 
not  able  to  employ  it  to  either  of  these  pnrpoees, 
there  is  a  fresh  occasion  for  exercising  that  re- 
signation which  will  be  accepted  for  both. 

If  reason  be  continued,  yet  with  sufferings  too 
intense  for  any  religions  duty,  the  sick  Christian 
may  take  comfort  that  the  business  of  life  was 
accomplished,  before  the  sickness  began.  He 
will  not  be  terrified  if  duties  are  superseded,  if 
means  are  at  an  end,  for  he  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  die. — ^This  is  the  act  for  which  2l  acte, 
all  other  dutiea,  all  other  means,  will  have  been 
preparing  him.  He  who  has  long  been  habitu- 
ated to  look  death  in  the  face,  who  hasoflen  an- 
ticipated the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature ;  who 
has  accustomed  himself  to  pray  ror  anpport  un- 
der them,  will  now  feel  the  blessed  effect  of 
thoee  petitions  which  hsve  long  been  treasured 
in  heaven.  To  those  anticipatory  prayers  he 
may  perhaps  now  owe  the  humble  confidence  of 
hope  in  this  ineviuble  hour.  Habituated  to  the 
contemplation,  he  will  not,  at  least,  have  the 
dreadful  additions  of  surprise  and  novelty  to  ag- 
gravate the  trying  scene.  It  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar to  his  mind,  though  hitherto  it  Oould  only 
operate  with  the  inferior  force  of  a  picture  to  a 
reality.  He  will  not  however  have  so  much 
scared  his  ima^nation  by  the  terrors  of  death, 
as  invigorated  his  spirit  bv  looking  beyond  them 
to  the  blessedness  which  follows.  Faith  will 
not  so  much  dwell  on  the  opening  grave  as  shoot 


forward  to  tiie  glories  to  wUch  it  k»da.  The 
hope  of  heaven  will  aof)en  the  pangs  which  lie 
in  the  way  to  it.  On  heaven  then  he  will  ^ 
his  eyee  rather  than  on  the  awful  intervening 
cireomstances.  He  will  not  d  well  on  the  sti  og. 
gle  which  is  for  a  moment,  but  od  the  crown 
which  ie  forever.  He  will  endeavour  to  think 
less  of  death  than  of  ito  conqueror ;  less  of  the 
grave  than  of  ite  spoiler ;  kirn  of  the  body  in 
mine  thea  of  the  spirit  in  glory ;  lees  of  the 
darkness  of  his  closing  day  tlMn  of  the  opening 
dawn  of  immortaiity.  In  some  brighter  mo- 
menta, when  viewing  his  eternal  redemption 
drawing  ni^h,  as  if  the  freed  S|Hrit  had  already 
burst  iu  prison  walls,  as  if  the  manumission  had 
Bctoally  taken  place,  he  is  ready  exnltingly  to 
exclaim,  *  My  scAil  is  eecaped,  the  snare  is  broken, 
and  I  am  4leJivered.* 

If  he  ever  inclines  to  wish  for  recovery,  it  is 
only  that  he  may  glorify  God  by  his  fotore  lift, 
more  than  he  has  done  by  the  pest ;  but  as  he 
knows  the  deoeitfulnees  of  his  heart,  he  is  not 
certain  that  this  would  be  the  case,  and  he  there- 
fore does  not  wish  to  live.  Yet  should  he  be  re- 
stored he  humbly  reeolves,  in  a  better  strengrth 
than  his  own,  to  dedicate  bis  life  to  the  restorer. 

But  he  suffers  not  his  thoughU  to  dwell  on 
life.  Retrospections  are  at  an  end.  Hia  proi- 
pecte  as  to  thb  world  are  at  an  end  also.  He 
commite  himself  unreservedly  to  his  heavenly 
Father.  But  though  secure  of  the  port,  he  may 
still  dread  the  passage.  The  Christian  will  re- 
joice that  his  rest  is  at  hand,  the  man  may  shud^ 
dw  at  the  unknown  transit  If  faith  is  strong, 
nature  is  weak.  Nay,  in  this  awfiil  exigence, 
streng  foith  is  sometimes  rendered  faint  through 
the  weaknesa  of  nature. 

At  the  moment  when  his  faith  is  looking  round 
for  every  additional  confirmation,  he  may  rejoice 
in  thoee  blessed  certainties,  thoee  glorious  reali- 
zstions  which  scripture  affbrds.  He  may  take 
comfort  that  the  stroo^st  attestations  given  by 
the  apostles  to  the  'oality  of  the  heavenly  state, 
were  not  oonjectoral.  They,  to  use  the  words 
of  our  Saviour,  spake  what  they  knew,  and  teeti- 
fied  what  they  had  eeen.  *  i  reckon,*  says  St. 
Paul, '  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present  lift  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.*  He  said  this  after  he  had 
been  caught  up  in  the  third  heaven ;  after  he 
had  beheld  the  glories  to  which  he  alludea.  The 
author  of  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  having  described 
the  ineffable  glories  of  the  new  JeruMJem,  thus 
pute  new  life  and  power  into  his  description^— *  I 
John  sato  these  things,  and  heard  Ihem.* 

The  power  of  distinguisbinff  objecte  increaeee 
with  our  approach  to  Uiem.  The  Christian  feels 
that  he  is  entering  on  a  state  where  every  oare 
will  cease,  ever^  fbar  vanish,  every  desire  be 
fulfilled,  every  sm  be  done  away,  every  grace 
perfected  :  where  there  will  be  no  more  tompto- 
tions  to  resist,  no  more  passions  to  subdue,  no 
more  insensibility  to  mercies,  no  more  desdness 
in  service,  no  more  wandering  in  prayer,  no 
more  sorrows  to  be  felt  for  himself,  no  lean  to 
be  shed  for  others.  He  is  going  where  his  de- 
votion will  be  without  languor,  his  love  without 
alloy,  his  doubte  cerUinty,  his  expectation  en- 
joyment, his  hope  fruition.  All  will  be  perfect, 
{for  Godwin  be  all  in  alL 
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From  God  he  knows  that  he  shall  derire  im- 
mediately all  hie  happinees.  It  will  oo  longer 
paaa  through  anj  of  those  ehannels  which  now 
sallj  its  poritj.  It  will  be  offered  him  through 
no  second  cause  which  may  fail,  no  intermediate 
agent  which  may  deceive,  no  uncertain  medium 
which  may  disappoint  The  ftlict^  is  not  only 
certain,  but  perfeet,'^not  only  perfect,  but  eter- 
nal. 

As  he  approaches  the  land  ot  realities,  the 
shadows  of  this  earth  cease  to  interest  or  mislead 
him.  The  films  are  removed  from  his  eyes.  Ob- 
jects are  stripped  of  their  false  lustre.  Nothing 
that  is  really  little  any  longer  looks  great  The 
mists  of  vanity  are  dispersed.  Every  thing 
which  is  to  have  an  end  appears  small,  appears 
nothing.  Eternal  things  assume  their  proper 
magnitads,  fct  he  beholds  them  in  the tms point, 


of  visioo.  He  has  oeaaed  to  lean  on  the  world, 
for  he  has  found  it  both  a  reed  and  a  spear ;  it 
has  failed  and  it  has  pierced  him.  He  leans  not 
on  himself,  for  he  has  long  known  his  weakness. 
He  leans  not  on  his  virtues,  for  they  can  do  no- 
thing for  him.  Had  he  no  better  refuge  he  feels 
that  nis  sun  would  set  in  darkness ;  his  life  dose 
in  despair. 

But  he  knows  in  whom  he  has  trusted,  and 
therefore  knows  not  what  he  should  fear. — He 
looks  upward  with  holy  but  humble  confidence 
to  that  great  Shepherd,  who  having  long  since 
conducted  him  into  green  pastures, — shaving  by 
his  rod  oorraotsd,  and  by  his  staff  supported 
him,  will,  he  humbly  trusts,  guide  him  through 
the  dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and 
safoly  hind  him  on  the  peaceful  shores  of  ever 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  TRAGEDIES. 


I  AM  desiroiu  to  anticipate  a  censure  which  the  critical  reader  will  he  ready  to  bring  forward, 
on  the  apparent  inconsistency  between  the  contents  of  the  latter  part  of  this  yolume,  composed  of 
dramatic  pieces,  and  sereral  sentiments  not  unfreqaently  introduced  in  some  of  my  writings,  re- 
specting the  dangerous  tendency  of  certain  public  amusements,  in  which  dramatic  entertainments 
will  be  naturally  included.  The  candid  reader  will  be  able  to  solye  the  paradox  when  it  ia  inti- 
mated at  what  different  periods  of  life  these  different  pieces  were  written.  The  dates,  if  they  were 
regularly  preserved,  would  explain  that  the  seeming  disagreement  does  not  involve  a  contra<uction, 
as  it  proceeds  not  from  an  inconsistency,  but  from  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  author. 

From  my  youthful  course  of  reading,  and  early  habits  of  society  and  conversation,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  that  natural  but  secret  bias  v^ch  the  inclination  gives  to  the  judgment,  I  had  been  led 
to  entertain  that  common,  but,  as  I  must  now  think,  delusive  and  groundless  hope,  that  the  stage, 
under  certain  regulations,  might  be  converted  into  a  school  of  virtue  ;  and  thus,  like  many  others, 
inferred,  by  a  seemingly  reasonable  conclusion,  that  though  a  bad  play  would  always  be  a  bad 
thing,  yet  the  representation  of  a  good  one  mi^t  become  not  only  harmless,  but  useful ;  and 
that  it  required  nothing  more  than  a  correct  judgment  and  a  critical  selection,  to  transform  a 
pernicious  pleasure  into  a  profitable  entertainment. 

On  these  grounds  (while,  perhaps,  as  was  intimated  above,  it  was  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  propensity),  I  was  led  to  flatter  myself  it  might  be  rendering  that  inferior  service 
to  society  whicn  tne  fabricator  of  safe  and  innocent  amusements  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
confer,  to  attenqpt  some  theatrical  compositions,  which;  whatever  other  defects  might  be  justlv 
imputable  to  them,  should  at  least  be  found  to  have  been  written  on  the  side  of  virtue  and  mod- 
esty ;  and  which  should  neither  hold  out  any  corrupt  image  to  the  mind,  nor  any  impure  descrip- 
tion to  the  fancy.  / 

As  the  following  pieces  were  written  and  performed  at  an  eariy  period  of  my  life,  under  the 
above  impressions,  I  feel  it  a  kind  of  duty  (imploring  pardon  for  the  unavoidable  egotism  to  which 
it  leads),  not  to  send  them  afresh  into  the  world  in  this  collection,  without  preuing  to  them  a 
candid  declaration  of  my  altered  view.  In  so  doing,  I  am  fully  aware  that  I  equally  subject 
myself  to  the  opposite  censures  of  two  different  classes  of  readers,  one  of  which  will  think  that 
the  best  evidence  of  my  sincerity  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  tragedies  themselves, 
while  the  other  will  reprobate  the  change  of  sentiment  which  gives  birth  to  the  qualifying  preface. 

I  should,  periiaps,  have  been  inclined  to  adopt  the  first  of  these  two  opinions,  had  it  not 
occurred  to  me  that  the  suppression  would  be  thought  disingenuous;  and  had  I  not  been 
also  desirous  of  grounding  on  the  publication,  though  m  a  very  cursory  mannei*,  my  sentiments 
on  the  general  tendency  of  the  drama ;  for  it  appeared  but  fair  and  candid  to  include  in  this 
view  my  own  compositions ;  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  though  without  adverting  to  them,  to 
involve  myself  in  the  general  object  of  my  own  animadversions. 

I  am  not,  even  now,  about  to  controvert  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  ablest  critics,  that  a  well- 
vrritten  tragedy  is,  perhap,  one  of  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  human  mind — ^I  am  not,  even  now, 
about  to  deny,  that  of  all  public  amusements  it  ia  the  most  interesting,  the  most  intellectual,  and 
thb  most  accommodated  to  the  tastes  and  capacities  of  a  rational  being ;  nay,  that  it  is  almost  the 
only  one  which  has  mind  for  its  object;  which  has  the  combined  advantage  of  addressins  itself 
to  the  imagination,  the  judgment,  and  the  heart ;  that  it  is  the  only  public  diversion  which  calls 
out  the  higher  energies  of  the  understanding  in  the  composition,  and  awakens  the  most  lively  and 
natural  feelings  of  the  heart  in  the  representation. 

With  all  this  decided  superiority  in  point  of  mental  pleasure  which  tiie  stage  possesses  over 
every  other  species  of  public  entertainment,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  its  admirers  and 
advocates,  even  the  most  respectable,  should  cherish  a  hope,  that,  under  certain  restrictions,  and 
under  an  improved  form,  it  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  instruction  as  well  as  to  pleasure  ;  and 
it  is  on  this  plausible  ground  that  we  have  heard  so  many  ingenious  defences  of  this  species  of 
amusement. 

What  the  stage  might  be  under  another  and  an  imagrinaiy  state  of  things,  it  is  not  very  easy 
far  us  to  know,  and  therefore  not  very  important  to  inquire.    Nor  is  it,  indMd,  the  soundest  *  ~~ 
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to  argue  on  the  poMible  coodnees  of  a  thing,  which,  in  the  preaent  drcumatances  of  aociety,  is 
doing  poflitire  evil,  from  uie  imagined  good  that  thing  mi^t  he  conjectured  to  produce  in  a  sup- 
posed state  of  unattainahle  improrement.  Would  it  not  be  more  safe  and  simple  to  determine 
our  judgment  as  to  the  character  of  the  tiling  in  question,  on  the  more  -visible,  and  therefore  more 
rational  grounds,  of  its  actual  state,  and  from  the  effects  which  it  is  known  to  produce  in  that  state  1 

Fotf  unfortunately,  this  Utopian  ffood  cannot  be  produced,  until  not  only  the  st^e  itself  has 
undergone  a  complete  purification,  but  until  the  audience  shall  be  purified  also.  For  we  must 
first  suppose  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  spectators  wiH  be  disposed  to  relish  all  that  is  pure, 
and  to  reprobate  all  that  is  corrupt,  before  the  mtem  of  a  pure  and  uncorrupt  theatre  can  be 
adopted  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  There  must  always  be  a  congruity  between  the 
taste  of  the  spectator  and  the  nature  of  the  spectacle,  in  order  to  effect  that  point  of  union  which 
can  produce  pleasure  :  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  people  ^  to  a  play,  not  to  be  irutructcd^ 
but  to  be  pleated.  As  we  do  not  send  the  blind  to  an  eznibition  of  pictures,  nor  the  deaf  to  a 
concert,  so  it  would  be  leaving  the  projected  plan  of  a  pure  stase  in  a  state  of  imperfection,  unless 
the  general  corruption  of  human  nature  itself  were  so  reformed  as  to  render  the  amusements  of 
a  perfectly  purified  stage  palatable.  If  the  sentiments  and  passions  exhibited  were  no  longer 
accommodated  to  the  sentiments  and  passions  of  the  audience,  corrupt  nature  would  soon  with- 
draw itself  from  the  vapid  and  inappropriate  amusement ;  and  tkmj  I  will  not  say  empty  benches, 
would  too  probably  be  the  reward  of  the  conscientious  reformer. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  wish  to  restore  that  obsolete  rubbish  of  ignorance  and  folly  with  which 
the  monkish  legends  furnished  out  the  rude  materials  of  our  early  drama  :  I  mean  those  uncouth 
pieces,  in  which,  under  the  titles  of  mytleries  and  moraUlies,  the  most  sacred  persons  were  intro- 
duced as  interlocutors ;  in  which  events  too  solemn  for  exhibition,  and  subjects  too  awful  for 
detail,  were  brought  before  the  audience  with  a  formal  gravity  more  offensive  than  levity  itself. 
The  superstitions  of  the  cloister  were  considered  as  suitable  topics  for  the  diversions  of  the  stage ; 
and  celestial  intelligences,  uttering  the  sentiments  and  language,  and  blended  with  the  buffoon- 
eries, of  Bartholomew  fair,  were  regarded  as  appropriate  subjects  of  merrimaking  for  a  holyday 
audience.  But  firom  this  holy  mummery,  at  which  piety,  taste,  and  common  sense,  would  be 
equally  revolted,  I  return  to  the  existing  state  of  things.* 

I  have  never  perused  any  of  those  treatises,  excellent  as  some  of  them  are  said  to  be,  which 
pious  divines  have  vtrritten  against  the  pernicious  tendency  of  theatricsl  entertainments.  The 
convictions  of  my  mind  have  arisen  solely  from  experience  and  observation.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, go  over  the  well-trodden  ground  of  those  who  nave  inveighed,  with  too  much  justice,  against 
the  inunoral  lives  of  too  many  stage  professors,  allowing  always  for  some  very  honourable  excep- 
tions. I  shall  not  remark  on  the  gross  and  palpable  corruptions  of  those  plays  which  are  obvi- 
ously written  with  an  open  disregard  to  all  purity  and  virtue  :  nor  shaU  I  attempt  to  show  whether 
any  very  material  advantage  would  arise  to  the  vain  and  the  dissipated,  were  they  to  exclude  the 
theatre  fi'om  its  turn  in  their  undiscriminated  round  of  promiscuous  pleasure.  But  I  would 
coolly  and  respectfully  address  a  few  words  to  those  many  worthy  and  conscientious  persons,  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  so  early  and  incautiously  expose  their  youthful  offspring  to  the  temptations  of 
an  amusement  of  which  they  themselves  could  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  the  existence. 

TTie  question,  then,  which  with  great  deference  I  would  propose,  is  not  whether  those  who 
risk  every  thing  may  not  risk  this  also  ;  but  whether  the  more  correct  and  considerate  Christian 
miffht  not  find  it  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  amusement  in  question  be  entirely  compatible 
with  his  avowed  character  t  whether  it  be  entirelv  consistent  with  the  clearer  views  of  one  who 
professes  to  live  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope  of  that  immortality  which  is  brought  to  light  by  the 
gospel? 

For,  however  weighty  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  superior  rationality  of  plays  may  be 
fbund  in  the  scale,  when  a  rational  being  puts  one  amusement  in  the  balance  against  another  ; 
however  fairly  he  may  exalt  the  stage  agamst  other  diversions,  as  being  more  adapted  to  a  man 
of  sense ;  yet  this,  perhaps,  will  not  quite  vindicate  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  scrupulous 
Christian,  who  will  not  allow  himself  to  think  that  of  two  evils  either  may  be  chosen.  HiM 
amusements  must  be  blameless,  as  well  as  ingenious  ;  safe,  as  well  as  rational ;  moral,  as  well  as 
intellectual.  They  must  have  nothing  in  them  which  may  be  likely  to  excite  any  of  the  tempers 
which  it  is  his  daily  task  to  subdue ;  any  of  the  passions  which  it  is  his  constant  business  to  keep 
in  order.  Hi*  chosen  amusements  must  not  deliberately  add  to  the  *'  weight"  which  he  is  com- 
manded "  to  lay  aside  ;"  they  should  not  irritate  the  "  besetting  sin**  agamst  which  he  is  strug- 
ffling ;  they  should  not  obstruct  that  "  spiritual  mindedness"  which  he  is  told  '*  is  Ufe  and  peace  ;" 
3iey  should  not  inflame  that  **  lust  of  the  flesh,  that  lust  of  the  eye,  and  that  pride  of  life,"  which 
he  IS  forbidden  to  gratify.  A  religious  person  who  occasionally  indulges  in  an  amusement  not 
consonant  to  his  general  views  and  pursuits,  inconceivably  increases  his  own  difficulties  by  whet- 

*  An  enthusiast  lo  the  Htenituiv  of  my  own  eountry,  and  so  Jealsas  of  Its  (kme  as  grndgin^Ty  to  allow  Its  com- 
parattve  Infeiioiity  In  any  one  inecance,  I  am  yet  enoipelled  lo  aeknowledge,  chat,  as  (hr  a*  my  slonder  reading  en- 
ables me  to  form  a  judgment,  ibe  English  dramatie  poeu  are  in  geneial  mors  Ueanttoos  than  those  of  most  othsr 
coimtries.    In  thai  profligate  reign, 

"  When  all  the  Muses  were  debancbrd  at  eonit," 

the  stage  attained  its  highest  degree  of  dissoluteness.  Ur.  Garrick  did  a  great  deal  towards  Its  porilleatkm.  It  is 
said  DfM  to  have  since  kept  the  ground  it  then  gatawd. 
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4iiig  tastes  and  eieitiagappetitfla,  wfaidi  it  wil  eut  him  out  ao  moob  woik  to  eoanftcracty  aa  will 
greatly  OTerbalaDce,  in  a  conacientious  mind,  the  short  and  thvial  enjojniient  I  apeak  now  en 
the  mere  question  of  pleasure.  Nay,  the  more  keen  his  relish  for  tho  amnaomont,  the  Bioieax* 
•quisite  his  discernment  of  the  beauties  of  compoeition  or  the  giacea  of  action  may  be,  the  moff« 
prudent  he  may  perhape  find  it  to  deny  himself  the  gratification  which  is  enjoyed  at  tha  aligbteal 
liazard  of  his  higher  interests ;  a  gratification  which  to  him  will  be  the  more  daogaioiia,  in  pn>> 
portion  as  it  is  more  poignantly  felt. 

A  Christian,  in  our  days,  is  seldom  called,  in  his  ordinary  course,  to  great  and  aig^  aacrifieaa* 
to  very  striking  and  yery  ostensible  renunciations ;  but  he  is  daily  called  to  a  quiet,  unifonn,  con* 
:atant  series  of  self-denial  in  small  things.  A  dangerooa  and  bevntehing,  especially  if  it  be  not  a 
disreputable  pleasure,  may  perhaps  have  a  just  place  amona  those  aaeriSoes :  and,  if  he  be  really 
in  earnest,  he  will  not  think  it  too  much  to  renounce  sucn  petty  enjoyments,  were  it  only  from 
the  sinffle  consideration  that  it  is  well  to  seize  eveiy  little  occasion  which  oocuraof  endancing  to 
himaelf  that  he  is  constantly  on  the  watch ;  and  of  proving  to  the  world,  that  in  small  thing%  aa 
well  as  in  great,  he  is  a  follower  of  Him  who  "  pleaaed  not  himself 

Little,  unobserved,  and  unostentatious  abstinences,  are  among  the  ailent  deeda  of  hia  daily 
warfare.  And  whoever  brings  himself  to  exercise  (his  habitual  self^nial,  even  in  doubtful  caaea, 
will  soon  learn,  from  happy  eiperience,  that  in  many  inatancea  abstinence  is  much  more  eaaily 
practised  than  temperance.  There  ia  in  this  caae  no  excited  sensibility  to  allay  ;  there  ia  no 
occasional  remorse  to  be  quieted  ;  there  ia  no  loat  ffround  to  be  recovered ;  no  difficult  >M*^lf"^  oat, 
only  to  ^et  again  to  the  same  place  where  we  were  before.  This  obeerraUon  adopted  into  practice 
might,  It  is  preeumed,  efiectually  abolish  the  qualifying  language  of  many  of  the  more  wshet  fre- 
ouenters  of  the  theatre,  "  that  they  go  but  seidoMj  and  never  but  to  a  g^aod  play."  We  give 
uese  moderate  and  discreet  persons  all  due  praise  for  comparative  aobriety.  But  vdiile  they  g^o 
at  allf  the  principle  ia  the  aame ;  for  they  sanction,  by  goin^aometimea,  a  diversion  which  is  not 
to  be  defended  on  strict  Christian  principlea.  Indeed,  their  acknowledging  that  it  should  be  bnt 
^ringly  frequented,  probably  arisea  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  not  quiU  right. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  it  ia  not  the  object  of  this  addreaa  to  pursne  the  usual  track  of 
attacking  bad  playa,  of  which  the  more  prudent  and  virtuoua  seldom  vindicate  the  principle, 
though  uiey  do  not  alwaya  scrupulously  avoid  attending  the  exhibition.  I  impose  rather  on  my- 
self the  unpopular  task  of  animadverting  on  the  dangerous  efiects  of  thoae  which  come  under  the 
deacription  of  good  playa  ;  for  from  those  chiefly  arises  the  dai^er  (if  danger  there  be),  to  good 
people. 

Now,  with  all  the  allowed  superiority  justly  aacribed  to  piecea  of  a  better  cast,  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  complete  justification  ot  the  amusement,  that  the  jUay  in  question  is  naore  chaste  in  the 
eentiment,  more  pure  in  the  expression,  and  more  moral  in  the  tendency,  than  those  which  are 
avowedly  objectionable  ;  though  I  readily  concede  all  the  degreea  of  distinction,  and  very  im- 
portant they  are,  between  such  compositions  and  those  of  the  opposite  character.  But  the  point 
for  which  I  am  contending  is  of  another  and  of  a  diatinct  nature ;  namely,  that  there  will,  gen- 
erally speaking,  still  remam,  even  in  tragedies,  otherwise  the  most  unexceptionable,  provided  thev 
are  sufficiently  impassioned  to  produce  a  powerful  efiect  on  the  feelinga,  and  have  spirit  enough 
to  deserve  to  become  popular ;  there  will  still  remain  an  essential  radical  defect.  What  I  insist 
on  is,  that  there  almost  inevitably  runs  through  the  whole  web  of  the  tragic  drama  (for  to  thia 
least  blameable  half  of  stage  composition  I  confine  my  remarks,  aa  against  comedy  still  aUooger 
objections  may  be  urged),  a  prominent  thread  of  &lse  principle.  It  is  generally  the  leadmg 
object  of  the  poet  to  erect  a  atandard  of  honour  in  direct  oppoaition  to  the  standard  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  this  is  not  done  subordinately,  incidentally,  occasionally ;  but  worldly  honour  is  the 
very  soul,  and  spirit,  and  lifegiving  principle  of  the  drama.  Honour  ia  the  reli^on  of  tragedy. 
It  is  her  moral  and  political  law.  Her  dictates  form  ita  institutes.  Fear  and  shimie  are  the  capi- 
taT  crimes  in  her  code.  A^gainst  theae,  all  the  eloquence  of  her  meet  powerful  pleaders,  againat 
these  her  penal  atatutea,  pistol,  sword,  and  poison,  are  in  full  force.  Injured  honour  can  only  be 
vindicated  at  the  point  of  the  sword  ;  the  stains  of  injured  reputation  can  only  be  waahed  out  m 
blood.  Love,  jealousy,  hatred,  ambition,  pride,  revenge,  are  too  often  elevated  into  the  rank  of 
splendid  virtues,  and  fonn  a  dazzling  system  of  worfily  morality,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
^irit  of  that  religion  whose  characteriatics  are  **  charity,  meekness,  peaceableness,  longsufier- 
ing,  gentleness,  forgiveness."  "  The  fruits  of  the  %>irit"  and  the  fruito  of  the  stage,  if  the 
parallel  were  followed  up,  aa  it  might  eaaily  be,  would  perhape  exhibit  aa  pointed  a  contraat  ae 
human  imagination  coula  conceive. 


I  bv  no  means  pretend  to  aasert  that  religion  ia  excluded  frmn  tragediea  ;  it  ia  often  incidentally 
introduced ;  and  many  a  period  is  beautifully  turned,  and  many  a  moral  is  exquisitely  pointed,  wita 
the  finest  sentiments  of  piety.  But  the  single  grains  of  this  counteracting  principle,  scattered  19 
and  down  the  piece,  do  not  extend  their  antiseptic  property  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  preserve  from 
corruption  the  body  of  a  work,  the  general  spirit  and  leading  tampan  of  whiim,  aa  was  said  above, 
are  evidently  not  ^wn  from  that  meek  religion,  the  very  eseence  of  which  consists  in  **  caaling 
down  high  imaginationa  :'*  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  leaven  of  the  predominating  evil  eecretly 
worka  anil  insinuatee  itself,  till  the  whole  maaa  becomea  impregnated  by  the  pervading  principte. 
Now,  if  the  directing  principle  be  unsound,  the  virtues  growing  out  of  it  will  be  unsound  also ; 
and  no  subordinate  merit,  no  collateral  excellencea,  can  operate  with  efifoctoal  potency  against 
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Kl  etril  vbkh  is  of  pnsie  and  fwduDenUl  ioFce  and  easxg^ff  and  which  foima  the  very  enenca 
of  thewQik. 

A  learned  and  witty  friend,  who  thoufrht  differently  dn  this  subject,  once  asked  me  if  I  went  so 
lar  as  to  think  it  necessary  to  try  the  merit  of  a  song  or  a  play  by  the  ten  commandments.  To 
this  may  we  not  venture  to  answer,  that  neither  a  song  nor  a  play  should  at  least  contain  any 
thin^  hostile  to  the  ten  commandments.  That,  if  haimless  merrmient  be  not  expected  to  adyance 
rehgion,  we  nrast  take  care  that  it  do  not  oppose  it ;  that  if  we  concede  that  our  amusements  are 
not  expected  to  nkake  na  better  than  we  are,  ought  we  not  to  condition  that  they  do  not  make  us 
worse  than  they  find  us  1  If  so,  then,  whatever  pleasantry  of  idea,  whatever  gayety  of  senti- 
meiit,  whatever  airiness  of  expresaioa  we  innocently  admit,  should  we  not  jealous&  watch  against 
any  unsoundness  in  the  general  principle,  any  mischief  in  the  prevailing  tendency  1 

We  cannot  be  too  o&n  vemmded,that  we  are,  to  an  inconceivable  degree,  the  creatures  of 
habit.  Our  tempers  are  not  principally  governed,  nor  our  characters  formed,  by  single  marked 
actions ;  nor  is  the  colour  of  our  lives  often  determined  by  prominent,  detached  circumstances  ; 
but  the  character  is  gradually  moulded  by  a  series  of  seemmgly  insignificant  but  constantly  re- 
curring practices,  which,  incorporated  into  our  habits,  become  part  of  ourselves. 

Now,  as  these  lesser  habits,  if  they  take  a  wrong  direction,  silently  and  imperceptibly  eat  out 
the  very  heart  and  life  of  vigorous  virtue,  they  will  oe  almost  more  sedulously  watched  by  those 
who  are  careful  to  keep  their  consciences  tenderly  alive  to  the  perception  of  sin  (however  they 
mav  elude  the  attention  of  ordinary  Christians),  than  actions  which  deter  by  bold  and  decided  evil 

When  it  is  recollected  how  many  young  men  pick  up  their  habita  of  thinking,  and  their  notions 
of  morality,  from  the  playhouse,  it  is  not  po'haps  goin^  too  far  to  suspect,  that  the  principles  and 
exan^les  exhibited  on  the  stage  may  contribute  in  their  full  measure  and  proportion  towuds  sup* 
plyinff  a  sort  of  regular  aliment  to  the  a^^tite  (how  dreadfully  increased  !)  for  dueUing,  and  even 
suiciae.  For,  if  religion  teaches,  and  experience  proves,  the  immense  importance  to  our  tenq>etf 
and  morals  of  a  regular  attendance  on  public  worship,  which  attendance  is  only  required  <u  us 
one  day  in  a  week ;  and  if  it  be  considered  how  much  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  attentive  hearer 
become  ffradually  imbued  with  the  principles  infused  by  this  stated,  thou^  unfrequent  attend- 
ance ;  who,  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  the  human  heart,  will  deny  how  much  more 
deep  and  lasting  will  be  the  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  far  more  frequent  attendance  at 
timse  places  where  sentiments  of  a  direct  contrary  tendency  are  exhibited ;  exhibited  too,  with 
every  addition  which  can  charm  the  imagination  and  captivate  the  senses.  Once  in  a  week,  it 
may  be,  the  young  minds  are  braced  by  the  invigorating  princii^es  of  a  strict  and  self-denying 
religion  :  on  the  intermediate  nights,  their  good  resolutions  (if  such  they  have  made),  are  melted 
down  with  all  that  can  relax  the  soul,  and  mspose  it  to  yield  to  the  temptations  against  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  Sunday's  lecture  to  guard  and  fortify  it.  In  the  one  case,  there  is  every 
thing  held  out  which  can  inflame  or  sooth  corrupt  nature,  in  opposition  to  those  precepts  which, 
in  the  other  case,  were  directed  to  subdue  it.  And  this  one  ^rand  and  iix^rtant  difference 
between  the  two  cases  should  never  be  overlooked,  that  reli^us  instruction,  applied  to  the 
human  heart,  is  seed  sown  in  sn  uncultivated  soil,  where  much  is  to  be  cleared,  to  be  broken  up, 
and  to  be  rooted  out,  before  flood  fruit  will  be  produced :  whereas  the  theatrical  seed,  by  lighting 
on  the  fertile  soil  prepared  by  nature  fat  the  congenial  implantation,  is  likely  to  shoot  deep, 
^read  wide,  and  bring  forth  firait  in  abundance. 

But,  to  drop  all  metaphor. — ^They  are  told — and  from  whose  mouth  do  they  hear  it  1  that 
"blessed  are  tne  poor  in  spirit,  the  meek,  and  the  peacemakers."  Will  not  these,  and  such 
like  humbling  propositions,  delivered  one  day  in  seven  only,  in  all  the  sober  and  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  our  church,  with  all  the  force  of  troth  indeed,  but' with  all  its  plainness  also,  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  and  much  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, whose  precise  object  it  too  often  is,  not  only  to  preach,  but  to  personify  doctrines  in  dia- 
metrical and  studied  opposition  to  poverty  of  spirit,  to  purity,  to  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
foi]givenes8 1  Doctrines,  not  simply  expressed,  as  those  of  the  Sunday  are,  in  the  naked  form  of 
axioms,  principles,  and  precepts,  but  realized,  imbodied,  made  alive,  famished  with  oisans, 
clothed,  decorated,  brought  into  lively  discourse,  into  interesting  action ;  enforced  with  all  the 
ener^  of  passion,  adorned  with  all  the  graces  of  language,  and  exhibited  with  every  aid  of  em- 
phatical  delivery,  every  attraction  of  appropriate  gesture.  To  such  a  complicated  teinptation  is 
it  wise,  voluntairily,  studiously,  unnecessanly,  to  expose  frail  uid  erring  creatures  1  Is  not  the 
conflict  too  severe  1     Is  not  the  competition  too  unequal  1 

It  is  pleaded  by  the  advocates  for  church  music,  thAt  the  organ  and  its  vocal  accompaniments 
assist  devotion,  by  enlisting  the  sensee  on  the  side  of  religion ;  and  it  is  justly  pleaded  aa  an 
arsument  in  &vour  of  both,  because  the  affections  may  fainy  and  properly  derive  every  honest 
aid  from  any  thing  which  helps  to  draw  them  off  frcmi  the  world  to  Q<m.  But  is  it  not  equally 
true,  that  the  same  species  of  assistance,  in  a  wrong  direction,  will  produce  an  equally  forcible 
effect  in  its  way,  and  at  least  equally  contribute  in  cLrawing  off  the  s<nil  from  God  to  the  world  1 
I  do  not  presume  to  say  that  the  injury  will  be  inevitable,  much  less  that  it  will  be  irretrievable ; 
but  I  dare  repeat,  that  it  is  exposing  feeble  yirtue  to  a  powerful  temptation ;  and  to  a  hazard  so 
great,  that  were  the  same  reason  appUed  to  any  worldly  subject,  it  would  be  thought  a  folly  to  * 
venture  on  any  undertakmg  where  the  chances  against  our  coming  off  unhurt  were  so  obviowf 
•gainst  us.  Besides,  if  we  may  poisue  tfa^  docSrine  of  chaaoos  a  little  Axther.  that  is  at  best 
Vol.  I. 
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playing  a  most  unprofitable  game,  where,  if  we  even  could  be  sore  that  notfaing  wooU  be  lost,  it 
IS  clear  to  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  gained  ;  so  that  the  certain  risk  is  not  eren  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  possible  success. 

It  is  not  in  point  to  the  present  design  to  allude  to  the  multitude  of  theatrical  sentiments 
which  seem  to  be  written  as  if  in  avowed  opposition  to  such  precepts  as  "  Swear  not  at  all :" 
"  He  that  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  hath  already  committed  adulteiy  in  his  heart," 
&c.  &c.  We  are  willing  to  allow  that  this  last  offence,  at  least,  is  generally,  I  would  it  were 
invariably,  confined  to  those  more  incorrect  dramas  which  we  do  not  now  profess  to  conaider. 
Yet  it  is  to  be  feared  we  should  not  find  many  pieces  (are  we  sure  we  can  find  onel)  entirely 
exempt  from  the  first  heavy  charge.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  invincible  objections  to 
many  tragedies,  otherwise  not  very  exceptionable,  that  the  awful  and  tremendous  name  of  the 
infinitely  glorious  God  is  shamefully,  and  almost  incessantly,  introduced  in  vajrious  scenes,  both 
in  the  way  of  asseveration  and  of  invocation. 

Besides,  the  terms  good  and  bad  play  are  relative ;  for  we  are  so  little  exact  in  our  genenl 
definitions,  that  the  clwracter  given  to  the  piece  often  takes  its  colour  friMn  the  character  of  him 
who  gives  it.  Passages  which  to  the  decent  moral  man  (him,  I  mean,  who  is  decent  and  moral 
on  mere  worldly  principles)  are  to  the  "  purged  eye"  of  a  Christian  disgusting  by  their  vanity, 
and  offensive  by  their  levity,  to  speak  in  the  gentlest  terms. 

But  more  especially  the  prime  animating  spirit  of  many  of  our  more  decorous  dramas  seems 
Co  furnish  a  strong  contrast  to  the  improved  and  enlaxged  comment  of  our  Saviour  in  the  New 
Testament,  on  the  divine  prohibition  against  murder  in  the  Old,  in  the  wo  denounced  against 
anger,  as  containing  in  itself  the  seed  and  principle  of  murder ;  anger,  and  its  too  usoal  coiv* 
comitant,  revenge,  bein^  the  main  spring  on  which  some  of  our  best  tragedies  turns. 

The  eloquent  apologies,  and  the  elaborate  vindication  of  the  crimes  resulting  fipom  the  point 
of  honour  and  the  dread  of  shame,  and  with  such  apologies  and  vindications  some  of  our  most 
approved  pieces  abound,  too  temptingly  invite  the  h^h  unbroken  spirit  of  a  warm  youth,  from 
admirins  such  sentiments  to  adopt  them ;  and  he  is  hable  to  be  stimulated  first  to  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  and,  after  he  has  committed  it,  to  the  hope  of  having  his  reputation  cleared* 
by  the  perpetual  eulogies  these  flattering  scenes  bestow  on  rash  and  intemperate  bravery ;  on  the 
dignity  of  that  spirit  which  cannot  brook  an  insult ;  and  on  that  generoiu  sense  of  wounded 
honour  which  is  ever  on  the  watch  to  revenge  itself.  And  when  he  hears  the  bursts  of  applause 
with  which  these  salUes  of  resentment,  these,  vows  of  revenge,  these  determinations  to  destroy  or 
be  destroyed,  this  solemn  obtesting  the  great  Jud^  of  hearts  to  wibiess  the  innocence  of — ^per- 
haps a  very  criminal  action  or  intention  ; — ^when,  I  say,  a  hotheaded  young  man  witnesses  the 
enthusiasm  of  admiration  which  such  expressions  excite  in  a  transported  audience,  will  it  not 
operate  as  a  kind  of  stimulus  to  him  to  adopt  a  similar  conduct,  should  he  ever  be  placed  in 
similar  circumstances  1  and  will  it  not  furnish  him  with  a  sort  of  criterion  how  such  maxims 
would  be  received,  and  such  conduct  approved,  in  real  Ufe  1  For  the  danger  does  not  he  merely 
ui  his  hearing  such  sentiments  delivered  from  the  stage,  but  also  in  seeing  how  favourably  they 
jue  received  by  the  audience  ;  received,  too,  by  those  persons  who,  should  he  realize  these  sen* 
timents,  would  probably  be  the  arbiters  of  his  conduct.  These  are  to  him  a  kind  of  anticipated 
jury.  The  scene  is,  as  it  were,  the  rehearsal  of  an  acquittal  at  the  bar  of  that  world  whose 
tribunal  is,  perhaps,  unhappily  for  him,  considered  as  his  last  appeal ;  for  it  is  not  probably 
tiazarding  too  much  to  conclude,  that  by  the  sort  of  character  we  are  considering,  human  opin- 
ion will  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  motive  of  action,  human  praise  as  the  highest  reward,  and 
human  censure  as  an  evil  te  be  deprecated,  even  by  the  loss  of  his  soul.- 

If  one  of  the  most  virtuous  of  poets  and  of  men,  by  the  cool,  deliberate,  argumentative  man« 
iier  in  which  he  makes  his  Roman  hero  destroy  himself ;  this  hero,  too,  a  pagan,  consistently 
illustrating  by  this  action  an  historical  fact,  and  acting  in  a  natural  conformity  to  his  own  stoical 
principles  ; — if,  I  say,  under  all  these  paUiating  circumstances,  the  ingenious  sophistry  by  which 
the  poet  was  driven  to  mitigate  the  crime  of  suicide,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  sentiment  to 
the  real  character  of  his  hero ; — ^if  this  Christian  poet,  even  to  his  own  private  friend  and  hterary 
associate,  could  appear,  by  the  specious  reasoning  of  his  famous  soliloquy,  to  vindicate  self-mur- 
der, so  that  the  unhappy  fiudgell  exclaimed,  when  falling  by  his  own  hand, 

"  What  Cato  did^  and  Addison  approved, 
Must  sure  be  right : *• 

If,  T  say,  under  all  the  extenuating  circumstances  here  detailed,  sueh  a  dreadful  effect  could  be 
produced  from  a  cause  so  httle  expected  or  intended  by  its  author  to  produce  it,  how  much  more 

J>robabLy  are  similar  ill  consequences  likely  to  arise  from  similar  causes  in  the  hands  of  a  poet 
ess  guarded  and  worse  principled  ;  and  whose  heroes  have,  perhaps,  neither  the  apology  of  ac- 
knowledged paganism,  nor  the  sanction  of  historic  truth  1  For  Addison,  who  in  general  has 
made  his  piece  a  vehicle  of  the  noblest  and  moat  patriotic  sentiments,  could  not  avoid  making 
his  catastrophe  just  what  he  has  made  it,  without  violating  a  notorious  fact,  and  falsifying  the 
character  he  exhibits. 

Even  in  those  plays  in  which  the  principles  which  false  honour  teaches  are  neither  professedly 
inculcated  nor  vindicated ;  nay,  where  moreover  the  practices  above  alluded  to,  ana  especially 
the  practice  of  dueUing,  are  even  rspcobated  in  the  ftogtfim  of  the  piece ;  yet  thip  hero  who  hv 
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been  leprieved  from  sin  during  fonr  acts  by  the  sage  remonstrance  of  some  interfering  friend,  or  ■ 
the  imperious  power  of  beauty ;  beauty,  which  is  to  a  stage  hero  that  restraining  or  impelling 
power  which  Jaw,  or  conscience,  or  scripture,  are  to  other  men ;  still,  in  the  conclusion,  when 
the  intrigue  is  dexterously  completed,  when  the  passion  is  worked  up  to  its  acme,  and  the  vale- 
dictory scene  is  so  near  at  hand  that  it  becomes  mconvenient  to  the  poet  that  the  impetuosity  of 
his  hero  should  be  any  longer  restrained ;  when  his  own  patience  and  the  expostulating  powexs 
of  his  friend  are  both  exhausted  together,  and  he  seasonably  winds  up  the  drama  by  stabbing 
either  his  worst  enemy  or  his  best  benefactor,  or,  as  it  still  more  frequently  happens,  himself; 
still,  notwithstandinff  his  criminal  catastrophe,  the  hero  has  been  exhibited  through  all  the  pre- 
ceding scenes  as  saca  a  combination  of  perfections ;  his  behaviour  has  been  so  brave  and  so  gen- 
erous (and  bravery  and  generosity  are  two  qualities  which  the  world  boldly  stakes  against  both 
tables  of  the  decalogue),  that  the  youthful  spectator,  especially  if  he  have  that  amiable  warmth 
and  senaibilitv  of  soul  which  lay  him  so  peculiarly  open  to  se<iuction,  is  too  much  tempted  to  con- 
sider as  vernal  the  sudden  and  unpremeditated  crime  to  which  the  unresisted  impulse  of  the 
moment  may  have  driven  so  accomplished  a  character.  And  a  httle  tame  tag  of  moraUty,  set  to 
a  few  musical  periods  by  the  unimpassioned  friend,  is  borne  down,  absorbed,  lost,  in  the  impetu- 
ous but  too  engaging  character  of  the  feeling,  fiery  hero  ;  a  character,  the  errors  of  which  are 
now  consummated  by  an  act  of  murder,  so  sifectin^ly  managed,  that  censure" is  swallowed  up  in 
pity :  the  murderer  is  absolved  by  the  weeping  auditory,  who  are  ready,  if  not  to  justify  the  crime, 
yet  to  vindicate  the  criminal.  Tlie  drowsy  moral  at  the  close,  slowly  attempts  to  creep  after  the 
poison  of  the  piece  ;  but  it  creeps  in  vain  ;  it  can  never  expel  that  which  it  can  never  reach  ;  foe, 
one  stroke  of  feeling,  one  natural  expression  of  the  passions,  be  the  principle  right  or  wrong, 
carries  away  the  affections  of  the  auditor  beyond  any  of  the  poet's  force  of  reasoning  to  control 
And  they  know  little  of  the  power  of  the  dramatic  art,  or  of  tne  conformation  of  the  human  mind, 
who  do  not  know  that  the  heart  of  ^e  feeling  spectator  is  always  at  the  command  of  the  passions 
in  the  hand  of  a  troe  poet ;  who  snatches  him  with  uncontrolled  dominion 

**  To  Thebes  and  Athens  when  he  wilL  and  where.*' 

Now,  to  counteract  the  bias  given  by  the  passions,  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  all  the  flights 
of  mere  poetry,  and  all  the  blunted  weapons  of  logic  united,  are  ineffectual.  Of  course,  the  con- 
cluding antidote  never  defeats  the  mischief  of  the  piece ;  the  effect  of  the  smooth  moral  is  in- 
stantly obliterated,  while  that  of  the  indented  passion  is  perhaps  indelible. 

Let  me  now  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  younger  part  or  that  sex,  to  whose  service  I  have 
generally  devoted  my  principal  attention.  A  virtuous  young  woman,  it  will  be  said,  who  has 
been  correctly  educated,  will  turn  with  abhorrence  from  the  unchaste  scenes  of  a  loose  play. 
It  is  indeed  so  to  be  hoped ;  and  yet  many  plays  which  really  deserve  that  character,  escape 
that  denomination.  But  I  concede  this  point,  and  proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object  of  my 
animadversions.  The  remark  may  be  thought  preposterous,  should  I  observe,  that,  to  a  chaste 
and  delicate  young  mind,  there  is  in  good  plays  one  danger  which,  I  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
almost  more  formiaable  than  that  which  is  often  attached  to  pieces  more  obviously  censurable. 
The  more  refined  and  delicate  the  passion  of  love  is  made  to  appear,  the  more  insinuating,  and, 
of  course,  the  more  dangerous,  will  the  exquisite  and  reiterated  representation  of  that  passion 
be  found.  Now,  love  beuiff  the  grand  business  of  plays,  those  young  ladies  who  are  frequently 
attending  them,  will  be  liable  to  nourish  a  feeling  wnich  is  often  strong  enough  of  itself,  without 
this  constant  supply  of  foreien  fuel,  namely,  that  love  is  the  grand  business  of  life  also.  If  the 
passion  be  avowedly  illicit,  ner  well-instructed  conscience  will  arm  her  with  scruples,  €uid  her 
sense  of  decorum  will  set  her  on  her  guard.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  the  purity 
with  which  the  passion  is  exhibited,  provided  the  exhibition  be  very  touching  and  warm,  the  more 
deep  and  irresistible  will  be  its  effect  on  a  tender  and  inexperienced  heart ;  nay,  the  more  likely 
will  the  passion  acted  on  the  stage  be  to  excite  a  corresponding  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
spectatress.  If  she  have  not  yet  felt  the  passion  she  sees  so  finely  portrayed,  she  will  wish  to 
feel  it ;  and,  the  not  having  felt  it,  she  will  consider  as  something  wanting  to  the  perfection  of 
her  nature.  She  will  ascribe  the  absence  of  it  to  a  defect  in  her  own  heart  which  must  be  sup- 
plied, or  to  some  untowardness  in  her  own  circumstances  which  must  be  removed.  Thus  her 
nnagination  will  do  the  work  of  the  passions,  and  the  fancy  will  anticipate  the  feelings  of  the 
heart :  the  source  this,  of  some  of  the 'most  fatal  disorders  in  the  female  character  ! 

Now,  to  captivate  such  a  tender  and  affectionate  heart  as  that  we  are  considering,  the  semblance 
of  virtue  is  necessarv ;  for,  while  she  will  conceive  of  criminal  passion  as  censurable,  she  will  be 
equally  apt  to  consider  even  the  most  imprudent  passion  as  justifiable,  so  long  as  the  idea  of 
absolute  crime  is  kept  at  a  distance.  If  the  love  be  represented  as  avowedly  vicious,  instesd 
of  lending  herself  to  the  illusion,  she  will  allow  it  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  duty ;  but  if  she 
thinks  it  iimocent,  she  persuades  herself  that  every  duty  should  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Nay,  she 
will  value  herself  in  proportion  as  she  thinks  she  could  imitate  the  heroine  who  is  able  to  love 
with  so  much  violence  and  so  much  purity  at  the  same  time.  By  frequent  repetition,  especially 
if  there  be  a  taste  for  romance  and  poetry  in  the  innocent  young  mind,  the  feelings  are  easily 
transplanted  from  the  theatre  to  the  closet ;  they  are  made  to  become  a  standard  of  action,  and 
are  brought  home  as  the  regulators  of  life  and  manners.  The  heart  being  thus  filled  with  the 
pleasures  of  love  a  new  era  takes  place  in  her  mind,  and  she  carries  about  with  her  an  aptitude 
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to  T«eeiTe  any  impression  herself,  and  a  eonstantly  waking  and  active  desire  fo  make  this  im* 
pression  in  return.  The  plain  and  sober  duties  of  Kfe  begin  to  be  uninteresting ;  she  wishes 
them  to  be  dirersified  with  events,  and  enlivened  bjr  heroes.  Though  she  retains  her  virtue,  her 
tobermindedness  is  impaired  ;  for  she  lon^  to  be  realizing  those  pains  and  pleasures,  and  to  be 
acting  over  those  scenes  and  sacrifices,  which  she  so  often  sees  represented.  If  the  evils  arising 
from  frequent  scenic  representations  to  a  young  woman  were  limited  to  this  sin^  inconvenience, 
that  it  makes  her  sigh  to  be  a  heroine,  it  would  be  a  strong  reason  why  a  discreet  and  pious 
mother  should  be  slow  in  introducing  her  to  them. 

I  purposely  forbear,  in  this  place,  repeating  any  of  those  hijgfaer  arguments  diswn  from  the 
titter  irreconcileableness  of  this  indulgence  of  the  fancj,  of  this  gratification  of  the  senses,  this 
onbounded  roving  of  the  thoughts,  with  the  divine  injunction  of  bringing  **  every  thought  into 
the  obedience  of  Christ." 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  all  this  rigour  may  be  very  suitable  to  entfanaiasts  and  fanatics,  io 
the  vulgar,  the  retired,  and  the  obscure :  but  would  you  exclude  the  more  liberal  and  polished 
part  of  society  from  the  delist  and  instruction  which  may  be  derived  fipom  the  great  masters 
of  the  human  heart,  from  Shucspeare  particularly  t 

On  this  subject  I  think  myseli  callea  upon  to  offer  my  opinion  (such  as  it  is)  as  unreserTedly 
as  I  have  taken  the  liberty  ot  doing  on  the  points  considered  in  the  former  part  of  this  preface. 
I  think,  then,  that  there  is  a  substuitial  difference  between  seeing  and  reading  a  dramatic  com- 
position ;  and  that  the  objections  which  lie  so  strongly  against  the  one,  are  not,  at  least  in  the 
same  degree,  applicable  to  the  other.  Or,  rather,  while  thero  is  an  essential  and  inseparable 
danger  attendant  on  dramatic  exhibitions,  let  the  matter  of  the  drama  be  ever  so  innocent,  the 
danger  in  reading  a  play  arises  solehr  from  the  teiUimenli  contained  in  it. 

To  read  a  moral  play  is  little  difllerent  from  reading  any  other  innocent  poem ;  the  dialogue 
form  bemg  a  mere  accident,  and  no  way  affecting  the  moral  tendency  of  the  piece.  Nay,  some 
excellent  poets  have  chosen  that  form  on  account  of  its  peculiar  advantaflws,  even  when  the  nature 
of  their  subjects  precluded  the  idea  of  theatrical  exhibition.  Thus  Buchanan  wrote  his  fine 
tragedies  of  "  The  Baptist,"  and  "  Jephthah,"  Grotius  that  of  "  Christ  Suffermg,"  and  Milton 
tfiat  of  **  Samson  Agonistes ;"  not  to  name  the  '*  Joseph,"  the  **  Bethuha  Deliverod,"  and  some 
other  pieces  of  the  amiable  Metastasio.  Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  unreasonable,  than  to 
proscnbe  from  the  study  or  the  closet  weU-selecteid  dramatic  poetry.  It  may  be  read  with  safety, 
Decause  it  can  there  be  read  with  soberness.  The  most  animated  speeches  subside  into  com- 
parative tameneas,  and,  provided  they  are  perfectly  pure,  produce  no  ruffle  of  the  passions,  no 
agitation  of  the  senses,  but  merely  mud  a  pleasant,  and,  it  may  be,  a  not  unsahitary  exercise  to 
the  imagination. 

In  all  the  different  kinds  of  poetry,  there  will  be  a  necessity  for  seleetion ;  and  where  could 
safer  poetical  amusement  be  found  than  in  the  works  of  Racine,  whose  Athalia,  in  particular  (as 
we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe),  most  happily  illustrates  an  interesting  piece  of  scr^ 
ture  history,  at  the  same  time  that,  considered  as  a  coraposition,  it  is  itself  a  model  of  poetical 
perfection.  I  may  mention,  as  an  exquisite  piece,  the  masque  of  Comus,  and,  as  interesting 
poems  in  the  dramatic  form  also,  the  Caractacus,  and  Elfrida,  of  Mason ;  the  passing  over  which 
pieces  in  the  volumes  of  that  virtuous  poet,  merely  because  they  are  in  a  dramatic  form,  would 
De  an  instance  of  scrupulosity  which  one  might  venture  to  say  no  weQ-infoxmed  conscience  cooM 
soffgest. 

I^t  netthet,  then,  the  devout  and  scrupulous,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  captious  caviller,  on 
the  other,  object  to  this  distinction ;  I  mean  between  reading  a  dramatic  composition,  and  aeeing 
a  theatrical  exhibition,  as  if  it  were  &nciful  or  arbitrary.  In  the  latter,  is  it  the  mere  repetition 
of  the  speeches  which  implies  danger  1  is  it  this  which  attracts  the  audience  ?  No :  were  even 
the  best  reader,  if  he  did  net  bring  in  aid  the  novelty  of  a  foreign  language,  to  read  the  whole 
play  himself  without  scenic  deoorations,  without  dress,  without  gesticulation,  would  such  an  ex- 
hibition be  numerously,  or  for  any  length  of  time,  attended  1  What  then  chiefly  draws  the 
multitude  !  It  is  the  semblance  of  real  action  which  is  given  to  the  piece,  by  different  persons 
supportmg  the  different  parts,  and  by  their  dress,  their  tones,  their  gestures,  heigfateoiiig  the  repre- 
sentation into  a  kind  of  enchantment.  It  is  the  eoncoraitant  pageantry,  it  is  the  s^endonr  of 
the  spectacle,  and  even  the  show  of  the  spectators  : — these  are  the  ciicumstsnces  which  aha- 
gether  fill  the  theatre  which  altogether  produce  the  effect— which  altogether  create  the  danger. 
Tliese  give  a  pernicious  force  to  sentiments  which,  when  read,  merely  explain  the  mystenons 
action  of  the  human  heart,  but  which,  vrfien  thus  uttered,  tfaua  aecompaniea,  become  contagious 
and  destructive.  Hiese,  in  short,  make  up  a  scene  of  temptation  and  seduction,  of  overwrought 
voluptuousness  and  unnerving  pleasure,  wnich  surely  ill  accords  with  '<  working  out  our  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling,*'  or  with  that  frame  «f  mind  which  implies  that  *'  the  yuxM.  is  crucified 
to  us,  and  we  to  the  world." 

I  trust  I  have  sufficientiy  guarded  against  the  charge  of  inoonsisteney,  even  though  I  venture 
to  hazard  an  opinion  that,  in  company  with  a  judicious  friend  or  parent,  manv  scenes  of  Shalb- 
ipeare  maybe  read  not  only  without  danger,  but  with  improvement.  Far  be  it  fssm  me  to  wish 
io  abridge  the  innocent  dehghts  of  life,  where  they  may  be  enjoyed  with  benefit  Io  the  undeiw 
standing,  and  without  injury  to  the  principles.  Women,  especiany,  whose  walk  in  lifo  is  so 
dfevniaeribed,  and  whose  avonnos  of  mfonnataMi  aio  so  fow,  may,  I  oonoetva,  l««ai  to  know  tfao 
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woild  with  iMt  daa^y  and  to  study  fanman  natura  with  more  advaBtaffe,  from  the  mthm/  of 
selected  parts  of  this  incomparable  genius,  than  from  most  other  attainable  sources.  I  would  in 
this  view  consider  Shalupeare  as  a  philoso^pher  as  well  as  poet,  and  I  have  been  surprised  to  hear 
many  pious  people  universally  confound  and  reprobate  this  poet  with  the  common  herd  of  drama- 
tists and  novelists.  To  his  acute  and  sagacious  mind  every  varied  position  of  the  human  heart, 
everr  shade  of  discrimination  in  the  human  character,  all  the  minater  delicacies,  all  the  exquisite 
touches,  all  the  di^ct  affections,  all  the  contending  interests,  gH  the  complicated  passions  ol 
the  heart  of  man,  seem,  as  far  as  is  allowed  to  human  inqwction  to  discern  them,  to  be  laid 
open.  Thou^  destitute  himself  of  the  aids  of  literature,  and  of  the  polish  of  society,  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  by  intuition  all  the  advantages  that  various  learning  and  elegant  society  can 
bestow ;  and  to  have  combined  the  wannest  energies  of  passion,  and  the  boldest  strokes  of  im- 
agination, with  the  justest  piofHrieties  of  reasoning,  and  the  ezactest  niceties  of  conduct.  He 
makes  every  deaeripiion  a  pictoe,  and  e!veiy  sentiment  an  axiom.  He  seems  to  have  known 
how  every  bein^  which  did  exist  would  speak  and  act  under  every  suf^sed  circumstance  and 
«veiy  possible  situation ;  and  how  every  being  which  did  noi  exist  must  speak  and  act,  if  ever 
he  were  to  be  called  into  actual  existence. 

From  the  discriminated,  &e  guarded,  die  qualified  perusal  of  such  an  author,  it  would  be 
impossible,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  necessary,  to  debar  accomplished  and  elegantly  educated 
youi^  persons.  Let  not  the  above  eulogium  be  censured  as  too  strong  or  too  £ild.  In  ahnoot 
every  tibrary  they  will  find  his  writings ;  in  almost  every  vrork  of  taste  and  criticism,  the  young 
reader  will  not  fiul  to  meet  the  panegyric  of  Shakspeare.  The  frequent  allusions  to  him,  and  the 
beautiful  quotations  from  him,  will,  if  they  li^t  upon  a  corresponding  taste,  inflame  it  with  a 
curiosity  to  peruse  all  his  works.  Now,  woufl  it  not  be  safer  to  anticipate  the  danger  which 
might  result  from  a  private  and  unqualified  perusal,  for  the  parent  to  select  such  pieces  as  have 
in  them  the  fewest  of  those  coimptions,  which  truth  must  allow  that  Shakspeare  possesses  in 
conrnion  with  other  dramatic  poets  1  For  who  will  deny  that  all  the  excellences  we  have  ascribed 
to  him  are  debased  by  passages  of  offensive  grossness  t  are  tarnished  with  indelicacy,  hUae  taste, 
and  vulgarity  1  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  discussion  of  those  faults,  too  obvious  to  be  over- 
looked,  too  nnmerous  to  be  detailed,  too  strong  to  be  palliated.  Let  me,  however,  be  permitted 
to  observe,  liiat  though  Shakspeare  often  disffusts  by  single  passages  and  expressions  (which  I 
will  not  vindicate  by  ascribing  them  to  the  faue  taste  of  we  ase  in  which  he  wrote  ;  for  thou^ 
that  may  extenuate  the  £MUt  of  the  poet,  it  does  not  diminish  the  danoer  of  the  reader),  yet 
perhaps  the  general  tendency  of  his  ^eoes  is  less  corrupt  than  that  of  the  pieces  of  almost  any 
dramatist ;  and  the  reader  rises  from  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare  vrithout  those  distinct  images  of 
evil  on  his  mind,  without  having  his  heart  so  dissolved  by  amatory  scenes,  or  his  mind  so  warped 
b^  corrupt  reasonii^,  or  his  hSut  so  inflamed  with  seducihg  principles,  as  he  will  have  expe- 
rienced from  other  writers  of  the  same  description,  however  exempt  their  works  may  be  from  the 
more  broad  and  censurable  vices  of  composition  which  disfigure  many  parts  of  Shakspeare.  Lest 
I  be  misrepresented,  let  it  be  observed,  that  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  general  resuU  arising 
from  the  tendency  of  his  pieces,  from  the  effect  of  particular  passages ;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  a  discriminated  perusal  is  so  important.  For,  after  all,  the  general  ditpoiiiion  efmmd  with 
which  we  rise  fr^om  the  reading  of  a  work,  is  the  best  criterion  of  its  otifity  or  mischief.  To 
the  tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  too,  belongs  this  superiority,  that  his  pieces  being  faithful  histories 
of  the  human  heart,  and  portraits  of  the  human  character,  love  is  only  introduced  as  one  passion 
among  many  which  enslave  mankind ;  whereas  by  most  other  play  writers,  it  is  treated  as  the 
monopdizing  tyrant  of  the  heart 

It  is  not  because  I  consider  Shakspeare  as  a  correct  moralist  and  an  unerring  guide,  that  I  sug- 
gest the  advanta^  of  having  the  youthful  curiosity  allayed  by  a  partial  perusal,  and  under  prudent 
inspection :  but  it  is  for  this  very  different  reason,  lest,  bv  having  that  curiosity  stimulated  by  the 
incessant  commendation  of  this  author,  with  which  both  books  and  conversation  abound,  young 
poaons  should  be  excited  to  devour  in  secret  an  author  who,  if  devoured  in  the  gross,  will  not 
nil,  Igr  many  detached  passages,  to  put  a  delicate  reader  in  the  situation  of  his  own  ancient  Pistol 
when  eating  the  leek ;  that  is,  to  sirallow  and  execrate  at  the  same  time. 

But  to  conclude, — ^which  I  will  do  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  princroal  objects  already  touched 
upon.     That  I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  this  prence  is  not  addressed  to  the 

Siy  and  dissolute ;  to  such  as  profess  themselves  to  be  **  lovers  of  pleasure  more  then  lovers  d 
od ;" — but  it  is  addressed  to  the  more  soberminded ;  to  those  who  beUeve  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  who  wish  to  be  enlightened  by  its  doctrines,  to  be  governed  by  its  precepts,  and  who 
profess  to  be  "  seeking  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly  one."  The  question  then  which  we 
have  been  asking  w,  whether  the  stage,  in  its  present  state,  be  a  proper  amusement  for  such  a 
character  1  What  it  would  be,  if  perfectly  reformed,  and  cast  into  the  Christian  mould,  we  have 
considered  as  another  question,  wnich  it  will  be  time  enough  to  answer  when  the  reformation 
itself  takes  place. 

Neither  (as  has  been  observed)  is  it  to  the  present  purpose  to  insist  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments are  Uie  most  rutional ;  for  the^  question  we  have  undertaken  to  agitate  is,  whether  they 
are  bUmeUu  1  In  this  view,  the  circumstance  of  going  but  seldom  cannot  satisfy  a  conscien- 
tious mind ;  for  if  the  amusement  be  rights  we  may  partake  of  it  with  moderation^  as  of  otbor 
lawfol  pleasures ;  if  wnmg,  we  should  nsosr  partake  of  it. 
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Some  individuals  may  urge  that  the  amnseroeiita  of  the  theatre  never  had  the  had  effeefs  am 
their  minds  which  they  are  said  to  have  on  the  minds  of  others  ;  hot  supposing  this  to  be  reaSfy 
the  case  (which  howerer  may  admit  of  doubt),  ought  not  such  persons  to  reflect,  that  by  their 
presence  they  sanction  that  which  is  obyiously  hurtful  to  others,  and  which  must,  if  so,  be  dis- 
pleasing to  God  1 

The  stage  is  by  universal  concurrence  allowed  to  be  no  indifferent  thing.  The  impressions  it 
makes  on  the  mind  are  deep  and  strong ;  deeper  and  stronger,  perfaqM,  than  ate  made  by  any 
other  amusement.  If  then  such  impressions  be  in  the  ^neral  hostile  to  ChristiaBity,  the  whole 
resolves  itself  into  this  short  question — Should  a  Christian  frequent  il 


[In  addition  to  what  has  here  been  advanced  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  amusements,  the 
editor  hopes  to  be  excused  for  inserting  the  conclusion  of  Jwemy  Collier's  **  Short  View  of  the 
Immorality  and  Profaneness  of  the  English  Staffs :"  printed  in  1699. 

"  liiese  entertainments  are,  as  it  were,  litertdly  renounced  in  baptism.  They  are  themmirtief 
of  the  wicked  worlds  and  the.  works  of  the  devil,  m  the  most  open  and  emphatical  signification. 
What  e4fmmunion  hot  light  with  darkness,  and  what  concord  has  Christ  wtth  Belial  7  Call  you 
this  diversion  1  can  profaneness  be  such  an  irresistible  delight  %  Does  the  crime  of  the  perform* 
ance  make  the  spirit  of  the  satisfaction,  and  is  the  scorn  of  Christianity  the  entertainment  of 
Christians  1  Is  it  such  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  scriptures  burlesqued  t  Is  ribaldry  so  very  obli- 
ging, and  atheism  so  charming  a  quality  1  Are  we  indeed  willing  to  quit  the  privilege  of  oar 
nature,  to  surrender  our  charter  of  immortality,  and  throw  up  the  pretences  to  another  life  1  It 
may  be  so ;  but  then  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  nothino  is  not  in  our  power.  Our 
desires  did  not  make  us,  neither  can  they  unmake  us.  But  I  hope  our  wishes  are  not  so  mean, 
and  that  we  have  a  better  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  bein^.  And  if  so,  how  can  we  be  pleased 
vrith  those  things  which  would  degrade  us  into  brutes,  which  ridicule  our  creed,  and  turn  all  onr 
expectations  into  romance. 

**  And,  after  all,  the  jest  on't  is,  these  men  would  make  us  believe  their  design  is  virtue  and 
reformation.  In  good  time  !  they  are  likely  to  combat  vice  vrith  success,  who  destroy  the  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil !  Take  them  at  the  best,  and  they  do  no  more  than  expose  a  httle  humour 
and  formality.  But  then,  as  the  matter  is  managed,  the  correction  is  much  worse  than  the  foolt. 
They  laugh  at  pedantry  and  teach  atheism  ;  cure  a  pimple,  and  give  the  plague.  I  hearty 
wish  they  would  have  let  us  alone.  To  exchanffe  virtue  for  behaviour,  is  a  hard  bargain,  is 
not  plain  honesty  much  better  than  hypocrisy  well  dressed  1  what's  sight  good  for,  vriwout  sub- 
stance 1  what  is  a  wellbred  libertine,  but  a  wellbred  knave  1  One  thai  can't  prefer  conscience 
to  pleasure,  without  calling  himeelf  fool ;  and  will  sell  his  friend,  or  his  father,  if  need  be,  for 
his  convenience. 

"  In  short :  nothing  can  be  more  disserviceable  to  probity  and  religion  than  the  management 
of  the  STAOB.  It  cherishes  those  passions,  and  rewards  those  vices,  which  'tis  the  business  of 
reason  to  discountenance  It  strikes  at  the  root  of  principle,  draws  off  the  inclinations  from 
virtue,  and  spoils  good  education.  It  is  the  most  effectual  means  to  emasculate  people's  spirits, 
and  debauch  their  manners.  How  many  of  the  unwary  have  these  sirens  devoureal  ana  how 
often  has  the  best  blood  been  tainted  with  this  infection  1  what  disappointments  of  parents,  what 
confusion  in  families,  and  what  begi^ry  in  estates,  have  been  hence  occasioned  t  and,  which  is 
•till  worse,  the  mischief  spreads  daily,  and  the  malignity  grows  more  envenomed.  The  fever 
works  up  towards  madness,  and  will  scarcely  endure  to  be  touched.  And  what  hope  is  there  of 
health,  when  the  patient  strikes  in  with  the  disease,  and  flies  in  the  face  of  the  remedy  1  Can 
religion  retrieve  us  ?  yes,  when  we  don't  despise  it.  But  while  our  notions  are  naught,  our 
lives  will  hardly  be  otherwise.  What  can  the  assistance  of  the  church  signify  to  those  who  are- 
more  ready  to  rally  the  preacher,  than  practise  the  sermon  ?  to  those  who  are  overgrown  with: 
pleasure,  and  hardened  in  ill  custom  1  wno  have  neither  patience  to  hear,  nor  conscience  to  take 
hold  ofl  you  may  almost  as  well  feed  a  man  without  a  mouth,  as  ffive  advice  where  there's  no 
disposition  to  receive  it.  It  is  true,  as  long  as  there  is  life  there's  nope.  Sometimes  the  force 
•f  argument,  and  the  grace  of  Grod«  and  the  anguish  of  aflliction,  may  strike  through  the  preju- 
dice, and  make  their  way  into  the  soul.  But  uese  circumstances  don't  always  meet,  and  then 
the  case  is  extremely  danfferous.  For  this  miserable  temper,  we  may  thank  the  staoc,  in  a 
great  measure ;  and,  therefore,  if  I  mistake  not,  diey  have  tne  least  pretence  to  favour,  and  ther 
most  need  of  repentance  ofall  man  living."] 


THE    INFLEXIBLE    CAPTIVE 

A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 

▲B  IT  WAS  ACTIO  IN  1774,  AT  THB  THBATBE  BOTAL  AT  BATB. 

'*  The  man  resoW'd,  and  steady  to  his  trast, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  obstinately  just.*' 


TO 

THE  HON.  MRS.  BOSCAWEN. 

Dbab  Madak, 
It  seems  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  although,  with  persons  of  great  merit  and  delicacy, 
no  yirtue  stands  in  higher  estimation  than  truth ;  yet,  in  such  an  address  as  the  present,  there 
would  be  some  danger  of  offending  them,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  it :  I  mean,  by  uttering  truths 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  every  one  except  the  person  addressed  would  acquit  the  writer 
of  flattery.  And  it  wiU  be  a  singular  circumstance  to  see  a  dedication  without  praise,  to  a  lady 
possessed  of  every  quality  and  accomplishment  which  can  justly  entitle  her  to  it. 

I  am,  dear  madam,  with. great  respect. 

Your  most  obedient,  and  very  obliged  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 


Akono  the  great  names  which  have  done  honour  to  antiquity  in  general,  and  to  the  Roman 
Repubhc  in  particular,  that  of  Marcus  Attilius  Regulus  has,  by  the  general  consent  of  all  ages, 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  splendid,  since  he  not  only  sacrificed  his  labours,  his  liberty, 
and  his  life,  for  the  good  of  his  country,  but,  by  a  greatness  of  soul  almost  peculiar  to  himself, 
contrived  to  make  his  very  misfortunes  contribute  to  that  glorious  end. 

AAer  the  Romans  had  met  with  various  successes  in  the  first  Punic  war,  under  the  command 
of  Regulus,  victory  at  len^h  declared  for  the  opposite  party — the  Roman  army  was  totally 
oyerthrown,  and  Regulus  himself  taken  prisoner  by  Xantippus,  a  Lacedsmonian  general  in  the 
service  of  the  Carthaginians :  the  victorious  enemy,  exulting  in  so  important  a  conquest,  kept 
him  many  years  in  close  imprisonment,  and  loaded  him  with  the  most  cruel  indignities.  They 
thought  It  was  now  in  their  power  to  make  their  own  terms  with  Rome,  and  determined  to  send 
Regulus  thither,  with  their  ambassador,  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or  at  least  an  exchange  of  captives, 
thinking  he  would  gladly  persuade  his  countrymen  to  discontinue  a  war  which  necessari^  pro- 
longed nis  captivity.  They  previously  exacted  from  him  an  oath  to  return,  should  his  embassy 
prove  unsuccessful ;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  to  underatand,  that  he  muAt  expect  to  sufifer  a 
cruel  death  if  he  failed  in  it :  this  they  artfully  intimated,  as  the  strongest  motive  for  him  to 
leave  no  means  unattempted  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 

At  the  unexpected  arrival  of  this  venerable  hero,  the  Romans  expressed  the  wildest  transports 
of  joy,  and  would  have  submitted  to  almost  any  conditions,  to  procure  his  enlargement ;  but 
Regulus,  so  far  from  availing  himself  of  his  influence  with  the  senate  to  obtain  any  personal 
advantages,  employed  it  to  induce  them  to  reject  proposals  so  evidently  tending  to  dishonour 
their  country,  declaring  his  fixed  resolution  to  return  to  bondage  and  death,  rather  than  violate 
his  oath. 

He  at  last  extorted  from  them  their  consent ;  and  departed  amid  the  tears  of  his  family,  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  the  applauses  of  the  senate,  and  the  tumultuous  opposition  of  the 
people  :  and,  as  a  great  poet  of  his  own  nation  beautifully  observes,  "  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
at  cahn  and  unconcerned,  as  if,  on  finishing  the  tedious  lawsuits  of  his  clients,  he  was  retiring 
to  Yenafrian  fields,  or  the  sweet  country  of  Tarentum." 


\*  This  piece  is  a  pretty  close  imitation  of  the  AUilioRegolo  of  Metastasio,  but  enlaiged 
and  extended  into  a  tragedy  of  five  acts.  Historical  truth  has  in  general  been  followed,  except 
in  some  less  essential  instances,  particularly  that  of  placing  the  return  of  Regulus  to  Rome  pos- 
terior to  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  vmter  boraelf  never  considered  the  plot  as  suificientty 
bustling  and  dramatic  for  representation. 
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WBITTBH   BY  THS   BST.    DB.    LAMOHOBITK. 


Dbbp  m  the  bosom  of  dmarted  daja,         

Where  the  first  ffems  of  hmnan  gtoiy  blase ; 
Where,  crown'd  with  flowers,  in  wreaths  im- 
mortal dressed, 
The  8aci«d  shades  of  ancient  Tirtae  rest ; 
With  ioy  they  search,  who  joy  can  feel,  to  find 
Some  honest  reason  still  to  love  mankind. 
There  the  fair  foundress  of  the  scene  to-night, 
Explores  the  paths  that  dignify  delight ; 
The  regions  of  the  mighty  dead  perfades ; 
The  sibyl  she  that  leads  us  to  the  shades. 
O  may  each  blast  of  ruder  breath  forbear 
To  waft  her  liffht  leares  on  the  ruthless  air ; 
Since  she,  as  heedless,  strives  not  to  maintain 
This  tender  offspring  of  her  teeming  brain ! 
For  this  poor  birth  was  no  provision  made, 
A  flower  that  sprung  and  lai^guish'd  in  the  shade. 


On  Avon*s  banks,  forsaken  and  forlorn, 
This  careless  mother  left  her  elder  bom  ; 
And  though  unlike  what  Avon  haii'd  of  yore. 
Those  giant  sons  that  Shakspeaie*s  bannen 

bore, 
Tet  may  we  yield  this  little  offering  grace, 
And  love  the  last  and  least  of  such  a  race. 
Shall  the  strong  scenes,  where  senatorial  Rom* 
Mourned  o*er  the  rigour  of  a  patriot's  doom ; 
Where  melting  nature,  aw'd  by  virtue's  eye. 
Hid  the  big  drop,  and  held  the  bursting  sigh, 
Where  all  that  majesty  of  soul  can  give, 
Truth,  honour,  pity,  fair  affection  live : 
Shall  sceneiT  like  these,  the  glory  of  an  age. 
Gleam  from  the  press,  nor  triumph  on  the  sti^l 
Forbid  it,  Britons !  and,  as  Romans  brave. 
Like  Romans  boast  one  citizen  to  save. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA. 


KEBJTLVM.'^Mr.  Hendtrstm. 
Publivs,  his  Bon.~«jSfr.  Dinumd, 
Manlius,  the  Consul. — Mr.  Blisttti. 
LiciNius,  a  Tribune.— >ifr.  Brown. 


Guards,  Lictors,  People,  &c. 
8cene,^Nmir  <Jbs  C^aU*  of  Rotm. 


Hamiloab,  the   Caithiginian  Ambassador.^* 

Mr»  Rcwbolkam. 
Attilia,  dau^ter  of  Regulus. — MtMM  ManoeiL 
Babcb,  a  Carthaginian  captive. — Mi»9  WhteUr, 


SCBNI 


ACT  L 

'A  HaU  tn  tkt  Contuto  PaUee. 


Enter  Lioimus,  Athlia,  lAciorst  and  People. 

Lie.  Attilia  waiting  here  1     Is't  possible  1 
is  this  a  place  for  Rebus's  daoffhter  1 
Just  gods !  must  that  mcomparable  maid 
Associate  here  with  Lictors  and  Plebeians  1 

Aa.  Tea,  on  this  threshold  patiently  I  wait 
The  cixisars  coming ;  I  would  make  him  Uush 
To  see  me  here  his  suiter.    O,  Licinins, 
This  is  no  time  for  form  and  cold  decorum ; 
Five  lagging  years  have  crept  their  tedious  round, 
And  Roffuius,  alas  !.  is  stiU  a  slave  ;         ^ 
A  wretched  slave,  unpitied,  and  f<»gotte& ; 
No  other  tribute  paid  his  memory. 
Than  the  sad  tears  of  his  unhappy  child ; 
If  eke  be  silent,  who  will  speak  ror  R^lus  1 

Lie.  Let  not  her  sorrows  make  my  fair  unjust. 
Is  there  in  Rome  a  heart  so  dead  to  virtue. 
That  does  not  beat  in  Regulus's  cause  ? 
That  wearies  not  the  sods  for  his  return  t 
That  does  not  think  3l  subjugated  Afric, 
A  slender,  unimportant  acquisition, 
It^  in  return  for  this  eKtended  empire. 
The  freedom  of  thy  father  be  the  purchase  1 
These  are  the  feelings  of  imperial  Rome ; 
My  own,  it  were  superfluous  to  declare. 
For  if  Liemiue  were  to  weigh  his  merit. 
That  he's  t/w  father  were  sufficient  glory, 
lie  vras  my  leader,  trab'd  me  up  to  arms ; 
And,  if  I  boast  a  sJMCxk  of  Roman  honour,  - 
I  owe  it  to  %tt  precepts  and  his  virtues. 

An.  And  yet  I  have  not  seen  Licinius  stir. 


Lie.  Ah !  wpm  bm  thy  iqnroaehes— what, 
when  late 
A  private  citiseen,  could  I  attempt  1 
'Twas  not  the  lust  of  power,  or  pride  of  rank. 
Which  made  me  seek  the  dienity  of  tribune ; 
No,  mv  Attilia,  but  I  fond^  hop'd 
'Twould  strengthen  and  enforce  the  just  request. 
Which,  as  a  prinaie  man,  I  vatnjy  uig'd ; 
But  now,  the  people's  ri^resentative, 
I  shall  denumdj  Attilia,  to  be  heard. 

AU.  Ah !  let  us  not  too  hastily  apply 
This  dangerous  remedy ;  I  would  not  rouse 
Fresh  tumults  'twixt  the  people  and  the  senate  s 
Each  views  with  jealousy  the  idol,  power. 
Which,  each  possessing,  would  alik^  abuse. 
What  one  demands,  the  other  still  denies. 
Might  /  advise  you,  try  a  gentler  method ; 
I  Imow  that  every  moment  Rome  expects 
Th'  ambassador  of  Cartbase,  nay,  'tis  said 
The  conscript  fathers  are  vready  met 
To  give  him  audience  in  Bellona's  temple. 
There  might  the  consul  at  my  suit,  Licinins, 
Propose  the  ransom  of  my  captive  &ther. 

Lie.  Ah!  think,  Attiha,  who  that  consul  isi 
Manlius,  thy  father's  rival,  and  his  foe : 
His  ancient  rival,  and  his  foe  profess'd : 
To  hope  in  him,  my  lair,  were  fond  delusioii. 

AU.  Yet  tho'  ms  rival,  Manlius,  is  a  Roamns 
Nor  win  he  think  of  private  enmities, 
Wetgh'd  in  the  balance  with  the  good  of  Rome, 
Let  me  at  least  make  trial  of  his  honour. 

Lie.  Be  it  so»  my  fair !  but  elsewhere  aiake 
thy  suit ; 
IjOt  not  the  consul  meet  Attflia  here^ 
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SIS 


Confounded  with  the  refuse  of  the  people. 

Alt.  Yes,  I  yriU.  see.  him  herct  e'en  here,  Llci- 
nius. 
Let  Manlitu  hlnsh,  not  me :  here  will  I  speak, 
Here  shall  he  answer  me. 

Lie.  Behold,  he  comes. 

AU.  Do  thou  retire. 

LU.  O,  hless  me  with  a  look, 

One  parting  look,  at  least. 

Att  Know,  my  Licinius, 

Hat  at  this  moment  I  am  all  the  daughter, 
The  filial  feelings  now  possess  my  soul, 
And  other  passions  fiAd  no  entrance  there. 

£ac.  O  sweet,  yet  powerful  influence  of  virtue. 
That  charms  though  cruel,  thou^  unkind  sub- 
And  what  was  love  exalts  io  admu-ation  !  [dues, 
Tes,  'tis  the  privilege  of  souls  like  thine 
To  conquer  most  when  least  they  aim  at  conquest. 
Yet,  ah  !  vouchsafe  to  think  upon  Licinius, 
Nor  fear  to  rob  thy  father  of  his  due ; 
For  surely  virtue  and  the  gods  approve 
Unwearied  constancy  and  spotless  love. 

[Exit  Licinius. 

Bntar  Manuus. 

Att.  Ah !  Manlius,  stay,  a  moment  stay,  and 
hear  me. 

Man.  I  did  not  think  to  meet  thee  here,  Attilia ; 
The  place  so  little  worthy  of  the  guest. 

Att.  It  would,  indeed,  have  ill  become  Attilia, 
While  still  her  father  was  a  Roman  citizen ; 
But  for  the  daughter  of  a  slave  to  Carthage, 
It  sorely  is  most  fitting. 

Man.  Say,  Attilia, 

What  is  the  purpose  of  thy  coming  hither  1 

Att.  What  is  the  purpose,  patience,  pitymg 
Heaven ! 
TeD  me,  how  long,  to  Rome's  eternal  shame,' 
To  fill  wiUi  horror  all  the  wond'ring  world. 
My  father  still  must  groan  in  Punic  chains. 
And  waste  the  tedious  hours  in  cruel  bondage  1 
Bays  foUow  days,  and  years  to  years  succeed, 
,  And  Rome  forgets  her  hero,  is  content 
That  Reeulus  be  a  forgotten  slave. 
What  is  nis  crime  T  is  it  that  he  preferr'd 
His  country's  profit  to  his  children's  cood  1 
Is  it  th'  unshaken  firmness  of  his  soul, 
Jnat,  uncorrupt,  and,  boasting,  let  me  roeak  it. 
Poor  in  the  highest  dignities  of  Rome  f 
Illustrious  crime !  O  ^orious  poverty ! 

Man.  But  know,  Attilia— 

Att.  O,  have  patience  with  me. 

And  can  ungrateful  Rome  so  soon  forget  t 
Can  those  ^o  breathe  the  air  Ae  breath'd  forget 
The  great,  the  godlike  virtues  of  my  father  1 
There's  not  a  part  of  Rome  but  speaks  his  praise. 
The  ttreet* — 4hro'  them  the  heiro  pass'd  trium- 
The  forum — there  the/egi*2<Uorplann'd  fphant : 
The  wisest,  purest  laws — ^the  senate-house — 
There  spoke  t\ie  patriot  Roman — there  his  voice 
Secur'd  the  public  safety  :  Manlius,  yes ; 
The  wisdom  of  his  counsels  match'd  his  valour. 
Enter  the  temvlee — mount  the  cajntol — 
And  tell  me,  Manlius,  to  what  hand  but  hU 
They  owe  their  trophies,  and  their  ornaments. 
Their  foreign  banners,  and  their  boasted  ensigns, 
Tarentine,  Punic,  and  Sicilian  spoils  ? 
Nay,  e'en  those  lictors  who  precede  ^  steps, 

Vol.  I. 


This  consul's  purple  which  invests  thy  limbs, 

All,  all  were  Kegulus's,  were  my  father's. 

And  yet  this  hero,  this  exalted  patriot, 

Hiis  man  of  virtue,  this  immortal  Roman, 

In  base  requital  for  his  services, 

Is  left  to  linger  out  a  life  in  chains. 

No  honours  paid  him  but  a  daughter's  tears. 

0  Rome  !  O  Regulus  !  O  thaimless  citizens ! 
Jlfon.  Just  are  thy  tears : — thy  father  well 

deserves  them ; 
But  know  thy  censure  is  unjust,  Attilia. 
The  fate  of  Kegulus  is  felt  by  all : 
We  know  and  mourn  the  cruel  woes  he  sufiTers 
From  barbarous  Carthage. 

Att.  Manlius,  you  mistake  ; 

Alas  !  it  is  not  Carthage  which  is  barbarous  ; 
'Tis  Rome,  ungrateful  Rome,  is  the  barbarian ; 
Carthage  but  punishes  a  foe  profess'd, 
But  Rome  betrays  her  hero  and  her  father  : 
Carthage  remembers  how  he  slew  her  sons. 
But  Rome  forgets  the  blood  he  shed  for  her  : 
Carthage  revenges  an  acknowledged  foe. 
But  Rome  with  basest  perfidy  rewards 
The  glorious  hand  that  bound  her  brow  witk 

laurels. 
Which  now  is  the  barbarian,  Rome  or  Carthage  S 

Man.  What  can  be  done  1 

Att.  A  woman  shall  inform  you. 

Convene  the  senate  ;  let  them  straight  propose 
A  ransom,  or  exchange  for  Regius, 
To  Africa's  ambassador.     Do  this. 
And  heav'n's  best  blessings  crown  your  day0 
with  peace. 

Man.  Thou  speakestlike  a  daughter,  I,  Attilia, 
Must  as  a  consul  act ;  I  must  consult 
The  good  of  Rome,  and  with  her  good,  her  gIory« 
Would  it  not  tarnish  her  unspotted  fame, 
To  sue  to  Carthage  on  the  terms  thou  vrishest  ? 

Att.  Ah !  rather  own  thou'rt  still  my  father's 
foe. 

Man.   Ungen'rous  maid!   no  fault  of  mine 
concurr'd 
To  his  destruction.     'Twas  the  chance  of  war. 
Farewell !  ere  this  the  senate  is  assembled — 
My  presence  Is  requir'd. — Speak  to  the  fathers. 
And  try  to  soften  /A«r  austerity ; 
Mi/  rigour  they  may  render  vain,  for  know, 

1  am  Kome's  consul,  not  her  king,  Attilia. 

[Exit  Manlius  with  the  liclorSf  du;. 
Att.  {(done.)  This  flattering  hope,  alas !  has 
prov'd  abortive. 
One  consul  is  our  foe,  the  other  absent. 
What  shall  the  sad  Attilia  next  attempt  1 
Suppose  I  crave  assistance  from  the  people  ! 
Ah  !  my  unhappy  father,  on  what  hazards, 
What  strange  vicissitudes,  what  various  tumsy 
Thy  life,  thy  Uberty,  thy  all  depends  ! 

Enter  Barcb  {inha»te). 

Bar.  Ah,  my  Attilia ! 

Att.  Whence  this  eager  has^e  t 

Bar.  Th'  ambassador  of  Carthage  is  arriv'd. 
Att.  And  why  does  t?utt .  excite  such  won- 
drous transport  1 
Bar.  I  bring  another  cause  of  greater  still 
Att.  Name  it,  my  Barce. 
Bar.  Regulus  comes  with  hiio. 

Att.  My  father !  can  it  be  t 

2K 
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*  Bar.  Thj  father — Regolos. 

AU.  Thou  art  deceiv'd,  or  thou  deceiv'st  thy 
friend. 

Bar.  Indeed  I  saw  him  not,  bat  erery  tongue 
Speaks  the  glad  hidings. 

Enier  Publixts. 

AU.  See  where  Pablias  comes. 

Pub.  My  sister,  Fm  transported  !  Oh  Attilia, 
He's  here,  our  father — Regulos  is  come ! 

Att.  I  thank  tou,  gods :    O  my  full  heart ! 
where  is  he  1 
Hasten,  my  brother,  lead,  O  lead  me  to  him. 

Pub.  It  is  too  soon :  restrain  thy  fond  impa- 
tience. 
With  Africa's  ambassador  he  waits, 
Until  th'  assembled  senate  give  him  audience. 

AU.  Where   was  he,   Publius,  when   then 
-  saw'st  him  first  T 

Pub.  You  know,  in  quality  of  Roman  questor, 
My  duty  'tis  to  find  a  fit  abode 
For  all  ambassadors  of  foreign  states. 
Hearing  the  Carthaginian  was  arriv'd, 
I  hasten'd  to  the  port,  when,  O  just  gods ! 
No  foreigner,  no  foe,  no  African 
Salutes  my  eye,  but  Regulus — ^my  father ! 

AU.  Oh  mighty  joy  !  too  exquisite  delight ! 
What  said  the  hero  ?  tell  me,  tell  me  all^ 
And  ease  my  anxious  breast. 

Pub.  Ere  I  arrived, 

My  father  stood  already  on  the  shore, 
Fixing  his  eyes  with  anxious  eagerness. 
As  straining  to  descry  the  capitol. 
I  saw,  and  flew  with  transport  to  embrace  him. 
Pronounced  with  wildest  joy  the  name  of  father— 
With  reverence  seiz'd  his  venerable  hand. 
And  would  have  kiss'd  it ;  when  the  awful  hero. 
With  that  stem  grandeur  which  made  Carthage 

tremble. 
Drew  back — stood  all  collected  in  himself. 
And  said  austerely.  Know,  thou  rash  young  man. 
That  tUnes  in  Ronu  have  not  the  rights  of  fa- 

thtrg. 
Then  asked,  if  yet  the  senate  was  assembled. 
And  where  1  which  having  heard,  without  in- 

dulging 
The  fond  effusions  of  his  soul,  or  mine. 
He  suddenly  retired.     I  flew  with  speed    ^ 
To  find  the  consul,  but  as  yet,  success 
Attends  not  my  pursuit.     Direct  me  to  him. 

Bar.  Publius,  you'U  find  him  in  Bellona's 

temple. 
AU.  Then  Regulus  returns  to  Rome  a  slave ! 
Pub.  Yes,  but  be  comforted  ;  I  know  he  brings 
Proposals  for  a  peace  ;  his  will*8  his  fate. 

AU.  Rome  may  perhaps  refuse  to  treat  of 
peace. 

Ptib.  Didst  thou  behold  the  universal  joy 
At  his  return,  thou  wouldst  not  doubt  success. 
There's  not  a  tongue  in  Rome  but,  wild  with 

transport, 
Proclaims  aloud  that  Reffulus  is  come  ! 
The  streets  are  filled  with  thronging  multitudes. 
Pressing  with  eager  gaze  to  catch  a  look. 
The  hany  m^  who  can  descry  him  first, 
Poliits  fflim  to  his  next  neighbour)  he  to  his  ; 


Then  what  a  thunder  of  mUtme  goea  ii,nmT» 
What  music  to  the  ear  of^  filial  love  ! 
Attilia !  not  a  Roman  eye  was  seen. 
But  shed  pure  tears  of  exquisite  delight. 
Judge  of  my  feeCngs  by  thy  own,  m  sister. 
By  the  large  measure  oif  thy  fond  affection. 
Judge  mine. 

AU.  Where  is  Liciniast  find  him  oat ; 
My  joy  is  incomplete  till  he  partakes  iL 
When  doubts  and  fears  hanre  rent  my  anxioo* 
In  all  my  woes  he  kindly  bore  a  part :      [hearty 
Felt  all  my  sorrows  with  a  sool  sincere, 
Sigh'd  as  I  sigh'd,  and  number'd  tear  for  tear  : 
Now  favouring  heav'n  my  ardent  vows  has  blesC^ 
He  shall  divide  the  transporU  of  my  breasL 

lExii  AmiAA, 

Pub.  Barce,  adieu ! 

Bar,  Publius,  a  moment  hear  ma. 

Know'st  thou  the  name  of  Afiica's  ambassador  1 

J\ii.  Hamilcarl 

Bar.  Son  of  Hanno  T 

Pub.  Yes !  the  same. 

Bar,  Ah  me  !  Hamilcar ! — ^How  shall  I  sup- 
port it !  (astde.y 

Pub.  Ah,  chanmng  maid !  the  blood  forsake* 
thy  cheek : 
Is  he  the  rival  of  thy  Publhis  ?  speak. 
And  tell  me  all  the  rigour  of  my  fiite. 

Bar.  Hear  me,  my  lord.    Since  I  have  beea 
thy  slave, 
Thy  goodness,  and  the  friendship  of  Attilia, 
Have  soften'd  all  the  horrors  of  my  fate. 
Till  now  I  have  not  felt  the  wei^t  of  bondage-. 
Till  now — ah,  Publius ! — think  me   not  un- 
grateful, 
I  wduld  not  wrong  thee — ^I  will  be  sincer*-^ 
I  win  expose  the  weakness  of  my  soul. 
Know  then,  my  lord— how  shall  I  tell  thee  allt 

Pub.  Stop,  cruel  maid,  nor  wound  thy  Publia* 
more; 
I  dread  the  fata]  frankness  of  thy  words : 
Spare  me  the  pain  of  knowing  I  am  scom'd  ;■ 
And  if  thy  heart's  devoted  to  another. 
Yet  do  not  tell  it  me  ;  in  tender  pity 
Do  not,  my  fair,  dissolve  the  fond  illusion. 
The  dear  delightful  visions  I  have  fonn'd 
Of  future  joy,  and  fond  exhaustless  love. 

[Exit  PUBLIUSL 

Bar.  (alone.)  And  shaH  I  see  him  then,  see 
my  Hamilcar, 
Pride  of  my  soul,  and  lord  of  all  my  wishes  t 
The  only  man  in  all  our  burning  Afiic 
Who  ever  taught  my  bosom  how  to  love  ! 
Down,    foolish    hesxt !    be    calm,    my   busgp 

thoughts! 
If  at  his  name  I  feel  these  strange  emotions^ 
How  shall  I  see,  how  meet  mv  conqueror  ! 
O  let  not  those  presume  to  judge  of  joy  (gives. 
Who  ne'er  have  felt  the  pangs  which  abaeiice 
Such  tender  transport  those  alone  can  prove. 
Who  long,  like  me,  have  known  disastrous  loif«  ; 
The  tears  that  fell,  the  sighs  that  once  were  paid. 
Like  grateful  incense  on  his  altar  laid  ; 
The  lambent  flame  rekindle,  not  destroy, 
And  woes  remember'd  heighten  present  jOT- 
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ACT  n. 

iScKNi — The  uuide  of  the  Temple  of  Bellonor— 
Seats  for  the  Senators  and  Ambaesadors — 
Lictore  guarding  the  entrance. 

ManliuSi  PvBLiirs,  and  Senators. 

Man.  Let  Rc^Ius  be  sent  far  to  om  presence ; 
And  with  him  the  ambassador  of  Carthage. 
Is  it  then  true  the  foe  would  treat  of  peace  1 

Pub.  They  wish  at  least  our  captives  were 
ezchanff*d, 
And  send  my.Stther  to  declare  their  wish : 
If  he  obtain  it,  well :  if  not,  then  Reguhis 
Returns  to  meet  the  vengeance  of  the  foe, 
And  pay  for  your  refusal  with  his  blood : 
He  ratified  this  treaty  with  his  oath, 
And,  ere  he  quitted  Carthage,  heard,  unmov'd, 
The  dreadful  preparations  for  his  death,  [men ! 
Should  he  return.     O  Romans !  O  my  country- 
Can  you  resign  your  hero  to  your  foe  1 
Say,  can  you  give  up  Regulus  to  Carthage  1 

Man.  reace,  Publius,  peace,   for  see,  thy 
father  comes. 

Enter  Hamilcab  and  Rkoulos. 

Ham.  Why  dost  thou  stop  t  dost  thou  forget 
this  temple  1 
I  thou^t  these  walls  had  been  well  known  to 
Kegulusi 
Reg.  Hamilcar !  I  was  thinking  what  I  was 
When  last  I  saw  them,  and  what  now  I  am. 
Ham.   (to  the  consul.)  Carthage,  by  me,  to 
Rome  this  greeting  sends ; 
That,  wearied  out,  at  length,  with  bloody  war. 
If  Rome  inclines  to  peace,  she  offers  it. 
Man.  We  will  at  leisure  answer  thee.     Be 
seated. 
Come,  Regulus,  resume  thine  ancient  place. 
Beg.  {i^nting  to  the  senators.)  V/ho  then 

are  these  1 
Man.  The  senators  of  Rome. 
Reg.  And  who  art  thou  1 
Man.  What  mean'st  thou  1  Pm  her  consul ; 
Hast  thou  so  soon  foigotten  Manlius  1    [Rome, 
Reg.  And  shall  a  skive  then  have  a  place  in 
Among  her  consuls  and  her  senators  1 

Man.   Yes  ! — For  her  heroes  Rome  forgets 
Softens  their  harsh  austerity  for  thee,  [her  laws ; 
To  whom  she  owes  her  conquest  and  her  tri- 
umphs, [hers. 
Reg.  Rome  may  forget,  but  Regulus  remem- 
Man.  Was  ever  man  so  obstinately  good  1 

{AMide.) 
Pub.  (rising.)  Fathers,  your  pardon.   I  can  sit 
no  longer.  (To  the  senators.) 

Reg.  Publius,  what  dost  thou  mean  1 
Pub.  To  do  my  duty  ; 

Where  Regulus  must  stand,  shall  Publius  sit  1 
Reg.  Alas !  O  Rome,  how  are  thy  manners 
changed ! 
When  last  I  left  thee,  ere  I  sail*d  for  Airic, 
It  was  a  crime  to  thixtk  of  private  duties 
When  puUic  cares  requifd  attention. — Sit, 
{To  Pub.)  And  learn  to  occupy  thy  place  with 
honour. 
Pub.  Forgive  me,  sir,  if  I  refuse  obedience ; 
My  hMTt  overflows  with  duty  to  my  father. 


Reg.  Know,  Publius,  that  thy  duty's  at  an 
Thy  father  died  when  he  became  a  slave,    [end  ; 

Man.  Now  urge  thy  suit,  Hamilcar,  we  at- 
tend, [senger  ; 

Ham.  Afric  hath  chosen  )legulus  her  mes- 
In  him,  both  Carthage  and  Hamilcar  speak. 

Man.  (to  Reg.)  We  are  prepar'd  to  hear  thee. 

Ham.  {to  Reg.)  Ere  thou  speak'st 

Maturely  weigh  what  thou  hast  sworn  to  do, 
Should  Rome  refuse  to  treat  with  us  of  peace. 

Reg.  What  I  have  sworn  I  will  fulfil,  Ham- 
Be  satisfied.  [ilcar. 

Pub.  Ye  guardian  gods  of  Rome, 

With  your  own  eloquence  inspire  him  now  ! 

Reg.  Carthage  by  me  this  embassy  has  sent ; 
If  Rome  will  leave  her  undisturb'd  possession 
Of  all  she  now  enjoys,  she  offers  peace  ; 
But  if  you  rather  wish  protracted  war, 
Her  next  proposal  is,  exchange  of  captives  ,^— 
If  you  demand  advice  of  Regulus, 
Reject  them  both. — 

Ham.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 
^Pub.  My  father  ! 

Man.  Exalted  fortitude  !  Pm  lost  in  wonder. 
{Aside.)  [breath, 

Reg.  Romans!    I  will  not  idly   spend  my 
To  show  the  dire  effects  of  such  a  peace  ; 
The  foes,  who  beg  it,  show  their  dread  of  war. 

Man,  But  the  exchange  of  prisoners  thou  pro- 
posest  1  [nic  fraud. 

Reg.  That  artful  scheme  conceals  some  Pu- 

Ham.  Roman,  beware  !   hast  thou  so  soon 
forgotten  1 

Reg.  I  will  fulfil  the  treaty  I  have  sworn  ta 

Pi3f.  All  will  be  ruined. 

Reg.  Conscript  fathers  !  hear  me.^      [ills. 
Though  this  exchange  teems  with  a  thousand 
Yet  'tu  th'  example  I  would  deprecate. 
This  treaty  fix*d.  Homers  honour  is  no  more ; 
Should  her  degenerate  sons  be  promised  life, 
Dishonest  Ufe,  and  worthle.ss  liberty, 
Her  glory,  valour,  military  pride, 
Her  fame,  her  fortitude,  her  all  were  lost. 
What  honest  captive  of  them  all  would  wish 
With  shame  to  enter  her  imperial  gates, 
The  flagrant  scouige  of  slavery  on  his  back  1 
None,  none,  my  friends,  would  wish  a  fate  so  vile, 
But  those  base  cowards  who  resisn'd  their  arms, 
Unstain'd  with  hostile  'blood,  and  poorly  sued. 
Through  ignominious  fear  of  death,  for  bond- 
age ; 
The  scorn,  the  laughter,  of  th*  insulting  foe. 
O  shame  !  shame  !  shame  !  eternal  infamy  ! 

Man.  However  hurtful  this  exchange  may  be, 
The  liberty,  the  Ufe  of  Regulus, 
More  than  compensates  for  it. 

Reg.  Thou  art  mistaken. — 

This  Regulus  is  a  mere  mortal  man, 
Yielding  apace  to  all  th'  infirmities 
Of  weak,  decaying  nature. — I  am  old. 
Nor  can  my  future,  feeble  services, 
Assist  my  country  much ;  but  mark  me  well ; 
The  young  fierce  heroes  you'd  restore  to  Car- 

tha^re, 
In  fieu  of  this  old  man,  are  her  chief  bulwarks. 
Fathers  !  in  vigorous  youth  this  well-strung  arm 
Fought  for  my  country,  fought  and  conquered 
for  her : 
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Thai  WM  the  time  to  pfrixe  its  serrice  hi|^ 
Now,  weak  and  nerfeless,  let  the  foe  poeseaa  it, 
For  it  can  hann  them  in  the  field  no  more. 
Let  Carthage  have  ii\fi  poor,  degrading  triumph, 
To  cloee  these  failing  eyes ;  kmt,  O,  my  comw 

tiymen ! 
Check  their  vain  hopes,  and  show  aspirinff  Afric 
That  heroes  are  the  common  growth  of  Rome. 

Man.  Unequaird  fortitude. 

Pub.  O  &ta]  virtue  !  [founds  me. 

Ham.  What  do  I  hear  1  this  constancy  con- 

Man.  {to  the  senators.)   Let  honour  be  the 
spring  of  all  our  actions. 
Not  interest,  fathers.     Let  no  aelfish  views 
Preach  safety  at  the  price  of  troth  and  justice. 

Reg.  If  Aome  would  thank  me,  I  will  teach 
her  how. 
—Know,  fathers,  that  these  savage  Afncans 
Thought  me  so  base,  so  very  low  of  soul,         , 
That  the  poor,  wretched  privilege,  of  breathing. 
Would  force  me  to  betray  my  country  to  them. 
Have  these  barbarians  any  tortures  left, 
To  match  the  cruelty  of  such  a  thought  t 
Revenge  me,  fathers  !  and  I'm  still  a  Roman. 
Ann,  arm  yourselves,  prepare  your  citizens. 
Snatch  vour  imprisoned  eagles  from  their  fanes, 
Fly  to  the  shores  of  Carthage,  force  her  gates, 
Die  eveiy  Roman  sword  in  Punic  blood — 
And  do  such  deeds — that  when  I  shall  return 
(As  I  have  noorn^  and  am  resolved  to  do), 
I  may  behokl  with  joy,  reflected  back. 
The  terrors  of  your  rage  in  the  dire  visages 
Of  my  astonished  executioners.        [in  wonder  ! 

Ham.  Surprise  has  chill'd  my  blood !  Pm  lost 

Pub.  Does  no  one  answer  1  must  my  father 
perish !  [question : 

Man.  Romans,  we  must  defer  th'  important 
Maturest  counsels  must  determine  on  it. 
Rest  we  awhile  : — Nature  requires  some  pause 
From  high-rais'd  admiration.     Thou,  Hamikar, 
Shalt  shortly  know  our  final  resolution. 
Meantime,  we  go  to  suppUcate  the  gods. 

Reg.  Have  you  a  aoubt  remaining  1  Man- 
lius,  speak. 

Man.  Yes,  Regulus,  I  think  the  danger  less 
To  lose  th'  advantage  thy  advice  suggests. 
Than  would  accrue  to  Rome  in  losing  thee, 
Whose  wisdom  might  direct,   whose   valour 

guard  her. 
Athirst  for  gloiy  thou  wouldst  rush  on  death, 
And  for  thy  country's  sake  wouldst  creatly  perish. 
Too  vast  a  sacrifice  thy^eal  requires, 
For  Rome  must  bleed  when  Regulus  expires. 

ExeyaU  consul  and  senatort. 

Manent    Rboulvs,  Publivs,   Hamilcab  ;    to 
them  enter  Attilu  and  Licinius. 

Ham.  Does  Regius  fulfil  his  promise  thus  1 
Reg.  Pve  promis'd  to  return,  and  I  will  do  it. 
Att.  My  father  !  think  a  moment. 
Iac.  Ah !  my  friend  I 

Lie.  and  Att.  O,  by  this  hand,  we  beg — 
Reg.  Away !  no  more. 

Thanks  to  Rome's  guardian  gods,  I'm  yet  a  slave. 
And  will  be  still  a  slave,  to  make  Rcnne  free ! 
AU.  Was  the  exchange  refused  1    Oh !  ease 

my  fears. 
Reg.  Publius  !  conduct  Hamiloar  and  myself 


To  the  abode  tfaon  hast  for  each  provided. 

'  Att.  A  foreign  residence  1  a  strange  abode  T 
And  vrill  my  father  spurn  his  household  godst 

Pub.  My  sire  a  stranger  1 — ^Will  he  taste  no 
more 
The  smiling  blessings  of  his  dieevMhomel 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  the  laws  of  Rome 
A  foe's  ambassador  within  her  gates  1      [forbid 

Pub.  This  rigid  law  does  not  extend  to  thee. 

Reg.  Yes  ;  cQd  it  not  alflce  extend  to  all, 
TTwere  tyranny.— -^Tbe  law  rif^ts  every  man. 
But  fiivours  none. 

Att.  Then,  O  my  fother, 

Allow  thy  daughter  to  partake  thy  fate ! 

Reg.  Attilia  !  no.     'The  present  exigence 
Deman<ls  far  other  thoughts,  than  the  soft  cajeSy 
The  fond  eflVisions,  the  delishtfol  weakness,    ^ 
The  dear  affections  'twixt  the  child  and  parent. 

Att.  How  is  my  father  chang'd  from  what 
I've  known  him  !  [Reguhis, 

Reg.  The  fate  of  Regulus  is  chang'd,  not 
I  am  the  same ;  in  laurels  or  in  chains. 
'Tis  the  same  priuciple  ;  the  same  fix'd  soul, 
Unmoved  itself,  though  circumstances  change. 
The  native  vigour  of  the  free-bom  mind 
Still  straggles  with,  still  conquers,  adverse  for- 
tune; 
Soars   above   chains,  invincible   thongli   van- 
quish'd. 

[kxeunt  RsouLQs  end  Publius* 

AmLiA,  Hahilcab,  going,  emUtr  Baecb. 

Bar.  Ah !  my  Hamilcar. 

Ham.  Ah !  my  long-kist  Babci  : 

Again  I  lose  thee ;  Regulus  rejects 
Th*  exchange  of  prisoners  Afirica  prc^xMes. 
My  heart's  too  full.     Oh,  I  have  much  to  say  f 

Bar.  Yet  you  unkindly  leave  me,  and  say 
nothing.  [loves. 

Ham.  Ah !  didst  thou  love  as  thy  Hamifear 
Words  were  superfluous ;  in  my  eyes,  my  Barce, 
Thou'dst  read  the  tender  eloquence  of  love, 
Th'  uncounterfeited  language  of  my  heart. 
A  sioffle  look  betrays  the  soul's  soli  feelings. 
And  shows  imperfect  speech  of  little  worth. 

\Bxit  Hajqloak. 

Au.  My  father  then  conspires  his  own  de- 
Is  it  not  so  ?  [strnctien. 

Bar.  Indeed,  I  fear  it  much  ; 

But  as  the  senate  has  not  yet  resolv'd,  [meat ; 
There  is  some  room  for  hope ;  lose  not  a  mo- 
And,  ere  the  conscript  fothers  are  assembled. 
Try  all  the  powers  of  winning  eloquence. 
Each  gentle  art  of  feminine  persuasion, 
The  love  of  kindred,  and  the  faith  vA  friends, 
To  bend  the  rigid  Romans  to  thy  purpose. 

Att.  Yes,  Barce,  I  will  go ;  I  will  exert 
My  little  pow'r,  though  hopeless  of  success. 
Undone  A^tlia !  fall'n  firom  hope's  gay  heights 
Down  the  dread  precipice  of  deep  despair. 
So  some  tir'd  mariner  the  coast  espies, 
And  his  lov'd  home  explores  with  straining  eyes ; 
Prepares  with  joy  to  quit  the  treacherous  de^ 
Hush'd  every  wave,  and  every  wind  asleep ; 
But,  ere  he  lands  upon  the  weU-known  shore, 
Wild  storms  arise,  and  furious  billows  roar. 
Tear  ^e  fond  wretch  from  all  his  hopes  awaji 
And  dfive  his  shatter'd  baik  agnn  t» 
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Aorm. 


a  Palace  mtheui  the 
abode  of  the  Cartha- 


Scim — A  Portico  of 
gatee  of  Rome. — The 
ginion  amboMoador, 

Enter  Rvgulus  and  Publius  meeting. 

Reg,  Ah !  Publiui  ken  at  such  a  time  as 
this  1  [senate 

Xnow'st  thoa  the  important  qneetion  that  the 
This  roTj  hour  debate  1~»Thy  conntry**  giory, 
Thy  father's  honour,  and  the  public  good  1 
Doet  thou  know  this,  and  fondly  linfei  here  1 

Pub.  They're  not  yet  met,  my  faUier. 

Reg.  Haste — away — 

Support  my  counsel  in  th*  assembled  senate, 
Confirm  their  waT'ring  virtue  by  thy  courage, 
And  Regulus  shall  glory  in  his  boy.  [task. 

Pub.  Ah !  spare  thy  son  the  most  ungrateful 
What !— supplicate  the  ruin  of  my  father  ! 

Reg.  The  good  of  Rome  can  never  hurt  her 
sons. 

JHi^.  In  pity  to  thy  children,  spore  thyself. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  then  think  that  nune's  a 
frantic  bravery  1 
That  Regulus  would  rashh  seek  his  latel 
Pttblius !  how  little  dost  toou  know  thy  sire ! 
Misjudging  youth !  learn,  that  like  other  men, 
I  shun  the  evilf  and  I  seek  the  good ; 
But  that  I  find  in  gttUlf  and  thie  in  virtue. 
Were  it  not  guilt,  guilt  of  the  blackest  die. 
Even  to  think  of  freedom  at  th'  expense 
Of  mv  dear  bleeding  country  1  to  me,  therefore. 
Freedom  and  life  would  be  the  heaviest  evils  ; 
But  to  preserve  that  country,  to  restore  her, 
To  heal  her  wounds,  though  at  the' price  of  life ^ 
Or,  what  is  dearer  far,  the  price  of  liberty, 
Jn'virtue — therofore,  slavery  and  death 
Are  Regulus's  good — his  wish — his  choice. 

Pub.  I  et  sure  our  country 

Reg.  Is  a  wAofe,  my  Publius, 

Of  which  we  all  are  parUj  nor  should  a  citizen 
Regard  his  interests  as  distinct  from  here ; 
No  nopes  or  fears  should  touch  his  patriot  soul, 
But  what  aflfect  her  honour  or  her  shame. 
£*en  when  in  hostile  fields  he  bU^  to  save  her, 
'TSs  not  hie  blood  he  loses,  'tis  his  countrtfs ; 
He  only  pays  her  back  a  debt  he  owes. 
To  her  he's^ound  for  birth  and  education : 
Her  lawe  secbre  him  from  domeetic  feuds, 
And  from  the  foreign  foe  her  arme  protect  him. 
She  lends  him  honours,  dignity,  and  rank, 
His  wrongs  revenges;  and  nis  merit  pays ; 
And,  like  a  tender  and  indulgent  mother. 
Loads  him  with  comforts,  and  would  msJte  his 

state 
As  blest  as  nature  and  the  gods  design'd  it. 
Such  gifts,  my  son,  have  their  alloy  of  pain, 
And  let  th'  unworthy  wretch,  who  will  not  bear 
His  portion  of  the  ^blic  burden,  lose 
Th'  advantage*  it  yields ; — let  hnn  retire 
From  the  dear  blessings  of  a  social  life. 
And  from  the  sacred  laws  which  guard  those 

blessings ; 
Renounce  the  civiliz'd  abodes  of  man, 
With  kindred  brutes  one  common  shelter  seek 
In  horrid  vrilds,  and  dens,  and  dreary  caves. 
And  with  their  shaggy  tenants  share  the  spoil ; 
Or,  if  the  savage  hunters  miss  their  prey, 


From  scatter'd  acorns  pick  a  scanty  meal, — 
Far  from  the  sweet  civilities  of  life ;        [doQ : 
There  let  him  live,  and  vaunt  his  wretched  free- 
While  we,  obedient  to  the  laws  that  guard  us, 
Guard  them,  and  live  or  die  as  they  decree. 
Pub.  With  reverence  and  astonishment  I  hear 
thee! 
Thy  words,  my  father,  have  convinc'd  mv  reason. 
But  cannot  touch  my  heart ; — nature  denies 
Obedience  so  repugnant.     I'm  a  son. 

Reg.  A  poor  excuse,  unworthy  of  a  Roman ! 
Brutus,  VirginiuB,  Manlius — ^they  were  fathers. 
Pub.  'Tis  true,  they  were ;  but  this  heroic 
This'glorious  elevation  of  the  soul,  [greatness, 
Has  been  confin'd  to  fathers, — ^Rome,  till  now, 
Boasts  not  a  son  of  such  unnatural  virtue. 
Who,  spuming  all  the  powerful  ties  of  blood,  • 
Has  labour'd  to  procure  his  father's  death. 
Reg.  Then  be  the  first  to  give  the  great  ex- 
ample— 
Go,  hasten,  be  thyself  that  son,  my  Publius. 
Pub.  My  father,  ah  ! 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more ;  begone— 

Attend  the  senate — let  ifie  know  my  fate ; 
'Twill  be  more  glorious  if  announc'd  by  thee. 
Pub.  Too  much,  too  much,  thy  rigid  virtue 
claims 
From  thy  unhappy  son.     O  nature,  nature  ! 

Reg.  Pubhus  !  am  I  a  stranger,  or  thy  father  ^ 
In  either  case  an  obvious  duty  waits  thee  ; 
If  thou  regard'st  me  as  an  alien  here. 
Learn  to  prefer  to  mine  the  good  of  Rome  ; 
If  as  a  fattier — ^reverence  my  commands,  [soul. 
Pub.  Ah !  couldst  thou  look  into  my  inmost 
And  see  how  warm  it  bums  with  love  and  duty, 
Thou  wouldst  abate  the  rigour  of  thy  words. 

Reg.  Could  I  exdore  the  secrets  of  thy  breast, 
The  virtue  I  woula  wish  should  flourish  there 
Were  fortitude,  not  weak,  complaining  love. 

Pub.  If  thou  requir'st  my  Blood,  I'll  £ed  it  all ; 
But  when  thou  dost  enjoin  the  harsher  task 
That  I  should  labour  to  procure  thy  death. 
Forgive  thy  son — he  has  not  so  much  virtue. 

[Exit  Publius. 
Reg.  Th'  important  hour  draws  on,  and  now 
my  soul 
Loses  her  wonted  calmness,  lest  the  senate 
Should  doubt  what  answer  to  return  to  Car- 

0  ye  protecting  deities  of  Rome  !  [thage. 
Te  guardian  gods  !  look  down  propitious  on  her. 
Inspire  her  senate  with  your  sacred  wisdom. 
And  call  up  all  that's  Roman  in  their  souls ! 

Enter  Manlius  {speaking). 

See  that  the  lictors  wait,  and  guard  the  en- 
Take  care  that  none  intrude.  [trance—  - 

Reg.  Ah!  Manlius  here  1 

What  can  this  mean  t 

Man.  Where,  where  is  Regulus  t 

The  great,  the  godlike,  the  invincible  t 
Oh,  let  me  strain  the  hero  to  my  breast. — 

Reg.  {avoiding  him.)  Manlius,  stand  off,  re- 
member I'm  a  slave  1 
And  thou  Rome's  consul. 

Man.  I  am  something  more : 

1  am  a  man  enamour'd  of  thy  virtues ; 

Thy  fortitude  and  courage  have  subdued  me. 
I  Vfat  thy  rtvo^I  am  now  thy  friend; 
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Allow  me  that  distinction,  dearer  far 
Than  all  the  honours  Rome  can  give  without  it. 
Reg.  Thia  is  the  temper  still  of  noble  minds. 
And  ttiese  the  blessings  of  an  humble  fortune. 
Had  I  not  been  a  slavej  I  ne*er  had  gain'd 
The  treasure  of  thy  friendship. 

Man.  I  confess, 

Thy  erandeur  cast  a  veil  before  my  eyes, 
'Which  the  reverse  of  fortune  has  remor'd. 
Oft  have  I  seen  thee  on  the  day  of  triumph, 
A  conqueror  of  nations,  enter  Home  ; 
Now,  uiou  hast  conqiie?d  fortune  and  thyself. 
Thj  laurels  oft  have  mov'd  my  soul  to  envy. 
Thy  chains  awaken  my  respect,  my  rererence ; 
Then  Regulus  appeared  a  hero  to  me, 
He  rises  now  a  ^>d. 

Reg.  Manlius,  enou^. 

Cease  thy  applause ;  'tis  dang'rous ;  praise  like 

thine 
Might  tempt  the  most  severe  and  cautious  virtue. 
BIess*d  be  the  gods,  who  gild  my  latter  d^s 
With  the  bright  g:lory  of  the  consul's  friendship  ! 
Man.  Foroid  it,  Jove  !  saidst  thou  thy  latter 
daysl 
May  gracious  heav'n  to  a  far  distant  hour 
Protract  thy  valued  life.     Be  it  m^  care 
To  crown  the  hopes  of  thy  adminng  country. 
By  ffiving  back  her  long-lost  hero  to  her. 
I  wifi  exert  my  power  to  brin^  about 
Th'  exchange  ot  captives  Africa  proposes. 

Reg.  Manlius,  and  is  it  thus,  is  this  the  way 
Thou  dost  begin  to  give  me  proofs  of  friendship  1 
Ah  !  if  thy  love  be  so  destructive  to  me. 
What  would  thy  hatred  be  1    Mistaken  consul ! 
Shall  I  then  k>8e  the  profit  of  my  wrongs  1 
Be  thus  defrauded  of  the  benefit 
I  vainly  hoped  from  all  ray  years  of  bondage  t 
I  did  not  come  to  show  my  chains  to  Rome, 
To  move  my  countiy  to  a  weak  compassion ; 
I  came  to  save  her  honour,  to  preserve  her 
From  tarnishing  her  glory ;  came  to  snatch  her 
From  offers  so  destructive  to  her  fame. 

0  Manlius !  either  g:ive  me  proofs  more  worthy 
A  Roman's  /riendsmp,  or  renew  thy  hate. 

Man.  Dost  thou  not  know,  that,  this  exchange 
Inevitable  death  must  be  thy  fate  1        [refiis'd, 

Reg.  And  has  the  name  of  death  such  terror 
in  it. 
To  strike  with  dread  the  mighty  soul  of  Manlius  1 
'Tis  not  to-day  I  learn  that  I  am  mortal. 
The  foe  can  only  take  from  Regulus 
What  wearied  nature  would  have  shortly  yield- 
It  will  be  now  a  voluntary  gift,  [ed  ; 
'Twould  then  become  a  tribute  seized,  not  offer'd. 
Yes,  Manlius,  tell  the  world  that  as  I  lived 
For  Rome  alone,  when  I  could  live  no  longer, 
'Twas  my  last  care  how,  dying,  to  assist. 
To  save  that  country  I  had  lived  to  serve. 

Man.  O  unexampled  worth !  O  godlike  Reg- 
ulus! 
Thrice  happy  Rome  !  unparalleled  in  heroes  ! 
Hast  thou  then  sworn,  thou  awfully  good  man ! 
Never  to  bless  the  consul  with  thy  friendship  1 

Reg.  If  thou  wilt  love  me,  love  me  like  a 
Roman.  [ship. 

These  are  the  terms  on  which  \  take  thy  friend- 
We  hoth  must  make  a  sacrifice  to  Rome, 

1  of  my  life^  and  thou  of  Regulutj 


One  must  resign  his  being,  one  his  friend. 
It  is  but  just.  Sat  what  procures  our  countiy 
Such  real  blessings,  such  substantial  good. 
Should  cost  thee  somethiz^ — I  shall  low  bat 

little. 
Go  then,  my  friend !  but  promise,  ere  dura  goest, 
With  all  the  consular  authority. 
Thou  wilt  support  my  counsel  in  the  senate. 
If  thou  art  willing  to  accept  these  tenns,  [ship. 
With  transpcni  I  embrace  thy  proffer'd  friend- 

Man,  {after  a  pause.)  Tea,  I  do  promise. 

Reg.  Bounteous  gods,  I  thank  you ! 

Ye  never  gave,  in  aQ  your  round  of  blessing, 
A  ^ft  so  greatly  welcome  to  my  soul. 
As  Manlius*  friendship  on  the  terms  of  honour ! 

Man.  Immortal  Powers !  why  am  not  la  ^vel 
By  heav*n  !  I  almost  envy  thee  thy  bonds. 

Reg,  My  friend !  there's  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost; 
Ere  this,  perhaps,  the  senate  is  assembled. 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  virtues,  I  commit 
The  dij^iW  of  Rome — my  peace  and  honour. 

Man.  Illustrious  man,  farewell ! 

Reg.  Farewell,  my  ftiend ! 

Man.  The  sacred  flame  thou  hast  kindled  in 
my  soul 
Glows  in  each  vein,  trembles  in  every  nerve. 
And  raises  me  to  something  more  than  num. 
My  blood  is  fired  with  virtue,  and  with  Rome, 
And  every  pulse  beats  an  alarm  to  glory. 
Who  woula  not  spurn  a  tcepfte  when  compared 
With  chains  like  thine  1    Thou  maa  of  every 
virtue, 

0  farewell !  may  all  the  gods  protect  and  bless 

thee.  l&di  Manuus. 

Enter  Licimus. 

Reg.  New  I  begin  to  live  :  propitious  Heavea 
Inclines  to  favour  me. — ^Licimus  here  1 

Lie.  With  joy,  my  honour'd  friend,  I  seek 
thy  presence. 

Reg.  And  why  with  joy  t 

Iac.  Because  my  heart  once  mora 

Beats  high  with  flattering  hope.    In  thy  great 

1  have  been  Labouring.  [cause 
Reg.  Say'st  thou  in  my  cause  1 
Lie.  In  thine  and  Rome's.    Btoes  it  excite 

thy  wonder? 
Couldst  thou  then  think  so  poorly  of  Liciniua, 
That  base  ingratitude  could  find  a  place 
Within  his  bosom? — Can  I  then  forget 
Thy  thousand  acts  of  friendship  to  my  youth  I « 
Forget  them  too  at  that  important  moment 
When  most  I  might  assist  thee  1 — Regulus, 
Thou  wast  my  lewder,  general,  father — all. 
Didst  thou  not  teach  me  early  how  to  tread 
The  path  o(  g]ory ;  point  the  way  thyself, 
And  bid  me  follow  tnee  t 

Reg.  But  say,  licinius. 

What  hast  thou  done  to  serve  me  1 

Lie.  I  have  defended 

Thy  liberty  and  life ! 

Reg.  Ah!  speak — explain. — 

Lie.  Just  as  the  fathers  were  about  to  meet, 
I  hasten'd  to  the  temple — at  the  entrance 
Their  passage  I  retarded,  by  the  force 
Of  strong  entreaty  ;  then  address'd  myself 
So  well  to  each,  that  I  from  each  obtain'd 
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A.  dockntion,  that  his  utmost  power 
Should  be  exerted  for  thy  life  and  freedom. 

R$g.  Great  gods !  what  do  I  hear  1  Licinius 
too! 

Iac.  Not  he  alone  ;  no,  'twere  indeed  unjust 
To  rob  the  fair  Attilia  of  her  claim 
To  filial  merit.— What  I  could,  I  did.      [earth, 
But  9ht — ^thy  charming  daughter — ^heav*n  and 
What  did  she  not,  to  save  her  father  t 

lUg.  Whol 

Iac.  Attilia,  thy  belov'd — ^thy  age's  darling ! 
Was  ever  father  bless'd  with  such  a  child ! 
Gods  !  how  her  looks  took  captive  all  who  saw 
How  did  her  soothing  eloquence  subdue      [her ! 
The  stoutest  hearts  of  Rome !  How  did  she  rouse 
Contending  passions  in  the  breasts  of  all ! 
How  sweetly  temper  dignity  with  grief ! 
With  what  a  soft,  inimitable  grace,      [sooth'd. 
She   praisM,   reproached,    entreated,    flatter'd, 

Reg.  What  said  the  senators  1 

Lie.  What  could  they  say  1 

Who  could  resist  the  lovely  conqueror  1 
See  where  she  comes — Hope  dances  in  her  eyes, 
And  li^ts  up  aU  her  beauties  into  smiles. 

Enter  Attilia. 

Att.  Once  more,  my  dearest  father-— 

Reg.  Ah,  presume  not 

To  call  me  by  that  name.    For  know,  Attilia, 
I  number  ihte  among  the  foes  of  Regulus. 

AU.  What  do  I  hear  1  thy  foe  1    my  father's 
foe  1  [glo^y- 

Rtg.  His  worst  of  foes — the  muid'rer  of  his 

Au.  Ah !  is  it  then  a  proof  of  enmity 
To  wish  thee  all  the  good  that  gods  can  give  thee. 
To  yield  my  life,  if  neediiil,  for  thy  service  1 

Reg.  Thou  rash,  imprudent  girl !  thou  little 
know'st 
The  dignity  and  weight  of  public  cares. 
Who  made  a  weak  and  inezperienc'd  woman 
The  arbiter  of  Regulus's  fate  1 

Iac.     For  pity's  sake,  my  Lord ! 

Reg.  Peace,  peace,  young  man ! 

Her  silence  better  than  thy  language  pleads. 
That  bears  at  least  the  semblance  of  repentance. 
Immortal  powers  !^— A  daughter  and  a  Roman ! 

Au.  Because  I  am  a  daughter,  I  presum'd — 

Iac.  Because  I  ant  a  Roman,  I  aspired 
T'  oppose  th'  inhuman  rigour  of  thy  fate. 

Reg.  No  more,  Licinius.  Howcanhebecall'd 
A  Roman,  who  would  live  with  infamy  1 
Or  how  can  she  be  Regulus's  daughter, 
Whose  coward  mind  wants  fortitude  and  honour  1 
Unhappy  children !  now  you  make  me  feel 
The  burden  of  my  chains  :  your  feeble  souls 
Have  made  me  know  I  am  indeed  a  slave. 

•  lExU  Rbovlus. 

Au.  Tell  me,  Licinius,  and  oh !  tell  me  truly. 
If  thou  beiiev'st  in  all  the  round  of  time 
There  ever  breath'd  a  maid  so  truly  wretched  1 
To  weep,  to  mourn,  a  father's  cruel  fate — 
To  love  him  with  soul-rending  tenderness — 
To  know  no  peace  by  day,  or  rest  by  night — 
To  bear  a  bleeding  heart  in  this  poor  bosom. 
Which  aches  and  trembles  bu  t  to  think  he  suffers : 
This  is  my  crime — ^in  any  other  child 
'Twould  be  a  marit 

Lie.  Oh  1  my  best  Attilia! 


Do  not  repent  thee  of  the  pious  deed : 

It  was  a  virtuous  error.     That  in  iw 

Is  a  just  duty,  which  the  godlike  soul 

Of  Regulus  would  think  a  shameful  weakness. 

If  the  contempt  of  life  in  him  be  virtue, 

It  were  in  us  a  crime  to  let  him  perish. 

Perhaps  at  last  he  may  consent  to  live ; 

He  then  will  thank  us  for  our  cares  to  save  him: 

Let  not  his  anger  fright  thee.     Though  our  love 

Offend  him  now,  yet,  when  his  mighty  soul 

Is  reconcil'd  to  life,  he  will  not  chide  us. 

The  sick  man  loathes,  and  with  reluctance  takes 

The  remedy  by  which  his  health's  restor'd. 

Au.  Licinius!  his  reproaches  wound  my  soul. 
I  cannot  live,  and  bear  nis  indignation. 

Iac,  Would  my  Attilia  rather  lose  her  father 
Than,  by  offending  him,  preserve  his  life  ?      * 

Au.  Ah  !  no.     If  he  but  live,  I  am  contented. 

Lie.  Yes,  he  shall  live,  and  we  again  be 
bless'd  : 
Then  dry  thy  tears,  anS  let  those  lovely  orbs 
'Beam  with  their  wonted  lustre  on  Licinius, 
Who  lives  but  in  the  sunshine  of  thy  smiles. 

[Exit  Licinius. 

Att.  {alone.)  Oh  Fortune,  Fortune,  thou  p»- 
pricious  goddess ! 
Thy  frowns  and  favours  have  alike  no  bounds ; 
Unjust  or  prodigal,  in  each  extreme. 
When  thou  wouldst  humble  human  vanity. 
By  singhnff  out  a  wretch  to  bear  thy  wrath. 
Thou  crudbest  him  with  anguish  to  excess  ; 
If  thou  wouldst  ble»8,  thou  mak'st  the  happiness 
Too  poignant  for  his  giddy  sense  to  bear. — 
Immortal  gods,  who  rule  the  fates  of  men. 
Preserve  my  father!    bless  him,  bless  him, 

heav'n ! 
If  your  avenging  thunderbolts  mutt  fall. 
Strike  here — this  bosom  will  invite  the  blow, 
And  thank  you  for  it :  but  in  mercy  apare^ 
Oh  !  spare  his  sacred,  venerable  head ; 
Respect  in  him  an  image  of  yourselves ; 
And  leave  a  world,  who  wants  it,  an  example 
Of  courage,  wisdom,  constancy,  and  truth. 

Yet  if.  Eternal  Powers  who  rule  this  ball ! 
You  have  decreed  that  Regulus  must  fall ; 
Teach  me  to  yield  to  your  divine  command. 
And  meekly  bow  to  your  correcting  hand ; 
Contented  to  resign,  or  pleas'd  receive. 
What  reason  may  withhold,  or  mercy  give. 

[Exit  Attilia. 

ACT  IV. 
ScKifB — Gallery  in  the  Ambassador^t  Palace. 

Reg.  {alone.)  Be  calm  my  soul !  what  strange 

emotions  shake  thee  ! 
Emotions  thou  hast  never  felt  till  now. 
Thou  hast  defied  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
Th'  impetuous  hurricane,  the  thunder's  roar. 
And  all  the  terrors  of  the  various  war  ; 
Yet,  now  thou  tremblest,  fearful  and  dismay'd, 
WiUi  anxious  expectation  of  thy  fate. — 
Yes,  thou  hast  amplest  reason  for  thy  fears  ; 
For  till  this  hour,  so  pregnant  with  events, 
Thy  fame  and  glory  never  were  at  stake. 
Soft — ^let  me  thixik — what  is  this  thing  called 

glory? 
'Tis  the  sours  tyrant,  that  should  be  dethron'd. 
And  learn  subjection  like  her  other  passions 
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Ah    no !  'tis  false  :    this  is  the  coward's  plea ; 
The  lazy  language  of  refining  vice. 
That  ihan  was  bom  in  vain,  whose  wish  to  seire 
Is  circumscribed  within  the  wretched  bounds 
Of  Mtlf — a  narrow,  miserable  sphere ! 
.  Glory  exalts,  enlarges,  dignifies, 
Absorbs  the  stljuh.  in  the  »ociol  claims, 
And  renders  man  a  blessing  to  mankincL— 
It  is  this  principle,  this  spark  of  deity, 
Rescues  debased  humanity  from  ffuilt, 
And  elevates  it  by  her  strong  excitements. — 
It  takes  off  sensibility  from  pain,  [death ; 

From  peril,   fear  ;  plucks  out  the  sting  from 
Changes  ferocious  into  gentle  manners ; 
And  teaches  men  to  imitate  the  gods. 
It  shows, — ^but  see,  alas  !  where  Publins  comes. 
Ah !  he  advances  with  a  downcast  eye, 
And  step  irresolute.^ — 

Emiei  PuBLivs. 

"R«^'  My  Publius,  welcome ! 

What  tidings  dost  thou  bring  1     What  says  the 

senate  1 
Is  yet  my  fate  determined  t  quickly  tell  me. — 

V\ih.  I  cannot  speak,  and  yet,  alas !  I  must. 

^g.  Tell  me  the  whole. — 

Ptti.  Would  I  were  rather  dumb  \ 

Reg.  Publius,  no  more  deUy : — I  charge  thee 

Fub.  The  senate  has  decreed  you  shall  de- 
Reg.  Blest  spirit  of  Rome  !  thou  hast  at  last 
prevail'd — 

I  thank  the  gods,  I  have  not  lived  in  vain  ! 

Where  is  Hamilcar  1 — ^find  him — ^let  us  go, 

For  Regulus  has  naught  to  do  in  Rome  ; 

I  have  accomplish'd  her  important  work, 

And  must  depart. 

-P***-  Ah,  my  unhappy  father ! 

Reg.    Unhappy,  Publius !  didst  thou  say  un- 
happy* 
Does  he,  does  that  blest  man  deserve  this  name. 
Who  to  his  latest  breath  can  serve  his  country  t 

Pub.    Like   thee,    my  father,   I   adore   my 
country. 
Yet  weep  with  anguish  o'er  thy  cruel  chains. 

Reg.  Dost  thou  not  know  that  lifers  a  slavery  t 
The  body  is  the  chain  that  binds  the  soul ; 
A  yoke  that  every  mortal  must  endure. 
Wouldst  thou  lament — lament  the  general  fate, 
The  chain  that  nature  gives,  entail'd  on  all. 
Not  these  /  wear. 

Pub.  Forsive,  forgive  my  sorrows : 

I  know,  alas !  too  well,  those  feU  barbarians 
Intend  thee  instant  death. 

Reg-    .  So  shall  my  life 

And  servitude  together  have  an  end. — 
Publius,  farewell !  nay,  do  not  follow  me. 

Pub.  Alas !  my  father,  if  thou  ever  lov'dst 
Refuse  me  not  the  mournful  consolation     [me. 
To  pay  the  last  sad  offices  of  duty 
I  e'er  can  show  thee. — 

,^^g'  No  !— thou  eanst  fulfil 

Thy  duty  to  thy  father  in  a  way 

More  gratefiil  to  him :  I  must  straiffht  embark. 

Be  it  meanwhile  thy  pious  care  to  keep 

My  lov'd  Attilia  from  a  sight,  I  fear. 

Would  rend  her  gentle  heart,  ^er  tears,  my  son, 

Would  dim  the  glories  of  thy  father's  triumph.  J 


Her  sinkinff  spirits  are  sobdbed  by  grief, 

And,  should  her  sorrows  pass  the  bounds  of 

Publius,  have  pity  on  her  tender  age ;        [son. 
Compassionate  the  weakness  of  her  sex ; 
We  must  not  hope  to  find  in  her  soft  soul 
The  strong  exertion  of  a  manly  courage.— 
Support  her  fainting  spirit,  ana  instruct  her. 
By  tny  example,  how  a  Roman  ought 
Xo  hear  misfortune.    O,  indulge  her  weakness ! 
And  be  to  her  the  father  she  will  lose. 
I  leave  my  daughter  to  thee— I  do  more— 
I  leave  to  thee  the  conduct  of— thyself. 
— Ah,  Publius !  I  perceive  thy  courage  fails-  - 
I  see  the  quivering  lip,  the  starting  tear ; — 
Th»t  lip,  that  tear  calls  down  my  mounting  sooL 
Resume  thyself— oh  !  do  not  blast  my  hope ! 
Yes— I'm  composed — ^thou  wilt  not  mock  my 

age — 
Thou  ar<— thou  art  a  JSomai^— and  my  *im. 

[EsU, 
Pub.  And  is  he  gone? — now  be  thyself,  my 

soul 

Hard  is  the  conflict,  but  the  triumph  glorious. 
Yes, — I  must  conquer  these  too  tender  feelings ; 
The  blood  that  fills  these  veins  demands  it  of 
My  father's  great  exanmle,  too,  requires  it.  [me  ; 
Forgive  me,  Rome,  ^ni  glory,  H  I  yielded 
To  nature's  strong  attack  : — I  must  subdue  it. 
Now,  Regulus,  I  feel  I  am  thy  son. 

Enter  Attilla  artd  Babck. 

AtL  My  brother,   Pm  distracted,  wild  with 
fear — 
TeU  me,  O  tell  me,  what  I  dreftd  to  know — 
Is  it,  then,  true  ! — ^I  cannot  speak-'-my  firther  f 

Bar.  May  we  believie  the  fatal  news  ? 
^  ^-  Yes,  Baree. 

It  is  detennin'd.     Regulus  must  go. 

Au.  Immortal  powers ! — ^Wliat  say'st  thou  1 

Bar,  Can  it  bet 

Thou  canst  not  mean  it 

Alt.  Then  you've  all  betimyed  me. 

Pub.  Thy  grief  avails  not. 

^  EnUr  Hamiloar  and  Licimua. 

Bar.  Pity  us,  Hanulcar ! 

Au.  Oh,  help,  Licinius,  help  the  lost  Attilia ! 

Ham.  My  Barce  !  there's  no  hope. 

Lie.  Ah !  my  fair  mourner. 

All's  lost ! 

Att.        What,  an,  Licinius  ?  saidst  thou  all  t 
Not  one  poor  glimpse  of  comfort  left  behind  ? 
Tell  me  at  least  where  Regulus  is  gone : 
The  daughter  shall  partake  the  father's  chains. 
And  share  the  woes  she  knew  not  to  prevent. 

lOoing. 

Pub.  What  would  Uiy  wild  despair  1  Attilia, 
stay. 
Thou  must  not  follow ;  this  excess  of  grief 
Would  much  offend  him. 

Au.  Dost  thou  hope  to  stop  met 

Pub.  I  hope  thou  wilt  resume  thy  better  self, 
And  recollect  thy  father  will  not  bear — 

Au.  I  only  recollect  I  am  a  daughter, 
A  poor,  defenceless,  helpless,  vrretched  daugfa- 
Away — and  let  me  follow.  {ter  2 

Pub.  No^  my  sister. 
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AU.  Detain  me  not — ^Ah !  while  thov  hbld'tt 
me  here, 
He  goes,  and  I  thfell  ne?er  see  him  mofe. 

JBkar.  Mj  friend,  be  eomfofted,  he  cannot  go 
Whilst  here  Hamilcai  Btart. 

Att.  u,  Barce,  Barce ! 

Who  will  advise,  who  comfort,  who  assist  me  1 
Harailear,  pity  me. — ^Thou  wilt  not  answer  t 

Ham.  Rage  and  astonishment  divide  my  sonl. 

Att.  Licinins,  wilt  thoa  not  relieve  my  sor- 
rows t 

Lie.  Yes,  at  my  life's  szpense,  my  heart's 
Wouldst  thou  instruct  me  how.    [best  treasure, 

Att.  My  brother,  too— 

Ah !  look  with  mercy  on  thy  sister's  woes  ! 

Pu^*  I  will  at  least  instruct  thee  how  to 
bear  them. 
My-  sister— yield  thee  to  thy  adverse  fate ; 
Think  of  thy  father,  think  of  Regulos ; 
Has  he  not  taught  thee  how  to  brave  misfortune  ? 
*Tis  but  by  following  his  illustrious  steps 
Thou  e'er  canst  merit  to  be  call'd  his  daughter. 

AU^  And  is  it  thus  thou  dost  advise  thy  sister  1 
Are  th^,  ye  gods,  the  feelings  of  a  eon  1 
Indiffe^nce  here  becomes  impiety-— 
Thy  savage  heart  ne'er  felt  the  dear  delights 
Of  filial  tenderness — the  thousand  joys 
That  ilow  from  blessing  and  from  being  bless'd ! 
No— didst  thou  love  thy  father  as  /  love  hnn. 
Our  kindred  eouls  would  be  in  unison  ;^ 
And  all  mv  sighs  be  echoed  back  by  thine. 
Thou  wouldst— alas  !»I  know  not  what  I  say.— 
Forgive  me,  Publius, — but,  indeed,  my  brother, 
I  do  not  understand  this  cruel  coldness. 

Han^  Thou  mayst  not— ^t  I  understand  it 
His  mighty  soAl,  Aiil  as  to  thee  it  seems  [well. 
Of  Rome  and  glory — is  enamour'd— cMigfafr-«- 
Enraptur'd  with  the  beauties  of  fair-  Barce.— 
She  suys  behind,  if  Regolus  itvarta. 
Behold  the  cause  of  all  the  weU-feifu'd  virtue 
Of  this  mock  patriot— curst  disBimuIation  ! 

Fvh.  And  canst  thou  entertain  such  vile  sus- 
picions 1 
Gods  !  what  an  outrage  to  a  son  like  me. 

Ham.  Yes,  Roman :  now  I  see  thee  as  thou 
Tliy  naked  soul  divested  ef  ita  veil,  [art. 

Its  specious  colouring  its  dissembled  virtues  : 
Thou  hast  plotted  with  the  senate  to  prevent 
Th'  exchange  of  captives.     All  thy  subtle  arts, 
Thy  smooth  inventions,  have  been  set  to  work — 
The  base  refinements  of  your  j^ish'd  land. 

Pub.  In  truth  the  doubt  is  worthy  of  an 
African.  (  CfnUemptumuly. ) 

Hani.  I  know — 

PvJb.  Peace,  Carthaginian,  peace,  and  hear 
Didst  thou  not  know,  that  on  the  very  man  [me. 
Thou  hast  insulted,  Barce's  fate  depends  1 

Haxn.  Too  well  I  know,  the  cruel  chance  of 
war 
Gave  her,  a  blooming  captive,  to  thy  mother ; 
Who,  dying,  left  the  beauteous  prize  to  thee. 

Ptti.  Now,  see  the  use  a  Roman  makes  of 
power. 
Heav'n  is  my  witness  how  I  lov'd  the  maid ! 

0  she  was  dearer  to  my  soul  than  light ! 
Dear  as  the  vital  stream  that  feeds  my  heart ! 
But  know,  my  A^mourV  dearer  than  my  love. 

1  do  not  even  hope  thm  wilt  believe  me  ; 

Vol.  I. 


Thy  brutal  soul,  as  savage  u  thy  clime. 
Can  never  taste  those  elegant  delights, 
Those  pure  refinements,  love  and  ^ory  yield. 
'Tis  not  to  thee  I  stoop  for  vindication, 
Alike  to  me  thy  friendshq>  or  thy  hate  ; 
But  to  remove  from  othen  a  pretence 
For  branding  Publius  with  the  name  of  villain  ; 
That  they  may  see  no  sentiment  but  honour 
Informs  this  bosom.— Barce,  thou  sxifree. 
Thou  hast  my  leave  with  him  to  quit  this  shore. 
Now  learn,  baihaiian,  how  a  JZonum  loves.  [Exit. 

Bar.  He  cannot  mean  it ! 

Ham.  Oh,  exalted  virtue ! 

\^^eh  challenges  esteem,  though  from  a  foe. 

{Looking  after  Ptibliut.) 

AU.  Ah !  cruel  PuhUua,  wilt  thou  leave  me 
Thus  leave  thy  sister  1  [thus  1 

Bar.  Didst  thou  hear,  Hamilcar  1 

Oh !  didst  thou  hear  the  godlike  youth  resign  mel 

(HamUear  and  Liciams  seem  lott  m  tkiitght.) 

Ham.  Farewell,  I  will  return. 

Lie,  Farewell,  my  love !    (to  AttUia.) 

Bar.  Hamilcar,  where— 

AjIL  Alas !  where  art  thou  ^in^  1 

{to  Ltdmue, 

Lie.  If  possible,  to  save  the  life  of  Regnlus. 

Att.  But  by  what  means  1 — ^Ah  i  how  canst 
thou  effect  iti 

Lie.  Since  Uie  disease  so  desperate  is  become^ 
We  must  apply  a  desperate  remedy. 

Ham.  {after  a  long  pause.)  Yes,  I  will  mmv 
tify  this  generous  foe  ; 
I'll  be  reveng'd  upon  this  stubborn  Roman ; 
Not  by  defiuice  bold,  or  feats  of  anns. 
But  by  a  means  more  sure  to  work  its  end ; 
By  emulating  his  exalted  worth. 
And  showinff  him  a  virtue  like  his  own ; 
Such  a  refin'd  revenge  as  noble  minds 
Alone  can  practise,  and  alone  can  feet 

Att.  If  thou  wilt  go,  lieinius,  let  Attilia 
At  least  go  with  thee. 

Lie.  No,  my  sentle  love. 

Too  much  I  prize  thy  safety  and  thy  peace. 
Let  me  entreat  thee,  stay  with  Baice  here 
Till  our  return. 

Att.  Then,  ere  ye  go,  in  pity 

Explain  the  latent  purpose  of  your  souls. 

Iac.  Soon  shalt  thou  know  it  all — FareweU  I 
farewell ! 
Let  us  keep  Regulus  in  Rome  or  die. 

{to  Hamilcar  as  he  goes  out.) 

Ham.  Ye8.< — These  smooth,  poUsh'd  F^manf, 
shall  confess 
The  soil  of  Afric  too  produces  heroes,    [theirs. 
What,  though  our  pride  perhaps  be  less  than 
Our  virtue  may  be  equal :  they  shall  own 
The  path  of  honour's  not  unknown  to  Carthage, 
Nor,  as  they  arrogantly  think,  confin'd 
To  their  proud  capitol : — ^Yes,  they  shall  learn 
The  gods  look  down  on  other  climes  than  theirs 

lExie, 

Att.  What !  gone,  both  gone  1    What  can  I 
think  or  dol 
Lieinius  leaves  me,  led  by  love  and  virtue, 
To  rouse  the  citizens  to  war  and  tumult. 
Which  may  be  fatal  to  himself  and  Rome, 
And  yet,  alas !  not  serve  my  dearest  father. 
Protecting  deities  !  preserve  them  both ! 
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Bar.  Nor  B  thy  Bareemore  at  eaae,  my  friend ; 
I  dread  the  fierceneas  of  Hamilcar'a  courage  ; 
Roua'd  by  the  graodeur  of  thy  brother*a  dMd, 
And  tUmg  by  ua  reproachea,  hia  great  aool 
Will  acorn  to  be  outdone  by  him  is  glory. 
Yet,  let  oa  riae  to  courage  and  to  lue, 
Forset  the  weakneaa  of  our  he^>leaa  aez, 
AnoTmonnt  above  theae  coward  woman'a  feara. 
Hope  dawna  upon  my  miod — my  proapect  cleara, 
And  every  cloud  now  brightena  mtoday. 

An.  How  different  are  our  aoula !    Thy  aan- 
guine  temper, 
Flnah'd  with  the  natiTe  vigour  of  thy  aoil, 
Supporta  thy  apirita ;  while  the  aad  Attilia, 
Sinking  with  more  than  all  her  aez*a  feara, 
Seea  not  a  beam  of  hope  ;  or,  if  ahe  aeea  it, 
'Tia  not  the  bright,  warm  eplemdour  of  the  aun ; 
It  ia  a  aickly  aM  uncertain  glinmier 
Of  inatantaneooa  Ughtnins,  paaaing  by. 
It  ahowa,  but  not  dmiiniahea  the  £mger, 
And  leavea  my  poor  benighted  aonl  aa  dark 
Aa  it  had  never  ahone. 

Bar.  Come,  lei  ua  so. 

Yea,  ioya  unlook'd  for  now  ahaJl  gild  thy  daya, 
And  brighter  auna  reflect  propitioua  raya. 

lExaaU. 

SciNB — A  Hall  looking  towards  the  Garden. 

Bmter  Rs«ui.va,  tpeakmg  toimeof  HAMiLOAE'a 

attfnaantf. 

Where'ayourambaaaadorl  where  iaHamilcart 
Ere  thia  he  donbtleaa  knowa  the  senate's  will. 
Go  aeek  him  out — tell  him  we  moat  depart — 
Rome  haa  no  hope  for  Aim,  or  wieh  for  mt. 
JjODger  delay  were  criminal  in  both. 

Reg.   He  comes.    The  consul  cornea  !  my 
noble  friend ! 

0  let  me  atratn  thee  to  thia  grateful  heart, 
And  thank  thee  for  the  vaat,  vaat  debt,  I  owe 

thee! 
But  for  thy  friendahip  I  had  been  a  wretch — 
Had  been  compell'd  to  ahameiiil  liberty. 
To  thee  I  owe  the  glory  of  theae  chaina, 
My  faith  inviolate,  my  fame  preaerv'd. 
My  honour,  virtue,  glory,  bondage, — all ! 

Man.  ButweahaUloaethee,aoitiadecreed^- 
Thou  moat  depart ! 

Reg.  Becauae  I  muat  depart 

You  will  not  loae  me ;  I  were  loat  indeed 
Did  I  remain  in  Rome. 

Man.  Ah!  Regulua, 

Why,  why  so  late  do  I  begin  to  love  thee  t 
Alaa  !  why  have  the  adverse  fatea  decreed, 

1  ne'er  muat  give  thee  other  proofs  of  friendship. 
Than  those,  so  fatal,  and  so  full  of  wot 

Reg.  Thou  haat  perform'd  the  dutiea  of  a 
friend; 
Of  a  just,  faithiul,  true,  and  noble  friend : 
Yet,  generous  aa  thou  art,  if  thou  constrain  me 
To  aink  beneath  a  weight  of  obligation, 
I  could— ^ea,  Manliua — I  could  aak  still  more. 

Man.  Explain  thyaelf. 

JUg.  I  think  I  have  frilfill'd 

IYlo  various  duties  of  a  citizen  ; 
Nor  have  I  aught  beside  to  do  for  Rome. 
Now,  nothing  for  the  public  good  remaina. 


Manliua,  I  recollect  I  am  a  &ther ! 
My  Publiua !  my  Attilia !  ah  !  my  friend, 
They  are-^forgive  the  weakneaa  of  a  parent) 
To  my  fond  heart  dear  aa  the  dropa  that  warm  it. 
Next  to  my  country,  they're  my  all  of  life ; 
And,  if  a  weak  old  man  be  not  deceived. 
They  will  not  ahame  that  country.    Yea,  bbt 
The  love  of  virtue  blaxea  in  their  aoula.    [friend, 
Aa  yet  theae  tender  planta  are  immature, 
And  aak  the  fostering  hand  of  cultivation : 
Heav'n  in  ita  wiadom  would  not  let  their  father 
Accompliah  thia  great  work. — To  thee,  my  friend, 
The  tender  parent  delegatea  the  truat : 
Do  not  refiiae  a  poor  man'a  legacy ; 
I  do  bequeath  mv  orphana  to  uy  love— 
If  thou  wilt  kindly  take  them  to  thy  boaom. 
Their  loss  will  be  repaid  with  uaury. 
O,  let  the  father  owe  hia  ^ry  to  thee. 
The  children  their  protection  I 

JMioii.  Regulua, 

With  grateful  joy  my  heart  accepta  the  tmat ; 
Oh !  1  will  ahield  with  jealoua  tendemeaa, 
The  precioua  bloaaoma  from  a  blaating  world. 
In  me  thy  children  ahall  poaaeaa  a  fa&er. 
Though  not  aa  worthy,  yet  as  fond  as  thee. 
The  pride  be  mine  to  fill  their  youthful  breaata 
With  every  virtue— 'twill  not  coat  me  much : 
I  ahall  have  naught  to  teach,  nor  they  to  leam, 
But  the  great  hiatory  of  their  godlike  aire. 

Reg.  fwill  not  hart  the  grandeur  of  thv  virtue. 
By  paying  thee  ao  poor  a  thing  aa  thanka. 
Now  all  la  over,  and,  I  Uesa  the  goda, 
I've  nothing  more  to  do. 

Enter  PuBLiva  tn  haste. 

Pvh.  OReguhia! 

Reg.  Say  what  haa  happenM  1 

Fuo.  Rome  ia  in  a  tumult^ 

There'a  acarce  a  citizen  but  runa  to  ams-^ 
They  will  not  let  thee  go.  , 

R^.  I8*t  poaaiblet 

Can  Rome  ao  far  forget  her  dignity 
As  to  desire  this  infamoua  exchange  1 
I  blush  to  think  it ! 

Pub.  Ah !  not  so,  my  father. 

Rome  carea  not  for  the  peace,  nor  for  th'  ex- 
She  only  wills  that  Regulua  shall  stay,  [change ; 

Reg.  How,  atayl    my  oath — ^my  faith — my 
Do  they  forget !  [honour !  ah ! 

Pub.  No :  Every  man  exclaims^ 

That  neither  fiuth  nor  honour  ahoold  be  kept 
Wtfh  Carthaginian  perfidy  and  fraud. 

Reg.  Gods !  goda !  on  what  vile  principlaa 
they  reason! 
Can  guilt  m  Carthage  |»alliate  guilt  m  Rome, 
Or  vice  in  one  absolve  it  in  another! 
Ah !  who  hereafter  ahall  be  criminal, 
If  precedenta  are  used  to  justify 
The  blackeat  Crimea  1 

Pub.  Th*  infatuated  people 

Have  called  the  augurs  to  the  sacred  fane. 
There  to  determine  thia  momentous  point. 

Reg.  1  have  no  need  of  oradesy  my  aon ; 
Honour's  the  oracle  of  honest  men. 
I  gave  my  promise,  which  I  will  observe 
With  most  religious  strictness.    Rome,  'tia  true. 
Had  power  to  chooae  the  peace,  or  change  of 
But  wnetfaer  R^guhia  retun  or  not,       [alsvea ; 
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Is  his  concern,  not  the  eoncefn  of  Borne. 
That  was  a  pohlic,  this  a  private  caie. 
Publine !  thy  father  is  not  what  he  was ; 
Jam  the  slave  of  Carthage,  nor  has  Roine 
Power  to  dispose  of  captives  not  her  own. 
Guards!    let  as  to  the  port — Farewell,   my 
friend.  [thou  ffo 

Man.  Let  me  entreat  thee  stay ;  for  shoukbt 
To  stem  this  tumult  of  the  populace, 
They  will  by  force  detain  thee  :  then,  alas ! 
Both  Reffulus  and  Rome  must  break  their  £uth. 

Reg.  what !  must  I  then  remain  1 

Man.  No,  Regulus, 

I  will  not  check  thy  great  career  of  glory : 
Thou  shalt  depart ;  meanwhile,  V\\  try  to  calm 
This  wild,  tumultuous  uproar  of  the  people. 
The  consular  authority  shall  still  them. 

Reg.  Thy  virtue  is  my  safeguard — bu^^ 

Man,  Enough. — 

/  know  thy  honour,  and  trust  thou  to  mine. 
I  am  a  Romany  and  I  feel  some  spaxks 
Of  Regnlos's  virtue  in  my  breast. 
Though  fate  denies  me  thy  illustrious  chains, 
I  will  at  least  endeavour  to  deserve  them. 

[ExU. 

Reg.  How  is  my  country  alter'd !  how,  alas, 
Is  the  great  spirit  of  old  Rome  extinct ! 
Restramt  mi  force  must  now  be  put  to  use, 
To  make  her  virtuous.     She  must  be  eompeWd 
To  faith  and  honour. — ^Ah !  what,  Publius  heret 
And  dost  thou  leave  so  tamely  to  my  friend 
The  honour  to  assist  me  1     Go,  my  boy, 
'Tvnll  make  me  more  in  love  with  chains  and 
To  owe  them  to  a  son.  [death. 

Pub.  I  go,  my  father— 

I  will,  I  will  obey  thee. 

Reg.  Do  not  sigh— 

One  eigfa  will  cheek  the  progress  of  thy  gloiy. 

Pub.  Yes,  I  will  own  the  pangs  of  death  itself 
Would  be  less  cruel  than  these  agonies  : 
Yet  do  not  frown  austerely  on  thy  son : 
His  anguish  is  his  virtue :  if  to  conquer 
The  feelings  of  my  soul  were  easy  to  me, 
*T would  be  no  merit.     Do  not  then  defraud 
The  sacrifice  I  make  thee  of  its  worth. 

{Exeunt  severally. 

Mahmus,  Attilia. 

Att.  {^speaking  as  she  enters.)  Where  is  the 
consul  1 — where,  oh !  where  is  Manlius  1 
I  come  to  breathe  the  voice  of  mourning  to  him ; 
I  come  to  crave  his  mercy,  to  conjure  him 
To  whisper  peace  to  my  afflicted  boeom, 
And  heal  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  spirit. 
Man.  What  would  the  daughter  of  my  noble 
friend  1  [touched  thee, — 

Att.  (kneeUng,)  If  ever  pity's  sweet  emotions 
If  ever  gentle  love  assail'd  thy  breast— 
If  ever  virtuous  friendship  fir'd  thy  soul — 
By  the  dear  names  of  husband  and  of  parent — 
By  all  the  soft  yet  powerful  ties  of  nature — 
If  e'er  thy  lisping  infants  charm'd  thine  ear, 
And  waken'd  all  ihe  father  in  thy  soul, — 
If  e'er  thou  hop'st  to  have  thy  latter  days 
BlessM  by  their  love,  and  sweeten'd  by  their 
duty—  '    [ter, 

Oh !  hear  a  kneeling,  weepmg,  wretched  daugh- 
Who  b^  a  father^s  life — ^nor  hers  alone, 


But  Rome's    his  country's  &ther. 

Man.  Gentle  maid ! 

Oh !  spare  this  soft,  subduing  eloquence ! — 
Nay,  rise.     I  shall  forget  I  am  a  Uoman — 
Forget  the  migh^  d^  I  owe  my  country^- 
Foiget  the  fame  and  glory  of  thy  father. 
I  must  conceal  this  weakness,    {turns  from  her.) 

Att.  {rises  eagerly.)        Ah !  you  weep ! 
Indulge,  indulge,  my  lord,  the  virtuous  softness : 
Was  ever  sight  so  graceful,  so  becoming, 
As  pity's  tear  upon  the  hero's  cheek  T       [tn^*) 

Mem.  No  more — I  must  not  hear  thee,  (ro- 

Att.  How !  not  hear  me !   [lorSU^ 

You  must — -Tou  shall — nay,   nay,  return,  my 
Oh !  fly  not  nom  me — look  upon  my  woes, 
And  imitate  the  mercy  of  the  gods : 
'TIS  not  their  thunder  that  excites  our  reverence, 
'Tis  their  mild  mercy  and  forgivins  love. 
'Twill  add  a  brighter  lustre  to  thy  laurels. 
When  men  shall  say,  and  proudly  point  thee  out, 
'*  Behold  the  consul ! — he  whosav'd  bis  friend." 
Oh !  what  a  tide  of  joy  will  overwhelm  thee ! 
Who  will  not  envy  thee  thy  glorious  feelings  1 

Man.  Thy  father  scorns  Uis  liberty  and  life. 
Nor  will  accept  of  either,  at  th'  expense 
Of  honour,  virtue,  glory,  faith,  and  Rome. 

Att.  Think  you  behold  the  godlike  Regulus; 
The  prey  of  unrelenting,  savage  fo^ 
Ingenious  only  in  contriving  iu  : — 
Eager  to  glut  their  hunger  of  revenge. 
They'll  plot  such  new,  such  dire,  unheard-of 

tortures-^ 
Such  dreadful  and  such  complicated  vengeance, 
As  e'en  the  Punic  annals  have  not  known ; 
And,  as  they  heap  fresh  torments  on  his  head, 
They'll  glory  in  tneir  genius  for  destruction. 
Ah !  Manlius — now  methinks  I  see  my  father— 
My  faithful  fancy,  full  of  his  idea,  [torn — 

Presents  him  to  me — ^mangled,   gash'd,  and 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  in  writhing  agony — 
llie  torturing  pincers  tear  his  quivering  flesh. 
While   the    dire   murderers  smile    upon   his 

wounds — 
His  groans  their  music,  and  his  pangs  their  sport. 
And  if  they  lend  some  interval  of  ease, 
Some  dearbought  intermission,  meant  to  make 
The  following  pang  more  exquisitely  felt, 
Th'  insulting  executioners  exclaim,   [scom'd !" 
"Now,  Roman !  feel  the  vengeance  thou  hast 

Man.  Repress  thy  sorrows — 

Att.  Can  the  fnend  of  Regulus 

Advise  his  daughter  not  to  mourn  his  fate  1 
How  cold,  alas  !  is  friendship,  when  compar'd 
To  ties  of  blood — ^to  nature's  powerful  impulse ! 
Yes — she  asserts  her  empire  in  my  soul ; 
'Tis  nature  pleads — she    will — she  must  be 

heard; 
With  warm,  resistless  eloquence,  she  pleads. 
Ah,  thou  art  soften'd ! — see — ^the  consul  yield»-« 
The  feelings  triumph — tenderness  prevail»^ 
The   Roman  is  subdued — the  daughter  con- 
quers !  {catching  hold  of  his  robe.) 

Man.  Ah  !  hold  me  not— -I  must  not,  cannot 
The  softness  of  thy  sorrow  is  contagious ;  [stay, 
I  too  may  feel,  when  I  should  only  reason. 
I  dare  not  hear  thee — Regulus  and  Rome, 
The  patriot  and  the  friend — all,  all  forbid  it. 

{breaks  from  her,  and  exit.) 
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AU.  Oh  faeU*  gn^  !- 


d  ia  be  goBs,  qoiu 


Hold,  hold  ihf  enqiire,  letaon,  finnlr  bM  it, 
Oc  iMhar  quit  >t  once  thv  felMe  ituniH, 
Sine*  tboubutsen'MbxhowmewhuI'Taloat, 
To  heigbtco  all  the  borron  that  await  ine4 
To  nim"V"  up  a  wild,  diatiacted  crowd 
Of  fatol  unago,  to  ahike  ro;  aoui, 
To  tcan  iwHl  peaca,  and  baiuah  bope  itself. 
FuewcU  !  deluaiYB  dteaou  of  JOf.  lanweU  ! 
Coma,   fell  de^air  '.    tbou  p^ajed  qwctre. 
For  thou  ihalt  be  Attilia'a  iouiate  dow,   [come, 
And  thou  ahalt  grow,  and  twine  iboul  ber  heart, 
And  aba  iball  be  to  much  eDamour'd  of  Ibee, 
The  pageant  plaaaure  oe'ei  dull  inlarpoaa 
Her  gaudy  prsaeiice  to  divide  jrou  mere. 

(afawi*  ni  an  alJiMda  ef  nloiJ  gri^-) 

Enter  LioiNina. 

I4c.   M  length  I'Te  found   then     th,   my 
chaimiug  maid !  (foodneai ! 

How  haTB  I  aought   thee  out  with  auioiu 
Alaa !  aba  bean  me  dM.     M]f  beat  Attilia ! 
Ab  1  grief  oppreaaea  evaij  gentle  Hose. 
Still,  still  ahe  bean  not — 'lu  IJciuiua  q>eaka, 
He  cornea  to  uotb  the  anguiah  of  thy  qurit, 
And  buah  thy  tender  ■otrow*  into  peace. 

All-  Who'a  he  that  dare*  aaaume  the  loice 
of  love, 
And  comet  uabiddea  to  theaa  dreary  baunla ! 
Stealt  on  the  wcred  tceaauiy  of  no, 
And  breaka  the  league  deapaii  and  I  have  made  1 

Lu.  'Tie  one  who  comea  the  meaaeufer  of 

To  talk  of  peace,  of  comfort,  aod  of  joy. 
AIL  Didat  ^ou  not  mock  me  with  the  aotwd 

Thou  lillle  know'et  the  anguish  of  mj  son), 
If  Ihou  believ'sl  I  evei  can  arain, 
So  long  the  wislcbed  sport  of  augiy  fortune. 
Admit  delusive  binie  to  my  aad  boaom. 
No— I  abjure  the  flatteiai  and  ber  (rain. 
Let  those  who  ne'er  have  been  like  me  deceiv'd, 
Embrace  Ibe  fair,  fantaatic  aycophanl— - 
For  I,  alas  !  am  wedded  to  despair, 
And  will  not  hear  the  aound  of  comfort  more. 
Im.  Cease,  cease,  my  love,  tbia  tender  voice 
of  wo, 
IliODgh  Bofler  than  the  dying  cygnet's  plaint : 

When  death  and  sorrow  harmonize  her  note. 

AU.  Tes,  1  will  listen  now  with  fond  delight ; 
For  death  and  sorrow  ate  my  darling  themes. 
Well !— what  hast  thou  to  say  of  death  and 

Relieve  me,  thou  wilt  find  me  apt  to  listen. 
And,  if  my  tongue  be  alow  to  answer  thee, 
Instead  of  words  I'll  give  thee  sighs  and  tears. 
Lie.  I  eoine  to  dry  thy  tears,  not  make  them 


And  ever-new  deluht  ahall  crown  the  daj  ! 
Tea,  Regulua  sh&rhve. 


He  genenais  lorar,  and  the  bithfbl  friend  t 
I  think  thm  wouldst  not  ipoit  with  my  ■Wi-tinp. 

Lie.  Mock  thy  afflictiona !    May  eternal  Jore, 
And  every  power  at  wboaa  dread  abrioa  we  wot- 
Blaat  all  the  biqiea  my  fond  ideas  Ibtm,      [ab^. 
If  I  dM:eive  Ibee  I     Regnlus  shall  live. 
Shall  live  to  give  thee  to  Licinina'  aime. 
Oh  !  we  will  smooth  hia  downward  path  of  lifa, 
And  after  a  long  length  of  virtuou*  yeaca, 
At  the  laat  verge  of  bODOuabla  age, 
When  nature's  gUmmehog  lamp  goae  gently  oat. 
We'll  close,  logethar  cloee,  hta  eyaa  m  peace. 
Together  drop  die  aweetly-painfiil  tear. 
Then  copy  out  hia  tinuee  in  onr  lives. 

AU.  And  shaU  we  be  ao  blest  T  ia't  possiUe  T 


forgive 


us,  if  I 


'er  gave  such  eiqnisite  deU^I 
As  Oatteiing  hope  hath  imaged  to  thy  souL 
But  how  1     EipUin  this  bounty  of  the  gods. 
LU.  'Hion  know'st  what  iafloeikce  tbe  nao 


That  power  I  have  eintad.  nm-  in  vain ; 
All  are  pref>ar'd  to  aacofld  my  designs  : 
The  plot  IS  ripe— 4here't  not  a  man  bat  awears 
To  keep  thy  godlike  father  here  m  Rome — 
To  save  hi)  Ufe  at  hazard  of  hta  own. 

AU.  By  what  gradation  does  my  joy  sacend  I 
I  thought  that  if  my  father  had  been  sav'd 
By  any  means,  I  had  been  rich  in  bliss  : 
But  that  he  hvea,  and  lives  preserr'd  by  thee. 
Is  such  a  podigahCy  of  fate, 
I  cannot  bear  my  joy  widi  modention : 
Heaven  should  have  dealt  il  with  •  acaatisi 
hand,  [on  me ; 

And  not  have  ahower*d  such  plenteous  bleasiugs 
They  are  too  ^reat,  too  ftatteiine,  to  be  real ; 
Tia  some  dehghtfiU  vision  wfaid  enchants 
And  cheata  my  aeoees,  weaken'd  by  misfortune. 

Lie.  We'll  seek  tby  fiutier,  and,  meanwhile. 

Compose  thy  sweet  emotions  are  then  aae*M 
Pleasure  itself  u  painful  m  excess ; 
For  joys,  like  sorrows,  in  eztieme,  opfvess : 
The  gods  tbemsalvea  our  pious  cares  apfanre, 
And,  to  reward  our  virtue,  crown  ouj  love. 


Ham.    Where  is  this  i 
malchleat  heco, 
Thia  arbiter  nf  Itingiljun.  and  of  kinga, 
This  delagate  of  Heaven,  this  Roman  god  1 
I  Ions  to  show  hia  soaring  mind  an  equi. 
And  bring  it  to  the  ilandud  of  humanity. 
What  pride,  what  gloiy  will  it  be,  to  Et 
An  obhgation  on  his  stubborn  soul ! 
Oh  1  to  constrain  a  loe  to  be  obUged  I 
The  very  thou^t  exalts  me  e'en  to  Hfillir*. 
EnitT  Reoulus  and  Gaaidi. 
Ham.  Well,  Regulue!    At  last- 
it^.  I  know  it  all ; 
I  know  the  motive  of  thy  just  complaint^ 
Be  not  alum'd  at  this  licentious  npioBi 
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Of  the  mad  popuUce.    I  will  depart — 
Fear  not ;  I  will  not  stay  in  Rome  alive. 

Ham.    What  dost  thou  mean  by  uproar  and 
alarms  1 
Hamilcar  does  not  come  to  vent  complaints ; 
He  rather  comes  to  prove,  that  Afric  too 
Produces  heroes,  and  that  Tiber's  banks 
May  find  a  rival  on  the  Panic  coast.        [bate  : 

Regr.  Be  it  so. — ^'Tis  not  a  time  for  vain  de- 
Collect  thy  people. — Let  us  straight  depart. 

Ham.  Lend  me  thy  hearing  fint. 

lUg.  O  paiience,  patience ! 

Ham.  It  is  esteemed  a  glory  to  be  grateful  1 

Reg.  The  time  has  been  When  *twas  a  duty 
But  'tis  a  duty  now  so  little  practis*d,  [only, 
That  to  perform  it  is  become  a  glory. 

Ham.  .If  to  fulfil  it  should  expose  to  danger  1 — 

Meg.  It  rises  then  to  an  iUustrious  virtue. 

Ham.  Then  grant  this  merit  to  an  African. 
Give  me  a  patient  hearing. — ^Thy  great  son, 
As  delicate  in  honour  as  m  love. 
Hath  nobly  given  my  Barce  to  my  arms ; 
And  yet  1  know  he  dotes  upon  the  maid. 
I  come  to  emulate  the  generous  deed ; 
He  gave  me  back  my  love,  and  in  ratum 
I  w2l  restore  his  father. 

Reg.  Ah!  wbatrsay*stthoii1 

Wilt  thou  preserve  mi,  then  t 

Ham.  1  will. 

Reg.  Qut  how  1 

Ham.  By  leaving  thee  at  liberty  to  jfy. 

Reg.  Ah !  [tence, 

Ham.  I  win  dismiss  my  guards  on  some  pre- 
Meanwhile  do  thou  escape,  and  lie  oonceal'd : 
I  will  affect  a  rage  I  shall  not  feel. 
Unmoor  my  ships,  and  sail  for  Afirioa. 

Reg.  Abhorr'd  barbarian ! 

Ham.  Well,  what  dost  thou  say  1 

Art  thou  not  nmch  surpiis'd  1 

Reg.  I  am  indeed. 

Ham.  Thou  oooldst  not  then  have  hoped  it  1 

Reg.  No !  I  could  not. 

Ham.  And  yet  I'm  not  a  Roman. 

Reg.  {emibng  coHlempluouely.)  I  perceive  it. 

Ham.  You  may  retire,  {aloud  to  the  guarde.) 

Reg.  No ! — Stay,  I  charge  yon,  stay. 

Ham.  And  wherefore  sVjiy  1 

Reg.  I  thuik  tCee  for  thy  oiler, 

But  I  shall  go  vnth  thee. 

Ham.  'TIS  well,  proud  man ! 

Thou  dost  despise  me,  then  1 

Reg.  No,  but  I  pity  thee. 

Ham.  Why  pity  me  1 

Reg.  Because  thy  poor,  dark  soul, 

Hath  never  felt  the  piercing  ray  of  virtue. 
Know,  African !  the  scheme  thou  dost  propose 
Would  injure  me,  thy  country,  and  thyself. 

Ham.  Thou  dost  mistake. 

Reg.  Who  was  it  eave  thee  power 

To  rule  the  destiny  of  Regulusl 
Am  I  a  slave  to  Carthage,  or  to  thee ! 

Ham.  What  does  it  signify  from  whom,  proud 
Thou  dost  receive  this  l^nefit  ?  [Roman, 

Reg.  A  benefit  1 

O,  savage  ignorance  !  is  it  a  benefit 
To-  lie,  elope,  deceive,  and  be  a  villain  1 

Ham.  What !  not  when  life  itself,  when  all's 
atstakel 


Know'st  thou  my  countrymen  prepare  thee  tor- 
Tbat  shock  imagination  but  to  think  of  1  [tures 
Thou  wilt  be  mangled,  butcher'd,  rack'd,  im- 
Groes  not  thy  nature  shrink  1  [paled. 

Reg.  {smiling  at  hie  tkreate.)  Hamilcar !  no. 
Dost  thou  not  loiow  the  Roman  genius  better  1 
We  live  on  honour — 'tis  our  food,  our  life. 
The  motive  and  the  measure  of  our  deeds  ! 
We  look  on  death  as  on  a  common  object ; 
The  tongue  nor  faulters,  nor  the  cheek  turns  pale. 
Nor  the  calm  eye  is  moved  at  sight  of  him : 
We  court,  and  we  embrace  him,  undismay'd  i 
We  smile  at  tortures  if  they  lead  to  glory, 
And  only  cowardice  and  guilt  appal  us. 

Ham.  Fine  sophistry !  the  valour  of  the  tongue, 
The  heart  disclaims  it ;  leave  this  pomp  of  words, 
And  cease  dissembling  with  a  friend  uke  me. 
I  know  thai  Ufe  is  dear  to  all  who  Hve, 
That  death  is  dreadful, — yes,  and  must  be  fear'd. 
E'en  by  the  frozen  apathists  of  Rome. 

Reg.  Did  I  fear  death,  when,  on  Bagrada's 
banks, 
I  faced  and  slew  the  formidable  seipent 
That  made  your  boldest  Africans  recoil. 
And  shrink  with  horror,  though  the  monster  liv'd 
A  native  inmate  of  their  own  parch'd  deserts  1 
Did  I  fear  death  before  the  gates  of  Adisi — 
Ask  Bostar,  or  let  Asdrubal  confess. 

Ham.  Or  shall  I  rather  of  Xantippus  ask. 
Who  dar'd  to  undeceive  deluded  Rome, 
And  prove  this  vaunter  not  invincible  1 
'Tis  even  said,  in  Africa  I  mean. 
He  made  a  prisoner  of  this  demi-god.— 
Did  we  not  triumph  then  1 

Reg.  Vain  boaster !  no. 

No  Carthaginian  conqner'd  Regulus ; 
Xantippus  was  a  Greek — a  brave  one,  too : 
Yet  what  distinction  did  your  Afric  make 
Between  the  man  who  serv'd  her  and  her  foe  1 
I  was  the  object  of  her  open  hate  : 
He,  of  her  secret,  dark  malignity. 
He  durst  not  trust  the  nation  he  had  sav'd ; 
He  knew,  and  therefore  fear'd  you. — ^Yes,  he 

knew 
Where  once  you  were  obliged,  vou  ne'er  foivave. 
Could  you  forgive  at  all,  vou'a  rather  parcfon 
The  man  who  hated,  than  the  man  who  serv'd  ycnu. 
Xantippus  found  his  ruin  ere  it  reach'd  him^ 
Lurking  behind  your  honours  and  rewards,. 
Found  it  in  your  feign'd  courtesies  and  fowningai. 
When  vice  intends  to  strike  a  master  stroke, 
Its  veil  is  smiles,  its  language  protestations. 
The  Spartan's  merit  threaten'd,  but  his  service 
Compell'd  his  ruin. — Both  you  could  not  pardon. 

Ham.  Come,  come,  I  know  full  well— 


Reg. 


Barbarian !.  peace. 


I've  heard  too  much — Go,  call  thy  followers ; 
Prepare  thy  ships,  and  learn  to  do  th^  duty. 
Ham.  Yes ! — show  thyself  intrepid,  and  in- 
sult me  ; 
Call  mine  the  blindness  of  baibarian  firiendshipw 
On  Tiber's  banks  I  hear  thee,  and  am  calm :   / 
But  know,  thou'scoraful  Roman !  that  too  soon 
In  Carthage  thou  mayst  fear  and  feel  my  ven- 
geance : 
Thy  cold,  obdurate  pride  shall  there  confess, 
Though  Rome  may  tdk — 'tis  Afirica  can  ponbih. 

[JSsif. 
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Bsg*  Fireweli !  IVe  not  a  thought  to  waste 
on  thee. 
Where  is  the  consul  1  why  does  Publius  stajl 
Alas  !  I  fear — but  see,  Attilia  comes. 

Enter  Attilia. 

Reg,  What  bring&.4hee  here,  my  child  1  what 
eager  joy 
Transports  thee  thus  1 

AU.  I  cannot  speak — my  £&ther ! 

Joy  chokes  my  utterance — ^kodm,  dear,  grateAil 

Rome 
(Oh !  may  her  cup  with  blessings  orerflow). 
Gives  up  our  common  destiny  to  thee ;  [her, 
Faithful  and  constant  to  th'  adyice  thou  ffa?'8t 
She  will  not  hear  of  peace,  or  change  of  slaves, 
But  she  insists—reward  and  bless  her,  gods  !— 
That  thou  shalt  here  remain. 

Reg.  What !  with  the  shame— 

Au.  Oh!  no — the  sacred  senate  hath  con- 
sidered [faith. 
That,  when  to  Carthage  thou  didst  pledge  thy 
Thou  wast  a  captive,  and  that,  being  such, 
Thou  couldst  not  bind  thyself  in  covenant. 

Reg.   He  who  can  die  is  always  free,  my 
chUd! 
Learn  farther,  he  who  owns  another's  strength 
Confesses  his  own  weakness.    Let  them  kiMw, 
I  swore  I  would  return  because  I  chose  it. 
And  will  return,  because  I  swore  to  do  it. 

Enter  Publius. 

"Pvh.  Vain  is  that  hope,  my  (ather. 

Reg.  Who  shall  stop  me  1 

Pvh.  All  Rome.-*The  citizens  are  up  in 
arms: 
In  vain  would  reason  stop  the  growing  torrent ; 
In  vain  wouldst  thou  attempt  to  reach  the  port. 
The  way  is  barr'd  b^  thronging  multitudes : 
The  other  streets  ol  Rome  are  all  deserted. 

Reg.  Where,  where  is  Manlius  1 

Pttb.  He  is  still  thy  iiiend ; 

His  single  voice  opposes  a  whole  people ; 
He  threats  this  moment,  and  the  next  entreats, 
But  all  in  vain ;  none  hear  him,  none  obey. 
The  general  Airy  rises  e'en  to  madness. 
The  axes  tremble  in  the  lictors'  hands, 
Who,  pale  and  spiritless,  want  power  to  use 

th^m — 
And  one  wild  scene  of  anarchy  prevails. 

Reg.  Farewell !  my  daughter.  Publius,  follow 
me.  ,  [ExU  Publius. 

Au.  Ah !  where  1  I  tremble— 

{detaining  Rboulus.) 

Reg.  To  assist  my  friend — 

T*  upbraid  my  hapless  country  with  her  crime- 
To  keep  unstained  the  glory  of  these  chains^ 
To  go,  or  perish. 

Att.  Oh !  have  mercy ! 

Reg.  Hold ; 

I  have  been  patiant  with  thee ;  have  indulged 
Too  much  the  fond  affections  of  thy  soul ; 
It  is  enough ;  thy  grief  would  now  offend 
Thy  father's  honour  ;  do  not  let  thy  tears 
Conspire  with  Rome  to  rob  me  of  my  triumph. 

Att.  Alas !  it  wounds  my  soul. 

Reg.  I  know  it  does. 

I  know  'twill  grieve  thy  gentle  heart  to  lose  me ; 


But  think  thou  mak*st  the  sacrifice  to  Rome, 
And  all  is  well  again. 

AU.  Alas !  my  &ther, 

In  aught  beside — 

Reg.  What  wooldst  thou  do,  my  child  1 

Canst  thou  direct  the  destiny  of  Rome, 
And  boldly  plead  amid  th'  assembled  senate  1 
Canst  thou,  forgetting  all  thy  sex's  softness, 
Fiercely  engage  in  hardy  deeds  of  aims  1 
Canst  thou  encounter  labour,  toil,  and  famine, 
Fatigue  and  hardsh^  watchings,  cold  and  heatf 
Canst  thou  attempt  to  serve  thy  country  thus  ! 
Thou  canst  not : — but  thou  mayst  sustain  my 
Without  these  agonizing  pangs  of  grief,     [loss 
Atid  set  a  bright  example  of  submission, 
Worthy  a  Roman's  daughter. 

Au.  Yet  such  fortitude—- 

Reg.  Is  a  most  painful  virtue ; — but  Attilia 
Is  R^^uhis's  daughter,  and  must  have  it. 

Au.  I  will  entreat  tide  cods  to  give  it  xne. 
Ah  !  thou  art  offended !  I  have  lost  thy  love. 

Reg,  Is  this  concern  a  mark  that  thou  hast 
lost  \%% 
I  cannot,  cannot  npura  my  weeping  child. 
Receive  this  proof  of- my  paternal  fondness  ;*- 
Thou  lov'st  Licinius — he  too  loves  my  dao^ter. 
I  give  thee  to  his  wishes ;  I  do  more— • 
Iffive  thee  to  his  virtue^. — Yes,  Attilia, 
The  noble  youth  deserves  this  dearest  [Aedge 
Thy  fiither's  friendship  ever  can  bestow. 

AU.  My  lord !  my  father !  wilt  thou,  canst 
thou  leave  me  1 
The  tender  fiEither  will  not  quit  his  child ! 

Reg.  I  am,  I  am  .thy  father !  as  a  proof, 
I  leave  thee  my  example  how  to  suffer. 
My  child  !  I  have  a  heart  within  this  bosom ; 
That   heart   has   passions — see   in   what   wo 

differ; 
Passion — ^which  is  thy  tyrant — is  my  slave. 

AU.  Ah !  stay,  my  father.     Ah ! 

Reg.  Farewell!  frrewell!  [ExU, 

AU.  Yes,  Regius !  I  feel  thy  ^irit  here. 
Thy  mighty  spirit,  struggling  in  this  breast. 
And  it  diajl  conquer  all  these  coward  feelings, 
It  shall  subdue  the  woman  in  my  soul ; 
A  Roman  virgin  should  be  something  mor»— 
Should  dare  above  her  sex's  narrow  limits — 
And  I  will  dare — and  mis'iy  shall  assist  me*- 
My  father !  I  will  be  indeed  thy  daosfater ! 
The  hero  shall  no  more  disdain  his  child ; 
Attilia  shall  not  be  the  only  branch 
That  yiekls  dishonour  to  the  parent  tree. 

ETiter  Barge. 

Bar.  Attilia !  is  it  true  that  Regulus, 
In  npite  of  senate,  people,  augurs,  friends. 
And  children,  will  aepart  1 

Au.  Yes,  it  is  true. 

Bar.  Oh !  yrtai  romantic  madness ! 

AU.  You  forget— 

Barce  !  the  deeds  of  heroes  claim  respect. 

Bar.  Dost  thou  approve  a  virtue  which  must 
lead 
To  chains,  to  tortures,  and  to  certain  death  1 

Att.  Barce !  those  chains,  those  tortures,  and 
Will  be  his  triumph.  [that  death. 

Bar.  Thou  art  pleas'd,  Attilia ; 

By  heav'n,  thou  dost  exult  in  his  destruction  ! 
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Au.  Ah!  pitjinff  powers.  (wups.) 

Bar.  I  do  not  comprehend  thee. 

Alt.  No,  Barce,  I  believe  it. — Why,  how 
ehouldst  thoul 
If  I  mistake  not,  thou  wast  bom  in  Carthage ; 
In  a  barbarian  land,  where  never  child 
Was  taoght  to  triamph  in  a  father *s  chains. 

Bar.  Yet  thou  dost  weep— thy  tears  at  least 
are  honest, 
For  they  refuse  to  share  thy  tongue's  deceit ; 
They  speak  the  genuine  language  of  affliction, 
And  tell  the  sorrows  that  oppress  thy  soul. 

AU.  Grief,  that  dissolves  in  tears,  relieves 
the  heart. 
When  congregated  vapours  melt  in  rain. 
The  sky  is  cahn'd,  and  all's  serene  again. 

[ExU. 

Bar.  Why,  what  a  strange,  ftmtastic  land  is 
this! 
This  love  of  glory's  the  disease  of  Rome  ; 
It  makes  her  mad,  it  is  a  wild  delirium, 
A  universal  and  contagious  phrensy ; 
It  preys  on  all,  it  spares  nor  sex  nor  age  : 
The  consul  envies  Regulus  his  chains —  [dom — 
He,  not  less  mad,  contemns  his  life  and  free- 
The  daughter  glories  in  the  father's  ruin— 
And  Publius,  more  distracted  than  the  rest, 
Resigns  the  object  that  his  soul  adores, 
For  this  vain  phantom,  for  this  empty  glory. 
This  mav  be  virtue  ;  but  I  thank  the  gods, 
The  soul  of  Barce's  not  a  Roman  soiH.    [Exit. 

ScBNK^-WuAm  sight  of  the  Tiber— ships  ready 
for  the  embarcaiian  of  Regidus  and  the  Am- 
bassador— Tribune  aid  People  stopping  up  the 
passage — Consul  and  Lictors  endeawmring  to 
clear  it. 

Manlius  and  Licinius  advance. 

Lie.  Rome  will  not  suffer  Regulus  to  go. 

Man.  I  thought  the  consul  and  the  senators 
Had  been  a  part  of  Rome. 

Lie.  1  grant  they  are— 

But  still  the  people  are  the  greater  part. 

Man.  The  greater,  not  the  wiser. 

Lie.  The  less  cruel 

Full  of  esteem  and  gratitude  to  Regulus, 
We  would  preserve  his  life. 

Man.  And  we  his  honour. 

Lie.  His  honour  !i 

Man.  Yes.    Time  presses.'   Words  are  Tain. 
Make  way  there — clear  the  passage. 

f^'  On  your  lives. 

Stir  not  a  man. 

Man.  I  do  command  you,  go. 

Lie.  And  I  fozbid  it. 

Man.  Clear  the  way,  my  friends. 

How  dares  Licinius  thus  oppose  the  consul  1 

I^.  How  dar'st  thou,  Manhus,  thus  oppose 
the  tribune? 

Man.  I'll  show  thee  what  I  dare,  imprudent 
Lictors,  force  through  the  passage.  [boy  ! 

•Jjc.  Komans,  guard  it. 

Man.  Qods  !  is  my  power  resisted  then  with 
Thou  dost  afiront  the  majesty  of  Rome.  X^rms  ! 

Lie.  The  majesty  of  Rome  is  in  the  people  ; 
Thoa  dost  insult  it  by  opposing  them. 

PeopU.  Let  noble  Regulus  remain  in  Rome. 


.  Man.  My  friends,  let  me  explain  this  tvsadi* 

erous  scheme. 

People.  We  will  not  hear  thee — ^Regulus  shall 

Man,  What !  none  obey  me  1  [stav. 

People.  Regulus  shall  stay. 

Man.  Romans,  attend. 

People.  Let  Regulus  remain. 

Enter  Rkgulus,  followed  by  Pcblius,  Attilu, 
Haxilcab,  Babck,  dec. 

Beg.  Let  Regulus  remain !  What  do  I  hear  % 
Is't  possible  the  wish  shouTd  come  from  you  1 
Can  Romans  give,  or  Regulus  accept, 
A  life  of  infamy  1    Is't  possible  ? 
Where  is  the  ancient  virtue  e(  my  country  ? 
Rise,  rise,  ye  mighty  spirits  of  old  Rome  ! 
I  do  invoke  you  from  your  silent  tombs  ; 
Fabricius,  Cbcles,  and  CamiUus,  rise,      [were. 
And  show  your  sons  what  their  great  Others 
My  countrymen,  what  crime  have  fcommittedl 
Alas !  how  has  the  vrretched  Reguhis 
Deserv'd  your  hatred! 

Lie.  Hatred  1  ah !  my  friend. 

It  is  our  love  would  break  these  cruel  chains. 
Beg.  If  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains,  I'm 
nothing; 
They  are  my  honours,  riches,  titles, — aU  !    [tiy ; 
They'll  shame  my  enemies,  and  grace  my  coun- 
They'll  waft  her  glory  to  r^notest  climes, 
Beyond  her  provinces  and  conquer'd  realms, 
Where  yet  her  conq'ring  eagles  never  flew  ^ 
Nor  shall  she  blush  hereafter  if  she  find 
Recurded  with  her  faithful  citixens, 

The  name  of  Regulus,  the  ci^tive  Regulus. 

My  countrymen !  what,  think  you,  kept  in  awe 

The  Volsci,  Sabines,  ^qui,  and  Hemici! 

The  arms  of  Rome  alone  ?  no,  'twas  her  virtue , 

That  sole  surviving  good,  which  brave  men  keep. 

Though  fate  and  warring  worlds  combine  agaansi 
them: 

This  still  is  mine— and  I'll  preserve  it,  Romans ! 

The  wealth  of  Plutus  shall  not  bribe  it  from  me ! 

If  you,  alas !  require  this  sacrifice, 

Carthage  herself  was  less  my  foe  than  Rome ; 

She  took  my  freedom — she  could  take  no  more ; 

But  Rome,  to  crovm  her  work,  would  take  my 
honour. 

My  friends !  if  you  deprive  me  of  my  chains, 

I  am  no  more  than  any  other  slave : 

Yes,  Regulus  becomes  a  conmum  captive, 

A  wretched,  lying,  perjur'd  fugitive ! 

But  if,  to  grace  my  bonds,  you  leave  my  honour, 

I  shall  be  still  a  Roman,  though  a  slave,   [ges  1 
Lie.  What  faith  should  be  observ'd  with  sav^ 

What  promise  should   be  kept  which  bonds 
extort] 

Beg.  Unworthy  subterfuge!  ah!  let  ns  leave 
To  the  wild  Arab  and  the  faithless  Moor 
These  wretched  maxims  of  deceit  and  fraud : 
Examples  ne'er  can  justify  the  coward. 
The  brave  man  never  seeks  a  vindication. 
Save  from  his  own  just  bosom  and  the  gods ; 
From  principle,  not  precedent,  he  acts ; 
As  that  arraigns  him,  or  as  that  acquits. 
He  stands  or  falls  ;  condemned  or  justified. 

Lie.  Rome  is  no  more,  if  Regulus  departs. 

Beg.  Let  Rome  remember  Regulus  mustdie; 
Not  wottkl  the  DMment  of  my  de^  be  distant. 
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If  BtUtt't  wn^  hid  been  raaerr'd  for  aatme  : 

Whit  Carthage  losaiis  Co  do,  ihe  would  hnve 
A*  ■peedilj,  perh»p«,  at  1«mI  m  mrely.    [done, 
Mj  weaned  life  hat  kknast  reach'd  its  go«l ; 
The  once  warm  cuirenl  stagnales  in  Ihete  veiaa, 
Or  through  iti  icy  chumela  alowly  etesp* — 
Vww  the  mill  tan ;  mark  the  paie,  limew'd 

Hie  rfai^en'd  ainew,  and  the  dim  annlc  eje. 
And  tell  me  then  I  must  Dot  think  of  dying  ! 
How  can  I  Mrre  you  aIh  1     My  feeble  limM 
Would  lottei  now  bsneath  the  uroour'e  weight, 
The  bunleo  of  that  body  it  once  afaielded. 
'  You  aee,  my  friendi.  you  aee,  mr  conntrymen, 
Ican>no  knitBi  ihow  mytelf  ■  Konun, 
Except  by  dywg  like  one. — Oncious  Heaven 
Point*  oula  w»y  to  crown  my  d»y«  with  glory  ; 
O,  do  not  Inutiate  Ihsu  the  will  of  Jore, 
And  clcoe  a  life  of  nrtM  wkh  disgrace. 
CosM,  come,  1  know  uy  noble  Honaa*  better  ; 
1  aee  yoor  kidI*,  I  read  repeotaMe  in  them  ; 
Ton  ail  arolaud  ma — nay,  joa  with  my  chain*  ; 
Twaa  DOthiBg  but  eiceaa  oDore  misled  yon. 
And,  *•  jau'n  Romaiia,  yon  will  eonqner  that. 
Yea ! — I  percmra  yooi  weakneaa  ia  subdoed — 
Seixe,  seize  the  moment  of  returning  tbIug  ; 
Throw  to  the  ground,  my  aona,  those  hostile 
Retard  no  longer  Regulna'a  tiionqih  ;      [arms  ; 
I  do  request  it  of  you  aa  a  Iriend, 
I  call  you  to  youi  doty  aa  a  patriot. 
And  ■  wete  I  still  yoor  gen'ral,  I'd  eomauuid 
you. 

cr«#.) 

lUf.  Ooda !  goda  1  I  thank  yon — you  mdeed 

ace  rigfaleoiia.  [oh,  father  ! 

fwi.  See  BTciy  man  diaaim'd.     Oh,  Room  '. 

Alt.  Hold,  hold,  my  hMrt.     Alas  •  they  aH 


[the. 
Hamikw,  I  attend 


Ktg.  The  way  it  clear. 
Him.  Why,  Ibeginto 

Mam.  Not  the  proud  *ktOt  on  tta  dayi^tii- 
anqih. 


Though  tributary  monarchs  wail  his  nod. 
And  vanquish 'd  nalionabend  the  knee  before  him. 

E'er  shone  widi  half  the  lustre  that  snrroimds 
This  loiuntaiy  sacrifice  for  Rome  ? 
Who  lores  his  country  will  obey  her  laws ; 
Who  moat  obeys  them  is  the  truest  patriot. 

Reg.  Be  our  lastpartizis  worthy  of  ourselTM. 
Farewell '.  my  (lienas,     I  bleas  the  goda  who 

Since  I  must  lca*e  yon,  that  I  letTC  yon  Ro^uni. 
PreaerTe  the  glorious  name  untainted  ttiU, 
And  yoa  Btalibe  the  mien  of  the  giobe. 
The  arbiters  of  earth.  The  farthest  east, 
Beyond  where  Ganges  rolls  his  rapid  Aood, 
Shall  proudly  emulate  the  Roman  name. 
(KjiaU. )  Ye  gods,  the  guardians  of  this  gloi> 

om  people, 
Who  watch  with  jealoat  eye  .lEneaa'  race, 
Tliis  land  of  heroes  I  commit  to  you  !      [care  t 


Fore 

And  if  aome  baneful  planet  threat  the  capilol 
With  its  malignant  inSuence,  oh  !  aieit  it. 
Bo  RflguluB  the  rictim  of  jour  wrath. — 
On  this  white  head  be  all  yi 

'.  spare,  and  bless: 

lyRomana' 


Tcngeance  nour  d, 

-  'mnortalRome! 

weep  I    Farowell !  lar»- 


Arai-t*  ttruggla  to  gtt  to  RtoDLus — itfn- 
on  her  far  toau  litM,  and  then  d^artt  to  tit 

MiNLicB.  {looldiigafierkiM.)  Farewdl!  {Ne- 
well !  thou  gloiy  of  mankind  '. 
Protector,  father,  saviour  of  thy  country  t 
Through  Regulus  the  Romas  name  shall  live. 
Shall  triumph  over  time,  and  mock  ohhvion. 
Farewell  I  thou  pride  of  diis  immortal  coast  1 
Tia  RiMne  alone  a  Regulus  can  boast. 


[>  ajatiGK,  U4.1 


Vaat  son  of  [rfiysie,  bat  his  heart  extends, 
As  well  as  hsnd,  when  call'd  on  by  his  friends  \ 
What  landhnd  it  so  weak  to  make  you  fast, 
WImo  goeatt  like  you  bespeak  a  good  repast  \ 
But  wraker  still  were  he  whom  bte  haa  plac'd 
To  eooth  your  caiea,  and  gratify  yonr  taste,  - 
Bhoold  be  neglect  to  bring  before  your  eyes, 
Tlio*e  dainty  dramas  which  from  genias  tiae  ; 
Whether  your  luxury  be  to  smile  or  weep, 
Hiaaod  your  profits  just  proportion  keep. 
To-ni^  he  brooght,  nor  fears  a  due  lowaid, 
A  Roman  Patriot  by  a  Female  Bard. 
Brittma,  vrtto  feel  his  flame,  his  worth  will  rate, 

lNTt>BiuL,s  and  Cipnvi  nasi  be  great. 


<Whoae  tiead  ahows  want  of  ballait  by  ib 

"A  woman  write!     Lean,  madam,  of 

betters. 
And  read  a  noble  lord'a  poethun 
There  you  will  learn  the  aa. 
By  makinfr  puddinga — not  bn 
Iliey  can  make  tea  and  misch 
Their  heads,  though  full  of  feathrat,  cin' 


■ing" 


fch 


™ 


I  bought  they  could,  ai' 
Maids  Qy  to  Scotland,  and  some  wives  m  r  lanc 
He  Btili  went  noddina  on--"  Do  all  she  c^, 
Woman's  a  trifle — plaything — hke  her  fan," 
Right,  sir,  and  when  a  wife,  the  roUlc  ofaiMI 
A^  ihall  such  things  as  theas  beooiie  tbt  ta 
Of  female  worth  T  l£s  Auieat  and  (he  best 
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6f  aUheayeii*8crefttiiredt  for  so  Miltdh  sung  ns, 
And,  with  such  champions,  who  shall  dare  to 

wrong  us  T  [ray'd ; 

Come  forth,  proud  manj  in  all  your  powers  ar- 
Shine  out  in  all  your  splendour — ^who*8  afraid  1 
Who  on  French  wit  has  made  a  glorious  war, 
Defended  Shakspeare,  and  subdued  Voltaire  1 — 
Woman  !* — Who,  rich  in  kno^^ledge^  knows  no 

pride, 
Can  boast  ten  tonguito,  and  yet  not  satisfied  1 

*  Mrs.  Montague,  author  of  an  essay  on  the  wri- 
^   tings  of  Shakspeare; 

Vol.  h 


I  Woman*!*  -  Wh6  lately  surtg  the  sweetest  lay  % 
A  woman  !  wdman '.  woman  !t  still  I  say. 
Well  then,  who  dare^  deny  Our  power  and  might ! 
Will  any  married  man  dispute  our  right  1 
Speak  boldly,  sirs;— ^yctur  wives  are  not  in  sight. 
What !  are  you  silent  1  then  ytfu  are  content ; 
Silence,  the  proverb  tells  us,  gives  consent. 
Critic^,  will  you  allow  our  honest  claim  1 
Are  ytfu  dumb  tool     This  night  has  fiz'd  our 
ftfme. 

*  Mrs.  Carter,  well  known  for  her  skill  in  ancient 
and  modern  languages. 

•  t  Miss  Aikin,  whose  poems  were  just  published; 

2h 


PERCYr 


A  TRAGEDY,  IN  FIVE  ACTS. 


REMARKa 


TIm  fendi  of  thd  riTal  hoaiea  of  Percy  and  of  Dong lai  have  flirniahed  materialt  for  thla  melaudioly  tale,  m 
Vch  Mrs.  More*  haa  embodied  many  Judicious  sentimonta  and  excellent  paeeafea,  producing  a  forcible  lesMn  to 
vental  tyranny.    The  irictim  of  her  husband^s  unreasonable  Jealouiy,  £teima*«  virtuous  conflict  is  pathetic  and 
Mitareatinf ;  while  Psrvy's  suflferings,  and  the  Tain  regret  of  Eari  Jt^^  exdte  and  increase  oar  sympathy. 


DRAMATIS   PERSONiE. 


PsftCTt  Earl  of  Northumberland, Mr. 

Eael  Douglas, Mr.  Wrougklom 

Earl  Rabt,  Elwina*s  Father, Jlfr.  Aickin. 

Edeic,  Friend  to  DouffUis Mr.  WhitejUiUL 

Haecourt,  Friend  to  Percy, .\ Mr. /Zoftson. 

8ni«UBKET,  a  Knight, Mr.HuU. 

Elwuva, Mrg.  Barry. 

BiETHA Mra.  Jiidnon. 

Knighta,  Gnaida,  Attendants,  dbc 
ScENid— Rabj  Casde,  in  Duifaain. 


ACT  I. 
'      SCENE  l^A  Chthie  BtUl. 
Enter  Eoric  and  Birtha. 

Mir.  What  may  this  meanl  Eaal  DonglaB  has 
enjoin'd  thee 
To  meet  him  here  in  primte  7 

Ear.  Yes,  my  sister, 
And  this  injunction  I  have  oft  leoeiv'd ; 
But  when  he  oomes,  big  with  some  painfol  secret, 
He  starts,  kx>ks  wild,  tban  drops  ambiguous  hints, 
FiDwns,  hesitates,  turns  pole,  and  says  'twas 

^  nothing; 
Then  feigns  to  smile,  and  by  his  anxious  can 
To  prove  himself  at  ease,  betrays  his  pain. 
Mir.  Since  my  short  sojourn  here,  iWe  mark'd 
this  earl, 


And  though  the  ties  of  blood  unite  us  doaelyr 
I  shuddier  at  his  haughtiness  of  temoer. 
Which  not  his  gentle  wife,  the  bri^nt  Elwina,. 
Can  charm  to  rest.    Ill  are  their  spirits  pair'd ; 
His  is  the  seat  of  frenzy,  here  of  softness, 
His  love  is  trans|)ort,  hers  is  trembling  duty ; 
Rage  in  his  soul  is  as  the  whirlwind  nerce, 
While  hers  ne'er  felt  the  power  of  that  rude 

passion. 
Edr.  Perhaps  the  mighty  soul  of  Douglas^ 

mourns, 
Because  inglo^ous  love  detains  him  heie. 
While  our  bold  knights,  beneath  the  Christian^ 

standard. 
Press  to  the  bulwarks  of  Jerusalem. 
Bir.   Though  every  various  charm   adorns- 

Elwina, 


*  Of  this  estimable  lady^  a  cotemporary  writer  says,  **  This  lady  has  for  many  years  flourished  in  the  literary 
world,  which  she  has  richly  adorned  by  a  varietv  of  labours,  all  possessing  strong  marks  of  excellence.    In  the 
sause  of  religion  and  society,  her  labours  are  original  and  indefktigaUs ;  and  the  indnstrloos  poor  havs  beta 
'"^  enligbtensd  by  her  instructions,  and  supported  by  her  bounty.** 
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And  HbaoA  t^e  noUe  I>oagla8  dotes  to  madnew, 
Yet  aome  dark  nWsteiy  involved  their  fate: 
The  canker  ffrief  devours  Elwina's  bloom, 
And  on  her  brow  meek  resignation  sitSj 
Hopeless,  yet  uncomplaining. 

Sdr.  'Tis  most  strange. 

Bir'  Once,  not  long  «ince,  she  thought  lierself 
aloqe; 
'Twas  then  the  pent-np  anguish  burst  its  boixnds ; 
With  broken  voice^  clasp'a  hands,  and  streaming 

eyes,    . 
Bhe  eall'd  upon  her  father,  call'd  him  cruel, 
And  said  her  duty  claim'd  far  other  recompense. 

£dr.  Ferhspa  the  absence  of  the  good  Loid 
Raby, 
Who,  at  her  nuptiab,  quitted  this  fair  castlfe, 
Resigning  it  to  her,  may  thus  alHict  her; 
Hast  thou  e'er  question'd  her,  good  Birthal 

Bir.  Often, 
but  hitherto  in  vain ;  and  vet  she  phows  me 
The  endearing  kindness  of  a  sister's  love ; 
But  if  I  speak  to  Douglas 

JEdr.  See!  he  comes. 
If  iioukl  offend  him  should  he  find  you  here; 


Enter  Dooglas. 


Dou. 


How !  Edric  and  his  sister  in  close  con- 
ference 1 
Do  they  not  seem  alarmed  at  my  approach  ? 
Arid  see,  how  suddenly  they  part !    Now  Edric, 

'  [BxU  BiRTHA. 

Was  this  well  done  ?  or  was  it  like  a  friend. 
When  I  desir'd  to  meet  thee  here  alone, 
With  all  the  warmth  of  trusting  conddence, 
To  lay  my  bosom,  naked  to  thy  view. 
And  show  thee  all  its  weakness,  was  iC  well 
To  call  thy  sister  here,  to  let  her  witness 
Thy  friend's  infirmity  1 — ^perhaps  to  toll  her: — 

Edr.  My  lord,  I  nothing  know;  I  came  to  learn. 

Dou.  Nav  then  thou  dcSt  suspect  there  *6  some- 
thing v^rong  t 

tedr.  If  we  were  bred  from  m^cy  fo^thef, 
If  I  partook  in  all  thy  youthful  griefii, 
And  every  joy  thou  knew'st  was  doubly  mine, 
Then  tell  me  all  the  secret  of  thy  soul : 
Or  have  these  few  short  months  of  sepaiatiod, 
The  only  absence  we  have  ever  known, 
Have  these  so  rent  the  bands  of  love  asunder, 
That  Douglas  shouM  distrust  his  Edric's  truth  1 

Dou,  My  frient^  I  know  fhee  £uthful  as  f  htfu'rt 
brave, 
And  I  will  trust  thee — but  not  now,  good  Edric. 
'Tie  past,  'tis  gone,  it  is  not  w6rth  the  telling, 
'Twas  wrong  to  cherish  what  disturbed  my  peace ; 
I'll  think  of  It  nio  iqore. 

Edr.  Transporting  news ! 
I  fear'd  some  hidden  trouble  rez'd  your  quiet 
In  secret  I  have  watoh'd — c- 

Dou.  Ha!  watch'd  in  secret  if 
A  spy,  employ 'd,  perhaps,  to  note  my  acGoos. 
What  have  1  said  1  Forgive  me,  t&ou  art  noble : 
^et  do  not  press  me  to  diiBcloee  my  grief, 

or  when  thou  kiraw'st  it,  I  perhaps  shall  hafe  t&ee 
As  much,  my  Edirid,  as  I  hate  myself 
"Pot  my  suspidomM-I  ftp  Jll  at  ease.- 

Bttr.  How  vrill  the  fiiir  Elwina  srieve  to  hear  it ! 

Dou.  Hokl,  Edric,  hold— thou  oast  touch'd  the 
fatal  string 
That  wakes  me  mto  mttdness.    Hear  me  Chen, 
But  let  the  deadly  secret  be  secdftd 

5rtth  ban  c^  adamant  in  thy  close  bnaet. 
hink'on  the  ^one  wlilbh  waits  on  broken  oeAe; 


I 


A  knight  is  bound  by  more. than  vulgar  tie^ 
And  perjury  in  thee  were  doubly  damxid. 
Well  then,  the  king  of  England^ 

Edr.  Is  expected 
From  distant  Palestine. 

Dou.  Forbid  it,  Heaven  f 
For  with  him  comes — 

Edr.  Ah!  whol 

Dou.  Peace,  peace. 
For  see  Elwina  s  here.     Retire,  my  Ednc; 
When  next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  kn^w  all.   Far^ 
well.  [Exit  Edric. 

Now  to  conceal  with  care  my  bosom's  anguish, 
And  let  her  beauty  chase  away  my  Arrows! 
Yes,  I  would  meet  her  wRh  a  lace  of  smiles — '■ 
Bui  'twin  not  be. 

Enter  EhwiSA. 

ElvD.  Alas,  'tis  ever  thus ! 
Thus  ever  clouded  is  his  angry  brow.        [Aside. 

Dou.  I  were  too^bless'd,  Elwina,  could  i  hope 
You  met  me  here  Sy  choice,  or  that  yotir  bosom 
Shar'd  the  warm  transports  mine  musi  ever  fc^l 
At  your  approach. 

EltD.  My  lord,  if  1  intrude,  [giveness  t 

The  catise  which  brings  mA  cfoims  at  least  fbr- 
I  fear  yqu  are  not  well,  and  come,  unbidden, 
Except  by  &ithful  dufy,  to  inquire, 
If  haply  in  my  power,  m^  little  power 
1  have  Che  means  to  minster  rchcf 
To  your  sfHiction  1 

Dou.  What  unwonted  goodness 

0  I  iftere  bless'd  above  the  lof  of  man. 

If  tenderneiss,  not  duty,  brought  Elwina ; 
Cold,  cepcmonious,  anr!  unfeeling  duty. 
That  wretched  substitute  for  love :  but  know,' 
The  heart  demands  a  heart;  nor  will  be  paid 
With  less  than  What  it  gives,   jfc'en  now,  Elwina,' 
The  glistening  tear  stafids  trettblhig  in  your  eyes/ 
Which  cast  their  mournful  sweetne^  on  the 

.  ,    ground. 
As  if  they  feard  to  iai86  their  beams  to  mine;, 
And  read  the  lanffuagd  of  repr6achful  love.       ^ 

Elw.  My  lord,!  hop'd  the  thousand  daily  proofs' 
Of  my  obedience 

Doii.  Death  to  all  Iny  hopes !  [encet 

Heart-rending  word  !— Obedience !  what 's  obedl^' 
'Tis  fear,  'tis  hate,  'tis  terror,  'tis  aversion, 
'Tis  the  cold  debt  of  teCentatious  duty. 
Paid  with  insulting  caution,  to  remind  me 
How  much  you  tremble  to  ofiend  a  tyrant 

So  terrible  as  Douglas. — O,  Elwina 

While  duty  measures  the  regard  it  owes 
With  scrupulous  pr^dision  af)d  nice  Justice, 
Love  never  r^isons,  but  profusely  ^ives, 
Gives,  like  a  thoughtless  prodigal,  its  all. 
And  trembles  then,  lest  it  has  done  too  Utile. 

Eiv.  Indeed  TiA  fnost  unhappy  that  my  care^, 
And  my  solicitude  to  please,  offend. 

Dou.  True  tiehdernete  is  lete  solicitous. 
Lees  prudent  and  m6re  fond ;  the  enamoured  heart" 
Conscious  it  loves,  and'blele'd  in  being  lov'd, 
Reposes  on  ihe  object  it  adores. 
And  trusts  the  passion  it  inspi^  and  feeb. — 
Thoa  hast  not  leam'd  how  terrihle  it  is 
To  feed  a  hopetess  flame«-^But  hear,  Elwina,* 
Thou  most  oodura^).  hear  me. — 

Elw.  Say,  my  kira. 
For  your  own  lips  shall  vindicate  mj  ftme^ 
Since  at  the  altar  I  became  your  wife, 
Can  malioe  charge  me  with  an  act,  a  wi»l 

1  ought  b  bhai^  all   Have  I  not  stQIfiVcf 
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Ai  open  to  the  eye  of  obtervation, 

As  fearlen  innocence  should  ever  live  1 

I  call  attesting  anffels  to  be  witness. 

If  in  my  open  deed,  or  secret  thought, 

My  conduct,  or  my  heart,  they've  aught  diaoem'd 

Which  did  not  emulate  their  purity. 

Am.  This  vindication  ere  you  were  aocus'd, 
This  warm  defence,  repelling  all  attacks 
Ere  they  are  made,  ana  construing  casual  words 
To  formal  accusations,  trust  me.  Madam, 
Shows  raUier  an  alarm'd  and  vi^ant  spirit, 
For  ever  on  the  watch  to  guard  its  secret, 
Than  the  sweet  calm  of  fearless  innocence. 
Who  talk'd  of  guilt  1    Who  testified  suspicion  1 
£^10.  Learn,  Sir,  that  virtue,  while  'tis  free  firom 
blame, 
Is  modest,  lowly,  meek,  and  unassuming; 
Not  apt,  like  fearful  vice,  to  shield  its  weakness 
Beneath  the  studied  pomp  of  boastful  phrase 
Which  swelU  to  hide  the  poverty  it  shelters ; 
But,  when  this  virtue  feels  itself  suspected. 
Insulted,  set  at  nought,  its  whiteness  stain'd. 
It  then  grows  proud,  forgets  its  humble  worth, 
And  rates  itself  above  its  real  value, 
Dou.  I  did  not  mean  to  chide !  but  think,  O 
think, 
What  pangs  must  rend  this  fearful  doting  heart, 
To  see  you  sink  impatient  of  the  grave, 
To  feel,  distracting  thought !  to  feel  yoQ  hate  me ! 
JSlw.  What  if  the  slender  thread  by  which  I 
hold 
This  poor  precarious  being  soon  must  break, 
Is  it  Elwina's  crime,  or  Heaven's  decree  1 
Yet  I  shall  meet,  I  trust,  the  king  of  terrors, 
Submissive  and  resign'd,  without  one  pong. 
One  fond  regret,  at  leaving  this  gay  world. 

Dou.  Yes,  Madam,  there  is  one,  one  man  ador'd, 
For  whom  your  sighs  will  heave,  your  tears  will 

flow, 
For  whom  this  hated  world  will  still  be  dear. 

For  whom  you  still  would  live 

Blw.  Hold,  hold  my  lord, 
What  may  this  mean  1 

Dou.  Ah !  I  have  gone  too  &r. 
What  have  I  said  1 — Your  father,  sure,  your  lather, 
The  good  Lord  Raby,  may  at  least  expect 
One  tender  sigh. 

Elw.  Alas,  my  lord !  I  thought 
The  precious  incense  of  a  daughter's  sighs 
Might  rise  to  heaven,  and  not  o/3end  its  ruler. 

Dou.  'Tis  true:  yet  Raby  is  no  more  belov'd 
Since  he  bestowed  nis  daughter's  hand  on  Douglas : 
That  was  a  crime  the  dutiful  Elwina 
Can  never  pardon ;  and  believe  me.  Madam, 
My  love 's  so  nice,  so  delicate  my  honour, 
I  am  asham'd  to  owe  my  happiness 
To  ties  which  make  you  wretched.  [Exit  Douglas. 

Elw.  Ah!  how's  this? 
Though  1  have  ever  found  him  fierce  and  rash, 
Full  of  obscure  surmises  and  dark  hints. 
Till  now  he  never  ventur'd  to  accuse  me. 
"  Yet  there  is  one,  one  man  belov'd,  adored, 
For  whom  your  tears  will  flow" — these  were  his 

words — 
And  then  the  wretched  subterfuge  of  Raby — 
How  poor  th'  evasion ! — But  my  Birtha  comes. 

ErUer  Birtha. 

Bir.  Crossing  the  portico  I  met  Lord  Douglas, 
Diaordei:'d  were  his  looks,  his  eyes  shot  fire ; 
He  call'd  upon  your  name  with  such  distraction 
I  fear'd  some  sudden  evil  had  be&llen  you. 


Elw.  Not  sadden: 


no; 


long  has  Ibe  ildm 


been  gathering, 
Which  threatens  speeoBy  to  bunt  in  nun 
On  this  devoted  he»d. 
Bir.  1  ne'er  beheld 
Your  gentle  soul  so  rufiied,  yet  I've  marked  you. 
While  others  thought  you  happiest  of  the  happy, 
Bless'd  with  whate'er  the  world  calls  gieat,  or 

good. 
With  all  that  nature,  all  that  fortune  gives, 
I've  mark'd  you  bending  with  a  yveight  of  sorrow. 
Elw.  O I  will  tell  thee  all !  thou  couldst  not  find 
An  hour,  a  moment  in  Elwina's  life, 
When  her  full  heart  so  k>ng'd  to  ease  its  harden, 
And  pour  its  sorrows  in  thy  friendly  bosom: 
Hear  then,  with  pity  hear,  my  tale  of  wo, 
And,  O  forgive,  kind  nature,  filial  piety. 
If  my  presumptuous  lips  arraign  a  rather ! 
Yes,  Births,  that  belov'd,  that  cruel  fiither. 
Has  doom'd  me  to  a  life  of  hopeless  angouh. 
To  die  of  grief  ere  half  my  days  are  numberd; 
Doom'd  me  to  give  mj  trembling  hand  to  Doogfaa, 
'Twas  all  I  had  to  give — my  heart  was — Percy'sw 
Bir.  What  do  I  hearl 
Elw.  My  misery,  not  my  crime. 
Long  since  the  battle  'twixt  the  rival  housei 
Of  Douglas  and  of  Percy,  for  whose  hate 
This  mighty  globe 's  too  small  a'^heatre. 
One  summer's  mom,  my  fether  chas'd  the  deer 
'On  Cheviot  Hills,  Northumbria's  fiur  domain. 
Bir.  On  that  fem'd  spot  where  first  the  feoda 
commenc'd 
Between  the  earis  1 

Elw.  The  same.    Daring  the  chaoe. 
Some  of  my  father's  knights  receiv'd  an  insult 
From  the  Lord  Percy's  henlsmen,  chorliih  §i>» 

resten. 
Unworthy  of  the  gentle  blood  they  serv'd. 
My  fiither,  proud  and  jealous  of  ms  honour, 
(Thou  know'st  the  fiery  temper  of  o«r  banMi8,> 
Swore  that  Northumberland  nad  been  concern  d 
In  this  rude  outrage,  nor  would  hear  of  peace. 
Or  reconcilement,  which  the  Perey  ofiferd : 
But  bade  me  hate,  renounce,  and  banish  bmi. 
0 1  twas  a  task  too  bard  for  all  my  duty : 
I  strove,  and  wept ;  I  strove — ^bot  still  I  lov'd. 
Bir.  Indeed  'twas  most  unjust;  but  soy  what 
followed  1  f tale  1 

Elw.  Wliy  should  I  dwell  on  the  dtsastrouiv 
Forbid  to  see  me,  Percy  soon  embark'd 
With  our  great  kine  against  the  Saracen. 
Soon  as  the  jarring  Kingdoms  were  at  peace. 
Earl  Douglas,  whom  tiu  then  I  ne'er  had  seen, 
Came  to  this  castle :  'twas  my  hapleas  fate 
To  please  him.— Birtha!  thou  can'sC  tell  what 

followed : 
Bat  who  shall  tell  the  agonies  I  felt? 
My  barbarous  father  forc'd  me  to  dissolve 
The  tender  vows  himself  had  bid  me  form 
He  dragg'd  me  trembling,  dying,  to  the  altar, 
I  sigh'o^  1  struggled,  fiiintea,  and  complied. 

Bir.  Did  Douglaa  know,  a  marriage  had  heeit 
Propoe'd  'twixt  you  and  Percy  ?  [onca 

Elw.  If  he  did, 
He  thought,  like  you,  it  was  a  match  of  poficy. 
Nor  knew  our  love  surpaas'd  our  &then'  prudence.. 
Bir.  Should  he  now  find  h»  was  the  instni- 
ment 
Of  the  Lord  Raby's  vengeance  1 

Elw.  'Twere  most  dreadful ! 
My  father  lock'd  this  motive  in  hie  bmfljL 
And  feign'd  to  have  Ibigot  the  chaoa  of  Chenal; 
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Some  mooiui  have  now  oompleted  their  alow  ooone 
Since  my  sad  marriage. — ^Percjr  atill  in  absent 

BiTn  Nor  will  return  before  his  aov'reign  comee. 

Elw.  Talk  not  of  his  return  J  this  cowanl  heart 
Can  know  no  thought  of  peace  but  in  his  absence. 
How,  Douglas  here  again  1  some  fieah  alarm ! 
Enter  DouglaSj  agUaUd,  with  letterB  in  his  hand. 

Dou,  Madam,  your  pardon — 

Elw.  What  disturbs  my  lord  1  [ease. 

Dou.  Nothing. — Disturb !  I  ne'^r  was  more  at 
These  letters  from  your  father  give  us  notice 
He  will  be  here  to-night : — HeTarther  adds. 
The  king  *s  each  hour  expected. 

Elw.  Howl  the  king  1 
Said  you,  the  king  I 

Dou,  And  'tis  Lord  Raby's  pleasure 
That  you  among  the  foremost  bid  him  welcome. 
You  must  attend  the  court. 

Elw,  Must  I,  my  lord  1 

Dou.  Now  to  observe  how  she  receives  the 
news !  \  Aside. 

Elw.  I  must  not,— cannot. — ^By  the  tenaerlove 
You  have  so  oft  profess'd  for  poor  Elwina, 
Indulge  this  one  request — O  let  me  stay ! 

Dou,  Enchanting  sounds!  she  does  not  wish 
to  go—  [Aside. 

Elw.  The  bustling  work!,  the  pomp  which 
waits  on  grMtness, 
m  suits  my  humble,  unambitious  soul ; — 
Then  leave  me  here,  to  tread  the  safer  path 
Of  private  life ;  here,  where  my  peaceful  coarse 
Shall  be  as  silent  as  the  shades  around  me; 
Nor  shall  one  vagrant  wish  be  e'er  allow'd 
To  stray  beyond  the  bounds  of  Raby  Castle. 
'    Dou.  O  music  to  my  ears  1  [Aside.]  Can  you 

resolve 
To  lude  those  wondrous  beauties  in  the  shade, 
Which  rival  kings  would  cheaply  buy  with  empire  1 
Can  you  renounce  the  pleasures  of  a  court, 
Whose  roofs  resound  with  minstrelsy  and  mirth  1 

Elw.  My  lord,  retirement  is  a  wife's  best  duty, 
And  virtue's  safest  station  is  retreat. 

Dou.  My  soul 's  in  transports !  [Aside.]    But 
can  you  forego 
What  wins  the  soul  or  woman — admiration^ 
A  world,  where  charms  inferior  far  to  yours 
Only  presume  to  shine  when  you  are  absent ! 
WiU  you  not  long  to  meet  the  public  gaze  1 
liong  to  eclipse  the  fair,  and  charm  the  brave  1 

£7t0.  These  are  delights  in  which  the  mind 
partakes  not. 

Dou.  Ill  try  her  fiirther.  [Aside, 

[  Takes  her  hand^  and  looks  stea^asUy  other 
as  he  speaks. 
But  reflect  once  more  : 

When  you  shall  hear  that  England*s  gallant  peers. 
Fresh  nrom  the  fields  of  war,  and  ga^  with  glory, 
All  vain  with  conquest,  and  elate  with  fame, 
Whenyoushall  hear  these  princely  youths  contend, 
In  many  a  tournament,  for  beauty^s  prize; 
When  ;^ou  shall  hear  of  revelry  and  masking, 
Of  mimic  combats  and  of  festive  hails. 
Of  lances  shiver'd  in  the  cause  of  love. 
Will  you  not  then  repent,  then  wish  your  fate. 
Your  happier  &te,  had  till  that  hour  reserved  yon 
For  some  plumed  conqueror  1 

Elw.  My  fate,  mj  lord, 
Is  now  bound  up  with  yours. 

Dou.  Here  let  me  kneel —  [der; 

Yes,  I  will  kneel,  and  gaze,  and  weep,  and  won 

Thou  paragon  of  goodness  I — ^pardon,  pardon. 

--      ,  [Kisses  her  hand. 

Vol.  I.  ^ 


. 


I  am  eonvinc'd — I  can  no  longer  doubt, 
Nor  talk,  nor  hear,  nor  reason,  nor  reflect 
— I  must  retire,  and  give  a  loose  toioy. 

[.&ri<  DouoLAi. 

Bir.  The  king  returns. 

Elw.  And  with  him  Percy  comes ! 

Bir.  You  needs  must  ^o. 

Elw.  Shall  I  solicit  ruin. 
And  pull  destruction  on  me  ere  its  time  1 
I,  who  have  held  it  criminal  to  name  him  1 
I  will  not  go— I  disobey  thee,  Douglas, 
But  disobey  thee  to  preserve  thy  honour.  [ExeuiU 

ACT  II. 

SCENE  /.— The  HalL 

Enter  Douglas,  speaking. 

See  that  the  traitor  instantly  be  seiz'd. 

And  strictly  watch'd ;  let  none  have  access  to  him. 

— O  jealousy,  thou  aggr^ate  of  woes  ! 

Were  there  no  hell,  thy  torments  would  create  one. 

But  yet  she  may  be  guiltless — ma^  1  she  must. 

How  beautiful  she  look'd !  pernicious  beauty ! 

Yet  innocent  as  bright  seem'd  the  sweet  blush 

That  mantled  on  her  cheek.    Bnt  not  for  me. 

But  not  for  me,  those  breathing  roses  blow ! 

And  then  she  wept — Whkt !  can  I  bear  her  tears  7 

Well-   let  her  weep — her  tears  are  for  another ; 

0  did  they  fall  for  me.  to  dry  their  streams 

I'd  drain  the  choicest  blood  that  feeds  this  heart. 
Nor  think  the  drops  I  shed  were  half  so  precious. 
[He  stands  in  a  musing  posture. 

Enter  Lord  Rabt. 

Baby.  Sure  I  mistake — am  I  in  Raby  Castle  1 
Impossible;  that  was  the  seat  of  smiles: 
And  Cheerfulness  and  Joy  were  housenold  goda, 

1  us'd  to  scatter  pleasures  when  I  came. 
And  every  servant  shared  his  lord's  delight ; 
But  now  Suspicion  and  Distrust  dwell  here, 
And  Discontent  maintains  a  sullen  sway. 
Where  is  the  smile  unfeign'd.  the  jovial  welcome, 
Which  cheer'd  the  sad,  beguil  d  the  pilgrim's  pain, 
And  made  Dependency  forget  ita  bonds  1 
Where  is  the  ancient,  hospitable  hall, 

Whose  vaulted  roof  once  rung  with  harmless  mirth, 
Where  every  passing  stranger  was  a  guest, 
And  every  guest  a  fnend  1   I  fear  me  much. 
If  once  our  nobles  scorn  their  rural  seats, 
Their  rural  greatness,  and  their  vassals'  love, 
Freedom  and  English  grandeur  are  no  more. 

Dou.  [Advancing.]  My  lord,  you  are  welcome. 

Baby.  Sir,  I  trust  I  am ; 
But  yet  methinks  I  shall  not  feel  I'm  welcome 
Till  my  Elwina  bless  me  with  her  smiles : 
She  was  not  wont  with  ling'ring  step  to  meet  roe. 
Or  greet  my  coming  with  a  cold  embrace; 
Now,  I  extend  my  longing  arms  in  vain : 
My  child,  my  darling,  does  not  come  to  fill  them. 
O  they  were  happy  days,  when  she  would  fly 
To  meet  me  from  the  camp,  or  from  the  chace. 
And  with  her  fondness  overpay  my  toils ! 
How  eager  would  her  tender  hands  unbrace 
The  ponderous  armour  from  my  war-worn  limba, 
And  pluck  the  helmet  which  oppos'd  her  kiss ! 

Dou.  O  sweet  delights,  that  never  must  be  mine  I 

Baby.  What  do  f  hear  1 

Dou.  Nothing :  inquire  no  farther. 

Baby.  My  lord,  if  you  respect  an  old  man's 
peace, 
If  e'er  you  doted  on  my  much-lov'd  child, 
As  'tis  most  sure  you  made  me  think  yon  did, 
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Then,  by  the  pangs  which  yon  may  one  day  feel, 
When  you,  like  me,  shall  be  a  fond,  fond  fiither, 
And  trembly  for  the  treasure  of  your  age. 
Tell  me  what  this  alarming  silence  means  1 
You  sigh,  you  do  not  speiik,  nay  more,  you  hear 

not  5 
Your  labMng  aoul  turns  inward  on  itself,    . 
As  there  were  nothing  but  your  own  sacl  thopghts 
Deserv'd  regard.    I>c«s  my  child  live  1 

Am.  She  does. 

Raby,  To  bless  her  fiither ! 

Thu.  And  to  curse  her  husband ! 

Haby.  Ah !  have  a  caro,  my  lord,  Vm  not  sq 
old— 

Dou.  Nov  I  so  base,  that  I  should  tamely  bear  it  \ 
Nor  am  I  so  inur'd  to  infamy, 
That  I  can  say,  without  a  burning  blush, 
She  lives  to  be  my  cur^  1 

Baby.  How's  this] 

Dou.  1  thought 
The  lily  opening  to  the  heaven's  soil  dews, 
Was  not  so  fragrant,  and  was  not  so  phast^. 
"  Raby.  Has  sna  prov'd  otl^rwiae  1    ril  not  be- 

l^ve  it 
Who  has  irq^uc'd  my  sweet,  my  innocent  child  ? 
Yet  she  'f  too  flood  to  'scape  calumnious  tpqgues. 
I  know  that  sEinder  loves  a  lofty  mark : 
It  saw  her  soar  it  flight  above  her  fellows, 
And  hurl'd  its  arrow  to  her  glorious  height, 
To  reach  her  heart,  and  bring  her  to  the  ground. 

Dou.  Had  the  rash  topgue  of  Slander  so  pre- 

sum'4. 
My  vengeance  had  not  been  of  that  sbw  sort 
To  need  a  prompter ;  nor  should'any  arm, 
No,  not  a  mther's.  dare  dispute  with  mini}. 
The  privilege  to  die  in  her  defence, 
^one  dares  accuse  Elvyina,  but — 

Raby.  But  who  1 

DoH.  But  Douglas. 

R^by.  r/*w^  his  har^d  to  his  swor^.]  Yoq  1— 
Q  spare  ray  age'^  weakness ! 
Yoi)  4o  not  know  what  'tu  to  be  a  fitther ; 
You  do  not  know,  or  you  would  pity  me, 
The  thousand  tender  thrqbs,  thp  nan^eless  feel- 
ings. 
The  dread  to  ask,  and  yet  the  w^sb  to  know. 
When  we  adore  and  fear  j  but  whefcfore  fear? 
Does  not  the  blood  of  Rabjr  fill  her  veins  1 

Dou.  Percy ; — know'st  thou  that  name  1 

Raby.  Howl  What  of  Percy  1 

Dou.  He  loves  Elwina,  and,  my  curses  on  him ! 
pe  is  belov'd  again. 
•  Raby.  I'm  on  the  rack ! 

f}qu.  Not  the  two  Theban  brothers  bore  each 
other 
Such  dee^  such  deadly  hate  as  I  and  Percy. 

Raby.  But  tell  me  of  my  child. 

Dou.  [Not  n^inding  him.\  As  I  ai^d  Percy ! 
When  at  the  marriage  rites,  O  rites  accurs'd  ! 
I  seiz'd  her  trembling  hand,  she  started  (vick. 
Cold  hont>(  thriU'd  her  veins,  her  tears  flow'd  last 
Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  'twas  maiden  fear ; 
Dull,  doting  ignorance :  beneatJi  thine  terrors. 
Hatred  for  me  and  love  for  Percy  luirk'd. 

Raby.  What  proof  of  guilt  is  this  1 

Dou.  E'er  since  pur  marriage. 
Our  days  have  still  been  cold  and  joyless  a|l  \ 
P>iinful  restraint,  and  hatred  ill  disfluis'd. 
Her  sole  return  for  all  my  waste  oftondnes^. 
This  very  nfbrn  I  told  her  'twas  your  will 
She  should  repair  to  court ;  with  all  those  graces, 
Which  first  subdued  my  soul,  and  still  enslave  it. 


She  begg'd  to  stay  behind  in  Raby  Cutie, 
For  courts  and  cities  had  no  charms  for  her. 
Curse  my  bHnd  love !  I  was  again  ensnard. 
And  doted  on  the  sweetness  which  deoeiv'a  me. 
Just  at  the  hour  she  thought  I  should  be  absent, 
(For  chance  could  ne'er  have  tim'd  thdr  guilt  9q 

well,) 
Aniv'd  young  Haroourt,  one  of  Percy's  knights, 
Stiictlvenjoin'd  to  speak  to  none  but  her; 
I  seiz'd  thp  miscreant :  hitherto  he 's  silent. 
But  toiti^rei  toon  shall  force  him  to  confess ! 

R(^.  Percy  is  absent — They  have  never  met 

Dou.  At  what  a  fi^hle  hold  you  grasp  for  sim>- 
cour! 
Will  it  content  me  that  her  person 's  pqre  1 
No,  if  her  alien  heart  doles  on  another 
She  is  unchaste,  were  not  that  other  rercj. 
Let  vulgar  spirits  basely  wait  for  proof, 
She  loves  another — *tis  enough  for  Douglas. 

Roby.  Be  patient 

Dou.  Be  a  tame  convenient  husband, 
And  meanly  wait  for  circumstantial  guilt  1 
No — I  am  nice  as  the  first  Cesar  was. 
And  start  at  bare  suspicion.  [Goinff. 

Raby.  [Holding  kim.]  Douglas,  hear  me : 
Thou  hast  nam's  a  Roman  hushed;  if  she'« 

iajpe, 
I  mean  to  prove  myself  a  Roman  father. 

[Exit  DqUOL4IS|. 

This  marriage  was  my  work,  aiid  thus  I'm  por 

JSnter  Elwina. 

Eltp.  Where  is  my  fothff'l  let  me  fly  |o  med 

0  let  me  clasp  hi^  venerable  knees,  [him, 
And  die  of  joy  in  his  belov'd  embrace! 

Raby.  [Avoiding  her  embrace.]  Elwina  I 
EliD.  And  is  that  all  1  so  coldl 
Raby.  [Sternly.]  Elwina! 
Elw.  I'hen  I'm  undone  indeed !    How  sftezyi 
his  looks ! 

1  will  not  be  rppuls'd,  I  am  your  child, 
The  child  of  that  dear  mother  you  ador'd ; 
You  shall  not  throw  me  off,  I  will  grow  hers, 
And,  like  the  patriarch,  wrestle  for  a  blessing. 

Raby.  (Holding  her  from  him.]  Before  Itakp 
thee  in  these  aged  arms. 
Press  thee  with  trai^sport  to  this  beating  heart 
And  give  i^  loose  tp  all  a  parent'a  fondness. 
Answer,  anu  aee  thou  answer  me  as  truly 
As  if  the  dread  inquiry  came  from  Heaven, — 
Does  no  interior  sense  of  guilt  confound  thee  1 
Canst  thou  lay  all  thy  naked  soul  b^forp  me  1' 
Can  thy  unconscious  eye  encounter  mine  1 
Canst  thou  endure  the  probe,  and  never  shrink  1 
Can  thy  finn  hand  meet  mine,  and  never  tremble  % 
Art' thou  prepar'd  to  meet  the  rigid  Judge  1 
Or  to  embrace  the  fond,  the  meHmg  father  1 

Elw.  Mysterious  Heaven  i  to  what  am  I  le^ 
serv'd ! 

Raby.  Should  some  rash  man,  regardless  of 
thy  fame, 
And  in  defiance  of  thy  marriage  vows. 
Presume  to  plead  a  guilty  pasnon  for  thee 
What  wouldst  thou  do  1 

Etw.  What  honour  bids  me  do. 

Raby.  Come  to  my  arms  1        [  They  embrace 

Elw.  My  fother  1 

Baby.  Yes,  Elwina, 
Thou  art  my  child— thy  mother's  perfect  image. 

£Zt0.  Forgive  these  tears  of  mmgled  joy  and 
doubt; 
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For  why  that  qnertion  ?  who  should  seek  to  please 
The  desolate  Eiwinal 

/?a6v.  But  if  any 
ShoDld  so  presnine,  canst  thou  resolve  to  hate  him, 
Whate'er  his  nanae,  whate*er  his  pride  of  Mood, 
Whate'er  his  fonneranooant  pntensbns? 

Eho.  Hat 

Raby.  Dost  thou  fidterl    Have  a  care,  Elwina. 

Eho,  Sir,  do  not  fear  me:  am  I  not  your 
daughter  1  [honour ; 

Rab)f.  Thou  hast  a  hiffher  claim  upon  thy 
Tbou  art  Eari  Dou{^las'  wife. 

Etw.  [  WeepB.]  I  am,  indeed ! 

Rahy.  Unhappy  Douglas  i 

Bbo.  Has  he  then  complain'd 
Has  he  presumed  to  sully  my  white  fame  1 

Rabjf.  He  knows  that  Percy— 

Elw.  Was  my  destin'd  husband ; 
By  your  own  promise,  by  a  father's  promise, 
And  by  a  tie  more  strong,  more  sacred  still, 
Mioe,  by  the  fiut  firm  bond  of  mutual  love. 

Raby.  Now,  by  my  fean,  thy  husband  told  me 
truth. 

Elw.  If  he  has  told  tbee,  that  thy  only  child 
Was  fbre'd  a  helpless  victim  to  the  altar, 
Tom  from  his  arms  who  had  her  virgin  beart, 
And'Ibre'd  to  make  false  vows  to  one  she  hated, 
Then  I  confess  that  he  has  told  the  truth. 
j    Raby.  Her  words  are' barbed  arrows  in  my 
X  heart. 

But  'tis  too  late.  [Aside.]  Thou  hast  appointed 

Haroourt 
To  see  thee  here  by  stealth  in  Douglas'  absence  1 

Eiw.  No,  by  my  Bfe,  nor  knew  T  tfll  t  his  moment 
That  Haroourt  was  returned.    Was  it  for  this 
I  taught  my  heart  to  struggle  with  its  feelings  1 
Was  it  for  this  I  bore  my  wrongs  in  silence  1 
When  the  fond  ties  of  eariy  love  were  broken, 
Did  my  weak  soul  break  out  in  fond  complaints  1 
Did  I  reproach  thee  1  Did  I  call  thee  cruel  1 
No — I  endur'd  it  all ;  and  wearied  Heaven 
To  bless  the  father  who  destroyed  my  peace. 

Enter  Messenger. 

Afe»9.  My  lord,  a  knight,  Sir  Hubert  as  I  think, 
But  newly  landed  from  the  holy  ware, 
Entreats  admittance. 

Raby.  Let  the  warrior  enter. 

J^Exit  Mkssbnoer. 
All  private  interests  sink  at  his  approach ; 
All  selfish  cares  be  for  a  moment  oanish'd ; 
I've  now  no  child,  no  kindred  but  my  country. 

EliB.  Weak  lieart,  be  stilt,  for  what  hast  thou 
to  fear  1 

Enter  Sir  Hubert. 

Raby.  Welcome,  thou  gallant  knight!  SirHu* 
bert,  welcome ! 
'Wck»iiie  to  Raby  Castle  I — In  one  word, 
Is  the  king  safe  1   Is  Palestine  subdu'd  1 
Sir  H.  The  king  is  safe,  and  Palestine  subdu'd. 
Raby.  Btess'dbe  the  Gtod  of  armies  !  Now,  Sir 
Hubert, 
By  all  the  saints,  thou'rt  a  right  noble  knight. 

0  why  was  I  too  old  for  this  crusade ! 

1  think  it  would  have  made  me  young  again, 
Could  I,  like  thee,  have  seen  the  bated  crescent 
Yield  to  the  Christian  crora. — How  now,  Etwina  1 
What !  cold  at  news  which  might  awake  the  dend  1 
If  there 's  a  drop  in  thy  degenerate  veins 

That  glows  not  now,  thou  art  not  Raby's  daughter. 
It  is  reUgion's  cause,  the  cause  of  Heaven  I 


Eiw.  When  policy  assumes  religion's  name, 
And  wean  the  sanctimonious  garb  oS  feith 
Only  to  colour  fraud,  and  license  murder, 
War  then  is  tenfold  guilt 

Raby.  Blaspheming  giri! 

Elw.  'Tis  not  the  crosier,  nor  the  pontiff's  whs 
The  saintly^  look,  nor  elevated  eye, 
Nor  Palestine  destroy 'd,  nor  Jordan's  banks 
Deluged  with  blood  of  stao^hter'd  infidels; 
No,  nor  the  extinction  of  the  eastern  world, 
Nor  all  the  mad,  pernicious,  bigot  rage 
Of  your  crusades,  can  bribe  that  Power  that  sees 
The  motive  with  the  act    O  blind,  to  think 
That  cruel  war  can  please  the  Prince  of  Peace  I 
He,  who  erects  hia^utar  in  the  heart, 
Abhora  the  sacrifice  of  human  blood, 
And  all  the  felse  devotion  of  that  leal 
Which  massacres  the  world  he  died  to  save. 

Raby.  O  impious  ragel    If  thou  wouldst  shun 

my  curse,  [Hubert, 

No  more,  I  charge  thee. — Tell  me,  good  Sii 

Sinr,  have  our  arms  achiev'd  this  glorious  deed, 

(I  fear  to  ask,)  without  much  C  hristian  blood-shed  ^ 

Elw.  Now,  Heaven  support  me!  [Aside. 

Sir  H.  My  good  ford  of  Raby, 
Imperfect  is  the  sum  of  human  glory! 
Would  I  could  tell  thee  that  tito  field  was  won, 
Without  the  death  of  such  illustrious  knights 
As  make  the  higb-fiush'd  cheek  of  victory  pale. 

Elw.  Why  shouk)  I  tremble  thust        [Ande, 

Raby.  Who  have  we  losti  I^rey, 

Sir  H.  The  noble  Clififonl,  Walsingham,  and 
Sir  Harry  Hastings,  and  the  valiant  I^mbroke, 
All  men  of  choicest  note. 

Raby.  O  that  m^  name 
Had  been  enroll'd  m  such  a  list  of  heroes  I 
If  I  was  too  infirm  to  serve  my  country, 
I  might  have  prov'd  my  love  by  dying  for  her. 

£?tr.  Were  there  no  more  1 

SirH.  But  few  of  noble  blood. 
But  the  brave  youth  wbogain'd  the  palm  of  glory, 
The  flower  of  knighthooc^and  the  plume  of  war, 
Who  bore  his  Innner  foremost  in  the  field. 
Yet  conquer'd  more  by  mercy  than  the  swoid. 
Was  Peroy. 

Elw.  Then  he  lives!  [Aaide 

Raby.  Did  he  1  Did  Perry  1 
O  ffallant  boy,  then  I'm  thy  foe  no  more; 
Who  conqoere  for  my  country  is  my  fnendl 
His  fame  shall  add  new  glories  to  a  house. 
Where  never  maid  was  false,  nor  knight  dis- 
loyal, [tean : 

Sir  H.  I  ou  do  embalm  him,  lady,  with  your 
They  grace  the  grave  of  glory  where  he  lies— 
He  died  the  death  of  honour. 

Elw.  Said'st  thou— died  1 

Sir  H.  Beneath  the  towen  of  Solyma  he  felL 

Elw.  Oh! 

Sir  H.  Look  to  the  lady. 

[ELwiNA/atn/«  in  kerfather'a  arm*, 

Raby.  Oentle  knight,  retire 
'Tis  an  infirmity  of  nature  in  her. 
She  ever  mourns  at  any  tale  of  blood ; 
She  will  be  well  anpn~>-meantime.  Sir  Hubert, 
Yoult  grace  ourcastie  with  your  friendly  aojoum. 

Sir  R.  I  must  return  with  speed — ^health  to  the 
lady.  [Exit 

Raby.  Look  up,  Elwina.    Should  her  husband 
Yet  she  revives  not.  f came  1 

Enter  Douglas. 
Dou.  Ha— ^Elwina  fainting  1 
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My  lord,  I  fttf  yoo  have  too  hanhly  chid  her. 
Her  gentle  Datarecoiild  not  brook  your  sternneM. 
She  Wilkes,  she  ^in,  el^  feel9  returning  life. 
My  love!  [He  takea  h^ hand. 

Elw.  O  Percy  J 

0OO.  \Starp.\  Domy  Mnee«  fail  mel 

EImd.  My  Percy,  'tie  Elwina  call*. 

Am.  Hell,  hell  i 

Raby.  Retire  awhile,  my  daughter* 

Elw.  Douglas  here, 
My  father  and  my  hoaband  1 — O  for  pity 

[EzUj  ccuiting  a  look  qf' anguish  ou  both. 

Dou.  Now,  now  confeaa  she  well  deaprvea  my 
vengeance  I 
^efore  my  face  to  call  upon  my  foe ! 

Haby.  Upon  a  foe  who  has  no  ppwer  tp  hurt 
^rl  Percy  'a  aiain.  [thee— 

Dou.  I  live  again. — ^But  hokl— 
Did  ahe  not  weep  1  she  did,  and  wept  (or  Peicy. 
If  she  laments  him,  he  's  my  rival  still. 
And  not  the  grave  can  bury  my  rasentnoenf. 

Eabv.  The  truly  bn  ve  are  still  the  truly  fen'rous. 
Now,  JDouglas,  is  tl^e  time  to  prove  thee  ooth. 
If  it  be  true  that  ahe  ()id  once  love  Percy, 
Thou  hast  no  more  to  fear,  since  he  is  dead. 

Release  young  Harcourt,  let  hjm  see  Elwina, 
i'wiil  ^erve  a  double  purpose,  'twill  at  once 
ProvD  Percy's  death,  and  thy  unchang'd  affection. 
Pe  gentle  to  my  child,  ^nd  win  her  heart 
^y  confidence  and  unreproaching  love. 
P«m.  By  Heaven,  thoa  couaad'st  wep !  it  shall 
be  done. 
Go  iet  him  free,  and  let  him  have  admittance 
To  my  £lwina's  presence. 

Raby.  Farewell,  Dopriaa. 
phow  (hoq  hel^ey'st  hpr  faithful,  aqd  ahe'D  prove 
M.  [ExU. 

Dou*  Northnml|e|iand  isdead-r>tl^it  thought  it 
p^ace ! 
Her  heart  may  vet  be  mine,  transporting  hope ! 
Percy  w^  gentle,  even  i^  foe  avows  it. 
And  I'll  be  milder  than  a  sunrimer't  breesp. 
Yes,  thoQ  most  lovely,  mof t  ador'd  of  women, 
I'll  copy  every  vfitue,  eyery  grace. 
Of  my  biess'u  riyal,  happier  even  in  death 
Tobethusk>v'd,th8nhvjqgtobeKom'4.  [Exit. 

ACT  |II, 

SCElfE  I— A  Garden  at  Re^by  CM^,  vUh  a 

Bofwet, 

Enter  Percy  anti  Sir  Hubert. 

Sir  H.  That  Percy  liv^,  and  im  return'^  in 
■Mety, 
More  joys  my  spul  than  all  tl^e  mighty  conquests 
That  sun  beheld,  which  rose  on  Sypa*8  ruin. 
Per.  Pve  told  thee,  good  Sif  Hubert,  by  what 
wonder 
I  was  preserv'd,  thougl)  number'd  with  the  vlain. 
Sir  a  'Twas  strange,  indeed ! 
Per.  -Twas  Heaven*^ itpmediate  wor^  I 

?ut  let  me  now  indulge  a  dealer  joy, 
alk  of  a  richer  gift  of  Mercy's  hand ; 
A  gift  so  precious  to  my  doting  heart, 
Tlut  life  preserv'd  is  but  a  second  blessing. 
O  Hubert,  let  my  soul  indulge  its  softnees ! 
The  hour,  the  spot,  is  sacred  to  Elwina. 
This  ffvaa  her  fav'rite  walk ;  I  well  rememhpr, 
(^or-who  forgets  that  loves  as  I  have  lov'd  1) 
^was  in  that  verv  bower  she  gave  this«scarf. 
Wrought  by  the  nand  of  luvc !  she  bound  it  on, 
And,  smiling,  cried,  Whate'er  befall  us,  Porcy,^ 


I  Be  thie  the  sacred  fledge  of  faith  between  m, 

I I  knelt,  and  swore,  call'd  ^vcry  power  to  witnea«» 
No  time,  nor  circumstance,  should  force  it  from  mi^ 
But  I  would  lose  my  USo  u^  that  tegether-r 
Here  I  repeat  my  vo)W. 

Sir  H.  Is  thjp  the  man       / 
Beneath  whoee  single  arm  a  host  was  crush'd  1 
He,  at  whose  name  the  S^aiaoen  tum'd  pakl 
And  when  he  fell,  victorioua  armiea  wept, 
And  mopm'd  a  conquest  they  had  bought  so  dear  1 
How  has  be  ehang'd  the  trumpet's  inartial  note, 
And  all  the  stirring  clangour  of  the  war, 
For  the  soft  nielting  of  the  lover's  lute ! 
Why  are  thine  eyfs  still  bent  upon  the  bower  1 
t'tr.  O  Hubert,  Hubert,  to  ^  spul  epamour'd, 
There  is  a  sort  of  local  sympathy, 
Which,  when  we  view  the  scenes  of  early  paaaion| 
Paints  the  bright  image  of  the  object  lov'd 
In  stronger  oSottn  than  remoter  acenes 
Could  ever  paint  it  \  realizes  shade, 
Dresses  it  up  in  all  the  charms  it  wore, 
Talka  to  it  nearer,  framea  its  answers  kind^ 
Gives  form  to  fancy,  and  embpdies  thought. 

SHr  H.  I  should  not  be  believ'd  in  Percy'scamp, 
If  J  should  tell  them  that  their  saUarit  l^uler. 
The  tbnnder  of  the  war,  the  bokiNorthumberlandi 
Renouncing  M^ia,  diaaolvkl  iq  amorous  wishes, 
Loiter'd  in  shades,  and  pined  in  rosy  bowerii 
To  catch  a  transient  gleam  of  two  bright  eyeg. 

Per.  Enough  of  conquest,  ^d  enough  of  ^vftr  1 
Ambition 's  cCy'd — the  heart  resumes  its  rights. 
Wh^n  England's  king,  and  Englaiid's  good  re- 

quir'd. 
This  ami  Dot  idly  the  keen  falc|iion  hfandiah*d : 
Enough — for  vadnting  miabecomfs  a  aoktier. 
I  live,  I  ailo  rrtumU— am  near  Elwina  I       [her; 
Seest  thou  those  torreta  1    Yea,  that  castle  bokki 
But  wherefore  tell  thee  thisi  for  thou  hast  seen  hei; 
How  look'4,  what  aaid  ahe  1  Did  ahe  hear  the  talf 
Of  my  imagin'd  death  without  emotiopl 
Sir  if.  Percy,  thou  ha«t  seen  the  mask-rose, 
nf  wly  bjown,  .- 
Oiscloseits  bashful  beaiities  ta  the  son, 
Till  an  unfriendly,  chilling  atoem  descended, 
Crush'd  all  its  blushing  glories  in  their  prime, 
Bow'd  its  fair  head,  and  blasted  all  its  aweetness; 
So  droop'd  the  maid  beneath  the  cruel  weight 
Of  my  aad  tale*. 
Per.  So  tender  and  so  true ! 
Sir  H.  I  left  her  frinting  in  her  &ther's  anna^ 
The  dying  flpwer  yet  hanging  on  the  Kite. 
Even  Kaby  melted  «t  t)ie  newp  I  brought^ 
And  envy 'd  thee  thy  gloiy. 
Per.  Then  I  am  b^'d  ! 
His  hate  subdu'd,  I've  nothing  more  to  feac 

Sir  H.  My  embassy  dispatcn'd,  I  left  the  castle, 
Nor  spoke  to  any  of  Lord  Raby's  household, 
For  fear  the  king  should  chide  the  tardiness 
Of  mv  return.    My  joy  to  find  you  living 
You  nave  already  neard. 

Per.  But  where  is  Haroooit  1 
Ere  this  he  should  have  seen  her,  tokl  her  all. 
How  I  8ur\-iv'd,  return'd — and  how  1  love ! 
I  tremble  at  (he  near  approach  of  bliaiL 
And  scarcely  can  austam  the  joy  which  waits  ma. 
Slir  H.  Grant,  H^ven,  the  nif  one  prove  bu^ 

half  so  true! 
Per.  O  she  is  trutli  Itself  I 
Sir  H.  She  may  b^  ehang'd, 
Spite  of  her  tears,  her  fainting,  and  alarms. 
I  know  the  sex,  know  them  as  nature  mad^  '•f^. 
Not  such  aa  lovers  wisbi  and  poeta  '-^ 
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Pir.  Todoabt  her  nrtue  were  fcuipectiogHeao 
^Twere  little  le«  than. infidelity  !  [ven, 

And  yet  Ttremble.    Why  does  terror  shake 
These  firm-strang  nerves  1  But  'twill  be  ever  thus, 
When  &te  prepares  us  more  than  mortal  bliss, 
And  gives  ns  only  human  strength  to  bear  it. 

Sir  H.  What  beam  of  brightness  broaks  through 
yonder  gloom  ?  [comes 

Per.  Hubert — she  comes !  -  by  all  my  hopes,  she 
'Tis  she^^be  blissful  vision  is  Elwina  1  [me ! 
Put  ah !  what  mean  those  tears  t — She  weeps  for 

0  transport! — go. — rU  listen  unobserved, 
And  for  a  moment  taste  the  precious  loy. 
The  banquet  of  a  tear  which  (alls  for  love. 

[Exit  Sib  HoBfiaT,  Percy  goee  into  the 

Pnter  Elwina. 

Shall  I  not  weep  1  and  have  I  then  no  cause? 
If  I  could  break  the  eternal  bands  of  death; 
And  wrench  the  sceptre  from  his  iron  grasp  \ 
if  I  could  bid  the  yawning  sepulchre 
Restore  to  life  its  long  committed  dust ; 
If  1  could  teach  the  slaughtering  hand  of  war 
To  give  me  back  my  dear,  my  murder'd  Percy, 
Then  I  indeed  might  once  more  cease  to  weep. 

[Percy  cornea  out  qfihe  bower. 

Per.  Then  cease,  for  Percy  lives. 

Blto,  Protect  me,  Heaven  1 

Per.  O  joy  unspeakable !    My  life,  my  love ! 
End  of  my  tdls,  and  crown  of  all  my  cares  1 
Kind  as  consenting  peace,  as  conquest  bright, 
Dearer  than  arms,  and  lovelier  than  renown  1 

Rlvo.  It  is  his  v<Nce— it  is,  it  is  my  Percy  I 
And  dost  thou  live  1 

per.  I  never  liv^d  till  now. 

Elw.  And  did  my  sighs,  and  did  my  sorrows 
reach  thee  1 
And  art  thou  come  at  last  to  dry  my  tears  1 
How  did'st  thou  'scape  the  fury  of  the  foe  1 

Per.  Thy  guardian  genius  bover'd  o'er  the  field. 
And  tum'd  the  hostile  suear  fiom  Percy's  breast, 
Lest  thy  fiur  image  should  be  wounded  there. 
But  Harcourt  should  have  told,  thee  all  my  fate, 
How  I  surviv'd »- 

Ehe.  Alas]  I  have  not  seen  him. 
Oh !  I  have  sufier'd  much. 

Per.  Of  that  no  more ; 
For  every  minute  of  our  future  lives 
Shall  be  so  bleas*d,  that  we  will  learn  to  wonder 
How  we  could  ever  think  we  were  unhappy. 

KhD.  Percy — I  cannot  speak. 

Per.  Those  tears  how  eio(|uent  1 

1  would  not  change  this  motionless,  mute  joy. 
For  the  9weet  strains  of  angels :  I  look  down 
With  pity  on  the  rest  of  human  kind, 
However  great  may  be  their  fame  oi  happiness. 
And  think  their  niggard  &te  has  given  them 

nothing. 
Not  giving  thee ;  or,  granting  some  small  blessing. 
Denies  them  my  capacity  to  feel  it. 

Kho.  Alas  I  what  mean  you  1 

Per.  Can  I  speak  my  meaning  1  [it : 

'Tis  of  such  m^nitude  that  words  would  wrong 
'But  surely  my  Elwina's  fiiithful  bosom 
0bould  beat  in  kind  responses  of  delight. 
And  feel,  but  never  quMtion,  what  I  mean. 

Eho.  Hold,  hold,  my  heart,  thou  hast  much 
more  to  snffier !  ^ 

Per.  Let  the  slow  form,  and  tedious  ceremony, 
Wait  on  the  splendid  victims  of  ambition, 
ifQve  stays  for  no^e  of  thesa,  Thy  lather 's  soflen'd, 


He  will  forget  the  fiital  Cheviot  chaoe ; 
Raby  is  brave,  and  I  have  serv'd  my  country , 
I  would  not  boast,  it  was  for  thee  I  conquer'd ; 
Then  come,  my  love. 

Ehe.  O  never,  never,  never ! 

Per.  Am  I  awake?  Is  that  Elwina's  voioel 

IS^^D.  Percy,  thou  most  ador'd,  and  most  de- 
If  ever  fortitude  sustain'd  thy  soul,  [ceiv'dt 

When  vulgar  minds  have  sunk  beneath  the  stroke, 
Let  thy  imperial  spirit  now  support  thee. — 
If  thou  canst  be  so  wondrous  merciful. 
Do  not,  O  do  not  curse  me  1 — but  thou  wilt, 
Thou  must — for  I  have  done  a  fbarful  deed, 
A  deed  of  wild  despair,  a  deed  of  horror, 
I  am,  I  am — 

Per.  Speak,  say,  what  art  thou  1 

Elie.  MarriiKll 

Per.  Oh!  [me; 

Elw.  Percy,  I  think  I  begg'd  thee  not  to  curse 
But  now  I  do  revoke  th^  fbuu  petition. 
Speak !  ease  thy  bursting  soul ;  reproach,  upbraid, 
O'erwhelm  me  with  thy  wrongs—^ — I'll  bear  it  all. 

Per.  Open,  thou  earth,  and  hide  me  fiom  her 
sight} 
Did'st  thou  not  bid  me  ourse  thee  ? 

EliD.  Mercy  !  mercy ! 

Per.  And  have  I  'scaped  the  Saracen's  fell 
Only  to  perish  by  Elwina  s  guUt  1  [swoi4 

I  would  nave  bared  my  bosom  to  the  foe, 
I  would  have  died,  had  I  but  known  you  wish'd  it. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  lov'd  thee  most  when  most  \ 
wrong'd  thee ; 
Yes«  by  these  tears  I  did. 

Pej^.  Married!  just  Heaven] 
Marned!  to  whoml    Yet  wherefore  should 

knowl 
It  cannot  add  fresh  horrors  to  thy  crime, 
Or  my  destruction. 

Elw.  Ob  !  'twill  add  to  both. 
'How  shall  I  tein  Prepare  for  something  dnadfiiL 
Hast  thou  not  heard  of— Douglas  1 

Pet.  Why,  'tis  well ! 
Thou  awfbl  Power,  why  waste  thy  wrath  onmel 
Why  arm  omnifwtence  to  crush  a  worm  1 
I  could  have  fallen  without  this  waste  (rf'ruin. 
Married  to  Douglas !  B^  my  wrongs,  I  like  it ; 
'Tis  perfidy  complete,  'tis  finish'd  &Isehood, 
'Tis  adding  fresh  perdition  to  the  sin, 
And  filling  up  the  measure  of  ofi^nce ! 

Elw.  On!  'twsft  my  Other's  deed !  hemadehM 
cfaUd 
An  instrument  of  vengeance  ori  thy  head. 
He  wept  and  threalen'd,  sooth'd  me,  and  oomt 
^     manded. 

Per.  And  you  oompUed,  most  duteously  com« 
plied! 

Elw.  I  could  withstand  his  fury;  but  his  tears, 
Ah,  they  undid  me  !  Percy  dost  thou  know 
The  craiA  tyranny  of  tenderness  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  fett  a  fiither's  warm  embrace  1 
Hast  thou  e'er  seen  a  father's  flowing  tears, 
And  known  that  thou  could'st  wipe  those  tears 

away  1 
If  thou  hast  felt,  and  hast  resisted  these, 
Then  thou  may 'st  curse  my  weakness ;  but  if  not, 
Thou  canst  not  pity,  for  thou  canst  not  judge. 

Per.  Let  me  not  hear  the  music  of  thy  voioe, 
Or  I  shall  love  thee  still ;  I  shall  forget 
Thy  fiital  marriage  and  my  savage  wrongs. 

Elw.  Dost  thou  not  hate  me,  Percy  1 

Per.  Hate  thee  1  Yes, 
As  dying  martyrs  hi|te  the  lightepqs  CMiiy 
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Of  that  blen'd  power  for  whom  they  bleed — 1 
hate  thee. 
[  TJiey  look  at  each  other  noith  silent  agony. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Har.  Forgive,  mjr  lord,  your  faithful  knight — 

Per.  Come,  Harcourt, 
Come,  and  behold  the  wretch  who  once  was  Percy. 

Har.  With  grief  I've  learn'd  the  whole  un- 
happy tale. 
Earl  Douglafl,  whoae  suspicion  never  sleeps — 

Per.  What,  is  the  tyrant  jealous  1 

EltD.  Hear  him,  Percy. 

Per.  I  will  command  my  lage — Go  on. 

Har.  Earl  Douglas 
Knew,  by  my  arms  and  my  accoutrements, 
That  I  belonged  to  you ;  he  questioned  much, 
And  much  he  menac'd  me,  but  both  alike 
In  vain ;  he  then  arrested  and  confined  me.      [it. 

Per.  Arrest  my  knight!  The  Scot  shall  answer 

ElvD.  How  came  you  now  released  ? 

Hot.  Vour  noble  father 
Obtained  my  freedom,  having  learn'd  from  Hubert 
The  news  of  Percy's  death.     The  good  old  lord, 
Hearing  the  king's  return,  has  left  the  castle 
To  do  him  homage. 
\To  Percy.]  Sir,  you  had  best  retire ; 
Your  safety  is  endanger'd  by  your  stay. 
1  fear  should  Douglas  know 

Per.  Should  Douglas  know  1 
Why  what  new  magic 's  in  the  name  of  Douglas  7 
That  it  should  strike  Northumberland  with  fear  ? 
Gro,  seek  the  haughty  Scot,  and  tell  him— no- 
Conduct  me  to  his  presence. 

ElvB.  Percy,  hold ; 
Think  not  'tis  Douglas — 'tis— 

Per.  I  know  it  well 

Thou  mean'st  to  tell  me  'tis  Elwina's  husband ; 
But  that  inflames  me  to  superior  madness. 
This  happy  husband,  this  triumphant  Douglas, 
Shall  not  insult  my  ndisery  with  his  bliss. 
I'll  blast  the  golden  promise  of  his  joys. 
Conduct  me  to  him — nay,  I  will  liave  way — 
Come,  let  us  seek  this  husband. 

Eho.  Percy,  hear  me. 
When  I  was  robb'd  of  all  my  peace  of  mind, 
My  cruel  fortune  left  me  still  one  blessing, 
One  soUtary  blessing,  to  console  me ; 
It  was  my  rame. — 'Tis  a  rich  jewel,  Percy, 
And  I  must  keep  it  spotless,  and  unsoil'd : 
But  thou  wouldst  plunder  what  e'en  Douglas  jpar'd. 
And  rob  this  single  gem  of  all  its  brightness. 

Per.  Gro-^thou  wast  born  to  rule  the  late  of 
Thou  art  my  conaueror  still.  [Percy. 

Elw.  What  noise  u  that? 

rHARCOURT  goes  to  the  aide  of  the  stage. 

Per.  Why  art  thou  thus  alarm'd  1 

Elw.  Alas !  I  feel 
The  cowardice  and  terrors  of  the  wicked, 
Without  their  sense  of  guilt. 

Har.  My  lord,  'tis  Douglas. 
'  Elv.  Fly,  Percy,  and  for  ever 

Per.  Fly  from  Douglas  1 

Elw.  Then  stay,  barbarian,  and  at  once  destroy 
My  life  and  fame. 

Per.  That  thought  is  death.    T  go: 
'  My  honour  to  thy  dearer  honour  yields. 

Elw.  Vet,  yet  thou  art  not  gone ! 

Per,  Farewell,  forewell !  [Exit  Percy. 

EHw.  I  dare  not  meet  the  searching  eye  of 
Douglas. 
I  mnit  eoxioeafmy  terrors. 


Douglas  at  the  aide  with  hie  etDord  drauMi, 

Edric  holde  him. 
Dou.  Give  me  way. 

Edr.  Thou  shalt  not  enter.  [no  hell, 

Dou.  [Struggling  with  EDftic.\  If  there  wefs 
It  would  defraud  my  vengeance  en  its  edge, 
And  she  should  live. 

[Breaks  from  Edric  and  etfmesjorward. 
CufMd  chance !  he  is  not  here. 
Elw.  [Going.]  1  dare  not  meet  hu  fuiy. 
Dou.  See  she  flies 
With  every  mark  of  guilt— Go,  search  the  bower, 

[Aside  to  Edric. 
He  shall  not  thus  escape.  Madam,  return.  [Aloud. 
Now,  honest  Douglas,  learn  of  her  to  feign.  [Aside. 
Alone,  Elwina  1  who  had  just  parted  hence  1 

[  With  affected  composure. 
Elw.  My  lord,  'twas  Harcourt ;  sure  you  must 
have  met  him.  [elael 

Dou.  O  exquisite  dissembler!  [Aside.]  No  one 
Elw.  My  lord! 
Dou.  How  I  enjoy  her  criminal  confusion  I 

[Amde. 
Yon  tremble.  Madam. 

Elw.  Wherefore  should  I  tremble  1 
By  your  permisnon  Harcourt  was  admitted ; 
'Twas  no  mysterious,  secret  introductioh. 
.  Dou.  And  yet  you  seem  alarm'd. — IfHaroonrt's 

presence 
Thus  agritates  each  nerve,  makes  every  pulse 
Thus  wildly  throb,  and  the  warm  tides  of  blood 
Mount  in  quick  rushing  tumults  to  your  cheek , 
If  friendship  can  excite  such  strong  emotions, 
What  tremors  had  a  lover's  presence  caus'd  1 
Elw.  Ungenerous  man ! 
Dou.  I  feast  upon  her  terrors.  [Aside. 

The  story  of  his  death  was  well  contrived ;  [  To  her. 
But  it  affects  not  me;  I  have  a^wife, 
Compar'd  with  whom  cold  Dian  was  unchaste. 

[  Takes  her  hand. 
But  mark  me  well — though  it  concerns  not  you — 
If  there 's  a  sin  more  deeply  black  than  others, 
Distinguish'd  from  the  list  of  common  crimes, 
A  legion  in  itself,  and  doubly  dear 
To  the' dark  prince  of  hell,  it  is^-hypocrisy. 

[  Throws  her  from  Aim,  and  exii. 
Elw.  Yes,  I  will  bear  this  fearful  indignation ! 
Thou  melting  heart,  be  firm  as  adamant': 
Ye  shatter'd  nerves,  be  strung  with  manly  force, 
That  I  may  conouer  all  my  sex's  weaknesp, 
Nor  let  this  bleeding  bosom  lodge  one  thought, 
Cherbh  one  wish,  or  harbour  one  desire, 
That  angels  may  not  hear,  and  Douglas  know. 

[Eixtt. 

ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— The  HaU. 

Enter  Douglas,  his  sword  drawn  and  bloody  in 
one  handy  in  the  other  a  letter.  Harcourt, 
wounded^ 

Dou.  Traitor,  no  more!  this  letter  shows  thy 
ofTice. 
Twice  hast  thou  robb'd  me  of  my  dear  revenge. 
1  took  thee  for  thy  leader.— Thy  base  blood 
Would  stain  the  noble  temper  of  my  sword ; 
But  as  the  pander  to  thy  master's  lust. 
Thou  justly  fall'st  by  a  wrong'd  husband's  hand. 

Har.  Thy  wife  is  innocent. 

Dou.  Take  him  away. 

Har.  Peroy,  revenge  my  fidl ! 

[Guards  hear  Harcourt  in 
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Dou.  Now  for  the  letter ! 
He  bees  once  more  to  see  her. — So  'tis  plain 
They  have  already  met ! — but  to  the  rest- 


[Rfiada.]  "  In  vain  you  vulah  me  to  restore  the 

scarf; 
Dear  pledge  of  love,  while  I  have  life  I'll  wear  it, 
'TU  next  my  heart ;  no  power  shall  fprce  it  thence ; 
Whene'er  you  see  it  in  another's  hand, 
Conclude  me  dead." — My  curses  on  them  both ! 
How  tamely  I  peruse  my  shame !  but  thus, 
Thus  let  me  tear  the  guilty  characters 
Which  register  my  infamy;  and  thus, 
Thus  would  I  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven 
The  vile  oomplotters  of  my  foul  dishonour. 

[  Tears  the  letter  in  the  utmost  agitation. 

Enter  Edric. 

JEdr.  My  lord- 

Poo.  [In  the  'utmost  fury^  not  seeing  Edric] 
The  scarf  I 

Edr.  Lord  Douglas. 

Dou.  [StvU  not  hearing  him.'\  Yes,  the  scarf! 
Percy,  I  thank  thee  for  the  glorious  thought ! 
m  cherish  it;  'twill  sweeten  all  my  pangs, 
And  add  a  higher  relish  to  revenge ! 

Edr.  My  lord ! 

Dou.  How!  Edric  here  1 

Edr.  What  new  distress  ?  [shame, 

/)oti.~Do6t  thou  expect  I  should  recount  my 
Dwell  on  each  circumstance  of  my  disgrace, 
And  swell  my  infamy  into  a  tale  1 
Rage  will  not  let  me — But — my  wife  ia  fiilse. 

Mdr.  Art  though  convinc'd  1 

Dou.  The  chronicles  of  hell 
Cannot  produce  a  falser. — But  what  news 
Of  her  cursed  paramour  7 

Edr.  He  has  escap'd. 

Dou.  Hast  thou  ezamin'd  every  avenue  ? 
Each  apot  1  the  grove  1  the  bower,  her  favourite 

Edr.  I've  search'd  them  all.  [haunt  1 

Dou.  He  shall  be  yet  pursued. 
Set  guards  at  every  gate. — Let  none  depart 
Or  gain  admittance  here,  without  my  knowledge. 

Edr.  What  can  their  purpose  be  1 

Dou.  Is  it  not  clear  7 
Harcourt  has  raised  his  arm  against  my  life ; 
He  fail'd ;  the  blow  is  now  reserv'd  for  Percy ; 
Then,  with  his  sword  fresh  reeking  from  my  heart. 
He'll  revel  with  that  wanton  o'er  my  tomb ; 
Nor  will  he  bring  her  aught  she'll  hold  so  dear, 
Asthecurs'd  hand  with  which  he  slew  her  husband. 
But  he  shall  die !  I'll  drown  my  rage  in  blood, 
Which  I  will  offer  as  a  rich  libation 
On  thy  infernal  altar,  black  revenge  I    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Il-^The  Garden. 

Enter  Elwina. 

Elv>.  Each  avenue  is  so  beset  with  guards, 
And  lynx-ey'd  Jealousy  so  broad  awake. 
He  cannot  pass  unseen.    Protect  him,  Heaven ! 

Enter  Birtha. 

My  Birtha,  is  he  safe  1  has  he  escap'd  1    [to  him, 
Bir.  I  know  not.    I  despotch'd  young  Harcourt 
To  bid  him  quit  the  castle,  as  you  order'd, 
Restore  the  scarf,  and  never  see  you  more. 
But  how  the  hard  injunction  waa  receiv'd, 
Or  what  has  happen'd  since,  I'm  yet  to  learn. 

Elw.  O  when  shall  I  be  eas'd  oi  all  my  cares. 
And  in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  ffrave 
Lay  down  tlus  weary  head  I — rm  «ick  at  hwrt  1 
Plioqld  DfNiglaa  inteioept  hit  flight  1 


Bir.  Be  calm ; 
Douglas  this  very  moment  left  the  castle, 
With  seeming  peace. 

Elw.  Ah,  then,  indeed  there's  dangei;! 
Birtha,  whene'er  Suspicion  feigns  to  sleep, 
'Tis  but  to  make  ibi  careless  pre^  secure,     [thee, 

Bir.  Should  Percy  once  agam  entreat  to  see 
'Twere  best  admit  him ;  from  thy  lips  alone 
He  will  submit  to  hear  his  final  doom 
Of  everlasting  exile. 

Elw.  Birtha,  no; 
If  honour  would  allow  the  wife  of  Douglas 
To  meet  his  rival,  yet  I  durst  not  do  it. 
Percy  !  too  much  this  rebel  heart  is  thine: 
Too  deeply  should  I  feel  each  pong  I  gave 
I  cannot  hate — but  1  will  banish— 4hfie. 
Inexorable  duty,  O  foigive, 
If  1  can  do  no  more  J 

Bir.  If  he  remains. 
As  I  suspect,  within  the  castle  walla, 
'Twere  best  1  sought  him  out. 

Elw.  Then  tell  him,  Birtha, 
But,  Oh!  with  gentleness,  with  mercy,  telllaoi, 
That  we  must  never,  never  meet  again. 
The  purport  of  my  tale  must  be  severe. 
But  let  thy  tenderness  embalm  the  wound 
My  virtue  gives.     O  soften  his  despair; 
But  say — we  meet  no  more. 

Enter  Perct. 

Rash  man,  he 's  here ! 

{She  attempts  to  go^  he  seizes  her  hand. 
will  be  heard ;  nay,  fly  not ;  I  will  speak ; 
Lost  as  I  am,  I  will  not  be  denied 
The  mournful  consolation  to  complain. 

Elw.  Percy,  I  charge  thee,  leave  me. 

Per.  Tyrant,  no : 
I  blush  at  my  obedience,  blush  to  think 
I  left  thee  here  alone,  to  brave  the  danger 
1  now  return  to  share. 

Elw.  That  danger 's  past : 
Douglas  was  i^oon  appeas'd ;  he  nothing  knowi. 
Then  leave  roe,  I  conjure  thee,  nor  agam 
Endanger  my  repose.    Yet,  ere  thou  goest, 
Restore  the  scari. 

P&r.  Unkind  Elwina,  never ! 
'Tis  all  that 's  left  me  of  my  buried  joya. 
All  which  reminds  me  that  I  once  was  happy. 
My  letter  told  thee  I  would  ne'er  restore  it. 

Elw.  Letter !  what  letter  1 

Per.  That  I  sent  by  Harcourt. 

Elw.  Which  I  ne'er  receiv'd.    Douglas  perr 
Who  knows  1  [haps — 

Bir.  Harcourt,  t' elude  his  watchfulness. 
Might  prudently  retire. 

Elw.  Grant  1  leaven  it  prove  so ! 

[Elwina  goings  Percy  holds  her. 

Per.  Hear  me,  Elwina ;  the  moat  savagt  honour 
Forbids  not  that  poor  grace. 

Elw.  It  bids  me  fly  thee.  [p^ft. 

Per.  Then,  ere  thou  goest,  if  we  indeed  must 
To  sooth  the  horrors  of  eternal  exile, 
Say  but — thou  pity'st  me ! 

Elw.  [Weeps.]   O  Percy— pity  thee ! 
Imperious  honour ; — Surely  I  may  pity  him. 
Yet,  wherefore  pity  1  no,  1  envy  thee : 
For  thou  batii;  still  the  liberty  to  weep, 
In  thee  'twill  be  no  crime ;  th^  tears  are  guiltleoi, 
For  they  infringe  no  duty,  stain  no  honour. 
And  blot  no  vow ;  but  mine  are  criminal. 
Are  drops  of  shame  which  wash  the  cheek  of  guilt, 
Ai^  every  tear  I  shed  dishooouiv  Dougia*. 
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Per.  I  swear  my  jealoas  love  e'en  grudges  thee 
Thy  sad  me-enuneiioe  in  wretchedness. 

Jslw.   Rouse,  rouse,    my  slumb'ring   virtue! 
Percy  hear  me.  [thine, 

Heaveo,  when  it  gives  such  high-wrought  souls  as 
8tUl  gives  as  great  occasions  to  exert  them. 
If  thou  wast  form'd  so  noble,  great,  and  gen'rous, 
'Twas  to  surmount  the  passions  which  enslave 
The  gross  of  human-kind.-^Then  think,  O  think, 
She,  whom  thou  once  did«t  love,  is  now  another's. 

Per.  Gk>  on — and  tell  me  that  that  other's 
Douglas. '  [me : 

Elw.  Whate'er  his  name,  he  claims  respect  from 
His  honour 's  in  my  keeping,  and  I  hokf 
The  trust  so  pure,  its  sanctity  is  hurt 
E*en  by  thy  presence. 

Per.  Thou  again  hast  conquered. 
Celestial  virtue, like  the  angel  spirit, 
Whose  flaming  sword  defended  Paradise, 
Stands  guard  on  every  charm. — Elwina,  ye^ 
To  triuoaph  over  Douglas,  we'll  be  virtuous. 

Elw.  'Tis  not  enough  to  be, — we  must  appear  so : 
Groat  souls  disdain  the  shadow  of  offence, 
Nor  must  their  whiteness  wear  the  stain  of  guilt. 

Per.  I  shall  retract-—!  dare  not  ^aze  upon  thee ; 
My  feeble  virtue  staggersj  and  again 
The  fiends  of  jealousy  torment  and  haunt  me. 
They  tear  my  heart-strings.— -^h ! 

Eire.  No  more ; 
But  spare  my  injur'd  honour  the  afiront 
To  vindicate  itself. 

Per.  But,k>vel 

Elw,  But,  glory  I 

Per.  Enough !  a  ray  of  thy  subliroer  spirit 
Hm  warm'd  my  dying  honour  to  a  flame ! 
One  effort  and  'tis  done.     The  world  shall  say, 
When  they  shall  s|)eak  o^'my  disastrous  love, 
Percy  deserv'd  Elwina  though  he  lost  her. 
Fond  tears,  blind  me  not  yet !  a  little  longer, 
Let  my  saa  eyes  a  little  longer  gaze, 
And  leave  their  last  beams  here. 

Elw.  VTumsJ'rom  him.]  I  do  not  weep. 

Per.  Not  weep  1  then  why  those  eyes  avoiding 
minel  [cental 

And  why  that  broken  voice  7  those  trembling  ac- 
That  sigh  which  rends  my  soul  1 

EltD.  No  more,  no  more.  [once ; 

Per.  That  pang  decides  it.    Come-— 111  die  at 
Thou  Power  supreme !  take  all  the  length  of  days. 
And  all  the  Uessings  kept  in  store  for  me. 
And  add  to  her  account. — Yet  turn  once  mare, 
One  little  look,  one  last,  short  glimpse  of  day. 
And  then  a  long  dark  night. — Hold,  hold  my  heart, 

0  break  not  yet,  while  I  behold  her  sweetness ; 
For  after  this  dear,  moarnfol,  tender  moment^ 

1  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  life.  . 
Eli».  I  do  conjure  thee,  go. 

Per.  'Tis  terrible  to  nature  ! 
With  pangs  like  these  the  soul  and  body  part ! 
And  thus,  but  oh,  with  far  less  agony, 
The  poor  departing  wretch  still  grasps  at  being, 
Thus  clings  to  life,  thus  dreads  the  dark  unknown, 
Thus  struggles  to  the  last  to  keep  his  hold ; 
And  when  the  dire  convulsive  ^roan  of  death 
Dislodges  the  sad  spirit — thus  it  stays, 
And  fondly  hovers  o'er  the  form  it  lov'd. 
Once  and  no  more— farewell,  farewell ! 

Elw.  For  ever! 

[  T^liey  look  at  each  other  for  some  Hme,  then 
exii  Percy.    Afler  a  pauM  ; 
'Tis  past — the  conflict's  past!  retire,  my  Biitha, 
I  would  address  me  (o  the  throne  of  grace. 


Sir.  May  Heaven  rrston  that  peaea  thy  boMiD 
wants  I  [Exit  Birtha. 

Elw.  \KneeUA  Look  down,  thou  awful,  heaft- 
uspecting  Judge, 
Look  down  with  mercy  on  thy  erring  creatnie, 
And  teach  my  aoul  the  k>wliness  it  needs! 
And  if  some  sad  remains  of  human  weakneM 
Should  sometimea  mingle  with  my  best  lesolves, 

0  breathe  thy  spirit  on  this  way  waid  httrt, 
And  teach  me  to  repent  th'  intruding  ain 
In  it's  first  birth  of  thought' 

[Noiae  within.]  What  noise  is  that  1 

The  clash  of  swords !  should  Douglas  be  retmn'd  I 

Enter  Dooolas  and  Pebct,/^ A4tn^. 

Dou.  Yield,  villain,  yield. 
Per.  Not  till  this  good  right  arm 
Shall  fiut  its  master. 
Dou.  This  to  thy  heart,  then. 
Per.  Defend  thy  own. 

[l^hey^hti  Frrcy  diearme  DovQLAM. 
Dou.  Confusion,  desth,  and  hell ! 
Edr.  [WUhoui.]  This  way  I  heard  the  noin. 

Ertter  Edric,  and  mar^  Knighta  and  Gbcordi^ 
from  every  part  qftke  stage. 

Per.  Cursed  treachery  I 
But  dearly  will  f  sell  my  life. 

Dou.  Seize  on  him. 

Per,  I'm  taken  in  the  toils. 
[p£ACY  is  eurrounded  by  Chtards^  whe  itke 
his  sword. 

Dou.  In  the  cursed  snare 
Thou  laidst  for  me,  traitor,  thyself  ait  caught. 

Elw.  He  never  sought  thy  hfe. 

Dou.  Adulteress,  peace ! 
The  villain  Haroourt  too— but  he 's  at  rest. 

Per.  Douglas.  I'm  in  thy  power;  but  do  not 

triumph,  [me. 

Percy 's  betrayal,  not  oononer'd.   Come,  despatch 

Elw.  ITo  DovoLAB.]  O  do  not,  do  not  kill  him  I 

Per.  Madam,  forbear : 
For  by  the  prions  shades  of  my  great  fethcn^ 
Their  godlike  spirit  is  not  so  extiiust, 
That  I  shoukl  owe  my  life  to  that  vile  Scot. 
Though  dangers  close  me  round  on  every  ride, 
And  &ath  besets  me,  I  am  Percy  still. 

Dou.  Sorceress,  ril  disappoint  thee—he  shall  di^y 
Thy  minion  shall  expire  before  thy  feoe. 
That  I  may  feast  my  hatred  with  your  panga, 
And  make  his  dying  gfoana,  and  thy  fond  teair^ 
A  banquet  for  my  vengeance. 

Elw.  Savage  tyrant!  ^ 

1  would  have  mllen  a  silent  sacnfica,  [thee. 
So  thou  had'st  spar'd  my  feme— I  never  wnng'd 

Per.  She  knew  not  of  my  coming; — I  afone 
Have  been  to  blame — Spite  of  her  interdiction, 
I  hither  came.    She  's  pure  as  spotless  sainta. 

Elw.  I  will  not  be  ezcus'd  by  Percy's  crime; 
So  white  my  innooenee,  it  does  not  ask 
The  shade  of  others'  feults  to  set  it  off; 
Nor  shall  he  need  to  sully  his  fair  feme 
To  throw  a  brighter  lustre  round  my  viitue. 

Dou.  Yet  hecan  only  die — but  death  for  honoQf! 
Ye  powers  of  hell,  who  take  malignant  Joy 
In  human  bloodahed,  give  me  some  dire  ~ 


Wild  as  my  hate,  and  desperate  as  my  wronga ! 
Per.  Enough  of  words.    Thouknow'at  IlMla 
thee,  Douglas ; 
'Tis  steadfest,  fix'd,  hereditaiy  hate, 
As  thine  for  me;  our  fethers  did  bequMith  it 
As  part  of  our  unalienable 
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Which  noajht  bat  death  can  end. — Come,  end  it 
here. 

^w,  [KneelsA   Hold,  Dooglas,  hold!— not  for 
myself  I  kneel, 
f  do  not  plead  for  Perc^,  bat  for  thee  : 
Ann  not  thy  hand  against  thy  future  peace, 
Spare  thy  brave  breant  the  tortures  of  remorse, — 
Oojn  not  a  life  of  unpolluted  honour, 
For,  oh !  as  sarely  as  thou  strik'st  at  Percy, 
Thou  wiJt  for  ever  stab  the  fame  of  Dougbs. 

Per.  Finish  the  bloody  work. 

Ikfu.  Then  take  thy  wish. 

Per/  Why  dost  thou  start  1 
[Percy  bareu  his  boeom.  Douolas  advaiteea 
to  stab  hintj  and  discovers  the  scarf, 

Ucu,  Her  scarf  upon  his  breast ! 
The  blasting  sight  converta  me  into  stone; 
Withers  my  powers  like  cowardice  or  age, 
Cardies  the  blood  within  my  shivering  veins 
And  palsies  my  bold  arm. 

Per.  [InmicaUy  to  the  Knig^hts.]  Hear  yoa,  his 
friends ! 
Bear  witness  to  the  gtorioos,  great  exploit. 
Record  it  in  the  annals  of  his  race. 
That  Doogias,  the  renowned — the  valiant  Douglas, 
Fenc'd  round  with  guards,  and  safe  in  his  own 

castle, 
Sorpris'd  a  knight  unarm'd,  and  bnvelyslew  him. 

Don.  [Throwing awai/ his dag^frer^  'Tistrue 
— I  am  the  very  stain  of  knighthood. 
How  is  my  glory  dimm'd ! 

Blv.  It  bbzes  brighter ! 
Doughs  was  only  brave — he  now  Is  generous ! 

Per.  This  action  has  restor'd  thee  to  thy  rank, 
And  makes  thee  worthy  to  contend  with  Percy. 

Dou.  Thy  joy  will  be  as  short  as  *tts  insulting. 

f  7b  Ei.wiNA. 
And  thoa,  imperioas  boy,  restrain  thy  boasting. 
Thon  hast  sard  my  honour,  not  remov'd  my  hate, 
For  my  soul  loathes  thee  for  the  obligation. 
Give  faim  his  sword. 

Per.  Now  thou'rt  a  noble  foe. 
And  in  the  field  of  honour  I  wiD  meet  thee, 
As  knight  eneount'ring  knight 

JSHw.  Stay,  Percy,  stay. 
Strike  at  the  wretched  cause  of  aD,  strike  here, 
Here  sheathe  thy  thirsty  sword,  but  spare  my 
husbana.  [me, 

Dotu  Tom,  Madam,  and  address  those  fows  to 
To  spare  the  precious  fife  of  him  yon  love. 
Even  now  yoa  triumph  in  the  death  of  Doogias; 
Now  yoar  nose  fem^  kindles  at  the  though^ 
And.  wiklly  rioting  in  lawless  hope, 
Induuns  the  adultery  of  the  mind. 
Bat  rb  defeat  that  wish. — Goards,  bear  her  in. 
Nay,  do  not  struggle.  [She  is  borne  in. 

Per.  Let  our  Mths  saflbe, 
And  reverence  virtue  in  that  form  inshrin'd. 

Dim,  PiOToke  my  rage  no  fexther. — I  have 
kindled 
The  burning  torch  of  never-dying  vengeance 
At  k>ve*s  expiring  lamp. — But  mark  me,  friends, 
«lf  Percy's  happier  gemus  sfaoald  prevail. 
And  I  should  fell,  give  him  safe  conduct  hence. 
Be  all  observance  paid  him. — Go,  I  follow  thee. 

[Aside  to  Edric. 
Within  Fve  aomething  fat  thy  private  ear. 

Per,  Now  shall  this  mutual  fioy  be  appeas'd ! 
These  eacer  hands  shall  soon  br  drench*d  in 

danghtor! 
Tea — ISkie  twd  femish'd  vultares  snoffing  blood. 
And  panting  to  destroy,  we'll  rash. to  combat: 

Vo-.T. 


Yet  I've  the  deepest,  deadfiest  cause  of  hate, 
I  am  but  Percy,  tlwu'it — ^Elwina's  husband. 

[Ext*mU 

ACT  V. 

SCENE  /.— Elwina's  Apartment 

Elw.  Thou  who  in  judgment  still  remember'st 
mercy, 
Look  down  upon  my  woes,  preserve  my  husband  1 
Preserve  my  husband!  Ah,  I  dare  not  ask  it; 
My  very  pnyen  may  puU  down  ruin  on  me  1 
If  Douglas  should  survive,  what  then  becomes 
Of— him — I  dare  not  name  ?  And  if  he  conqoere, 
I've  slain  my  husband.    Agonizing  state  ! 
When  I  can  neither  hope,  nor  thimc,  nor  pray. 
But  guilt  involves  me.    Sure  to  know  the  wont 
Cannot  exceed  the  torture  of  suspense. 
When  each  event  is  big  with  equal  horror. 

[Looks  out. 
What,  no  one  yet  ?  This  solitude  is  dreadful  I 
My  horrors  multiply ! 

Enter  Birtha. 

Thou  messenger  of  wo  I 

Bir.  Of  wo,  indeed! 

Elw,  How,  is  my  husband  dead  1 
Oh,  speak ! 

Bir.  Your  husband  Uvea. 

Elw.  Then  farewell,  Percy 
He  was  the  tenderest,  truest ! — Bless  him,Heaveny 
With  crowns  of  gloiy  and  immortal  joys  I 

Bir.  Still  are  you  wrong ;  the  combat  is  not  over* 
Stay,  flowing  tean,  and  give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Elw.  Thou  sayeat  that  Percy  and  my  husband 
Then  why  this  sorrow  1  [live| 

Bir.  What  a  task  is  mine ! 

Elw.  Thou  talk'st  as  if  I  were  a  child  in  grief, 
And  scarce  acquainted  with  calamity. 
Speak  oat,  unfold  thy  tale,  whate'er  it  be, 
Fat  I  am  so  femiliar  with  affliction. 
It  cannot  come  in  any  shape  will  snock  me. 

Bir.  How  shall  I  speak  1    Thy  husband—- 

Elw.  What  of  Doogias? 

Bir.  When  all  was  ready  for  the  fatal  combat 
He  cali'd  hia  chosen  knights,  then  drew  his  sword, 
And  on  it  made  them  swear  a  aolemn  oath, 
Confirm'd  by  every  rite  religion  bids. 
That  they  would  see  performed  his  last  reqaeat, 
Be  it  whate'er  it  would.    Alas!  they  swore. 

Elw.  What  did  the  dreadful  prepaiatbn  meant 

Bir.  Then  to  their  hands  he  gave  a  poison 'd  cup. 
Compounded  of  the  deadliest  herbs  and  drugs ; 
Take  this,  said  he,  it  is  a  husband's  legacy ; 
Percy  may  conquer — and — I  have  a  wifo  I 
If  Dooglais  fidls,  Elwina  must  not  five. 

Elw.  Spirit  of  Herod!    Why,  'twas  greatiy 
thought  1 
'Twas  worthy  of  the  bosom  which  conoeiv'd  it ! 
Yet  'twas  too  merciftd  to  be  his  own. 
Yes,  Douglss,  yes,  my  husband,  I'll  obey  thee, 
And  bless  thy  genius  which  has  found  the  mean* 
To  reconcile  thy  vengeance  with  my  peace. 
The  deadly  means  to  make  obedience  pleaaant. 

Bir.  O  spare,  for  pity  spare,  my  bleeding  heart « 
Inhuman  to  the  last !    Unnatural  poison ! 

Elw.  My  gentle  friend,  what  is  there  in  a  name  7 
The  means  are  little  where  the  end  is  kind. 
If  it  disturb  thee,  do  not  call  it  poison ; 
Call  it  the  sweet  oblivion  of  my  cares. 
My  balm  of  wo,  my  cordial  of  affliction. 
The  drop  of  merpy  to  my  fidntine  soul, 
My  Una  dismissioa  from  a'  wem  of  sonow,. 


^« 
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Mj  cap  of  bliM,  my  paraport  to  [he  skiet. 

Bir.  Hark !  what  slarui  is  Ihat  1 

Bi».  The  HHnbul's  over!    [Bihth«  g-o«  out. 
(Elwini  tiand*  in   a  Jiitd  attitude,  her 
hfifida  Flapped. 
Vow,  gndoua  Heavtti,  Biutoin  nw  in  the  trial, 
And  l»w  my  spirit  la  tb;  great  decrees ! 
Re-intfr  Birtha. 
[ELwrni  loola  tleadfailly  at  luer  vUheut 
•peaiiag, 

Bir.  Douglu  is  fallen, 

Blv.  Griiig  me  the  poiiaD. 

Bir.  IiEver.  [approach  1 

Elw.  Wherearplhetnlghul  tauioiDanyou — 
Draw  near,  je  awful  luinittpn  of  fate, 
Dire  iiutrumeiitfl  of  poethumoUB  revRnj^  T 
Come — 1  am  ready ;  but  your  Urdj  justice 
Defrauds  the  injur'il  ileaJ. — Cio,  hiate,  my  friend, 
See  that  the  castle  be  securely  guariM, 
Let  every  gate  he  barr'd — prevent  bis  entrance, 

Bir.  Whose  enirannil 

Elm.  His— IheiaunlereTormy  buabiiul 

Bir.  He 's  single,  we  have  hosts  of  fiicad*. 

Elm.  No  mattery 
Who  knowa  what  love  and  madness  may  attempt  t 
Bui  here  1  awear  by  all  that  binds  the  good, 
Never  to  see  him  more. — Unhappy  Douglas ! 
O  if  thy  Imubled  spiKt  still  is  coriaciuua 

That  when  the  legacy  thy  rage  bequealh'J  n» 
Works  at   my  heart,  aiul   conqucrB  struggling 

'  'Mul,     [naliir 

el  obey  ihee, 

ErovD  her  truth. 
i  aoiie  teUlioai. 
£3iB.  Heard  you  nothing  I 
By  all  my  fears  the  insulting  coaijueioi  conies. 
O  save  me,  shield  me ', 

Enter  DoDGLis. 
HeiTen  and  earth,  my  husband  1 

thu.  Tes 

To  blast  thee  with  the  eight  of  him  tbou  hat'sl. 
Of  him  thou  hast  ntong'J,  aJultr<sa,  'tis  thy 
husbatHl.  [mercy, 

Etw.  [Kn«Z.,l  Ble-'dbethefonnlflinofeUTiiai 


Cniw  thy  detealed  fate  which  brings  thee  back 
A  hated  husband,  when  thy  guilty  soul 
Revell'd  in  fbnd,  imigi nary  joys 
With  my  too  ba]ify  rival ;  when  thiin  Oen'at, 
To  gratify  impslienl,  boundless  passion. 
And  jr»n  adulteious  lust  Id  blgoily  murderj 
Then  to  reverse  the  scene !  polluled  v»oman  ! 
Mine  it  the  transport  now,  and  thine  (he  pang. 

Elin,  Whence  sprung  (he  false  leport  that  thou 
had'slfall'nl 

I>ou.  To  give  thy  guilty  breast  a  deeper  wound, 
To  add  a  deddlier  aiing  to  disappointment, 
1  taia'd  iI-1  conln'v'd— I  aebt  it  thee.        [virtue. 


Elif.  Thoa 
— That  my  sat 
That  1  nuy  ai 


bold,  but  bold 
ly  not  be  slain'd  with  blood, 

few  abort  hours  in  peace, 
oCHea-   -'    '--^ 


Don.  Canal  thou  : 

Eltt.  Tell  me  that  be  lives. 
And  thou  shall  he  the  ruler  of  my  fate, 
For  ever  hide  me  in  a  convent's  gloom, 
Prom  cheerful  day-light,  and  the  haunts  of  men^ 
Where  Bad  BUslenty,and  ceaseless  prayer 

lall  share  my  uncomplaining  day  bctweeti  tbemi 

Dou.  O.,  hypocrite !  now.  Vengeance,  to  thj 

I  had  forgot — Percy  commends  htm  to  thee, 
And  by  Qiy  hand — 
EliB.  How— by  thy  hand  1 
I}<nt.  Has  senf  thee 
This  precious  pledge  of  love. 

{Sigica  her  Percy's  mu^. 
Elit.  Then  Percy  's  dead  I  [mine  I 

Dou.  He  is— O  great  revenge,  thou  now  arf 
*  how  convuluvB  sorrow  rends  her  frame ! 
Thia,  this  is  trsnsporl !— injur'd  honour  now 
Receives  its  vast,  ila  ample  retribution. 
She  sheda  no  tears,  her  grief  s  too  highly  WTOUghl> 
'Tia  speechless  agony, — She  mual  not  faint — 
Shestiull  not  'scape  ber  portion  of  the  pain. 
No!  she  shall  fee)  the  fulriKS  of  distress, 


Elw.  [la  a  lna  brUen 
Ktlaii-  ' 


oia]  Douglas— think 
m  thou  I     ■ 


The  pale  and  bloodless  cheek  of  wan  despair. 
Fail  me  not  yet,  my  spirits;  thou  cold  beajt, 
Cherish  thy  freeing  current  one  short  momont^ 
And  bear  thy  mighty  load  a  little  lunger. 

Dou.  Percy,  I  must  avow  it,  bravp^  fought,—' 
Died  as  a  hero  should  ;-bul,  as  he  ibll, 
(Hear  it,  fund  wanton  !}  call'd  upon  thy  name^ 
And  his  last  guilty  breath  sigh'd  out — Elvrinal 
Come — give  a  loose  to  rage,  and  feed  thy  soul 
With  wiM  complaints,  snd  womanish  upbraidingK 

Elw,  [In  a  late  tulemrt  coire.]  No. 
The  sorrow  's  weak  thai  wastes  itself  in  words. 
Mine  is  substantial  anguish— deep, 
I  do  not  rave — Resentment 's  the  re 


[i. 


Light  grief  ia  proud  of  state,  aed  courts  compas^ 
But  there 's  a  dignity  in  cureless  sorrow, 
A  sullen  grandeur  which  disdains  complaint ; 
Rage  is  for  iillle  wrongs — Despair  is  dumb, 

[Eieuni  ElwiniI  and  BiKTBi. 
Don.  Why,  thu  is  well '.  her  sense  of  wo  jl 
strong !  [^^t 

Tbe  ■harp,  keen  tooth  of  gnawing  grief  devour* 
Feeds  on  ber  hwrt.  and  pays  me  bailt  my  paogK 
Since  1  must  periph,  'twill  bo  glorious  nun; 
I  fall  nol  singly,  but,  like  some  proud  lower, 
rU  crush  surrounding  objects  in  (he  wreck. 
And  make  the  detasUdon  wide  and  dreajful. 

Enter  Ritrr. 


ik  fiir  comfort  at  thy  hands, 
I'd  but  one  htCIe  casket,  whei^a  I  lodged 
My  precious  hoard  erf' wealth,  and,  like  an  idiot,- 
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Aiid  thy  bright  ran  of  glory  set  in  bfcwd  1 
I  would  have  spar'd  thy  virtues,  and  thy  age, 
The  knowledge  of  her  infisuny. 

Rabu.  'Tis  &l8e.  [blood. 

Had  the  been  bate,  this  sword  had  dnnk  her 

Dou.  Ha !  dost  thou  vindicate  the  wanton  1 

Raby.  Wanton? 
Thou  hast  defiimM  a  noUe  lady's  honour^^ 
My  spotless  child — in  tne  behold  her  champion : 
The  strength  of  Hercules  will  nerve  this  arm, 
When*  lifted  in  defence  of  innocence. 
The  daughter's  virtue  for  the  father's  shield, 
"WW,  maEs  old  Raby  still  invincible. 

[Offtntodraw. 

Dou.  Forbear. 

Raby.  Thou  dost  (fisdain  my  feeble  arm, 
And  scorn  my  age. 

Dou.  There  will  be  blood  enough ; 
Nor  need  thy  withered  veins,  crid  fora,  be  drain'd, 
To  swell  the  copious  stream. 

Raby.  Thou  wilt  not  kill  her  1 

Dou.  Oh,  'Us  a  day  of  horror ! 

Enter  Edric  and  Birtha. 

Bdr.  Where  is  Douglas  1 
I  come  to  save  him  from  the  deadliest  crime 
Revenge  did  ever  meditate. 
'    Dou.  What  meanest  thou  1  [wife. 

Edr.  Thb  instant  fly,  and  save  thy  guiltless 

Dou.  Save  that  perfidious — 

JBdr.  That  mucn-injur'd  woman. 
-    Jffir.  Unfortunate  indeedfi>ut  O  most  innocent ! 

Edr.  In  the  last  solemn  article  of  death, 
That  truth-compelling  state,  when  even  bad  men 
Fear  to  speak  nuaely,  Percy  clear*d  her  fame. 

Dou.  1  heard  him. — 'Twas  the  guilty  fraud  of 
love. 
The  scarf,  the  scarf!  that  proof  of  mutual  passbn, 
Given  but  this  dfeiy  to  latny  their  crimes ! 

Bir.  What  means  my  lord  1  This  day  1  That 
&tal  scarf 
Was  given  long  since,  a  toy  of  childish  friendship ; 
Long  ere  your  marriage,  ere  you  knew  Elwina. 

Raby.  *T'»  I  am  guilty. 

Dou.  Ha! 

Raby.  I, — I  alone. 
Confusbn,  honour,  pride,  parental  fondness, 
Distract  my  soul, — Percy  was  not  to  blame, 
He  was — the  destin'd  husband  of  Elwina  1 
He  lov'd  her — was  belov'd — and  I  approv'd. 
The  tale  is  bng. — I  chang'd  my  purpose  stnoe, 
Forbade  their  marriage — 

Dou.  And  oonfirnvd  my  mis'ry ! 
Twi««  did  they  meet  to-day — my  wife  and  Percy. 

Raby.  I  know  it. 

Dou.  EU 1  thou  knew'st  of  my  dishonour  1 
Thou  wast  a  witness,  an  approvmg  witness, 
At  least  a  tame  one  I 

Raby.  Percy  came,  'tb  true, 
A  constant,  tender,  but  a  guiltless  bver ! 

Dou.  T  shall  grow  mad  indeed;  a  guiHlesB  lover! 
Percy,  theffuiltless  lover  of  my  wife  1 
^  Raby.  He  knew  not  she  was  married. 

i>ott.  How?  is't  possible  1  [cent; 

RcUw.  Douglas,  'tis  true ;  both,  both  were  inno- 
He  of  ner  marriage,  she  of  his  return.        [vow'd 

Bir.  But  now,  when  we  believ'd  thee  dead,  she 
Never  to  see  thy  rival.    Instantly, 
Not  in  a  state  of  momentary  passion. 
But  with  a  martyr's  dignity  and  calmness^ 
(UiB  bade  me  bring  the  poison. 

Dou.  Had'st  thou  dooe  it, 


Desndr  had  been  m^  portion !  Fly^  good  BiitiiSy 
Fina  out  the  suflermg  saint^-desciuw  my  pen>- 

tenoe, 
And  paint  my  vast  eztravaganoe  of  fondneM, 
Tell  her  I  love  as  never  mortal  lov'd — 
Tell  her  I  know  her  virtues,  and  adore  them— 
Tell  her  I  come,  bat  dare  not  seek  her  presence, 
Till  she  pronounce  my  pardon. 

Bir.  I  obey.  [Esii  BtRTHA. 

Raby.  My  child  is  innocent!  ye  choirs  of  saints, 
Catch  the  bless'd  sounds — my  child  is  innocent ! 

Dou.  O  I  will  kneel,  and  sue  for  her  forgiveness^ 
And  thou  shalt  help  me  plead  the  cause  of  love. 
And  thou  shalt  weep — sne  cannot  sure  refuse 
A  kneehng  hushanu  and  a  weeping  fether. 
Thy  venerable  cheek  is  wet  already. 

R€tby.  Douglas !  it  is  the  dew  o/grateful  joy 
My  child  is  innocent !  I  now  would  die, 
Lest  fortune  should  grow  weary  of  her  kindness. 
And  grudge  me  this  short  transport. 

Dou.  W  here,  where  is  she  1 
My  fond  impatience  brooks  not  her  delay ; 
Gluick,  let  me  find  her,  hush  her  anxious  soul, 
And  sooth  her  troubled  spirit  into  peace. 

Enter  Birtha. 

Bir.  O  horror,  horror,  horror ! 

Dou.  Ah !  what  mean'st  thou  1 

Bir.  JgUwina-^ 

Dou.  Speak — 

Bir.  Her  grief  wrought  up  to  frenzy. 
She  has,  in  her  delirium^  swallow'd  poison  t 

Raby.  Frenzy  and  poison  1 

Dou.  Both  a  husband's  gift ; 
But  thus  I  do  her  justice.  ^ 

Ab  Douolab  g^oes  to  stab  himself,  enter  ELwiN4 

distraetedy  her  hair  diaheveUed^  Percy's  fcai/ 

in  her  hand. 

Elw.  [Goes  up  to  Dou»r.As.l    What,  blood 
again  ?    We  cannot  kill  him  twice  1 
Soft,  soft — ^no  violence — he 's  dead  already  ; — 
I  did  it — Yes — I  drown'd  him  with  my  tears  ;— 
But  hide  the  cruel  deed  I   I'll  scratch  him  out 
A  shallow  grave,  and  lay  the  ^reen  sod  on  if  f 
Ay — and  HI  bind  the  wild  bnar  o'er  the  turf, 
And  plant  a  willow  there,  a  weeping  willow — 

[She  sits  on  the  ground. 
But  look  you  tell  not  Douglas,  hell  disturb  him ; 
He'D  plucK  the  willow  up— and  plant  a  thorn. 
He  wdl  not  let  me  sit  upon  his  grave. 
And  sing  all  day,  and  weep  and  pray  all  night 

Raby.  Dost  thou  not  know  me  1 

Elw.  Yes — I  do  remember 
You  had  a  harmless  lamb. 

Raby.  I  had  indeed  I  [mate^ 

Elw.  From  all  the  flock  yon  chose  her  out  a 
In  sooth  a  fair  one — yon  did  bid  her  love  it — 
But  while  the  shepherd  slept  the  wolf  devoured  it, 

Raby.  My  heart  will  br»k.    This  is  too  much, 
too  much  I 

Ebv.  [SmUin^.]  O  'twas  a  cordial  dnnght--i  , 
drank  it  all. 

Raby.  What  means  my  child  1 

Dou.  The  poison  I   Oh  the  poison ! 
Thou  dear  wrong'd  innocence — 

Elw.  OflT—murderer,  off ! 
Do  not  defile  me  with  those  crimson  hands. 

[Shows  the  scarf. 
This  is  his  winding  sheet — ^I'll  wrap  him  in  it — 
I  wrought  it  for  my  love — there— now  I've  dress'd 

Um. 
How  bimve  he  kwks !  my  fetber  will  forgive  hinv 
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He  deuiy  knr'd  bim  oooe— bot  tint  bovfr. 
See  where  he  eomes — be^vare,  my  gallant  Percy, 
Ah !  come  not  here,  thia  is  the  cave  of  death, 
And  there  'a  the  dezk,  dark  pakM^e  of  Revenge ! 
See  the  pale  king  aits  on  hit  Uood-c4ain'd  throne  I 
£Ee  points  to  me — I  oodw,  I  come,  I  oome. 

[Ske  faints,  they  run  to  her ^  EtpUGLAS  takes 
up  his  stoord  and  stabs  himself. 

Don.  Thus,  thus  I  follow  thee. 

Edr.  Hold  thy  rash  hand! 

thu.  It  is  too  kte.    No  remedy  but  this 
Coald  medicine  a  disease  so  desperate. 

Rbby.  Ah,  she  revives ! 

DoiL  [Raising  himself.]  She  lives !  bear,  bear 
me  to  her ! 
We  shall  be  happy  yet. 

J  He  stragffljes  to  get  to  htr,  but  sinks  down. 
not  be— 
O  for  a  last  embrace— Alas !  I  &ini^ 
She  lives — Now  death  is  terrible  indeed- 
Fair  spirit,  1  lov*d  thee— O— Elwina  I         [Dies. 

Elw,  Where  have  I  beenl   The  damps  of 
death  are  on  me.  (thus  I 

Raby.  Look  up,  my  chiU  t  O  do  not  leave  me 
Pity  the  anffuish  of  thy  aged  &ther. 
Hast  thou  forgot  me  1 

JSlw.  No — ^you  am  my  father ; 
O  you  ore  kindly  oome  to  dose  my  eyes. 
And  take  the  kiss  of  death  from  my  oola  lips  I 

Raby,  Do  we  meet  thus ) 

Elw.  We  soon  shall  meet  in  peace. 
I've  bQl  a  frint  nmemfaMmce  of  the  ps 


But  something  teHs  m»^0  those  painiiit  strngi^  t 
Raise  me  a  little— there— 

[  Ske  sees  the  body  qf  Douol a«. 
What  sight  is  that  1  [der*d  ( 

A  swordj  and  bloody  1   Ah!  and  Douglas  mur- 

Edr.  Convinced  toe  late  of  your  unequall'd 
virtues,  [witmgSi 

And  wrung  with  deep  compunction  for  youi 
By  his  own  hand  the  wretchea  Douglas  fell 

JBlw.  This  adds  another,  sharper  pang  to  death. 
O  thou  Eternal  1  take  him  to  thy  mercy, 
Nor  let  this  sin  be  on  his  head,  or  mine  1 

Raby.  I  have  undone  you  all— the  crime  is  mutta  ( 
O  thou  poor  injur'd  saint,  fonrive  thy  fiither, 
He  kneels  to  his  wrong'd  chud. 

KtiD.  Now  yoti  are  cruel, 
Come  near,  my  father,  nearer — I  would  see  too^ 
Bat  mists  and  darkness  cloud  my  fiuluig  signt. 

0  death  I  suspend  tlnr  rights  for  one  short  momenti 
Till  I  have  ta*en  a  rather's  last  embrace — 

A  fiither*s  Messing.— Once    and  now  *tis  over. 
Receive  me  to  thy  merey,  gracious  Heaven ! 

[Si/e  diei. 
Raby.  She's  gonel  for  ever  gofiel  cold,  dead 
and  cold. 
Am  I  a  fatherl  Fathen  k>ve  their chiUreH 

1  murder  mine  I  With  impious  pride  I  anatch'd 
The  bolt  of  vengeance  from  the  hand  of  Heaien. 
My  punishment  is  great — ^but  oh  I  'tis  just. 

My  soul  submissive  bows.    A  righteous  God 
Has  made  my  crime  become  my  f  hist iefinwnf 

[ExeunL 
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PROLOGUE. 

WBITTBN  BY  THE  AUTHOB  OB  THE  TBAOBDY.— -SPOKEN  BY  MB.  HVLL. 


Ovm  modem  poets  now  can  scarcely  choose 
A  subject  worthy  of  the  Tragic  Muse ; 
For  bards  so  well  have  ^ean  d  th*  historic  field, 
That  scarce  one  sheaf  th*  exhausted  ancients 

yield ; 
Or  if,  perchance,  they  from  the  golden  crop 
Some  grains,  with  hand  penurious,  rarely  orop ; 
Onr  author  these  consigns  to  manly  toil. 
For  classic  themes  demand  a  classic  soil. 
A  vagrant  she,  the  deBert  waste  who  chose, 
Where  truth  and  history  no  restraints  impose. 
To  her  the  wilds  of  fiction  open  lie, 
A  flbw*iT  prospect,  and  a  boundless  sky  ; 
Vet  hard  the  task  to  keep  the  onward  way, 
Where  the  wide  scenery  lures  the  foot  to  stray ; 
Where  no  sererer  limits  check  the  Muse 
Than  lawless  fancy  is  disposed  to  choose. 
Nor  does  she  emulate  the  loftier  strains 
Which  high  heroie  Tragedy  maintains : 
Nor  conquest  she,  nor  wars,  nor  triumphs  sings. 
Nor  with  rash  hand  overturns  the  thrones  of 

kings. 
No  ruin'd  empires  ffreet  to-night  your  eyes, 
No  nations  at  our  bidding  fall  or  rise  ; 


To  statesmen  deep,  to  ])oliticians  ^ve. 
These  themes,  congenial   to  their  tastes,  wB 

leave. 
Of  crowns  and  camps,  a  kincdom's  weal  or  wo. 
How  few  can  judge,  because  now  few  can  know  I 
But  here  you  all  may  boast  the  censor's  art. 
Here  all  are  critics  who  possess  a  heart. 
And  of  the  passions  we  display  to-night, 
Each  hearer  judges  like  the  Stagyrite. 
The  scenes  of  private  life  our  author  shows 
A  simple  story  of  domestic  woes ; 
Nor  unimportant  is  the  glass  we  hold. 
To  show  the  effect  of  passions  uncontroIlM ; 
For  if  to  govern  realms  belong  to  few, 
Yet  all  who  live  have  passions  to  subdue. 
Self-conquest  is  the  lesson  books  should  preachf 
Self-conquest  is  the  theme  the   stage   should 

teach. 
Vouchsafe  to  learn  this  obvious  duty  here. 
The  verse  though  feeble,  yet  the  moral's  clean 
O  mark  to-night  the  unexampled  woes 
Which  from  unbounded  self-mdulgence  flows. 
Your  candour  once  endur*d  our  author's  lays  > 
Endure  them  now-~it  wiU  be  ample  praise. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DRAMA 


Earl  GuiLDPOBD. 
RivEBs,  his  son. 
Oblando,  a  young  Italian  Count. 


Bbbtbanix 
Emxelina. 

JtTLIA. 


Scene. — Earl  OviLDroBD's  Castle, 


ACT  I. 

Scene— 'Jin  Apartment  m  €htUAford  Castle. 

Enter  Bebtband. 
Ber.  What  fools  are  ssmualy  mebncholy 


Vol.  I. 


I  play  a  surer  gsme,  snd  screen  my  heart 
With  eas^  looks  and  undesigning  smiles ; 
And   while  my  plots  still  spring  from  sober 

thought. 
My  deads  rapear  the  effect  of  wild  caprice. 
And  1  tho'  tnoughtless  slave  of  giddy  chaaeo. 


Not  or  the  mui,  perhaps,  but  of  his  youlb. 
Foiblei  that  shaine  the  head  □□  which  old  Time 
Hu  ihower'd  hii  mow,  are  then  more  pirdon- 
And  age  hu  many  a  weakness  of  its  own.  [able. 
Ber.  YoDi  gentleneu,  my  loid,  and  mild  re- 

Conect  the  watideriDgs  or  miagiuded  youth. 
More  than  rebuke  can  ahame  me  into  virtue. 

Giuld.  Saw  jrou  my  beauceoua   waid,    the 
lady  Julia  t 

Ber.  She  paa'd  thi*  way,  and  with  her  your 
Youi  EmmeUna.  [rair  daughter, 

Gaiid.  Call  tbem  both  mj  daughten  ; 

For  Bcarce  ii  Emmelina  more  belor'd 
Than  Julia,  the  deai  chJd  of  my  adaption. 
The  hour  approachea  too,  {and,  bleu  it  hearen, 
With  thy  benignesl,  kindlieit  influence  J) 
When  Julia  ahall  indeed  become  my  dau^ter, 
Shall,  in  obedience  to  her  father'i  will, 
Crown  the  impatient  towi  of  my  brave  wm. 
And  richly  pay  him  for  hii  dancen  past. 

Ber.  Oft  have  I  wondered  how  the  galiact 
Youthrul  and  ardent,  dating  lo  eiceu,  [Rivers, 
Could  dare  the  dangen  of  uncertain  war, 
Eie  marriage  had  confirmed  hia  claim  lo  Julia. 

auild.  "fwastheconditionorherf^ther'BwiU, 
Hy  brave  old  fellow-aoldier,  and  my  friend  ! 
Hs  wiahed  to  see  our  ancient  houiea  joined 
By  thia,  our  childjen's  nnion ;  but  the  Talenn 
So  hisbly  valued  military  proweu, 
'Iliat  he  iwqueath'd  hi*  fortunet  and  hia  dau^t«i 


To  my  yoi 
Tbatbi  *1 


Guild.  Nay,  he  hai  meiit 

Might  justify  thy  fhendahip,  if  he  wanted 
The  claims   thou  mention'at;    yet   I  mean  to 
blame  him.  [m^  father  I 

£n.  WhatbaahedoneT  How  hu  he  wiong'd 
For  you  are  just,  and  are  not  angry  tightly  ) 
And  be  is  mild,  uoapt  to  give  o&nce, 
As  you  10  be  offended. 

Gaiid.  Nay,  'tie  not  much  : 

But  why  does  young  Orlando  shun  my  pieaencel 
Why  loee  that  eheerliil  and  becoming  apirit 
Which  lately   ehanned  ua  allt    Riven  will 

chide  ui. 
Should  he  return  and  Gnd  hu  (riend  anbipOT. 
He  ia  not  what  he  wh.    What  asya  my  child  1 

Em.  Kj  lord,  when  fint  my  brother's  friend 

Be  aCill,  my  heart—  (Atide.) 

Ber.  She  daiea  not  oae  hia  name 

Her  hrother'a  friend  !  (Ande.) 

Era.  When  first  your  noble  suest 

Came  from  tLat  voyage  he  kindly  undertow 
To  ease  our  terrors  for  mv  Rivers'  safety. 
When  we  beUeved  him  dead,  be  seem'd  most 

happy. 
And  ahai'd  the  gen'ral  joy  his  preiencs  gave. 
Of  late  he  is  leas  gay  ;  my  brother's  absence, 
(Or  I  miatttke)  disturbs  his  friend's  repose : 
Nor  is  it  strange ;  one  mind  informs  them  both ; 
Each  ii  the  very  soul  that  wanns  the  other, 
And  both  are  wretched  or  are  bleu'd  togelhn. 
Btr.  WI7  tratnblM  my  fail  couain  I 
Em.  Canllbiak 
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Tbttt  my  lov'd  brother's  life  has  been  in  danger, 
Nor  feel  a  strooff  emotion  ? 

Ber.  (ironicaUy.)  Generous  pity ! 

But  when  that  danger  has  so  long  been  past, 
You  should  forget  your  terrors. 

Em.  I  shall  never  ; 

For  when  I  think  that  danger  sprung  from  friend- 
That  Rivers,  to  preserve  anottier's  life,    [ship  ; 
Incurred  this  perils  still  my  wonder  rises. 
Ber.  Aiwi  why  another's  life  1  Why  not  Or- 
lando's 1 
Such  caution  more  betrays  than  honest  freedom. 
Guild.  He's  still  the  same^  the  gibing,  thought- 
less Bertrand, 
Severe  of  speech,  but  innocent  of  malice. 

iBxU  GuiLDVoRD  :  Emxblina  going. 

Ber,  Stay,  my  fair  cousin  1  still  with  adverse 

Am  I  beheld  1    Had  I  Orlando's  form,       [eyes 

I  mean,  were  I  like  him  your  brother* t  friend^ 

Then  would  your  looks  be  turned  thus  coldly 

on  me  f  [nothing, 

Em.  But  that  I  know  your  levity  means 

And   that  your   heart  accords  not  with  your 

This  would  offend  me.  [tongue, 

Ber.  Come,  confess  the  truth, 

That  this  gay  Florentine,  this  Tuscan  rover, 
)ias  won  your  easy  heart,  and  giv^n  you  his : 
I  knew  the  whole ;  I'm  of  his  secret  council ; 
He  has  confessed — . 
Em.  Ha !  what  has  he  confess'd  1 

Ber.  That  you  are  wtindious  fair :  nay,  noth- 
ing faither : 
How  disappointment  fires  her  angry  cheek  ! 

{Atide.) 
Yourself  have  told  the  rest,  your  looks  avow  it, 
Your  eyes  are  honest,  nor  conceal  the  secret. 
Em.  Know,  sir,  that  virtue  no  concealment 
needs: 
So  fax  from  dreading,  she  solicits  notice. 
And  wishes  every  secret  thought  she  harbours, 
Bare  to  the  eye  of  men^  as  'tis  to  heaven. 
Ber.  Yet  mark  me  well :  trust  not  Orlando*s 
truth; 
The  citron  groves  have  heard  his  amorous  vows 
Breath'd  out  to  many  a  beauteous  maid  of 

Florence ; 
Bred  in  those  softer  climes,  his  roving  heart 
Ne'er  leam'd  to  think  fidelity  a  virtue ; 
He  laughs  at  ti^es  of  British  constancy. 
But  see,  Orlando  comes — he  seeks  you  here. 
With  eyes  bdnt  downwards,  folded  arms,  piale 
Disorder'd  looks,  and  negligent  attire,  [cheeks. 
And  all  the  careless  equipage  of  love,      [blood 
He  bends  this  way.    Why  does  the  mounting 
Thus  trimson  your  fair  cheek  1    He  does  not 

see  us; 
ru  venture  to  disturb  his  meditations. 
And  instantly  return.  [Exit  Bbsteand. 

Em.  No  more ;  but  leave  me. 

He's  talkative,  but  harmless ;  rude,  but  honest ; 
Fuller  of  mirth  than  mischief.   See,  they  meet — 
fbis  way  they  come ;  why  am  I  thus  alarm'd  1 
What  is't  to  me  that  here  Orlando  comes  1 
Oh,  for  a  little  portion  of  that  art 
Unsenerous  men  ascribe  to  our  whole  sex ! 
A  fittle  artifice  were  prudence  now : 
But  I  have  none  ;  my  p|Oor  unpractis'd  heart 
1m  w6  unknowing  6i  ^ssiaiulation, 


So  little  skill'd  to  seem  the  thing  it  is  not. 
That  if  my  lips  are  mute,  my  looks  betray  mA> 

He-enter  Bektrand  wUh  Orlando. 

Ber.  Now  to  alarm  her  heart,  and  search  oift 

his.  {Aeide.] 

Or.  We  crave  your  pardon,  beauteous  Em- 

melina, 

If  rudely  we  intrude  upon  yoyr  thoughts ; 

Thoughts  pure  as  infants'  dreams  or  angeift^ 

wishes. 
And  gentle  as  the  bre.a8t  from  which  they  spring. 
Em.  Be  still,  my  heart,  nor  let  him  see  th|[ 
weakness.  {And^,) 

We  are  much  bound  to  thank  you,  cousin  Ber- 
trand, 
That  si^ce  your  late  return^  the  Count  Orlandd. 
Appears  once  more  among  us.    Say,  my  lord, 
Why  have  vou  shunn'd  yOur  friends'  society  1 
Was  it  well  done  1    My  father  bade  me  chidA 

you; 
I  am  not  made  for  chiding,  but  he  bade  me ; 
He  says,  no  more  you  rise  at,  early  dawn 
With  him  to  chase  the  boar :  I  pleaded  for  jrou ; 
Told  him  'twas  savage  sport. 

Or.  What  was  his  answer  t 

Em.  Ha  said  'twas   sport   for  heroes,  and 
made  heroes^ 
That  hunting  was  the  .very  School  of  war. 
Taught  our  brave  youth  to  shine  in  nobler  fields; 
Presery'd  them  from  the  rqst  of  dull  inaction, 
Train'd  them  for  arms,  and  fitted  them  for  con«' 
quest. 
Or.  O,  my  fair  advocate  !  scarce  can  I  grieve 
To  have  done   wrongs  since  my  offence  ha4 
So  sweet  a  pleader.  [gain'd 

Ber.  {oMidt.)  So,  I  like  this  well; 

Full  of  respect,  but  cold. 

Em.  My  lord,  your  pardon ; 

My  father  waits  my  coming ;  I  attend  him. 

[Exit, 
Ber.  In  truth,  my  lord,  you're  a  right  happy 
man; 
Her  parting  look  proclaims  that  you  are  blest ; 
The  crimson  blusnes  on  her  cheek  display'd 
A  gentle  strife  'twizt.  modesty  and  love  :    . 
Discretion  strove  to  dash  the  rising  joy, 
But  conquering  love  prevail'd  and  told  the  tale. 
My  lord,  you  answer  not. 
.  Or.      ,  What  shall  I  say  1 

Oh,  couidst  thou  read  my  heart ! 

Ber.  The  hour  is  comd 

When  iny  impatient  friendship  claims  that  trust 
Which  I  so  ofl  have  press'd,  and  you  have 
promis'd. 
Or.  1  dinnot  tell  .thee  :  'tis  a  tale  of  guilt ; 
How  shall  I  speak  1  my.  resolution  sickens ; 
All  virtuous  men  will  shun  me,  thou  wilt  scorn 
And  fly  the  foul  contagion  of  my  crime,     [me, 
Ber.  My  bosom  is  not  steel'd  with  that  hush 
pnld^ce         .    . 
Which  would  reproach  thy  failings  :  tell  me  all ; 
The  proudest  heart  loves  to  repose  its  faults 
Upon  a  breast  that  has  itself  a  tincture 
Of  human  weakness :  I  have  frailties  too, 
Frailties  that  teach  me  how  to  pity  thine. 
What!  silent  BtiUI   Thou  lov^st  my  beanteooa 
Have  I  not  guMs'd  \  r«AaMB  i 
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Or.  I  own  that  she  has  channs 

Might  warm  a  frozen  stoic  into  lore, 
Tempt  hermits  back  again  to  that  bad  world 
They  had  renounced,  and  make  religious  men 
Forgetful  of  their  holy  vows  to  heav'n  : 
Yes,  Bertrand — come,  I'll  tell  thee  all  my  weak- 
Thou  hast  a  tender,  sympathising  heart —  [ness ; 
Thou  art  not  rigid  to  a  friend's  defects. 
That  heavenly  form  I  view  with  eyes  as  cold 
As  marble  images  of  lifeless  saints ; 
I  see  and  know  the  workmanship  divine  ; 
My  judgment  owns  her  exqmsite  perfections, 
But  my  rebellious  heart  denies  her  claim. 

Ber.  What  do  I  hear !  you  love  her  not ! 

Or.  Oh!  Bertrand! 

For  pity  do  not  hate  me ;  but  thou  must, 
For  am  I  not  at  variance  with  myself  1; 
Yet  shall  I  wrong  her  ffentle,  trusting  nature. 
And  spurn  the  heart  I  Ubour'd  to  obtain  1 
She  loves  me,  Bertrand:  oh!   too  sure  she 
loves  me  :  [sion ; 

Loves  me  with  tenderest,  truest,  chastest  pas- 
Loves  me,  oh,  barb'rous  fate !  as  I  love — Julia. 

Ber.  Heard  I  aright  1    Did  you  not  speak  of 
Julia  1 
Julia !  the  lovely  ward  of  my  good  uncle  1 
Julia !  the  mistress  of  your  friend,  of  Rivers  1 

Or.  Go  on,  ^  on,  and  urge  me  with  my  guilt ; 
Display  my  crime  in  all  its  native  blackness  ; 
Tell  me  some  legend  of  infernal  falsehood. 
Tell  me  some  dreadful  tale  of  perjured  friends, 
Of  trust  betrayM,  of  innocence  deceived  : 
F'lace  the  dire  chronicle  before  my  eyes ; 
Inflame  the  horror,  ag^avate  the  guilt : 
That  I  may  see  the  evils  which  await  me. 
Nor  pull  such  fatal  mischiefs  on  my  head, 
As  with  my  ruin  must  involve  the  fate 
Of  all  I  love  on  earth. 

B€r.  Just  as  I  wish.      {Aside.) 

Or.  Thou  know*st  I  left  my  native  Italy, 
Directed  hither  by  the  noble  Rivers, 
To  ease  his  father's  fears,  who  thought  he  fell 
In    that   engagement  where  we    both    were 

wounded. 
His  was  a  glorious  wound,  gain*d  in  the  cause 
Of  gen*rous  friendship  :  for  a  hostile  spear, 
Aim'd  at  my  breast,  Rivers  in  his  received, 
Sav*d  my  devoted  life,  and  won  my  soul. 

Ber.  So  far  I  knew ;  but  what  of  Emmelina  1 

Or.  Whether  her  gentle  beauties  first  allur'd 
me. 
Or  whether  peaceful  scenes  and  rural  shades, 
Or  leisure,  or  the  want  of  other  objects, 
Or  solitude,  apt  to  engender  love, 
Engag'd  my  soul,  I  know  not ;  but  I  lov*d  her. 
We  were  together  always,  till  the  habit 
Grew  into  something  like  necessity. 
When  Emmelina  left  me  I  was  sad, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  till  Emmelina  came ; 
Her  soft  society  amus'd  my  mind, 
Fiird  up  my  vacant  heart,  and  touched  my  soul : 
'Twas  gratitude,  'twas  friendship,  'twas  esteem, 
'Twas  reason,  'twas  persuasion, — nay,  'twas 

Ber.  But  where  was  Jidia  1  [love. 

Or.  Oh  !  too  soon  she  came ; 

For  when  I  saw  that  wondrous  form  of  beauty, 
I  stood  entranced,  like  some  astronomer, 
Who»  M  he  views  the  bright  expanse  of  heaven. 


Finds  a  new  star.    I  gax'd,  and  was  ondoiie ; 
Gaz'd,  snd  forgot  the  tender  Emmelina, 
Gaz'd,  and  forgot  the  gen'rous,  trusting  Rivera, 
Forgot  my  faiUi,  my  friendship,  and  my  honour. 
Ber.  Does  Julia  know  your  love  1 
Or.  Forbid  it,  heaven ! 

What !  think'st  thou  I  am  so  far  gone  in  guilt 
As  boldly  to  avow  it  1     Bertrand,  no ; 
For  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  spacious  earth, 
I  would  not  wrong  my  friend,  or  damn  my  hon- 
our, [self. 
Ber.  Trust  me,  yon  think  too  hardly  of  your- 
Or.  Think  I  have  lodg'd  a  secret  in  thy  breast 
On  which  my  peace,  my  fame,  mv  all  depends ; 
Long  have  I  struggled  with  the  ntal  truth. 
And  scarce  have  dar'd  to  breathe  it  to  myself: 
For,  oh  !  too  surely  the  first  downward  step, 
The  treacherous  path  that  leads  to  guilty  deeds, 
Is  to  make  sin  familiar  to  the  thou^ts.    [Exii. 
Ber.  Am  I  awake  1     No :  'tis  £lusion  all ! 
My  wildest  wishes  never  soar'd  to  this ; 
Fortune  anticipates  my  plot :  he  loves  her. 
Loves  just  whom  I  would  have  him  love^ores 

Julia! 
Orlando,  yes,  I'll  play  thee  at  my  will ; 
Poor  puppet !  thou  hast  trusted  to  my  hand 
The  strings  by  which  I'U  move  thee  to  thy  nun. 
And  make  thee  too  the  instrument  of  vengeance. 
Of  glorious  vengeance  on  the  man  I  hate.  iBxU. 

ACT  11. 
Enter  Julia  and  Ehmxlina. 

Julia,  How  many  cares  perplex  the  maid  who 
loves ! 
Cares  which  the  vacant  heart  can  never  know. 
You  fondly  tremble  for  a  brother's  life  ; 
Orlando  mourns  the  absence  of  a  friend ; 
Guildford  is  anxious  for  a  son's  renown ; 
In  my  poor  heart  your  various  terrors  meet, 
With  added  fears  and  fonder  apprehensions  : 
They  all  unite  in  me,  I  feel  for  all. 
His  life,  his  fame,  his  absence,  and  his  love ; 
For  he  may  live  to  see  his  native  home, 
And  he  may  live  to  bless  a  sister's  hopes, 
May  live  to  gratify  impatient  friendship, 
May  live  to  crown  a  father's  house  with  honour, 
May  live  to  glory,  yet  be  dead  to  love. 

Em.  Forbear  theee  fears;  they  wound  my 
brother's  honour : 
Julia !  a  brave  man  must  be  ever  faithful ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  venture  to  be  false ; 
Cowards  alone  dare  injure  trusting  virtue. 
And  with  bold  perjuries  affiront  hi^  heaven. 

Julia.  I  know  his  faith,  and  venerate  his  vir* 
I  know  his  heart  is  tender  as  'tis  brave ;  [tues ; 
That  all  his  father's  worth,  his  sister's  softness, 
Meet  in  his  generous  breast— and  yet  I  fear — 
Whoever  lov'd  like  me,  and  did  not  fear  1 

Enter  Guildford. 

Ouild.  Where  are  my  friends,  my  daughter  1 
where  is  Julia? 
How  shall  I  speak  the  fulness  of  my  heart  t 
My  son,  my  Rivers,  will  this  day  return. 

Em.  My  dearest  brother ! 

JuHrn.  Ha!  my  RitetvcttBMf 

Propitious  heaven ! 
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£m.  And  yet  my  Julia  trembles. 

Juiia.  Have  I  not  cause !  my  Rivera  comet ! 
I  dread  to  aak,  and  yet  I  die  to  hear,  [but  how  t 
My  lord— you  know  the  terms — 

Guild,  He  comes  a  conqueror ! 

He  comes  as  Guildford's  son  should  ever  come ! 
The  battle's  o'er,  the  English  arms  successful, 
And  Riven,  like  an  Englwh  warrior,  hastes 
To  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  beauty.    [Exit. 
Jutia.  My  joy  oppresses  me ! 
Bm.  And  see,  Orlando  ! 

How  will  the  welcome  news  transport  his  soul, 
And  raise  his  drooping  heart !  with  caution  tell 

him, 
Lest  the  o'erwhefaning  ri|>tttre  be  too  much 
For  his  dejected  mind. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Bbrtramp. 

JuUa.  My  lord  Orlando, 

Wherefore  that  troubled  air  1  no  more  you  dwell 
On  your  <mce  darling  theme ;  you  speak  no  more 
The  praises  of  your  Riven ;  ishechang'd! 
Is  he  not  still  the  gallant  friend  you  lov'd, 
As  Tirtooos  and  as  valiant  1 

Or.  Still  the  same ; 

He  niuet  be  ever  virtuous,  ever  valiant 

Em.  If  Riven  is  the  same,  then  must  I  think 
Orlando  greatly  chang'd ;  you  speak  not  of  him. 
Nor  lonff  for  his  return,  as  you  were  wont 
How  did  you  use  to  spend  the  livelons  day. 
In  telUng  some  new  wonden  of  your  nriend. 
Till  night  broke  in  upon  th'  unfinishM  tale ; 
And  when  'twas  o'er,  you  would  begin  again. 
And  we  aaain  would  luten  with  delight, 
With  fresh  delight,  as  if  we  had  not  heard  it ! 
Does  Rivera  less  deserve,  or  you  less  love  1 

Or.  Have  I  not  lov'd  him  1  vras  my  friendship 
When  any  praised  his  glories  in  the  field  t    [cold 
My  raptur'd  heart  has  bounded  at  the  tale ! 
Methouffht  I  grew  illustrious  from  his  glory. 
And  rich  from  his  renown ;  to  hear  him  prais'd. 
More  proud  than  if  I  had  achiev'd  hia  deeds, 
And  reap'd  myself  the  harvest  of  his  fame. 
How  have  I  trembled  for  a  life  so  dear, 
Wlven  his  too  ardent  soul,  demising  caution, 
Haaplung'd  him  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  war, 
As  if  in  love  with  danger. 

JuUa.  Valiant  Rivera ! 

How  does  thy  greatness  justify  my  love  ! 

Ber.  He's  distant  &r,  so  I  may  safely  praise 
him.  {Atide.) 

I  claim  some  merit  in  my  love  of  Rivera, 
Since  I  admire  the  virtues  that  eclipse  me  ; 
With  pleasuro  I  survey  those  daaaling  heights 
Mypay,  inactive  temper  cannot  reach. 

J^  Spoke  Uke  my  honest  cousin.    Then, 
Orlando, 
Since  such  the  love  you  bear  vour  noble  friend. 
How  will  your  heart  sustain  the  mighty  joy 
The  news  I  tell  will  give  you?     Yes,  Orlando, 
Restrain  the  transports  of  your  gratefrd  friend- 
ship. 
And  hear  with  moderation,  bear  me  tell  you 
ThaX  Rivera  will  return — 

Or.  How!  whent 

Em.  This  day. 

Or.  Impossible! 

Ber.       Then  all  my  schemes  are  air.  (Asule.) 


Em.    To-day  I   shall  embrace  my  valiani 
brother!  [herrisht! 

Julia.  You  droop,  my  lord  :  did  vou  not  hear 
She  told  you  that  your  Rivers  would  return, 
Would  come  to  crown  your  friendship  and  our 
hopes.  [friend  1 

Or.  He  is  most  welcome !    Is  he  not  my 
You  say  my  Riven  comes.     Thy  arm,  good 
Bertrand. 

Ber.  Joy  to  us  all ;  joy  to  the  Count  OrUndo ! 
Weak  man,  take  care.       {Aside  to  Orlando.) 

Em.  My  lord !  yoil  are  not  well. 

Ber.  Surprise  and  joy  oppress  him ;  I  myself 
Partake  his  transports.    Rouse,  my  lord,  for 

Em.  How  is  it  with  you  now  1  [shame. 

Or.  Quite  well — 'tis  past 

Ber.  The  wonder's  past,  and  naught  but  joy 


Enter  GuiLDroRD  and  Rivrrs. 

Chuld.  He's  come !  he's  here !  I  have  em- 
brac'd  my  warrior ; 
Now  take  me,  heav'n,  I  have  liv'd  long  enough. 

Julia.  My  lord,  my  Rivera ! 

J2i«.  rris  my  Julia's  self! 

My  Ufe ! 

Julia.  My  hero !     Do  I  then  behold  thee  1 

Rio.  Oh,  my  full  heart!  expect  not  words, 

Em.  Rivers  !  [my  Julia  I 

Riv.  My  sister !  what  an  hour  is  this ! 

My  own  Orlando,  too ! 

Or.  My  noble  friend ! 

Rio.  This  is  such  prodigality  of  bliss, 
I  scarce  can  think  it  real.     Honest  Bertrand, 
Your  hand;   youra,  my  Orlando,    yours,   my 
And  as  a  hand,  I  have  a  heart  for  all ;       [father ; 
Love  has  enlarg'd  it ;  from  excess  of  love 
I  am  become  more  capable  of  friendship. 
My  dearest  Julia ! 

Guild.  She  is  thine,  my  son,         [her, 

Thou  hast  deserved  her  nobly ;  thou  hast  won 
Fulfill'd  the  terms— 

Riv.  Therefore  I  dare  not  ask  her ; 

I  would  not  claim  my  Julia  as  a  debt. 
But  take  her  as  a  gin ;  and,  oh !  I  swear 
It  is  the  dearest,  richest,  choicest  gift. 
The  bounty  of  iiidulgent  heaven  could  grant. 

(GuiLDroRD  ;oiii«  their  kanda.) 

Julia.  Spare  me,  my  lord. — As  yet  I  scarce 
have  seen  you. 
Confusion  stops  my  tongue — ^yet  I  will  own, 
If  there  be  truth  or  faith  in  woman's  vows. 
Then  you  have  still  been  present  to  this  heart. 
And  nqt  a  thought  has  wander'd  from  its  duty. 
{Exeunt  Julia  and  Emmbuna. 

Riv.  {looking  after  Julia.)  Oh,  generous  Julia ! 

Or.  {aside  to  Ber.)  Mark  how  much  she  loves 
him !  [fond  sex  have  always  ready. 

Ber.  {aside  to  Or.)  Mere  words,  which  the 

Riv.  Forgive  me,  good  Orlando,  best  of  friends ! 
How  my  soul  joys  to  meet  thee  on  this  shore  ! 
Thus  to  embrace  thee  in  my  mnch-lov'd  Eng- 
land !  [of  heroes. 

Guild.  England !  the  land  of  worth,  the  soil 
Where  great  £lixabeth  the  sceptre  sways, 
O'er  a  free,  glorious,  rich,  and  nappy  people ! 
Philoeophy,  not  cloister'd  im  in  schools, 
The  i|>ecnlative  dream  of  idle  monks, 
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Attii^d  in  ittic  Itibe,  he»  rouna  it  l&r^  ; 
IK^adom  if  wealth,  uid  nciencB  a  r«n&wn. 
Here  wcred  liin  protect  the  meueit  labject. 
The  bread  that  loil  procuiea  fair  freedom  eweet- 
Aod  ereiy  peaianl  eata  his  homehr  roeel      [eai, 
Conlenl  and  free,  lard  of  hie  amall  domtun. 
Hiv.  Paatare  IhoH  Gothic  dayi,  mi,  thuika 

Thej  are  for  ever  psat,  when  Englieh  subject! 
Were  bom  the  vaseala  of  tome  tyrant  lord  '. 
Whan  fiee-BOiii'd  men  were  bsae^  handed  down 
To  the  next  heir,  tranemilted  with  their  lands. 
The  ahamefal  legacy,  from  tire  to  lonl      [boy, 

Guild.  Bui  while  thy  generoua  aonl,  my  noble 
Justly  abhoiB  oppreeaion,  yet  revere 
The  plain  alemvutueBOf  our  rough  forefithen  ; 
O,  DBTei  may  the  gallant  Bona  of  England 
Line  their  plain,  minlj,  native  character, 
Forego  the  glorious  charter  nature  gave  them, 
Beyond  what  lunga  can  give,  or  lawa  bestow  ; 
Their  candour,  courage,  conataocy,  and  truth ! 
lExaial  GDiLDroaDoiuf  RiTBis. 

pr.  Stay,  Bertrand,  atay — Ob,  pity  my  dii- 

This  heart  wis  never  made  to  bide  ~1M  feelings  : 

Ber.  I  irembled  for  you  ; 

Remember  Uial  the  eye  of  Iotb  ia  piercing, 
And  Emmelina  maik'd  you. 


Or. 


Tiato 


My  artless  nature  cannot  bear  disguise. 
Think  what  I  felt  whsn  unsuspectii^  Rivers 
Presa'd  me  with  generous  rapturs  to  his  bosom, 
ProfiBss'd  an  honest  joy,  and  cali'd  me  fciend  '. 
I  felt  myself  a  traitor :  yet  1  swear, 
Yes,  by  that  Power  who  lees  the  thougbls  of 
I  eneai,  I  love  the  gallant  Kjvers  more       [men. 
Than  light  or  hfe  !   I  love,  but  yet  I  fear  lum  : 
t  shruiii  before  the  lustre  of  hia  virtue— 
1  felt  as  I  had  v>iong'd  him— felt  abash'd. 
i  caimal  beat  this  conjict  in  my  soul, 
And  therefore  have  reaolv'd — 

Ber.  On  what! 

Or.  To  fly. 

Ber.  To  fly  from  Julia  ^ 

Or.  Yea,  to  fly  from  all. 

From  every  thing  I  love ;  lo  fly  from  Rivers, 
FrQD]  Emmelina,  from  myself,  from  thee  : 
From  Jnli^-  no— tliat  were  impassible. 
For  I  shall  bear  her  image  in  my  eoul ) 


apart  Ql 


So  cloaely  iu 


woven  with  my 

-    tr  lose  the  dear  remembrance, 

Till  I  am  robb'd  of  hfe  aod  her  together. 

Ber.  'Tis  cowardice  lo  By, 

(>r.  'Tis  death  to  slay. 

Ber.  Wbere  wpnld   ypu  go!     How  lost  in 
thought  he  Btanda !  (Atid^.) 

A  vulgar  villain  now  would  ute  pennaaion. 
And  by  his  very  earnealnea*  betray 
Tlie  Uiing  be  meant  to  hide ;  I'll  coolly  wait. 
Till  the  occasion  shows  me  haw  to  act, 
Then  turn  it  to  my  purpose.     Ho  !  Orlando  ! 
y  beie  would  you  go ! 

Or.  To  solitude,  to  ho|Mless  banisfamBOt ! 
T«a,  I  will  ahnnid  my  youth  in  those  dark  cells 
Where  disappointment  steals  devotion's  nam*. 
To  cheat  t^B  wretched  votiuy  into  ruin  ; 


There  will  1  hve  in  love  with  misery  ; 
Ne'er  shall  the  sight  of  mirth  profane  nn  gris^ 
The  sound  of  joy  shall  never  charm  ray  ear. 
Nor  music  reach  it,  save  when  the  slow  bell 
W^ea  the  dull  brotherhood  lo  lifeless  prsyer 
l^en,  whsn  the  slow-retreatiiig  world  recede*, 
When  warm  desires  are  cold,  and  paaeion  dead. 
And  all  things  but  my  Juha  are  forgotten, 
One  thought  of  her  shall  6re  my  languid  aonl, 
Chaae  the  faint  orison,  and  Ceed  despair. 

Ber..  Whalt  with  monastic,  lazy  drone*  retire. 
And  chant  cold  hymna  with  holy  hypociitea  1 
First  perish  all  the  sex  I  torttid  it.  manhood ! 
""" obler  self  1  for  shame,  Orlando  : 


Reno 


Or  I  shall  blush  lo  think  I  cali'd  you  friend. 

Or.   Wh»l  can  I  do  !  [riage 

Ber.  (a/lcrnpaiuc.)  Beg  shell  defer  the  Diar-> 
But  for  one  single  day  ;  do  this,  and  leav* 
The  rest  to  me  :  she  ahaU  be  thine. 

Or.  Howsayat  thoal 

What,  wrong  her  virtue  ? 

Ber.  Sull  this  cant  of  virtue  '■ 

This  pomp  of  words,  this  pbraae   without* 


Or.  Ask  yon  what  il  is  1 

Why,  'lis  what  libertines  thenuelves  adare  ; 
'Tis  Ihal  which  wakens  love  and  kindles  r^ture, 
Beyond  the  rosy  lip  or  starry  eye. 
VijtuB  :  'tia  that  which  gives  a  secret  force 
To  common  charms  ;  but  lo  true  lovehne** 
Leads  eolouring  celestisl.     Such  its  powsr, 
That  shs  who  ministers  to  guilty  pleasure*, 
Assumes  its  semblance  when  she  mosi  waold 
Virtue  !  'tie  that  ethereal  energy  [pleaaa, 

Whichgiveatobody  qurit,  soul  to  beauty.  [£iil. 

Ber.  Curse  on  hi*  principle*  I     Yet  I  shall 

Yes,  1  wdl  bend  his  ^iiit  to  my  will. 
Now,  while  'lis  warm  with  passion,  aod  will  takft 
Whatever  mpuld  my  forming  hand  will  give  it. 
'Tis  worUiy  of  my  genius  !     Then  I  lave 
This  f^mmelma :  true,  she  love*  not  me, 
Bui,  should  young  Rivers  die,  his  faiber's  land* 
Would  then  be  mine— is  Rivera,  then,  immortal! 
Come — Guildford's  lands,  and  hip  proud  daugh- 

Are  worth  some  thought.     Aid  me,  ye  qiura  to 
Love,  mischief,  poverty,  revenge,  and  envy ! 

[£nl  BaiTBaHp. 
Enltr  Ehiliha  and  RiVRie,  uUUng. 
Etn,  Yet  do  not  blame  Orlando,  good  my 
brother;  [lov'd ; 

He's  still  the  same,  that  brave  frank  heart  yo<l 
Only  hia  temper's  chang'd,  he  is  grown  sad  ; 
But  that's  no  fault,  I  only  am  lo  blame  ; 
Fond,  fooUah  heart,  to  give  itself  away 
To  one  who  give  me  nothing  in  return  '. 

Bit.    How's  this!    my  father  said  Orlanda 

lov'd  thee. 
Em,  Indeed  1  thou^t so ;  hewaikinderoitee; 
Nay,  still  he  loves,  or  my  poor  heart  deceive*  ma. 
Hir.  If  he  has  wrong'd  thee  '.  yet  I  kiuiw  iu| 
COUJ4  not  i 
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Hw  gallant  sool  is  all  made  np  of  Tiituefl, 
And  I  would  rather  doubt  myself  than  hun. 
Yet  tell  me  all  the  story  of  your  loves, 
And  let  a  brother's  fondness  sooth  thy  cares. 

Em.  When  to  this  castle  first  Orlando  came, 
A  welcome  guest  to  all,  to  me  most  welcome  ; 
Yes,  spite  ofmaiden  shiime  and  burning  blushes, 
Let  me  confess  he  was  most  welcome  to  me ! 
At  first  my  foolish  heart  so  much  deceived  me, 
I  thouffht  I  lov'd  him  for  my  brother's  sake ; 
But  when  I  closely  search'd  this  bosom  traitor, 
I  found,  alas !  I  lov'd  him  for  his  own. 

Riv,  Blush  not  to  own  it ;  HwasaweU-plac'd 
I  glory  in  the  merit  of  my  fnend,  [flame ! 

And  love  my  sister  more  for  lovinff  him. 

Em.  He  talk'd  of  you ;  I  listened  with  delight, 
And  fimcied  'twas  the  subject  only  charm'd  me ; 
But  when  Orlando  chose  another  theme, 
Forvive  me,  Rivers,  but  I  listen'd  still 
Wiu  undiminish'd  joy — ^he  talk'd  of  love, 
Nor  was  that  theme  less  grateful  than  the  former. 
I  seem'd  the  very  idol  of  his  soul ; 
Rivers,  he  said,  would  thank  me  for  the  friend- 
I  bore  to  his  Orlando  ;  I  believ'd  him.       [ship 
Julia  was  absent  then — ^but  what  of  Julia  1 

Bio.  Ay,  what  of  her  indeed  1  why  nam'd 
you  Julia  1 
Yon  could  not  surely  think  1  no,  that  were  wild. 
Why  did  you  mention  Julia  ! 

Em.  (ccnfiuedly.)  Nay,  'twas  nothing, 

*Twas  accident,  nor  had  my  words  a  meaning  ; 
If  I  did  name  her — 'twas  to  note  the  time — 
To  mark  the  period  of  Orlando's  coldness. 
The  circumstance  was  casual,  and  but  meant 
To  date  the  change ;  it  aim'd  at  nothing  farther. 

Bio.  (agitated.)   *Tis  very  like — ^no  more — 
I'm  satisfied — 
Yon  talk  as  I  had  doubts  i-  what  doubts  have  II 
Why  do  you  labour  to  destroy  suspicions 
Which  never  had  a  birth  1    Is  she  not  mine  1 
Mine  bv  the  fondest  ties  of  dear  affection  1— 
But  did  Orlando  change  at  her  return  ? 
Did  he  grow  cold  1    It  could  not  be  for  that ; 
You  may  mistake.  And  yet  you  said  'twas  then : 
Was  it  precisely  then  1    I  only  ask 
For  the  fond  love  I  bear  my  dearest  sister. 

Em.  ^Twas  as  I  said.  [melina ; 

Eiv.  {recovering  himself  .)  He  loves  thee,  £m- 
These  starts  of  passion,  this  unquiet  temper. 
Betray  how  much  he  loves  thee :  yes,  my  sister, 
He  fears  to  lose  thee,  fears  his  fiither's  will 
May  dash  his  rising  hopes,  nor  give  thee  to  him. 

Jam.  Oh,  flatterer !    thus  to  sooth  my  easy 
With  tales  of  possible,  unlikely  bliss !      [nature 
Because  it  may  be  true,  my  credulous  heart 
Whispers  it  is,  and  fondly  loves  to  cherish 
Hie  feeble  glimmering  of  a  sickly  hope.       [age 

Riv.  This  precious  moment,  worth  a  tedious 
Of  vulgar  time,  I've  stol'n  from  love  and  Juha ; 
She  waits  my  coming,  and  a  longer  stay 
Were  treason  to  her  beauty  and  my  love. 
Doubts   vanish,    fears    recede,    and    fondness 
triumphs.  lExeunt. 

ACT  m.    " 

ScBNS^A  Garden. 

Em.  Why  do  my  feet  unbidden  seek  this 
grovel 


Why  do  I  trace  his  steps  1  I  thought  him  here ; 
This  is  his  hour  of  walking,  and  uese  shades 
His  daily  haunt :  oft  have  they  heard  his  vows  : 
Ah !  fatal  vows,  which  stole  my  peace  away  ! 
But  now  he  shuns  my  presence :  yet  who  kji»ws, 
He  may  not  be  ungrateful,  but  unhappy  ! 
Yes,  he  will  come  to  clear  his  past  offences, 
WiUi  such  prevailing  eloquence  will  plead, 
So  mourn  his  former  faults,  so  blame  his  cold- 
ness. 
And  by  ten  thousand  graceful  ways  repair  them. 
That  I  shall  think  I  never  was  offended. 
He  comes,  and  every  doubt's  at  once  dispell'd  : 
'Twas  fancy  all ;  he  never  meant  to  wrong  me. 

Ejiter  Orlando. 

Or.  Why  at  this  hour  of  universal  joy,  [ture, 
When  every  heart  beats  high  with  grateful  rap- 
And  pleasure  dances  her  enchanting  round  ; 
O,  tell  me  why,  at  this  auspicious  hour. 
You  quit  the  joyful  circle  of  your  friends  : 
Rob  social  pleasure  of  its  sweetest  charm, 
And  leave  a  void  e'en  in  the  happiest  hearts, 
An  aching  void  which  only  you  can  fill  1 
Why  do  you  seek  these  unfrequented  shades  1 
Why  court  these  gloomy  haunts,  unfit  for  beauty, 
But  made  for  meditation  and  misfortune  1 

Em.  I  might  retort  the  charge,  my  lord  Or- 
lando ! 
I  might  inauire  how  the  lov'd  friend  of  Rivers, 
Whom  he  has  held  deep-rooted  in  his  heart 
Beyond  a  brother's  deamess,  sav'd  his  life. 
And  cherish'd  it  when  sav'd  beyond  his  own  ;— 
I  might  inquire,  why,  vt^en  this  Rivers  comes. 
After  long  tedious  months  of  e^cpectation. 
Alive,  victorious,  and  as  firm  in  friendship 
As  fondness  could  have  wish'd,  or  fancy  feign*d ; 
I  might  inquire  why  thus  Orlando  shuns  him — 
Why  thus  he  courts  this  melancholy  gloom, 
As  if  he  were  at  variance  with  delight, 
And  scom'd  to  mingle  in  the  general  joy  t 

Or.  Oh,  my  fair  monitress !    I  have  deserv'd 
Your  gentle  censure.    Henceforth  I'll  be  gay. 

Em.  Julia  complains  too  of  you. 

Or.  Ah  !  does  Julia  % 

If  Julia  chides  me,  I  have  err'd  indeed : 
For  harshness  is  a  stranger  to  her  nature,  [fore  t 
But  why  does  she  complain  1  O,  tell  me  where- 
That  I  may  soon  repair  the  unwilling  crime. 
And  prove  my  heart  at  least  ne'er  meant  to 

Em.  Why  so  alarm'd  t  [wrong  her. 

Or.  Alarm'd ! 

Em.  Indeed,  you  seem'd  so. 

Or.  Sure  3rou  mistake.    Alarm'd !  oh  no,  I 
was  not ; 
There  was  no  cause^I  could  not  be  alarm'd 
Upon  so  slight  a  mund.    Something  you  said. 
But  what,  I  know  not,  of  your  friend. 

Em.  Of  Julia  1 

Or.  That  JuUa  was  displeas'd — ^was  it  not  so? 
'Twas  that,  or  something  like  it. 

Em.  She  complains 

That  you  avoid  her. 

Or.  How !  that  I  avoid  her  t 

Did  Julia  say  sol  ah !  you  had  forgot— 
It  could  not  be. 

Em.  Why  are  you  terrified  ? 

Or.  Na 
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Not  teniSsd — I  un  not — but  were  Ihoaa    [ing ; 

Hci  yen  notdt  ^  you  tnight  mistake  her  toot  - 
Did  Julis  wy  Orlando  shuon'd  het  pretence 
Oh '.  did  *he,  could  ihe  My  m  1 

An.  If  ilie  did, 

Wit  (hie  dUwrdeiT  there' 


rt-. 


No. 


Oh  !  Ihne's  ■  Muie  of  dearer  worth  than 

Qgicfc  lei  me  fl;,  and  find  the  Tait  upbraidei 
Tell  her  ahe  wnmga  me,  idl  her  I  ffould  di 
Ralh^rthan  meeL  her  anger.  (Emmilim /■»■<«.) 

Ah,  ahe  rainta  ! 
What  have  I  aaid  1  eurae  mj  inqirudeDt  tongtn  ! 
Lock  up,  aweel  innocBuco  !  my  Emmelina — 
My  genlle  friend,  awake  1  look  op,  fair  creature  ! 
"Tn  your  Orlando  calla. 

Em.  Orlando'a  Toice ! 

Melhought  he  talked  of  love — nay,  do  not  mock 
My  heart  la  but  a  veak,  a  very  weak  one  !  [me  ; 
I  am  not  well — pethapa  I've  been  \o  blame. 
Spare  my  diatreaa ;  the  error  bu  been  mine. 

[EtU  EHHEMHa. 

Or.  3o  then,  all'a  OTer;   I'tc  beUayad  my 

And  atuck  a  poiaon'd  dagger  to  her  heart. 
Her  innocent  heart.  Why,  what  a  wretch  am  I ! 
Ruin  approBchei — thall  I  tamely  meet  it. 
And  dally  with  deatruction  till  it  Uast  me  T 
I4o,  I  will  By  thee,  Julia,  fly  for  aver. 
Ah,  fly  I  what  then  becomei  of  Emmelina  \ 
Shall  I  abandon  her  ?  it  miut  be  ao ; 


Enter  Rivbi*. 
Ra.  The   aame.    My  other  self!   mj  own 

Orlando! 
I  came  to  aeek  thee  ;  'twaa  in  thy  kind  boaom, 
My  auflering  aoul  repoeed  ila  aecrel  carea. 
When  doubta  and  dilficuttie*  stood  before  nw  .- 
And  now,  now  when  my  pro^ious  fortune 

ahinea, 
And  gildi  the  smiling  hour  with  her  bright  bean*. 
Shall  I  become  a  niggard  of  my  bliss. 
Defraud  thee  of  thy  portion  of  my  joya,  [them  ? 
And  rob  thee  of  thy  well-Bsrii'd  claim  to  share 

Or.  That   I   hare  erer  lov'd  ihee.  witness 
Heaven  \  [sing 

That  I  have  thought  thy  Iriendahip  the  beat  bias- 
That  mark'd  the  fortune  of  my  happier  days, 
I  here  attest  the  sovereign  Judge  of  hearta ! 
Then  think,  O  think  what  anguish  I  endure. 
When  I  declare,  in  bitlemeaa  of  spirit. 
That  we  must  part 

Rm.  What  doea  Orlando  mean  1 

Or.  That  I  muat  leave  thee.  Rivers;  must 
Thy  lov'd  society.  [renounce 

Aid.  Thou  hast  been  injur'd-, 

T^  merit  has  been  slighted  ;  sure,  my  father. 
Who  knew  how  dear  I  held  thee,  would  oM 
wrong  thee. 

Or,  He  ia  all  goodneea ;  no — there  is  a  cause — 
Seek  not  te  ■ 


To  the  kind  iima  of  long  denring  fiiwiAhip , 

Juat  iM>w,  when  I  expected  such  a  walcant^ 

Aa  happy  aouli  in  paradise  bestow 

Upon  a  new  inhabitant,  who  ccmes 

To  iBsiB  their  blsassdnesa,  you  coldly  tsU  ma 

You  wiD  depart :  it  irwat  uM  be,  OiltDdo. 

Or.  It  must,  it  must. 

Rn.  Ah,  must !  then  teD  me  vrimefbrel 

Or.  1  would  not  dim  thy  dawn  tA  haujiuusa, 
Nor  riiade  tbe  brighter  beams  i^thy  geoa  fortnn« 
With  the  dark  sullen  cloud  that  hanga  o'er  mine. 

Rn.  Is  this  the  hesrt  of  him  I  call'd  my 

FuD  of  the  graceful  weakness  of  aflectica  1 
How  have  I  Known  it  bend  at  my  reqoest! 
How  lose  tbe  pewei  of  abstinate  restatance. 
Because  his  fnend  eotrealad '. 
How  is  he  chang'd  ! 

Or.  Aha,  how  chaog'd,  is 

How  dead  to  every  reliab  of  delight ! 
How  cbang'd  in  all  but  in  his  to 


This  Orlando ! 


iL  myadf^-farsweU ! 


efbrthea! 


Riven,  I  have  not — oh  '■  'tis  still  loo  soft ; 
E'en  DOW  it  melts,  it  blee 
Fuevrell !  I  dare  v 

Riv.  Then  thou  resolv'i 

Or.  This  very  day ! 

Rn.  What  do  I  hear  1  To-day  !  It  must  not 
This  is  the  day  that  makes  my  Julia  mine.      [be. 

Or.  Wed  her  toKUy  1 

Jiie.  Thia  day  anilaa  me  to  ber  ; 

Then  slay  at  least  till  thou  bebold'at  ber  miiM. 

Or.  Inuuasible  ]  another  day  were  ruin. 

Ate.  Then  let  me  By  to  Julia,  and  canjure  bar 
To  bless  me  with  her   band    this  hour — this 

Or.  Oh  !  no,  no,  ne  !  [moment, 

Rn.  !  wilh  in  Bu^  a  tjtmt 

Surety  aba  wilt  forego  tbe  rigid  forms 
Of  e<dd  decorum  ;  Inen,  my  bsal  Orlando  '. 
I  ahall  recaive  my  Julia  from  thv-hand : 
The  blessing  will  be  doubled  ! 
The  precious  gift  of  love  to  sa 

Or.  Caoat  thou  bear  this,  my  hearth 

Aid.  Then,  my  Orlaado, 

Since  thy  unkind  reserve  denies  my  heart 
Its  paitneiship  in  thia  thy  board  of  aorrawa, 
I  will  not  press  lo  know  it ;  thoo  ahall  go 
Soon  aa  the  holy  [siett  has  msde  as  one  : 
For,  oh  !  'twill  BOOth  thee  in  the  hour  of  parting. 
To  know  I'm  in  possession  of  ny  love. 
To  think  I'm  bieat  with  Jdia,  to  reflect 
Thou  gav 'at  her  lo  my  arms,  my  bride  !  my  wife  ! 

Or.  Ah  '.  my  brain  turns ! 

Ra.  'TIS  M I  thought ;  I'U  nr  him. 

Now  answer  ms,  Orlando,  and  with  truth  ; 
Hide  nothing   from  thy  ftiond—detl  thou  ool 
love  T  [haatt. 

Or.  Ha  '.  how  '.  I  am  betr>y'd !.  he  read*  m; 

Ra.  Hast  thou,  with  all  tUt  isadanieas  of 

Prom  lote'a  infection  kept  thy  yidding  heart  1 
Bay,  couldst  thou  baak  in  all  the  blaze  of  beauty, 
Aiid  never  feel  its  wsrmth  1 — Impoaaible ! 
Oh  !  I  ahall  protia  tliy  soul,  till  Ibou  confess 
The  conqu'rmg  fak  One's  naDte — but  Kliy  «eQ> 
Come,  come,  I  know  flil)  well —  [fassi 
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Or.  Ha!  dost  thoQ  know? 

And  knowing,  dost  thou  suffer  me  to  live  1 
And  dost  tbou  know  my  guilt,  and  call  me  ftiend  1 
He  mocks  but  to  destroy  me  ! 

Rh.  Come,  no  more : 

Love  is  a  proud,  an  arbitruy  god. 
And  will  not  choose  as  rigid  fathers  bid ; 
I  know  that  thine  has  destin'd  for  thy  bride 
A  Tuscan  maid ;  but  hearts  disdain  all  force. 

Or.  How's  this  1  what,  dost  thou  justify  my 
passion  1 

Riv.  Applaud  it — glory  in  it — ^wlU  assist  it. 
She  is  so  fair,  so  worthy  to  be  lov'd,  . 
That  I  should  be  thy  rival,  were  not  she 
My  sister. 

Or.  How ! 

JUv,  She  is  another  Julia. 

Or.  I  stood  upon  a  fearful  precipice — 
I*m  giddy  still— -oh,  yes  !    I  understand  thee — 
Thy  beauteous  sbter !  what  a  wretch  Pve  been ! 
Oh,  Rivers !  too  much  softness  has  undone  me. 
Yet  I  will  never  wrong  the  maid  I  love, 
Nor  injure  thee ;  first  let  Orlando  perish ! 

Mw.  Be  more  explicit. 

Or.  For  the  present  spare  me. 

Think  not  too  hardly  of  me,  noble  Rivers ! 
I  am  a  man,  and  foU  of  human  frailties  ; 
But  hate  like  hell  the  crime  which  tempts  me  on. 
l^lien  I  am  ready  to  depart  I'll  see  thee, 
Clear  all  my  long  accounts  of  love  and  honour. 
Remove  thy  doubts,  embrace  thee,  and  expire. 

lExU  Orlando. 

Manet  Rrvsas. 

Rh.  It  must  be  so— to  what  excess  he  loves 

her ! 
Tet  wherefore  not  demand  her  ?  for  his  birth 
May  claim  alliance  with  the  proudest  fortune. 
Sure  there's  some  hidden  cause — perhaps — ah, 

no !  [suspicion ; 

Turn  from  that  thought,  m^  soul !  'twas  vile 
And  I  could  hate  the  heart  which  but  cooceiv'd  it. 
Tis  true   their  faiths  are  different — then  his 

father. 
Austere  and  rigid,  dooms  him  to  another. 
That  must  not  be — these  bars  shall  be  reroov'd ; 
I'll  serve  him  with  my  life,  nor  taste  of  bliss 
Till  I  have  sought  to  bless  the  friend  I  love. 

{Exit. 

R^enUr  Oblando.. 

Or.  Wed  her  to-day  1  wed  her  perhaps  this 

hour! 
Hasten  the  rites  for  mtl  I  giye  her  to  him  1 
/  stand  a  tame  spectator  of  their  bliss  1 
/  liye  a  patient  witness  of  their  joy  ?       [blood. 
First  let  this  dagger  drink  my  heart's  warm 
(TaAet  a  dagger  from  his  bosontf  thai  tees  Julia.) 
The  sorceress  comes !  oh,  there's  a  charm  about 

her  [live. 

Which  holds  my  hand,  and  makes  me  wuh  to 
I  shudder  at  her  sight !  open,  ihou  earth. 
And  save  me  from  the  peril  of  her  charms  ! 

(Puts  up  the  dagger.) 

Enter  Julia. 

Mia.  Metfaought  I  heizd  the  ciy  of  one  in 

pain; 
Vol.  I. 


From  hence  it  came ;  ah,  me  !  my  lord  Oriando ! 
What  means  that  sighl  that  agonizing  voice  1 
Those  groans  which  rend  your  heart  1  those 

mintic  looks  1 
Indeed  I'm  terrified.    What  would  you  do ! 

Or.  {furiously.)  Die! 

Julia.  Talk  you  of  death  1  renounce  the  fatal 
Live  for  my  sake,  Orlando.  [thought ; 

Or.  For  thy  sake  1 

That  were  indeed  a  cause  to  live  for  a^es. 
Would  nature  but  extend  the  narrow  lunits 
Of  human  life  so  far. 

Julia.  And  for  the  sake 

Of  Rivers ;  live  for  both ;  he  sends  me  here 
To  beg  you  would  delay  your  purpos'd  parting ; 
His  happiness,  he  swears,  if  you  are  absent. 
Will  be  but  half  complete. 

Or.  Is  it  to-night  1 

This  mazria^e,  Julia,  did  you  say  to-night  ^ 

Julia.  It  IS,  and  yet  you  leave  us. 

Or.  No.— rU  stay. 

Since  you  command,  stay  and  expire  before  yoo. 

Julia.  What meanyou  1 

Or.  That  I'll  perish  at  the  feet 

Of— Rivers. 

Julia.  Tell  your  sorrows  to  my  lord ; 

Upon  his  faithful  breast  repose  the  weight 
Tnat  presses  you  to  earth. 

Or.  TeUAtm?   Tefl  Rivers? 

Is  he  not  yours  1   Does  not  the  priest  now  wait 
To  make  you  one  1  '  Then  do  not  mock  me  thus : 
What  leisure  can  a  happy  bridegroom  find 
To  think  upon  so  lost  a  wretch  as  I  ami 
You  hate  me,  Julia. 

Julia.  Hate  you !  how  you  wrong  me ! 

Live  to  partake  our  joy. 

Or.  Hoipe  you  for  joy  1 

JuHa.  Have  I  not  cause  1    Am  I  not  lov'd 
by  Rivers  1 
Rivers,  the  best,  the  bravest  of  his  sex  ! 
Whose  valour  fabled  heroes  ne'er  surpass'd, 
Whose  virtues  teach  the  young  and  chaim  the 
Whose  graces  are  the  woixier  of  our  sex,  [old ; 
And  envy  of  his  own. 

Or.  Enough!  enough! 

O  spare  this  prodigality  of  praise. 
But,  Julia,  if  you  would  not  here  behold  me 
Stretch'd  at  your  feet  a  lifeless  bloody  corpse. 
Promise  what  I  shall  now  request. 

Julia.  What  is  iti 

Or.  That  till  to-morrow's  sun,  I  ask  no  longer 
You  will  defer  this  marriage. 

Julia.  Ah !  defer  it ! 

Impossible ;  what  would  my  Rivers  think  1 

Or.  No  matter  what ;  'tis  for  his  sake  I 
His  peace,  his  happiness,  perhaps  his  life 
Depends  on  what  I  ask. 

Julia.  His  life  !  the  life  of  Rivers ! 

Some  dreadful  thought  seems  lab'ring  in  your 
Explain  this  horrid  mystery.  [breast ; 

Or.  I  dare  not. 

If  yoo  comply,  before  to-monow's  dawn, 
AU  will  be  well,  the  danger  past :  then  finish 
These — chappy  nuptials  :  but  if  you  refuse, 
Tremble  for  him  you  love ;  the  altar's  self 
Will  be  no  safeguard  from  a  madman's  rage. 

JuUa.  What  rage  1  what  madmtn  1  whit  rt- 
*  morseless  villain  1 
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Orlando — mil  not  ywi  protect  your  friend  1 
Think  how  he  loTes  yoti--^e  would  die  for  y< 
Then  aave  hun,  on  my  knees  I  beg  you  save 
him —  {Kneels.) 

Oh !  guard  my  Rivers  from  this  bloody  foe. 

Or.  Dearer  than  life  I  love  him — ask  no  more. 
But  promise  in  the  awful  face  of  heaven, 
To  do  what  I  request—and  promise  further, 
Not  to  disclose  the  cause. 

JuHa.  Oh,  save  him !  save  him ! 

Or.  *T'ia  to  preserve  him  that  I  ask  it :  promise. 
Or  see  me  fall  before  you. 

(He  drtuos  the  iaggeT^  »he  etill  kneeling.) 

JyHa,  I  do  promise. 

Hide,  hide  that  deadly  weapon — ^I  do  promise. 

{Rises.) 
How  wild  you  look !  you  tremble  more  than  I. 
I'll  call  my  Rivers  hither. 

Or.  Not  for  worlds. 

If  you  have  mercy  in  your  nature,  Julia, 
Retire.    Oh,  leave  me  quickly  to  myself; 
Bo  not  expose  me  to  the  strong  temptation 
Which  now  assaults  me. — ^Yet  you  are  not  gone. 

JuUa.  Be  more  composed ;  I  leave  you  with 

regret.  [its  seat ! 

{As  she  goes  ouL)  His  noble  mind  is  shaken  from 

What  may  these  tramqwrts  meani  heaVn  guard 

my  Rivers ! 

As  Julia  goes  outf  tnUr  Bkbtbaxo)  ;  he  speaks 

behind. 

Ber.  Why,  this  is  well ;  this  has  a  face ;  she 
weeps, 
He  seems  disordered. — ^Now,  to  learn  the  cause, 
And  then  make  use  of  what  I  hear  by  chance. 
As  of  a  thing  I  knew.     {He  listens.) 

Or.  {after  a  pause.)    And  is  she  gone  1 
Her  parting  words  shot  fire  into  my  soul ; 
Did  she  not  say  she  left  me  with  regret  t 
Her  look  was  tender,  and  the  startipff  tear 
Filled  her  bright  eye ;  she  left  me  with  regret — 
She  own*d  it  too. 

Ber.  'Twill  do. 

{Comes  forwartL)  What  have  yon  done  1 

Tlie  channing  Julia  is  dissolved  in  wo  ; 
Her  radiant  eyes  are  quench'd  in  fioods  of  tears ; 
For  you  they  fall ;  her  blushes  have  confessed  it. 

Or.  For  me  ?   what  saytt  thou  1  Julia  weep 
for  me ! 
Tet  she  is  gentle,  and  she  would  have  wept 
For  thee  ;  lor  any  who  bi^^  seem'd  unhappy. 

Ber.  Ungrateful! 

Or.  Howl 

Ber.  Not  by  her  tears,  I  judge. 

But  by  her  words,  not  meant  for  me  to  hear. 

Or.  What  did  she  sayl     What  didst  thou 
hear,  good  Bertrand  1 
Speak — Pm  on  fire. 

Ber.  It  is  not  safe  to  tell  yon. 

Farewell !  I  would  not  injure  Rivers. 

Or.  Stay, 

Or  tell  me  all,  or  I  renounce  thy  friendship. 

Ber.  That  threat  unk>cks  my  tongue ;  I  must 

not  lose  thee. 

Sweet  Julia  wept,  clasp'd  her  fair  hands,  and 

Why  was  I  left  a  legacy  to  Rivers,         [cried, 

Robb'd  of  the  power  of  choice  1    Seeing  me 

ihe  itarteil, 


Would  have  recall'd  her  wofds,  bluah'd,  and 
retir'd.  [my  mill.. 

Or.  No  more;  thou  shalt  not  tempt  me  to 
Deny  what  thou  hast  said,  deny  it  quickly, 
Ere  I  am  quite  undone ;  for,  oh  !  1  feel 
Retreating  virtue  touches  its  last  post. 
And  my  lost  soul  now  verges  on  destruction. 
Bertrand  !  she  promised  to  defer  the  maxiiage. 

Ber.  Then  my  point^s  gain'd ;  that  will  make 
Rivers  jealous.  {Atide.) 

She  loves  you. 

Or.  No  ;  and  even  if  ahe  did 

I  have  no  hope. 

Ber.  Ton  are  too  scrupulous. 

Be  bold,  and  be  successful ;  sure  of  this, 
There  is  no  crime  a  woman  sooner  pardons 
Than  that  of  which  her  beauty  is  the  cause. 

Or.  Shall  I  defraud  my  friend  1  he  bled  to 
gain  her ! 
What !  rob  the  dear  preserver  of  my  life 
Of  all  that  makes  the  happiness  of  his  1 
And  yet  her  beauty  might  excuse  a  falsehood ; 
Nay,  almost  sanctify  a  perjury. 
Perdition's  in  that  thought — ^'twas  bom  in  helL 
My  soul  is  up  in  arms,  my  reason's  lost. 
And  love,  end  rsffe,  and  jealousy,  and  honour, 
Pull  my  divided  heart,  and  tear  my  soul.  [£^ 

Manet  BatTSAitD. 

Ber.  Rave  on,  and  beat    thy  wmgs ;  poor 
bird!  thou'rt  lim'd. 
And  vain  will  be  thy  struggles  to  get  loose. 
How  much  your  very  honest  men  \ack-prudence  I 
Though  all  the  nobler  virtues  fill  one  scale, 
Yet  place  but  indiscretion  in  the  other. 
In  worldly  business,  and  the  ways  of  men, 
That  single  folly  weighs  the  balance  down, 
While  all  the  ascending  virtues  kick  the  beam. 
Here's  this  Orlando  now,  of  rarest  parts, 
Honest,  heroic,  generous,  frank,  and  kind. 
As  inexperience  of  the  world  can  make  him ; 
Yet  shall  this  single  weakness,  this  imprudeneef 
Pull  down  unheard-of  plagues  upon  his  head. 
And  snare  his  heedless  soid  beyond  redemption ; 
While  dull,  unfeeling  hearts,  and  frozen  spirits, 
Sordidly  safe,  secure  because  untempted. 
Look  up,  and  wonder  at  the  generous  crime 
They  wanted  wit  to  frame,  and  souls  to  dare. 

ACT  IV. 

SciNi — An  ApartmerU. 

Em.  How  many  ways  there  are  of  being 
wretched ! 
The  avenues  to  happiness  how  few ! 
When  vrill  this  busy,  fluttering  heart  be  still  1 
When  vrill  it  cease  to  feel  and  beat  no  more  1 
E'en  now  it  shudders  vrith  a  dire  presage 
Of  something  terrible  it  fears  to  know. 
Ent'ring,  I  saw  my  venerable  father 
In  earnest  conference  with  the  Count  Oriando ; 
Shame  and  confusion  fill'd  Orlando's  ^e. 
While  stem  resentment  fir'd  my  fathers  chedi. 
And  look,  he  comes,  with  terror  on  his  brow ! 
But,  0 !  he  sees  me,  sees  his  child ;  and  qow 
The  terror  of  his  look  is  lost  in  love, 
In  fond,  paternal  love. 
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Enter  Ovildfobd. 

(hold.  Come  to  my  aims, 

And  there  conceal  that  penetratinff  eye, 
Lest  it  should  read  what  I  would  hide  for  eyer, 
Would  hide  from  all,  but  most  would  hide  from 

thee — 
Thy  father*s  grief,  his  shame,  his  raffe,  his  tears. 

Em.  Tears!  heayen  and  earth?  see  if  he 
does  not  weep !  [my  eyes 

Gttild.  He  who  has  drawn  this  sorrow  from 
Shall  pay  me  back  again  in  tears  of  blood. 
'TIS  for  thy  sake  I  weep. 

Em.  Ah,  weep  for  me ! 

Hear,  hfoyen,  and  judge  ;  hear,  heayen,  and 
If  any  crime  pf  ipine —  [punish  me ! 

puild.  Thou  art  all  innocence  ; 

Just  what  a  purent*s  fpnde^t  wish  would  frame ; 
No  f|(^lt  9f  thme  e'er  s^in'd  thy  father's  cheek ; 
For  if  I  blush'd,  it  was  to  hear  tby  virtues, 
And  think  that  thou  wast  mine :  and  if  I  wept. 
It  was  from  joy  and  gratitude  to  heaven. 
That  made  me  father  of  a.  child  like  thee. 
Orlando — 

Em.  "What  of  him  t 

Guild*  1  cannot  tell  thee ; 

4d  honest  shame,  a  yiituous  pride  forbids. 

EJm.  Oh,  speak!  [father? 

Cruiid:  Canpt  thou  nq%  guess,  and  spare  thy 

Em.  'Tis  possible  I  can — and  yet  I  will  not : 
Tell  me  the  worst  while  I  haye  sense  to  hear. 
Thou  wilt  not  speak — ^nay,  neyer  turn,  away  ; 
Dost  thou  not  know  that  fear  is  worse  than  grief! 
There  may  be  bounds  to  grief,  fear  knows  no 

bounds ; 
In  grief  we  know  the  worst  of  what  we  feel, 
But  who  can  tell  the  end  of  what  we  fear  1 
Grief  mourns  some  sorrow  palpable  and  known, 
9ut  fear  runs  wild  with  horrible  conjecture. 

Guild.  Then  hear  the  worst,  and  arm  thy  soul 
to  bear  it. 
My  child ! — ^he  has— Orlando  has  refusM  thee. 

JBm.  {after  a  long  pause.)  'Tis  well — 'tis  very 
well — 'tis  as  it  should  be.  [wo, 

(ruili.  Oh,  there's  an  eloquence  in  that  mute 
Which  mocks  all  language.     Speak,  relieve  thy 
heart, 

ly  bursting  heart ;  thy  father  cannot  bear  it. 
,^  I  a  man?  no  more  of  this,  fond  eyes  ! 
t  am  grown  weaker  than  a  chidden  infant, 
While  not  a  sigh  escapes  to  tell  thy  pain. 

Em.  See,  I  am  calm ;  I  do  not  shed  a  tear ; 
Tha  warriqi  weeps,  the  woman  is  a  hero ! 

Guild,  {emhracet  ker.)  Mv  elorious  chUd! 
now  thou  art  mine  indeea ! 
Foigive  me  if  I  thought  thee  fond  and  weak. 
I  have  a  Roman  matron  for  my  daughter, 
And  not  a  feeble  girl.     And  yet  I  fear, 
Por,  oh !  I  know  thy  tenderness  of  soul, 
I  fear  this  silent  anguish  but  portends 
Some  dread  convulsion  soon  to  burst  in  horrors. 

Em.  I  will  not  shame  thy  blood ;  and  yet, 
my  father, 
Methinks  thy  daughter  should  not  be  reius'd ! 
Itefused !  It  is  a  harsh,  ungrateful  sound ; 
Thou  sfaouldst  have  found  a  softer  term  of  sconi. 
And  have  I  then  been  held  so  cheap  ?  Refus'd  ? 
I^n  treated  like  the  light  ones  of  my  sex, 
|ield  up  to  sale  ?  been  offer'd,  and  refused  1 


Thy 


Guild.  Long  have  I  known  thy  love;    I 
thought  it  tnntual ; 
I  met  him — ^talk'd  of  marriage — 

Em.  Ah !  ho  more : 

I  am  rejected ;— does  not  that  suffice? 
Excuse  my  pride  the  mortifjring  tale ; 
Spare  me  particulars  of  how  uid  when. 
And  do  not  parcel  out  thy  daughter's -shame. 
No  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  change  the  fact. 
No  arts  of  speech  can  varmsh  o'er  my  shame ; 
Orlando  has  refus'd  me. 

GuUd,  Villain!  viUain! 

He  shall  repent  this  outrage. 

Em.  Inink  no  more  on'if 

rU  teach  thee  how  to  bear  it ;  I'll  grow  proud, 
As  gentle  spirits  still  are'  apt  to  do 
When  cruel  sli^t  or  killing  scorn  assails  them 
Come,  virgin  dignity,  come,  female  pride. 
Come,  wounded  modesty,  come,  slighted  love. 
Come,   conscious  worth,  come  too,  O  black 

despair! 
Support  me,  arm  me,  fill  me  with  my  vnrongs ' 
Sustain  this  feeble  spirit !     Yes,  my  father. 
But  for  thy  share  in  this  sad  tale  of  shame, 
I  think  I  could  have  borne  It. 

Guild.  Theu  hast  a  brother ; 

He  shall  assert  thy  cause. 

Em.  First  strike  me  dead-* 

No,  in  the  wild  distraction  of  my  spirit, 
In  this  dread  conflict  of  my  breuing  heart. 
Hear  my  fond  pleading— save  me  from  Uiat 

curse; 
Thus  I  adjure  thee  by  the  dearest  ties  (kneeU) 
Which  link  society ;  by  the  sweet  names 
Of  parent  and  of  child ;  by  all  the  joys 
These  tender  chains  have  yielded,  I  adjure  thee 
Breathe  not  this  fatal  secret  to  my  brother ; 
Let  him  not  know  his  sister  was  refused ! 
O,  spare  me  that  consummate,  perfect  ruin ! 
Conceive  the  mighty  wo — I  cannot  speak : 
And  tremble  to  become  a  childless  father. 

[Exit  EvMKLiirA. 

Guild.  What  art  thou,  life  ?  thou  lying  vanity ! 
Thou  promiser,  who  never  mean'st  to  pay ! 
This  beating  storm  will  crush  my  feeble  age ! 
Yet  let  me  not  complain ;  I  have  a  son. 
Just  such  a  son  as  heaven  in  mercy  gives. 
When  it  would  bless  supremely  ;  he  is  lumpy ; 
His  ardent  wishes  will  this  da^  be  crown'd ; 
He  weds  the  maid  he  loves ;  m  him,  at  least. 
My  soul  will  yet  taste  comfort. — See,  he's  here ; 
He  seems  disorder'd. 

Enter  Rivxbs  {not  seeing  Guildfokd.) 

Rio.  '  Yes,  I  fondly  thought 

Not  all  the  tales  which  malice  might  devise, 
Not  all  the  leagues  combined  hell  might  form, 
Could  shake  her  steady  soul. 

Guild.  What  means  my  B«n  t 

Where  is  thy  bride  1 

Riv.  O,  name  her  not  \ 

Guild.  Not  name  her  ? 

Riv.  No,  if  possible,  not  think  of  her ; 

Would  I  could  help  it ! — ^Julia !  oh,  my  Julia ! 
Curse  my  fond  tonffue !  I  said  I  would  not  namo 
I  did  not  think  to  do  it,  but  my  heart        [her } 
Is  full  of  her  idea;  herlovM  image 
So  fills  my  soul,  it  shuts  out  other  thoughts  ] 
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Mj  liM  mdTUig  not  to  fnme  the  mmiimI, 
Dwell  on  her  name,  and  til  m;  talk  ii  Julu ! 
Gviid.    'Til   u  il  aluinld  b« ;  are  ths  mid- 
ni^t  ball 
Sound  in  tbj  nptured  m,  thit  clmnning  Julia 


Will  b«  th7  « 
Sxv. 
OuOi. 


No. 


Howl 


Sbe  hu  refiued. 


Guild.  Why,  who  would  be  >  fklher  '. 

Who  thit  rould  gueu  the  nrretchedueu  it  brinn, 

I    But  would  eutieat  of  heaven  lo  write  him  child- 


I  •ouoht  her  proMnce,  wUh  impatient  haita, 
T(rfdhet  the  wkr-   -■--'--     -" 
~  M  blnihed,  ihe  * 


T<ridhet  the  wkat,  the  altar,  all  w 


re«i,; 


That  reaaona  of  impottance  to  our  peace 
Forbade  Ihe  ni^itial  htea  to  be  peHonned 
Before  to-monvw. 

GuiU.  She  conaenU  to-morrow  ! 

Sbe  but  defer*  the  marriage,  not  decLnea  it. 

Jtii.  Mere  aubterfuge  !  mere  female  artifice 
What  reaaon  ahoutd  forbid  our  inataut  union  1 
WheraiOTB  lo-motio*  ?  wherefore  not  lo-nighl' 
What  difleience  could  ■  few  abort  hoora  haTe 


The  taita  of  bright  ambition  haTo  I  ktwwn, 
Woo'd  giealneaa  and  enjoy'd  it,  till  diaguat 
FoUow'd  poaeewion  ;  atill  I  fondly  look'd 
Through  liie  falae  penpecliTe  (or  diitanl  joj, 
Hop'd  for  the  hour  of  honourable  eaae, 
WhsD,  safe  from  all  the  itomu  and  wreck*  of 
My  ahaiter'd  bark  at  reat,  I  mi^t  etijoy      [late. 
An  old  man'*  blesainga,  liberty  and  laiaure, 
Domeatic  hap(Hnea>  and  amiling  peace. 
The  boiu  of  age  indeed  ia  come  !   I  feel  i( ; 
Feel  it  in  all  ila  aonowa,  paina,  and  caraa  ; 
But  where,  oh  where'*   tb'  nntaated  peace  il 
promia'dl  |;£iw  Gdildfokd. 

JI».  I  would  not  deeper  wound  niy  father'* 

Bui  bide  Ihe  aecret  caoee  of  my  reaentment, 
Till  all  be  known  ;  and  yet  I  know  loo  nmch. 
It  moat  be  ao — tiia  grief,  hia  audden  parting : 
Foot  that  I  waa,  not  to  percaira  at  once — 
But  friendahtp  blinded  me,  and  lore  betray'd. 
Bertiand  waa  rigfatj  he  lold  me  abe  waa  ehan^. 
And  would,  on  aoote  preunce,  delay  ihe  mar- 

riaga; 
I  hop'd  'twaa  malice  all — Yonder  ahe  cornea, 
ViaaolTod  in  tear* ;  I  canitot  aee  Ihem  Call, 
And  be  a  man ;  I  wUl  not,  dare  nol  meet  her  ; 
Her  blandiahoieota  would  aoolh  me  l«  falea 

peace, 
And  il  aha  aaked  it,  1  ihoold  pardon  all.  [Exit. 


JiilU.  6tay,  Rivera  T   alay,  barbarian '.  hear 
me  apeak! 
Return,  inhuman  ! — beal  belov'd  !  relnm  ; 
Oh  1  I  will  leU  tW  all,  raalgre  thy  peace, 


Kneel  at  thy  feet,  and  ane  lor  thy  fc.^ 

He  heara  me  not — alaa  I  he  wEll  not  luwr. 
Break,  thou  poor  heart,  aince  Riven  ii  imHn^, 
Enter  OaLAHna 
Or.  Julia  in  tear* ! 

Julia.  Ala*!  you  have  nnd<aie  me! 

Behold  the  wretched  victnn  of  her  promiae  ! 
I  ur^ed,  at  your  reqae*t,  the  fatal  auil 
Wbich  ha*  deatroy'd  my  peace ;    Rivera  aoa- 
And  1  am  wretched  !  [pect*  me. 

Or.  Better  'tia  to  weep 

A  temporary  ill,  than  weep  for  ever  ; 
That  anguiah  muil  be  mine. 

^iJia.  Ha  '.  weep  for  ever! 

Can  they  know  wrelchedneaa,  who  know  not 

love  1  [honour ! 

Or.  Nol  love '.   oh  cruel   friendahip !    tyrant 

Julia.  Friendahip !    aiaa,  how  cold  art  tbon 

lo  love  ! 
Or.  Too  well  I  know  it ;  both  alike  dealroy  ma, 
I  am  the  alave  of  both,  and,  mure  than  eitlier. 
The  alave  of  honour. 

■/hJw.  If  you  then  have  fall 

The  bitter  agoniea — 

Or.  Talk  you  of  agoniea  t 

You  who  are  lov'd  again  !  No  !  they  are  mine , 
Mine  are  the  agonie*  of  hopelesa  paation  ; 
Ye*.  I  do  love— I  dote,  I  £e  for  love  ■ 

(JaOt  ai  htr  flit.)  Julia! 

Julia.  How  7 

Or.  Nay,  never  *lart— I  know  I  am  avillaiiil 
I  know  thy  hand  ii  destin'd  to  another. 
That  other  loo  my  friend,  that  friend  the  man 
To  whom  I  owe  my  Ufe  !  Yea,  I  adore  thee  ; 
"    '      if  the  black  ingratitude,  adore  thee  ; 


I  dote  upon  my  friend,  and  yet  betray  him ; 
I'm  bound  lo  Enunelina,  jet  loraake  her  ; 
I  honour  virtue,  while  I  follow  guilt ; 


I  love  the  noble  Rivera  more  than  life, 
But  JiJia  more  than  honour. 
JiUia.  Hold !  aatoniahment 

Haa  aeal'd  my  lipa  ;  wheijce  aprung  thia  mon- 
Or.  (rtKi.)  From  deapair.  [atroua  daring! 
Julia.  What  can  yoa  hope  from  me  1 

Or.  __  Hope !  nothing. 

I  would  not  aught  receive,  aueht  hope  but  death. 

Think'st  thou  I  need  reproach  1  think'st  thon  I 
i  reminded  that  my  love'a  a  crime  1  [need 

That  every  mond  tie  forbid*  my  paaiion  1 

But  though  I  know  that  heaven  haa  pbgoea  ■■ 

Yet  mark — I  do  not,  will  not,  can't  repent ; 

lot  even  wiah  to  love  ihee  lea*  ; 
I  glory  in  my  crime  :  pemiciaaa  beauty  ! 
Come,  triumph  in  thy  power,  complete  my  woea  ; 
InanlC  me  with  the  prsiae*  of  my  rival, 
~he  man  on  earth — whom  most  I  ought  to  love ! 
Julia.  I  leave  thee  to  remorae,  and  to  that 
Thy  crime  demand*.  Igoixg.'j  [penitence 


br. 


It  atay. 


Julia.  I  dare  ni 

Or.  Hear  all  my  rival'*  worth,  and  all  my 
The  unauniecLing  River*  aent  me  lo  thee,  [gullC 
To  plead  hi*  cauae  ;  1  baaely  broke  my  trua^ 
And,  tike  a  villain,  pleaded  for  myaelf. 

Julia.  Did  he  1  Did  Rivera  1  Then  be  lovea 
Quick  let  me  aeek  him  ouE.  [me  aliU   ■ 
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Or,  (takes  out  the  iagger.)  First  take  this 
dagger; 
Had  yoa  not  forced  it  from  my  hand  to-day, 
I  had  not  lir'd  to  know  this  guilty  moment ; 
Take  it<  present  it  to  the  happy  RiTers  ; 
Tell  him  to  plunge  it  in  a  traitor's  heart ; 
Tell  him  his  friend,  Orlando,  is  that  traitor ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  forg*d  the  ffuilty  tale ; 
Tell  him  Orlando  was  the  oiuy  foe 
Who  at  the  altar  would  have  murder'd  Rivers, 
And  then  have  died  himself. 

JuLia.  Farewell — ^repent-— think  better. 

[EtU  Julia. 
{A$  the  goes  aiUy  he  »tiU  looks  after  her.) 

Enter  Rivbbs. 

Rtv.  Turn,  villain,  turn ! 

Or.  Ha !  Rivers  here  1 

Rh.  Yes,  Rivers. 

Or.  Gape  wide,  thoa  friendly  earth,  for  ever 
hide  me ! 
Rise  Alps,  ye  crashing  mountains,  bury  me  ! 

Rio.  rfay,  turn,  look  on  me. 

Or.  Rivers  !  oh,  I  cannot, 

I  dare  not,  I  have  wrong'd  thee. 

Rio.  Doubly  wronged  me  ; 

Thy  complicated  crimes  cry  out  for  vengeance. 

Or.  Take  it. 

Rio.  But  I  would  take  it  as  a  man. 

Draw.        (RivKKs  draws.) 

Or.  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds. 

Rio.  Not  fight ! 

Why,  thou*rt  a  coward  too  as  well  as  villain  : 
I  shall  despise  as  well  as  hate  thee. 

Or.  Do ; 

Yet  wrong  me  not,  for  if  Tarn  a  coward 
'TIS  but  to  thee :  there  does  not  breathe  the 
Tl^elf  excepted,  who  durst  call  me  so,  [man. 
And  tive  ;  but,  oh  !  'tis  sure  to  heaven  and  thee, 
I  am  the  veriest  coward  guilt  e*er  made. 
Now,  as  thou  art  a  man,  revenge  thyself ; 
Strike ! 

Rio.  No,  not  stab  thee  like  a  base  assassin, 
But  meet  thee  as  a  foe. 

Or.  Think  of  my  wrongs. 

Rtv.  I  feel  them  here. 

Or.  Think  of  my  treachery. 

Rio.   Oh,  wherefore  wast  thou  false  1   how 
have  I  lov'd  thee  ! 

Or.  Of  that  no  more  :  think  of  thy  father's 
Of  Emmelina's  wrongs —  [grief, 

Rio.  Provoke  me  not. 

Or.  Of  Julia— 

Riv.  Ha !  I  shall  forget  my  honour. 

And  do  a  brutal  violence  upon  thee. 
Would  tarnish  my  fair  fame.     Villain  and  cow- 
Traitor  !  will  nothing  rouse  thee  t  [ard  ! 

Or.  (draiping.)  Swellmg  heart ! 

Yet  this  I  have  deserv*d,  all  this,  and  more. 

As  they  prepare  tofighty  etiUr^wixLwx  hastily. 

Em.  T^end  me  your  swiftness,  lightnings-— 
'tis  too  late. 
See,  they're  engaged— -oh  no— they  live,  both 
Hold,  cruel  men !  [live  ! 

Riv.  Unlucky !  'tis  my  sister. 

Em.  Ye  men  of  blood !  if  yet  you  have  not 
All  sense  of  human  kindness,  love,  or  pity :  [lost 


If  ever  you  were  dear  to  one  another ; 
If  ever  you  desire  or  look  for  mercy, 
When,  in  the  wild  extremity  of  anguish. 
You  supplicate  that  Judge  who  has  declared 
That  veneeance  is  his  own — oh,  hear  me  now ; 
Hear  a  fond  wretch,  whom  misery  has  made 
bold ;  [souls. 

Spare,  spare  each  other's  life — spare  your  own 

Or.  {to  Rivers.)  Thou  shouldst  have  struck 
at  once  !  O,  tardy  hand !        [curtail*d  1 

Em.  Does  death  want  engines  ?  is  his  power 
Has  fell  disease  forgotten  to  destroy  1 
Are  there  not  pestilence  and  spotted  plagues, 
Devouring  deluges,  consuming  fires, 
Earthquakes,  volcanoes,  hurricanes,  and  famine, 
That  man  must  perish  by  the  hand  of  man  1 
Nay,  to  complete  the  horror,  friend  by  friend  T 

Rio.  What !  shall  I  then  endure  this  outrage 
tamely !  [love 

Em.  No. — If  you  covet  death ;  if  you're  in 
With  slaughter  and  destruction — -doeo  not  war 
Invite  you  to  her  banner  1    Far  and  wide 
Her  dire  dominion  reaches. — There  seek  death. 
There  fall  without  a  crime.     There,  where  no 
No  individual  rage,  no  private  wrong,       [hate, 
Arms  man  against  his  brother. — ^Not  as  here. 
Where  both  are  often  murderers  in  the  act ; 
In  the  foul  purpose — always. 

Rio.  Is  honour  nothing  T 

Em.  Honour !  O,  yes,  I  know  him.     "Hs  a 
phantom ; 
A  shadowy  figure  wanting  bulk  and  life ; 
Who,  havine  nothing  solid  in  himself. 
Wraps  his  &n  form  in  Virtue's  plunder'd  robe, 
And  steals  her  title.     Honour !  'tis  the  fiend 
Who  feeds  on  orphans'  tears  and  widows'  groans. 
And  slakes  his  impious  thirst  in  brothers'  blood. 
Honour  !  why,  'tis  the  primal  law  of  hell ! 
The  grand  device  to  people  the  dark  realms 
With  noble  spirits,  who,  but  for  this  curst  honour, 
Had  been  at  peace  on  earth,  or  bless'd  in  heaven. 
With  this  false  honour.  Christians  have  no  com- 
Religion  disavows,  and  truth  disowns  it.  [merce. 

Or.  {throw*  away  his  sword.)  An  angel  speaks, 
and  angels  claim  obedience. 

Rio.  {to  Orlando.)  This  is  the  heart  thoa 
hast  wrong'd. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  Orlaicdo.)        I  pity  thee  ; 
Calamity  has  taught  me  how  to  pity  : 
Before  I  knew  distress,  my  heart  was  hard ; 
But  now  it  melts  at  every  touch  of  wo  ; 
And  wholesome  sufferings  bring  it  back  to  virtue. 
Rivers,  be  once  was  go^  and  just  like  thee  : 
Who  shall  be  proud,  and  think  he  stands  secure. 
If  thy  Orlando's  false  1 

Rto.  Think  of  bis  crime. 

Em.  Oh,  think  of  his  temptation  !  think  'twas 
Julia ; 
TAy  heart  could  not  resist  her ;  how  should  his  f 
It  is  the  very  error  of  his  friendship. 
Your  souls  were  fram'd  so  very  much  alike. 
He  could  not  choose  but  to  love  whom  Rivers 
lov'd.  [like  this  ! 

Or.  Think'st  thou  there  is  in  death  a  pang 
Strike,  my  brave  friend!  be  sudden  and  be 
Death,  which  is  terrible  to  hanpy  men,  [silent 
To  me  will  be  a  blesstng :  I  nave  lost  [friend ; 
All  that  could  make  life  dear;  I've  lost  my 
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I've  stabbed  the  peace  of  mind  of  that  fair  crea- 
I  have  surviT'd  my  honour  :  this  is  dying  !  [ture, 
The  mournful  fondness  of  officious  love 
Will  plant  no  thorns  upon  my  dying  pillow; 
No  precious  tears  embalm  my  memory. 
But  curses  follow  it. 

Em.  See,  Rivera  melts ; 

He  pitiee  thee. 

Or.  m  spare  thy  noble  heart 

The  pain  of  punishing ;  Orlando's  self 
Revenges  both. 

{Goes  to  ttab  himself  tnih  ike  dagger.) 

Em.  Barbarian  !  kill  me  first. 

Riv.  {sTuUching  the  dagger.)  Thou  shalt  not 
die  !  I  swear  I^love  thee  still : 
That  secret  sympathy  which  long  has  bound  us, 
Pleads  for  thy  life  with  sweet  but  strong  en- 
treaty. 
Thou  shalt  repair  the  wrongs  of  that  dear  saint, 
And  be  again  my  friend. 

Or.  Oh,  hear  me, 

Em.  No. 

I  cannot  stoop  to  live  on  charity. 
And  what  but  charity  is  love  compelled  1 
I've  been  a  weak,  a  fond,  believing  woman. 
And  credulous  beyond  my  sex's  softness : 
But  with  the  weakness,  I've  the  pride  of  woman. 
I  loved  with  virtue,  but  I  fondly  loved ; 
That  passion  fixed  my  fate,  determined  all. 
And  marked  at  once  the  colour  of  my  life. 
Hearts  that  love  well,  love  long  ;  they  love  but 
once.  [mine ; 

My  peace  thou  hast  destroyed,  my  honour's 
She  who  aspired  to  gain  Orlando's  heart. 
Shall  never  owe  Orlando's  hand  to  pity. 

{Exit  Emmklina. 

Or.  {fifter  a  pause.)  And  I  still  live  ! 

Riv.  Farewell !  should  I  stay  longer 

I  might  forget  my  vow. 

Or.  Yet  hear  me.  Rivers. 

lExU  RivxEs,  ORhAHoo  following. 

Enter  Bbrtband  on  the  other  side. 

Ber.  How's  this  1  my^  fortune  fails  me,  both 
alive ! 
I  thought  by  stirring  Rivers  to  this  qnarreli 
Thera  was  at  least  an  equal  chance  against  him. 
I  work  invisibly,  and,  like  the  tempter, 
Mv  agency  is  seen  in  its  effects. 
Weill  honest  Bertrand !  now  for  Julia's  letter. 
{Takes  out  a  Utter.)  This  fond  epistle  of  a  love- 
sick maid, 
I've  sworn  to  give,  but  did  not  swear  to  whom. 
'*  Give  it  my  love,"  said  she,  "  my  dearest  lord !" 
Rivers,  she  meant ;  there's  no  address — that's 

lucky. 
Hien  Where's  the  harm  ?  Orlando  is  a  lord 
As  wen  as  Rivers,  loves  her  too  as  well. 
{Breaks  omen  the  letter.)  I  must  admire  your 

style — ^yonr  pardoni  fair  one. 
(Hufw  over  it.)  I  tread  in  air — methinks  I  brush 
the  stars,  [me. — 

And  spurn  the  subject  world  which  rolls  beneath 
There's  not  a  word  but  fits  Orlando's  case 
As  well  as  Rivers' ; — tender  to  excess —  [less ; 
No  name— 'twill  do ;  his  failh  in  die  is  bound- 
Tlien,  as  the  brave  are  still,  he's  unsuspecting, 
And  crtduloios  beyond  a  woman's  weakness. 


{Going  out  he  spies  the  dagger.)  Oriando'a  d^f* 

ger !  ha !  *tis  greatly  thought 
This  may  do  noble  service ;  such  a  scheme ! 
My  genius  catches  fire !  the  bright  idea 
Is  formed  at  once,  and  fit  for  instant  action. 

{ExUi 

ACT  V. 

ScBKi — The  Garden. 

Ber.   'Twas  here  we  were  to  meet ;  when 
does  he  stay  1 
This  compound  of  strange  contradicting  parta^ 
Too  flexible  for  virtue}  yet  too  virtuoua 
To  make  a  flourishing,  successful  villain ! 
Conscience  !  be  stilt,  preach  not  remdrse  to  mt } 
Remorse  is  for  the  luckless,  failing  viHaim 
He  who  succeeds  repents  not ;  penitence 
Is  but  another  name  for  ill  success. 
Was  Nero  penitent  when  Rome  was  burnt  1 
No ;  but  haid  Nero  been  a  petty  villain. 
Subject  to  laws  and  liable  to  fear, 
Nero  perchance  had  been  a  penitent. 
He  comes. — ^This  paper  makes  him  all  my  own. 

Enter  OmLemo. 

Or.  At  length  this  wretched/  tenmest-beateir 
bark 
Seems  to  have  found  its  haven  :  I'm  resolved  i 
My  wavering  principles  are  fixed  to  honour ; 
Mv  virtue  gathers  force,  my  mind  grows  stroqg, 
I  feel  an  honest  confidence  within, 
A  precious  earnest  of  returning  peace. 

Ber.  Who  feels  secure,  stands  on  the  veigtf 
of  ruin.  {Aside.) 

Trust  me,  it  joys  my  heart  to  see  you  thus : 
What  have  I  not  attempted  for  your  sake ! 
My  love  for  you  has  warped  my  honest  natwe, 
And  fnendahip  has  infringed  on  higher  duties. 

Or.  It  was  a  generous  fault. 

Ber.  Yet  'twas  a  fault. 

Oh  for  a  flinty  heart  that  knows  no  weakness. 
But  moves  nght  onward,  unseduc'd  by  fnend- 
And  all  the  weak"  affections !  [Ahip, 

Or.  Hear  me,  Bertrand ! 

This  is  my  last  farewell ;  absence  alone 
Can  prop  my  stagg'ring  virtue. 

Ber.  You're  resolv'd : 

Then  Julia's  favours  come  too  late  : 

Or.  What  fovounl 

Ber.  Nay,  nothing:  I  rienounce  these  weak 
affections ; 
They  have  misled  us  both.     I  too  repent. 
And  will  return  the  letter  back  to  Julia. 

Or.  letter !  what  letter  ?    Julia  write  to  me  I 
I  will  not  see  it.    What  would  Rivers  say  t 
Bertrand  !  he  sav'd  my  life ; — I  will  not  aee  it. 

Ber.  1  do  not  mean  you  should :  nay,  I  nfm*i 
To  bring  it  you. 

Or.  Refus'd  to  bring  the  letter  f 

Ber.  Yea,  I  reits'd  at  first. 

Or.  Then  thou  hast  brought  H 1 

My  faithful  Bertrand ! — come. 

Ber.  'Twere  best  not  aee  it 

Or.  Not  see  it !  how !  not  read  my  Julia's 
letter ! 
An  empire  ahould  not  bribe  me  to  imbeai); 
Come,  come. 
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Ber.        Alas,  how  (rail  is  human  Turtne ! 
My  resolution  melts,  and  though  I  mean  not 
To  trust  you  with  the  letter,  I  must  tell  you 
With  what  a  thoasand,  thousand  charms  she 
gave  it.  [it, 

**  Take  this,"  said  she,  *'  and,  as  Orlando  re^ 
Attend  to  every  accent  of  his  voice ; 
Watch  every  httle  motion  of  his  eye ; 
Mark  if  it  sparkles  when  he  talks  of  Julia ; 
If  when  he  speaks,  poor  Julia  be  the  theme  ; 
If  when  he  sishs,  his  bosom  heave  for  Julia : 
Note  every  trifling  act,  each  Httle  look. 
For,  oh !  of  what  importance  is  the  least 
To  those  who  love  like  me  !" 

Or.  Delicious  poison ! 

0  how  it  taints  my  soul !  give  me  the  letter. 

(Bbrtrand  offers  U,  Orlando  refute*.) 
Ha !  where *s  the  virtue  which  but  now  I  boasted  1 
'TIS  lost,  *tis  gone — conflicting  passions  tear  me. 

1  am  again  a  villain.     Give  it — ^no  : 

A  span  of  honour  strikes  upon  my  soul. 
Take  back  the  letter ;  take  it  back,  good  Ber- 
Spite  of  myself  compel  me  to  be  just :      [trand ! 
I  will  not  read  it. 

Ber.  How  your  friend  will  thank  you ! 

Another  day  makes  Juha  his  for  ever. 
Bven  now  the  great  pavilion  is  prepared ; 
There  will  the  nuptial  rites  be  solemnized. 
Julia  already  dress'd  in  bridal  robes. 
Like  some  fair  victim — 

(h.  O,  no  more,  no  more. 

What  can  she  write  to  me  1 

Ber.  Some  prudent  counsel. 

Or.  Thdn  wherefore  fear  to  read  it  1  come, 
ril  venture ; 
Wliat  wondrous  harm  can  one  poor  letter  do  1 
The  letter— quick — ^the  letter. 

Ber.  Since  you  force  me.  {Chvea  it.) 

Or.  Be  firm,  ye  shivering  nerves !    It  is  her 
hand.  [you  this. 

(Rettds.)  "  To  spare  my  blushes,  Bertrand  brings 
How  have  you  wrong'd  me !  you  believ'd  me 
false ;  [you. 

'Twas  my  compassion  for  your  friend  deceived 
Meet  me  at  midnight  in  the  great  pavilion ; 
But  shun  till  then  my  presence ;  from  that  hour 
My  future  life  is  yours ;  your  once-lov*d  friend 
1  pity  and  esteem  ;  but  yoa  alone 
Possess  the  heart  of  Juha." 

lliistome! 
I  dream,  I  rave,  'tis  all  Elysium  round  me. 
And  thou,  my  better  angel !  this  to  me ! 

Ber.  I'm  dumb ;   oh,  Julia !   what  a  fall  is 
thine! 

Or.  What,  is  it  such  a  crime  to  love  1  away — 
Thy  moral  comes  too  late ;  thou  shouldst  biave 
Thy  scrapie  sooner,  or  not  urg'd  at  all :  [urg*d 
Thou  shouldst — alas !  I  know  not  what  I  say — 
But  this  I  know,  the  charming  Julia  loves  me, 
Appoints  a  meeting  at  the  dead  of  night ! 
She  loves !  the  rest  is  all  beneath  my  care. 

Ber.  Be  circumspect;  the  hour  isjust  at  hand; 
Since  all  is  ready  for  your  purposed  parting. 
See  your  attendants  be  dispoe'd*  arignt, 
Near  the  pavilion  gate. 

Or.  Why  sol 

Ber.  Tis  plain, 

Jtalia  must  be  the  partner  of  your  flight :: 


'Tis  what  she  means,  you  must  not  mind  htir 
A  little  gentle  violence  perhaps,       [straggles ; 
To  make  her  yield  to  wnat  she  had  resolv'd, 
And  save  her  pride ;  she'll  thank  you  for  it  after. 

Or.  Take  her  by  foieel     I  like  not  that,  O 
Bertrand, 
There  is  a  mutinous  spirit  in  my  blood, 
That  wars  against  my  conscience.   TeU  my  Julia 
I  vrill  not  fad  to  meet  her. 

Ber.  I  obey. 

Be  near  the  garden ;  I  shall  soon  return. 

[Exit  BsRTRANn. 

Or.  This  giant  sin,  whose  bulk  so  lately  scared 
Shrinks  to  a  common  size ;  I  now  embrace  [me. 
What  I  but  lately  fear'd  to  look  upon. 
Why,  what  a  progress  have  I  made  in  guilt ! 
Where  is  the  nideous  form  it  lately  wore  1 
It  grows  famihar  to  me  ;  I  can  think, 
Contrive,  and  calmly  meditate  on  mischief, 
Talk  temp'rately  of  sin,  and  cherish  crimes 
I  lately  so  abhorr'd,  that  had  they  once 
But  glanced  upon  the  surface  of  my  fancy 
I  had  been  terrified.     Oh,  wayward  conscience  ! 
Too  tender  for  repose,  too  sear'd  for  penitence ! 

[ExU  OrlIndo. 

Scene  changes  to  another  part  of  the  Gardei^— 
A  grand  Pavilion — The  Moon  shining. 

Enter  Rivrrs,  in  a  melancholy  attituie. 

Biv.  Ye  lovely  scenes  of  long'remember'd 

bliss ! 
Scenes  which  I  hop^d  were  fated  to  bestow 
Still  dearer  blessings  in  a  beauteous  bride ! 
Thou  gay  pavilion,  which  art  dress'd  so  fair 
To  witness  my  espousals,  why,  ah,  why 
Art  thou  adom*d  in  vain  ?    Yet  still  I  court  thee. 
For  Julia  lov'd  thee  once  :— dear,  faithless  Julia  * 
Yet  is  she  false  1     Orlando  swore  she  was  not : 
It  may  be  so,  yet  she  avoids  my  presence. 
Keeps  close  from  every  eye,  but  most  from 

mine. 

Enter  Orlando. 

Or.  Ah !  Rivers  here  1  would  I  had  shunn'd 
his  wUks ! 
How  shall  I  meet  the  man  I  mean  to  wrong? 

Rio.  Why  does  Oriando  thus  expose  his 
To  this  cold  air  1  [health 

Or.  I  ask  the  same  of  Rivers  t 

Riv.  Because  this  solitude,  this  silent  hour, 
Feeds  melancholy  thoughts,  and    sooths  mv 
My  Julia  will  not  see  me.  [souL 

Or.  How  1 

Riv.  She  denies  me 

Admittsnce  to  her  presence. 

Or.  (aside.)  Then  I'm  lost, 

Confirm'd  a  villain,  now  'tis  plain  she  loves  me. 

Rio.  She  will  not  paidon  me  one  single  fault 

Of  jealous  love,  though  thou  hadst  clear'd  up 

all.  [known. 

Or.   Wait  tfll  to-morrow,  all  will  then  be 

Rio.   Wait  till  to-morrow!    Look  at  that 
pavilion ; 
All  was  prepar'd ;  yes,  I  dare  tell  thee  all. 
For  thou  art  honest  now. 

Or.  {aside.)  That  wounds  too  deeply. 

Rio.  Soon  as  the  midnight  beU  ganre  the  gM 
summons, 


myni 


—poor  I 


What  of  HivOTi  ! 

Or.  I-Ts  iMli  him. 

Ber.  Where  1 

Or.  Before  the  great  psvilion. 

Btr.  {aiiie.)  That'*  lock;,  uvei  me  trouble  ) 
were  he  absent, 
Halfof  m]r  icheme  had  failed. 

Ot.  He's  moat  unhappy  ; 

He  wiah'd  me  rest,  spoke  kindly  to  me,  Bertrend ; 
Hair,  hmr  can  I  betray  him  < 

Brr.  He  deceiTss  yoo  ; 

He's  on  the  walch,  eke  wherefore  now  abroad 
At  this  tate  hour  ?  beware  of  treachery. 

Or.  I  am  myself  the  traitor. 

Btr.  Come,  no  more  ! 

The  time  draws  near,  jon  know  the  eyprasa 
'Tie  dark.  [walk. 

Or.        The  fitter  for  dark  deeds  hke  miae. 

Ber.  I  h»e  prEptr'd  your  men  ;  when  the  bell 
Go  into  the  pavilion  ;  there  you'll  find  [strike* 
fha  bloahing  maid,  who  with  &inl  Kreanu  pei- 

Will  fevn  reaenlment.    Bnt  7011  want  a  iword. 

Or.  A  sword ! — I'll  murder  no  one— why  a 

sword  1  [take  mine  1 

Ber.  'Tis  prudent  to  be  ano'd  ;  no  words. 

There  may  bs  danger,  Julia  may  be  loot. 
This  night  aecares  or  loaei  her  for  ever. 
The  cypreaa  walk — ipare  none  who  look  like 

Or.  {ItwIUng  cU  the  neord.)  How  deeply  U  that 
■od]  iovolT'd  in  goiJt, 
Who   dares    not    hold   communion    with    its 
Not  *ak  ilaelf  what  it  deiign*  to  do  I  [thought*. 
Bat  dalliei  blindly  with  the  Ken'nl  ain. 
Of  uneuntin'd,  uodefin'd  peraition  '. 

{Exit  OaLiNuo. 

Bar.  Thai  <»  propilioua  fortune  fiUa  mj  sail*, 
Tel  atill  I  danbt  hia  milkioeaa  of  soul ; 
My  oeit  exploit  must  be  to  find  out  River*. 
Aiul,  aa  lioiQ  JuliSj  give  him  a  feign 'd  message, 
To  join  bar  here  at  the  paviliM  gate  ; 


Or  heal  the  wounds  of  honour  1  Oh,  no,  no,  no ! 
Yonder  shs  goes — the  guilty,  charming  Julia  ! 
My  genius  dnvea  me  on— Julia,  I  come. 

(fl««e/.) 

SctHm—Tbe  PatHum. 
An  arckei  ioor,  tkraagX  wUot  Julia  «mI  Ikr 

naid  tonu  forward  on  Ikt  ilagt. 
Julia.  Not  here  1   ikot  come  1  look  out,  my 

faithful  Anna, 
"niere  was  a  time— ofa,  time  for  ever  dear  ! 
When  Rivers  would  not  make  his  Juli*  wait. 
Perhaps  he  blames  me,  thinks  the  ■ppointment 
Too  daring,  too  unlike  his  bashful  Julia  )  [bold. 
But  'twas  the  only  means  my  laithful  love 
Devia'd,  to  save  him  from  Orlando's  rasbnea*. 
I  have  kept  close,  relas'd  to  see  my  Kirers  ; 
Now  all  is  still,  and  I  have  ventured  forth, 
With  Ibis  kind  rnaid,  and  virtue  for  mv  guard. 
Come,  we'll  go  in,  he  cumol  snre  be  long. 

{Tluy  go  into  thtpmUum.) 


Or.  What  have  I  done  ?  a  deed  that  earn* 
damnation ! 
Where  shall  I  fly  T  ah !  the  pavilion  door ! 
Tis  open— it  invites  me  to  fresh  guilt ; 
I'll  not  go  in— lei  that  fallan  angeEwait, 
Andcune  het  stars  as  Ida. 
ITIie  midnighl  belt  tlriiti.)    Haikl  the  bdl ! 
DemODB  of  darkneas,  what  a  peal  is  that '. 
Again  I  'twill  wake  the  dead — I  cannot  bear  it ! 
"Tib  teiriblB  aa  the  laat  inuupet's  sound ! 
That  was  the  marriage  signal !  powers  of  haD, 
What  blessii^  hava  I  blasted '.  Rjvaia !  Julia ! 
(Jdiu  eemu  emi.) 
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Mj  Batms  calk ;  I  eome^  1  ooma.*— 
Oriando! 
Or,  Yet, 

Thov  beautiful  deceiyer  !  'tis  that  wretch. 

Julia.  That  perjor'd  friend. 

Or.  ^      That  devil ! 

Julia.  *^  Tm  betrayed. 

Why  art  thou  here  1 

'    Or.  Thou  canst  make  min  lovely, 

Or  I  would  ask,  why  didst  thou  bring  me  here  1 

JiUia,  I  bring  thee  here  1 

Or.  Yes^  thou,  bright  falsehood  !  thou. 

Julia.  No,  by  my  hopes  of  heaven !  where  is 
Some  crime  is  meant.  [my  Rivera  1 

Or.  {eatehes  her  lumd.)  Julia !   the  crime  is 
done. 
Dost  thou  not  shudder  1  artthoa  not  amaz*d1 
Art  thou  not  cold  and  blasted  with  ray  touch  1 
Is  not  thy  blood  congeal'd  1  does  no  black  horror 
Pill  thy  presaging  soul  1  look  at  these  hands ; 
Julia  !  they're  stain'd  with  blood  ;  blood,  Julia, 
Nay,  look  upon  them.  [blood  ! 

Julia.  Ah  !  I  dare  not.    Blood  ! 

Or.  Yes,  thou  dear  false  one,  with  the  noblest 
That  ever  stain'd  a  dark  assassin's  hand,  [blood 
Had  not  thy  letter  with  the  guilty  message 
To  meet  thee  here  this  hour,  blinded  mv  honour. 
And  wrought  my  passion  into  buminff  phrensy, 
Whole  worlds  should  not  have  bribed  me. 

JuUa.  Letter  and  message  1 

I  sent  thee  none. 

Or.  Then  Bertrand  has  betrayed  me ! 

And  I  have  done  a  deed  beyond  all  reach. 
All  hope  of  mercy-— I  have  murder'd  Rivers. 

Julia.  Oh  !  {She  falls  into  her  maH'e  arms.) 

Or.  O  rich  reward  which  love  prepares  for 
Thus  bell  repays  its  instruments  I       [muzder ! 

Enter  GviLoroBD  wiih  servants. 

ChtiU.  Where  is  he  1 

Where  is  this  midnight  murderer?  this  assassin  1 
This  is  the  place  Orlando's  servant  nam'd. 

Or.  The  storm  comes  on.     'Tis  Guildford, 
good  old  man ! 
Behold  the  wretch  accurst  of  heaven  and  thee. 

Guild.  Accurst  of  both  indeed.    How,  Julia 
fainting ! 

Or.  She's  pure  as  holy  truth ;  she  was  de- 
And  so  was  I.  [ceiv'd, 

Guild.  Who  tempted  thee  to  this  1 

Or.  Love,  hell,  and  Bertrand. 

JtUia.  (rseaoering.)  Give  me  back  my  Rivers ; 
I  will  not  live  without  him.     Oh,  my  £uher  ! 

Guild.  Father !  I'm  none ;  I  am  no  more  a 
father; 
I  have  no  child ;  mv  son  is  basely  murder'd, 
And  my  sweet  daughter,  at  the  fatal  news, 
Is  quite  berefl  of  reason. 

Or.  Seize  me,  bind  me  : 

If  death's  too  great  a  mercy,  let  me  live  : 
Drag  me  to  some  damp  dungeon^s  horrid  gloom. 
Deep  as  the  centre,  dark  as  my  offences ; 
Come,  do  your  office,  take  my  swoid ;  oh,  Ber- 

trand, 
Yet,  ere  I  perish,  could  it  reach  thy  heart ! 

(  Theff  seize  Oblando.  ) 

JuUa.  I  will  not  loqg  sondTe  thee,  4ihy  my 
Rivera! 

VoihL 


Baier  Rivxbs  tttcA  tks  dagger. 

Riv.  Who  calls  on  Rivers  with  a  voice  so  sad. 
So  full  of  sweetness  1 

GvAld.  Ah,  my  son  ! 

JvJiia.  'Tis  he,  'tis  he ! 

JvLiA  amd  RiVBBs  ran  imto  each  ether*9  arms. 
Orlando  breaks  from  the  guards,  and  falls 
an  his  knees. 

Or.  He  lives,  he  lives  !    the  godlike  Rivers 
lives! 
Hear  it,  ye  host  of  heaven !  witness,  ye  saints ! 
Recording  anffels,  tcU  it  in  your  songs  ; 
Breathe  it,  celestial  spirits,  to  your  lutes. 
That  Rivers  lives ! 

Julia.        Explain  this  wondrous  happiness  1 

Riv.  'Twas  Bertrand  whom  OrUmdo  killed ; 
the  traitor 
Has  with  his  dyins  breath  confess'd  the  whole. 

Or.  Good  sword,  I  thank  thee ! 

Ris.  In  the  tangled  maze 

Orlando  miss'd  the  path  he  was  to  take,  [ceal'd 
And  passed  through  that  where  Bertrand  lay  con- 
To  watch  th'  event :  Orlando  thought  'twas  me, 
And  that  I  play'd  him  false :  the  walk  was  dark. 
In  Bertrana's  bloody  hand  I  found  this  damev^ 
With  which  he  meant  to  take  my  life  ;  buTEvw 
Were  you  alarm'dt 

Guild.  One  of  Orlando's  men, 

Whom  wealth  could  never  bribe  to  join  in  mui- 

Or.    Murder  !  I  bribe  to  murder  1       [der^*- 

Rh.  No ;  'twas  Bertrand 

Brib'd  them  to  that  curst  deed ;  he  lov'd  ray 

Or.  Exquisite  villain !  [sister. 

Guild.  Fly  to  Emmelina, 

If  anv  spark  of  reason  yet  remain, 
Tell  her  the  joyful  news.    Alas,  she's  here ! 
Wildly  she  flies  !  Ah,  my  distracted  child ! 

BfUer  EMnLiNA  dietracted. 

Em.  Off;  off !  I  will  have  way !  ye  ahaU  BOt 
hold  me : 
I  come  to  seek  my  lord ;  is  he  not  here  t 
Tell  me,  ye  virffins,  have  ye  seen  my  love, 
Or  know  you  wiere  his  flocks  repose  at  noon  t 
My  love  is  comely — sure  you  must  have  seeia 

him; 
'Tis  the  great  promiser !  who  vows  and  swears; 
The  perjur'd  youth !  who  deals  in  oaths  and 

breaks  them. 
In  truth  he  might  deceive  a  wiser  maid. 
I  lov'd  him  once ;  he  then  waa  innocent ; 
He  was  no  murderer  then,  indeed  he  waa  not ; 
He  had  not  kill'd  my  brother. 

Rn.  Nor  has  now ; 

Thy  brother  lives. 

Em.  I  know  it — ^yes,  he  lives 

Amonff  the  cherubim.  Murd'rers  too  wiU  live ; 
But  wn^re  %    I'll  tell  you  where—down,  down, 

down,  down. 
How  deep  it  is  !  'tis  fathomless— 'tis  dark ! 
No— there's  a  pale  blue  flame— ah,  poor  Or- ' 
Guild.  My  heart  will  burst.  [lando ! 

Or.  Pierce  mine,  and  that  will  ease  it. 

Em.  {comes  up  to  her  father.)  I  knew  a  maid 
who  lov'd — but  she  was  mad- 
Fond,  fboliah  gill!  Thanklieav*B,Iara]iotmad; 
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Yet  the  ■^lff*«!ig  tngel  has  been  with  me ; 
But  do  DOf  tell  my  father,  he  would  orieTe ; 
Sweet,  good  old  man — perhaps  heM  weep  to 

hear  it: 
I  serer  saw  my  Ikther  weep  but  once  ; 
111  tell  yon  when  it  wae.    I  did  nor  weep ; 
Tww  wheiH*-bat  aeft,  ny  biother  must  not 

know  it. 
*Twas  when  his  poor  fond  dau^tter  was  refos'd. 
Guild,  Who  can  bear  thisi 
Or.  I  will  not  live  to  bear  it. 

^m.  {comet  up  to  Oelando.)  Take  comfort, 

Ihoo  poor  wretch !  1*11  not  appear 
Against  thee,  nor  shall  Rivers ;  but  blood  must, 
BkkxI  wiil  appear ;  there's  no  concealing  blood. 
What's  thlit  1  my  brother's  shost — ^it  vanishes ; 

{Catdiei  hold  o/RiwBs.) 
Stay,  Ukio  me  wMi  thee,  take  me  to  the  skies  ; 
I  have  thee  fast;  thou  sha)t  not  go  without  me. 
Bnt  hold— nay  we  not  take  the  murd'rer  with  us  1 


That  look  eaye— No.    Why  then  Til  not  go 

with  thee. 
Yet  hold  me   fastr— *tis  dark— Pm  lost— Pm 
gone.  {Duo.) 

Or.  One  crime  makes  many  needfol ;  this 
day^s  sin 
Blots  out  a  life  of  virtue.     Good  old  man ! 
My  bosom  bleeds  for  thee  ;  thy  child  is  dead, 
And  I  the  ceuse.    'Tia  but  a  poor  atonement ; 
But  I  can  make  no  other.  (Stabs  kkntelf.) 

Riv.  AVhat  hast  thou  done  1 

Or.  Fill'd  up  the  measure  of  my  sins.     Oh, 
mercy ! 
Eternal  goodness,  pardon  this  last  guilt ! 
Rivers,    thy    hand  1-^Affewell !    forgive    me, 

heaven ! 
Yet  is  it  not  an  act  which  bars  forgiveness. 
And  shuts  the  door  of  graee  kit  ever  1*<-Oh  ! 

{Dies.) 
{The  eurUnn  falU  to  soft  musie.) 


EPILOGUE. 


vuTTSH  ar  a.  a.  sbcbidam,  bsq. — spokbh  by  mb.  lbb  lbwbs. 


tTmiAin)  ae,  gentlemen,  by  heaven,  I  say, 
rn  make  a  ghost  of  him  who  bars  my  way. 

[Behind  the  scones. 

Fmth  let  me  come — A  poetaster  true. 
As  lean  as  envy,  and  as  baneful  too ; 
On  the  dun  auaience  let  me  vent  my  rage. 
Or  drive  these  female  scribblers  from  the  stage. 
For  scene  or  history,  we've  none  but  these, 
The  law  of  liberty  and  wit  they  seize ; 
In  tragic— comic— pastoral — they  dare  to  please. 
Each  puny  bard  must  surely  bunt  with  spite, 
To  find  that  women  with  such  fame  can  write  ; 
But,  oh,  your  partial  favour  is  the  cause, 
Which  feeds  their  6>Uies  with  such  (nil  applause. 
Yet  still  our  tribe  shall  seek  to  blast  their  fame. 
And  ridicule  each  fair  pretender's  aim  ; 
Where  the  dull  duties  of  domestic  life 
Wage  with  the  muse's  toils  eternal  strife. 

what  niDtley  cares  Gorilla's  mind  perplex. 
While  maids  and  metaphors  conspire  to  vex ! 
In  studious  dishabille  behold  her  sit, 
A  letter'd  gossip,  and  a  housewife  wit ; 
At  once  invoking,  though  for  diiSerent  views, 
Her  gods,  her  took,  her  milliner,  and  muee. 
Round  her  strew*d  room  a  frippery  chaos  lies, 
A  checker'd  wreck  of  notable  uid  wise  ; 
Bills,  books,  caps,  couplets,  combs,  a  varied  maaa, 
Oppieae  the  toilet,  and  obscure  the  gl4ss ; 
Unfinish'd  here  an  epigram  is  laid, 
Aad  then  a  mantuamSLer's  bill  unpaid  : 
Bare  newborn  plays  foretaste  the  tewn*s  ap- 
plaiisi^ 


There,  dormant  patterns  pine  for  future  gaoze ; 
A  moral  essay  now  is  all  her  care, 
A  satire  next,  and  then  a  bill  of  fare : 
A  scene  she  now  projects,  and  now  a  dish. 
Here's  act  the  first — and  here — remove  with 
Now  while  this  eye  in  a  fine  phrensy  rolls,  [fish. 
That,  soberly  casts  up  a  bill  for  coals ; 
Black  pins  and  daggers  in  one  leaf  she  sticks, 
And  tears,  and  thread,  and  balls,  and  thimbles 


mix. 


Sappho,  'tis  true,  long  vers'd  in  epic  song, 
For  years  esteem'd  all  household  studies  wron^ ; 
When  dire  mishap,  though  neither  shame  nor  sm, 
Sappho  herself,  and  not  her  muse,  lies  in. 
The  virgin  Nine  in  terror  fly  the  bower, 
And  matron  Juno  claims  despotic  power ; 
Soon  Gothic  hags  the  classic  pile  o'ertum, 
A  caudle-cup  supplants  the  sacred  urn  ; 
Nor  books  nor  implements  escape  their  rage. 
They  spike  the  inkstand,  and  they  rend  the  page ; 
Poems  and  plays  one  barbarous  fate  partake, 
Ovid  and  Plautus  suffer  at  the  stake. 
And  Aristotle's  only  sav'd — to  wrap  phimcake. 
Yet,  shall  a  woman  tempt  the  tragic  scene  1 
And  dare — but  hold — I  must  repress  my  spleen ; 
I  see  your  hearts  are  pled^'d  to  her  applause. 
While  Shakspeare's  spirit    seems  to  aid  her 

cause; 
Well  pleas'd  to  aid— since  o'er  his  sacred  bier 
A  female  hand  did  ample  trophies  rear, 
And  gave  the  greenest  laurel  thatjp  worshippM 

there. 


POEMS. 


MORNING  SOLILOQUY. 

n«  MIowiog  UoM  were  written  l»y  Hannah  Move  tor 
her  own  nee,  in  earty  Uft ;  bnt  a  oopy  bavlng  bera  given 
to  a  Wend,  tlw  anUwr  waa  importuned  to  prtnt  it  Slw 
eompUed,  and  preOzed  to  tiie  pieea  tlie  foilowing — 

"  As  early  rising  is  yeiy  condnciye  to  health, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  in  knowl- 
edge and  piety,  this  soliloquy  is  designed  to  pro« 
mote  80  important  an  end ;  and  is  recommended 
more  partacidarly  to  jroong  persons,  as,  by  con- 
tracting a  habit  of  rising  early  in  the  days  of 
their  youth,  they  would  be  less  liable  to  depart 
from  such  a  custom  as  they  adyance  in  life. 
The  last  stanza  is  expressive  of  the  action  of 
rising,  m  order  that  those  who  refieat  it  may 
have  no  excuse  for  not  quitting  their  beds  im- 
mediately." 

Soft  slumbers  now  mine  eyes  forsake, 

My  powers  are  all  renew*d  ; 
May  my  freed  spirit  too  awake. 

With  heavenly  strength  endued ! 

Thou  silent  murderer  Sloth,  no  more 

My  mind  imprison'd  keep ; 
Nor  let  me  waste  another  hour 

With  thee,  thou  felon  SLsir. 

Hark,  O  my  soul,  could  dying  men 

One  lavished  hour  retrieve. 
Though  ^nt  in  tears,  and  passM  in  pain, 

What  treasures  would  they  give ! 

But  seas  of  pearl,  and  mines  of  gold. 

Were  offer'd  them  in  vain ; 
Their  pearl  of  countless  price  is  lost,* 

And  whera's  the  promised  gain  1 

Lord,  when  thy  day  of  dread  account 
For  squanderM  hours  shall  come, 

Oh,  let  tnem  not  increase  th*  amount, 
And  swell  the  former  sum  ! 

*8eellatt]iewxlU.4& 


Teach  me  in  health  each  good  to  prize, 

I,  dying,  shall  esteem ; 
And  evexy  pleasure  to  despise 

I  then  shall  worthless  deem. 

For  all  thy  wondrous  mercies  past 

My  grateful  voice  I  raise. 
While  thus  I  quit  the  bed  of  rest 

Creation's  Loid  to  praise. 


ON  MR.  SHAPLAND, 

An  eminent  Apotheeary  In  BrIalol. 

WouLDST  thou  inquire  of  him  who  sleeps  be- 
neath,  [dust, 

This  tomb  shall  tell  thee,  'tis  no  common 
That,  crushed  at  length  by  oft  defeated  death. 

Fills  the  cold  urn  committed  to  its  trust. 

Stranger !  this  building  fallen  to  decay. 

Was  once  the  dwelEn^  of  an  honest  mind— ~ 
A  spirit  cheerful  as  the  ligjbt  of  day — 
The  soul  of  friendship-Houlk  of  human  kind. 

His  art  torbade  th'  expiring  wreteh  to  die, 
Empower'd  the  nerveless  tongue  once  more 
to  speak, 

Restor'd  its  lustre  to  the  sunken  e^e, 
And  spread  fresh  roses  on  the  hvid  cheek 

Each  various  duty  bound  on  social  man, 
'Twas  his  with  flowing  duty  to  perform. 

As  crystal  pure,  his  Itteam  of  conduct  ran, 
Unstain'd  by  folly,  nndisturb'd  by  storm. 

With  me,  then,  stranger  !  mourn  departed 
worth; 

Steel'd  is  the  heart  that  can  forbear  to  sigh ; 
Let  deep  regret  call  all  thy  sorrows  forth — 

Live  as  he  Uv'd — and  fear  not  then  to  die.* 

*  Dr.  SionliafDBe  had  the  taigtaeot  eateem  flir  Mr.  Shap> 
land,  wbo  attended  liis  Amily,  aa  well  aa  that  oT  Mre. 
Mora,  eren  after  he  had  left  off  general  prantlee.  Dr. 
Slonhooae,  In  1789,  preaented  to  Mr.  Sbapland  a  pleee 
of  plate  **  as  a  teetiroony  of  hie  gratiiude  for  the  reotora- 
tion  or  health,  through  the  bicaaing  of  God." 
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